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STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

The  beautiful  design  below  is  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  and 
drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  The  armorial 
bearings  of  the  State  display  the  wheat-sheaf,  a  ship,  etc.,  typical 
of  the  avocations  of  the  citizens,  the  supporters  being  a  farmer  and 
a  hunter.  The  motto  is  "  liberty  and  independence."  Below  we 
have  a  party  in  a  boat  among  the  reeds,  shooting  the  famous  "  can- 
vass back  ducks  "  that  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.  These  birds  are  pronounced  unequalled  by  epicures, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  are  sent  to  the  principal  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Delaware,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  was  originally  colonized  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  renowned  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
although  that  monarch  died  ere  the  project  was  carried  into  effect. 
It  was  early  in  tho  year  1638  that  the  two  vessels  composing  the 
expedition  ascended  Delaware  Bay,  and  landing  near  the  mouth 
of  Christiana  Creek,  Peter  Minuits,  the  governor,  took  formal  pos- 
session. He  named  the  creek,  and  a  fort  which  he  had  immediately 


erected,  after  the  young  queen — Christiana.  After  some  years,  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  then  of  the  English,  then 
of  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  in  1775  it  became  an  independent  State. 
Gallant  service  did  the  Delaware  troops,  known  as  the  "  Blue 
Hen's  Chickens,"  render  in  the  Revolution.  The  population  of 
Delaware  is  91,5.32,  of  whom  2390  are  slaves.  The  area  of  the 
State  is  8,933,760  acres,  of  which  580,862  are  improved.  Yet 
there  are  13,852  horses,  791  mules,  19,248  cows,  9797  working- 
oxen,  24,166  other  cattle,  27,503  sheep,  and  56,201  swine.  The 
crops  are  proportionably  large,  for  the  farmors  of  Delaware  tho- 
roughly understand  their  vocation,  and  arc  blessed  with  a  genial 
climate.  Nor  are  their  wives  and  daughters  a  whit  the  less  active, 
their  butter,  made  in  1850,  amounting  to  1,055,308  pounds,  their 
cheese  weighing  3187  pounds,  and  their  honey  and  beeswax  41,248 
pounds.  Delaware  contains  180  churches,  of  which  106  are  Meth- 
odist, 26  Presbyterian,  21  Episcopal,  and  12  Baptist.  There  is  a 
college  at  Newark,  foundod  in  1 833,  with  a  library  of  5000  volumes. 
The  amount  expended  for  education  in  1853  was  S57.  738,  of  which 


$33,829  is  the  income  of  a  school  fund.  There  are  ten  newspapers 
m  Delaware — seven  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly,  with  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  421,000.  Other  States  are  larger,  and  richer, 
and  more  powerful,  but  Delaware,  in  many  respects,  has  no  equal. 
Traces  of  the  old  Scandinavian  blood  yet  remain,  and  some  of  her 
sons  occupy  deservedly  high  positions  in  the  national  councils,  the 
army  and  the  navy.  On  page  1 1  will  be  found  an  interesting  story 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  State.  For  tho  year  1855,  the  State 
expenditures  were  $57,276  37  ;  income  from  corporation  taxes, 
dividends  and  interests  on  loans,  licenses,  forfeitures,  etc.,  $53,637 
06.  The  permanent  resources  of  the  State  are,  invested  capital, 
$350,637  68 ;  invested  school  fund,  $435,505  83  :  total,  $786,143 
51.  The  common  school  system  provides  a  free  school  within 
reach  of  every  family.  The  districts  are  laid  off,  numbered  and 
incorporated ;  236  of  them  are  organized.  Each  district  entitles 
itself  to  a  portion  of  the  fund  by  establishing  a  school,  and  contri- 
buting towards  its  support  not  less  than  $25.  But  any  district  may 
lay  any  tax  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  school  purposes. 
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 OR,  

THE   LEAGUE   OF  GUILT. 

A  STOEY  OF  HIGH  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

BY  TI1K  AUTHOIt  OF  "THE  CON'TKABANOIST." 

CHAPTER  L 

TUB  CITSEV  CAMP  AND  QIEEX. 

It  was  nesting  die  close  of  a  warm,  bright  day  in  merry  Eng- 
land V  sweet  .May-time — the  English  May,  of  soft  skies,  and  pleas- 
ant airs,  of  waving  woods,  of  singing  birds,  and  opening  forest 
blooms,  when  two  persons  might  have  been  seen  riding  leisurely 
along  the  pathway  skirting  steep  wooded  banks  that  overhang  the 
beautiful  Wye,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  magnificent  forest  of 
Dean. 

One  of  these  was  a  graceful  maiden  of,  perhaps,  some  eighteen 
years,  with  a  slight  yet  beautifully  moulded  figure,  whose  symmetry 
was  charmingly  set  off  by  the  admirably  fitting  habit  of  dark  green  ; 
and  a  sparkling,  spiritiulle  countenance,  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  line 
dark  eves,  as  bright  and  bewitching  as  ever  won  the  heart  of  either 
knight  or  squire.  Lightly  and  well  she  rode  her  pretty  milk-white 
steed,  and  with  an  ease,  elegance  and  dignity  perfectly  captivating, 
while  the  handsome  creature  moved  forward  with  arched  neck  and 
stately  motion,  as  if  proud  of  his  fair  rider. 

She  was  very  beautiful.  Iler  face  was  of  a  lovely  oval;  the 
complexion  of  a  soft,  rich  brunette  ;  the  features  small,  and  though 
slightly  irregular,  so  pretty,  so  piquant  and  enchanting  in  their 
animated  and  often  arch  expression,  as  to  be  a  thousand  times  more 
winning  than  if  they  had  been  a  model  for  the  most  faultless  piece 
of  sculpture  that  ever  grew  out  of  Grecian  art.  The  hair,  cut 
short,  like  that  of  a  boy,  was  glossy,  abundant,  and  of  a  rich  brown, 
almost  approaching  black,  and  parted  on  one  side,  swept  above  the 
full  brow  in  a  shining  curve,  curling  under,  around  the  right  tem- 
ple, in  splendid  profusion.  The  careless  and  somewhat  peculiar 
style  of  wearing  her  hair  added  much  to  the  soft,  sparkling  beauty 
of  her  face  ;  and  with  the  exquisite  vermilion  tint  on  lip  ami  cheek, 
and  the  dark  brilliancy  of  her  splendid  eyes,  hers  was  a  counte- 
nance of  rare  fascination.  Hiding  lightly  forward,  with  the  sable 
feather  of  her  beaver  floating  to  the  breeze,  she  looked  as  lovely 
and  as  bright  a  thing  as  ever  charmed  the  human  gaze. 

Her  companion,  who  rode  a  powerful  black  horse,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  some  tive-and-twenty  years,  elegant  in  person,  studiously 
and  fashionably  attired,  and  possessing  an  air  of  graceful  and 
courtly  ease  that  marked  the  thorough-bred  man  of  the  world.  He 
was  eminently  handsome,  with  line  and  regular  features,  a  some- 
what dark  hut  clear  complexion,  and  curling  hair  and  beard  of  a 
glossy  black.  An  extreme  refinement,  that  consummate  discrimina- 
tion saved  him  from  being  either  foppish  or  effeminate,  was  every- 
where visible  in  his  personal  appearance ;  in  the  white  hand,  fine, 
smooth  and  well-shaped,  resting  on  the  jetty  neck  of  his  horse,  in 
the  costly  material  and  exquisite  adjustment  of  his  dress ;  in  the 
studied  yet  apparently  careless  arrangement  of  the  curling  and 
luxuriant  hair,  so  disposed  as  to  set  off  a  tine  head  and  face  to  the 
utmost.  A  gay  and  gallant  gentleman  he  was,  truly,  of  graceful, 
plausible  and  fascinating  exterior ;  a  nature  bold,  daring,  unscru- 
pulous; a  heart  formed  for  anything  but  good;  and  strong  pas- 
sions, subject,  in  their  outward  manifestations,  to  a  stronger  will, 
so  that  they  were  hidden  beneath  the  calm  and  glittering  surface, 
seldom  even  ruffling  it — seldom  visible  to  the  eyes  of  others. 

Such  was  the  difference  lietween  the  seeming  and  the  reality  of 
Morley  Briancourt,  the  lover  of  pretty  Eleanor  Ashby.  For  ho 
was  her  lover — a  suitor  for  her  hand.  You  might  have  seen  his 
passion  in  the  glance  with  which  he  ever  and  anon  regarded  her,  as 
they  rode  along.  It  was  perceptible  in  the  tenderness  of  the  tone, 
to  which,  in  addressing  her,  his  rich  voice  was  modulated.  It 
showed  itself  in  his  manner  towards  her.  No  woman  could  have 
misunderstood  or  have  been  insensible  to  it,  manifested  as  it  was ; 
but  for  all  that  Eleanor  Ashby  saw  it  plainly, ate  was  not  one  whit 
the  less  gay,  or  careless,  or  merry-hearted,  as  she  rode  along  by 
his  side  that  afternoon ;  for  her  own  heart  was  untouched,  yet ; 
though  she  knew  he  loved  her,  and  that  his  father  and  her  uncle 
and  guardian,  Sir  Edward  Ashby  (for  she  had  been  an  orphan  since 
her  infancy),  had  planned,  years  and  years  since,  a  marriage  be- 
tween herself  and  Morley.  Until  within  these  two  months  back, 
when  he  had  come  to  visit  at  Ashby  Place,  she  had  not  seen  him 
since  she  was  a  mere  child ;  and,  in  ease  of  her  eventually  wed- 
ding him,  she  had  yet  to  learn  to  love,  though  even  now  she  was 
not  at  all  averse  to  him,  knowing  nothing,  as  she  did,  of  his  real 
character,  and  seeing  him  only  as  he  seemed.  As  yet,  the  subject 
of  their  marriage  had  not  been  touched  upon  since  he  came,  and 
ho  had  not  yet  declared  to  her  car  the  story  of  his  love,  further 
than  his  tender  and  passion-tilled  manner  conveyed  it ;  but  it  was 
not  long  to  bo  deferred,  as  she  was  conscious  ;  and  that  she  would 
marry  him,  was  not  at  present  improbable,  having  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  having 
formed  no  other  attachment  which  might  have  the  effect  of  render- 
ing her  opposed  to  the  projected  union  with  him. 

Thus,  and  bearing  these  relations  one  to  the  other,  the  two  rode 
on  together,  perhaps  an  hour,  or  it  might  be  nearer  two,  before 
sun?,  i,  along  the  banks  of  the  silver  Wye.  As  we  have  said,  Elea- 
nor Ashby  was  chatting  in  a  gay  and  light-hearted  strain ;  and 
Morley  Bnancourt  listened  with  a  tender  smile,  and  occasionally 
come  gallant  and  courteous  reply;  and  so  they  proceeded. 

Suddenly,  as  they  rounded  an  abrupt  pathway,  where  the  stream 
swept  around  a  small  wooded  headland,  thoy  came  upon  an  open 


green  slope,  carpeted  with  the  richest  turf,  and  descending  with  a 
very  gradual  inclination  towards  the  river;  and  upon  this  slope 
they  beheld  an  object  so  strange  as  to  attract  and  peqdex  them 
both  for  a  moment. 

It  was  a  small,  strange,  uncouth  figure,  tumbling  and  rolling 
about  with  the  oddest  and  most  fantastical  movements  upon  the 
grass, — a  queer,  ungainly  shape,  the  nature  of  which  one  might 
havo  been  puzzled  no  little  to  determine  at  a  short  distance,  so 
rapid  and  manifold  were  its  evolutions. 

"  Why,  Morley,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  have  we  here?" 
said  Miss  Ashby,  with  a  laughing  yet  puzzled  air,  as  she  half 
reined  in  her  l.orse.  "  What  an  odd  creature !  what  grotesque 
motions!"    Morley  Briancourt  smiled. 

"  An  ape,  I  should  say,  fair  Eleanor,"  he  answered,  "  if  I  did 
not  6cc  a  human  face  in  the  midst  of  those  flying  limbs.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  frightful  little  object.    Sec — it  startles  the  horses!" 

Both  the  beasts  were  eyeing  the  strange  thing  with  wild  eyes  and 
erect  ears  ;  both  swerved  with  fright,  for  it  came  tumbling  along 
the  pathway,  under  their  very  hoofs.  Eleanor  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  alarm,  lest  it  should  be  trampled  on  by  them ;  and 
with  a  strong  hand,  forced  Selim  aside;  while  Morley '*  horse 
trembled  and  reared  with  tenor,  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  unseat 
his  rider.  Setting  his  teeth  hard,  the  young  man  with  difficulty 
brought  him  down  to  his  feet  again,  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the 
creature  still  rolling  about  there  below. 

"  Take  care — take  care,  Morley  1"  uttered  Eleanor,  anxiously; 
"  you  will  hurt  it." 

But  he  was  slightly  angered  with  the  creature  for  causing  the 
horses  this  unnecessary  fright,  and  but  half  heeding  her  words, 
bent  over,  and  gave  it  one  or  two  sharp  cuts  with  his  riding-switch 
that  elicited  a  shrill  cry  of  pain  from  their  object. 

"  Nay,  Morley  ;  do  not — do  not  strike  him  !"  cried  Eleanor. 

Biting  his  lip,  the  young  man  stayed  his  hand.  The  creature 
remained  cowering  down  fearfully  for  a  moment,  as  if  half-expect- 
ing another  blow ;  then  sprang  suddenly  to  its  feet,  displaying,  as 
it  did  so,  a  form  that  drew  from  Eleanor  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  compassion. 

It  was  a  queer  little  dwarf,  scarce  more  than  three  feet  high, 
with  oddly  misshapen  limbs,  its  back  and  shoulders  deformed,  and 
its  arms  immensely  long  in  proportion  to  its  size.  A  well-formed 
head,  however,  was  set  between  those  ungainly  shoulders, — a  head 
covered  with  coal-black  hair,  flung  about  it  in  wild  disorder,  and 
half  concealing  the  boy's  features,  but  he  tossed  it  back  with  a 
rapid  movement,  discovering  to  Eleanor's  astonished  gaze  a  coun- 
tenance childish  indeed,  yet  of  a  wild,  dark,  singular  beauty  and 
rare  sweetness  of  expression  ;  a  complexion  of  a  clear  olive  tint, 
and  eyes  that  flashed  like  brilliants,  fastened  for  an  instant  with  a 
rapid,  searching  glance,  upon  Miss  Ashby 's  face. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  she  asked,  with  an  expression  of  kindly  inter- 
est.   "  Where  do  you  belong  ?" 

Instantly  the  dwarf  darted  forward,  and  snatching  her  hand, 
kissed  it  eagerly  again  and  again,  his  bright,  large  eyes  flashing 
with  pleasure. 

"Piquet  will  remember — Piquet  will  remember!"  he  uttered,  in 
a  sweet,  strange  voice.  And  turning,  he  sprang  away,  and  disap- 
peared among  the  underbrush  that  crowned  the  top  of  the  slope. 

Eleanor  Ashby  looked  after  him,  silently,  her  usually  gay  coun- 
tenance wearing  an  air  of  softened  interest  and  perplexity, 

"  Poor  boy  !"  she  said,  gently.  "  I  wonder  who  he  is  !  I  never 
saw  him  before." 

"  Doubtless  the  child  of  some  poor  person  in  this  neighborhood," 
answered  Morley  Briancourt,  lightly.  Anduhen  he  added  with  a 
tender  and  deprecating  glance  :  "  I  crave  your  pardon,  fair  Elea- 
nor, for  striking  him,  but  I  was  really  something  irritated  at  the 
moment  at  his  rashness,  and  not  once  dreamed  of  his  being  so  ter- 
ribly deformed.    Forgive  me  for  the  pain  I  caused  you." 

"O,  as  to  that,"  said  Eleanor  Ashby,  "it  is  more  necessary  to 
seek  his  forgiveness  than  mine;  but  Ldo  not  think  you  meant  to 
harm  him  seriously,  and  I  am  sure,  as  you  say,  that  you  woidd  not 
have  Struck  him  for  the  world  if  you  had  known  what  he  was.  As 
regards  me,  you  stand  excused."  And  she  frankly  extended  her 
hand.  Morley  Briancourt  held  it  with  a  tender  and  passionate 
pressure  in  his  own,  during  the  single  instant  she  allowed  it  to  re- 
main there ;  then  she  withdrew  it,  saying :  "  And  now,  shall  we 
ride  on  ?  We  have,  I  think,  rather  more  than  an  hour  to  spare 
before  sunset,  and  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  visit 
to  Penshurst  Common." 

"  Penshurst  Common  ?"  echoed  her  lover,  with  a  glanco  of  inter- 
ested inquiry,  as  if  wondering  at  the  nature  of  her  errand  thither. 

"  Yes — to  see  the  gipseys  encamped  there,"  returned  Miss  Ash- 
by. "  Did  you  not  know  they  were  there  ?  Lucy  Elmore,  my 
maid,  tells  me  they  came  last  night.  She  has  seen  them  to-day, 
and  tells  me  wonderful  stories  of  a  certain  beautiful,  stately,  dark- 
eyed  woman,  the  queen,  apparently,  of  the  gang,  who  revealed  to 
her  things  which  Lucy  was  not  aware  of  having  told  to  a  single 
person,  and  which  she  declares  are  all  marvellously  true.  So," 
she  continued,  gaily,  "  I  am  dying  with  curiosity  to  see  these  peo- 
ple, and  their  beautiful  and  wonderful  queen,  whom,  I  suspect  from 
Lucy's  account,  to  be  something  more  than  one  meets  with  every 
day  among  these  fortune-telling  wanderers.  Her  name,  I  believe 
Lucy  said,  is  Maida.    A  peculiar  one,  is  it  not  ?" 

She  had  not  scon,  as  she  talked  thus  lightly  and  carelessly,  the 
rapt  and  but  half-concealed  interest  with  which  Morley  Briancourt 
listened  to  her  remarks.  She  did  not  see  the  slight  and  sudden  start  he 
gave  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  nor  the  quick,  darkening  shadow 
that  overspread  his  face.  But  whatever  was  the  emotion  awakened 
within  liis  breast,  its  every  manifestation  was  concealed,  when  her 
glance  was  upraised  to  his,  as  she  concluded. 

Ho  did  not  answer  immediately.  Thoughts,  rapid  and  anxious, 
wcro  thronging  his  mind.    Then,  however,  ho  returned,  carelcsily : 


"  Is  it  not  almost  too  late  for  the  purpose  you  -peak  of?  Pens- 
hurst is  at  some  distance  from  here,  and  we  should  scarcely  have 
time  to  return  l>cfore  sunset ;  should  we,  Eleanor  t" 

"  O,  we  have  ample  time — we  have  ample  timo!"  said  Miss 
Ashby,  in  a  light  tone.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  long.  I  think," 
she  added,  with  a  laughing  gloncc,  "you  must  have  heard  good 
Mrs.  Millett  wanting  me,  l>eforc  I  left  the  hall  door,  against  pro- 
longing my  ride  till  the  dew-fall.  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  I  know  you  are  not  one  to  fear  the  ill 
effects  of  the  evening  air  for  yourself." 

"  Nay — it  is  Eleanor's  good  that  I  think  of,"  he  answered,  ten- 
derly, bending  upon  her  the  soft  light  of  his  tine  dark  eyes. 
"  And,  indeed,  I  think  we  had  better  defer  our  visit  until  another 
time,  when  we  can  come  earlier.  Shall  it  not  l>e  so  !"  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  hers,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  slight  pressure,  and  clasped 
it  softly  in  his  own,  as  he  still  regarded  her. 

Eleanor  Ashby  felt  the  blood  rising  to  her  eheck.  But  a  spirit 
of  perversity  seized  her. 

"No;  let  me  go  now — this  moment,  Morley,"  she  said,  gaily. 
"  I  will  not  wait  till  to-morrow.  Come  1"  She  withdrew  bar 
hand  from  his  ;  gave  him  a  smile,  and  put  Selim  to  a  quicker  pace. 

Morley  Briancourt  ground  his  teeth  hard. 

"It  it  is  Muida's  gang!"  he  muttered,  to  himself.  "What 
brought  her  into  this  neighborhood  ?  The  evil  one  himself  led  our 
steps  this  way  to-night.  O,  that  I  hud  guarded  against  this !  But 
it  is  too  lute  now."  And  as  he  muttered  the  words,  he  gave  the 
horse  the  rein,  and  rode  on  beside  Eleanor. 

The  wilful  girl  looked  laughingly  up  in  his  face. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  am  wicked,  Morley,  and  will  have  my  own 
way,"  she  said  ;  "  for  you  know  a  woman  is  even  inclined  to  abide 
by  her  own  will,  ami  I  am  like  the  rest  of  my  perverse  sisters." 

In  Morley  Briancourt's  heart,  if  one  could  have  read  deeper  than 
the  expression  his  countenance  wore,  it  would  have  been  seen  that 
all  was  fear,  uneasiness  and  apprehension-  But  Eleanor  Ashby 
beheld  no  sign  of  this.  To  her,  he  wore  the  same  demeanor  as 
ever,  and  if  there  were  moments  when  he  grew  moody  and  ab- 
stracted, she  failed  to  observe  it. 

Some  two  miles  or  more  they  rode,  and  then  struck  into  a  path 
lying  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  river,  and  lead- 
ing towards  a  small  village  some  three  or  four  hnndud  yards  dis- 
tant. Just  beyond  this  village,  stretched  a  wide,  bare  common,  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  forest,  where  were  pitched  the  tents  of  a  gang 
of  gipseys. 

Morley  Briancourt'^  face  grew  paler,  as  they  met  his  gaze.  His 
teeth  were  set ;  a  shadow,  black  and  direful,  rested  on  his  dark 
brow.  Once  he  almost  checked  his  horse  with  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion. But  the  sudden  desperation  passed.  "Pshaw!"  he.  mut- 
tered ;  "  what,  after  all,  should  I  fear  ?  And  yet,"  and  his  brow 
grew  black  again,  "  what  should  1  not  fear  if  Muida  is  thore  and 
recogni7.es  me  ?    But  it  is  too  late — too  late  !" 

They  went  on  pail  the  village  and  across  the  common,  Eleanor 
still,  ever  and  anon,  making  some  gay  remark,  and  Morley  Brian- 
court  replying  with  an  case  and  carelessness  the  very-  opposite  of 
what  were,  probably,  his  real  feelings ;  and  so  they  neared  the 
gipscy  camp. 

With  a  keen  and  uneasy  glance  he  surveyed  the  scene  that  pre- 
sented itself  there.  It  was  one  of  deep  interest  to  any  lover  of  the 
picturesque ;  of  far  deeper  interest  to  Aim,  though  the  cause  ap- 
peared not  yet.  The  tents  were  pitched  just  on  the  confines  of  the 
forest.  Among  them,  several  of  the  gipseys  were  gathered  together 
about  a  large  fire  kindled  on  the  ground,  and  engaged  in  preparing 
their  evening  repast.  There  was  many  a  dusky  urchin,  too,  gam- 
bolling on  the  green  forest  turf  beyond  the  tents,  joined  here  and 
there  by  some  of  the  hardy  village  boys ;  and  others  of  the  gang, 
again,  were  scattered  about,  with  many  a  gay  youth  and  pretty 
maid,  come  to  have  their  fortunes  told. 

"A  merry  scene — is  it  not,  Morley  ?"  said  Eleanor  Ashby,  re- 
garding it  with  smiling  nnd  curious  interest,  as  they  drew  momen- 
tarily nearer, — "a  merry  scene — is  it  not?  How  like  a  picture  I 
saw  but  the  other  day !  Let  us  pause  here  a  moment, — the  figures 
show  so  finely  just  at  this  distance." 

Willingly  Morley  Briancourt  reined  in  his  horse.  "  Well  were 
it  for  me  if  she  would  ride  no  nearer!"  he  murmured.  And  while 
Eleanor  sat  silently  regarding  the  gipseys,  he,  too,  was  scanning 
eagerlv  and  anxiously,  group  after  group,  as  if  in  search  of  somo 
familiar  face  or  form.  But  one  after  another  was  subjected  to  his 
scrutiny,  and  he  seemed  to  miss  the  one  he  sought  for.  He  breathed 
more  freely ;  the  shadow  that  ever  and  anon  had  hovered  round 
his  brow  disappeared. 

Suddenly,  Eleanor  cried : 

"  Sec,  Morley*!  I  am  sure  there  is  the  queen,  Maida,  coming  out 
from  that  tent.  She  answers  Lucy's  description  exactly.  There — 
you  may  sec  her  in  that  group  to  the  left,  which  she  has  just  joined. 
I  must  have  a  nearer  view  of  her." 

Morley  Briancourt  started ;  his  brow  grew  dark  and  anxious 
again,  blackened  into  a  heavy  frown  as  his  quick  eye  descried  the 
figure  of  a  tall,  beautifully-fonned  gipsey  woman,  whom  Eleanor 
had  just  pointed  out.  "  Maida — Maida !  yes — 'tis  she  I"  he  hissed, 
between  his  clenched  teeth.  Then  keeping  down,  with  a  violent 
effort,  every  sign  of  the  agitation  he  experienced,  he  said,  lightly  : 

"  One  moment,  nnd  I  will  join  you,  Eleanor.  While  you  are 
taking  a  sketch  of  that  beautiful  gipsey  dame  for  your  portfolio,  I 
have  a  fancy  for  trying  the  fortune-telling  art  of  this  little  ragged, 
dark-skinned  maiden  npproaching  u«." 

"Asvouwill — as  you  will,"  said  Eleanor,  smilingly.  "And 
now  I  think  of  it,"  she  added,  with  a  playful  air,  "  you  may  stay 
there,  if  you  please,  till  I  come  back,  for  I  cannot  tell  but  that  I 
may  havo  my  own  fortune  told,  and  you  must  not  be  by  to  listen." 

A  gay  smile  sparkle*!  in  her  fine  eyes,  and  dimpled  her  sweet 
mouth,  as  she  rode  off. 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


A  look  of  relief  flashed  over  Morlcy  Briancourt's  face.  ".  A 
lucky  artifice  !"  he  murmured,  looking  after  her,  and  throwing  a 
hasty  glance  beyond  to  the  place  where  stood  the  gipsey  queen, — 
"  a  lucky  artifice  !  It  has  saved  me,  if  Maida  sees  me  not,  and  I 
must  take  care  to  move  out  of  sight.  For  eight  years  I  have  evad- 
ed her;  the  fiends  are  in  it,  that  she  should  scent  me  out  now. 
But  she  shall  do  no  mischief,  if  I  can  help  it."  And  concealing 
himself  partly  by  means  of  the  intervening  trunk  of  a  great  oak, 
he  beckoned  to  him  the  lank-looking  gipsey  girl  who  was  coming 
up. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Ashhy  proceeded  towards  the  spot  where  she 
could  jus*  discern  the  figure  of  the  gipsey  queen  in  the  midst  of  the 
others.  But  she  had  not  far  to  go.  Though  she  knew  it  not,  she 
had  been  watched  for  the  last  five  minutes  by  the  dark  woman. 

She  was  a  handsome  woman,  this  gipsey  queen, — handsome,  and 
dark,  and  tall,  with  a  full,  magnificent  figure,  and  the  carriage  of 
royalty  itself.  As  she  stood  surrounded  by  several  of  her  people, 
her  splendid  eyes  were  fixed  intently,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
approaching  figure  of  Miss  Ashby,  as  they  had  looked  out  upon 
her  from  the  tent  before  she  appeared.  Suddenly,  she  extricated 
herself  from  the  group  that  surrounded  her,  and  advanced  to  meet 
Eleanor,  encountering  her  about  half  way. 

The  young  lady  checked  her  horse,  and  the  gipsey  woman  stood 
at  her  side,  regarding  her  steadfastly  with  those  dark,  searching 
eyea. 

"  Why  have  you  como  hither  i"  she  asked,  quietly  and  briefly. 

Eleanor  was  in  somo  sort  perplexed  by  this  abrupt  questioning. 

"  Indeed,  I  scarcely  know  myself,"  she  answered,  smiling,  and 
with  a  slight  blush  at  what  she  thought  a  very  awkward  confession, 
"  unless  it  was  from — " 

"  Well,  finish  it — from  curiosity  t  That  was  what  brought  you 
hither,"  suid  the  gipsey  woman. 

Miss  Ashhy  looked  at  tho  magnificent  woman  before  her,  and 
thought  curiosity  an  impertinence. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  however,"  continued  the  gipsey. 
"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  day." 

"For  mo  !"  echoed  Eleanor,  with  a  countenance  of  perplexity. 

"  For  you.  You  wonder  how  I  should  know  anything  concein- 
ing  you — do  you  not  t" 

"  Y03,  since  tins  is  tho  first  time,  I  think,  that  I  havo  seen  you," 
said  tho  young  lady. 

"It  is  well.  I  wished  to  sec  you,  and  you  have  como.  If  you 
had  not  done  so,  I  should  have  sought  you.  I  would  say  to  you 
things  which  may  not  please  you,  but  winch  must  be  said.  I  would 
speak  to  you  in  regard  to  yourself — to  your  own  fate — to  thoso 
things  which  most  deeply  concern  you." 

Eleanor  looked  at  tho  gipsey  woman  with  a  surprised  and  ques- 
tioning air. 

"  How  is  it  that  you,  a  stranger,  take  an  interest  in  me  .'"  she 
asked  ;  "  and  to  what  end  is  it  ?" 

"  I  would  servo  you  ;  I  would  gain  your  good-will,  and  save  vou 
from  evil.  Let  that  answer  suffice  now,  for  I  would  spare  you,  if 
I  may,  the  diroet  knowledge  of  much  that  would  pain  and  terrify 
you.  But  if  you  had  not  the  warning  I  shall  give  you,  then,  ere 
long,  and,  perhaps,  ivhen  it  is  too  late,  you  will  mourn  most  bitterly 
your  rashness  in  braving  me." 

"A  warning!  What  is  it!"  asked  Eleanor  Ashby,  impressed 
by  her  earnestness,  and  yet  half  incredulous  in  this  warmly  ex- 
pressed interest  on  the  part  of  an  utter  stranger,  and  that  stranger 
a  gipsey. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  silently  for  a  moment.  Then  her 
glance  was  directed  to  a  spot  at  somo  five  or  six  rods  distant.  It 
rested  on  tho  figuro  of  Morlcy  Briancourt.  A  burning  light  shone 
in  her  dark  eyes  one  instant,  and  then  was  quenched  beneath  their 
silken  lashes,  as  tho  drooping  lids  veiled  them. 

For  a  brief  space  she  stood  thus,  with  her  beautifully-cut  lips 
compressed  abovo  the  firmly-shut  teeth,  her  glance  bent  fixedly  to 
the  earth,  her  whole  countenance  wearing  an  expression  of  stern 
and  sorrowful  thought.  Eleanor  Ashby  was  puzzled  by  it;  she 
could  not  comprehend  what  she  saw ;  she  waited  in  silence  for  her 
strange  companion  to  speak. 

The  gipsey  woman  raised  her  head,  presently,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed sigh,  and  drew  her  hand  slowly  across  her  brow. 

"  You  arc  waiting,"  she  said.  "  Let  me  say  quickly,  then,  what 
I  havo  to  say.  And  remember  my  warning,  or  you  will  rue  the 
hour  in  which  you  disregarded  it.  You  are  an  orphan,  Eleanor 
Ashby,"  she  said,  speaking  more  slowly.  "  Since  your  infancy, 
you  have  known  nothing  of  the  care,  and  protection,  and  guidance 
of  parents,  much  as  you  have  needed  them  all.  But  your  need 
hitherto  has  not  been  so  great  as  now.    For  I  tell  you  that  vou  are 

in  danger.    Within  a  twelvemonth — ay,  and  less — far  less  now  

within  even  the  summer  that  is  Hearing  us,  a  bridal  ring  will  be 
waiting  for  your  hand,  a  wife's  vows  upon  your  lips.  But  touch 
not  the  ring,  utter  not  the  vow ;  shun  him  who  would  give  the  one 
and  claim  the  other.  O,  Eleanor  Ashby,  be  warned — be  warned 
in  time !  Wed  not,  as  you  have  a  woman's  hopes — a  woman's 
dreams,  to  come  to  fruition,  or  to  be  dashed  aside  forever!" 

Her  earnest  appeal,  her  undisguised  knowledge  of  her  listener's 
position  and  circumstances,  tho  mystery  of  her  words — all  affected 
Miss  Ashby,  spite  of  herself,  with  uneasiness.  Yet  she  wished  for 
some  idea  more  definite  than  that  which  she  had  gathered  from 
Maida's  words. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should  I  not  wed  !  Tell  me, 
and  tell  me  who  he  is  against  whom  you  warn  me,"  she  said.  And 
she  would  not  believe  yet  that  it  was  Morlcy  Briancourt. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  why  you  should  not  wed  him,  further  than 
because  you  would  accomplish  your  own  misery  by  so  doing. 

Who  is  the  one  against  whom  you  are  warned  ?    Look  yonder  

he  stands  thero  by  the  great  oak.  Listen  to  my  words,  remember, 
trust  the  voice  of  a  true  friend,  and  utter  not  to  a  living  soul  that 


of  which  I  have  told  you."  And  without  another  word,  she  strode 
swiftly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  tents. 

For  a  single  instant,  Miss  Ashby's  impulse  was  to  follow  her, 
but  she  checked  it,  and  turned  her  horse's  head  in  the  homeward 
path.  She  went  to  rejoin  Morlcy  Briancourt  at  the  great  oak. 
Her  countenance  wore  a  grave  and  more  thoughtful  expression 
than  was  its  wont ;  but  he  did  not  observe  it.  He  was  not.  looking 
at  her.  His  glance  followed  the  form  of  the  gipsey  queen,  as  she 
passed  swiftly  back  to  the  tents. 

"  She  did  not  see  me,"  he  muttered.  "  It  is  well.  If  she  had — " 
He  started.  The  woman  had  stopped  short  in  her  walk,  turned, 
and  stood  looking  towards  him.  "  The  fiend  !"  he  said,  to  himself, 
turning  pale,  "  she  knows  me,  after  all,  I  believe." 

She  did  know  him.  She  came  back  again  to  the  spot  where 
she  had  been  with  Miss  Ashby;  she  came  nearer  yet,  and  he  could 
not  move ;  he  could  not  turn  away,  for  Eleanor  had  not  reached 
him.  And  while  she  came  slowly  along,  the  gipsey  woman,  be- 
yond her,  advanced  too.  She  came  near  enough  for  him  to  see 
her  features  plainly,  and  then  stopped.  Eleanor  did  not  see  her, 
but  he  did. 

He  could  not  look  away.  Her  dark,  bright  eyes  fascinated  his. 
She  raised  her  arm ;  she  pointed  at  him  ;  a  light,  mocking,  scorn- 
ful laugh  echoed  from  her  red  lips ;  she  shook  her  finger  with  a 
menacing  gesture.  He  was  uneasy.  He  understood  that  menace. 
He  could  almost  hear  the  clear,  musical,  triumphant  voice  that 
said,  "  I  know  you — I  know  you  1" 

CHAPTER  II. 

AN  INTERVIEW,  AND  ITS  EESULT. 

It  was  evening,  and  Morley  Briancourt  paced  the  floor  of  the 
drawing-room  at  Ashby  Hall,  with  folded  anus,  his  head  bent,  and 
his  usually  smooth  and  smiling  brow  darkly  contracted.  It  was 
two  hours  since  he  had  returned,  with  Eleanor,  from  the  visit  to 
the  gipsey  camp.  She  had  spoken  scarcely  a  word  during  their 
rid*  home,  and  immediately  on  reaching  there,  had  gone  directly 
to  her  own  apartment. 

This,  in  part,  was  the  cause  of  his  disturbance  to-night.  "It  is 
that  accursed  gipsey  who  has  done  it  !"  ho  muttered,  vengef'ullv. 
"  She  knew  mo  ;  she  must  have  soon  and  recognized  me  at  once ; 
and  what  tale  of  mischief,  then,  did  she  pour  into  Eleanor's  ears  ! 
Her  inalicc  will  ruin  me  !  For  none  but  she  possesses  the  knowl- 
edge of — "  He  paused,  and  set  his  teeth  hard,  while  his  lips  were 
compressed,  and  his  hand  tightly  clenched. 

A  slow,  measured  tread  was  heard.  Through  the  open  doors  at 
the  extremity  of  tho  apartment,  a  middle-aged  man  entered.  He 
was  tall  and  spare,  though  large  in  frame.  His  face  was  crossed 
and  furrowed  with  many  wrinkles,  and  wore  a  stern,  reserved  look. 
A  cold,  forbidding  light  was  in  his  dark  gray  eyes.  His  hair, 
which  had  been  black,  was  abundantly  sprinkled  with  gray,  lie 
was  forty-five.  Ho  looked  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  older,  even 
by  the  soft  light  from  the  sconces  above  his  head.  This  was  Sir 
Edward  Ashby. 

He  came  up  the  apartment,  and  paused  at  a  table  which  was 
covered  with  books.  While  searching  among  them,  he  said,  glanc- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  towards  Morlcy  Briancourt  : 

"  Where  is  Eleanor  this  evening  !    Why  is  she  not  here  %"■ 
"She  has  retired,  sir,  with  a  headache,  I  believe,"  answered  the 
young  man. 

The  baronet  said  nothing  more,  but  finding  the  book  for  which 
he  sought,  left  the  room. 

The  young  man  laughed — a  low,  contemptuous  laugh.  "  A 
headache  !"  he  muttered.  "  Well,  it  serves  tho  puqx>sc;  there  is 
no  need  of  telling  him  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  would  only 
make  him  nervous ;  and  it  is  not  the-  first  lie  Morley  Briancourt 
has  coined." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  to  and  fro.  The  dark  scowl 
settled  upon  his  brow  again.  Ho  was  thinking  once  more  of  Mai- 
da, the  gipsey.  She  had  not  crossed  his  path  before  for  eight  years. 
They  had  known  each  other  well  in  former  times,  and  she  had  he- 
come  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  certain  deeds  of  his,  which 
he  trembled  to  have  reach  the  ear  of  his  future  bride ;  for  were 
Eleanor  Ashby  to  know  of  them — and  Maida  the  gipsey  was  the 
only  one  from  whom  he  could  fear  betrayal, — his  hopes  and  pros- 
pects in  that  direction  were  dashed  aside.  And  if  Maida  knew 
that  Eleanor  Ashby  was  about  to  become  his  bride,  she  would  tell 
her  all.    This  was  what  he  feared  she  had  done,  that  afternoon. 

His  father  and  Sir  Edward  Ashby  both  knew  well  what  the 
deeds  were  that  were  so  carefully  concealed,  and  they  had  helped 
to  conceal  them ;  for  Victor  Briancourt  had  his  own  motives  in 
wedding  his  son  with  the  future  heiress  of  Ashby,  and  securing  the 
title  in  his  family ;  and  Sir  Edward  Ashby,  by  some  act  of  former 
years,  had  placed  himself,  his  safety — liis  very  life,  even,  in  the 
power  of  Victor  Briancourt,  so  that  lie  was  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  this  man,  to  do  whatsoever  he  willed.  And  the  compact 
between  the  two  men  was  this :  that  on  certain  considerations — 
which  the  reader  will  become  acquainted  with  in  due  time — tho  son 
of  Victor  Briancourt  should  receive  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  the  nieco 
of  Sir  Edward,  and  heiress  presumptive  of  Ashby,  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday. 

Was  the  plan  to  fail  now,  almost  at  the  eleventh  hour  ?  The 
long  cherished  prospects  of  years — were  they  to  be  destroyed  now  ? 
This  was  what  Morley  Briancourt  asked  himself,  with  his  mind  in 
a  state  of  tormenting  anxiety  and  apprehension.  His  father  had 
planned  this  match  for  him ;  but  he,  although  averse  to  it  at  first, 
had  entered  into  the  project,  afterwards,  with  all  the  ardor  that 
father  could  have  wished,  tempted  both  by  the  golden  prize  held 
out  to  him,  and  by  the  piquant  and  charming  beauty  of  Eleanor 
herself,  which,  attractive  as  it  made  her  childhood,  even,  promised 
a  future  of  rare  fascination ;  and  now,  that  his  ambitious  golden 
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dreams  had  grown  so  dear,  and  his  passion  for  his  beautiful  bride- 
elect  so  deep  and  strong,  the  contemplation  of  even  the  possibility 
of  failure  was  not  to  be  endured. 

He  paused  in  his  walk  by  the  great  arched  window  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment,  and  leaning,  with  folded  arms,  against  the  stone 
shaft  rising  in  the  centre,  stood  there  in  deep  thought,  with  the  cool 
night-wind  playing  free  over  his  flushed  and  heated  brow,  from 
which  the  heavy  masses  of  dark  hair  were  swept  restlessly  away  ; 
and  his  dark,  troubled  glance  fixed  upon  the  moonlight  sward  with- 
out, where  the  broad,  smooth,  dewy  lawn  lay  bathed  in  the  silver 
radiance  of  the  night. 

Suddenly,  some  object,  small  and  white,  fluttered  through  the 
air,  and  glittering  in  the  moonftams,  fell  at  his  feet.  It  caught  his 
eye.  Stooping,  he  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  scrap  of  white  paper, 
upon  which  some  words  were  written. 

"  Where  did  it  come  from'?"  was  his  involuntary  thought,  un- 
consciously half  uttered  aloud. 

Carrying  it  beneath  the  light  within  the  apartment,  he  examined 
the  writing.  In  a  moment,  a  fierce,  half-suppressed  exclamation 
burst  from  his  lips.  He  read  the  words  rapidly.  They  were  as 
follows : 

"  Morley  Briancourt  : — Meet  me,  an  hour  hence,  at  the  edge 
of  Penshurst  Copse,  above  the  river.  Do  not  fail  me,  or  I  shall 
be  forced  to  seek  you  out  when  it  would  scarcely  be  agreeable  to 
you.  I  would  not  willingly  expose  you,  if  you  are  inclined  to  do 
what  is  right ;  but  otherwise,  you  know  my  power — a  power  which 
I  will  exercise  to  its  full  extent  for  those  whom  you  have  wronged. 

Maida." 

A  muttered  curse  sprang  to  his  lips.  He  strode  towards  tho 
great  window  again,  and  leaping  quickly  from  the  low  stone  sill, 
looked  hastily  about  him.  But  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  And  yet 
the  hand  from  which  that  message  came  must  have  been  near — 
very  near. 

He  lingered  a  moment,  and  then  went  in  again,  closing  the  win- 
dow after  him.  A  single  moment  he  stood  motionless  ;  then  tak- 
ing the  paper  to  the  light  once  more,  slowly  re-read  it,  lingering 
particularly  on  the  words  "  I  would  not  willingly  expose  you,  if 
you  are  inclined  to  do  what  is  right."  "  Then,"  he  murmured, 
"  she  has  not  yet — "  He  broke  oft'  short,  and  seating  himself  at  a 
table,  leaned  liis  head  upon  his  hand,  remaining  for  several  mo- 
ments plunged  deep  in  thought.  Finally  he  rose.  "  Yes — I  will 
be  there — by  Penshurst  Cope — I  will  be  there  !"  he  said.  Crump- 
ling the  paper  in  his  hand,  with  a  hard  grasp,  ho  moved  hastily 
away,  and  left  the  room. 


It  was,  perhaps,  some  three  hours  before  midnight,  and  the 
moon,  that  had  risen  clear  and  bright,  was  obscured  ever  and  anon 
by  heavy  clouds  that  seemed  to  threaten  a  storm  ere  morning. 
Among  the  trees  bending  over  the  river,  the  wind  swept  at  times 
with  a  fitful,  wailing  gust  that  died  away  in  a  low,  faint  moan, 
mournful  enough  to  listen  to. 

There  was  a  woman  pacing  the  path  above  the  river,  moving  to 
and  fro  continually,  with  folded  amis,  just  in  the  shadow  of  a 
small  wood  that  crowned  the  rocky  bank.  It  was  the  gipsey  wo- 
man Maida,  and  this  was  the  place  of  rendezvous — Penshurst  Copse. 
Yonder,  in  the  flying  moonlight,  was  Penshurst  village,  with  its 
wide,  bare  common  stretching  away  to  the  forest,  where  the  gipsoy 
camp  had  been.  But  the  tents  were  not  there  now ;  every  one  had 
vanished.    The  gipseys  were  gone. 

Maida  only  lingered,  but  it  was  because  she  had  work  to  do  here. 
She  had  sent  her  people  away,  knowing  not  when  she  might  rejoin 
them,  or  where,  but  devoted  to  the  purpose  she  had  before  her,  and 
little  caring  how  far  she  sacrificed  her  own  convenience  to  it.  And 
to-night  she  waited  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood  for  Morley  Brian- 
court. 

Moment  after  moment,  the  rapid  glance  of  her  large,  clear  eyes 
traversed  the  river-path,  awaiting  his  appearance.  The  hour  was 
passing ;  the  last  moment  had  almost  come.  But  ere  it  fled,  a 
dark  form  was  visible  in  the  distance,  moving  hastily  along  towards 
Penshurst,  from  the  direction  of  Ashby.  Scarcely  one  in  a  thousand 
could  have  recognized  a  familiar  form  at  that  distance  in  the  fitful, 
cloudy  gleaming  of  the  moonlight ;  but  the  instant  Maida's  glance 
descried  it,  she  paused  in  her  measured  walk,  murmuring  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Ay — that  is  he.  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  estimate  of  my 
power.  He  dared  not  fail  me."  And  a  slight  triumph  and  smilo 
curved  her  lip. 

He  came  nearer  and  nearer,  gradually  slackening  his  pace  as 
her  figure  became  visible  to  liim.  She  stood  motionless,  making 
not  a  step  towards  him,  but  waiting  for  him  to  come  up.  Ho 
reached  the  spot ;  he  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  her, 

"  Well,  Maida,"  he  said,  briefly. 

"  Well,  Morley  Briancourt,"  she  returned,  quietly,    "  You  are 
punctual ;  I  like  that,  for  I  have  business  with  you," 
"  What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  moments,  though  I  hardly  think  you 
are  ignorant  of  it  now.  I  dare  say  you  arc  not  over-pleased  that  I 
should  make  my  appearance  in  your  vicinity,  especially  at  this 
particular  time  V 

She  regarded  him  with  a  glanco  at  once  koen  and  careless,  as 
sho  spoke  the  words  in  a  significant  tone. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  entertain  the  supposition,"  he 
answered,  with  an  appearance  of  unconcern,  affecting  not  to  per- 
ceive her  meaning.    "  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

"It  is?"  she  returned.  "And  yet  one  would  hardly  think  so 
from  your  anxiety  to  avoid  me  this  afternoon." 

She  watched  well  the  effect  of  her  words.  He  started,  and 
looked  visibly  annoyed. 

"  Do  not  think,  Morley  Briancourt,"  she  said,  with  an  accent  of 
slight  sternness,  after  a  moment's  silence, — "  do  not  think  that  I 
do  not  read  your  actions  and  their  motives.  You  flattered  your- 
self that  you  would  keep  at  a  distance,  when  you  found  whom  you 
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•were  approaching.  You  hoped  to  bo  safe,  too,  from  recognition 
l.v  remaining  so  fir  off.  Hut  I  watched  von  from  the  first  moment 
to  the  last,  and  knew  the  fear  that  prompted  you  to  shun  me. 
You  feared  to  have  me  see  you,  in  the  first  place ;  and  next,  you 
shrunk  from  appearing  before  me  with  so  fair  a  maiden  at  your 
side;  for  you  knew  that  I  would  at  once  possess  myself  of  your 
position  and  prospects,  and  remembered  a  certain  warning  winch  I 
gave  you,  some  five  years  ago." 

His  brow  grew  black  and  angry.  Even  by  the  clouded  moon- 
light, the  passionate  working  of  his  features  could  be  observed. 

"  Woman,  how  dare  you  ("  ho  cried,  fiercely. 

"(),  I  can  dare  a  great  many  things,  Morley  Briancourt,"  she 
answered,  with  unruffled  calmness, — "  I  can  dare  a  great  many 
things,  when  I  have  right  on  my  side.  I  say,  you  were  apprehen- 
sive of  trouble  if  I  should  become  acquainted  with  your  plans  and 
purposes ;  but  I  have  been  acquainted  with  them  for  some  time." 

"  You  hare — you  have  V  he  uttered,  with  ill-suppressed  rage. 

"  I  have ;  and  that  is  why  I  have  come  hither." 

"What do  y<m  know  of  my  plans f  It  is  falsel  You  know 
iiutliing  of  them  or  of  me." 

"  Von  know  better,  Morley  Briancourt,"  said  the  woman,  stern- 
ly,— "  you  know  better ;  for  you  know  that  if  I  were  ignorant  of 
them,  I  could  not  speak  as  I  do.  Do  not  think  to  frighten  me,  or 
deceive  ine,  with  your  blustering.  I  have  kept  you  in  sight,  night 
and  day,  for  five  years.  Ay,  you  may  start,  and  look  back,  but 
your  frowns  come  too  late.  For  five  years  I  have  watched  you ; 
for  do  not  think  the  warning  I  gave  you  so  long  ago  was  an  idle  one. 
I  have  been  silent,  invisible,  all  this  time ;  for  I  did  not  wish  to 
trouble  you  until  you  should  be  ready  to  transgress  my  injunction ; 
but  now  that  the  time  is  so  near,  I  come  to  repeat  my  warning.  It 
were  better  for  you  to  die  than  attempt  to  wed  with  Eleanor 
Ashby  I" 

He  uttered  not  a  word,  but  stood  with  his  lips  compressed,  his 
brow  contracted,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  You  arc  silent,  Morley  Briancourt,"  she  continued.  "  It  is 
well ;  for  you  know  you  cannot  dare  mo  with  impunity.  You 
shall  never,  while  I  live,  lead  Eleanor  Ashby  to  the  altar,  to  tako  a 
wife's  vows,  and  bind  herself  to  evorlasting  misery  and  shame.  I 
will  prevent  the  evil  you  would  do.  The  wrong  you  have  already 
done  is  sufficient  to  brand  you  with  a  villain's  mark  forever,  and 
all  that  restrains  me  from  exposing  it  is  the  prayer  of  tho  injured, 
who  would  leave  you  unharmed  by  exposure,  guilty  as  you  arc" 

Morley  Briancourt  looked  up, 

"  Is  any  one  at  K  vecroft  aware — have  you  betrayed — any  of  these 
things  which  you  have  discovered  %"  he  stammered. 
"  No,"  answered  the  gipsey  woman. 
"  Will  you  swear  if?"  he  said,  eagerly. 

"  No — I  will  not  swear  it,"  said  Maida,  coldly.  "  My  word  is 
not  so  frail  that  it  requires  an  oath  to  bind  it.  I  have  told  you : 
let  that  be  sufficient.  I  would  not  cause  unnecessary  pain,  unless 
I  am  driven  to  extremities  ;  and  if  that  occur,  be  assured  I  shall 
have  no  further  scruples.  I  have  told  you  that  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly expose  you,  it'  1  can  help  it,  for  the  sake  of—"  She  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  went  on  :  "  And,  therefore,  I  have  called  you 
hither  to  warn  you  in  private  to  desist  from  this  step  which  you 
contemplate.    Are  you  prepared  to  do  so  V 

Ho  did  not  speak  directly.  In  a  moment,  however,  ho  raised  his 
eyes  to  her  face,  saying : 

"  You  havo  not,  then,  told  El — Miss  Ashby  anything  that 
would — "    He  paused. 

"  I  havo  not  breathed  to  her  a  word,"  answered  the  gipsey  wo- 
man, "  that  would  give  her  the  most  remote  idea  of  what  your 
deeds  have  been  heretofore ;  for  I  would  wish  to  keop  all  as  silent 
as  may  be.    I  have  only  put  her  on  her  guard." 

"  How  V    He  spoke  fiercely — in  a  threatening  tone. 

But  Maida  answered  quietly  : 

"  I  merely  warned  her  not  to  wed  you.  That  if  sho  did,  she 
would  repent  it." 

"  And  was  that  all  1" 
"  That  was  all." 

"  You  give  me  your  word  that  you  breathed  not  tho  faintest  hint 
of  the  secret  of  which  you  are  possessed  1" 

"  I  have  already  done  so.  I  repeat  it,  if  you  are  not  satisfied," 
she  returned,  coldly. 

Morley  Briancourt  meditated  a  few  moments,  ne  stood  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  his  head  bent,  and  one  hand  thrust 
in  his  bosom.  In  the  cloudy  moonlight,  Maida  could  see  that  ho 
was  strangely  agitated.  But  she  could  not  see  tho  horrible  thought 
lurking  in  his  heart.  She  believed  his  agitation  to  arise  from  his 
unhappineet  in  the  prospect  of  losing  Eleanor  Ashby.  Presently 
he  looked  up.    His  voice  was  strange  and  hoarse,  as  he  spoke : 

"  Maida,"  he  said,  "  there  is,  then,  not  one  beside  yourself  to  wit- 
ness against  mo  V 

She  regarded  him  with  an  air  of  perplexity. 

"  There  is  not  one,  Morley  Briancourt.  Can  you  not  compre- 
hend me?  And  I  tell  you  that  it  you  choose  to  relinquish  this 
shameful  and  wretched  scheme  of  yours,  I  am  silent  on  tho  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  you  persist  in  it,  tliero  is  wanting  but  a  single  word 
from  my  lips  to  ruin  you." 

"And  that  word  shall  never  be  spoken!"  uttered  Morley  Brian- 
court,  hoarsely,  as  ho  sprang  upon  tho  gipsey,  his  left  hand  clutch- 
ing her  throat,  his  right  raised  high  in  tho  air.  A  knife  glittered 
and  flashed  in  the  moon's  dreary  light;  there  was  a  struggle,  a 
blow,  a  groan,  and  tlie  form  of  tho  gipsey  woman  lay  silent  at  tho 
murderer's  feet.  Her  threat  was  harmless  now.  One  instant  ho 
gazed  upon  the  motionless  figure,  then  bent  down  and  examined 
the  stark,  cold  face,  upturned  to  the  night,  with  Clio  white  moon- 
rays  drifting  over  it.  The  heart,  so  lately  beating  with  tlio  fulness 
of  life,  was  still ;  the  breath  had  fled  from  those  proud  lit;:  the 
light  from  those  glazing  eyes ! 


"Safe — safe — safe!"  muttered  Motley  Hrianconrt,  with  feverish 
trcmulousness.  "  She  is  gone — the  only  stumbling-block  in  my 
way !  He  paused  not  to  look  again,  not  even  to  draw  tho  knife 
from  his  victim's  breast.  Indeed,  with  desperate  energy,  he  lifted 
the  corpse  in  his  arms,  dragged  it  down  from  the  pathway  to  the 
edge  of  the  rocky,  precipitous  bunk,  and  released  his  hold.  With 
a  dull,  sullen  plush,  it  fell  into  the  dark  river.  The  waters  parted 
to  receive  it,  moaned  and  gurgled  for  a  moment,  and  then  closed 
silently  over  the  form  of  Morley  Briancourt's  enemy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INMATES  OF  ASHBY  PLACE. 

Morning  found  Eleanor  Ashby  in  a  great  degree  recovered  from 
tho  impressions  of  the  preceding  evening.  Tho  soothing  quiet  of 
the  intervening  hours  of  slumber  had  deprived  them  of  their  vivid- 
ness, and  nearly  dissipated  them  entirely ;  so  that,  looking  back, 
they  seemed  as  a  nightmare,  which,  as  one  starts  from  it  in  the 
deep  midnight,  seems  sufficiently  horrible,  but  whose  terrors  fade 
away  with  the  dawn. 

Her  usual  gaiety  and  animation  were  completely  restored,  and 
the  careless,  light-hearted  Eleanor  was  herself  once  more ;  while 
her  handmaiden,  pretty  Lucy  Elmore,  whose  state  of  mind,  like 
that  of  a  great  many  others,  was  always  colored  by  surrounding 
circumstances,  was  cheerful  as  a  bird,  in  proportion  to  the  cheer- 
fulness of  her  mistress.  Eleanor  made  a  rapid,  yet  graceful  toilet, 
thinking,  us  she  beheld  her  own  bright  face  in  the  dressing-glass, 
while  Lucy  was  dressing  her  hair,  tliat  it  was  a  very  different  one 
from  that  which  the  same  mirror  had  reflected  last  evening  when 
she  came  Dp  to  her  chamber  after  the  ride  to  Penshurst  Common ; 
and  inwardly  convinced  that  the  gipsey  woman  had  been  merely 
trying  the  extent  of  her  credulity,  and  that  it  was  really  a  great 
piece  of  nonsense,  after  all,  to  believe  a  word  she  had  said,  resolved 
not  to  wear  such  a  ridiculously  sober  countenance  again  for  so 
trifling  a  cause. 

"Lucy,"  she  said,  lightly,  to  her  maid,  "I  saw  your  fine  gipsey 
dame,  Maida,  last  evening.  She  is  very  handsome.  She  would 
do  grandly  for  an  empress,  Lucy ;  but  I  don't  think  much  of  her 
for  doing  her  best  to  frighten  people." 

"  To  frighten  people  ?"  echoed  the  maid,  wondcringly.  "  I  did. 
not  know  she  did  that.  She  told  me  nothing  that  was  not  pleas- 
ant— " 

"Ay,"  joined  in  Eleanor  Ashby,  smilingly, — "she  told  you,  I'll 
warrant  me,  that  young  Harry  Longworth,  tho  butler's  son,  had 
been  whispering  something  in  your  ear  down  yonder  under  tho 
hawthorn,  and  that  you  were  to  be  wedded  before  another  Christ- 
mas should  eomo." 

Lucy  Elmore  blushed  scarlet,  and  her  bright  eyes  fell  bashfully. 
But  then  sho  said,  modestly : 

"  It  was  that,  or  something  very  near  it,  that  sho  told  me,  dear 
Miss  Eleanor ;  though  I  am  sure,"  and  she  smiled,  "  I  do  not  know 
how  you  guessed  it  so  easily." 

Eleanor  laughed. 

"  You  forget  that  I  havo  a  woman's  eyes,  dear  Lucy,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  guessed  long  ago  that  Harry  liked  you  better  than  ho  dared 
to  say.  Well,  he  is  an  honest  youth,  and  I  know  he  will  make  you 
a  good  husband.  Heigho !  I  only  wish,  Lucy,  that  Maida  had 
given  me  as  happy  a  fate ;  though,  indeed,  I  do  not  credit  a  word 
she  said." 

"  She  said  something  to  displease  yon,  thon  1"  asked  Lucy, 
gently. 

"  Something  that  discomposed  and  annoyed  mo  very  much  for  a 
time,"  replied  her  mistress.  "  But  I  do  not  mean  to  let  it  trouble 
mo,  or  make  me  treat  other  people  with  distrust.  Lucy,  have  you 
seen  Mr.  Briancourt  out  yet,  this  morning  ?  I  daro  say  he  is  already 
on  the  lawn.    I  am  sometliing  later  than  usual,  I  believe." 

"  No ;  I  do  not  think  he  has  left  his  room  yet,"  said  Lucy.  "  But 
I  saw  that  saucy  man  of  his,  some  fifteen  minutes  ago,  in  the  great 
hall,  and  he  was  just  going  up  to  his  master,  he  said;  so  I  daro 
say  Mr.  Briancourt  will  be  out  first,  now." 

"  You  do  not  like  Will  Humphries,  Lucy,  I  sec,"  said  Miss 
Ashby. 

No,  indeed,  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  no  is  too  impudent  for  me ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  say  such  things,  because  he  is 
young  Mr.  Briancourt's  own  man,  Harry  Longworth  says  he  is 
sure  Will  Humphries  is  a  great  knave,  and  bade  mo  beware  of 
him.  But  I  would  not  say  this  to  another  than  you,  miss,"  she 
added,  in  a  grave  tone. 

"  No — it  is  best  not — it  is  best  not,  Lucy,"  returned  Miss  Ashby, 
musingly.  "  Think  what  you  will,  so  that  you  judge  not  too  has- 
tily ;  be  as  cautious  as  you  will,  but  do  not  make  unnecessary  ene- 
mies. I  would  be  civil  to  him,  but  no  more.  I  do  not  like  the 
man,  I  think,  any  better  than  you  do ;  but  then  he  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  and  besides,  he  is  not  one  of  the  family  servants." 

"  And  I  hope  he  never  will  be,"  6aid  Lucy,  somewhat  warmly. 

Miss  Ashby  laughed. 

"  Why,  dear  Lucy,"  she  responded,  "  that  would  be  inevitable, 
if — "    She  bethought  herself,  paused  and  blushed. 

"I  hope,  dear  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Lucy  Elmore,  seriously, 
catching  the  thought  her  mistress  would  not  express, — "  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  of  marrying  this  great  while  yet, — at  least,  not  of 
marrying — " 

"  Whom,  Lucy  1"  asked  Eleanor,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Mr.  Briancourt,  Miss  Eleanor,"  answered  the  maid,  hesitating 
at  speaking  so  familiarly  on  the  subject,  yet  obliged  to  finish  what 
6he  had  so  impulsively  began. 

"  Why,  do  you  dislike  the  master  as  well  as  the  man  ?"  laughed 
Miss  Ashby,  good-humoredly.  "  Fie,  Lucy  1  you  should  not  judge 
hardly  of  everybody.  But  I  do  not  think  you  over  liked  Mr. 
Briancourt  over-much,  though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  guess  why." 


"  I  could  not  tell  why  myself,  dear  Miss  Eleanor,"  answered 
Lucy,  thoughtfully.  "  And,  indeed,  I  know  I  have  no  right  to 
utter  a  word  concerning  him  or  Ins  business  here,  in  the  way  of 
Opinion,  but  I  have  been  with  you  so  many  years  that — "  She 
paused  and  blushed,  afraid  to  go  on,  lest  she  should  seem  imperti- 
nent.   Eleanor  comprehended  her,  however. 

"  Yes — yes ;  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  she  returned,  kindly, 
"  and  you  mean  well.  I  do  not  resent  it,  dear  Lucy,  that  you  tako 
an  interest  in  my  happiness,  for  I  know  you  love  mo ;  yet  I  am 
better  pleased  that  you  do  not  speak  too  readily  of  these  matters. 
But  you  must  not  cherish  this  feeling  with  regard  to  my  marriage 
with  Mr.  Briancourt,  which  I  am  not  at  all  certain  will  ever  take 
place ;  for  although  you  may  not  be  conscious  of  it  yourself,  it  may 
bo  very  wrong  to  do  so.  Beware  of  unfounded  prejudices, 
Lucy." 

Sho  tied>on  her  sash,  took  np  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  carol- 
ling a  merry  air,  lightly  descended  the  stairs  leading  to  tho  great 
hall.  No  one  but  the  housekeeper  was  visible  below  ;  and  Morley 
Briancourt  had  not  yet  left  his  chamlier,  though  he  usually  rose 
much  earlier ;  and  Sir  Edward  Ashby  never  mado  his  appearanco 
until  the  usual  breakfast  hour. 

Throwing  a  light  scarf  about  her  neck,  she  ran  out  into  the  park 
to  court  the  fresh  morning  uir,  that  lent  a  brighter  glance  to  her 
beautiful  dark  eyes,  nnd  a  vivid  bloom  to  her  already  glowing 
cheek.  Then  looking,  in  her  fresh  and  snowy  drapery,  and  the 
azure  scarf  floating  over  her  dress,  like  the  fairest  of  tho  graces, 
she  went  into  the  house  again. 

Breakfast  was  ready,  and  Sir  Edward  waiting  in  the  hall.  Mor- 
ley Briancourt  had  not  made  his  uppearance.  His  valet  reported 
that  he  had  a  slight  headache — his  excuse  for  not  joining  them. 
The  repast  was  a  silent  one.  Sir  Edward  Ashby  was  a  dark,  steni, 
reserved  man.  Eleanor  seldom  met  him  except  at  table,  and  then 
he  spoke  as  seldom  as  possible.  He  had  always  been  thus,  as  far 
as  her  remembrance  went.  He  was  her  uncle,  and  her  guardian, 
but  ho  was,  after  all,  a  stranger  to  her.  There  was  neither  affec- 
tion nor  confidence  between  them. 

Ho  sat  there,  the  master  of  Ashby  Place,  apart  from  all  others. 
Eleanor  wondered  sometimes  that  this  cold,  harsh,  uncommunica- 
tive man,  almost  a  hermit  in  his  own  house,  should  have  been  the 
brother  of  her  own  father,  who,  in  his  lifetime,  when  he  was  master 
here,  had  been  beloved  by  his  equals,  and  almost  adored  by  his 
dependents.  But,  after  all,  he  had  only  been  her  father's  half- 
brother.  Eleanor  had  been  afraid  of  him  in  her  childhood.  As 
she  grew  older,  the  feeling  of  awo  with  which  sho  regarded  him 
had  changed  into  something  like  indifference.  She  treated  him 
with  respect,  but  distantly,  still ;  for  his  presence  always  cast  a 
restraint  over  her.  The  domestics,  who  were  old  retainers  at 
Ashby,  having  served  there  during  her  father's  timo,  from  his  child- 
hood to  his  death,  were  not  one  of  them  attached  to  this  master. 
The  contrast  between  him  and  Sir  James  Ashby,  whom  everybody 
had  loved  for  his  noble  heart,  his  beauty,  his  goodness  and  cheer- 
ful temper,  who  had  a  sunny  smile,  a  pleasant  word,  and  a  warm 
greeting  for  every  one,  who  was  honest  and  open  as  the  day,  and 
of  whom  none  could  have  spoken  a  word  of  evil, — that  contrast 
was  most  unfavorable  to  Sir  Edward.  They  would  have  refused 
to  remain  at  Ashby,  dear  as  it  had  grown  to  them,  after  his  succes- 
sion, had  it  not  been  for  the  little  Eleanor,  the  only  remaining  child 
of  their  late  beloved  master  and  mistress. 

Sir  Edward  Ashby  mingled  very  seldom  with  his  country  neigh- 
bors, and  rarely  had  visitors.  The  only  one  who  ever  Tisited  him 
intimately  was  one  who  had  been  known  to  him  from  boyhood — 
Victor  Briancourt,  the  father  of  Eleanor  Ashby's  lover.  Eleanor 
often  wondered  at  the  intimacy  between  these  two  men ;  for  as  the 
one  was  dark,  stern  and  forbidding,  the  other  was  graceful,  affable, 
elegant  in  person  and  manners,  of  polished  and  courtly  address, 
and  of  extreme  personal  l>eauty.  Neither  of  these  men  could  have 
been  above  forty-five  years  of  age ;  and  yet,  while  Mr.  Briancourt 
looked  ten  years  younger,  Sir  Edward  Ashby  seemed  as  much 
older  than  ho  really  was. 

But  differ  as  they  might,  they  were  very  intimate ;  and  Victor 
Briancourt  came  to  Ashby  Place  two  or  three  timos  a  year  to  en- 
liven its  gloom  with  his  presence.  He  was  quite  at  home  there, 
and  Eleanor  was  never  sorry  to  see  him,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  make  themselves  agreeable  everywhere  and  to  every  one. 

Despite  the  seclusion  in  which  Sir  Edward  kept  himself,  how- 
ever, Eleanor  was  not  debarred  entirely  from  the  pleasure  of  socie- 
ty abroad.  Some  five  miles  from  Ashby  Place,  was  Briarfiold,  a 
fine  old  estate,  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  well-wooded  park,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  handsome  and  substantial  mansion, 
built  of  red  brick,  and  called  Briarfield  Hall.  It  had  been  the 
property  of  an  old  and  esteemed  neighbor  of  Eleanor's  late  father ; 
but  ho  had  died  years  agone,  and  his  son  possessed  it  now.  Young 
Hugh  Latimer  and  his  sister,  after  their  father's  death,  had  been 
taken  to  the  residence  of  their  guardian  in  York ;  while  their  aunt, 
a  maiden  lady,  the  only  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Latimer,  remained  at 
Briarfield,  to  tako  care  of  tho  old  place  during  the  minority  of  her 
nephew.  Five  years  previous  to  the  time  of  the  events  which  this 
story  details,  Mary  Latimer  had  come  home  to  stay  with  her  aunt, 
while  Hugh  was  travelling  with  his  guardian ;  and  then  commenced 
a  friendship  between  herself  and  Miss  Ashby,  which  had  remained, 
like  their  intercourse,  uninterrupted  ever  since. 

[to  be  continued.] 


The  mind  of  man  is  formed  to  desire  and  to  relish  variety. 
The  objects  with  which  he  is  conversant  are  varied  without  end,  to 
gratify  that  desire  and  to  correspond  with  that  relish.  The  glare 
of  a  perpetual  sunshine  und  the  fervid  heat  of  a  continual  summer 
would  speedily  oppress  and  destroy  mankind ;  but  relieved  by  the 
tranquillity  of  darkness,  the  freshness  of  spring,  the  scdateness  of 
autumn,  and  even  the  gloom  of  winter,  they  become  no  less  grate- 
ful than  they  are  beneficial. — Manton. 
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GOLD  DIGGERS  ON  THE  MARCH. 

AUSTRALIAN  SKETCHES. 

We  present  on  this  page  four  spirited  engravings,  illustrating  life 
in  Australia,  under  the  aspects  it  assumes  since  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  fields  which  have  effected  quite  a  social  revolution.  The 
first  engraving  delineates,  in  the  foreground,  a  couple  of  "  pros- 
pectors," as  our  Californians  call  them,  on  the  march.  Their  rude 
costumes  are  adapted  for  service,  not  show.  In  the  distance  is  a 
covered  cart,  drawn  hy  two  stout  horses  over  the  uneven  ground, 
guided  hy  a  wagoner  and  preceded  hy  another  gold  seeker,  with 
his  dog  and  gun.  The  second  engraving  shows  also  a  highly  char- 
acteristic scene.  A  couple  of  horsemen  in  the  foreground  have 
taken  refuge  from  a  stampede  of  wild  cattle.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance the  head  of  the  drove  is  seen  pouring  furiously  along  in  mad 
career.  Woe  to  the  horseman  who  finds  himself  in  their  path  with- 
out an  opening  tor  escape.  In  five  minutes  horse  and  rider  would 
be  a  shapeless  mass  of  trampled  jelly.  The  next  engraving  do- 
picts  a  group  of  "  prospectors. "  Their  costume  is  true  Californian 
— one  which  suits  the  latitude  ot  Australia  as  well  as  it  docs  that 
of  San  Francisco.  The  bearded  faces,  the  slouched  hat,  the  belted 
waist  to  wear  arms,  the  huge  hoots — have  become  quite  familiar  to 
our  eyes  of  late.  The  lad  on  the  right  appears  to  he  inquiring  his 
way,  and  his  dog  and  that  of  the  miners,  are  exchanging  saluta- 
tory growls  of  rather  an  ominous  character.  But  nothing  unpleas- 
ant need  be  feared,  as  the  diggers,  beneath  rude  exteriors,  conceal 
good  hearts.    Of  a  diff  erent  character  is  the  trio  depicted  in  the 
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last  engraving.  These  are  unmitigated  rascals.  Vice 
has  indelibly  stamped  itself  upon  their  features.  The 
stooping  figure  in  front,  in  a  half  military  costume,  with 
pistols,  sword  and  riding  boots,  may  be  a  London  bur- 
glar, a  voluntary  or  involuntary  exile  from  the  "  fast- 
anchored  isle."  Low  cunning  distinguishes  the  taller 
rowdy  on  the  left,  and  depravity  and  ferocity  his  com- 
panion. The  three  are  specim  is  of  the  abandoned  char- 
acters too  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Australia.  The 
spirited  sketches  are  taken  from  among  the  fine  illustra- 
tions of  a  little  work  just  published  by  Messrs.  Ticknor 
&  Fields  of  this  city,  entitled  "  A  Boy's  Adventures  in 
the  Wilds  of  Australia :  or,  Herbert's  Note  Book.  By 
William  Howitt," — a  very  interesting  juvenile  work,  got 
up  in  beautiful  style.  Howitt  is  thoroughly  posted  up  in 
Australian  matters,  having  imbibed  the  gold  fever,  and 
engaged  in  gold  mining  with  a  portion  of  bis  family. 
His  "Land,  Labor  and  Gold,"  a  work  of  two  volumes, 
also  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  embodies  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information,  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  refer  as  authority  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Australia.  When  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines  took  place  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  there 
was  a  rush  of  immigration  thither,  similar  to  the  exodus 
which  carried  so  many  thousands  to  California,  and  the 
history  of  the  one  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  fever 
is  a  counterpart  of  that  of  the  other.  Fortunes  made  by 
some — disappointment  and  sickness  incurred  by  others 
— industry  and  vice  fostered  and  developed — prices  in- 
flated in  the  wildest  manner — speculation  run  mad — civ- 
ilization resulting  from  the  movement  of  life,  and  indicat- 
ing clearly  a  providential  design,  these  are  points  which 
arrest  the  attention  in  Australia  as  in  California.  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  gold  fever,  the  rage  for  land  specu- 
lation in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  in  Australia,  was 
almost  unparalleled.  All  who  bought  lands  and  houses 
when  they  were  at  reasonable  rates  made  their  fortunes, 
for  real  estate  worth  in  England  from  five  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  sometimes  brought  a  hundred  and  even  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  increase  of 
Melbourne  has  been  prodigious.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
gold  it  rapidly  increased  from  30,000  to  80,000  inhab 
itants  Howitt,  who  was  not  very  successful  in  his  search 
for  the  root  of  all  evil,  speaks,  as  is  natural  under  such 
circumstances,  rather  disparagingly  of  gold  mining. 
He  says,  with  respect  to  the  gold  fields,  which  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  rush  hither  :  "  It  is  very  important  that 
they  should  be  better  understood  at  home  ;  that  the  ficti- 
tious should  be  brushed  from  the  real  value  ;  and  that  it 
should  be  well  understood  who  are  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  an  object  of  genuine  attraction.  It  is  not  to 
gentlemen,  hut  to  the  working  classes.  Fortunes,  as  gentlemen 
estimate  them,  are  not  to  be  made  there  by  digging.  We  have 
seen  the  Ovens,  and  know  that  it  is  not  to  be  made  there.  What 
we  hear  of  other  diggings  is  similar.  Fortunes  are  not  made  by 
any  one.  There  arc  now  so  many  people  come  out  to  the  dig- 
gings, that,  even  were  they  as  profitable  as  they  were  at  first  repre- 
sented, there  is  such  a  rush  to  any  one  promising  point  that  the 
whole  thing  is  torn  to  pieces.  What  then  will  it  be  when  all  have 
arrived  whom  we  hear  are  leaving  England  ?  The  fever  is  running 
its  course  at  home,  as  the  railway  fever  did,  and  nothing  will  check 
it  till  it  has  ran  its  course  through.  It  is  in  vain  to  ray  out  that 
nobodv,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  is  getting  more  than  navvies' 
wages  for  real  navvies' work  at  the  diggings.  The  people  at  home 
look  at  the  great  Ballarat  nugget,  and  every  man  thinks  he  can 
just  run  over  and  pick  up  one  like  it.  They  look  at  the  ten  tons  of 
gold  by  the  '  Australian,'  and  at  the  aggregate  amount  of  gold 
shipped  monthly  to  England,  and  they  are  persuaded  that  coming 
hither  and  enormous  riches  are  synonymous.  Nothing  will 
teach  them  the  reality,  but  the  stem  reality  itself."  Digging  gold 
in  Australia  is  no  child's  play,  as  many  an  English  gentleman — 
who,  ruined  by  his  turf  speculations,  has  taken  to  mining  to  repair 
bis  shattered  fortunes — lias  found  out  to  his  cost.  As  the  mode  of 
operation  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  California,  with  which  our 
readers  are  so  familiar,  we  subjoin  a  description  of  the  method  of 
conducting  business  at  the  "  Ovens  "  diggings,  compiled  and  con- 
densed from  "  Land,  Labor  and  Gold."  The  diggers  seem 
to  have  two  especial  propensities,  those  of  firing  guns  and  fell- 
ing trees.  No  sooner  have  they  completed  their  day's  work, 
than  they  commence  felling  trees,  which  you  hear  almost  contin- 
ually falling  with  a  crash,  on  one  side  of  you  or  the  oth- 
er. In  fact,  the  stringy-bark  tree  is  the  most  useful  tree 
conccivablo,  for  the  diggers  as  well  as  squatters,  it  being 
useful  for  very  many  purposes.  The  gold  field  here  con- 
sists of  two  "fields,  Spring  Creek  and  Reid's  Creek. 
Spring  Creek  runs  into  Reid's  Creek  some  three  or  four 
miles  below  here.  Altogether  there  are  calculated  to  be 
nearly  twenty  thousand  people  on  these  diggings.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  is  got  out  of  the  wet  diggings ; 
that  is,  out  of  the  bed  of  the  creek.  No  one,  except  he 
sees  it,  can  possibly  form  any  idea  of  what  these  wet  dig- 
gings are.  It  requires  from  ten  to  fourteen  men  to  work 
a  claim,  for  the  water  pours  in  so  fast  as  to  require  a 
good  number  of  them  constantly  bailing  it  out ;  this  is 
done  both  by  buckets  and  pumps.  You  see  long  poles 
placed  on  posts,  like  those  at  old  wells  in  Germany,  the 
outer  end  of  the  pole  being  weighted  so  as  to  balance  the 
bucket  when  full ;  this  machine  they  call  a  wee-gee.  Oth- 
ers use  a  Chinese  pump,  called  a  belt-pump,  which  the 
Chinese  took  to  California,  and  which  Californian  dig- 
gers are  using  here.  The  belt-pump  consists  simply  ot 
a  long  wooden  pipe  or  tunnel,  about  six  inches  square,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  wheel  turning  a  long  band  of 
canvass,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  sowed  together  so  that 
it  forms  a  circle.  On  this  band  are  fixed  upright  square 
pieces  of  board  at  regular  distances ;  and,  as  the  wheel  is 
turned,  these  pieces  of  board  move  onward  with  the 
band,  enter  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  carrying  the 
water  with  them,  discharge  it  at  the  mouth.  Many  of 
these  wet  diggings  arc  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and 
not  only  are  they  thus  flooded  with  fetid  water,  but  the 
sides  continually  tumble  in,  and  require  to  be  cased  with 
slabs  or  sheets  of  the  stringy-bark.  If  this  be  neglected, 
most  likely,  at  the  moment  that  the  diggers  reach  the 
gold,  an  enormous  mass  of  earth  falls  in  and  buries  it 
and  them  joo,  if  they  arc  not  very  lucky,  many  feet  deep. 
They  must  be  worked  day  and  night,  or  they  become  fill- 
ed with  water  to  the  brim.  In  these  dismal  and  trouble- 
some holes  you  sec  groups  of  men  working  under  the 
broiling  sun,  streaming  with  perspiration,  and  yet  up  to 
the  middle  in  water.  Nothing  can  be  more  destructive 
to  the  constitution,  yet  the  quantity  of  gold  found  in  these 
wet  holes  being  much  larger  than  what  is  found  in  the 
dry  ground,  there  is  always  a  rash  there.  These  (hep 
and  unshapely  abysses  arc  black  with  mud,  in  which  lie 
beams  and  poles,  and  masses  of  stringy-bark  ;  other 
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holes  worked  out,  or  whence  the  people  have  been  driven  out  by 
the  overpowering  force  of  water ;  and  amidst  all  this  sludge  and 
filth  and  confusion,  swarms  of  people,  many  of  them  gentlemen  of 
birth  and  education,  all  laboring  as  for  life !  When  you  have  seen 
this,  you  begin  to  have  a  truer  notion  of  what  gold  digging  is,  than 
from  the  rose-water  romancing  of  the  Australian  papers.  Next 
come  the  dry  diggings  :  these  are  far  enough  from  the  stream  to 
be  dug  from  its  drainage.  Every  yard  of  ground  is  there  dug  up  ; 
the  whole  surface  is  honey-combed  with  holes,  from  ten  to  forty 
feet  and  more  deep.  These  arc  far  more  tolerable  than  the  wet 
holes  ;  but  working,  even  there,  is  no  play.  The  strata  through 
which  they  arc  cut,  are  often  as  hard  as  flint ;  and  a  noon  sun 
darting  perpendicularly  into  them,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  being 
able  to  reach  the  worker,  you  may  imagine  something  of  the  sever- 
ity of  this  labor.  In  some  places  large  square  masses  have  been 
dug  out  solidly  ;  and  the  excavations  resemble  the  foundations  of 
some  ancient  city,  like  Nineveh,  laid  open  to  the  day.  The  amount 
of  labor  has  heen  already  enormous.  Indeed,  if  any  one  at  home 
asks  you  whether  he  shall  go  to  the  Australian  diggings,  advise 
him  first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal  pit ;  then  work  a  month  at  a  stone 
quarry ;  next  sink  a  well  in  the  wettest  place  he  can  find,  of  at 
least  fifty  feet  deep  ;  and,  finally,  clear  out  a  space  of  sixteen  feet 
square  of  a  bog  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  if,  after  that,  he  still  has  a 
fancy  for  the  gold  fields,  let  him  come  ;  understanding,  however, 
that  all  the  time  he  lives  on  heavy,  unleavened  bread,  on  tea  with- 
out milk,  and  on  mutton  or  beef  without  vegetables,  and  as  tough 
as  India-rubber.  This  is  not  a  very  flattering  picture,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  truthful  one,  and  while  it  costs  so  much  labor  to  procure 
gold,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market. 
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[Written  for  Rallou'a  Pictorial.] 
Jl  IV E. 

BY  MRS.  R.  T.  ELfinEDCE. 


Tall  spires  of  pr.v*<*  are  lending, 
ttright  flowers  their  sweets  are  sending, 

O'er  meadow,  hill  and  dell: 
Jur.e,  with  her  gorgeous  treasures. 
Wins  my  heart  to  share  her  pleasure*, 

And  I  own  her  magir  spell 
Amund  my  heart  is  stealing. 
Kindling  eTery  ehord  of  feeling; 

Why  I  weep  I  rannot  tell! 
Tender  thought*  just  tinged  with  sadness. 
Some  of  joy  and  some  of  gladness. 
Fringing  smiles  and  tears  together— 
Would  these  thoughts  might  last  forever! 
One  of  June's  sweet,  fragrant  blossoms 
Is  now  drooping  on  my  l>osom; 
How  I've  watrhed  its  fair  charms  perish, 
Like  the  hopes  my  heart  would  eherish  ; 
From  my  bosom  I  will  tear  it, 
*<iainst  my  throbbing  heart  1  11  wear  it; 
Other  flowers  not  half  so  tender. 
To  the  rude  winds  I'll  surrender. 
One  I'll  shrine— I'll  yield  it  not— 
Tis  the  sweet  forget-me-not! 


[Written  for  Ballou  s  Pictorial.) 

THE  MUTINY  AT  SPITHEAD : 
JACK  TAR  AS  A  GENTLEMAN. 

I1T   rXKDXBICK   W.  SAINDBR9. 

Notwithstanding  her  cnoniions  strength,  and  that  for  so 
long  a  period  of  years  Great  Britain  has  been  able  to  hid  proud 
defiance  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world,  it  happened 
once  upon  a  time,  when  England's  naval  force  was  at  its  strongest ; 
when  she  was  engaged  in  one  of  her  most  terrible  and  sanguinary 
wars  ;  that  the  British  lion,  upon  arousing  itself  one  morning  from 
its  lair  and  shaking  its  mane  from  its  eyes — found  to  its  horrible 
surprise  that  it  no  longer  possessed  a  ship,  a  gun,  or  a  sailor ;  no, 
not  so  much  as  a  cabin  boy  or  a  dingy. 

Previous  to  the  year  1797,  the  British  naval  service  was  regulat- 
ed by  laws  differing  materially  from  those  now  in  force.  Founded 
at  a  period  when  slavery  was  universally  tolerated,  and  liberty  com- 
paratively unknown,  there  had  been  but  few  changes  from  tho 
time  of  the  seventh  Henry  up  to  the  period  above  indicated  ;  the  j 
brutal  and  irrational  system  of  impressment  supplied  recruits, 
while  the  allowances  of  pay  and  provisions  were  of  the  most  mea-  i 
gre  and  pitiful  description. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  British  government  could  j 
have  expected  men  who  had  been  suddenly  torn  from  their  homes 
by  a  brutal  press-gang,  for  no  other  crime  than  poverty  or  friend-  , 
lessncss — to  fight  her  battles  without  a  murmur.   But  they  did  ex- 
pect it,  for  they  placed  before  the  unfortunate  men  the  alternative 
— either  to  behave  well,  fight  the  battles  of  their  country,  anil  to 
drudge  unrepiningly  through  the  severe  privations  which  alone  the  ' 
navy  had  to  offer,  in  which  case  they  became  valuable  to  their  ty- 
rants, and  thus  unwittingly  rivettcd  around  their  own  necks  the 
chain  of  that  servitude  which  was  to  gall  them  through  life,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  the  natural  feelings  of  manhood  lead  them 
to  refuse  or  rebel,  should  they  shrink  from  imbruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  those  who  had  never  offended  them,  in  a  war  which 
no  good  principle  might  perhaps  be  able  to  extenuate,  they  were  I 
tried  by  superiors  who  had  no  feelings  in  common  with  themselves,  j 
but  a  life  of  prejudices  eidisted  against  them,  and  either  scourged  1 
into  madness  by  the  application  of  personal  torture  to  their  backs, 
or  ignominiously  strung  up  at  the  yard-arms  of  those  ships  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  enter.     It  is  not  to  l>c  supposed,  however, 
that  all  who  entered  the  service  were  impressed.    The  same  causes 
that  operate  to  fill  our  own  navy,  in  our  own  day,  were  in  force  | 
then  ;  somo  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  misdeeds,  some  be- 
eaOM  thev  were  in  debt  without  the  means  of  payment,  some  bc- 
came  they  could  obtain  a  livelihood  in  no  other  way,  and  a  few — 
n  ven-  few — l>ecuuse  of  their  own  free  will  they  chose  so  to  do. 

But  having  to  serve  a  tyrannical  government  against  their  will, 
was  not  the  only  hardship.  The  food  anil  pay  was  on  a  par  with 
the  means  of  enlistment.  The  water  at  this  time  supplied)  was, 
from  the  ill-constructed  build  of  the  ships,  the  large  number  of 
■MD  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  always  doled  out  to  them  in 
limited  and  most  insufficient  quantities.  Small  as  was  the  allow- 
ance, the  quality  was  still  worse  ;  carried  to  tea  in  wooden  casks, 
so  that  decomposition  rapidly  took  place,  anil  the  liquid  became 
revolting  in  odor  and  swarming  with  putrescent  life.  In  evil  fel- 
lowship with  the  water  was  the  unwholesome  bread  which  accom- 
panied it.  Baked  by  contractors,  whose  only  virtue  was  that  they  j 
cheated  a  bad  government,  it  went  to  sea — as  now — in  the  form  of 
biscuits,  with  the  addition  of  every  species  of  adulteration,  and  a  : 
hardness  somewhat  less  than  that  of  flint.  Transported  from  ship 
to  ship  and  from  station  to  station  until  it  frequently  acquired  sev- 
era!  yenrs  of  age,  it  presented,  upon  being  opened  for  use,  a  mass  i 
of  rottenness  and  mould.  To  this  were  added  beef  and  pork  indu-  J 
rated  bv  an  excess  of  salt,  supplied  by  contract,  also  ;  salted  horse 
mingled  in  a  large  proportion  with  the  beef,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
onlv  genuine  article  of  provision  that  could  be  found  on  board. 
But  even  here  roguery  nnd  rapacity  conspired  to  make  the  friend- 
less sailor  still  a  victim. 

The  pound  of  meat  per  man,  which  the  government  allowed  as 
a  daily  ration,  rarely  exceeded  a  third,  or  at  most,  a  half,  after 
being  subjected  to  the  conscience  of  contractors.    But  after  the 


stores  were  fairly  on  board,  another  and  a  licensed  thief  made  his 
appearance,  in  the  shape  of  a  purser,  who  was  sent  on  board  for 
the  express  purjKMe  of  plundering  impartially  the  government  and 
the  sailor.  Kceciving  no  salary  but  that  which  could  be  saml,  or 
more  properly  stolen  from  the  rations,  the  purser's  office  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth,  in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  government,  how- 
ever, to  mention  that  in  one  article,  the  sailors  were  bountifully 
supplied.  Hum  was  dealt  out  to  them  in  ample  quantities  twice, 
and  sometimes  oftener  each  day. 

But  a  change  was  coming;  human  intelligence  had  advanced 
while  the  British  navy,  or  tho  laws  regulating  it,  had  stood  still. 
England,  while  boasting  of  her  gallant  tars,  her  hearts  of  oak,  was 
practically  denying  that  her  seamen — the  prime  defeneo  of  her 
shores  and  her  wealth — were  human  beings.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  There  were  men  at  that  time  in  thu  service  who 
could  not  be  trampled  upon — men  of  education  and  talent,  who 
were  not  disposed  to  brook  the  wrongs  they  suffered,  and  who 
knew,  could  a  plain  statement  of  their  wrongs  be  placed  before  the 
country,  a  change  for  the  lietter  must  inevitably  ensue. 

Among  the  foremost  of  tho  brave  and  dauntless  spirits,  was  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Joyce,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tobac- 
conist at  Belfast,  where  he  was  shipped  on  board  a  tender,  with 
many  others,  by  the  orders  of  Lord  C'orhampton,  under  a  false 
accusation  of  treasonable  conduct  and  seditious  harangues. 

Having  thus  unwillingly  entered  the  service,  he  speedily  discover- 
ed that  there  were  many  other  bold  and  energetic  men  in  a  like 
predicament  with  himself,  who  would  gladly  seize  upon  any  reas- 
onable pretext  for  compelling  the  government  to  lietter  their  con- 
dition. To  these  men  Joyce  joined  himself ;  they  were  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  whole  navy,  but  they  were  the  leaven 
that  was  to  ferment  the  entire  mass. 

It  is  true  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  royal  navy  who  had  not 
long  groaned  under  his  burthen,  and  who  was  not  more  than  wil- 
ling to  shake  off  part  of  the  load.  But  these  men,  although  ex- 
cellent sailors,  were  rough  and  uneducated  ;  they  ilid  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  combination,  for  secrecy,  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action  ;  in  short  they  were  the  material  for  a  gigantic  nnd 
powerful  body,  but  that  body  lacked  a  head,  and  they  found  a  head 
in  Joyce  and  his  companions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  was  not  the  intention  nor  wish  of 
these  men  to  violently  overthrow  the  system  which  they  abhorred, 
on  the  contrary,  their  demands  were  extremely  moderate  ;  they 
limply  asked  that  justice  which  a  felon  is  not  denied  on  shore. 

It  was  in  the  Channel  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  war,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Bridport,  that  measures  were  first  taken  to 
compass  the  wished-for  design.  The  greatest  unanimity  prevailed 
among  the  sailors.  Two  delegates  from  each  ship  were  appointed 
to  transact  all  business,  and  their  decision  was  to  he  binding  upon 
the  whole.  These  delegates  communicated  from  ship  to  ship,  and 
nothing  whatever  was  undertaken  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  thirty-two  representatives,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  all 
this  was  done  without  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  officers. 
The  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  secrecy  may  be  estimated  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  naval  service,  when  they 
consider  that  in  a  man-of-war,  with  a  crew  ranging  from  three  to 
nine  hundred,  every  seventh  man  is  an  officer  of  some  grade,  and 
the  greater  pari  of  them  consequently  sympathizing  with  those  in 
command  rather  than  with  the  sailors. 

This  fleet  returned  to  Spithend  in  March,  '97,  after  a  short 
cruise,  and  lay  there  in  daily  expectation  of  orders  to  sail.  Now, 
if  ever,  was  the  time  to  put  their  long-cherished  plans  in  execu- 
tion. Valentine  Joyce,  of  the  Royal  George,  William  Senator,  of 
the  Marlborough,  and  John  Saunders,  of  the  Defiance,  were  ap- 
pointed by  their  brother  delegates  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the 
Admiralty,  setting  forth  their  grievances,  and  pointing  out  the 
means  of  redress.  This  was  done  in  the  most  proper  and  res[>cct- 
ful  manner,  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it.  Another  and 
another  was  forwarded  to  the  government,  hut  the  Admiralty  could 
not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  danger.  All  their  lives 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  a  sailor  as  little  better  than 
a  dog,  and  why  should  they  trouble  themselves,  when  business  of 
more  importance  demanded  their  attention  ! 

This  insulting  neglect  and  indifference  exaspernted  the  sailors  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  settled  down  into  a  dogged  determination 
that  if  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  measures,  force 
must  be  employed.  A  hurried  consultation  was  accordingly  held, 
and  preparations  made  with  great  secrecy,  prudence  and  caution,  to 
demonstrate  by  a  striking  exhibition  of  unanimity  in  word  and 
action,  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  fleet  short  of  a  prompt  ad- 
mission and  removal  of  their  grievances.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
they  were  in  daily  expectation  of  orders  to  sail,  for  a  squadron  of 
the  enemy  was  known  to  be  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea'from  the 
opposite  coast  of  France,  at  any  moment.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the 
time  to  make  their  power  felt.  Now,  they  could  make  the  govern- 
ment sensible  of  the  importance  of  that  body  of  men  who  had 
been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  abused.  The  sailors  resolved 
not  to  lift  anchor  until  their  demands  had  been  complied  with. 

On  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  signal  was  made  to 
weigh  anchor.  It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety — the  least  fal- 
tering, the  least  hesitation,  would  ruin  the  whole  scheme  and  eon- 
sign  the  leaders  to  an  ignominious  death.  But  there  was  no  cause 
for  apprehension.  No  sooner  did  the  signal  flutter  at  the  mast- 
head than  the  crew  of  the  flag-ship,  as  one  man,  sprang  into  the 
fore  rigging  and  gave  three  cheers. 

This  was  the  signal.  Another  and  another  ship  followed,  until 
the  rigging  of  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  was  alive  with  sailors,  and 
a  voire  went  up  from  ten  thousand  men,  that  compelled  the  nohlo 
lords  of  Admiralty  to  hearken,  whether  they  would  or  no.  The 
fleet  no  longer  belonged  to  the  government,  but  to  the  sailors. 


The  offi  ecrs  were  politely  informed  that  although  thev  might  re- 
main on  board  their  ships,  yet  their  services  were  for  the  present 
dispensed  with. 

The  delegates — two  from  each  ship — immediately  assembled  on 
board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  take  counsel  and  to  determine  upon 
what  steps  were  most  suitable  to  the  emergency  and  best  adapted 
for  securing  the  object  of  their  movement.  The  strictest  order 
was  preserved  throughout  the  fleet.  A  captain  among  themselves 
was  appointed  on  the  forecastle  of  each  ship,  to  keep  watch  and 
to  enforce  regularity  and  subordination  to  their  orders.  They  care- 
fully abstained  from  nets  of  rndeness  and  violence  toward  their 
officers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  slightest  breach  of  orders 
among  themselves  was  punished  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 
By  their  orders  the  marines  were  disarmed  and  the  magazines 
seized.  The  boats  also  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  made  use  of  to  communicate  from  ship  to  ship  at  their 
pleasure.  The  officers  were  not  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  with  the 
exception  of  som?  few  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to 
their  crews  by  harsh  behaviour — these  were  sent  away.  A  vard 
ro[)c  was  reeved  at  every  fore  yard-arm,  as  a  gentle  hint  of  the 
fate  which  might  be  expected  by  any  person  who  should  be  so 
hardy  as  to  break  through  the  regnlaiions.  All  the  men  were 
sworn  to  be  tmc  to  the  cause,  and  so  strict  was  tho  discipline,  that 
if  any  one  bcc.tmc  intoxicated  he  was  punished  severely.  One 
sailor,  for  bringing  n  pint  of  spirits  on  board,  was  tied  np  nnd 
flogged  unmercifully  with  a  thick  cat.  If  symptoms  of  unwilling- 
ness to  join  the  confederacy  were  observed  on  board  nnv  partic- 
ular ship,  she  was  made  to  east  anchor  between  two  staunch  ad- 
herents, with  a  threat  of  total  destruction  upon  the  least  sign  of 
disobedience. 

The  British  flag  floated  as  usual  at  the  mizzen  peak,  but  in  ad- 
dition, there  was  a  sailor's  flag,  of  blood  red,  duly  hoisted  at  tho 
main.  So  great  was  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole 
sailor  world,  that  even  the  sick  nnd  wounded  seamen  in  the  Hnslar 
Hospital  hoisted  a  flag  composed  of  handkerchiefs  tacked  togeth- 
er, and  cheered  morning  nnd  evening  with  the  fleet. 

In  the  menu  time,  a  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  author- 
ities, setting  forth  that  while  the  military,  the  marines,  and  other 
public  bodies  had,  at  various  times  received  marks  of  the  bounty 
of  the  government  by  allowances  of  bread,  money,  and  other  per- 
quisites, the  pay  of  the  seamen  had  not  been  augmented.  Thev 
therefore  prayed  for  an  increase  of  allowance,  and  expressed  their 
linn  resolve  not  to  put  to  sea  again  until  the  prayer  of  their  peti- 
tion should  have  been  answered — "  unless,  in  the  menn  while,  tho 
enemy's  fleet  might  happen  to  sail  out  of  harbor ;"  in  that  case, 
they  promised  to  "  fight  the  bnttles  of  their  country,  defeat  her 
foes,  nnd  then  return  into  port  to  renew  their  complaints." 

This  respectful  and  moderate  petition  terminated  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"  It  is  also  unanimously  agreed  by  the  fleet,  that  from  this  dav 
no  grievance  shall  be  received,  in  order  to  convince  the  nation  at 
large  that  we  know  where  to  cease  to  ask  as  well  as  to  begin  ; 
and  that  we  ask  nothing  but  what  is  moderate,  and  may  Ik-  grant- 
ed without  detriment  to  the  nation,  or  injury  to  the  service." 

Had  an  earthquake  shaken  Kngland  to  its  centre,  it  would  not 
have  created  greater  consternation  nnd  dismay  than  did  the  tidings 
of  the  mutiny  nt  Spithead.  The  people  were  justly  indignant  at 
the  Admiralty  for  the  course  they  had  pursued  toward  the  sailors, 
in  the  matter  of  their  first  petitions,  when  a  decent,  reasonable  at- 
tention to  their  remonstrances  might  have  saved  the  nation  from  a 
calamity  which  no  man  could  contemplate  without  the  most 
gloomy  forcliodings.  • 

With  the  government,  nil  nerve  and  courage  seemed  to  fail  be- 
fore an  earnest  desire  to  repair,  at  any  risk,  ami  at  any  concession, 
the  disastrous  effects  of  their  own  foolish  nnd  supine  policy.  A 
cabinet  council  was  called,  and  after  n  long  deliberation  it  was 
agreed  for  some  half  dozen  lords  and  admirals  to  repair  to  Forts- 
mouth  that  very  evening,  with  the  expectation  of  soothing  the  irri- 
tated sailors,  and  of  restoring  harmony  by  a  timely  conference. 
Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  nt 
Portsmouth,  negotiations  were  commenced.  Difficulties  existed 
in  the  way  of  reconciliation  on  cither  side  ;  the  Admiralty  insisted 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  certain  points,  which  they  felt  ought  not 
to  l>c  conceded  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fleet  refused  to  narrow  their 
pretensions — the  game,  they  fairly  reasoned,  was  in  their  own 
hands  ;  now  was  the  time  to  unfold  their  grievances  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  their  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  firmness,  respect  and  a  cool  determination  to  ob- 
tain the  end  desired. 

The  lords  commissioners  were  in  a  panic.  They  had  supposed 
that  their  august  presence  so  near  the  scene  of  disorder  would  quell 
all  mutinous  proceedings  at  once — hut  finding  themselves  mis- 
taken, they  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  fleet,  with  the  hope  of 
influencing  the  seamen  by  personal  authority.  Upon  arriving  on 
board  the  Royal  George,  they  expostulated  with  the  delegates  for 
placing  the  country  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  by  the  course 
they  were  pursuing  ;  they  also  assured  them  that  their  request  for 
nn  increase  of  pay  should  be  granted  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
wrongs  of  which  they  complained  should  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  government  ;  but  they  relied  upon  every  man  throughout 
the  fleet  instantly  resuming  his  resjiective  station. 

One  of  the  eommisioners — Admiral  Gardner — nn  impetuous,  but 
zealous  officer,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  proceedings  to  the  crew  of 
the  Hoyal  George  with  more  sincerity  than  discretion.  He  went  on 
the  forecastle,  and  vehemently  accused  the  sailors  of  being  "  skulk- 
ing fellows,  who  knew  the  French  were  ready  for  sea,  and  yet  were 
afraid  to  meet  them  ;  that  their  reasons  for  disobedience  were  mere 
pretence  ;  that  cowardice,  and  that  alone,  had  given  birth  to  tho 
mutiny." 

Such  bold  and  unmeasured  language,  touching  the  feelings  of 
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the  crew  in  the  tenderest  point,  excited  a  tumult  of  rage  and  vio- 
lence, in  which  the  gallant  admiral  was  nearly  thrown  overboard  ; 
extricating  himself,  however,  from  the  crowd,  he  jumped  upon  the 
hammock  nettings,  and,  placing  his  neck  within  the  noose  of  the 
vard  rope  near  him,  cried  out  to  the  men,  and  they  were  advancing 
with  menaces  toward  him  : 

"  If  you  will  return  to  your  duty,  you  may  hang  mc  at  the  yard- 
arm." 

This  sudden  and  novel  exploit  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
admiral,  and  he  was  chcored  by  the  retreating  crew  as  he  once 
more  resumed  his  situation  upon  the,  forecastle. 

Still  tha  lords  commissioners  found  a  respectful  opposition  to 
every  attempt  at  conciliation,  short  of  full  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands already  set  forth  ;  a  personal  conference  had  effected  noth- 
ing more  than  previous  negotiations,  except  perhaps  to  render  the 
resistance  more  obstinate,  just  in  proportion  as  the  embarrassment 
of  the  admiralty  became  more  visible. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  government  became  most  thor- 
oughly and  completely  alarmed ;  courier  after  courier  and  post 
after  post,  hurried  to  and  fro  between  London  and  Portsmouth, 
hearing  statements  and  instructions.  Every  means  which  di- 
plomacy could  suggest  was  tried  to  circumvent  the  sailor  dele- 
gates, and  under  a  multiplicity  of  words  to  entrap  them  into  agree- 
ing to  less  than  their  original  demands,  but  they  found  them  to  bo 
equally  as  good  diplomatists  as  themselves. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long  ;  one  or  the  other — 
the  king  of  England  of  the  sailors,  must  yield.  Tho  sailors  were 
in  no  particular  hurry,  the  king  was — therefore  tho  king  yielded  ; 
orders  wore  received  to  grant  the  mutineers  what  they  demanded 
for  themsolvcs,  and,  of  course,  for  tho  ontiro  British  navy,  as  all 
wero  bound  to  abide  by  tho  decision  of  the  delegates.  Immediate- 
ly upon  receipt  of  the  orders,  the  commissioners  repaired  on  board 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  announced  to  the  delegates  that  their  de- 
mands had  been  complied  with.  The  intelligence  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  the  delegates  proceeded  to 
deliberate  upon  the  steps  now  to  be  taken.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion of  the  whole  affair,  they  signified  to  tho  commissioners  that,  in- 
asmuch as  all  they  had  asked  had  been  granted,  they  were  so  far 
satisfied  and  content,  but — 

The  noble  lords  were  aghast.  Another  difficulty  ?  This  was 
something  they  had  not  anticipated,  this  looked  like  open  rebellion; 
what  was  that  but  ? 

The  delegates  coolly  informed  them  that  they  were  placed  in  a 
peculiar  position  ;  that  their  lives  were  not  worth  a  moment's  pur- 
chase did  they  resign  their  power — in  short,  that  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  nor  wero  they  disposed  to  do  so,  unless  they  could 
obtain  a  free  and  unconditional  pardon  for  all  previous  offences, 
under  the  king's  sign  manual.  In  reply,  the  lords  declared  their 
willingness  to  recommend  his  majesty  to  issue  a  proclamation  and 
amnesty  of  all  offences,  but  insisted  upon  the  fleet  trusting  to  their 
honor,  and  immediately  putting  to  sea.  But  the  delegates  refused 
compliance,  and  wore  alike  deaf  to  the  voice  of  entreaty,  menace 
or  reason  ;  they  firmly  and  explicitly  stated  that  nothing  less  than 
the  king's  proclamation  and  the  sanction  of  parliament  would  jus- 
tify them  in  attaching  confidence  to  the  fan-  words  of  the  board  ; 
they  would  neither  bo  entrapped  nor  intimidated.  High  words 
passed  between  tho  parties,  and  tho  commissioners  returned  to  the 
shore. 

Again  the  blood  red  flag  went  up  on  board  tho  ships — again  the 
invalid  sailors'  flag  of  handkerchiefs  waved  from  the  shore,  and 
tho  fleot  assumed  a  stern  and  threatening  attitude.  In  all  haste  a 
courier  was  despatched  to  London  with  the  tidings.  At  nine  at 
night  a  cabinet  council  was  hastily  called,  and  at  ton,  a  paper 
granting  full  pardon  for  all  past  offences,  to  the  Spithcad  fleet, 
bearing  the  great  seal  of  England  and  the  august  "  George  Rex," 
at  the  bottom — was  in  the  hands  of  a  courier  riding  for  life  and 
toward  Portsmouth. 

The  king's  pardon  was  received  with  delight,  and  the  delegates 
requested  permission  to  row  in  procession  to  St.  Helen's,  attended 
by  bands  of  music,  and  there  return  Lord  Howe — a  venerable  ad- 
miral who  had  exerted  himself  greatly  in  their  behalf — public 
thanks  for  his  services. 

Upon  arriving  on  shore,  they  were  met  by  Lord  and  Lady  Howe, 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Pitt  and  several  of  tho  nobility  and  officers 
of  the  garrison,  and  tho  whole  party  passed  on  to  the  governor's 
house.  At  the  door,  Joyce,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before  as 
one  of  the  principal  delegates,  approached  Lord  Howe,  and  re- 
quested to  know  at  what  hour  the  next  morning  he  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  embark.  His  lordship  replied  their  time  should  be  his  ;  and 
seven  o'clock  was  fixed,  as  the  tide  would  serve  at  that  hour. 
Joyce,  next  turning  to  Lady  Howe,  begged  to  know  whether  she 
would  honor  them  with  her  company,  assuring  her  ladyship  of  per- 
fect safety  and  freedom  of  apprehension.  She  replied,  nothing 
would  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  accede  to  their  request, 
which  shs  did  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  satisfaction.  Lord 
Howo  invited  Joyco  and  his  companions  into  the  governor's  house 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  which  invitation  was  readily  accepted  with 
a  manly  freedom,  unaccompanied  by  the  least  particle  of  familiar- 
ity or  rudeness. 

The  firm  and  dignified  deportment  and  cautious  politeness  of 
these  men  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  the  writers  of 
the  day,  and  from  that  time,  they  became  veritable  sea  lions. 

The  next  day  the  delegates,  with  flying  colors  and  bands  of  mu- 
sic, proceeded  to  the  shore,  where,  after  being  feasted  and  toasted 
by  the  high  mightinesses  of  the  land,  and  having  returned  the 
compliment  by  a  similar  jollification  on  board  their  ships,  they  de- 
livered up  the  fleet  to  the  Admiralty  and  formally  resigned  their 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities,  having  fully  accom- 
plished all  for  which  they  strove  ;  and  thus  pleasantly  ended  the 
mutiny  at  Spithcad. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPEAK  KINDLY. 

BY    BLANCHE  D'ARTOISE 

How  can  I  thank  tliee,  gentle  boy, 

For  thy  kindness  unto  me? 
Life  with  thee  is  a  pure,  calm  joy— 

0,  art  thou  happy  with  me? 

Thou  hast  taught  me  a  lesson,  0  artless  boy, 

A  lesson  deep  to  me ; 
That  l;fe  is  no  dream — with  all  its  alloy, 

It  is  bliss  to  be  comforting  thee. 

But  how  dost  thou  bear  with  my  wilful  prldo? 

With  my  wild  and  fitful  ways? 
0,  where  can  I  find  on  this  earth  so  wide 

Language  to  speak  thy  praise? 

0  keep  these  for  landmarks,  gentle  boy, 

Of  my  gratitude  to  thee ; 
And  though  life  were  not  gold  without  alloy, 

I  am  calmly  happy  with  thee. 

Keep  these  for  souvenirs,  gentle  boy, 

Of  the  love  I  bear  to  thee ; 
And  if  dark  clouds  shadow  our  pure,  calm  joy, 

0  still  speak  kindly  to  me! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HINTS  IN  HOUSEKEEPING. 

BY  MRS.  E.  WELLMOKT. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Bdtler  found  herself  in  just  that  jaded  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  that  almost  any  kind  of  "  help  "  would 
prove  acceptable  to  her.  For  more  than  a  year  she  had  straggled 
on  with  a  mere  chore-girl,  of  whom,  to  quote  her  frequent  remark, 
it  might  be  said,  "  she  made  as  much  work  as  she  did."  Still  this 
was  not  strictly  applicable  to  Nellie  ;  for  she  did  tend  the  door, 
sweep  the  sidewalk,  do  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  and  withal,  she 
was  very  good-natured. 

But  too  much  remained  for  Mrs.  Butler  to  do.  With  her  ordi- 
nary family  she  might  have  accomplished  it  with  considerable  ease  ; 
but  when  the  rich  heiress,  Miss  Euphemia  Jones,  came  to  pass  six 
weeks  with  her,  and  was  brought  up  so  delicately  that  she  could 
not  think  of  bringing  the  water  to  wash  her  own  hands,  and  Susan, 
Mr.  Butler's  half-sister,  came  to  consult  with  a  doctor  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  a  cancer,  and  two  little  Butlers  (brother's  chil- 
dren) were  sent  by  their  fond  parents  to  make  a  visit  and  recall 
the  rare  sights  in  a  strange  city,  our  Mrs.  Butler  became  disheart- 
ened, and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  she  availed  herself  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  an  intelligence  office,  where  some  fifty  girls  wero  waiting 
in  anxious  expectation  of  finding  a  place. 

It  would  seem  a  puzzlng  matter  to  make  a  selection  among  this 
number,  but  as  our  friend  was  graduated  in  price  to  one  dollar  per 
week,  of  course  she  must  select  from  such  as  rose  to  the  inquiry — 
"  who  is  willing  to  serve  as  maid  of  all  work  in  a  gentool  private 
family'!"  Unquestionably  the  pleasant  face  and  kindty  manner 
of  the  applicant  gave  an  impulse  to  many  to  offer  their  services  ; 
for  no  less  than  eight  hale,  buxom  lasses,  fresh  from  the  Emerald 
Islo,  responded.  A  broad-shouldered,  sunny-faced,  carrotty-haired 
Bridget  was  selected — the  address  and  number  of  her  new  mis- 
tress's residence  was  furnished  her,  but  as  Biddy  unfortunately 
could  not  read,  some  ill  imposing  lad  wrongly  directed  her,  and  for 
the  space  of  three  full  hours  was  the  search  continued,  when  Biddy 
found  herself  once  more  at  the  office  whence  she  started.  At  the 
angry  reproval  of  the  superintendent  for  being  "  so  green,"  a  sis- 
ter, well  versed  in  the  crooks  and  turn's  of  our  city,  volunteered  to 
show  her  the  way. 

The  good-natured  expression  which  Mrs.  Butler's  face  wore  in  the 
office  disappeared  in  the  kitchen,  before  a  roasting  fire,  when  she 
assured  Biddy  that  if  she  hired  help  she  expected  them  to  earn 
their  money.  However,  the  dinner  was  under  way,  and  as  Mrs. 
Butler  remarked,  the  veriest  dnnce  could  finish  cooking  it.  Biddy 
was  left  in  her  strange  kitchen  to  do  her  strange  work.  Of  course, 
without  basting  or  turning,  the  joint  of  meat  did  not  look  very 
inviting  when  it  was  time  to  remove  it.  The  rice,  too,  had  a  firm 
propensity  to  stick  to  the  pan,  and  an  unmistakable  odor  gave 
proof  that  it  was  none  the  more  palatable  from  being  badly  burn- 
ed. On  tho  whole,  Biddy's  cooking  was  a  failure — all  of  which 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  sho  was  "  cheap  help."  But  per- 
chance, she  would  learn,  thought  Mrs.  Butler — the  girl  may  prove 
valuable  if  she  is  easily  taught ;  so  she  set  herself  about  teaching 
in  good  earnest. 

After  many  ludicrous  mistakes  and  great  efforts,  which  nearly 
doubled  the  labor  and  often  spoiled  the  material,  Biddy  could  be 
left  to  cook  a  plain  dinner  and  was  really  getting  to  be  of  some 
service.  Mrs.  Butler  grew  more  and  more  pleased,  and  relaxed 
no  effort  to  teach  her  all  the  arts  of  housewifery,  and  more  than 
once  was  she  heard  to  repeat  that  by  a  little  patience  and  care  in 
teaching  as  good  help  could  be  procured  for  a  dollar  a  week  as  for 
twice  that  amount. 

But  her  boast  was  confined  to  a  latitude  where  silence  would  have 
been  wiser,  for  her  neighbor's  maid  having  caught  the  rumor  from 
her  mistress,  who  was  paying  double  the  amount  which  Mrs.  But- 
ler did,  caused  a  back-door  acquaintance,  which  so  enlightened 
our  green  Biddy  that  she  at  once  made  a  "  strike,"  and  as  she  con- 
tended that  she  was  well  worth  "  tin  and  sixpence  "  as  prices  were 
going.  Mrs.  Butler,  in  disgust,  removed  her  at  once,  and  it  after- 
wards proved  that  Biddy  was  received  into  one  of  the  families 
where  Mrs.  Butler  had  given  her  own  recommendation. 

Again,  worn  and  dispirited,  Mrs.  Butler  made  her  way  to  an  in- 


telligence office — one  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  last — where  only 
"professional  cooks,"  "experienced  chamber-maids"  and  "skilful 

seamstresses"  are  allowed  to  be  registered  as  "wanting."  Mrs. 
Butler  selected  one  who  was  thoroughly  recommended  as  having 
left  her  mistress  for  no  fault  but  that  she  had  gone  abroad  and 
closed  her  house.  Maggie,  to  be  sure,  had  never  lived  except  with 
a  man-servant  who  lighted  the  fires,  cleaned  the  silver,  sifted  the 
ashes,  set  the  table  and  tended  it,  and  her  place  was  never  to  labor 
out  of  the  kitchen.  Her  compensation  had  been  three  dollars  per 
week,  besides  many  presents,  and  the  privilege  of  going  out  when 
her  work  was  finished  without  asking  leave  to  do  so.  On  both 
sides,  therefore,  new  relations  must  subsist,  and  many  meetings 
more  than  half  way  must  ensue.  Occasionally  a  domestic  jar 
threatened  a  vacancy — but  Maggie  was  on  a  month's  trial,  and 
plenty  of  places  filled  her  eye,  and  as  she  began  to  feel  lonely  and 
sigh  for  companionship,  she  acquainted  "  Mike  "  of  the  fact,  which 
avowal  caused  the  generous  Hibernian  to  proffer  his  hand  and 
heart,  well  knowing  as  lie  did,  that  old  Mr.  McCarty  the  million- 
aire had  advertised  for  a  couple  "  jist  sich  as  oursilves." 

In  less  than  a  month,  therefore,  Mrs.  Butler  was  again  left  in  her 
lonely  independence.  She  had  resolved  again,  however,  to  pay 
less  wages  and  find  as  good  help.  There  was  old  Betty  Johnson, 
who  had  kept  house  for  Mr.  Flanders,  recently  deceased,  and  she 
thought  within  herself,  "  for  once  good  luck  attends  me — I  will  se- 
cure her  at  once,  and  thus  get  a  woman  well  experienced,  honest, 
faithful,  who  is  no  gossipper  at  the  gate,  has  no  company  at  night, 
but  a  thorough  housekeeper  who  will  lighten  all  my  cares  at  once." 

The  plan  worked  well,  and  old  Betty  was  inducted  into  office. 
But  alas  !  it  was  "  so  unlike  Mr.  Flanders's  house — there  she  had 
gas,  and  somebody  to  tend  the  door  and  wait  on  table,  and  do  er- 
rands, and  for  her  poor  old  limbs  to  wander  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  attend  to  all  the  bells,  summoning  her  first  here,  then  there, 
and  all  this  to  wait  upon  the  Misses  Nobody,  was  quite  too  hard 
for  one  of  her  age,  at  any  price,"  and  in  le6s  than  a  week  she  told 
her  mistress  so,  and  obtained  a  discharge. 

Mr.  Butler  often  joked  over  incurable  evils,  and  he  had  told  his 
wife  that  he  could  select  a  domestic  far  better  than  herself,  and 
now  if  she  was  disposed  he  should  try  his  luck.  A  most  gaily- 
dressed  young  Scotch  woman  was  sent  by  him  to  try  her  skill,  and 
Mrs.  Butler  viewed  her  with  evident  dissatisfaction,  yet  she  forth- 
with conducted  her  to  her  room  where  she  bade  her  make  ready 
as  soon  as  convenient,  when  sho  would  show  her  her  work  for 
the  day. 

Mary  Lee  (for  that  was  her  name),  in  about  an  hour  after  ap- 
peared dressed  in  a  black  silk  basque  with  a  flaming  bow  at  her 
waist,  a  pair  of  white  cambric  underslecvcs,  and  two  white  skirts, 
the  outside  one  being  heavily  wrought  and  not  a  little  soiled  by 
contact  with  a  muddy  pathway.  Mrs.  Butler  made  no  comment, 
but  inwardly  hoped  the  price  of  Poland  starch  would  not  rise  in 
our  market.  Mary  did  but  little  labor  that  day,  and  at  night  she 
asked  to  speak  with  her  mistress,  when  she  gravely  informed  her 
that  the  quality  of  her  food,  the  size  of  her  room  and  the  want  of 
modern  conveniences  about  the  house  were  such  that  she  should 
not  open  her  bandbox,  but  if  she  would  pay  her  fifty  cents  for  her 
day's  work  she  would  trouble  her  no  longer,  and  certainly,  Mrs. 
Butler  felt  as  if  a  great  burden  was  thus  discharged  ;  besides,  she 
did  not  fail  to  rally  her  husband  upon  his  rare  discrimination  of 
character. 

Left  alone  with  a  house  full  of  visitors,  not  one  of  whom  felt 
any  inclination  to  aid  her,  with  sundry  chambers  in  utter  confu- 
sion, with  drawing-rooms  unswept  and  filled  with  dust,  with  divers 
calls  at  the  gate  where  one  rashly  repulses  the  "  soap  and  grease 
man,"  "  old  boots  and  India  rubber,  and  broken  glass  men,"  "any 
rags  to  sell,"  and  "  please  give  me  a  piece  of  bread,"  to  a  stalwort 
loafer,  while  another  summons  to  the  front  door  in  "  dishabille  " 
caused  her  an  involuntary  shock  of  the  nerves,  as  she  met  an  old 
fashionable  friend,  who  looked  with  entire  disgust  upon  female 
drudgery,  and  "just  called  to  inquire  the  character  of  one  Mary 
Lee,  whom  you  recently  discharged  at  a  day's  service,"  and  added 
to  this,  while  her  checks  are  all  aglow,  to  be  inquired  of  by  a  saucy 
littlo  urchin  "  when  Mr.  Butler  could  make  it  convenient  to  settlo 
a  bill,"  whicli  had  been  presented  half  a  dozen  times  within  a 
month,  all  such  irritating  circumstances  tended  strongly  to  produce 
an  unamiable  framo  of  mind,  which  leads  one  solemnly  to  inveigh 
against  the  trials  and  vexations  of  housekeeping.  Goaded  on  by 
such  a  state  of  disquietude,  was  it  any  wonder  that  Mrs.  Butler 
resolutely  declared  her  intention  of  boarding,  as  a  means  of 
escape  ? 

A  searching  review  of  both  sides  of  the  question,  however,  soon 
prompted  Mr.  Butler  to  conclude  that  by  a  different  course  of  con- 
duet  toward  their  "  help,"  and  a  frank  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  visitors  may  be  made  more  agreeable,  by  showing  them- 
selves more  helpful,  and  above  all  by  adhering  to  a  rigid  system  of 
keeping  everything  in  place  and  doing  everything  at  the  right  time, 
so  lightened  all  labor  and  sweetened  all  toil,  that  housekeeping  was 
made  far  easier,  even  with  quite  inefficient  help,  than  before. 

Mrs.  Butler  came  to  the  conclusion  that  fair  wages,  too,  was  tho 
most  economical  expenditure,  even  in  hard  times,  since  we  cannot 
awaken  a  true  interest  in  our  own  concerns  unless  we  reciprocate 
the  feeling  towards  our  dependents  ;  and  by  paying  Hitty  Clark 
nine  shillings  per  week,  and  mutually  regarding  each  other  as  ben- 
efited in  turn,  the  desire  for  changing  help  or  mistresses  has 
ceased,  and  housekeeping  in  a  small  but  independent  mode  has 
been  established,  and  such  has  been  the  effect  of  example,  that 
more  than  a  dozen  "genteel  private  families"  are  considering 
whether  it  is  really  necessary  to  keep  three  servants  to  do  the  work 
which  one,  under  systematical  labor,  may  accomplish — for  it  seems 
to  be  a  substantiated  fact  among  husbands  that  a  wife  gains  rather 
than  loses  her  dignity  by  superintending  the  minute  details  which 
tend  to  make  a  home  really  comfortable. 
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COURT  AND  TREMONT  ST8.,  BOSTON. 

The  station-point  from  which  Mr.  Champ- 
ney  sketched  the  scene  exhibited  on  this  page 
for  us,  with  daguerreotype-like  fidelity,  is 
near  Scollay's  buildings.  The  view  is  quite 
an  extensive  one,  and  embraces  many  fine 
buildings,  and  many  points  of  interest.  In 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  building 
which  forms  the  angle  at  the  corner  of  Court 
and  Tremont  Streets.  The  comer  store  is 
the  well  known  grocery  of  Samuel  S.  Pierce. 
The  rest  of  the  building  is  mostly  occupied 
by  lawyer's  offices — for  Court  Street  is  the 
legal  quarter  of  the  city.  Next,  on  the  left, 
is  the  noble  iron  building  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  parsonage  house, 
permission  to  sell  which  was  obtained  of  the 
courts  after  learned  arguments  pro  and  con 
had  been  patiently  listened  to.  It  was  cer- 
tainly too  noisy  a  place  for  the  residence  of  a 
clergyman ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fine  lo- 
cality for  business.  The  new  building  is  of 
the  Corinthian  ornate,  five  stories  in  height. 
The  pilasters  are  fluted,  and  the  beltings  and 
cornices  are  richly  ornamented  without  being 
tawdry.  The  breadth  of  the  windows  is  nice- 
ly proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  stories, 
and  the  whole  faqade  strikes  the  spectator  as 
graceful  and  harmonious.  Fnrthcr  along, 
down  the  street,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
opening  of  Court  Square  and  the  Court  House 
— that  terror  of  evil-doers.  Beyond  and  to 
the  corner  of  Washington  Street,  the  build- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  the  lower  stories, 
are  occupied  with  business  and  law  offices. 
The  view  is  closed  in  this  direction  by  the 
tower  of  the  Old  State  House — one  of  the 
very  few  venerable  relics  of  antiquity  wliich 
yet  grace  our  city.  There  it  stands,  as  it 
stood  when  State  Street  was  King  Street,  and 
Court  Street  was  Queen  Street.  All  else  is 
changed  about  it,  but  it  is  itself  the  same. 
British  regiments  no  longer  shake  its  win- 
dows with  the  roll  of  their  drums ;  no  more 
officers  in  scarlet  uniforms  and  gold-laced 
hats,  and  powdered  wigs,  and  spurred  jack- 
boots, swagger  at  the  door  of  the  British 
coffec-honse,  threatening  to  "  blow  the  rebel 
Yankees  to  perdition.  But  British  mer- 
chants circulate  on  'change  among  our  people 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  being  seized, 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  carried  to  the  Lib- 
erty Tree  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  populace. 
Still  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  sometimes 
flaunts  out  from  its  flag-staff,  but  it  is  only  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  royal  mail  steam- 
er, and  then  it  floats  peaceably  beside  the 
stars  and  stripes.  It  is  a  proud  old  building 
— proud  in  its  golden  legends  of  the  past. 
When  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  had  rolled 
away,  it  had  the  honor  of  receiving  General 
Washington  as  the  deliverer  and  father  of  his 
country.  There  may  be  some — promt  este, 
pro/am ! — who  regard  the  old  budding  with 
an  evil  eye,  and  ask,  "  Why  enmbcreth  it  the 
gronnd  !  They  have  very  good  reasons  for 
its  demolition — good,  hard,  sensible,  iron-fist- 
ed argument  to  batter  it  with.  It  stands  there, 
dividing  the  channel  of  commercial  travel 
with  altogether  too  broad  a  bulk ; — if  it  were 
swept  away,  it  would  open  a  noble  vista,  and 
afford  generous  scope  for  circulation.  There 
is  truth  in  this  ;  but  is  there  not,  in  such  a 
monument,  linking  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  constantly  reminding  the  living  of  the  glo- 
rious deeds  and  examples  of  a  former  gene- 
ration, a  value  not  to  be  estimated  in  dollars 
and  cents  !  Loth  should  we  be  to  chronicle 
the  demolition  of  that  venerable  old  building. 
We  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, where  we  have  also  a  long  line  of  per- 
spective. That  handsome  building,  with  its 
basement  stores,  its  graceful  galleries,  and 
altogether  elegant  exterior,  is  the  Boston 
Museum,  a  triumph  of  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  Moses  Kimball,  its  proprietor  and 
manager.  This  locality  is  a  favorite  one  for 
museums — the  soil  seems  to  )>e  particularly 
adapted  to  their  growth.  Not  far  from  where 
our  artist  stood  in  sketching  his  picture,  was 
the  old  New  England  Museum — Greenwood's 
— a  great  place  in  its  day — and  the  new  mu- 
seum stands  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Columbian  Museum— Doyle's — at  one  time 
almost  the  only  place  of  public  amusement, 
except  the  theatre,  open  in  the  city,  or  rather 
town,  of  Boston.  But  the  modern  museum, 
and  particularly  Kimball's,  combines  attrac- 
tions that  were  unknown  to  the  old  establish- 
ments. A  complete  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory, arms  of  all  nations,  and  a  multitude  of 
pictures  and  engravings,  an  extensive  wax 
statuary  gallery,  a  splendid  exhibition  room, 
with  a  noble  stage,  and  admirable  dramatic 
spectacles  and  performances,  render  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  a  favorite  resort  for  citizens  and 
strangers,  and  ensure  its  permanent  prosper- 
ity. Further  along  we  come  to  the  King's 
Cnapel,  with  its  massive  square  tower,  and 
walls  built  to  last  for  ages.  Further  on,  in 
the  line  of  buildings,  we  have  the  solid  Ro- 
manesque faqade  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  neat  granite 
front  of  the  old  Tremont  Temple,  originally 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  destroyed  by  fire  a  few 
years  since.  The  Tremont  Theatre  was  run 
up  in  90  days,  and  opened  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  late  Wm.  Pelby.  Many  a  dis- 
tinguished performer,  now  no  more,  like  the 
old  manager,  trod  its  classic  boards.  The 
perspective  is  closed  by  a  sketch  of  our 

S resent  office,  occupying  the  space  between 
lontgomery  Place  and  Bromfield  Street. 
We  shall  soon  be  in  the  more  commodious 
building  in  Winter  Street,  erected  and  adapt 
ed  expressly  for  our  business. 


RALLOITS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM-  COMPANION. 


THE  LAND  OF  EDOM. 


SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  were  sketched  expressly  for  our  pa- 
per from  the  Diorama  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  painted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Beverly,  from  W.  H.  Bartlett's 
original  drawings  made  on  the  spot.  The  exhibition  of  this  dio- 
rama has  just  closed  in  this  city,  after  a  highly  prosperous  season 
of  many  months.  The  views  we  have  selected  are  among  the 
many  striking  ones  with  which  the  diorama  abounds.  The  first 
scene  lies  in  the  land  of  which  the  prophet  said :  "  Also  Edom 
shall  be  a  desolation  :  every  one 'that  goeth  by  it  shall  be  aston- 
ished, and  shall  hiss  at  all  the  plagues  thereof.  The  distant  range 
of  mountains,  so  appropriately  described  in  Scripture  as  a  "  nest 
in  the  rock,"  stem,  craggy  and  arid,  is  here  delineated  stretching 
away  as  far  as  Petra.  At  its  foot  lies  a  broad,  sandy  plain,  now 
called  the  "  Arabah,"  which  the  Israelites  crossed  and  re-crossed 
during  their  wanderings.  The  desolate  appearance  of  the  entire 
region  fulfils  the  terrible  prediction  pronounced  by  the  prophet. 
The  long  procession  seen  pouring  over  the  sandy  Arabah  is  the 
Mecca  caravan.  The  contrast  presented  by  this  vast  moving  col- 
umn to  the  silence  and  desolation  which  surrounds  it,  is  singularly 
striking.  Akabah,  to  which  the  caravan  is  tending,  is  one  of  tho 
stations  where  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained — deep  wells  having 
been  sunk  for  that  purpose,  securing  an  adequato  supply.  In  the 
oreground,  anncd  and  mounted,  are  the  Bedouin  guides,  who, 


upon  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  are  made  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  caravan  across  the  desert.  Behind  is  seen  the  mahmal,  or 
sacred  camel,  which,  after  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  Mecca, 
is  exempted  from  labor  for  the  remainder  of  its  life.  The  rest  of 
the  caravan  stretches  away  in  lengthened  perspective  towards  Aka- 
bah. During  their  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  desert,  the  children 
of  Israel  must  have  been  miraculously  supplied  with  water.  To 
those  who  arc  acquainted  with  this  region  and  its  resources,  this 
supposition  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  tinderstanding  of 
the  Bible  narrative.  The  second  engraving  depicts  a  spot  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  every  Christian.  In  the  beautiful  and  retired  valley 
that  lies  before  us,  passed  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  Saviour. 
"And  ho  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth  :  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene." — Matthew  2  :  23.  There  is  no  more  doubt  about  the 
locality  than  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  or  Bethlehem.  The  valley 
of  Nazareth  is  surrounded  and  sheltered  by  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, on  which  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  find  abundant 
pasturage.  The  modern  village  probably  occupies  the  same  site  as 
that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  cliff  from  which 
our  view  is  taken,  is  supposed  to  be  the  identical  one  from  which 
the  infuriated  populace  sought  to  cast  our  Saviour  headlong.  The 
snpposod  site  of  the  dwelling  of  Joseph  and  Mary  is  enclosed  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  extensive  Catholic  convent  seen  at  the  entrance 


of  the  village.  The  distant  plain  ot  the  Esdraelon  'is  remarkable 
as  being  the  most  extensive  within  the  limits  of  Palestine  of  which 
it  may  almost  be  termed  the  granary.  Its  broad  expanse  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  ancient  and  modern  battles.  Here  Josiah  was 
defeated  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  here,  General 
Kleber,  afterwards  assassinated  at  Cairo,  with  a  handful  of  French 
soldiers,  made  good  his  position  against  a  vastly  superior  Turkish 
force,  inspired  with  all  the  fury  of  hatred  and  fanaticism,  until 
Bonaparte  hastened  from  Acre  to  his  relief,  and  converted  the  des- 
perate defence  of  the  French  into  a  splendid  victory.  The  distant 
mountains,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Sa- 
maria. The  scenes  we  have  delineated  are  now  visited  annually 
by  hundreds  of  European  and  American  travellers.  The  dangers 
of  the  pilgrimage  are  diminished  if  not  banished,  and  there  is  no 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  can  be  explored  with  greater  profit. 
Within  a  small  compass  are  crowded  together  scenes  associated  with 
the  most  momentous  occurrences  in  the  history  of  man.  We  be- 
hold the  mount  where  the  Deity  communed  with  his  chosen  ser- 
vant, the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  race  of  Israel.  We  stand  up- 
on that  mount  where  the  Redeemer  addressed  his  disciples  in 
words  that  will  never  cease  to  echo  in  the  human  heart.  At  every 
step  the  believer  finds  confirmation  strong  of  the  truth  of  Scripture 
history;  and  he  must  be  hardened,  who,  after  here  beholding  the 
grand  memorials  of  the  past,  still  cherishes  incredulity. 


NAZARETH. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I'LL  COME  AGAIN  TO  THEE 

BT    J.    M.  FLETCHER. 

I  hear  the  ripples,  low  and  sweet, 

Of  proud  Missouri's  waves, 
They  strike  upnn  the  Indian's  ear, 

And  wash  old  Indian  graves ; 
But  mighty  waves  and  mouldering  graves 

Have  little  charm  for  me ; 
go  weary  not,  and  sorrow  not, 

I'll  come  again  to  thoe. 

The  buds  have  widened  Into  leaves, 

On  all  the  forest  trees. 
And  proudly  waves  the  sycamore, 

Before  the  evening  breeze ; 
The  clime  is  gentle  as  the  sigh 

Thy  bosom  heaves  for  me; 
Hut  weary  not.  and  sorrow  not, 

I'll  come  again  to  thee. 

The  lordly  bison  crops  the  grass 

Of  yonder  prairie  space — 
You  know  how  thrills  my  northern  pulse 

To  join  the  stirring  chase — 
But  now  unharmed  the  herd  may  roam, 

The  bounding  deer  go  free; 
go  weary  not,  and  sorrow  not, 
t  I'll  MUM  again  to  thee. 

I  love  the  prairie,  broad  and  green, 

The  forests,  dark  and  old, 
That  lie  in  broad  expanse  beneath 

The  sunset  tints  of  gold — 
But  0,  were  they  a  thousand  times 

More  beautiful  to  me, 
I'd  leave  them  for  my  chosen  one, 

And  come  again  to  thee. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

LIFE  SCENES  LONG  AGO. 

BT  MRS.  MART  MATNAItn. 

"London,  The.  25,  182-. — Spent  the  past  night  bwide  the  death- 
bed of  Madame  de  Merveilleux,  and  listened  to  her  fearful  history. 
Madame  do  M.  died  this  morning  at  two  o'clock." 

Xn  written  record  is  faded  and  dim.  Thirty  years  have  paled 
the  ink,  have  discolored  the  paper,  and  rendered  the  manuscript 
indistinct ;  yet  twice  thirty  years  would  fail  to  blot  from  memory 
the  recollection  of  that  wretched  woman  and  her  sad  history. 

I  met  her  at  a  quiet  London  boarding-house— one  of  those  pleas- 
ant, secluded  city  homes,  where  the  world-sick  might  spend  a  life- 
time unnoticed  and  unknown,  though  surrounded  by  millions  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

"  She  is  a  poor  heart-broken  lady,"  said  my  fat  and  talkative, 
landlady,  after  informing  me  that  her  house  contained  one  person 
I  had  not  seen.  "  I  know  she  has  had  some  dreadful  sorrow  ;  but 
dear  heart,  she  would  feel  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  it,  and  not 
keep  all  her  troubles  to  herself  so  closely." 

1  smiled  at  Mrs.  Brown's  evident  pique  ;  the  good  woman  was 
dying  of  curiosity  to  know  the  history  of  her  mysterious  boarder. 

"  She  never  comes  to  table,  and  scarcely  ever  leaves  her  room  at 
nil ;  but  it  is  not  poverty  that  makes  her  so  shy,  for  money  is  plen- 
tiful with  her,  and  I  never  had  so  liberal  a  boarder,  nor  one  who 
was  so  little  trouble  to  please — though  for  the  matter  of  that,  I 
would  do  anything  in  tho  world  for  the  poor  thing,  if  I  could  only 
bring  a  smile  on  her  sad  face." 

Mrs.  Brown  left  the  room ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  experi- 
enced some  little  curiosity  to  behold  the  individual  who  could  cause 
tho  tear  of  sympathy  to  roll  down  the  fat,  crimson  cheek  of  my 
jolly-looking  hostess.  Accident  very  soon  granted  my  wish,  and  I 
no  longer  wondered  at  the  interest  she  had  excited,  for  Louise  de 
Merveilleux  was  beautiful,  surpassingly  beautiful ;  and  that,  com- 
bined with  her  seclusion  and  sorrow,  made  her  an  object  of  the 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  myself.  I  know  not  what  caused  her 
to  depart  from  her  usual  reserve  with  me,  unless  she  read  my  feel- 
ings in  my  countenance.  But  certain  it  is,  she  took  pleasure  in 
my  society,  sought  mo  constantly,  and  in  my  presence  evidently 
found  relief  of  her  mysterious  sorrow,  whatever  it  was. 

Our  intimacy  gradually  increased  as  time  passed  on,  and  two 
months  after  my  first  introduction  to  the  beautiful  mourner,  I  loved 
her  with  the  fondest  sisterly  affection,  despite  at  times  the  convic- 
tion that  would  steal  over  me,  that  there  was  no  small  portion  of 
remorse  mingled  with  her  feelings. 

She  had  told  me  soon  after  our  acquaintance  commenced,  that 
her  husband,  Captain  de  Merveilleux,  had  died  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  I  asked  no  questions,  but  still  the  idea  would  present 
itself  again  and  again,  that  the  death  of  this  beloved  object — and 
l>cloved  he  was,  as  I  never  doubted  after  seeing  her  gaze  with  looks 
of  idolizing  affection  on  his  portrait — was  not  the  foundation  of 
those  moments  of  agony,  in  which  her  mind  seemed  torn  and  dis- 
tracted with  some  awful  remembrance.  I  was  young  then,  had 
parted  for  the  first  time  with  him  in  whom  all  my  fondest  hopes 
had  centered,  and  it  was  a  painful  pleasure  to  converse  with  my 
new  friend  in  the,  to  me,  interesting  subject  of  military  life — a  topic 
in  which  she  was  evidently  quite  at  home ;  while  I  absolutely  know- 
nothing  of  the  profession  of  my  husband,  save  that  in  my  imagina- 
tion it  was  fraught  with  all  manner  of  dangers. 

It  was  in  October  that  I  first  met  Madame  de  Mcrrcillcux,  and 
ss  winter  drew  near,  I  could  perceive  that  her  health  and  strength 
were  rapidlv  failing ;  that  she  never  could,  in  all  probability,  be- 
hold another  spring.  And  I  was  also  assured  that  she  herself  felt 
it  to  be  so. 


"  It  is  a  useless  wish,  my  dear,"  she  would  answer  to  my 
often  and  warmly  expressed  hopes  of  her  renewed  health.  "  I 
am  sinking,  my  child — rapidly  sinking  into  the  grave ;  nor  do  I 
regret  the  near  approach  of  what  will  relieve  me  of  all  sorrow  and 
regret.  But  you  love  me,  my  dear  young  friend,"  she  added,  see- 
ing the  tears  I  could  not  repress.  "  Come  here  ;  come  close  to  me, 
and  tell  me  you  love  m<! — that  no  matter  what  I  may  have  done  ; 
how  guilty  I  may  have  been  ;  how  black  arc  my  crimes,  you  love 
me.  You  will  love  me,  anil  stay  near  me  while  I  live,  and  not 
curse  my  memory  when  I  am  gone  !" 

And  leaning  over  her  pillow,  I  kissed  the  fair,  beautiful  brow. 
I  pressed  the  transparent  fingers  in  my  own,  and  promised  to  bo  to 
her  a.s  a  sister.  From  that  hour  Louise  de  Merveilleux  grew  calmer 
and  happier,  and  I  to  the  utmost  of  ray  ability  strove  to  fulfil  my 
pledge. 

I  will  not  linger  on  the  incidents  of  the  next  two  months ;  suffice 
it  that  she  sunk  rapidly,  and  day  and  night  I  scarcely  left  her  bed- 
side. Sho  seldom  thanked  me  ;  but  I  read  gratitude  in  hor  eyes, 
and  in  tho  motive  that  prompted  her  to  amuse  me  with  stories  con- 
nected with  that  career  in  which  I  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  and  all 
calculated  to  remove  my  unpleasant  prejudices,  and  reconcile  me 
to  tho  "  soldier's  life."  Many  times  in  our  pleasant  conversation 
did  I  feel  tempted  to  ask  for  her  own  history-,  but  something  always 
Reemcd  to  hold  me  back  when  about  to  make  the  request ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  night  before  her  death  that  she  herself  alluded  to  it. 

"  You  havo  never  asked  me  any  questions,  my  best  friend ;  yet 
well  I  know  you  must  feel  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  history  of 
one  so  friendless  and  alone  in  the  world  as  myself.  Your  patient 
and  delicate  forbearance  shall  be  rewarded — if  reward  it  is  to  re- 
veal to  you  so  wretched  a  history  of  crimo  and  misery.  Few  and 
short  arc  the  hours  I  have  to  live,  strong  as  I  appear  to-night ;  and 
ero  the  dawn  of  another  day,  I  shall  have  departed  from  this  world 
of  woe  and  pain.  In  telling  you  my  history,  dear  friend,  I  must 
not — dare  not  linger  on  the  happy  days  of  my  childhood  ;  for  moth- 
erless though  I  was,  my  father  was  all  and  everything  to  mo  that 
both  parents  could  have  been.  He  loved  me,  idolized  me,  and 
never  until  his  last  hour  did  he  thwart  one  wish  of  my  heart.  But 
on  his  deathbed,  and  with  his  dying  breath,  did  my  hitherto  kind 
and  indulgent  parent  crush  out  all  my  hopes  of  earthly  happiness, 
and  doom  me  to  a  fate  than  which  death  itself  would  have  been 
preferable. 

"  From  earliest  infancy  my  favorite  companion  and  playfellow 
had  been  the  son  of  one  of  my  father's  brother  lieutenants — a  hand- 
some boy  a  few  years  older  than  myself.  Like  me  he  was  an  only 
child  and  motherless,  nnd  our  fathers,  who  were  on  peculiarly  inti- 
mate terms,  had  early  planned  our  union.  But  circumstances 
altered  my  destiny.  A  large  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  my  parent 
by  a  relation  he  had  scarcely  known  in  life.  A  captain's  commis- 
sion was  another  link  broken  ;  and  the  death  of  Lieutenant  de  Mer- 
veilleux completed  the  estrangement  of  the  families. 

"  I  was  now  sixteen,  and  very  handsome.  It  needed  not  the 
voice  of  flattery  to  tell  me  this  truth.  1  knew  it,  realized  it,  gloried 
in  it,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  one  I  loved  better  than  life  itself.  My 
father  also  knew  it,  and  the  knowledge  brought  hopes  of  realizing 
his  long-cherished  ambition.  Many  sought  my  hand  whose  alliance 
would  have  been  an  honor.  I  turned  coldly  from  their  proffered 
addresses,  and  lavished  fond  thanks  on  my  parent  for  acquiescing 
in  my  wishes.  Alas !  could  I  have  known  his  thoughts — his  inten- 
tions, how  great  would  have  been  my  horror  anil  dismay  1 

"I  was  but  little  over  sixteen  when  my  father  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  his  disease  setting  at  defiance  the  skill  of  his  physi- 
cians, they  told  him  ho  must  die.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  make  you 
understand  what  that  shock  was  like,  my  dearest  friend.  Suffice 
it,  that  I  was  dead  to  the  sense  of  any  other  misery  in  the  awful 
certainty  of  that  one  great  loss  ;  that  I  stood  at  his  bedside  immov- 
able, hopeless,  despairing,  and  with  his  cold,  clammy  hand  in  my 
own,  I  made  a  promise  that  in  one  instant  doomed  me  to  misery. 

"  Weeks  of  unconsciousness  followed  ;  but  when  strength  nnd 
reason  returned,  my  first  impulse  was  to  ask  an  interview  with 
him  whom  my  father's  dying  breath  had  blessed  as  my  future  hus- 
band. He  came,  and  nervfd  by  despair,  I  told  him  tho  agony, 
the  wretchedness  he  would  doom  me  to  if  compelled  to  be  his  wife. 
I  implored,  entreated — nay,  I  flung  myself  at  his  feet,  and  insanely 
wept  4ind  prayed  that  he  would  release  mo ;  but  as  well  might  I 
have  sought  mercy  from  a  marble  image.  He  was  cold,  passion- 
less nnd  determined  ;  and  answered  my  supplications,  by  cruelly 
reminding  me  of  the  curse  my  dying  parent  had  invoked  on  my 
head  should  I  disobey  his  wishes.  I  had  exhausted  my  last  re- 
source, and  with  deadened,  hopeless  despair  awaited  the  conclusion 
of  my  wretchedness. 

"  Wc  were  married,  and  Colonel  Mabcrly,  as  if  to  atone  for  the 
cruelty  of  his  previous  conduct,  lavished  on  me  the  fondest  atten- 
tions nnd  endearments ;  but  I  shrank  with  loathing  from  his 
caresses,  and  spurned  his  costly  gifts  with  contempt.  I  knew  that 
each  day  increased  his  love  for  the  wife  who  hated  him  ;  but  naught 
could  banish  the  idea  of  his  selfish  cruelty  in  taking  advantage  of 
my  parent's  nmhition  and  my  own  misery.  My  husband  left  the 
army  soon  after  our  marriage.  I  fancied  he  was  jealous  of  the 
admiration  bestowed  on  his  young  wife,  and  he  hnstcned  to  remove 
me  from  the  society  of  those  he  hnd  hitherto  been  intimate  with. 
AVe  went  to  a  magnificent  country  house,  where  all  that  wealth 
anil  taste  could  procure  was  combined  to  render  me  happy. 

"  I  cannot  look  back  to  this  period  of  my  life  without  a  shudder, 
and  a  bitter  feeling  of  remorse.  My  husband  would  have  loved 
me  if  I  would  havo  let  him ;  but  I  repulsed  him  with  scorn,  and 
returned  his  kindness  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  Once  only  after 
my  marriage  did  I  meet  Eugene  de  Merveilleux.  It  was  agony, 
and  both  felt  that  wc  dare  not  repeat  the  trial.  Wc  parted,  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  lie  faithful  to  each  other,  nnd  should  I  ever  regain 
my  freedom,  to  redeem  the  promise  made  in  our  childish  years. 


"  Colonel  Maberly,  accustomed  to  gay  society  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  his  brother  officers  and  friends,  suffered  much  from  the 
loneliness  of  our  magnificently  dull  home  ;  and  I,  who  might  hnvo 
made  it  a  paradise  for  him,  refused  to  render  it  more  pleasant. 
The  consequence  was  he  sought  to  drown  his  care  in  wine  ;  and 
outraged  at  his  conduct  when  under  its  influence,  I  made  use  of 
expressions  that  served  to  widen  the  gulf  between  us.  Thus  passed 
six  wretched  months.  My  husband  gradually  grew  more  and 
more  a  slave  to  the  debasing  influence  of  his  favorite  beverage, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  insanity. 

"  Ono  evening — one  fatal  evening — he  came  into  my  sitting-room 
more  than  half  intoxicated.  It  hnd  always  l>ccn  my  habit  to  fly 
from  his  presence,  but  this  night  I  sat  still  and  pretended  to  be 
deeply  engrossed  with  my  book.  Suddenly  he  ordered  me  to  go 
to  the  dining-room  nnd  bring  liim  somo  more  wine ;  nnd  the  tono 
was  one  he  would  not  have  used  to  tho  humblest  menial  in  our 
establishment.  I  enst  one  glance  at  his  flushed  and  distorted  coun- 
tenance, and  moved  hastily  from  the  room  to  o!>ey  his  rommand. 
Would  to  heaven  that  I  had  perished  in  that  hour,  ere  I  had  stained 
my  soul  with  crime  !  I  brought  him  wine  ;  the  choicest  juice  of  the 
southern  grape — but  it  was  poisoned  !  Yes,  start  not ;  I  say  it  was 
poisoned — and  by  my  hand,  too ! 

"  He  seemed  touched  at  my  ready  obedience,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  thanking  me  for  my  kindness, 
and  holding  my  hand  in  his  own  with  something  of  the  old  tender- 
ness', and  I  his  murderess  stood  beside  him  and  repented  not.  But 
when  tho  glass  was  lifted  to  his  lips,  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands  and  rushed  from  tho  room ;  and  all  that  long  night  I  lay  on 
my  chamber  floor,  and  moaned  nnd  laughed  alternately. 

"  I  was  free  !  The  physicians  came,  and  with  tender  tones  and 
compnssionatc  looks  informed  me  that  my  husband  had  fallen  from 
his  chair  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  had  suffocated  on  tho 
floor  during  the  night.  And  I  listened  calmly,  and  feigned  a 
sorrow  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  and  when  they  went  away,  buried 
my  face  in  the  pillow  nnd  laughed  a  maniac  laugh. 

"  I  was  free !  And  when  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  Eugene 
came  home,  I  could  fling  myself  into  his  arms,  and  exclaim,  '  My 
own  !  my  own  !'  But  the  awful  crime  that  I  had  committed  was 
ever  present  to  my  imagination.  It  embittered  all  my  joys ;  it 
turned  his  caresses  into  tortures,  and  his  blessings  into  curses.  He 
seemed  surprised  that  I  had  become  so  changeable  in  my  temper, 
alternately  giving  way  to  the  wildest  mirth,  or  sinking  into  fits  of 
the  darkest  despair ;  but  knowing  what  I  had  suffered,  he  imputed 
it  to  my  early  and  cruel  disappointment,  and  ceaselessly  strove  to 
banish  unpleasant  remembrances  from  my  mind. 

"  Six  months  after  his  return  we  were  married.  I  had  hoped 
that  change  of  sceno  would  drive  away  the  monster  that  was  gnaw- 
ing at  my  heart,  and  we  travelled.  Restlessly  wc  moved  from 
place  to  place ;  vainly  I  sought  to^rct  rid  of  my  tormenting  con- 
science. And  at  last  wearied  of  change,  I  begged  him  to  take  me 
home  again. 

"  If  I  had  loved  Eugene  in  my  youth  nnd  girlhood,  I  worshipped 
him  now,  when  the  close  contact  of  daily  life  unfolded  the  beauties 
of  his  character,  the  thousand  endearing  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind,  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  exalted  nature.  And  now 
n  dreadful  fear  arose  in  my  mind.  What  would  become  of  me  ? 
What  should  I  do,  if  he  at  any  time  should  discover  my  terrible 
wickedness  1  The  thought  haunted  me  day  and  night.  I  knew 
that  he  liclicved  me  pure  and  innocent  as  an  angel ;  that  he  gloried 
in  the  truth,  the  sincerity,  and  tho  spotless  character  of  his  wife  ; 
and  I  closed  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  fearful  vision  of  what  might 
be  mv  fate,  as  imagination  pictured  the  consequences  of  a  discovery. 
My  fears  accelerated  my  doom. 

"Sinking  tinder  such  an  accumulation  of  terrors  my  strength  gave 
wav,  a  violent  fever  was  the  consequence,  and  for  several  days  I 
was  raving  in  delirium.  My  first  impression  was  astonishment  at 
beholding  the  ghastly  countenance  of  Eugene,  as  he  bent  over  my 
pillow ;  and  weak  nnd  languid  as  I  was,  an  effort  was  made  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  fearful  change.  He  gave  me  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  imputing  his  wearied,  haggard  looks  to  anxiety  for 
my  safety,  and  I  believed  him.  I  did  not  dream  that  through  all 
those  wean'  days  of  my  recovery  he  bore  a  secret  in  his  breast  that 
was  eating  his  life  away,  and  that  nothing  but  the  dnnger  of  giving 
me  a  relapse  prevented  his  immediately  disclosing  it. 

"  But  it  came  at  last,  ne  told  me  all  I  had  said  in  my  madness, 
nnd  with  wild  adjurations  implored  me  to  say  that  my  words  were 
meaningless.  I  could  not  add  another  to  my  mmiy  sins  ;  ho  heard 
the  horrible  confession  with  the  calmness  of  despair,  and  1  knew  by 
the  stern  brow  nnd  unbending  gaze  that  my  doom  was  fixed. 
Vainlv  I  implored  his  pity  and  compassion,  vainly  besought  him 
to  allow  me  still  to  dwell  with  him.  He  was  deaf  to  my  entreaty. 
Mv  crime  wns  a  secret,  he  said,  and  a  secret  it  should  remain ;  but 
never  more  could  he  call  me  '  wife,'  never  more  look  on  mo  save 
with  loathing  nnd  horror. 

"  Wc  pnrtcd — ho  to  join  the  army  on  tho  continent,  I  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  wilderness  city. 

"  Eugene  fell  at  Waterloo ;  I  haTC  dwelt  for  ten,  long,  weary  years 
here  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  my  fellow-creatures,  unheeded 
and  unknown.  My  immense  fortune  I  havo  secretly  bestowed  on 
the  deserving  poor  of  this  city,  striving  by  acts  of  charity  nnd  heart- 
felt repentance  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  crimes  of  my  early 
days.  My  hours  here  are  few  and  short,  and  I  hail  with  delight 
the  approach  of  the  angel  who  shall  summon  me  from  this  scene  of 
my  sorrows  to  a  world  where  I  l>elicvc  my  sins  have  been  forgiven. 

"  To  vou,  and  to  you  alone,  have  I  breathed  the  wretched  story 
of  mv  life,  and  if  the  talc  is  worth  repeating,  give  it  to  the  world  ; 
it  will  have  fulfilled  its  mission  if  but  one  being  1)0  warned  to  shun 
a  fate  like  mine." 


To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise,  worthy  nnd  excellent,  is 
not  a  disparagement,  but  praise. —  TilUtson. 
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[Written  for  Ballou1s  Pictorial.] 
THE  HUNTER'S  MORNING  SERENADE. 

B  T    FRANK  FREELOVE. 

Waken,  lady  mine,  love, 
Diamond  glances  shine — 
I  would  gaze  on  thine; 
Ere  I  go  away,  love, 
I  would  say, 
"Happy  day  to  thee,  love, 
To-day  !n 

Hear  the  sounding  horn,  love, 

By  the  bree7.es  borne, 

On  this  merry  morn; 
Calling  me  away,  love: 

M  No  delay — 
Hunter,  on  thy  way,  move 
Away !" 

Hark  the  baying  hounds,  love, 

On  their  merry  round, 

Beating  forest  ground, 
Calling  me  away,  love: 

"  No  delay — 
Ilunter,  on  thy  way,  move 
Away ! ' ' 

List  the  echoing  notes,  love, 
From  their  trumpet  throats 
Dulcet  music  floats; 
Long  I  cannot  stay,  love ; 
Yet  I  say, 
"  Happy  day  to  thee,  love! 
To-day!" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BRANDYWINE: 

— OR,  

THE    "BLUE    HEN'S  CHICKENS." 

BT  BBN:  PEBLEY  l'OOBE. 

It  was  early  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  yet  a  golden  haze  lay  bask- 
ing in  peace  over  the  fertile  slopes  and  plains  of  Delaware.  Every 
natural  object  was  in  repose.  The  rich  harvests  and  the  luscious 
fruits  had  been  garnered,  the  gay  parterres  of  the  garden  had  been 


despoiled  by  rude  winds  of  their  variegated  honors,  and  the  first 
falling  leaves,  as  they  lay  strewn  along  the  pathways,  crackled 
pleasantly  beneath  the  passer's  tread.  The  maples  glowed  in  their 
gorgeous  suits  of  ermine,  the  elms  were  drooping  in  light  golden 
plumage,  the  sturdy  oaks  were  stiffly  arrayed  in  orange  robes,  and 
the  pines  shone  brightly  in  their  unchangeable  green.  All  nature 
bore  the  imprint  of  that  quiet  perfection,  peculiar  to  the  season. 

Yet  ncvor — cither  before  or  since — have  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  been  so  sorely  troubled,  as  they  were  in  that 
month  of  September,  1777.  At  its  commencement,  a  few  of  the 
most  patriotic  young  men,  under  Csesar  Rodney,  were  with  the 
army  of  Washington  in  New  Jersey — others  did  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal their  partiality  for  royalty  over  republicanism  ;  but  the  larger 
portion  of  the  citizens,  although  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, had  not  the  courage  to  aid  in  obtaining  it,  so  they  re- 
mained neutral.  All  at  once,  couriers,  in  hot  haste,  began  to  trav- 
erse the  State,  and  the  royalists  assumed  a  defiant  position.  It 
was  soon  known  that  the  continentals,  under  Washington,  were 
marching  southward  to  Wilmington,  and  then  it  was  learned  that 
the  British,  under  Howe,  had  ascended  the  Chesapeake.  They 
insultingly  proclaimed  that  they  intended  to  march  against  and 
capture  Philadelphia,  and  every  Delawarian  saw  at  once  that  his 
State,  small  as  it  was,  must  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  this  inva- 
sion. The  irresolute  no  longer  hesitated ;  and  although  a  few 
maintained  allegiance  to  King  George,  recruits  were  no  longer 
wanting.  Tho  new  companies  were  all  ordered  to  Wilmington, 
and  that  city,  usually  so  quiet,  resounded  with  the  beating  of 
drums.  Even  the  boys  caught  the  martial  spirit,  and  a  stand  of 
light  Fronch  fusees  was  entrusted  to  a  corps  of  lads  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Theobald  Dclancy,  the  leader  of  this  youthful  band,  was  a  tall, 
slender  stripling,  evidently  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age ;  yet  his 
handsome  features  had  that  determined  cast  which  usually  accom- 
panies great  energy  of  character.  Left  an  orphan  in  early  youth, 
he  had  been  adopted  and  reared  by  'Squire  Claxton,  who  was  his 
majesty's  receiver  of  customs  until  that  office  had  a  threatened 
accompaniment  of  tarand  feathers.  Just  then,  under  pretext  of  a 
lack  of  employment,  the  'squire  unceremoniously  gave  Theobald 
"leave  to  withdraw,"  and  the  young  man  found  himself  cast  adrift 
in  the  world,  without  a  dollar  and  without  an  enemy.  Well  pleas- 
ed with  an  opportunity  to  labor  honestly,  he  at  once  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  carpenter,  and  when  the  youthful  phalanx  was  raised, 
the  apprentice  was  unanimously  elected  commander  by  his  com- 
rades. This  was  but  just.  It  was  his  eloquence  that  had  fired 
their  youthful  patriotism,  and  he  soon  showed  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  arc  "  born  to  command." 

Everybody  in  Wilmington  knew  when  the  young  men  were  to 
make  their  first  parade — everybody  longed  to  see  the  young  cap- 
tain— and  not  a  few  wondered  what  'Squire  Claxton  would  say. 
Theobald  himself  only  wondered  if  he  would  appear  to  advantage 
before  Miss  Anna  Claxton,  his  old  employer's  only  child.  Though 
but  seventeen,  Anna  Claxton  had  that  half  hloom  beauty  which, 
as  in  the  rose,  gives  promise  of  a  magnificent  development.  Her 
dreamy  eyes  were  deep  blue,  her  chestnut  hair  hung  down  her 
swan-like  neck  in  flowing  tresses,  and — and  she  loved  Theobald 
Delancy.  How  could  she  help  it,  when  she  had  for  years  been 
certain  that  he  worshipped  her,  as  the  patriarchs  of  old  used  to 


worship  the  angel  guests  with  whom  they  were  privileged  to  walk 
on  earth.  Even  her  stern  father  had  at  last  perceived  the  growing 
attachment,  and  it  had  been  the  real  cause  of  his  sending  his  ward 
afloat  into  the  world  ;  for  he  expected  that  Anna's  charms  would 
win  a  baronet,  if  not  an  earl,  with  the  wealth  he  could  give  her. 

Mcanwhilo  the  hostile  armies  approached,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  first  parade  of  the  young  corps,  the  entire  militia  of 
Delaware  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Wilmington,  where  General 
Washington  would  arrive  by  noon.  Theobald  had  his  command 
out  at  an  early  hour,  and  marched  them  to  the  square  before  the 
court  house,  where  they  went  through  several  manoeuvres  with 
great  precision,  to  the  dolight  of  a  crowd  of  spectators. 

"  Bravo  1"  exclaimed  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  who  camo  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  his  gray  eyes  twinkling  with  indignation,  and 
his  heavy  eyebrows  frowning  in  defiance.  "  Bravo  1  You  are 
smart  little  fellows ;  and  if  you  thrash  the  king's  troops,  Goorgy 
Washington  should  give  each  of  you  a  horse-cake  and  a  stick  of 
candy !  Let  me  inquire  of  you,  Major-Corporal  Dclancy,  is  that 
ill-favored  bluebird  on  your  standard  intended  to  represent  a  hen?" 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  the  critic,  who  was  the  redoubtable 
'Squire  Claxton.  The  standard  in  question  was  of  white  silk,  on 
which  an  eagle  was  embroidered  in  blue — the  revolutionary  color. 

"  Ax  yer  darter !  She  made  the  color,"  said  a  brawny  black- 
smith, who  appeared  quite  indignant. 

"  What !  Miss  Claxton  embroider  a  banner  for  rebel  boys !  Go 
to  your  anvil,  Friend  Macentyre,  and  beat  out  truth  from  its  face." 

"  If  truth  was  in  brass,  'Squire  Claxton,  and  I  could  hammer 
your  tory  face,  I'd  soon  have  it  out.  But  you  mustn't  talk  about 
rebels  here — or  deny  that  your  darter  worked  that  flag  on  one  of 
yor  own  white  Ingy  hankcrchers  !  Look  at  the  mark  in  tho  upper 
corner  next  the  staff!" 

The  wind  just  then  blew  out  the  ribbon  folds,  and  all  could  see 
tho  well-known  initials  in  the  corner.  The  'squire  appeared  infu- 
riated at  the  discovery,  and  left,  exclaiming  : 

"  Follow  your  blue  hen,  like  a  parcel  of  silly  chickens,  but  you 
will  soon  be  plucked  by  the  king's  troops." 

"  Never  mind,  boys,"  shouted  Macentyre,  "you'll  show  the  Brit- 
ish yet,  that  the  '  blue  hen's  chickens  '  arc  game,  and  can  pick  off 
redcoats,  as  a  young  pullet  snaps  at  grasshoppers." 

The  sound  of  trumpets  checked  further  discussion,  and  the 
young  captain  had  just  time  to  "  present  arms,"  as  Washington 
rode  up,  escorted  by  his  celebrated  Life  Guards,  in  blue  and  buff. 

"  All,"  he  exclaimed,  reining  in  his  charger,  and  returning  the 
salute  with  military  courtesy,  "here  are  the  young  recruits,  whose 
roll  was  sent  me  yesterday.    What  is  the  name  of  your  corps  *" 

"The  'Blue  Hen's  Chickens,' "  shouted  Macentyre  the  black- 
smith.   "And  your  excellency  will  find  them  as  true  as  steel." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  bystanders,  and  oven 
Washington  smiled.  "Young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  grati- 
fied by  your  soldierlike  deportment,  though  I  can  but  regret  that 
those  of  your  years  should  be  forced  to  take  up  arms.  You  will 
report  to  General  Maxwell,  who  will  attach  you  to  his  brigade." 

The  general  then  rode  off  to  his  quarters,  followed  by  huzzas. 

A  week  passed,  and  disheartening  were  its  results  for  the  conti- 
nental cause.  The  outposts  fell  back  like  sheep  before  the  vetoran 
troops  of  General  Howe,  and  Washington  did  not  dare  venture  an 
engagement.  He  accordingly  retreated  to  Chad's  Ford  across  the 
Brandywine,  leaving  General  Maxwell  to  retard  the  progress  of 
tho  invaders,  and  detaching  General  Sullivan  to  watch  the  upper 
fords.  The  "  Blue  Hen's  Chickens,"  as  they  were  called  by  tho 
whole  continental  army,  were  of  great  assistance  at  this  critical 
juncture,  as  each  ono  of  them  was  well  acquainted  with  the  cross- 
roads, and  could  give  reliable  information  respecting  the  patriotism 
of  the  farmers,  some  of  whom  wcro  rank  tories. 

The  British  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  until — it  was  the 
evening  of  the  10th  of  September — all  felt  certain  of  an  engage- 
ment on  the  morrow.  The  sun  had  set  in  clouds,  a  veil  of  dark- 
ness suddenly  succeeding,  without  that  gradual  merging  of  day 
into  night,  which  is  the  charm  of  an  autumnal  twilight.  Dark 
and  heavy  clouds  rolled  furiously  over  the  face  of  heaven,  as  if 
prophetic  of  a  fierce  contest  on  earth  ;  and  soon  the  red  artillery  of 
the  skies  pealed  forth  after  each  rapidly  succeeding  flash,  while  tho 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  The  tents  comparatively  sheltered 
the  troops,  though  few  even  attempted  to  sleep.  Those  who  did 
close  their  eyes  evinced  by  many  a  convulsive  start  that  the  dan- 
gers of  the  morrow  were  floating  before  them,  nor  did  their  wako- 
ful  companions  pay  much  attention  to  the  waning  elements.  The- 
obald was  one  of  the  anxious  watchers  for  daylight,  his  heart  heat- 
ing wildly  with  martial  ambition ;  for  he  felt  that  he  stood  at  last 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  arena  of  life,  ready  to  win  fame  in  com- 
bating for  the  liberties  of  his  native  land. 

"Is  Captain  Delancy  here?"  inquired  an  orderly,  peeping 
through  the  canvass  door  of  the  tent. 

"  That's  my  name,"  replied  Theobald. 

"  General  Washington  orders  you  to  repair  at  once  to  headquar- 
ters. A  man  has  been  taken  at  the  outposts,  who  says  he  has  im- 
portant intelligence,  but  will  give  it  to  no  one  but  yourself." 

In  half  an  hour  Theobald  had  reached  the  marquee,  where  he 
found  General  Washington  in  consultation  with  his  superior  offi- 
cers. If  ever  painter  or  sculptor  had  desired  to  embody  tho  ideal 
grandeur  of  a  patriot,  there  stood  his  model.  Calm,  decided,  and 
with  more  the  manner  of  a  successful  farmer  giving  orders  for  the 
preservation  of  his  crops  than  of  a  revolutionist  seeking  to  save 
his  country  from  a  tyrant's  yoke,  he  was  issuing  his  instructions 
for  the  impending  attack,  when  he  noticed  the  young  officer. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "here  is  Captain  Delancy.  Now  bring  in  the 
prisoner,  and  let  us  examine  him.    Captain,  be  seated." 

The  guard  soon  entered,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  British  drum- 
mer, securely  tied,  Theobald  recognized  his  friend  Macentyre. 

"I  don't  blame  'em,  Tho,"  he  exclaimed.    "But  now,  gincral, 


you  see  the  captain  of  the  '  Blue  Hen's  Chickens '  vouches  for  me. 
Shall  I  tell  my  story — for  there's  no  time  to  lose  ?" 

It  was  evident  from  the  man's  earnest  manner  that  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  communicate,  and  as  Washington  nodded 
assent,  all  listened  with  eagerness. 

"  Ye  see,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  Gineral  Howe  put  up  with  that 
old  tory,  'Squire  Claxton,  who's  got  a  bright-eyed  darter  that  this 
young  fellow  thinks  lots  of.  Well,  to-night,  just  arter  I  went  to 
bed,  some  one  knocked,  and  when  I  went  to  the  door,  who  should 
I  see  but  Miss  Anna  Claxton  !  Cutting  a  long  story  short,  she'd 
overhcarn  the  Britishers  ha\  e  a  council,  and  while  some  on  'ems 
a  comin'  this  way,  under  old  Knipperhousen,  the  main  bulk  on 
'em,  nnder  old  Cornwallis,  is  a  stcalin'  in  the  storm  up  tho  Bran- 
dywine. They  mean  to  cross  up  above  Birmingham,  and  come 
down  between  you  hero  and  Philadclphy.  That's  all — nowjist 
untio  these  ropes,  and  let  mo  have  something  to  wear  instead  of 
this  red  coat,  eonsam  it." 

A  rapid  cross  questioning  satisfied  all  that  this  important  infor- 
mation was  correct,  and  the  plans  for  tho  morrow  were  at  once 
changed,  Theobald  furnishing  all  necessary  topographical  informa- 
tion. The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  just  as  the  order  of  battle 
had  been  finally  arranged,  and  coffee  was  brought  in  by  a  black 
servant. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Washington,  "  let  us  drink  the  health  of 
Captain  Delancy  and  his  fair  friend  at  Wilmington.  May  wo  all 
live  to  see  these  colonics  free,  and  such  young  patriots  happy  !" 

Theobald's  face  was  covered  with  blushes  ;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
lieved from  his  embarrassment  by  an  order  to  accompany  General 
Greene,  who  was  to  march  to  the  support  of  General  Sullivan.  It 
was  a  pleasant  day,  and  at  noon  the  reinforcement  had  reached  an 
eminence  ahout  two  miles  below  the  spot  where  tho  enemy  was  ex- 
pected to  cross.  Sullivan's  small  force  W»S  on  the  alert,  but  noth- 
ing indicated  the  presence  of  a  foe  ;  and  Theobald  began  to  think 
that  Anna  might  have  been  the  victim  of  some  deception,  when 
tho  roar  of  a  six  pounder  came  booming  down  the  Brandywino, 
and  when  its  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the  British  dragoons  were 
seen  fording  the  stream.  Forming  as  they  reached  the  opposite 
bank,  the  air  sparkled  with  the  flashing  steel  that  rose  over  their 
helmets,  and  they  galloped  to  meet  the  foe.  As  they  approached, 
the  continentals  fired,  emptying  scores  of  saddles;  but  the  squad- 
rons kept  on,  and  soon  had  penetrated  the  American  line.  In  vain 
did  General  Greene  urge  his  reinforcement  forward.  They  woro 
soon  met  by  the  flying  troops  of  Sullivan,  and  in  their  turn  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  English  cavalry.  Occasionally  they 
would  falter,  like  a  strong  ship  when  smitten  by  a  heavy  wave, 
but  then  rally,  inspired  by  the  calm  courage  of  Greene,  or  by  the 
impetuous  young  Lafayette,  who  nerved  all  around  him  with  the 
valor  that  filled  his  spirit.  All,  however,  was  of  no  avail.  The 
British  won  the  day,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  chivalrous  manner 
in  which  General  Greene's  brigade  covered  the  retreat,  Washington's 
army  never  would  have  reached  Chester.  The  next  morning,  tho 
shattered  fragments  of  the  continental  column  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  stopped  to  recruit.  And  in  the  first  "  orders"  is.:ued, 
especial  mention  was  made  of  Captain  Theobald  Delancy. 

We  will  not  follow  our  young  hero  through  the  campaign  of  the 
Revolution.  The  "Blue  Hen's  Chickens "  became  the  pride  of 
the  army,  and  shared  in  its  battles,  hardships  and  privations,  until 
the  victory  of  Yorktown  elevated  their  hopes  and  invigorated  their 
exertions.  Soon  independence  was  acknowledged  by  England's 
haughty  king,  and  the  silvcr-tonod  trumpet  of  peace  was  again 
heard  in  the  land. 

Theobald  had  often  heard  from  Anna  Claxton  during  the  war  ; 
and  on  its  conclusion,  her  father  had  not  only  become  a  thorough 
"  Son  of  Liberty,"  but  boasted  of  his  daughter's  sngagemcnt  to 
Major  Delancy.  Nay,  when  the  "  Blue  Hen's  Chickens "  re- 
turned to  Wilmington,  he  presided  at  a  public  dinner  given  them, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  honest  Macentyre  the  blacksmith, 
who  had  at  first  flatly  refused  to  attend. 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  said  Theobald,  "let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. You  wore  the  British  uniform  once  yourself ;  and  had  not 
the  old  'squire  entertained  the  British  generals,  you  would  not 
have  had  any  news  to  bring.  But  we  must  have  our  godfather 
prsacnt,  or  the  'Blue  Hen's  Chickens  '  will  have  a  stupid  time." 

"  I'll  come,  major,  on  one  condition." 

"  Granted — name  it." 

"I  want  to  kiss  Miss  Anna  when  you  marry  her." 
"  You  may."    And  he  did  ! 
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JAMES  T.  FIELDS,  ESQ. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr.  Fields,  the  popular 
poet  and  publisher,  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  our  paper.  In  his  twofold  ca- 
pacity of  author  and  "man  of  business,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  extensively  known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  a  brief 
biographical  notice  of  him  cannot  but  prove  acceptable  to 
our  readers.  The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  the  reproach 
addressed  to  booksellers,  that  they  were  the  only  men  en- 
gaged in  trade  who  knew  nothing  of  the  wares  in  which  they 
dealt,  was  in  a  measure  just ;  and  Mr.  Fields  is  not  the  only 
gentleman  of  the  "  trade,"  who  graces  his  profession  by  the 
culture  of  letters,  and  a  familiar  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  insifle  and  the  true  worth  of  books,  as  well  as  with 
their  titles  and  market  value.  And  if  there  be  any  licnighted 
beings  who  still  believe  in  the  grim  myth  which  represents 
publishers  as  a  sort  of  ghoul,  habitually  quaffing  blood  from 
the  skulls  of  immolated  authors,  they  need  but  glance  at  the 
handsome  and  kindly  features  of  our  poet-publisher,  to  be 
converted  from  their  credulity.  James  T.  Fields  is  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  born  at  Portsmouth.  His 
father,  an  enterprising  shipmaster,  died  when  James,  who 
was  his  eldest  son,  was  four  years  of  age.  Young  Fields  re- 
ceived his  elementary  training  in  the  excellent  public  schools 
of  his  nativo  town,  and  a  little  later  won  a  proud  position  in 
the  High  School,  by  his  proficiency  in  the  classical  languages 
and  his  facility  in  English  composition.  He  was  the  winner  of 
several  prices  at  this  school,  and  graduated  with  distinguished 
honor.  An  Knglish  poem  in  blank  verse,  written  when  he 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  drew  the  attention  of  Gover- 
nor Woodbury  to  his  talent,  and  he  strongly  advised  the 
young  poet  to  enter  Harvard  University.  This  course,  which 
was  also  recommended  by  other  friends,  circumstances  in- 
duced young  Fields  to  forego ;  and  he  came  to  Boston,  and 
commenced  business  as  a  clerk  in  that  establishment  in 
which  he  is  now  a  partner.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  our 
American  publishing  houses.  Hut  although  Mr.  Fields  did 
not  enter  college,  he  by  no  means  relinquished  study.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  and  is  a  diligent  student,  and  is  noted 
for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments.  Well  grounded 
in  ancient  ami  modern  literature,  his  first  extensive  European 
tour,  made  a  few  years  since,  through  England,  Scotland, 
France  ami  Germany,  made  him  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  most 
remarkable  places  of  interest  in  the  old  world,  but  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  age.  Of  those  whom  he  then  met, 
Kogers,  Moore,  Talfourd  and  Mary  Mitford  are  dead.  The  last 
named  lady,  in  her  "  Reminiscences,"  speaks  of  him  in  her  kindest 
tone,  and  in  language  unmistakably  sincere.  She  says  : — "  That 
short  interview  (alluding  to  his  first  visit)  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  which  will,  I  think,  last  as  long  as  my  frail  life,  and 
of  which  the  benefit  is  all  on  my  side.  He  sends  me  charming  let- 
ters, verses  which  are  fast  ripening  into  true  poetry,  excellent 
books,  and  this  autumn  he  brought  back  himself,  and  came  to 
pay  me  a  second  visit;  and  he  must  come  again,  for  of  all  the  kind- 
nesses with  which  he  loaded  me,  I  liked  his  company  best."  The 
poetry  of  Mr.  Fields  is  distinguished  by  ease,  grace,  simplicity  and 
purity  of  sentiment.  He  has  not  written  much,  but  he  has  written 
well;  and  he  is  equally  felicitous  in  the  pathetic,  and  in  the  humor- 
ous vein.  A  very  happy  specimen  of  his  humor  was  the  poem 
read  by  him  at  the  Publishers'  Festival,  in  New  York,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  ;  with  plenty  of  fun,  it  was  just  sufficiently  dashed 
with  satire  to  make  it  palatable.  His  poetical  style  is  entirely 
untainted  with  the  verbiage,  the  turgidity,  the  extravagant  imagery, 
and  the  pQed-up  epithets  which  disfigure  many  of  the  productions 
of  the  modern  English  muse.  Willis  says  of  Mr.  Kields's  poems  : 
*'  They  are  scholar-like  in  their  structure,  musical,  genial-toned  in 
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feeling,  effortless  and  pure-thoughtcd.  He  has  a  playful  and  deli- 
cate fancy,  which  he  uses  skilfully  in  his  poems  of  sentiment ;  and 
a  strongly  perceptive  observation,  which  he  exercises  finely  in  his 
hits  at  the  times  and  didactic  poetry."  The  productions  thus 
alluded  to  have  all  l>een  thrown  off  at  intervals  of  leisure,  and  with- 
out serious  effort ;  but  the  careful  critic  cannot  fail  to  find  in  them 
evidences  of  a  latent  power,  which  deserves  to  lie  fully  developed. 
Mr.  Fields  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  developing  that  of  others. 
And  in  this  connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Haw- 
thorne's splendid  romance,  "  The  Scarlet  letter,"  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Fields's  literary  judgment.  It  was 
originally  but  a  brief  sketch.  Mr.  Fields  saw  the  capabilities  of 
the  material  thus  wasted,  and  it  was  at  his  urgent  solicitations  that 
the  author  wrought  out  the  vein,  the  wealth  of  which  he  had  not 
suspected.  We  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Fields's  first  European  tour 
and  its  results.  His  second  was  undertaken  in  1851.  On  revisit- 
ing England  he  was  very  warmly  received,  and  the  literary  coteries 
and  clubs  of  I^ondon  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  He  was  compli- 
mented publicly  at  a  corporate  dinner,  and  the  speech  he  made  in 
reply  was  received  with  unusual  enthusiasm.  _  Among  the  specta- 
cles he  witnessed  in  Europe  were  the  terrible  scenes  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  consequent  on  l/ouis  Napoleon's  roup  (T plat.  In  the  colli- 
sion between  the  troops  and  the  people  on  that  occasion,  he  came 
very  near  losing  his  life — the  point  from  which  he  witnessed  the 


tragedy  being  within  the  range  of  the  cannon.  Among  the 
memorabilia  of  this  tour  were  a  winter  in  Homo,  passed  in 
the  study  of  antiquities,  and  the  acquisition  of  De  (Juinccy's 
friendship.  To  havo  rambled  over  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  Scotland  with  De  Quincey  is  something  which  any 
man  may  well  l>c  proud  to  remember.  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  havo  published  the  best, 
and  indeed  the  only  complete  edition  of  De  Quincoy's  works 
extant.  The  extent  of  the  service  they  have  thus  rendered 
to  literature,  and  the  honorable  character  of  their  relations 
with  the  author,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  of  the  English  opium  eater  to  Mr.  Fields, 
accompanying  his  autobiographical  sketches  : — '*  These  pa- 
pers I  am  anxious  to  put  into  your  hands,  and,  so  far  as 
regards  the  United  States,  of  your  house  exclusively ;  not 
with  any  view  to  future  emoluments,  but  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  services  which  you  have  already  rendered  me — 
namely,  first,  in  having  brought  together  so  widely  scat- 
tered a  collection — a  difficulty  which,  in  my  own  "hands, 
by  too  painful  an  experience,  1  had  found  from  nervous  de- 
pression to  be  absolutely  insurmountable ;  secondly,  in  hav- 
ing made  me  a  participator  in  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the 
American  edition  without  solicitation,  or  the  shadow  of  any 
expectation  on  my  part ;  without  any  legal  claim  that  I 
could  plead,  or  equitable  warrant  in  established  usage — 
;>  solely  and  merely  upon  your  own  spontaneous  motion." 
■J  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  recently  received  a  similar 
and  flattering  testimonial  from  the  poet  Tennyson,  who  ac- 
knowledges with  gratitude  the  remuneration  he  has  received 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  of  hit  works  republished  by 
them.  Mr.  Fields  made  his  debut  as  a  lecturer  some  time  since 
with  complete  success.  His  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University  was  a  brilliant  performance; 
and  that  upon  "  Eloquence,"  one  of  his  longest  productions, 
has  l>ecn  read  before  numerous  societies  with  unvarying  ap- 
plause. The  subject  of  Mr.  Fields's  most  popular"  lecture, 
"  Preparations  for  Foreign  Travel,"  is  one  on  which  he  was 
abundantly  qualified  to  write  and  speak.  His  views,  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  lecture,  are  sound  and  sensible,  and  his  advice 
exactly  of  the  kind  needed.  Too  many  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  rushing  abroad  without  due  preparation — ignorant 
of  the  history  of  foreign  countries,  and  not  too  familiar  with 
their  own.  Before  closing  this  outline  sketch,  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  an  impromptu  in  verse,  addressed  to  Mr.  Fields 
by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  literary  men,  whose  friendship  is 
indeed  an  honor.  This  little  complimentary  tribute  is  written  in  a 
pleasant  vein,  and  has  unusual  felicity  for  an  occasional  composi 
tion  : 

"P>ear  Fields,  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  find 
M  v  name  upon  a  page  with  yours  conjoined. 
For  us  that  launch  upon  a  sea  of  ink 
Our  fooln-cap  argosies,  to  swim  or  sink, 
No  better  flag  than  yourt ,  to  sail  beneath, 
Ere  felt  the  sunbeam**  kiss,  the  breeze's  breath 
The  ogre  publisher,  whom  poets  paint, 
That  sucks  the  blood  of  authors  till  they  faint, 
The  stern  pacha  of  Paternoster  Row, 
Whose  scowl  portends  1  the  everlasting  No, 
Is  a  mere  myth  to  us,  who  see  in  you 
A  heart  still  faithful  to  the  morning  dew. 
Had  I  a  draught  of  Hippocrene  unstained, 
'Tis  to  your  health  the  goblet  should  be  drained. 
Ijirge  *ales  your  ventures  crown  :  and  may  your  books 
Kcflect  the  cordial  promise  of  your  looks. " 

No  one  who  knows  Mr.  Fields  will  accuse  the  writer  of  tho 
above  tribute  of  having  been  too  unduly  biased  by  friendship  in 
his  estimate  of  his  character ;  and  those  who  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  will  acknowledge  the  iustice  of  our  owu  remarks 
regarding  him. 
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THE  CAPITOL  OF  KANSAS,  LECOMPTON  CITY. 

The  view  of  this  fine  building,  now  nearly  completed,  on  page 
12  of  this  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us,  partly  on  the  site 
itself,  and  finished  from  the  beautiful  drawings  of  the  architect. 
The  building,  which  stands  on  a  commanding  eminence  on  Capitol 
Hill,  is  of  stone,  with  a  tin  roof,  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  ob- 
servatory, and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  be  done  and  finished  in 
the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner.  The  extreme  length 
is  137  feet,  extreme  width  93  feet.  The  body  of  the  building  is 
109  1-2  feet  long  by  65  1-2  feet  wide,  and  62  1-2  feet  in  height  to 
the  apex,  presenting  four  fronts,  with  a  colonnade  portico  on  each, 
14  feet  wide  and  65  feet  long.  All  the  ornamental  portions  on  the 
outside  are  of  iron,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  arc  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  full  modillion  cornice.  The  basement  is 
five  feet  above  ground,  and  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  and  will  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  offices  of  the  district  attorney,  marshal,  etc.  On  the 
first  floor  above  basement  are  the  supremo  court  room,  library, 
offices  of  the  auditor,  treasurer,  librarian,  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  three  committee  rooms  for  the  legislature.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  senate  chamber,  hall  of  representatives,  and 
offices  of  the  governor  and  secretary.  The  senate  chamber  is  35 
by  45  feet,  and  is  to  be  finished  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 
The  hall  of  representatives  is  45  by  60  feet,  with  a  gallery,  and  is 
to  be  of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order ;  the  arch  cornice  over  the 
speaker's  seat  is  to  be  surmounted  with  three  eagles,  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  territory,  with  the  territorial  motto  inscribed  beneath 
them.  The  supreme  court  room  is  to  be  finished  in  the  Doric 
style.  Tho  whole  plan  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  skill  of  the 
designer  and  architect,  Mr.  Rumbold,  of  St.  Louis,  and  tho  energy 
with  which  the  work  is  being  pressed  forward  by  the  authorities  is 
highly  praiseworthy. 

La  Fela. — This  is  the  novel  title  of  a  new  and  very  elegant 
cigar  store,  lately  openod  at  No.  206  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
The  stock  of  the  establishment  has  been  especially  selected  in  tho 
Havana  market  by  the  proprietor  personally,  and  none  but  tho 
genuine  weed  is  to  be  had  at  his  counter.  Tho  curious  will  ask 
what  does  "  La  Fela  "  mean  ?  In  the  West  Indies,  the  merchant 
always  chooses  some  pretty  fancy  title  for  his  store,  such  as  God- 
speed, Virtue,  tho  Sun,  Buona  Vista,  and  the  like,  never  using  his 
own  name  as  a  sign,  and  thus  we  find  "La  Fela,"  which  is  a  soft 
and  beautiful  femalo  name.  Those  who  indulge  in  tho  weed  will 
find  it  in  its  rarest  excellence  and  delicacy  here. 

England. — Lord  Palmerston  has  rendered  himself  unpopular, 
by  forbidding  the  military  bauds  playing  in  tho  London  parks  on 
Sunday. 

 —  .  » — ~  . 

SPLINTERS. 

....  The  revised  codo  of  North  Carolina  prohibits  duelling  un- 
der very  severe  pains  and  penalties  for  fighting. 

....  At  the  South  they  have  had  some  very  fine  showers  lately 
and  tho  crops  look  very  promising. 

....  Ripo  cherries  are  hanging  on  tho  trees  now  and  strawberry 
beds  glow  with  their  luscious  scarlet  fruit. 

....  Blackwood's  Magazine  says  thero  are  nearly  11,000  boats 
engaged  in  the  Scotch  fisheries. 

....  Thirty-four  guns  of  the  line-of-battlo  ship  North  Carolina 
weigh  7300  pounds  each. 

....  Tho  last  words  of  the  Emperor  Severus  were,  "  Let  us 
work  1"    A  good  motto  for  the  battle  of  lifo. 

....  A  man,  for  removing  a  rail  from  the  New  Albony  and  Sa- 
lem Railroad  (Ind.),  nas  been  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment. 

....  Tho  Emperor  Faustin's  subjects  have  rebelled  against  his 
august  majesty.    It  has  a  dark  look. 

....  The  ammoniacal  waters  of  gas  are  said  to  bo  death  to  in- 
sects which  infost  fruit  trees. 

....  An  experimental  illumination  by  heat  has  boon  successfully 
tried  in  Dublin — doublin'  the  light. 

....  Queen  Victoria's  steam  yacht  is  as  large  as  tho  Persia. 
Why  don't  she  come  over  here  ? 

....  They  have  been  having  an  earthquake  in  Arkansas.  Was 
it  not  the  people  shaking  with  chills  ? 

....  The  tribunal  of  Vienna  have  sentenced  Dr.  Goldmark  to 
death  as  a  rebel.    He  is  laughing  at  them  in  New  York. 

....  The  London  Times  is  now  printed  on  an  American  press 
— one  of  Hoe's  lightning  arangements. 

....  People  aro  beginning  to  crowd  down  to  Nahant.  The  sail 
per  steamer  is  highly  refreshing. 

....  Everybody  persists  in  calling  tho  Swedish  nightingale  Jen- 
ny Lind,  in  spite  of  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

....  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  an  "  ancient  and  honorable  "  citizen, 
commands  the  "  Ancient  and  Honorables,"  this  year. 

....  Soon  after  Mr.  Thomas  Barry's  marriage  to  Miss  Clara 
Biddies,  he  was  serenaded  by  a  band,  T.  Comer  leading. 

....  There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  horses  at  Vergennes 
lately — mostly  Black  Hawks  and  Morgans. 

....  The  men  who  set  fire  to  ship  George  Washington  at  Tal- 
cuhuano,  have  to  serve  thirty  years  in  the  chain-gang. 

....  During  the  present  summer,  many  of  our  wholesale  mer- 
chants will  close  their  stores  Saturday  afternoons. 

  Great  times  these  for  Ike  Partington !    Squibs,  pin  wheels 

and  crackers  are  prevalent. 

 Everybody  is  going  to  Europe  this  summer,  and  everybody 

else  to  Saratoga  and  Newport. 


THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH. 

As  our  journal  goes  to  press  a  little  in  anticipation  of  its  date, 
we  are  writing  on  the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  our  great  national 
jubilee.  We  are  yet  to  hear  the  pealing  of  the  bells,  the  roaring 
of  the  cannon,  the  reports  of  the  fire-arms,  the  hiss  of  the  soaring 
rockets,  and  the  din  of  other  popular  demonstrations  ;  we  are  yet 
to  see  floating  from  every  staff  and  pinnacle,  that  glorious  flag  with 
its  constellated  stars  and  alternate  rays  of  red  and  white,  never 
seeming  brighter  and  prouder  than  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  hailed 
as  emblematic  of  the  union  of  the  States. 

Wc  have  some  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  well- 
wishers  among  the  liberals  in  Europe,  who,  with  all  their  yearnings 
for  free  institutions,  yet  doubt  their  practicability, — timid  men,  who 
fear  that  this  republic,  as  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States,  will  never  see  its  centennial  anniversary.  Domestic 
broils  and  jangles,  the  threats  of  demagogues,  political  quarrels 
here  and  there,  industriously  circulated  abroad  by  the  janissaries  of 
despotism  to  discourage  the  friends  of  freedom,  have  certainly  in- 
spired doubt  of  our  political  stability.  But  we  only  wish  our  good 
friends  of  the  other  hemisphere,  or  a  representative  of  them — 
Lamartine,  for  instance,  who,  drawing  near  the  close  of  his  career, 
despondingly  exclaims,  "  God  help  humanity,  for  man  cannot!" — 
could  bo  with  us  on  this  our  national  festival. 

Here  they  would  see  the  people  in  their  strength,  in  their  joyous- 
ness  and  their  gratitude,  going  up  to  their  altars  to  revive  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  to  hear  again  the  lessons  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  immortal  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  to  renew  their  vows  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union  and  the  constitution.  On  this  day  of  days, 
the  spirits  of  Washington  and  his  compeers  are  in  our  midst. 
Their  words,  repeated  by  the  tongues  of  thousands  of  orators,  are 
caught  up  by  millions,  whose  responsive  thunders  of  acclamation 
tell  us  that  the  fire  of  American  patriotism  burns  as  bright  and 
pure  as  ever. 

We  wish  that,  on  this  day,  every  man  in  the  republican  addition 
to ,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  could  read  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  a  priceless  legacy  to  his  countrymen.  Every 
sentence,  every  word  in  that  address,  was  carefully  weighed,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  line  or  letter  in  the  document  that  any  patriot 
would  desire  to  see  changed.  Written  on  the  eve  of  a  presidential 
election,  it  is  untainted  by  a  shade  of  partizanship.  Solemn  and 
calm,  it  is  undisfigurcd  by  a  single  appeal  to  passion,  or  a  single 
effort  at  display.  As  an  eulogy  on  the  blessings  of  the  Union,  and 
an  argument  in  behalf  of  its  preservation,  it  has  never  been  equalled. 

The  great  principle  of  self-government,  applied  on  a  vast  scale, 
which  Washington  pronounced  "well  worth  a  full  and  fair  experi- 
ment," has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has  carried  this  country 
through  many  a  momentous  crisis, — through  the  fierce  struggles 
of  party,  through  tho  bloody  test  of  foreign  wars,  and  wo  are  still 
a  united  people.  Expansion  of  territory  has  not  weakened  the 
force  of  union.  The  young  heart  of  California  beats  as  warmly 
for  the  common  weal  as  that  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen,"  comrades  in 
arms  through  tho  storm  and  strife  of  the  Revolution.  And  if  any 
still  doubt  the  fraternal  spirit  of  our  people,  let  them  wait  till  a 
foreign  foe  once  more  threaten  us ;  then  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fami- 
ly of  thirty  millions  can  bo  banded  as  closely  in  upholding  the 
honor  of  their  flag  as  a  nation  of  three  millions,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  independence  alone  can  fuse  a  vast  diversity  of  local  interests 
in  one  common  mould.    With  all  her  energies  concentrated  for  the 

holiest  and  highest  purposes,  America  can  stand  against  the  world. 
 ■  . —  «  ^  ■  —  >  ■ — i — 

VOLUME  ELEVEN. 
With  the  number  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  in  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
we  como  before  tho  public  with  number  onoof  our  eleventh  volume. 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  appear  in  a  new  dress  throughout — new 
type,  fresh  heading,  and  bright  in  all  departments.  Wo  cannot  let 
this  opportunity  pass,  without  briefly  thanking  the  hundrod  thou- 
sand regular  patrons  of  this  journal  for  their  continued  and  un- 
changing support.  Our  paper  has  assumed  a  position  that  it  will 
continue  to  maintain ;  fortunate  from  the  outset,  being  the  pioneer 
of  all  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  have  never 
circulated  so  largely  as  at  the  present  writing,  which  shows  that 
the  public  taste  has  increased  for  good,  pleasing  and  instructive 
illustrations,  coupled  with  refined  and  entertaining  miscellany. 
Were  it  not  for  the  egotism  of  the  thing,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
publish  some  of  the  friendly  letters  which  we  aro  constantly  receiv- 
ing from  parents,  acknowledging  the  excellent,  moral  and  educa- 
tional effect  of  our  weekly  visits  to  their  home-circles,  inculcating 
a  taste  for  reading,  a  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  all  over  the 
world,  of  localities,  of  natural  history,  and,  in  short,  of  a  vast  mine 
of  intellectual  wealth  that  young  and  old  would  else  know  not  of. 
We  shall  still  continue  to  exert  ourself  to  the  utmost  to  make  Bal- 
lou's Pictorial  a  welcome  visitor  to  all  classes,  and  to  all  ages  that 
gather  about  the  hearthstone. 

The  Greek  Adventurer  :  or,  The  Soldier  and  the  Spy. — This 
admirable  novelette,  now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  has 
met  with  a  demand  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
our  presses  running  night  and  day.  Lieutenant  Murray,  the  author, 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  writers  of  the  times. 

Earned  his  Money. — The  British  East  India  Company  have 
granted  a  pension  of  £5000  sterling  to  the  Marquis  Dalhousie, 
during  whose  administration  four  kingdoms  were  annexed  to  their 
territory.    John  Bull  don't  like  annexation  when  we  practise  it. 

The  Poisoner. — The  most  eminent  English  counsel  are  en- 
gaged on  both  sides  in  the  trial  of  the  notorious  Palmer,  whose 
doings  we  chronicled  at  length  in  the  Flag  some  weeks  since. 

Italy. — Things  in  Italy  look  squally.    The  European  powers, 
in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  are  determined  to  do  some-  | 
thing  for  the  down-trodden  Italians.  ' 


SCENES  IN  THE  RING. 
Spalding  &  rogers's  railroad  circus. 
The  admirable  performances  exhibited  at  this  splendid  establish- 
ment were  so  brilliantly  successful,  recently,  at  the  Public  Garden 
in  this  city,  and  have  given  so  much  pleasure  all  over  the  country, 
that  we  devote,  without  hesitation,  the  whole  of  our  last  page  to  a 
representation  of  some  of  the  most  striking  feats,  delineated  by 
our  talented  artist,  Mr.  Barry.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  page,  at 
the  left  and  right,  are  grouped  together  the  "American  Brothers ;" 
in  the  centre  is  the  "  Levater  Lee  Troupe,"  and  below,  the  daring 
equestrian,  James  Robinson,  in  his  unparalleled  feats.  The 
"  American  Brothers  "  are  a  band  of  six  gymnasts  from  different 
portions  of  the  United  States, — Hercules  Libby,  Henry  Omar, 
Charles  Noyes,  John  Davenport,  Frank  Rentz  and  Joe  Hazlitt, 
surpassing  all  of  their  kind  in  physical  excellence,  and  have  origi- 
nated a  series  of  gymnastic  feats  peculiarly  novel,  interesting  and 
astonishing.  The  evolutions  and  combinations  of  corporeal  pictures 
by  Libby,  Davenport,  Omar  and  Rentz,  on  two  tall,  unsupported 
ladders,  in  which  the  eye  scarcely  keeps  pace  with  the  celerity  of 
their  movements,  are  beautiful  and  surprising.  Libby,  Davenport 
and  Rentz — the  two  latter  suspended  in  a  variety  of  positions  upon 
a  pole  thirty  feet  long  raised  in  mid  air  by  the  former,  transfix  tho 
spectator  with  wonder,  not  unmingled  with  fear  for  their  safety ; 
while  the  antipodean  exercises  of  Omar,  with  a  heavy  globe,  on 
the  top  of  a  slender  perch,  reaching  almost  to  the  apex  of  the 
pavilion,  supported  by  Noyes,  brought  down  the  house  with  the 
enthusiastic  applause  they  deserved.  The  "  Levater  Lee  Troupe  " 
consists  of  Levater  Lee,  and  his  children — Augusta,  John  and 
Steve.  John  is  a  young  Adonis  in  beauty  and  grace,  and  Augus- 
ta a  Terpsichorean  paragon ;  but  Steve,  the  pantomime  clown  ot 
the  troupe,  is  par  excellence  the  star,  though  only  eight  years  of  age. 
He  has  the  fun  and  nonchalance  of  a  Grimaldi.  John  and  Au- 
gusta were  born  in  Paris,  while  Steve,  who  first  saw  light  in  Lon- 
don, presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  John  Bull.  The 
Levater  Lee  Troupe  have  been  especial  court  favorites  in  London 
and  Paris ;  have  several  times  contributed  to  the  royal  fetes  by 
command  of  their  majesties  at  St.  James  aud  St.  Cloud ;  and 
Steve  is  especially  proud  of  an  episode  in  his  young  life,  in  which 
Queen  Victoria,  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  her  enthusiasm, 
sent  for  him  to  the  royal  box,  and  kissed  the  little  jester  in  the 
presence  and  to  the  delight  of  her  subjects.  This  troupe  is  en- 
gaged for  the  new  amphitheatre  in  New  Orleans,  the  coming  win- 
ter. James  Robinson,  the  equestrian,  differs  from  all  other  stars 
that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  equestrian  firmament,  in  turning 
backward  somersaults  over  canvass  obstacles  and  through  small 
hoops,  on  a  bareback  horse,  at  full  speed, — a  feat  never  accomplished 
by  any  other  rider,  and  very  rarely,  even,  by  any  equestrian  on  the 
broad  surface  of  a  two  by  eight  foot  pad.  This,  however,  consti- 
tutes but  a  small  portion  of  his  superiority.  The  most  startling 
effect  is  produced  by  his  lightning  quickness,  the  great  speed  ot 
his  horse,  the  certainty  and  apparent  ease  with  which  he  retains 
difficult  positions  on  his  flying  courser,  defying  the  laws  of  gravity, 
and  to  sum  up — the  symmetry  of  his  perion,  engaging  features,  and 
remarkable  grace.  All  the  most  difficult  feats  which  other  riders 
are  proud  in  executing  on  a  pad,  Robinson  makes  child's  play  of  on 
his  nude  horse,  whilo  his  chef-d'mmres  have  never  been  dreamed  of, 
much  less  attempted,  by  the  most  celebrated  equestrians.  Robin- 
son is  about  twenty-two  years  old,  was  born  in  Charleston  (his  real 
name  is  Fitzgerald),  is  engaged  by  Messrs.  Spalding  &  Rogers  for 
their  new  ampliitheatre  in  New  Orleans,  next  winter,  and  at  an 
enormous  salary  for  an  European  tour,  next  summer. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Mr.  David  Ayers  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Huck- 
ins;  by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  S.  B.  Simons  to  Miss  Almira  N.  Mason;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Burlingham,  Mr.  B.  F.  Welch  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Snow;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk, 
Mr.  Henry  Flanders  to  Miss  Delia  P.  Kingsley,  of  Jamaica  Plain ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Richards,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Badger  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Fowler;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner, 
Mr.  George  F.  Alvord  to  Miss  Margaret  J.  Murphy. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart  to  Miss  Fannie  A.  Learned. — At  Cambridge- 
port,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pryor,  Mr.  William  B.  Perry  to  Miss  Susan  L.  Russell. — At 
Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  James  M.  Sweetser  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Whiting, 
both  of  South  Reading. — At  Newtonville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pettec,  Mr.  Horace  W. 
Barry  to  Miss  Helen  Carter. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Noah  Brooks, 
of  Dixon,  111.,  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Fellows. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dut- 
ton,  Mr.  Edward  Snow  to  Miss  Melintha  Wright. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Eddy,  Mr.  George  F.  Raymond  to  Miss  Jane  R.  Bradbury,  of  Livermore,  Me.— 
At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Philip  II.  Wing,  of  North  Fairuaven, 
to  Miss  Mary  M.  Martin. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  Mr.  John  Damon, 
of  Chesterfield,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Loomis,  of  Williamsburg. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  John  Perkins,  60;  Mrs.  Sarah  Cushing,  73;  Mrs.  Nancy, 
wife  of  Mr.  Isaiah  Knowles,  43;  Winthrop  Blanchard,  17. — At  Charlestown, 
Hon.  Timothy  Thompson,  79;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Waitt,  38;  Widow  Sarah  G.  Pills- 
bury,  78. — At  West  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Jane  It.  Sampson,  35. — At  Auburndale, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Ware,  15. — At  Maiden,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  22. — At  Dcdhain, 
Mrs.  Nancy  D.  Brayton. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Joseph  Bickford,  39;  Widow  Lydia 
Brown,  66;  Mr.  Nathaniel  B.  Osborn,  42;  Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Oliver,  74. — At 
Salem,  Mr.  Charles  M'Mahan,  72.— At  Marblehead,  Mr.  Neuemiah  Preblo,  84; 
Widow  Sarah  Melzard,  72;  Widow  Eliza  Winslow,  84.— At  Wrentham,  Capt. 
Robert  P.  Hohnes,  34.— At  Lowell,  Mr.  Thomas  Dodge,  67.— At  Abington,  Mrs. 
Abigail  W.  Beal,  42.— At  Fairhaven,  Capt.  Silas  Allen,  78.— At  North  Fair- 
haven,  Mr.  Alfred  Morso,  79  — At  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Pelcg  Slocuin,  92. — At  New 
Bedford,  Miss  Sarah  R.  Bennett.  35  — At  Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Tuttle,  77.— At 
Sponcer,  Mr.  Chales  E.  Denny,  40.— At  Barre,  Mrs.  Rosina  White,  46. — At  Pe- 
tersham, Mr.  Jotham  Peckham.—  At  Pelham,  Widow  Sarah  Kiugmau,  78. — At 
Williamsburg,  Widow  Lucretia  W.  Bodman,  18. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAW  J  NO-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
LOST 

BY    IRENE  MONTAGUE. 

Gems  of  faith  and  truth! 

The  dew  of  life's  morn  has  flown ; 
Vanished,  the  visions  of  youth, 

Innocent  childhood's  gone! 
Vanished,  the  hopes  of  life! 

Vanished,  the  visions  of  time! 
Heaviness,  woe  and  strife 

Pay  for  a  sounding  name. 

Prearily  over  the  wide  world  roaming. 

Tremblingly  peering  through  the  gloaming- 
Horrid  shadows  flitting  by; 

Visions  of  past  wasted  moments — 

Life's  bright  gem*  in  scattered  fragmeuts — 
All  around  me  lie; 

Listening  to  the  storm-king's  thunder, 

I,  all  weary -hear ted,  wonder 
Why  I  may  not  die: 

Die,  and  sleeping  on  forever — 

Dream:  the  »»oul  awaken — never! 

u  Lost!" 

A  soat  near  tho  blood  of  tho  feast, 

A  station  near  the  throne; 
4  In  the  kingdom  of  heaven — the  least M — 
So  much  of  life  is  gone! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pietorial.] 

ASMODKIS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO : 

— OR, — 

A   NIGHT    IN   A  GAMBLING  HOUSE! 

bt  mnmei  stanhope. 

In  the  hard  winter  of  '50,  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  nearly  penni- 
less and  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining  a  situation.  My 
hoard  bill  was  rapidly  lengthening,  while  my  exchequer  was  he- 
coming  beautifully  less.  These  facts  hud  been  brought  homo  to 
mind  one  evening  with  particular  force,  by  a  gentle  hint  from  un- 
worthy landlady  at  our  evening  meal ;  and  as  I  sat  over  my  small 
fire  and  lingered  my  last  doubloon,  I  had  ulniost  resolved  to  rush 
to  a  montc  table  and  either  increase  or  lose  it. 

While  musing  the  fire  burned  down,  the  light  became  dim,  and 
I  had  lost  all  note  of  time,  when  a  light  tap  came  at  the  door. 
Supposing  my  landlady,  whs  often  dropped  in  on  her  way  to  bed 
to  take  a  slight  drop  of  whiskey  punch,  was  speculating  on  the 
probability  of  my  being  awake,  1  at  once  responded,  "  Come  in  !" 
Straightway  the  latch  was  noiselessly  turned,  the  hinges  without 
tho  customary  creak  revolved,  and  slowly  entered — not  Hay  bust- 
ling landlady — but  a  tall,  pale,  elderly  man,  dressed  in  black,  with 
hat  in  hand,  and  that  self-possession  and  tact  of  manner,  that  be- 
speak a  man  of  the  world,  and  can  cloak  the  most  thorough  impu- 
dence of  act  with  tho  semblance  of  polite  and  friendly  attention. 
Drawing  near  the  tablo  at  which  I  sat,  the  stranger  bowed  grace- 
fully, and  in  a  nunical  and  insinuating  voice  observed : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Stanhope  ?" 

"  You  have,  sir,"  I  replied,  wondering  where  he  got  his  inform- 
ation.   "  May  I  have  the  honor  of  knowing  whom  I  address  !" 

'•  O,  I  am  a  very  obscure  individual,"  said  he,  with  an  odd  sort 
of  emphasis  on  the  word  "obscure," — "my  name  is  of  littlo  con- 
sequence." 

"  In  tho  church,  I  presume  V 

"Ahem!  why — no,  not  exactly — though  I  hare  a  warm  interest 
in  somo  of  its  affairs." 

"  Ah,  in  the  law,  perhaps  ?" 

Thoughts  of  some  unpaid  bill  made  me  finger  my  doubloon. 
"  No — I  never  take,  though  I  have  been  accused  of  giving  a 
retaining  fee." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  what  M  your  profession  ?"  I  in- 
quired tartly,  nettled  at  his  manner  of  avoiding  my  leading  queries. 

"  I'm  surveyor-general,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Well,  pleaso  despatch  what  you  may  havo  with  me,  sir,  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

"  Humph ! — few  people  deal  with  me  in  haste,  with  their  own 
will.    You'll  not  bo  in  so  great  a  hurry  when  you  know  me." 

"  I  say,  stranger,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  suppose  you  think  it  a  good 
joke  to  walk  into  a  gentleman's  private  room  at  this  time  of  night, 
without  saying  who  or  what  you  are." 

He  leaned  over  the  table  and  whispered  in  my  ear — no  matter 
what — it  was  sulhcient. 

Marine  reader,  you  probably  know  what  is  expressed  by  the 
term  "  taken  aback."  I  was  in  this  position,  on  receiving  this 
whispered  communication  ;  for  some  moments  I  sat — everv  nerve 
and  sinew  paralyzed,  every  artery  beating  like  the  hammer  of  a 
fulling  mill,  and  "  each  particular  hair "  twisting  like  a  voting 
blad(  snake  with  horror.  The  bland  tones  of  the  stranger's  voice, 
however,  soon  reassured  me,  and  1  ventured  to  steal  a  look  at  his 
extremities,  to  sec  if  his  feet  had  any  little  peculiarities  about  them. 
The  stranger  laughed  as  lie  observed  me,  and  tapping  his  boot 
with  a  long,  flexible  black  cane,  exclaimed  : 

"  Pshaw !  you'll  sec  nothing  of  that.  The  boots  arc  Fair's  own, 
and  sa»is  reproche." 

"  That's  a  neat  cane  you  have,"  said  I,  trying  if  my  tongue  could 
perform  its  office. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  guess  what  it's  made  of,"  handing  it  to  me. 

"  Whalebone  f" 

"  No." 

"  Hippopotamus  hide  V 
"  No." 


"  India  rubber  !" 

*'  No." 

"  What  is  it  then  !" 
"My  tail!" 

"  Your  t-t-ta-tail  !"  I  stammered,  hastily  dropping  the  caudality. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  I  found  it  inconvenient  in  society, 
but  unwilling  to  pait  with  an  old  friend,  I  had  it  mounted  with 
gold,  and  you  see  it  makes  a  stylish  rattan — but  come,  you  were 
just  thinking  of  trying  your  luck  at  a  gaming  tabic.  Should  you 
like  to  accept  my  arm  as  a  cicerone  ?" 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things — but — that — is — are  there  any — " 

"  O,  make  yourself  easy  ;  there  are  no  conditions,  I  assure  you. 
I  have  no  mercenary  motives,  but  will  show  you  what  you  might 
not  otherwise  sec." 

After  a  short  walk,  during  which  I  observed  my  friend  recognize 
many  of  our  first  men,  as  though  they  were  "  mild  acquaintance," 
we  reached  the  doors  of  the  P  saloon,  one  of  the  palatial  gam- 
ing houses  of  San  Francisco.  Kschcwing  the  lower  and  more  pub- 
lic room,  we  passed  directly  up  the  stairs  and  knocking  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  were  admitted  to  a  room  brilliantly  lighted  and  fitted 
up  with  luxurious  splendor,  displaying  tables  loaded  with  fruit, 
wines,  and  other  refreshments.  Mirrors  at  cither  end  reflected 
an  apparently  endless  vista.  The  guests  here  were  few,  and  seem- 
ed, by  their  jaded,  haggard  appearance,  more  liko  escaped  maniacs 
than  sane  men  ;  these  were  evidently  the  unfortunate  wooers  of  tho 
fickle  dame,  fortune  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  lingered 
on  the  entranco  to  their  clysium. 

Declining  all  refreshment,  we  walked  to  the  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  opening  the  door  (a  large  mirror),  which  skilfully  con- 
cealed the  entrance  to  the  adjoiniug  room,  we  entered  a  smaller 
and  less  gaudy  hall,  containing  one  large  centre  table  and  two  or 
three  side  tables.  The  crowd  was  at  the  long,  oval,  green-covered 
board,  where  was  dealt  rouge  ct  noir;  each  end  was  divided  into 
compartments,  marked  respectively  red  and  black.  In  the  centre 
of  the  table  sat  two  men  on  raised  seats,  the  groom  porter  and  the 
croupier,  before  whom  were  the  cards  and  the  glittering  pile  of 
gold — the  bait  for  fools.  Lights  overhead  with  shades  threw  all 
their  power  on  the  bank,  while  all  beyond  was  in  gloom. 

A  confusion  of  noises  broke  on  my  car,  together  with  the  cry  of 
the  croupier  :  "  Make  your  game  !"  "  Game  is  made  !"  etc. 

"  A  coup  has  just  been  dealt,"  said  my  companion,  "  and  us  this 
next  is  the  last  of  the  deal,  we  will  observe ;  sit  down." 

"  Game  is  made,  gentlemen  ;"  and  tho  croupier  began  dealing. 

"  Twenty-live  black,"  said  he,  as  ho  laid  down  five  or  six  cards. 

Those  whose  money  was  on  the  red,  where  the  largest  stake  lay, 
brightened,  while  their  opponents  became  heavy ;  and  one  man, 
who  had  piled  up  his  ounces  to  a  largo  amount  on  the  black, 
groaned  and  covered  his  eyes  w  ith  his  hands  as  if  not  to  see  tho 
anticipated  loss. 

"  Thirty  !  black  wins  !"  said  the  dealer,  as  he  laid  out  a  second 
line  of  cards. 

"  Hurrah  I"  shouted  the  man  of  the  ounces,  laughing  hysterically. 

"  Fury  !  it's  not  possible  I"  said  a  pale,  anxious  man,  whose  littlo 
all  was  on  the  red. 

"  Shall  I  count  the  cards  again  ?"  questioned  the  dealer. 

"Lend  inc  five  hundred  on  that,"  said  a  showily  dressed  indi- 
vidual, as  he  passed  a  diamond  ring  to  the  banker. 

"  With  pleasure,  sir — here  it  is,"  was  the  soft  reply. 

"  Can  you  let  me  have  ten  dollars  '."  asked  a  gentlemanly  look- 
ing, but  meanly  clad,  young  man.     "  1  have  lost  ray  last  dollar !" 

"  What  have  you  as  security  ?"  returned  the  harpy. 

"  Nothing  but  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  repay  you  ;  but  you 
may  trust  me." 

"  That's  not  negotiable  ;  game  is  made,  gentlemen." 

"  O,  do  not  trifle  with  me,"  said  the  applicant,  his  voice  choking 
with  emotion.  "  It  is — it  is  to  buy  my  wife  and  children  broad  ! 
I  havo  lost  my  whole  quartor's  salary  to-night,  and  who  will  assist 
me — who  will  aid  a  gambler  I" 

"  Can't  help  it,"  replied  the  first  speaker;  "you  should  havo 
more  prudence — we  don't  force  gentlemen  to  play.  There's  a  man 
has  won  a  thousand  of  me  to-night,  and  I  don't  ask  him  for  a  loan 
— all  can't  win." 

"  God  help  me  !"  said  tho  unfortunate,  as,  dashing  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Tell  the  porters  not  to  admit  that  gentleman  again,  till  further 
Orders,"  said  the  banker  to  a  servant ;  "  which  will  be  when  ho 
receives  his  next  quarter's  salary,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Now  look  behind  you  and  see  a  more  private  peculation,"  said 
my  friend. 

At  a  small  table,  with  many  anxious  lookers-on,  was  a  person 
dealing  the  game  of  faro,  while  a  single  man  seemed  to  be  playing. 
I  at  once  recognized  him  as  Sam  B  ,  a  well-known  million- 
aire, who  had  accumulated  his  fortune  during  the  early  excitement 
by  land  speculations,  some  of  which  were  rather  questionable. 

"  B  has  already  lost  five  thousand  dollars  to-night ;  ho  is 

now  about  to  bet  ten  thousand  on  a  single  card,  having  become 
excited  ;  go  and  whisper  in  the  car  of  the  dealer  that  he  is  a  friend 
of  yours,  that  you  have  observed  his  tricks,  and  will  expose  him." 

Seeming  to  feel  some  mysterious  impulse  over  my  powers  of  vo- 
lition, I  obeyed.  The  dealer  nodded,  gave  me  a  wink  and  slipped 
a  dozen  eagles  into  my  hand,  smiling  meanwhile  as  if  doing  a 
meritorious  action.    The  cards  were  pulled,  and  B  lost, 

"  I  cannot  keep  this  money,"  said  I. 

"  Why  not !    The  dealer  robbed  his  victim." 

"  To  hiin  then  it  belongs." 

"  Not  at  all — he  cheated  the  Mormons,  whose  treasurer  he  was." 
"  Well,  then  it  is  their  property." 

"  Why,  yes — but  as  there  are  some  hundred  thousand  to  divide 

it  among,  you  had  better  keep  it,  more  especially  as  B  will  not 

pay  his  losses." 


"  Not  pay  !  why  has  he  not  staked  the  amount  ?" 

"O,  no;  he  is  well  known,  and  his  word  is  deemed  good  for  any 
sum  ;  however,  you  will  hear  to-morrow-  that  he  repudiates  all 
gambling  debts ;  thus  you  can  test,  if  desired,  the  mooted  question 
whether  gambling  is  protected  by  law  in  the  '  Gold  State '  or  not." 

"  Make  your  game,  gentlemen — last  deal  to-night — only  cards 
for  three  coups  more,"  vociferated  the  banker. 

Two  successful  ones  for  the  bank  followed. 

"  Last  turn,  gentlemen." 

Hoping  to  recover,  or  at  least  mitigate  their  losses,  many  of  the 
players  staked  their  remaining  funds  on  the  coming  event,  and 
every  eye  was  bent  with  deep  anxiety  on  the  dealer. 

."  Thirty -one,"  said  he  ;  and  the  stakes  were  raked  into  a  marked 
space  where  they  were  to  remain  for  the  decision  of  pnother  coup 

"  Thirty -two  black — thirty-three — red  loses,"  said  the  croupier, 
dragging  in  with  his  long  rake  the  heaps  of  money,  and  returning 
the  trifling  bets  on  black,  since  in  a  "  tietitc  un  apres  "  the  winning 
bets  are  not  paid. 

As  play  was  announced  to  l>c  concluded,  all  left  the  apartment 
save  the  two  dealers  of  a  montc  table  and  ourselves  ;  and,  just  as 
we  were  on  the  point  of  going  out,  voices  in  appnrcnt  altercation 
were  heard  in  the  next  room,  and  the  door  licing  thrown  open,  two 
athletic  young  men,  apparently  intoxicated,  rushed  in. 

"  Hillo,  old  boy  I"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  addressing  one  of 
the  monte  dealers,  "  not  going  to  shut  up  yet,  are  yon  t" 

"Finished  for  this  evening,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"  O,  you  have  already  turned  three  hours  of  morning  into  even- 
ing ;  I  don't  think  it  will  make  odds  if  you  add  an  extra  one  to  the 
account.  Come,  wake  up  and  look  here ;"  nnd  he  pulled  a  long 
bag  of  gold  dust  from  his  pocket — "  I  mean  to  lose  this  or  break 
your  bunk,  before  morning." 

The  sight  of  the  money,  and  the  apparent  drunken  state  of  the 
young  man,  was  too  much  for  the  cupidity  of  the  dealer ;  glancing 
knowingly  at  his  partner,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  com- 
menced his  game. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  will  nccommodatc  you,  though  I  assure 
you  I  have  no  desire  to  keep  open  longer." 

"These  young  men,"  said  my  mentor,  "are  brothers,  lately 
from  the  mines.  They  have  l>eeii  fleeced  of  large  sums,  and  have 
feigned  drunkenness  to  put  these  fellows  off  their  guard,  and  have 
determined  to  havo  full  revenge  should  they  discover  foul  play. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  dealer — you  will  see  s|K>rt  anon." 

Resolved  to  assist  these  men,  if  necessary,  I  sat  silently  watch- 
ing the  denouement  of  the  affair.  For  sometime  all  went  on  well — 
tho  stakes  were  not  large,  and  all  seemed  fair.  The  brothers  gen- 
erally bet  on  the  same  card,  and  I  noticed  that  the  ace  and  queen 
seemed  favorites  with  them  both  ;  at  last  they  increased  tho  stakes 
and  the  dealer  became  anxious — glancing  at  his  partner  with  pecu- 
liar significance,  he  gave  him  the  cards,  nnd  arising,  passed  out  of 
the  room,  saying  he  should  return  immediately. 

"  He  is  going  to  prepare  a  pack  expressly  for  these  men ;  in 
technical  terms,  he  will  '  uaz  the  queens  and  aees ,-'  in  fact,  make  a 
perfectly  sure  thing  for  himself." 

The  fellow  soon  came  in,  and,  as  he  seated  himself,  slipped  a 
pack  of  cards  in  the  drawer  where  the  spare  ones  were  deposited. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  1  will  try  you." 

And  taking  this  very  pack,  he  threw  out  an  nee  and  a  knave. 
The  brothers  both  placed  a  large  sum  on  the  ace,  and  the  dealer 
began  to  draw  ;  for  a  long  time  neither  appeared,  but  at  last  tho 
knave  came  up.  In  an  instant  a  grasp  like  a  vice  was  on  the  deal- 
er's throat. 

"  Villain  I"  shouted  the  young  man,  shaking  him  as  a  dog  would 
a  rat.    "  I've  caught  yon  at  last !" 

The  confederate  who  sat  opposite,  was  seized  by  the  other  brother 
at  the  same  moment,  and  thus  stopped  resistance  or  cry  for  succor. 

"  Scoundrel  I"  resumed  the  fonncr  speaker,  "  you  thought  us 
drunk,  but  here  is  an  ace,"  and  turning  back  tho  dealt  cards  he 
showed  an  ace  stuck  to  the  back  of  another  card — "  come,  refund 
the  money  you  robbed  us  of,  or  it  will  go  ill  with  you  !  You  will 
find  the  amount  here."  And  he  handed  a  piece  of  paper  with  his 
left  hand,  still  keeping  his  hold  of  his  throat. 

"  My — dear — sir,"  gasped  the  wretch,  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
spoils,  though  shaking  with  terror,  "  my  good  sir — we  have— lost 
so — much — immensely  lately — " 

"Pay  it,"  said  his  antagonist,  sternly,  "or — " 

The  ominous  click  of  a  pistol  filled  up  the  pause. 

"  Allow  me  to  go — and  fetch  it — from  my — my  bureau  down 
stairs,"  stammered  the  rascal. 

"  What !  and  alarm  your  friends  1  No,  no,  my  fine  fellow  ;  fork 
up,  or  lake  the  contents  of  this." 

And  he  pressed  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  pistol  to  his  cheek.  The 
argument  was  too  cogent — the  sum  demanded  was  counted  out, 
and  quietly  pocketed  by  the  brothers,  who,  giving  the  swindlers  a 
brace  of  hearty  shakes,  walked  off  in  great  glee. 

******* 

"  I  will  now  bid  you  good  night,"  said  I  to  my  companion  as  we 
stood  again  in  the  open  air. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  roared  he,  in  a  tone  that  petrified  me  with  horror, 
"  do  you  think  I  part  company  with  my  acquaintances  so  easily  !" 

And  seizing  me  by  the  arms,  he  dragged  me  forward  with  such 
rapidity  that  I  could  not  even  tell  the  direction  we  were  taking. 
Suddenly  he  stopped.  I  turned  to  remonstrate  with  him.  As  I 
looked  at  him  his  countenance  chnnged  :  it  broadened — reddened 
■i— smiled ! 

"  Kli !  ah !  what !  Brown,  is  that  you  ?  Why,  where  is — O,  I 
see  ;"  opening  my  eyes  to  the  full  extent.  "  I've  been  dreaming  1" 

This  fact  was  evident,  for  there  stood  Brown,  who  roomed  be- 
neath, and  the  bright  light  of  day  was  strcamiug  in  ut  the  window. 
That  pitcher  of  punch,  now  empty,  and  the  "  Dcr  Freischuli "  of 
the  night  previous  nt  the  Adclpbl,  had  caused  strange  dreams. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  is  engaged  to  appear  in  New  Orleans 

next  winter.  One  of  the  men  of  the  celebrated  freebooter  La- 

fitte,  named  James  Campbell,  died  at  Virginia  Point,  Texas,  lately, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  Galveston  Civilian  says  that 
Campbell  was  in  the  navy  in  1812,  attached  to  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution, and  participated  in  her  brilliant  engagement  with  the  Gucr- 
riere.  He  afterwards  joined  Lafitte,  and  was  his  favorite  lieuten- 
ant.  The  hostile  Indians  in  Florida  arc  variously  estimated  at 

from  two  to  five  hundred  warriors.  Hon.  John  M.  Niles,  for- 
merly senator  in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under  Van  Buren,  died  at  Hartford,  lately,  in  the  69th  year  of 

his  age.    His  disease  was  cancer  in  the  stomach.  The  best  lire 

annihilator  that  has  yet  been  invented  is  a  cord  of  green  hemlock 

bark.  The  New  York  Times,  in  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the 

late  gale  blew  off'  the  roof  of  Burton's  Theatre,  remarks  :  "  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  a  theatrical  manager  has  suffered  from  an 
injudicious  puff'."  Duncan  Gray,  a  respectable  farmer  of  Jas- 
per county,  Iowa,  was  accidentally  shot  dead  by  his  son.  Mr. 

George  Benkcrt,  an  American  composer  of  music,  has  been  spend- 
ing several  years  in  the  prosecution  of  his  art  in  study  under  the 
best  composers  of  Germany.  His  works  have  received  flattering  en- 
comiums from  the  musical  periodicals  of  Germany.  The  clipper 

ship  Snow  Squall,  Capt.  Gerard,  ran  from  New  York  to  Rio  Ja- 
neiro in  thirty  days — the  quickest  trip  on  record.  The  Medical 

Specialist  says  that  one  great  error  that  we  commit  is,  that  we 

drink  too  much  at  our  meals.  In  the  address  published  by  the 

Spanish  minister  Alcadia,  to  the  people,  in  October,  1794,  was  the 
passago  : — "  I  have  given  directions  for  a  general  fast  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  not  despair,  or  think  your  affairs 

irretrievable."  The  cornor  stone  of  the  Maine  State  Seminary, 

a  Freewill  Baptist  institution,  was  laid  in  Lewiston,  lately,  with 

appropriate  ceremonies.  A  man  in  Orange  county,  New  York, 

was  found  ono  night  climbing  an  overshot  wheel  in  a  fulling  mill. 
He  was  asked  what  he  was  doing.    He  said  he  was  "  trying  to  go 

up  to  bod,  but  somehow  or  other  those  stairs  wont  hold  still."  A 

lino  of  powerful  screw  propellers  is  shortly  to  commence  running 
between  New  York  and  Cork.    A  wag  says  that  it  is  to  be  called 

the  Cork-Screw  Lino.  Santa  Anna,  the  cx-dictator  of  Mexico, 

is  living  in  groat  stylo  at  Tabaeo,  four  miles  from  Cartbagcna,  in 
New  Grenada,  South  America.    He  is  said  to  be  worth  the  sum  of 

$4,000,000.  If  you  will  look  at  the  shape  of  France  on  the 

map,  you  will  see  that  she  looks  like  an  old  sea-dog,  without  legs 
or  head,  "  squaring  off'"  at  England  in  a  bob-tailed  pea  jacket. 

England  looks  as  if  she  had  a  "poor  show."  A  letter  from 

Washington  says  the  proposition  to  change  the  navy  yard  from 
Charlostown  to  Newport,  has  died  a  natural  death,  nobody  having 

moved  in  tho  matter.  M.  Montigny,  French  consul  in  China, 

says  that  tho  Chinese  mix  arsenic  freely  with  the  tobacco  which 
they  make,  and  those  who  do  so  are  described  as  "  stout  fellows, 

with  lungs  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  rosy  as  cherubs."  In 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J.  P.  Kalapza,  who  was  Kossuth's  aid-do-camp  in 
the  Hungarian  army,  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  Kara,  on  the 

ground  of  wilful  absence  for  three  years.  The  secretary  of 

war  has,  by  actual  experiment,  proved  the  entire  success  of  artesian 
wells  on  the  plains  of  tho  Mcsilla  Valley.  One  well,  seven  hun- 
dred foot  deep,  supplies  an  abundance  of  good  water.  The 

Homo  Journal  tells  of  a  lady  who  has  worn,  at  one  time,  as  many 
as  thirty  skirts  !  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  usual  number,  but 
the  above  seems  to  us  like  a  fow  too  many.  At  Funchal,  Ma- 
deira, it  is  tho  fashion  to  wear  white  boots  instead  of  black  ones. 
A  lump  of  chulk  serves  in  the  place  of  the  blacking-box  and 

brush.  A  terrific  hurricane  recently  passed  over  a  portion  of 

Dallas  county,  Texas.  Its  course  was  from  north  to  south,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles,  extending  from  east  to  west  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  The  tract  over  which  it  swept  was  completely 
devastated.    Nine  persons  were  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded. 


Straw  Bonnets. — The  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  Fox- 
boro',  Mass.,  is  a  great  branch  of  industry.  The  Messrs.  Carpen- 
ter manufacture  straw  bonnets  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  a  year. 
Their  main  building  covers  several  acres ;  in  it  arc  employed  500 
persons,  and  in  private  houses  in  the  adjoining  towns  some  3000 
more  are  employed.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  Foxboro'  earn  $500  a 
year  in  this  occupation. 


Binding. — We  are  now  binding  up  in  our  neat,  substantial  and 
uniform  style,  the  past  volume  of  the  Pictorial,  in  full  gilt,  at  a 
chargo  of  one  dollar  each.  Our  agents  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  will  bind  in 
similar  style  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  thus  putting  the  work  into 
a  form  for  lasting  preservation,  and  greatly  increasing  its  value. 


Noist  Carrier's  Book  akd  Stationery  Co.,  No.  77  Long  Wharf,  San  Frah- 
0IS00,  Oal. — Incorporated  according  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  California, 
January  1,  1855.  Charles  P.  Kimball,  President — Trustees— Charles  P. 
Kimball,  Thomas  N.  Iiibben,  G.  B.  Haywood. — Charles  Galacar,  Agent,  New 
York.  3— 8m 

The  Markets. — Butter  goes  off  very  freely  in  tho  hot  weather ; 
pigs  hang  heavily  on  hand,  especially  those  taken  by  the  leg ;  and 
eggs  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  pressure. 


Juo  Perfumert. — J.  Russell  Spalding,  at  No.  27  Trcmont 
Row,  sells  a  delicious  rival  to  Lubin  called  Jug  Perfumery,  and  at 
one  quarter  tho  cost. 


Round  the  Rim;. — At  New  Bedford,  lately,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  five  circus  companies  in  full  blast — and  plonty  of  sperm 
in  port. 


iHansibe  (Satljcrincjs. 


The  fare  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston  is  only  $28,  or  a  little  over 
two  cents  a  mile. 

The  National  Congress  of  Bogota  has  passed  a  decree  declaring 
Cartbagcna  a  free  port. 

A  petite  comedy,  called  "Tit  for  Tat,"  has  been  written  for  Mrs 
Bowers  by  Col.  J.  S.  Wallace  of  the  Philadelphia  press. 

A  few  days  since,  a  negress,  working  on  a  farm  a  few  miles  from 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  found  a  lump  of  pure  gold  worth  $113. 

The  camels  brought  out  by  the  ship  Supply,  for  the  United 
States  government,  were  safely  landed  in  Texas. 

The  gipseys  issued  from  India  "  a  long  time  ago,"  and  settled  in 
Hungary  and  Wallachia,  spreading  from  thence  into  other  countries. 

Henry  Hopkins,  the  lawyer  and  postmaster  who  robbed  the  mail 
at  Island  Pond,  Vt.,  has  been  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years  imprisonment. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now  over  25,000,000, 
making  nearly  6,000,000  families ;  of  these,  it  is  believed,  more 
than  1,000,000  are  without  the  Bible. 

The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  has  again  refused  to  re-establish 
capital  punishment — the  bill  to  repeal  the  anti-hanging  act  having 
been  rejected  in  the  assembly  by  a  majority  of  one. 

The  "  New  York  Teacher,"  conducted  by  a  board  of  twelve  edi- 
tors, under  the  supervision  of  Alexander  Wilder,  claims  to  have 
the  widest  circulation  of  any  educational  journal  in  the  world. 

We  see  it  stated  that  travelling  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  except  in  the  direction  of  a  church,  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  law.  Wonder  what  they  do  with  people  who  travel  home  from 
church  1 

At  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  a  few  days  since,  it  was  resolved 
to  endeavor  to  raise  $5000  in  that  city  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  American  chapel  in  Paris.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  the  money. 

In  an  article  in  the  Medical  Reformer,  the  editor  remarks  that 
as,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  sensibilities  of  the  digestive  organs 
are  increased,  Alio  full  diet  of  winter  will,  if  persisted  in,  tend  to 
induce  fever. 

Two  brutes  lately  raced  their  steeds  from  Auburn,  Cal.,  to  Sacra- 
mento and  back,  77  miles.  One,  a  mule,  was  dragged  and  beaten 
by  several  men  during  the  last  15  miles.  The  horse  either  died  or 
was  abandoned  on  the  road. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Newcastle  have  resolved  to  present  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  with  a  large  and  elegantly  chased  silver  snuff-box, 
inlaid  with  gold,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  estimation  for  his  distin- 
guished services  in  the  Crimea. 

The  late  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  left  particular  directions  in  his 
will  for  the  injection  of  his  body  with  an  arsenical  solution,  for  a 
minute  post-mortem  examination,  for  the  preparation  of  bis  skele- 
ton, and  for  its  preservation  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Medical  College. 

Mr.  Blackstone,  who  figured  in  the  early  history  of  Boston,  had 
the  following  grant  made  to  him,  which,  at  this  day,  is  worth  a 
pretty  penny  : — "  It  is  agreed  that  Mr.  William  Blackstone  shall 
liaue  50  acres  of  ground  sett  out  for  him  neare  to  his  bowse  in  Bos- 
ton, to  cnioy  for  ever." 

French  soldiers  at  Constantinople  are  said  to  be  dying  off  in  a 
most  frightful  manner,  with  a  disease  intermediate  between  scurvy 
and  the  typhus  fever.  A  number  of  doctors  have  also  died,  and 
recently  one  committed  suicide  because  he  had  failed  to  discover  a 
remedy  for  the  complaint. 

One  of  the  oldest  papers  in  Northern  Europe  is  the  official 
gazette  of  Sweden,  the  Postoch  Inrikes  Tigning.  It  was  founded  in 
1664,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Christiana,  the  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  the  Great;  and  the  present  year  is,  without  inter- 
ruption, its  two  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Bullock,  of  Granville,  N.  C,  has  transported  the 
cditorof  the  Clarksville  (  Va.)  Tobacco  Plant  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight  by  sending  to  him  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  some  of  the 
spires  of  which  measured  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and 
three  and  one-eighth  in  circumference  ! 

In  India,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walpolc,  any  man  of  the 
place  who  may  be  inclined  to  matrimony,  if  he  happen  to  be  pleased 
with  any  of  the  girls  whom  he  sees  in  passing,  throws  an  embroi- 
dered handkerchief  on  her  head  and  neck;  the  girl  is  then  obliged 
to  return  home,  regards  herself  as  betvothed,  and  appears  no  more 
in  public ! 

A  physician  of  extensivo  practice  says,  in  reference  to  the  vast 
number  of  experiments  witnessed  by  him  in  the  use  of  chloroform, 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  to  carry  the  absorption  of  the 
chloroform  to  the  extent  of  destroying  all  power  of  mov  ement — in 
fact,  that  there  is  danger  in  crossing  the  line  which  separates  mo- 
tion and  its  abolition. 

Turkish  fire  engines  are  laughable  contrivances  for  putting  out 
fires.  They  are  nothing  but  little  force  pumps,  standing  in  a  cop- 
per basin  capable  of  holding,  perhaps,  four  pails  of  water.  The 
reservoir  is  supplied  from  a  fountain  by  a  row  of  Turks,  who  pass 
the  water  in  buckets.  The  hose  for  these  "  machines  "  is  cm-ried 
around  the  neck  of  some  Turk,  and  the  firemen  move  at  a  dog  trot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crisp  took  a  benefit  at  the  Gaiety,  New  Orleans, 
lately.  He  was  called  out  at  the  end  of  the  performances  and 
made  some  appropriate  remarks,  when  suddenly,  from  one  of  the 
side  boxes,  he  was  presented,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  with  a  beautiful  service  of  silver.  In  returning  thanks, 
he  remarked  that  "although  devoted  to  the  service,  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  win  tho  plate." 

The  curability  of  insanity,  if  placed  under  suitable  treatment 
within  the  first  year  of  its  duration,  is  stated  by  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  Massachusetts,  to  be  as  high 
as  75  to  90  per  cent. ;  but  if  a  second  year  is  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore restorative  measures  are  resorted  to,  the  cures  would  be  less 
than  one-half  that  proportion.  After  the  fifth  year  has  passed, 
almost  all  hope  of  recovery  may  be  abandoned. 

The  annual  commencements  of  the  various  medical  schools  in 
Philadelphia  have  just  been  held,  and  from  the  returns  made  of 
the  number  of  graduates,  the  following  summary  is  derived : — 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  215;  Medical  College  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  142;  Medical  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College,  38  j  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  21 ;  Homoeopathic 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  37  ;  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
28.    Total,  480. 

A  berth  for  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  has  been  invented, 
with  a  view  to  prevent,  by  its  use,  sea-sickness.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  berth  arc  two  wide  convex  pieces,  or  battens,  from  the  centre 
of  the  under  side  of  which  converge  heavy  steel  springs,  which  are 
hooked  to  the  sides  of  the  berth.  These  springs  are  made  to  pos- 
sess considerable  elasticity,  so  that  the  person  who  occupies  the 
berth  will  always  proservu  his  balance,  no  matter  how  much  the 
vessel  may  be  tossed. 


.foreign  Jttms 


M.  Ponsard's  last  comedy,  "  L'Honneur  ct  l'Argent,"  has  pro- 
duced the  author  the  sum  of  £4000 ! 

The  King  of  Naples  is  said  to  look  with  intense  suspicion  upon 
the  Anglo-Italian  legion,  now  at  Malta. 

M.  Kossuth  has  addressed  several  very  sympathizing  audiences 
in  Scotland  lately.  The  Austrian  concordat  is  the  great  subject  o  f 
his  oratory  at  present. 

It  is  expected  that  but  small  supplies  of  grain  will  be  obtained 
by  merchants  who  seek  it  at  Odessa ;  but  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  it  is 
probable  that  large  quantities  can  be  had. 

A  letter  from  Bucharest  says,  that  not  content  with  plundering 
everybody  about  them,  the  Austrian  troops  have  taken  to  plunder- 
ing the  churches  also.  No  less  than  forty-five  have  been  robbed 
lately,  including  some  Protestant  chapels. 

Aldershott  camp  has  its  theatre,  a  building  of  the  Noah's  ark 
style  of  architecture,  where  the  officers  get  up  amateur  perform- 
ances. More  fortunate,  however,  than  their  brethren  in  the  Cri- 
mea, they  enjoy  the  assistance  of  lady  professionals  for  female 
characters. 

The  Sub-marine  Telegraph  Company  is  about  to  resume  and 
complete  its  line  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  Cape  Bon,  so  that 
Paris  will  soon  be  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  tho 
colony  of  Algiers.  The  marine  cord  has  been  reduced  from  seven 
to  three  cords. 

The  Count  do  Montenuovo,  the  son  of  Count  Niepburg  and  Ma- 
rie-Louise, the  widow  of  Napoleon,  is  now  a  lieutenant  field  mar- 
shal in  the  service  of  Austria.  Ho  has  still  in  his  possession  the 
famous  collar  of  rose-colored  pearls  which  the  first  emperor  gave 
to  Marie-Loujse  when  they  were  married  ;  and  his  wife,  the  Hun- 
garian duchess  Bathiany,  now  wears  it  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
Vienna. 


Scmiis  of  (Soli). 


....  An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones  you 
gave  before. — Swift. 

....  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colors,  and, 
unless  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. — Locke. 

....  False  shame  and  fear  of  blame  cause  more  bad  actions 
than  good,  but  virtue  never  blushes  but  for  evil. — J.  J.  Rousseau. 

....  It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long.  Therefore,  if 
a  man  thinks  it  convenient  to  se"cm  good,  let  him  be  so,  indeed. — 
Tillotson. 

....  A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday. — Pope. 

....  Truth,  like  the  juice  of  the  poppy,  in  small  quantities, 
calms  men  ;  in  larger,  heats  and  irritates  them,  and  is  attended 
by  fatal  consequences  in  its  excess. — Landor. 

....  The  water  that  flows  from  a  spring  doesn't  congeal  in  win- 
ter. So  those  sentiments  of  friendship  which  flow  from  the  heart 
cannot  be  frozen  in  adversity. — Addison. 

....  Vanity  in  women  is  not  invariably,  though  it  is  too  often, 
the  sign  of  a  cold  and  selfish  heart ;  in  men  it  always  is  ;  therefore 
we  ridicule  it  in  society,  and  in  private  hate  it. — Landm. 

....  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  act  of  prudence  and 
an  act  of  justice.  In  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain  or 
lose  in  the  present  world  ;  while  in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also 
what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  world  to  come. — Stewart. 


Joker's  Uuofjct. 


If  a  spoonful  of  yeast  will  raise  fifty  cents'  worth  of  flour,  how 
much  will  it  take  to  raise  funds  enough  to  buy  another  barrel  1 

Some  people  turn  up  their  noses  at  this  world  as  if  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  company  with  a  better.  Whom  that  cap  fits 
let  him  put  it  on. 

A  young  American  woman  being  asked  by  a  boring  politician 
which  party  she  was  most  in  favor  of,  replied  that  she  preferred  a 
wedding  party. 

A  gentleman  once  observing  that  a  person,  famous  in  the  musi- 
cal profession  led  a  very  abandoned  life,  "  Ay,"  replied  a  wag, 
"  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  has  been  base." 

Jacobs,  in  one  of  his  advertisements,  declares  that  his  drums, 
among  other  articles  which  he  has  for  sale,  "  can't  be  beat."  Will 
he  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  they  are  good  for,  then  ? 

A  lady  asked  her  gardener  why  the  weeds  always  outgrew  and 
covered  up  the  flowers.  "  Madame,"  answered  he,  "  the  soil  is 
mother  of  the  weeds,  but  only  step-mother  of  the  flowers." 

Dean  Swift,  hearing  of  a  cai-penter  falling  through  the  scaffold- 
ing of  a  house  which  he  was  engaged  in  repairing,  dryly  remarked 
that  he  liked  to  see  a  mechanic  go  through  his  work  promptly. 

"No  man,"  said  a  wealthy,  but  weak-headed  barrister,  "  should 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  who  had  an  independent  landed  property." 
"  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  how  many  acres  make  a 
wiseacre  ?" 
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SHOT  TOWER,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing  made  expressly 
for  us  on  the  spot,  recently,  by  Mr.  Kilhurn,  and  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  local  views  by  the  same  artist,  now  in  the  course  of 
preparation,  and  illustrating  American  cities.  The  St.  Louis  Shot 
Tower  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  forms  quite 
a  prominent  object  in  its  appearance.  The  tower  is  of  brick, 
seventy-six  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  thirty- 
three  feet,  and  at  the  summit  of  eighteen  feet.  It  was  built  in 
1846.  An  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  business  done  maybe  accu- 
rately formed  from  the  fact  that  thrco  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pigs  of  lead  are  here  manufactured  into  shot  daily,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  supplied  from  this  estab- 
lishment. The  location  of  the  shot  tower  is  very  picturesque,  be- 
ing surrounded  by  low  buildings,  which  add  much  to  the  artistic 
appearance  of  the  place.  The  largo  building  to  the  left  of  the 
tower  is  the  St.  Louis  Steam  Sugar  Refinery,  an  exceedingly  com- 
modious building,  which  docs  a  very  large  business.  Its  architec- 
tural appearance  is  by  no  means  discreditable.  In  the  foreground 
the  mule  dray  is  a  specimen  of  the  teams  much  used.  As,  in  No. 
12,  of  our  last  volume,  we  described  the  process  of  making  shot, 
and  alluded  to  the  various  shot  towers  in  this  country,  we  refer  our 
readers  back  to  that  article — a  description  of  the  shot  tower  at 
Baltimore — for  these  details.  St.  Louis  is  a  very  interesting  city. 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  seat  of  justice  for  St.  Louis  county, 
Missouri,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
twenty  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Missouri,  and  1 1 24  miles 
above  New  Orleans.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  seven  miles  by  the 
curve  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  three  miles  back.  It  is  well 
laid  out  with  broad  streets,  generally  intersecting  each  other  at 


right  angles.  Their  width  varies  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet. 
No  city  in  the  Union  has  improved  more  rapidly  in  its  public  build- 
ings. The  new  court-house,  when  completed,  will  have  cost  about 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  constructed  of  Genevieve  limo- 
stonc,  occupies  an  entire  square,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington.  The  new  city  hall  and  the  new  custom  house 
will  be  noble  buildings.  The  cathedral,  built  of  polished  freestone, 
has  been  much  commended  for  the  elegance  of  its  design  and  the 


elaborateness  of  its  finish.  In  the  tower  is  a  chime  of  bells,  one  of 
which  weighs  2000  pounds.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  city 
like  St.  Louis,  in  the  brief  space  to  which  we  aro  necessarily  lim- 
ited, but  a  brief  historical  notice  of  the  place  will  not  prove  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers.  The  site  on  which  it  stands  was  selected 
by  Laclede,  with  particular  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  fur  trade, 
as  early  as  Feb.  15,  1764.  For  fifteen  years,  closing  1804,  the  av- 
erage annual  value  of  furs  collected  here,  was  $203,700.  The 
population,  up  to  this  time,  was  somewhere  near  2000,  and  fully 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  trappers  and  voyageurs,  who  only 
made  it  their  residence  for  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the  remain- 
der being  occupied  by  them  in  travelling  and  in  trapping.  Up  to 
1820,  the  population  had  only  increased  to  4598.  In  1822,  St. 
Louis  was  chartered  as  a  city,  the  name  being  that  selected  origi- 
nally by  Laclede  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  Soon  after 
this  settlers  began  to  flow  in  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
basis  of  a  most  flourishing  commerce  was  thus  established.  In 
the  year  1829,  the  last  keelboat  disappeared,  and  steamboats  took 
the  place  of  the  former  slow  and  unwieldy  river  craft.  In  1840,  the 
population  was  16'469.  In  1850,  the  total  population  was  77,850, 
to  which  largo  additions  have  been  subsequently  made,  until  the 
present  population,  if  we  include  the  suburbs,  is  over  100,000.  We 
have  in  preparation  a  series  of  views  illustrating  buildings  and 
streets  in  this  thriving  city,  from  the  same  pencil  which  executed 
that  upon  this  page,  and  which,  before  long,  we  shall  lay  before 
our  readers.  The  "  Pictorial,"  as  well  as  all  our  other  publica- 
tions, may  be  obtained  of  our  agent,  Mr.  E.  K.  Woodward,  whose 
place  of  business  may  be  found  at  the  corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut 
Streets.  We  are  indebted  to  our  friends  of  St.  Louis  for  a  liberal 
patronage. 


SHOT  TOWER  AT  ST    LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
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CHAl'TEli  IV. 
VISIT  TO  BlliARFIKI.D  HAM. 

On  the  morning  with  which  this  chapter  opens,  Eleanor  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  of  riding  over  to  Briarlield ;  and  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  concluded,  ordered  her  horse  to  be  brought  round. 
In  live  minutes  she  was  dressed  and  mounted  for  her  ride.  As  she 
moved  across  the  park-,  she  caught  sight  of  Morley  Briancourt, 
■fending  at  the  window  of  his  apartment,  as  she  turned  her  head. 
She  waved  her  handkerchief  for  an  adieu,  and  saw  his  own  waving 
in  answer.  "  Poor  Morley  !"  she  said,  mentally.  "  I  am  sorry  1 
was  so  reserved  last  night.  I  am  afraid  I  wounded  him.  And 
then  riding  off  alone,  this  morning.  But,  at  least,  ho  knows  now 
that  I  am  not  offended  with  him  for  anything." 

Ami  she  kept  on  her  way.  Lightly  Selim  swept  along  over  the 
mossy  swells  of  the  great  park,  and  beyond,  in  the  direction  of 
Briarlield.  The  morning  air  was  delicious.  It  tilled  Eleanor  with 
happy  animation,  and  imparted  to  her  sparkling  countenance  a 
more  charming  brilliancy  than  ever;  and  when  she  reached  Briar- 
field,  her  bright  eyes  beamed  brighter  than  twin  stars,  half  veiled 
by  thin  curling  lashes.  She  cantered  lightly  across  the  park,  and 
meeting  a  groom,  dismounted  and  gave  him  her  horse.  Then  she 
approached  the  house,  and  entered  the  great  stone  porch.  The  hall 
door  was  wide  open,  but  no  one  was  visible.  On  a  seat  just  within, 
lay  a  silver-mounted  riding-switch  and  a  gentleman's  glove,  but 
she  did  not  observe  them.  A  great,  shaggy,  black  dog,  lying  on 
the  hall  mat,  in  the  morning  BunshlnC,  attracted  her  attention. 
He  raised  his  massive  head  as  she  approached,  regarded  her  steadi- 
ly for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  down  again  and  closed  liis  sleepy 
brown  eyes. 

Eleanor  laughed.  "  A  courteous  salutation,  sir  I"  she  said,  mer- 
rily ;  "  but  I  tliink  you  are  a  stranger  here.  Where  did  you  como 
from,  I  wonder  1" 

"  0,  is  that  you,  Eleanor  1"  said  a  pleasant  voice  from  some  lit- 
tle distance,—"  is  that  you,  Eleanor  ?    I  am  glad  you  have  come." 

And  there  entered  the  hall,  from  a  door  at  the  lower  end,  a 
young  lady,  carrying  a  basket  of  freshly  cut  flowers,  which  she 
placed  upon  a  table,  as  she  came  to  meet  her  guest.  It  was  Mary 
Latimer,  a  fair,  gentle,  thoughtful-looking  girl,  of  some  twenty 
years,  with  brown  hair,  simply  braided  beneath  the  straw  garden- 
hat  sho  wore,  and  kindly  brown  eyes,  filled  with  quiet  smiles,  as 
sho  greeted  Eleanor  Ashby.  But  there  was  the  faintest  shadow  in 
the  world,  of  seriousness,  in  those  pleasant  brown  eyes,  and  she 
was  somewhat  pale,  as  could  bo  more  plainly  perceived,  from  the 
white  morning  dress  she  wore. 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,  I  am  glad  to  sec  you,"  sho  said,  coming 
forward  and  holding  out  hor  hand.  "  I  was  wishing  you  would 
come  over,  this  morning.  So  you  aro  making  acquaintance  with 
Leo?" 

"  Leo — is  that  his  name  ?  What  a  noble  fellow  !  But  to  whom 
in  tho  world  does  he  belong  >  And  what  makes  you  so  white,  my 
<f«ir  Mary  >."  and  her  merry  accent  quickly  became  one  of  surprise 
anil  concern,  as  she  noticed  Miss  Latimer's  paleness. 

"  0,  you  must  ask  but  one  question  at  a  time,"  said  Man'  Lati- 
mer, stooping  down  to  stroke  the  dog's  head,  and  speaking  gaily, 
to  conceal  a  momentary  embarrassment.  "  I  am  not  ill,  Eleanor, 
and  nothing  serious  has  befallen  me,  unless  it  is  a  serious  happi- 
ness ;"  and  she  smiled.  "  For  Hugh  has  got  home,  and  this  is  his 
dog." 

"  Hugh  has  got  home  ?  How  glad  you  must  be  I"  said  Miss 
Ashby,  smiling  in  her  turn,  and  with  the  warm  boams  of  sympa- 
thizing pleasure  sparkling  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  am  glad,"  replied  Mary  Latimer,  earnestly. 
"  Ho  camo  home  last  night.  But  come  in  and  lay  aside  your  hat. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you."  And  she  led  Eleanor  into  tho  little 
breakfast-room,  opening  from  a  door  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  hall.  "  Aunt  Dorothea  is  up  stairs,  and  quite  busy,  I  holiovc," 
she  continued.  "  Sit  down  on  this  lounge,  Eleanor.  Let  me  un- 
tie your  hat." 

Eleanor,  laughingly,  seated  herself,  and  lifted  her  pretty  dimpled 
chin  wliile  her  friend  untied  the  hut  ribbons.  Mary  Latimer's 
slight  fingers  loosod  the  knot  mechanically  ;  for  her  eyes  were  fixed 
thoughtfully  upon  the  bright  countenance  before  her,  with  a  glance 
which,  at  first  smiling,  grew  into  gravity  as  she  gazed. 

"  Mary — why,  Mary  Latimer,  what  arc  you  thinking  about  V 
cried  Eleanor,  earnestly,  almost  alarmed  at  the  unusual  expression 
of  her  friend's  features  this  morning 

Mary  Latimer  answered  by  taking  Miss  Ashby's  sparkling  face 
between  her  hands,  and  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"  I  was  thinking  how  beautiful  you  are,  Eleanor,"  she  said,  sim- 
ply, and  with  touching  earnestness.  "  How  beautiful  you  are," 
she  repeated,  "and  how  dear!" 

She  ended  by  kissing  Eleanor  again ;  then  laid  the  hat  aside, 
and  went  to  the  door  in  the  hall.  "  Hugh  !"  sho  called,  softly  ; 
and  then  came  back  and  stood  by  Eleanor,  lightly  and  tenderly 
smoothing  Eleanor's  clustering  dark  hair. 

"  Hugh  is  coming  in  to  see  you,"  she  said.  "  We  have  been 
talking  about  fOCL." 


Hugh  Latimer  came  up  the  steps  from  the  garden.  He  was  lit-  I 
tie  more  than  six-and-twenty  J  his  slender  figure  combining  at  once 
grm  e,  power  and  dignity  ;  his  countenance  handsome,  earnest,  nnd 
full  of  intellect ;  his  deep,  full,  hazel  eyes  beautiful  with  the  soul 
that  beamed  from  their  shadowy  depths.  A  cloud  of  dark  hair 
surrounded  his  fine  brow,  that,  naturally  pale,  stood  out  in  yet 
fuller  relief  from  its  shadow  masses  with  a  classic  beauty  of  out- 
line. 

Eleanor  Ashby  saw  him  through  the  great  glass  doors  ere  he 
entered,  and  marked  all  this  with  a  single  brief  glance. 

Mr.  Latimer  had  heard  his  sister  welcoming  her  guest,  and  hud 
caught  the  name.  He  came  in  through  the  hall,  stopping  to  hang 
up  his  straw  hat,  and  then  came  to  the  door  of  the  breakfast  par- 
lor. He  paused  a  single  instant  ere  be  entered,  bis  eyes  restiug  on 
the  countenance  of  Miss  Ashby,  who  sat  opposite  the  door.  Di- 
rectly, however,  he  came  in,  and  Mary  Latimer  presented  her  guest. 
The  introduction  was  n  merely  mec  hanical  process,  for  she  was 
observing  the  countenance  of  her  brother.  She  had  seen  there 
what  Eleanor  had  not — an  indefinable  expression — something  like 
surprise,  and  agitation,  though  she  could  not  construe  it  plainly, — 
as  he  paused  More  entering.  And  when  he  entered,  there  was  a 
faint  tinge  of  sudden  red  fading  gradually  away  from  his  hand- 
some brow. 

Eleanor  was  pleased  with  the  combined  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  face  she  met  now  for  the  first  time ;  and  though,  at  first,  she 
was  conscious  of  a  slight  restraint  in  his  manner,  a  reserve  which 
perplexed  Mary  Latiuier  herself,  he  scoined  gradually,  with  an 
effort,  to  throw  it  off.  Then  he  was  himself.  He  forgot  every- 
thing but  courtesy  to  his  sister's  guest,  anil  resolutely  cast  every 
foreign  thought  aside  ;  for  troublesome  thoughts  there  were  in  his 
breast — a  pain  to  which  tho  first  sight  of  Eleanor  Ashby's  face  had 
given  rise. 

The  presence  of  Hugh  Latimer  somewhat  subdued  Eleanor's 
arch  and  sparkling  disposition  this  morning;  but  the  just  percepti- 
ble restraint  which  she  exhibited,  diffusing  its  softening  influence 
throughout  her  whole  demeanor,  compensated  for  the  absent 
charms  of  her  natural  vivacity,  in  the  slight  decpeniug  of  color  in 
her  fair  cheek,  the  softer  light  in  her  sparkling  eyes,  and  the  un- 
conscious diffidence  of  her  maimer. 

Mary  Latimer's  glance  rested  with  pleasure  and  admiration  on 
tho  face  of  her  beautiful  friend.  Eleanor  looked  charmingly  after 
her  ride,  and  Miss  Latimer  turned  from  her  to  her  brother,  to  note 
the  impression  he  received,  for  she  was  anxious  that  he  should  like 
her.  She  beheld  in  his  countenance  an  expression  which  could  not 
be  mistaken — an  expression  which  assured  her  that  the  praises 
sho  had  bestowed  on  her  friend  while  in  conversation  with  him  had 
been  by  no  means  too  warm.  Yes — he  certainly  admired  Miss 
Ashby,  and  not  only  admired  her,  but  was  pleased  and  won  by  her 
beauty  and  girlish  grace ;  and  yet,  at  times,  there  was  visible  in  his 
face  that  incomprehensible,  perplexing  look  which  had  crossed  it 
so  mysteriously  the  moment  when,  on  entering  the  apartment,  he 
beheld  Eleanor.  What  did  it  mean  !  Sho  asked  herself  more 
than  once  while  she  sat  there,  and  every  time  diverged  only  fur- 
ther from  the  correct  explanation  of  the  matter.  Her  first  impres- 
sion— that  Hugh  had  seen  her  before — seemed,  after  all,  nearest  to 
the  truth. 

Eleanor,  as  Miss  Latimer  was  not  alone,  stayed  but  a  brief  half 
hour,  nnd  then  went  away.  Hugh  Latimer  and  his  sister  accom- 
panied her  to  the  hall  door,  while  tho  groom  brought  round  her 
horse.  Hugh  placed  her  in  the  saddle,  and  then,  after  watching 
hor  for  a  moment,  us  sho  rode  away,  went  into  the  house  again. 
Miss  Latimer  lingered  awhile  at  the  door,  till  Eleanor  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then  followed  him. 

He  was  standing,  with  folded  arms,  by  the  bay  window  of  the 
breakfast-parlor,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  His  face  was  turned 
from  her.  He  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in  a  profound  reverie.  She 
hesitated  a  moment  before  sho  spoke.  Becoming  aware  of  her 
presence,  he  turned  around. 

"  Well,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "did  I  do  Elennor  justice  V 
"No  more  than  justice,  warm  as  you  were  in  her  praises,"  he 
answered,  seriously. 

"  Sho  is  very  beautiful,  then  V 

"  Beautiful ! — she  is  charming,  Mary!"  and  ho  sighed. 
Mary's  countenance  brightened  with  pleasure. 
'■  What  was  it  that  so  agitated  you  when  you  were  coming  in 
here,  after  I  called  you  from  the  garden  ?    You  seemed  astonished 
— startled.    I  have  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  you  have  met  her 
before." 

"No — I  never  met  Miss  Ashby  before,"  said  Hugh. 
His  sister  regarded  him  inquiringly  for  an  instant.  Ho  seemed 
to  feel  the  glance,  though  he  did  not  look  at  her,  and  once  more 
that  faint  flush  passed  over  his  brow.  Moving  away,  ho  took  one 
or  two  irresolute  turns  up  and  down  the  apartment,  in  silenr-c,  and 
with  his  eyes  cast  down.    Thou  he  came  to  her  side  again. 

"  You  think,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  that,  notwithstanding,  my  agita- 
tion was  in  some  connected  with  her.  And  you  aro  right.  I  will 
tell  you  how.  You  may  think  me  foolishly  romantic — indeed,  I 
have  often  thought  myself  so,  with  regard  to  this  matter;  but  I  do 
not  think  of  that  to-day.  My  romance  has  turned  out  too  pain- 
fully for  me  to  think  now  of  its  foolishness." 

He  paused  a  moment,  with  his  eyes  fixed  sadly  upon  the  floor. 
Mary  Latimer  gently  pressed  the  hand  that  held  hers,  in  kindly 
and  atl'uctionatc  sympathy,  but  refrained  from  speaking. 

"Mary,"  ho  said,  presently,  lifting  his  head,  "did  I  not  write  to 
you,  during  the  fourth  year  of  my  stay  abroad,  of  a  visit  I  made 
to  an  artist's  studio  in  France  f" 

"  Levoisicr's  V  * 
"  ¥es.    The  first  time  I  went  there,  I  found  him  engaged  on 
what  he  declared  to  be  the  most  perfect  piece  of  work  he  had  ever 
undertaken ;  and,  smiling  at  his  raptures,  entreated  him  to  let  me 


sec  it ;  for  he  had  refused  to  exhibit  it  nntil  it  was  completed.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  I  saw  the  picture.    It  was  a 
female  head  merely,  but,  though  still  imperfect,  yet  the  face  was 
such  un  one  as  one  meets  but  once  in  a  lifetime.    The  arch  loveli- 
ness of  its  features  and  expression  was  blended  with  such  parity 
and  innocence,  such  sweet  und  charming  animation,  that  I  could 
but  admire  it  in  silence.    I  confess  that  it  was  with  much  earnest- 
ness that  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me  whether  it  was  a  fancy  sketch ; 
for  I  desired,  if  it  was  a  portrait,  to  behold  the  original.    He  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  copied  from  a  likeness  of  the  original ;  but  he 
could  not  tell  me  who  she  was,  or  where  she  resided.    It  was  pro- 
bable, however,  that  she  was  an  English  lady,  since  the  miniature 
was  in  the  possession  of  un  Euglish  gentleman,  who  had  mentioned 
her  as  a  relative,  and  who  bad  allowed  him  to  transcribe  the  pic- 
ture.   I  was  to  leave  l'aris  that  day.    There  was  no  time  to  dis- 
cover more  than  he  could  tell  me,  und  I  had  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  learn  something  further  concerning  the  beautiful  original 
of  the  picture.    I  thought  I  would,  at  least,  possess  the  portrait,  if 
it  were  possible.    Levoisior  utterly  refused  this  for  a  long  time. 
At  length,  however,  my  entreaties  prevailed.    By  the  time  of  my 
departure  it  was  completed,  and  delivered  to  me  at  his  own  price. 
I  carried  it  with  me.    It  has  liccn  my  companion  ever  since.  Hero 
is  a  copy  of  it."    And  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  small  golden 
locket,  within  which  Miss  Latimer  beheld  the  countenance  of  Elea- 
nor Ashby.    She  hud  guessed  this  ut  the  commencement  of  his 
story,  and  this  sudden  denouement  was  not  so  surprising  as 
delightful. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  charmed  you,  Hugh,"  she  said,  smil- 
ingly, regarding  with  earnest  pleasure  the  sweet  pictured  faeo  that 
seemed,  so  life-like  was  it,  to  smile  upon  her  in  return. 

"  Nor  will  you  wonder,  I  think,"  he  returned,  "  that,  looking 
upon  it  day  after  day,  us  I  did,  and  each  day  with  increased  pleas- 
ure, I  found  my  desire  of  beholding  the  one  whom  it  represented 
growing  deeper  and  stronger.  That  I  came  to  regard  those  beau- 
tiful features,  so  sweet,  so  arch,  so  winning,  with  a  feeling  of  ten- 
derness. And  finally,  Mary,  to  meet  with  her  under  such  circum- 
stances, do  you  marvel  that  it  gives  me  pain  ?" 

"No,  indeed,  Hugh,"  said  Miss  Latimer,  sadly.  "  0,  Hugh,  if 
she  were  only  free  !" 

She  threw  her  anus  about  his  neck,  nnd  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
cheek.  He  held  her  tenderly  to  his  breast,  returning  the  caress 
with  a  brother's  fondness.  There  was  a  happy  vision  in  the  mind 
of  each — a  vision  that  it  was  too  late  to  bring  to  reality. 

"  Hugh,"  said  Mary,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  who  could  it  havo 
been  that  possessed  Eleanor's  likeness  * — the  person,  I  mean,  who 
allowed  Levoisier  to  copy  it !    Must  it  not  have  been  Mr.  Brian- 
court  !    He  was  in  l'aris  lust  year." 
"  Then  he  was  the  man." 

Miss  Latimer  was  silent  and  grave  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
raising  her  head,  she  said : 

"  You  would  not  have  shown  Eleanor  Ashby's  miniature  to  be 
copied  by  another,  Hugh  f 

"  No  delicate  or  honorable  man  would  have  done  so,  Mary." 
"  0,  if  you  had  only  met  Eleanor  before,  Hugh,  or  that  sho  were 
free  now!"  said  Mary,  again,  with  gathering  tears. 
Her  brother  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"  It  is  no  timo  to  think  of  that  now;  It  is  too  late — too  late, 
Mary !" 


CHATTER  V. 

A  TROUBLED  HIND. 

No  slumber  visited  tho  eyes  of  Morley  Briancourt  that  night 
after  the  murder  of  the  gipsey,  Maida.  The  first  flush  of  excite- 
ment and  exultation  passed,  a  feeling  of  horror  seized  hiin.  How 
he  reached  home,  ho  scarcely  knew ;  but  he  found  himself  in  his 
chamber,  at  Ashby,  pacing  the  floor  from  side  to  side,  with  a  nerv- 
ous shudder  shaking  every  limb.  Unscrupulous,  daring,  bad — all 
this  was  Morley  Briancourt.  There  was  little  evil  that  he  had  not 
committed ;  but  ho  had  never  deliberately  taken  the  life  of  a 
human  being  before,  and  now  ho  experienced  the  sensations  of  a 
murderer — nu  assassin.  Yet,  desperate  as  had  been  the  deed,  it 
was  his  only  way  to  escape  destruction;  for  he  could  not — he 
would  not  give  up  Eleanor  Ashby,  and  to  wed  her,  with  Maida  at 
hand,  ready  to  blazon  forth  his  crimes  to  the  world,  was  ruin. 

He  endeavored  to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  tho  deed, 
to  picture  to  himself  how  much  he  had  saved,  how  much  ho  had 
gained  by  it ;  for  he  was  secure  that  Eleanor  knew  nothing  definite 
against  him,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  her  strong  mind  and 
clear  sense  would  rise  superior  to  tho  temporary  influence  of  a 
mere  suspicion,  grounded  only  upon  tho  words  of  a  wandering 
gipsey  woman,  with  no  deeper  foundation,  and  incapable  of  con- 
firmation. 

Thus  the  night  passed,  and  the  morning  dawned.  As  wo  havo 
seen,  he  did  not  join  Eleanor  and  her  uncle  at  breakfast ;  for  Im 
mirror  showed  him,  after  the  night's  harassing  vigils,  a  countenanco 
so  pale  and  haggard  that  he  shrank  from  subjecting  himself  to 
their  notice  and  their  inquiries. 

An  hour  after,  as  he  was  still  pacing  his  apartment  to  and  fro, 
he  paused  before  a  window,  whence  he  beheld  Eleanor  herself,  at 
a  little  distance  in  the  park,  riding  her  white  horse,  Sclim.  And 
even  us  he  gazed,  she  turned  her  head,  discerned  her  lover,  aud 
waved  her  snowy  handkerchief.  Morley  Briancourt's  heart  leaped 
with  exultation  at  tliis  signal,  so  simple  in  itself,  so  important — so 
all-important  in  its  signification.  She  was  his  own  again.  Tho 
bar  of  suspicion  had  been  overleaped.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
order  his  own  bay  and  join  her,  but  even  while  he  hesitated,  she 
was  at  such  a  distance  that  lie  relinquished  the  idea. 

Sir  Edward  Ashby,  as  was  not  unusual,  remained  secluded  in 
the  librury  during  the  entire  morning ;  and  Morley  Briancourt 
wandered,  solitary  nnd  restless, "from  one  s;>ot  lo  another,  ul*»ut 
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the  mansion  and  the  park,  till  Eleanor's  return ;  turning,  with  a 
shudder,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  bloody  deed  of  the  night 
before,  and  endeavoring  to  confine  himself  to  the  thought  of  the 
security  which  ho  yet  enjoyed  with  Eleanor,  despite  Maida's  efforts 
to  the  contrary.  But  in  vain.  T ho  memory  of  that  white,  dead 
face  would  come  back — would  intrude  upon  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  happiest  reflections.  He  saw  it,  in  fancy,  staring  up  at  him 
from  the  bottom  of  tho  river,  in  that  little  dark  cove  where  ho  had 
sunk  it,  whore  the  water  was  so  black,  and  deep,  and  still.  He 
could  9oe  it  just  as  it  lay  there — a  drowned  and  bloody  corpse,  its 
dull,  dead  eyes  wide  open,  looking  up  from  the  black  depths,  and 
its  long  hair  floating  hither  and  thither  with  the  dark  tide.  He  j 
could  not  drive  the  horrible  sight  away.  He  turned,  with  a  loath- 
ing shudder,  from  the  gleam  of  the  river  shining  up  in  the  distance 
through  tho  trees.    It  sickened  him. 

Finally,  Eloanor  Ashby  returned.    They  met  in  the  park  ;  and 
whilo  she  gave  him  her  usual  merry  greeting,  he  welcomed  her  with 
a  strange  and  passionate  tenderness  that  touched  her  with  kindly  j 
regret,  as  she  remembered  her  reserve  of  the  preceding  evening, 
and  thought  how  it  must  have  hurt  and  perplexed  him. 

She  proceeded  to  her  apartment  to  divest  herself  of  her  riding 
habit  ami  re-arrange  her  hair ;  and  while  tho  affairs  of  tho  toilet 
proceeded,  Lucy  told  how  young  Mr.  Briancourt  had  been  walking 
about  in  such  a  restless  way  all  the  morning,  and  how  dark  and 
gloomy  ho  looked,  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter.  Not  that 
Lucy  felt  anxious  at  all,  or  sympathized  with  him  in  his  disturbance 
•of  mind,  whatever  it  might  bo;  for,  though  she  herself  win  unable 
to  tell  why,  she  had  never  liked  liim  much.  Perhaps,  if  one  had 
considered  the  matter  well,  it  would  have  been  found  that  it  was 
because  be  was  less  careful  to  conceal,  in  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
vant, tho  thousand  little  traits  of  his  true  character,  which  ho  kept 
so  jealously  from  the  observation  of  the  mistress;  and  Lucy  di- 
vined bis  truo  disposition  better  than  Miss  Ashby.  And  if  she 
liked  the  master  little,  she  liked  his  man  less. 

Will  Humphries,  Mi-.  Briancourt's  valet,  was  a  smart,  foppish, 
dandified  follow,  a  vory  great  personage  in  his  own  conceit,  which, 
to  many  of  tho  servants,  and  to  Lucy  in  particular,  was  almost  in- 
sufferable. She  hud  a  most  unbounded  contempt  for  him,  which 
she  took  little  pains  to  conceal,  and  a  vast  dislike  which  she  could 
not  well  help  showing;  for,  bo  it  known,  that  tho  smart  valet  had 
taken  into  his  wise  head  the  idea  of  getting  up  a  slight  flirtation 
with  pretty  Lucy,  which  she  no  sooner  became  awaro  of  than  she 
very  decidedly  showed  him  his  mistake. 

Now  Will  Humphries  discovered  that  Harry  Longworth,  the 
butler's  son,  and  Lucy,  had  an  affection  for  each  other,  and  being 
quito  as  vindictive  as  ho  was  vain,  resolved  to  annoy  the  lover  of 
tho  disdainful  fair  one  as  much  as  possible  by  his  attentions  to  her, 
and  theroby  rovongo  himself  on  both  of  them  for  the  slight  ho  had 
reccivod.  So  ho  took  ovory  opportunity  to  pay  his  court  to  Lucy, 
whether  sho  liked  it  or  not,  much  enjoying  her  annoyanco,  and 
making  himself  morry  over  Hairy  Longworth's  indignation,  yet 
taking  care  never  to  go  so  far  as  to  give  liim  an  excuse  for  visiting 
it  on  his  head. 

Eleanor  knew  that  Lucy  had  a  most  unmitigated  dislike  and  con- 
tempt for  Will  Humphries,  and  to  that  attributed,  partly,  her  evi- 
dent avcrsioii  to  his  master;  for  Lucy,  though  never  disrespectful 
or  impolite  in  her  montion  of  Mr.  Briancourt,  nover  could  conceal 
her  feelings  towards  him.  So  Miss  Ashby,  while  sho  had  no  rea- 
son to  reprove  her,  gently  warned  her  not  to  give  way  too  far  to 
her  prejudices. 

When  Lucy  told  her  mistress  how  Mr.  Briancourt  had  been 
wandering  about,  evidently  in  such  a  gloomy  mood,  all  the  morn- 
ing, it  was,  as  wo  have  said  before,  from  little  interest  and  less 
sympathy,  but  merely  in  tho  courso  of  conversation  ;  but  it  caused 
Miss  Ashby  to  look  back  with  still  greater  regret  to  her  modo  of 
conduct  tho  previous  evoning ;  for  sho  lookod  now  upon  tho  feel- 
ings that  had  then  possessed  her  as  very  unworthy  indeed,  since 
they  had  so  slight  a  foundation,  and  had  been  tho  cause  of  tho 
rcservo  which  she  believed  to  have  occasioned  his  dejection. 

She  rejoined  him  in  tho  drawing-room,  much  refreshed  after  her 
ride,  and  looking,  in  her  simple  and  charming  indoor  dress,  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Morley  Briancourt  wel- 
comed her  coming  with  emotions  of  inexpressible  relief.  It  drove 
away  the  gloomy  and  disagreeable  feelings  that  had  tormented 
liim.  He  prepared  himself  to  forget  every  unwelcome  thought  in 
her  bright  presence.  And  while  Eleanor  seated  herself  at  her  em- 
broidery, he  sat  by  her  side,  and  talked  with  or  read  to  her,  giving 
himself  up  to  tho  fascination  of  her  presence,  watching  the  graceful 
motions  of  her  fine  hands,  or  the  charming  play  of  her  beautiful 
features,  and  listening  to  the  sweet  tones  that  had  power  to  make 
him  forget  all  the  harassing,  tormenting  thoughts  that  had  so  late- 
ly disturbed  hiin. 

After  lunch,  they  strollod  out  into  the  park,  and  here,  sitting  be- 
neath a  wide-spreading  oak,  she  read  with  him,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
from  a  favorite  volume  of  poetry.  And  he  was  at  rest.  Her  man- 
ner, graceful,  amiable  and  winning  as  ever,  gave  him  the  utmost 
assurance  of  all  absence  of  prejudice,  while  her  studied  kindness 
effectually  prevented  the  recurrence  of  his  former  gloom.  She 
spoke  Of  her  morning's  visit  to  Briarfield,  but  made  no  mention  of 
Hugh  Latimer's  return.  She  thought  of  him,  however,  more  than 
once,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  conversation,  her  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  that  visit.  Mary  Latimer  had  talked  so  much  about  him — 
she  had  told  Eleanor  so  often,  stories  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
she  had  shown  her  so  many  letters  of  his — warm,  glowing,  affec- 
tionate letters,  full  of  a  brother's  tenderness,  and  replete  with  such 
interest  as  a  refined,  well-cultivated,  high-toned  and  richly-stored 
mind  alone  can  throw  into  such  communications,  that  Eleanor  had 
been  won  to  like  him  even  before  they  met.  She  was  struck  with 
a  feeling  of  indisputable  admiration  for  him  now  that  she  had  seen 
him.    In  her  woman's  heart,  sho  acknowledged  the  influence  of 


the  charm  which  Mary  Latimer  had  so  often  said  could  be  felt, 
but  not  described,  in  her  brother's  character. 

"  Come,  Morley,"  she  said,  at  sunset,  "  shall  we  ride  ?  Let  us 
go  down  by  the  river." 

"No;  I  do  not  wish — "  He  turned  hastily  away,  with  a  slight 
shudder ;  then  rejoined  her,  saying,  more  gently,  "  That  is — I  beg 
your  pardon,  Eleanor.  Yes — let  us  ride  by  all  means ;  but  shall 
we  not  go,  instead,  over  to  Gtrassmere  ?  We  have  never  been  there 
more  than  once,  in  company,  I  believe." 

"Just  as  you  please,  Morley,"  she  answered,  lightly;  "but  first 
I  must  gather  up  these  silks  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
overturn  from  my  basket.    See  what  confusion  !" 

Willingly  he  obeyed  the  laughing  mandate,  and  then  Eleanor 
prepared  herself  to  accompany  him. 

Ife  4f  ^  ^  ^ 

"Morley,  your  letters."  It  was  at  the  breakfast  tabic  that  Sir 
Edward  Ashby,  opening  the  letter-bag,  which  had  just  been  brought 
in,  gave  to  his  guest  several  epistles,  one  of  which  seemed  to  at- 
tract his  attention  particularly  by  tho  superscription.  "  It  is  from 
your  father,  I  think,"  he  added. 

Morley  Briancourt  opened  it,  and  glanced  over  its  contents. 

"  You  arc  right,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  from  my  father.  He 
desires  me  to  wait  on  him  in  London  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  would 
esteem  it  as  an  especial  favor  if  you  also  would  go  up,  as  he  wishes 
to  transact  some  business  which  can  only  be  attended  to  there. 
Will  you  read  the  letter,  sir?" 

The  baronet  received  and  commenced  perusing  it,  while  Morley 
Briancourt  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  be  wrapt  in  thought.  At 
first,  his  brow  contracted  slightly,  and  he  appeared  to  be  consider- 
ing some  unpleasant  subject.  Then  his  countenance  gradually 
cleared,  and  he  sighed — a  sigh  that  sounded  as  if  it  rose  from  a 
heart  from  which  some  unpleasant  weight  had  been  lifted.  For, 
at  first,  in  considering  the  proposed  exodus  from  Ashby,  ho  was 
impatient  with  the  thought  of  leaving  the  place  where  Eleanor  was. 
Afterwards,  however,  had  come  the  thought  that,  if  it  took  him 
away  from  her,  it  would  also  remove  him  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  scene  of  blood  which  had  so  lately  taken  place,  and  which 
was  a  haunted  spot  to  him.  Yes — he  would  go  for  a  time,  till  the 
disagreeable  feelings  which  he  had  experienced,  ever  since  he  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  Maida's  blood,  should  have  worn  away. 

"  When  do  you  think  of  going?"  asked  Miss  Ashby,  as,  awak- 
ing from  his  reverie,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  departure. 

"As  soon,  I  suppose,  as  Sir  Edward  can  mako  it  convenient," 
answered  Morley,  glancing  at  his  host,  who  had  laid  the  letter 
down. 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  say  to-morrow,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "if 
you  chooso." 

And  on  the  morrow  they  left  Ashby. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EMBASSIES  OF  MERCT. 

"Luct,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  to  her  maid,  "will  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Millar's  room,  and  ask  her  to  put  up  those  things  for  the  widow 
Davis  ?  I  should  like  them  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I 
am  going  over  directly.  Then  you  may  run  and  tell  John  to  har- 
ness Alex,  in  the  chaise.  I  shall  drive  this  morning.  Como  back 
as  soon  as  you  can." 

Lucy  ran  away  to  execute  her  commission,  and  after  as  brief  an 
absence  as  possible,  returned  to  the  dressing-room,  where  her  mis- 
tress was  already  preparing  for  her  customary  round  of  visits  to 
certain  of  the  poorer  people  living  in  the  neighborhood.  In  this 
practice,  Eleanor  was  accustomed  to  devote  a  stated  portion  of  timo 
each  week ;  and  in  the  performance  of  her  self-imposed  duties,  she 
took  a  pleasure  as  sincere  and  heartfelt  as  was  that  afforded  by  it 
to  those  in  whom  she  thus  interested  herself.  Dearly  Lucy,  on  her 
part,  likeil  to  help  her  mistress  prepare  for  these  occasions.  Very 
proud  and  happy  indeed  was  sho  of  her  many  deeds  of  kindness 
among  the  sick  and  needy,  and  it  was  her  delight  to  hear  Miss 
Ashby's  praises  from  the  recipients  of  her  bounty.  She  looked 
forward,  often  and  often,  to  a  time  when  Miss  Ashby  should  marry, 
and,  with  more  ample  means,  become  indeed  the  Lady  Bountiful  of 
the  neighborhood.  At  this  point,  however,  Lucy  grew  serious. 
For  whom  would  her  mistress  marry  but  Morley  Briancourt  ? 
And  Lucy  could  see  very  well  (though  Miss  Ashby  herself  did  not 
guess  it)  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  her  mistress  in  these  deeds 
of  kindness  and  charity.  The  spirit  which  prompted  them  was 
directly  foreign  to  his  own.  Ho  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
appreciate  it.  Nothing  was  so  deleetably  irksome  to  him  as  to 
visit  those  in  poverty  and  distress.  He  would  have  sneered  at 
Eleanor's  own  zeal  in  their  behalf  had  it  not  been  for  his  passion 
for  her.  As  it  was,  he  concealed  from  her  his  real  feelings  in  this 
respect,  and  took  care  never  to  utter  a  word  in  her  hearing  that 
would  seem  to  oppose  her  inclination  for  such  pursuits.  But  he 
never  went  with  her  on  these  charitable  errands,  if  ho  could  avoid 
it,  although  she  not  unfreiiuently  had  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
should  accompany  her.  Once  or  twice  he  did  so,  but  that  was  all. 
Afterwards,  she  went  alone,  but  always  believing  him  engaged 
when  she  went,  nor  even  dreaming  of  his  detestation  of  the  em- 
ployment in  which  her  generous  heart  took  so  much  pleasure. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that,  in  case  of  Miss  Ashby's 
marriage  with  him,  Lucy's  dreams  of  the  future  would  ever  be 
likely  to  be  realized.  This  thought,  then,  increased,  the  dislike  she 
had  always  felt  for  her  mistress's  lover.  Lucy's  antipathy  was 
strong  and  decided,  and  she  said  little  ;  only  once  in  awhile,  talking 
with  Harry  Longworth,  the  butler's  son,  and  her  lover,  she  declared 
her  belief  that  young  Mr.  Briancourt  was  not  fit  to  be  Miss  Elea- 
nor's husband.  The  faithful  girl  little  knew  how  unworthy  he 
was. 

This  morning,  her  undo  and  Morley  both  gone,  Eleanor  com- 


menced her  preparations  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  set  off 
a  little  before  nine.  Tho  principal  object  of  her  care  to-day  was  a 
certain  aged  widow  woman,  living  at  a  distance  of  somo  three 
miles  from  Ashby.  The  good  old  dame,  who  was  troubled  with 
severe  lameness,  was  unable  to  move  without  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  and  might  have  been  seen  seated  near  a  casement  in  her 
cottage,  knitting,  sewing,  or  reading,  from  morning  till  night, 
though  this  last  occupation  was  a  rather  slow  and  painful  one,  since 
her  eyes  were  growing  dim.  For  this  reason,  Eleanor  came  quite 
often  to  read  to  her,  or  to  spend  an  hour  in  conversing  with  her, 
thereby  lightening  a  thousand  times  the  old  lady's  infirmities,  and 
learning  for  herself  many  a  lesson  Of  patience  and  fortitude. 

Old  Dame  Wilton  lived  at  a  greater  distance  from  Ashby  than 
any  of  the  rest  whom  Eleanor  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and  the 
day  promising  to  be  a  warm  one,  Miss  Ashby  determined  to  mako 
this  visit  first,  so  as  to  return  early,  and  have  only  those  in  the 
village  near  home  to  attend  to  when  the  sun  should  be  high.  Ac- 
cordingly, taking  with  her  in  the  chaise  a  small  basket,  packed 
with  various  articles  from  the  housekeeper's  stores,  she  set  off  for 
the  cottage  of  the  old  dame. 

Steadily  and  rapidly  along  the  road  went  Alex.,  and  very  pleas- 
ant the  way  seemed  to  Eleanor,  as  the  chaise  rolled  along  past 
meadow,  wood  and  upland,  bright  with  the  morning  sunshine,  or 
beneath  the  gloomy  shadow  of  great  rocks  that  rose  perpendicular- 
ly on  either  side  of  the  way,  or,  again,  when  the  road  lay  level 
with  the  blooming  fields,  and  the  fine  trees  that  here  and  thero 
lined  its  borders,  right  and  left,  reached  across  to  each  other  far 
above,  and  with  interlacing  branches  formed  an  emerald  screen, 
their  thick  foliage  just  pierced,  here  and  there,  by  a  clear  sunbeam. 

Admiring  the  beauty  of  the  morning  landscape,  or  occupied 
with  her  own  meditations,  the  time  passed,  until,  ut  length,  the  cot- 
tage of  the  aged  dame  was  visible  among  the  trees,  a  little  in  ad- 
vance. A  moment  more,  and  she  had  reached  the  garden  gate, 
where  she  alighted  from  the  chaise.  Fastening  the  horse  just  by 
the  gate,  in  the  shadow  of  an  over-arching  elm,  she  went  quietly 
up  the  long  grass  garden-path,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  to  tho 
cottage  door,  winch  stood  open,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  cleanly, 
nicely-sanded  passage,  and  showing  another  door,  also  open,  lead- 
ing into  an  apartment  on  the  right.  Through  the  rose-trelliscd 
casements,  which  were  thrown  back  to  admit  the  sweet  morning 
air,  and  nearly  hidden  from  the  road  by  the  bowering  shrubs  in 
the  garden,  Eleanor  saw,  as  she  chew  nearer,  the  old  dame,  seated, 
as  usual,  beside  her  little  round  table,  whereon  lay  her  work-basket 
and  her  books.  But  she  was  not  alone.  A  gentleman  stood  be- 
sido  her,  hat  in  hand,  and  a  voice  which  fell  not  unfamiliarly  on 
Eleanor's  ear  was  saying,  in  clear,  sweet,  musical  tones,  "  Thank 
you,  dame ;  I  will  come.  My  sister  shall  have  your  message. 
Good  day."    And  directly,  Hugh  Latimer  came  out. 

He  half  paused  on  seeing  Eleanor  approaching ;  then  his  hand- 
somt  countenance  lighted  up,  his  fine  eyes  kindled  with  involuntary 
pleasure. 

"Miss  Ashby!"  he  uttered,  gently,  yet  with  earnestness  and 
warmth,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  her. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  an  air  of  simple  and  graceful  cour- 
tesy, slightly  blushing  as  sho  did  so. 

"  This  is  unexpected,  Mr.  Latimer,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "I 
had  not  thought  of  meeting  any  one  from  Briarfield  this  morning, 
unless,  perhaps,  Mary  should  have  preceded  me  here.  She  has 
not  come  with  you,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  this  morning.  My  aunt  required  her  services  in  another 
direction,  so  I  became  her  representative  for  the  time  being,  and 
introduced  myself  to  Dame  Wilton  and  one  or  two  others  in  the 
neighborhood." 

"Do  you  find  the  office  an  agreeable  one  ?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"  It  is  very  pleasant.  I  believe  your  pensioners  are  worthy  ob- 
jects, Miss  Ashby.  I  like  Dame  Wilton  especially.  Sho  is  a 
study." 

Eleanor's  face  grew  bright. 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  you  will  find  her  so,"  she  said.  "  I  am  glad  you 
like  her.  But  I  forget — you  are  not  a  stranger  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  Almost.  I  have  been  absent  so  many  years  that  those  whom 
I  knew  during  my  boyhood  here  w-cre  not  readily  recognized ;  but 
they  had  not,  I  believe,  quite  forgotten  me.  That  gave  mo  tho 
sincerest  pleasure.  It  was  a  happiness  to  find,  after  so  long  an 
absence  from  home,  that  in  even  a  single  heart  thero  yet  lingered 
the  memory  of  the  boy  who  went  away  almost  twenty  years  ago." 

"Twenty  years? — is  it  so  long  !"  said  Eleanor,  thoughtfully. 

"  Very  nearly.  Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,  Miss  Ashby.  You 
cannot  look  back  so  far." 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  half-abstracted  smile;  then  slowly 
lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  saying,  with  gentle  earnestness : 

"  But  though  you  were  gone  so  many  years,  you  did  not  forget 
Briarfield  ?  You  were  such  a  child  when  you  went  away  you 
might  well  have  forgotten  the  countenances  of  the  villagers,  but 
the  first  scenes  that  ever  your  eyes  beheld  must  have  remained  in- 
delible in  your  memory." 

"  You  are  right.  Briarfield  was  my  home — a  home  such  as 
Wales  never  could  have  given  uie,  pleasant  as  it  was,  and  beauti- 
ful as  were  its  associations.  It  was  like  a  dream — the  memory  of 
Briarfield,  in  that  I  saw  it  so  far  back  in  tho  past,  but  unlike  a 
dream,  it  never  faded  from  my  mind.  It  was  always  there — a  clear 
and  perfect  picture,  and  I  held  it  sacred.  Nothing  could  ever  take 
its  place.  Miss  Ashby,  can  you  think  how  it  would  seem,  after  so 
many  years  of  absence,  and  such  extended  wanderings,  to  set  your 
foot  upon  the  threshold  pressed  in  childhood,  and  say,  '  I  am  at 
home  ?' " 

"  And  at  rest,"  uttered  Eleanor,  simply. 

"  And  at  rest,"  he  echoed,  with  impressive  earnestness.  "  Yes 
— that  is  it."    Ho  paused,  and  thpn  >Yent  Pn :  "  t  W  rcst- 
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Perfect  tranquillity  and  contentment  were  mine,  at  last,  beneath  my 
own  roof-tree.  I  found  the  English  sunshine  and  the  English  faces 
there  inexpressibly  sweet.  I  found  Mary  and  Aunt  Dorothea 
awaiting  mc.  I  found  home  love  and  home  endearments.  And  I 
found,  too,"  ho  continued,  with  involuntary  gentleness  of  tone, 
while  his  glance  remained  tixed  on  the  ground,  "something  which 
I  had  vainlv  sought  for  years  in  lands  far  away  from  England." 

Eleanor's  eves  were  raised  to  his,  and  rested  there.  His  own 
glance  sought  her  face  for  an  instant,  then  bent  to  the  earth  again. 

"  It  was  a  wee  English  flower,  Miss  Ashby,"  he  said,  quietly. 
"  In  France,  and  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  looked  for  it  for  five  years.  I 
came  home,  and  found  it  growing  just  by  my  own  door-sill." 

"  Well,  you  gathered  it  f"  said  Eleanor,  simply. 

"It  is  hidden  here,  Miss  Ashby."  He  touched  bis  breast.  "I 
am  learning  to  fold  it  there  more  closely  ami  tenderly  every  day. 
And  yet,"  he  grew  grave,  and  turned  away  almost  abruptly,  "  I 
cannot  call  it  mine." 

Roth  his  words  and  his  manner  perplexed  Eleanor.  She  stood 
silent  and  motionless.    He  turned  toward  her  directly. 

"  Miss  Ashby,  Dame  Wilton  will  hardly  thank  me  for  detaining 
you  here  so  long.  She  is,  I  know,  desirous  of  seeing  you.  She 
talked  to  me  about  you  a  great  deal,  this  morning.  Have  you  any 
message  for  my  sister  ?" 

Before  Eleanor  could  answer,  there  came  riding  past  the  gate  a 
young  farmer,  whom  she  recognized  as  one  of  the  villagers  at 
Ashby.  Seeing  her,  he  reined  up  his  rough-coated  pony,  and  dis- 
mounting, approached,  touching  his  hat  to  her  respectfully. 

"  Good  morning,  Thomas,"  said  Eleanor,  pleasantly.  "  Did 
you  wish  to  Speak  to  me  t" 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  man.  "  I  saw  Bessie  Gray  just  now, 
as  I  passed  her  cottage,  and  she  bade  me  say,  if  I  met  you  on  the 
road,  that  her  boy  is  ill,  and  she  hags  you  to  see  her  as  you  go  by." 

"  O,  I  will  go  in,  Thomas,"  said  Eleanor,  kindly, — "  I  will  go 
in.    Is  Johnny  very  ill,  do  you  know  I" 

"  Well,  miss,  I  think  from  his  look,  it's  like  he's  a  fever,  or  sum- 
mat  of  the  kind.  He's  a  deal  of  trouble  with  his  head,  like;  it 
don't  seem  to  be  just  right  with  the  heat  in  it." 

An  expression  of  anxiety  and  concern  settled  upon  Eleanor's 
countenance.  She  promised  the  man  she  would  go  directly,  and 
as  he  rode  away,  turned  and  went  back  to  where  Hugh  Latimer 
stood,  saying : 

"  Bessie  Gray  has  sent  for  me  to  see  her  little  boy,  who  is  ill.  1 
must  just  spend  five  minutes  with  Damo  Wilton,  and  then  drive 
back  to  see  him,  and  make  her  a  longer  visit  next  time.  I  am 
glad  vou  have  been  in  to  see  her,  this  morning,  for  she  is  so  pleased 
to  have  company,  and  your  call  will  be  a  happy  substitute  for 
mine,  to-day." 

"  A  very  poor  one,  I  fear,  Miss  Ashby,  though,  I  trust,  better 
than  none  at  all,  since  you  cannot  spend  your  usual  time  with  her. 
The  claimants  on  your  charity,  I  find,  arc  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   You  must  be  fully  occupied." 

"  They  are  many — yes,"  she  answered,  simply ;  "  but  they  need 
me,  and  I  cannot  do  too  much." 

" 1  Not  wearied  in  well-doing,'  "  he  said. 

She  smiled,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Not  while  there  is  so  much  to  do.  And  my  sphere  is  limited  : 
the  greater  should  be  my  exertions." 

Ho  took  the  hand  she  offered,  with  a  sweet  and  serious  warmth 
of  expression  in  his  fine  dark  eyes. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  spirit  that  utters  those  words.  Keep  it  fresh, 
pure,  uncontaminated.  Princes  might  envy  you  its  possession. 
Keep  it,  Miss  Ashby.  Good-by." 

The  glance  that  rested  on  her  for  an  instant  was  grave,  earnest, 
reverential.  And  Hugh  Latimer  walked  hastily  away,  with  invol- 
untary tenderness  and  admiration  filling  his  heart,  drawing  him 
nearer  to  Eleanor  Ashby.  The  charm  of  the  countenance  which 
at  first  had  attracted  him,  was  only  surpassed  by  the  genuine  good- 
ness, the  charity,  the  generosity  of  her  disposition,  which  was  now 
opening  to  him.  The  heartfelt  praises  with  which  Damo  Wilton 
had,  that  morning,  dwelt  upon  Eleanor's  name,  and  her  many 
deeds  of  mercy  and  charity,  had  touched  the  best  and  deepest  feel- 
ings of  his  soul.  Her  arch  and  innocent  beauty  had  caught  and 
fascinated  him  first.  How  much  more  beautiful  did  she  seem  when 
he  found  her  thus  moving  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick,  carrying  blessings  with  her  wherever  she  went, 
and  bearing  blessings  away  !  When  he  beheld  the  soft  sparkle  of 
those  sweet  laughing  eyes,  lost  in  the  tenderer,  softer  beams  of  pity 
— when  he  heard  the  gentle  emotions  of  her  woman's  heart,  filled 
with  the  lovo  of  suffering  humanity,  thrilling  through  all  her  tones, 
how  beautiful — how  dear  she  seemed  then ! 

He  revered,  ho  admired,  he  honored  her.  And  with  these  senti- 
ments there  was  gradually,  but  surely,  blending  a  regard  of  which 
he  could  not  be  unconscious.  Calmly  and  quietly  as  ever  throbbed 
Hugh  Latimer's  heart ;  but  there  was  a  beautiful  influence  pervad- 
ing it  which  could  never  now  be  lost,  which,  pure  as  the  source 
from  whence  it  flowed,  shed  an  atmosphere  of  holiness  around  it. 
For  the  innate  goodness  and  nobleness  of  Eleanor's  character  had 
aided,  even  more  than  her  outward  charms,  in  inspiring  him  with 
tho  sentiment  which  he  had  learned  to  experience  for  her,  and 
strong  and  earnest  though  it  was,  the  very  purity  of  its  origin  had 
chastened,  and  refined,  and  elevated  it.  And  ho  had  not  yet 
thought  of  realizing  in  what  unhappiness  all  this  might  end  ;  for 
was  not  Eleanor  the  betrothed  of  another !    This  was  forgotten. 

Hugh  Latimer  was  gone ;  and  beside  Dame  Wilton,  in  the  little 
cottage,  sat  Eleanor  Ashby.  Tho  good  dame,  full  of  pleasure  in 
the  visit  of  her  last  guest,  was  warm  iu  his  praise  to  Eleanor.  Her 
wrinkled  face  lighted  up  as  she  spoke  of  him. 

"  So  you  like  Mr.  Latimer  very  much,  dame  ?"  said  Miss  Ashby, 
gently,  and  with  a  thoughtful  smile. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  miss.    He  reads  beautifully.    I  think  I  ncvor 


heard  a  sweeter  voice  than  his  in  all  my  life.  He  read  tor  mc  a 
great  while  lu  re,  and  never  seemed  a  bit  fatigued.  And  he  talked 
with  me  in  such  a  way  as  I  couldn't  help  admiring  him.  He  talks 
pleasant — doesn't  he,  Miss  Eleanor?" 

And  Eleanor,  in  a  pleased  and  serious  voice,  answered : 

"  Indeed  he  does,  Dame  Wilton." 

"And  then,"  punned  the  dame,  "he  came  all  this  way  to  see 
mc ;  there  aren't  many  as  would  do  it,  Miss  Eleanor.  But  I  think 
I've  never  seen  one  just  like  him — so  gentle  and  kind,  and  civil- 
like,  to  an  old  body  like  me,  as  if  I  were  bom  and  bred  a  lady, — 
unless  it  be  our  rector.  Ah,  it's  from  such  things  as  these,  Miss 
Eleanor,  that  you  may  oftenest  tell  a  good  man." 

"And  he  is,  doubtless,  one,  dame,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Eleanor.  Well,  so  your  uncle,  Sir  Edward, 
has  gone  to  town,  I  hear." 

"  Yes,  dame,  and  Mr.  Briancourt.  They  will  remain  some  three 
or  four  weeks,  I  think,  and  then  they  return  together.  When  Mr. 
Briancourt  comes,  Dame  Wilton,  I  will  ask  him  to  come  over  to 
see  you,  some  day,  and  tell  you  of  all  the  gay  doings  they  havo 
had  in  town  since  ho  has  been  there." 

The  old  damo  shook  her  head  dubiously. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Eleanor,  I  am  afraid — "  She  paused,  as  if  hesitat- 
ing to  finish  what  she  was  about  to  say. 

Eleanor  regarded  her  inquiringly  for  a  moment. 
"Of  what?"  she  asked,  presently. 

"Well,  Miss  Eleanor,  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Briancourt  cares  to 
trouble  himself  about  an  old  woman  like  me." 

"Why  not?  What  causes  you  to  think  so?"  inquired  Miss 
Ashby,  in  some  perplexity. 

Again  Dame  Wilton  hesitated,  until  Eleanor  repeated  her  ques- 
tion, and  then  she  answered  : 

"  O,  you  know,  miss,  some  care  for  one  thing  and  some  for 
another;  and  where  one  gentleman  would  spend  a  good  bit  of  bis 
time  in  looking  after  the  i>oor  and  distressed,  another  would  find  it 
a  trouble  to  think  of  them  at  all." 

Eleanor  sat  silent  and  in  thought  for  at  least  a  moment.  At 
length  she  said : 

"You  mean  Mr.  Briancourt,  Dame  Wilton,  when  you  speak  of 
the  last,  and  the  first  was  Mr.  Latimer.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

It  was  so.    Damo  Wilton  had  been  drawing  mental  comparisons. 

"  You  said,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  "  a  while  since,  that  kindness  and 
charity  for  those  poor  or  infirm  was  a  token  of  goodness  of  heart  '." 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  did  say  so,"  assented  Dame  Wilton. 

"Then  you  do  not  think  Mr.  Briancourt  has  a  good  heart,  dame  ? 
Xav,  you  should  be  more  charitable." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  tho  old  woman,  shaking  hor  head, 
"  vou  push  me  too  hard — too  hard.  I  should  not  have  been  so 
impertinent  as  to  say  what  I  have  said,  if  you  had  not  made  me ; 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  hardly  of  any  one  because  he  differs 
from  another,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Briancourt,  whom  they  say 
Sir  Edward  has  chosen  for — " 

She  paused  again,  but  Miss  Ashby  comprehended  her  meaning. 

"Nay,  Dame  Wilton,"  she  said,  gently,  while  a  faint  blush 
dawned  on  her  check,  "  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  right.  Why 
should  it  be  especially  of  Mr.  Briancourt  ?  If  you  hold  an  unfa- 
vorable opinion  of  him,  and  that  opinion  were  unjust,  it  would  not 
bo  less  so  if  he  were  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  London.  And  if  it 
were  just,  he  would  deserve  it  quite  as  much  if  he  were  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  land." 

"  Ah,  miss,  that  is  so  like  you,  to  say  that !"  said  the  old  dame, 
looking  up.  "  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  so.  But,  indeed,"  and  she 
shook  her  head,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  so  free  as  you  might  do 
about  people,  or  even  think  as  you  might.  For  those  who  are  your 
equals,  Miss  Eleanor,  are  very  far  above  me  in  this  world." 


"  Well,  you  know  what  is  best,  doubtless,  dame,"  said  Miss 
Ashby,  kindly.  "But  still,  the  impression  of  Mr.  Briancourt's 
disposition,  which  you  seem  to  have  received,  you  still  retain,  ot 
course,  whether  you  avow  it  or  not.  I  know,"  she  continued, 
"  that  he  does  not  make  a  practice  of  risking  among  the  villagers ; 
and  he  has  been  here  but  once ;  and  for  that  very  reason  I  do  not 
well  sec  how  you  could  form  the  opinion  which  I  am  sure  yon  en- 
tertain. You  saw  him  but  for  a  little  while — not  more  than  an 
hour,  I  think." 

Dame  Wilton  only  shook  her  head.  She  could  not  make  any 
rejoinder  to  this,  for  she  would  have  been  obliged  to  speak  too 
plainly,  and  she  feared  to  hurt  or  offend  Miss  Ashby,  who  had 
never  beheld  the  mingled  impatience  and  sarcasm  marking  Morley 
Briancourt's  air,  during  tho  visit  to  which  she  alluded — a  visit 
where  he  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
for  Dame  Wilton,  who  loved  dearly  to  have  Eleanor  read  to  her ; 
and  to  the  conversation  following,  which,  though  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  yet  being  on  serious  subjects,  was  to  him  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy. Not  that  he  believed  Eleanor  guilty  of  either;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  saw  her  as  she  was — earnest  and  truthful  in  all  her  works; 
but,  scoffing  at  the  labors  of  religion,  of  charity  and  mercy,  he  be- 
lieved her  led  away  by  enthusiasm,  and  resolved,  when  she  became 
his  wife,  that  such  things  with  her  should  be  done  away. 

Dame  Wilton  had  read  his  disposition,  but  she  could  say  no 
more  to  Miss  Ashby  concerning  it.  She  feared  to.  She  was 
already  unhappy  at  what  she  hail  said  thus  far,  lest  she  had  uttered 
what  might  seem  to  Miss  Ashby  impertinent ;  but  Eleanor,  know- 
ing her  destitute  of  intention  to  offend,  had  listened  kindly  and  in 
a  friendly  mood  to  all  she  said. 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  conversation  on  various  other  subjects, 
and  then  bidding  Dame  Wilton  a  pleasant  "  good-day,"  Eleanor 
took  her  departure,  to  visit  Bessie  Gray's  boy.  The  way  was  occu- 
pied in  thinking  of  what  the  old  woman  had  said.  Eleanor  was 
thoughtful  and  reflective  on  this  subject. 

[to  ue  continued. I 


HUG-SEU-TSENE,  INSURGENT  CHIEF  OF  CHINA. 


HUG-SEl-TSEJiE, 
CHIEF  OF  THE  CHINESE  INSURRECTION. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  likeness  of  the  cele- 
brated rebel  chief  who  has,  for  three  or  four  years  past,  been  ablo 
to  make  head  against  the  imperialists,  and  who  is  destined,  per- 
haps, to  revolutionize  the  government  of  the  "  Central  Flowery 
Land."  It  will  be  seen  that  his  countenance  possesses  a  great  deal 
of  intelligence  and  resolution,  while  being,  at  the  same  time,  strong- 
ly stamped  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  type.  He  wears 
his  hair  in  the  European  fashion,  while  the  imperial  party  havo 
their  heads  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  queues,  which 
have  so  odd  an  appearance  in  European  eves.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
a  partisan  joins  the  insurgents,  they  cut  oft  his  queue,  so  tliat  they 
ensure  his  fidelity  till  it  grows  out  again  of  the  canonical  length. 
Notwithstanding  that  certain  death  awaits  every  rebel  who  falls  in 
the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  large  accessions  are  constantly  made 
to  their  ranks.  The  insurrection  has  spread  like  wild-fire,  sweep- 
ing over  whole  provinces,  and  causing  the  legitimate  emperor,  the 
Son  of  Heaven  and  Brother  of  the  Moon,  to  tremble  on  his  throno. 
Not  onlv  do  the  insurgents  menace  tho  overthrow  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  China,  but  a  radical  change  in  its  religion  ;  for  many 
of  the  leading  chiefs  are  converts  to  Christianity.  To  the  intrepid 
missionary,  (iutzlafT,  who  spoke  tho  various  dialects  of  China  so 
perfectly  as  to  be  taken  for  a  native  of  each  province  that  ho  tra- 
versed, and  who  devoted  his  life  to  disseminating  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion  among  the  benighted  peoples  of  the  east,  are  we 
indebted  for  the  religious  and  political  movement  now  going  on  in 
the  heart  of  China.  The  whole  history  of  this  insurrection  is  a 
romance.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  and  also  as  a  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  American  enterprise  is  pushed  in  the  dissemination  ot 
useful  discoveries,  wo  copy  a  bona  fide  letter,  duly  authenticated, 
dictated  ami  sent  by  the  rebel  chief  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Aver,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  present  of  some  of  his  celebrated 
"  Cherry  Pectoral"  and  "  Cathartic  Pills." 

'*  To  Doctor  Aver,  in  America : — The  great 
curing  Barbarian  of  the  outside  country. 

"Your  present  of  sweet  curing  seeds  (Pills)  and 
fragrant  curing  drops  (Pectoral)  of  the  Cherry 
smell,  has  been  brought  to  Hug-seu-Tsene— 
the  mighty  Emperor  (Kwangto)  of  the  terrible, 
stout  Ming  dynasty,  by  grace  of  Heaven  re- 
vived after  an  interval  of  ages.  Prince  of  peace 
(Ta-Ping-Wang)  of  China — the  central  flowery 
land.  He  directed  his  powerful  Mandarins  to 
give  them  to  tho  sick  according  to  what  the  In- 
terpreters read  from  your  printed  papers  (direc- 
tions). Be  profoundly  happy,  O  wise  Barba- 
rian !  for  I,  Yang-scu-Tsing,  say  it.  Your 
curing  seeds  and  sweet  curing  drops  were  given 
to  the  sick  in  His  army  of  the  Winged-Sword, 
and  have  made  them  well.  Be  profoundly 
happy  while  you  live,  for  this  is  known  to  the 
Mighty  Emperor  of  China,  who  approves  your 
skill  and  permits  you  to  send  more  of  your 
v  ■>-  curing  Medicines  for  his  fierce  armies  of  myri- 

ads of  men.  They  may  be  given  to  Chiang- 
Lin,  chief  Mandarin  of  the  lied  Button  at 
Shanghai,  who  will  repay  you  with  Tea,  or 
Silk,  or  Gold.  The  high  Mandarins  of  China 
havo  heard  of  your  great  knowledge,  surpass- 
ing all  other  foreigners,  even  aspiring  to  equal 
the  divine  wisdom  of  our  own  healing  teachers, 
who  make  remedies  that  cure  instantly.  We 
are  pleased  to  know  you  bow  in  trembling  ter- 
ror before  our  Mighty  Emperor. 

Written  by  Yang-seu-TsjINO, 
Minister-in-chief  of  the  restored  Imperial  Ming 
dynasty  destined  by  the  heavenly  wisdom  to 
rule  in  China." 
(Translated  by  the  American  Consulate  at 
Hong  Kong,  China,  3d  May,  1855.) 
In  a  few  years,  should  this  revolution  prove 
successful,  American  commerce,  unshackled  by 
any  restriction,  will  find  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
that  empire,  which  has  been  sealed  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  west  for  so  many  centuries.  We 
shall  yet  live  to  hear  of  railroads  constructed  by 
Americans  in  China,  and  of  Yankee  stage- 
coaches, driven  by  Yankee  coachmen,  making 
regular  trips  between  their  cities  and  towns. 
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HUNT  <k  WEBSTER'S 
SEW  ING  MACHINE  MANUFACTORY. 

There  is  no  application  of  machinery 
to  useful  purposes  that  we  have  watched 
with  more  interest  than  that  destined  to 
lighten  the  manual  labor  of  females  in 
sewing.  The  manufacture  of  garments 
for  domestic  wear  is  a  never-ending  task. 
The  brain  is  bewildered  in  attempting  to 
estimate  the  many  million  of  stitches 
which  must  be  made  daily  in  these  Uni- 
ted States  alone.  Who  can  forget  the 
pathos  of  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt ;" 
a  song  that  has  found  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  poor  wretches 
doomed  to  "  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  far  beyond  the  go- 
ing down  thereof?  Who  shall  say  how 
many  a  bright  thought  has  been  lost  to 
the  world — how  many  a  bright  spirit  ex- 
tinguished, for  the  want  of  labor-saving 
machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  those 
busy  fingers  which  have  moved  for  many 
a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  humanity  ? 
At  one  time,  even  inventors  gave  up  in 
despair  the  hope  of  making  the  needle 
operate  in  fingers  of  iron  and  steel  in- 
stead of  the  delicate  instruments  of  na- 
ture's handiwork.  But  the  problem  was 
at  last  solved — and  the  solution  was  the 
emancipation  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  amount  of  domestic  happiness  thus 
secured  baffles  calculation.  A  sewing 
-machine  in  a  family  works  morally  as 
well  as  mcchnnically — it  benefits  the 
mind  and  heart  as  well  as  the  purse. 


FINISHING  ROOM. 


thread  is  drawn,  and  we  will  show  you 
the  machine  to  do  it.  Folders  and  bind- 
ers are  attached  for  binding,  whenever  it 
is  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  any 
article.  For  all  kinds  of  family  use, 
these  machines  are  really  invaluable. 
Simple  and  beautiful  in  their  construc- 
tion, making  no  more  noise  in  running 
than  a  set  of  knitting-needles  in  the 
hands  of  a  smart  old  lady,  they  are  free 
from  a  serious  objection  which  has  been 
alleged  against  the  use  of  machinery  for 
sewing.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  principal  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  machines,  is  like- 
wise at  the  head  of  the  house  of  N. 
Hunt  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  leather 
belting.  He  is  a  Boston  merchant  as 
well  as  a  Boston  mechanic ;  a  modest, 
unassuming  man,  of  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  energy.  He  has  labored  for 
years  to  bring  his  sewing  machine  to  the 
position  it  now  occupies,  and  it  has  been 
no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  this.  It 
has  required  a  vast  amount  of  labor  as 
well  as  a  large  outlay  of  money ;  but  he 
has  succeeded,  and  we  doubt  uot  that  he 
will  reap  a  rich  reward  from  his  invest- 
ment of  capital,  labor,  time  and  thought. 
Mr.  Webster,  who  is  now  associated  with 
Mr.  Hunt  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  these  sewing  machines,  is  a  young 
man  of  industry  and  business  capacity, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  Messrs. 
Hunt  &  Webster  will  occupy  a  front 
rank  in  the  phalanx  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine fraternity,  in  the  sale  of  machines 


FORGING  AND  LATHE  ROOM. 


POLISHING  AND  TURNING  ROOM. 


The  intimate  connection  between  morals  and  happiness  and  ma- 
chinery affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  speculation 
and  comment  that  can  well  be  conceived.  One  can  hardly  realize 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  many  brandies  of  business  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  sewing  machines.  A  few  years 
ago  and  all  the  labor  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business  was  per- 
formed by  hand;  while 
now  but  a  small  portion 
is  achieved  by  manual  la- 
bor, nearly  all,  in  fact, 
being  done  by  the  little 
labor-saving  machines.  A 
few  years  ago  even,  when 
sewing  machines  were 
first  introduced,  our 
southern  and  western 
merchants  used  to  write 
''Don't  send  me  any 
boots,  shoos  or  clothing 
made  on  machines."  Now 
they  order  the  machine- 
made  articles.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  the  stitch 
is  more  perfect,  handsome 
and  durable,  and  is,  in 
every  way,  better  when 
made  on'  machines  like 
those  we  have  illustrated 
on  the  present  page,  and 
which  we  have  delineated 
because  they  mark  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  pro- 
gress of  useful  invention. 
The  shoo  trade  of  Massa- 
chusetts last  year  amount- 
ed to  fifty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  reason 
why  our  State  has  done 
so  much  more  than  any 
other  in  this  necessary 
branch  of  business,  is, 
that  next  to  their  untiring 
industry  and  persever- 
ance, the  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  Massachusetts 
have  always  heartily  and 
readily  seconded  the  ef- 
forts of  inventors  and 
mechanics  to  perfect  this 
so  much  needed  improve- 
ment in  their  business. 
One  establishment,  the 
"  North  American  Shoe 
Company,"  at  Ballard 
Vale,  have  over  fifty  of 
the  latest  improved  ma- 
chines, represented  in  our 
drawings,  now  runuiiU', 


and  are  increasing  the  number  every  week.  This  is  a  single  es- 
tablishment ;  but  they  are  r;. lining  in  every  town  in  the  common- 
wealth. This  machine  is  not  confined  to  the  shoe  business  in  its 
various  branches.  Tailors,  hatters,  upholsterers,  mattress  makers, 
ba*  makers,  glove  makers,  co  ich  trimmers,  dress  makers,  corset 
makers  and  shirt  makers  employ  it.    In  short,  show  us  wherever  a 


as  they  now  do  in  the  manufacture  of  them.  The  engravings  on 
this  page  represent  different  departments  in  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Hunt  &  Webster,  Nos.  26  and  30  Devonshire  Street, 
viz.:  the  "  Forging  and  Lathe  Room,"  where  the  work  is  begun, 
the  "  Polishing  and  Turning  Room,"  and  the  "Finishing  Room," 
whence  the  completed  machines  pass  into  the  "  Sales  Room." 
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(Written  for  Billou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE  FORSAKEN. 

BY  FRVNK  rSEELOVB. 

I'm  loth  to  give  fchoe  up! 
The  hesirf  is  sad  and  lone? — 
And  there  is  friendship  in  thy  smile, 
And  comfort  in  thy  tone. 

They  say  the  heart  grows  old 
When  love's  voting  dream  Is  flown  ; 
But  what  strange  thrills  awake  In  mine, 
At  thy  low  voice's  tone.' 

They  say  time  damps  the  brow. 
And  chills  the  wannest  hmrt; 
Tliey  Kay  my  bark  is  wrecked — and  now 
I'm  waiting  to  depart. 

They  tell  me  I  am  cold. 
And  haughty,  and  severe; 
They  tell  me  that  nty  hmrt  is  old, 
That  I  loro  nothing  here. 

They  tell  me  'tis  my  boon 
To  win  a  lasting  name; 
They  tell  me  tliat  my  thonghts  might  won 
ile  writ  on  lmves  of  fame! 

But  thou  bast  crossed  my  path, 
With  thy  fond,  lieammg  eye*— 
Thou,  with  a  fresh  and  generous  soul, 
And  checked  all  dreams  w>  high. 

Thy  love  hath  made  me  sigh ! 
Ne'er  shall  ambition's  breath 
Break  iu  fierce,  mad  strains  o'er  my  lyre — 
Strung  not  for  lame,  but  death. 

Thy  love  still  make*  me  sigh! 
For  thou  hast  kept  for  me 
The  richest  jewels  of  thy  heart, 
And  I  have  naught  for  thee! 

For  worlds  I  would  not  wring 
Thy  tender  heart  with  pain — 
Tor  love's  young  dream,  when  broken, 
Ne'er  seems  so  sweet  again. 

Yet  I  must  give  thee  np! 
My  heart  is  sad  and  lone; 
I've  dreamed  of  Lethe  in  thy  smile, 
Of  friendship  in  thy  tone. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  CASCADE. 

BT  MBS.  L.  9.  GOODW1S. 

CHAPTER I. 
the  hunter's  rr.izr;. 

"Game's  mighty  scarce  this  morning,"  was  the  ejaculation  of 
a  youthful  sportsman,  emerging  solitary  upon  a  small  savanna  in 
the  middle  of  a  woody  section  of  upper  New  York.  "  Very  well," 
he  continued,  "I  shall  save  my  buckshot."  And  as  though  the 
reflection  furnished  a  ready  anodyne  to  chagrin  arising  from  his 
bootless  ramble,  he  chose  the  summit  of  the  depressed  knoll,  and 
threw  himself  down  for  rest. 

The  spot  was  enclosed  by  dense,  towering  forests,  and  covered 
with  an  abundant  harvest  of  wild  grass,  now  lying  prone  from  its 
own  weight.  A  semi-transparent  vapor  overcast  the  sky,  so  that 
the  sun's  rays,  though  it  was  the  beginning  of  September,  were 
guiltless  of  offence  to  the  unshadowed  head ;  a  sighing  breeze,  the 
avant-couricr  of  a  storm,  came,  as  it  were,  down  a  long,  spiral  stair- 
caso  to  make  Ix-gh  Kosseau  the  confidant  of  his  message. 

The  youth  liked,  evidently,  the  fresh  fanning  upon  his  fair,  girl- 
like brow  and  well  developed  chest  ;  he  lay  motionless  awhile,  the 
jaunty  cap  perched  back,  and  the  belt  of  his  handsome  hunting 
frock  unbuckled.  At  length,  turning  his  cheek  up  from  the  pale 
green  mattress,  and  spreading  wide  his  anns  on  either  side  till  the 
right  formed  a  cross  with  his  elegant  fowling-piece  as  its  standard, 
he  essayed  amusement  iu  imitating  the  cry  of  a  hare  when  caught. 
Immediately  there  was  a  response  from  among  the  trees  beyond 
his  feet.  Ho  cc.ised — it  ceased.  With  a  spring  he  assumed  a  sit- 
ting posture ;  put  instinctively  the  right  hand  to  his  gun,  the  left 
to  his  empty  game-bag.  Then  he  smiled  sclf-dcrisively — he  had 
heard  nothing  except  the  utterance  of  his  own  lips.  Hut  he  had, 
though.  For  the  test,  then.  He  re-commenced,  it  was  heard  the 
same.  An  echo  <  Hut  the  maiden  must  have  hearing  wondrously 
acuto,  to  take  sounds  so  feeble.  And  how  they  are  prolonged,  like 
tho  blast  of  King  James's  bugle  in  the  "  hollow  throat "  of  the 
Trosaeh  wilds. 

Once  more  all  was  silent.  TCosscau  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and  re- 
mained in  agreeable  perplexity.  Stooping  to  extricate  his  piece 
from  the  grass  which  had  tangled  about  its  length  as  it  lay,  ho 
again  recurred  to  poet  Sir  Walter  and  the  "envious  ivy  "  clinging 
around  the  neglected  "  harp  of  the  north." 

"  That  is  to  tell  me  I  shall  have  no  use  for  the  weapon,"  he  said 
— yet  ho  cocked  it.  "  I  am  not  sorry  ;  my  present  mood  is  decid- 
edly more  romantic  than  "bloodthirsty." 

Moving  forward  a  pace  or  two  in  the  direction  whence  his  an- 
swers had  seemed  to  issue,  he  repeated  the  weak,  piteous  wail,  but 
this  time  none  was  returned. 

"  Ha !  Echo  is  a  coy  nymph,  and  has  fled  at  my  rising — or  she 
8  haughty,  and  will  deign  to  lend  an  ear  only  while  I  prostrate 
myself  at  her  feet.  So  he  it,"  he  added,  addressing  the  imaginary 
being,  "  for  know  that  I  am  Narcissus,  and  would  cry  '  hands 
off!'  should  yoa  now  appear  in  all  your  fascinating  beauty  to  em- 


brace me  ;  yes,  would  refuse  the  most  urgent  leap-year  proposals, 
and  leave  you  to  hide  your  blushes  and  to  pine  away  till  you  were 
less  than  a  shadow." 

Nevertheless,  the  youth's  manner  contradicted  his  language ;  for 
he  still  lingered,  still  tempted  the  mysterious  responses.  Hut  in 
vain.  It  was  only  when  he  elevated  his  voice  greatly  above  its 
former  key  that  genuine  echoes  rang  through  the  woodland.  All 
else  was  silent.  He  looked  up  and  around.  The  trees  seemed 
nodding  to  him  significantly  ;  the  wind  repeated  to  him  in  a  length- 
ened whittle,  "  Search  I"  Hut  how  could  ho  inteq>rct  the  gestures? 
and  for  what  should  he  seek  ? 

A  last  time  he  listened  attentively ;  he  certainly  was  not  Indiffer- 
ent. Nothing  could  be  in  more  extreme  contrast  than  his  present 
intent  attitude  and  look,  with  the  listlessness  which  had  character- 
ized him  as  he  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  a  few  moments  l>efore. 

IStUJ  no  result,  and  stilling  curiosity  he  was  about  to  strike  into 
the  wood,  when  the  plaintive  wail  fell  on  his  car  as  at  first.  With 
quick  eye  and  pulse,  but  a  treail  light  as  a  cat's,  he  advanced  with- 
in tho  deep  shadow  of  the  trees.  The  pounds,  always  low,  were 
intermittent ;  and  after  every  few  seconds  came  an  interval  of 
waiting  for  their  recurrence.  Moro  thnn  once,  so  protracted  were 
these,  that  Legit  Kosseau,  who  was  no  model  of  patience,  felt  Irri- 
tated against  himself  on  account  of  the  singular  fascination  which 
held  him  bound  till  he  should  discover  the  origin  of  the  noise. 
Sometimes  he  inclined  to  believe  himself  subject  to  n  prank  of 
some  fellow-sportsman  who,  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree-trunk  or 
behind  an  angle  of  rock,  was  secretly  merry-making  over  his  incer- 
titude, and  would  end  by  springing  out  before  him  with  whoops  of 
derisive  and  exultant  laughter — an  event  ho  would  haTC  shunned 
more  than  to  meet  a  panther  single-handed. 

At  last,  when  he  had  wandered  undirected  for  a  little,  and  was 
peering  alternately  among  the  branches  and  between  the  boles, 
the  cry  arose  almost  at  his  feet ;  and  he  saw,  beneath  a  low  arcade 
of  evergreen,  an  infant  lying  wrapped  in  a  blanket  upon  the  leaf- 
covered  ground.  In  his  first  bewilderment,  he  expected  to  sec  the 
tiny  thing  approached  and  claimed  ;  but  recollecting  what  length 
of  time  lie  had  heard  it  moaning  haplessly,  and  ascertaining  by  a 
touch  that  its  wrappings  were  damp  and  chill  with  night  air  and 
exhalations  from  its  comfortless  bed,  he  could  but  conclude  that  it 
was  uncared  for,  having  been  left  to  its  fate.  He  raised  the  little 
sufferer  in  his  arms — its  instinctive  cries  for  help  were  hushed  ;  it 
smiled  in  his  face,  then  nestled  quietly  in  his  bosom. 

Kosseau  was  not  long  in  conveying  his  prize  through  the  wood- 
land to  his  father's  house.  It  was  not  a  little  curious,  by  the  way, 
with  what  suddenness  game  had  multiplied  on  thut  manor.  Every 
sportsman  who  has  ever  on  an  excursion  chanced  to  have  broken 
a  lock,  or  emptied  his  flask  of  powder,  or  by  any  other  mishap 
rendered  himself  hors  <Iu  combat,  must  have  noticed  similar  results, 
and  would  be  able  to  compare  an  experience  with  that  of  our  hero 
returning  by  the  route  he  came.  There,  where  an  hour  before,  not 
so  much  as  the  furl  of  a  squirrel's  tail  could  by  any  means  be  fer- 
retted  out,  rabbits  blinked  up  at  him  with  their  queer,  red  eyes  ; 
broods  of  plump  partridges  grown  to  the  size  of  the  hen,  nothing 
Startled  by  the  crashing  of  underbrush  attendant  on  his  bold  tread, 
ran  on  before  like  tame  pigeons,  taking  wing  only  when  he  was  ac- 
tually in  their  midst.  These  creatures,  and  even  the  half-farthing 
sparrows,  seem  to  know  by  a  marvellous  instinct,  their  times  of  se- 
curity. But  without  staying  to  feel  bitterly  tantalized,  he  hurried 
forward  and  reached  the  home  door. 

Acting  as  he  had  from  an  impulse  as  simplo  and  natural  as  it 
was  humane  and  generous,  until  that  moment  he  had  viewed  his 
position  only  the  same  as  if  he  was  representing  tho  good  Samar- 
itan to  an  unfortunate  individual  of  his  own,  or  thrice  his  own 
years.  Now,  however,  tho  novelty  of  his  adventure  suddenly  ap- 
peared, occasioning  him  excitement  and  embarrassment ;  which 
emotions  were  made  Specially  manifest  on  entering  the  parlor,  to 
find  sitting  with  his  mother  one  of  tho  most  noted  of  the  neighbor- 
hood's gossips.  In  telling  his  story  he  blushed  and  stammered, 
and  was  in  the  end  barely  intelligible. 

Mrs.  Kosseau,  waiting  to  hear  few  particulars,  took  the  perish- 
ing babe  to  her  matronly  bosom,  and  hastened  to  supply  its  neces- 
sities ;  meanwhile  her  pitying  eye*  were  moistened  by  tears,  and 
her  lips  murmured  with  tender  expressions  in  that  dialect  supposed 
to  bo  perfectly  understood  by  even  the  infant  of  days. 

Mrs.  Blabman,  the  visitor,  was  struck,  astounded,  electrified  by 
the  incident.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  never  ceased  to  pour 
herself  out  in  exclamations  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  sho  rose  up 
hastilv,  declaring  "  she  had  other  calls  to  mako  "  (our  hero  antici- 
pated as  much),  and  so  posted  away  in  tho  direction  of  Miss 
Scandalton's. 

What  a  feast  of  fat  things  they  and  their  clique  enjoyed  on  and 
after  that  morning,  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended  only  through 
explanations  immediately  to  follow. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

BEAUTY  BELL. 

One  morning,  as  Legh  Kosseau,  eight  years  the  junior  of  his 
present  self,  was  crossing  the  hall  from  breakfast  to  school  room, 
a  fairy  tripped  in  at  the  open  street  door,  and  in  a  gay,  bird-voice 
said,  at  the  same  time  offering  a  small,  covered  tin  pail : 

"  Please,  will  you  ask  your  ma  to  sell  aunty  a  pint  of  milk? 
I've  got  the  cents  in  my  pocket — hear  me  rattle  them  !  Why, 
what  a  fine  house  you  live  in ;  but  I  like  the  flower-garden  still 
better." 

Master  Legh,  rather  tall  for  his  twelfth  year,  looked  decidedly 
down  in  considering  the  child,  whose  application  struck  him  as  es- 
pecially amusing.  Now  had  the  heir  of  Judge  Rosscau  beheld,  in- 
stead of  the  brightest  and  sweetest  of  cherub  forms  and  faces  in 
the  neatest  of  pink  gingham  frocks  and  white  muslin  cape-bonnets, 


an  ordinary  child,  in  garments  homely  and  soiled,  and,  maychance, 
with  hands  and  face  somewhat  begrimmed,  I  dare  by  no  means 
assure  you  that  he — albeit  no  born  or  bred  aristocrat  in  the  nltra 
sense  of  the  term — would  not  have  replied  in  his  blunt,  good- 
humored  fashion,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  do  servant's  work, 
and  that,  moreover,  an  errand  such  as  hers  wonld  be  properly  in- 
troduced to  the  house  by  the  back  entrance.  Some  idea,  then,  of 
the  impression  he  received  may  be  had  from  the  fact  of  his  flinging 
on  tho  stairs  the  Latin  grammar  he  had  been  studying  as  he  went, 
accepting  the  shining  pail,  and,  while  continuing  his  gaze  of  ad- 
miration, inquiring  most  pleasantly  : 
"  Wrho  is  your  aunty,  missy!" 

"  She's  Mrs.  Crainlco.  We  moved  here  only  yesterday,  and 
lire  in  the  yellow  cottage  down  by  the  little  Niagara — don't  you 
walk  there  towards  night  sometime*!" 

"  And  what  is  your  name  !" 

"  Bell." 

"  Bell  Crainlee  ?" 

"  No.  only  Bell.  Mrs.  Crainlee  is  not  my  aunt,  only  I  have  her 
for  one  because  I  Imven't  got  any  other.  My  father's  name  wag 
Bradington,  but  he  and  iny  mother  died  before  I  can  remember ; 
I've  only  seen  their  name  on  their  gravestones,  and  so  I  don't  like 
to  speak  it  often.  Yon  wont  tell  anybody  I'm  anything  but  Bell, 
will  you  !" 

Iycgh  led  tho  way  to  the  dairy-room,  and  with  his  own  hands 
filled  the  pail — "  turned  tho  whole  of  the  cream  off  of  a  pan  of 
milk,"  tho  housekeeper  complained,  "just  when  it  was  well  ris- 
ing ;  and  what  was  worse,  bcdrizzlcd  the  shelves  and  floor."  He 
only  langhed  a  little  provokingly  ;  and  when  she  answered  tho 
child  that  the  price  was  "  two  cents,  and  ought  to  1*  six  times  that, 
considering  the  trouble,"  ho  interposed  and  made  Bell  kocp  her 
coppers. 

Then  telling  the  little  girl  he  wonld  show  her  a  nearer  way  home 
than  by  the  road,  he  took  her  through  the  garden  ;  filled  her  empty 
hand  with  flowers,  selecting  the  rarest,  and  afterwards  unfastened 
for  her  a  narrow  rear  gate. 

"  This  path,"  informed  he,  "goes  straight  to  the  cascade  You 
see,  the  little  Niagara,  as  you  call  it,  is  a  famous  resort  for  all  tho 
people  hereabouts,  and  we  and  our  town  visitors  keep  this  by-way 
well  trodden.  You'll  come  after  moro  milk  to-morrow,  and  if 
Mrs.  Dray  scolds  again — " 

"  O,  no,  there'll  bo  no  need  of  my  coming — Io  is  going  to  be 
hero  by  to-night." 

"  Who  is  Io !" 

Bell  laughed. 

"She's  not  any  who;  Io  is  our  heifer — aunty's  and  mine;  and 
you  never  saw  anything  half  so  handsome." 

"Perhaps  I  never  saw  an  animal  so  handsome,"  returned  Legh, 
looking  a  good  deal  anxious  lest  her  babyship  should  fail  to  discover 
the  intended  compliment.  "  I  see,"  ho  pursued,  "I  might  havo 
known  you  were  speaking  of  a  heifer.    Io  was  Jupiter's  heifer." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Bell,  thoughtfully,  "  but  I  guess  not. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Jupiter  aunty  bought  her  of ;  I'm  sure  his  name 
was  Mr.  Smith." 

Legh's  darling  point  was  lost,  he  had  entirely  missed  astonishing 
Bell  by  a  classical  display ;  yet  he  somehow  did  not  feel  disgusted 
as  he  always  had  when  any  other  little  girl  showed  ignorance  of 
what  he  happened  to  know.  With  tho  grace  of  a  princess  she 
thanked  him  in  passing  out ;  nnd  hastened  her  steps  in  order  to 
rcdeom  the  time.  Ke-latching  the  gate,  he  watched  till  the  white 
bonnet  had  disappeared  down  tho  slope. 

"  What  bright  little  girl  was  that?"  inquired  his  mother,  as,  re- 
turning to  the  house,  he  passed  a  window  at  which  she  was  sitting. 

"That's  Beauty  Bell,  mother;  I'm  going  to  have  her  for  my 
wife,  when  she  gets  older." 

"  No  occasion  to  get  older  yourself,  silly  boy,  is  there  1"  said  his 
mother,  smiling  indulgently. 

Mr.  Docct  that  morning  dismissed  his  Latin  pnpil  with  an  order 
to  review,  and  a  lecture  of  which  this  was  tho  close  and  specimen. 

"  Were  I  obliged  to  judge  of  your  capacity  by  this  morning's 
exercises,  Master  Legh,  tui  nihil  spcrarem — that  is,  I  should  despair 
of  you.  You  do  not  distinguish  subject  from  predicate,  nor  any 
second  root  from  its  first.  Mvltam  temporis  amisisti — you  may 
study  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  first  meeting  of  Legh 
Kosseau  and  Beauty  Bell.  During  the  next  three  years  and  moro 
ho  haunted  the  cascade  liko  Fome  water  god.  He  was  no  lone 
spirit  cither  ;  but  if  ever  ho  had  failed  to  meet  there  a  certain  one, 
ho  had  felt  himself  solitary,  though  in  the  midst  of  twenty  score. 
Ere  departing  for  college  he  won  an  acknowledgment  of  lovo 
from  Bell,  and  vowed  constancy  to  her  till  the  waters  should  flow 
up  the  rock  instead  of  down. 

The  fact  of  a  correspondence  being  established  between  the 
youthful  lovers  was  seized  upon  by  the  gossips,  who  hitherto  had 
tried  to  regard  their  attachment  as  simply  ridiculous — a  piece  of 
childish  folly,  which  one,  at  least,  woidd  seasonably  outgrow.  Surh 
a  pestilence  as  then  swept  over  and  around  !  Legh's  moro  distant 
relatives  became  infected,  and  lastly  his  parents  took  the  disease  in 
a  milder  sort  of  inoculated  form.  It  little  suited  them  that  their 
onlv  child  should  have  in  prospect,  though  never  so  remote  and 
with  a  thousand  lucky  possibilities  intervening,  a  match  with  a 
nameless,  penniless  girl.  They  did  nothing  rashly,  but  on  Lcgh's 
coming  home  at  his  first  vacation,  expressed  to  him  their  views. 
The  answer  was  so  sensible  and  decided,  that  thenceforward  the 
doting  parents  had  no  will  in  the  matter  at  variance  with  their 
son's. 

Their  deranged  balances  were  put  in  order,  and  personal  worth 
,  found  to  weigh  heavier  than  empty  air.    The  young  girl  was  in- 
vited to  the  judge's  house,  and  made  happy  as  often  as  she  camo. 
This  state  of  thingb  but  irritated  the  opposing  faction  the  more. 
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Bcanty  Bell  was  much  to  he  despised !  It  was  shameless  in  hot- 
to  grow  older  without  growing  plainor  !  It  was  too  provoking  that 
she  novor  seemed  to  foar,  or  even  know  their  maliciousness — any 
more  than  an  oriole  singing  on  a  trco-top  is  troubled  by  the  wicked 
thought  of  an  urchin  below,  that  if  he  had  a  gun,  and  knew  how 
to  use  it,  he  would  shoot  tho  bird — sure  as  life.  They  were  angry 
with  themselves  for  having  established  by  usage  her  appollative  of 
Beauty  Boll,  first  bestowed  on  hor  by  Legh  ;  but  no  one  now  was 
able  to  rceognizo  hor  nam*  without  its  prefix.  Her  family  name 
was  scarcoly  known  at  all ;  Mrs.  Crainlee  choosing  to  live  quite  a 
hermitoss,  and  gratify  no  idle  curiosity. 

The  student's  eyes,  long  ago  become  accustomed  to  the  light 
which  so  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  were  not  now  dazzled,  but 
rather  guided  steadily  to  their  aim.  Be  was  graduated  With  dis- 
tinction. Then  a  few  months'  relaxation  were  allowed  him,  to  be 
followed  by  a  course  of  study  for  the  bar.  It  was  during  this  in- 
terval that  Mrs.  Crainlee,  after  a  brief  illness,  died.  She  had  nev- 
er been  like  a  mother  to  Bell,  nor  even  like  the  relative  whose  title 
was  all  she  had  ovor  claimed  of  tho  child  :  this  person  had  few 
plants  of  affection  in  her  nature  ;  whether  they  never  sprang  there, 
or  whether  tho  life  of  root  and  branch  had  been  worn  out  by  the 
merciless  tramp  of  the  world,  I  do  not  know.  But  she  was  one 
highly  intelligent  and  nobly  conscientious  ;  she  faithfully  instruct- 
ed, if  sho  did  not  caress. 

Her  sickness  was  not,  by  herself  or  others,  feared  to  be  unto 
death,  till  almost  at  the  last,  when  sho  was  incapacitated  from 
making  any  provision  for  hor  orphan  charge.  Of  money  there 
could  have  been  no  bequest — their  living  had  been  her  pension 
from  government  as  tho  widow  of  a  brave  military  officer. 

But  now  what  was  going  to  become  of  Beauty  Bell'!  At  the 
funeral,  immediately  before  the  service,  Mrs.  Blabman  pushed  her 
envious  and  discommoding  way  across  the  thronged  room  to  put 
the  question  to  her  friend,  Miss  Scandalton  ;  and  again,  while  the 
concourse  wero  passing  round  to  look  upon  the  corpse,  tho  two 
kept  up  a  whispered  conversation  on  the  point. 

There  wero  those  who  considered  her  situation  more  sympathet- 
ically. While  she  was  devoting  herself  to  tho  sick  room,  Legh's 
services  were  constantly  at  her  command,  and  neither  hy  Mrs. 
Rosseau  was  she  neglected.  The  latter  now  extended  to  her  tho 
kindest  offer  of  a  home.  Bell  thanked  her  with  flowing  tears,  yet 
neither  accepting  nor  declining  it.  Hardly  anything  could  be 
more  desirable,  oxcept  that  secretly  her  delicacy  revolted  against 
taking  up  her  abodo  under  tho  samo  roof  with  her  lover.  He  on 
his  part  did  nothing  but  regret  a  pledge  voluntarily  given  his  pa- 
rents, that  he  would  not  enter  the  marriage  relation  before  having 
eeourod  his  profession. 

Somo  weeks  elapsed  and  Bell  lingered  at  the  cottage,  retaining 
for  a  companion  a  simple,  antiquated  female,  called  there  to  exer- 
cise hor  one  talont  as  nurse  to  the  sick.  Afterwards  she  disap- 
peared— whither,  none  knew,  nor  could  with  all  their  powers  di- 
vine. The  old  nurso,  being  questioned  relative  to  the  mystery, 
could  only  say  that  very  early  one  morning,  a  stranger  camo 
in  a  carriage  aeeompaniod  by  young  Mr.  Rosseau,  and  Bell  rodo 
away  with  the  man. 

It  was  just  three  months  later  that  tho  foundling  was  brought 
to  Rossoau  Hail.  Was  hero  a  coincidence?  Was  thcro  not? 
And,  as  though  Providoncc,  whose  fiat  cannot  be  escaped,  decreed 
the  unequivocal  exposure  of  such  iniquity,  little  Echo  grew  day  by 
day  into  tho  image  of  Beauty  Bell.  She  had  tho  same  pearly  com- 
plexion, soft  curls,  fine  eyes,  dimpled  cheeks  and  laughing  mouth. 
What  need  had  the  Mrs.  Blabman  party  of  further  witness  ? 

"  Well,  they  never  anticipated  anything  better  1" 

Everything,  save  the  present  locality  of  "the  victim,"  was  now 
fully  understood.  Thoso  occasional  absences  of  the  young  man — 
who  had  posted  away,  and  roturnod  only  after  two  or  three  days — 
were  now  explained.  Want  of  resources,  he  being  still  a  minor, 
had  compellod  Lcgh  to  fall  back  upon  his  father  for  the  support  of 
his  unseemly  offspring.  But  Beauty  Bell  would  never  show  her- 
self in  that  place  again — indeed  not  1  Of  course,  the  judge  and 
his  wife  knew  all  about  it. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

TnK  ENIGMA. 

Tins  was  partly  truo.  Mrs.  Rosseau  knew  what  was  said  in  the 
caso.  The  singular  likeness  Echo  boro  to  tho  affianced  bride  of 
her  son,  together  with  the  socrct  which  was  observed  respecting  the 
young  girl's  departure  and  after  residence,  and  othor  circumstan- 
ces, combined  to  excite  in  her  mind,  if  not  actual  fears  that  ru- 
mor spoke  truth,  at  least  most  unpleasant  sensations  at  being  un- 
able to  refute  falsehood. 

At  length,  when  the  burden  of  her  thoughts  was  no  longer  to  be 
borne,  sho  took  the  opportunity — finding  herself  ono  morning 
alone  with  her  son — of  repeating  to  him  what  was  so  current  in 
tho  neighborhood.  He  listened  with  knitting  brows  till  the  tale 
was  ended,  smote  his  clenched  hands  together,  coupled  Mrs.  Blab- 
man's  name  with  an  epithet  the  severest  that  anybody  could  search 
out  of  Webster's  Quarto,  and  springing  from  his  seat  strode  the 
apartment  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  rage.  This  did  nothing  toward 
exhoncrating  himself  or  Bell  from  the  execrable  charges  ;  he  began 
to  reflect  that  it  would  not,  and  his  passion  gradually  cooled. 

"  Lcgh." 

"  Well,  mother." 

"  Look  at  that  child  as  she  is  playing  there  in  her  cradle." 
"  You  see  mc  obedient." 

"  Do  you  find  in  her  a  resemblance  to  any  person  you  have 
known  !" 

"  Ono  most  astonishing." 
"  To  whom '!" 
"Beauty  Bell!" 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence ;  Mrs.  Rosseau,  she  scarcely 


knew  why,  had  not  expected  this  frank  avowal.  Lcgh  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  The  child  had  hardly  been  a  day  with  us  when  I  discovered 
the  likeness.  That  such  likeness  should  exist,  cannot  be  more  un- 
accountable to  you  than  it  was  and  is  to  mc.  At  first  I  thought  it 
mere  fancy  ;  but  soon  saw  that  you  and  others  had  made  the  samo 
discovery.  It  has  perplexed  and  troubled  mc — if  I  was  a  woman 
I  would  say  it  has  made  me  nervous.  I  have  never  forgotten  how 
the  sight  of  that  old  sequent  in  this  room  when  I  entered  it  with 
the  perishing  babe  in  ray  arms  made  mc  quail;  but  it  was  from  in- 
stinctive terror  of  her  nature,  not  from  any  evil  desert,  not  because 
of  any  deception  I  was  practising.  I  might  have  committed  all 
tho  sin  ascribed  to  mc,  but  I  would  have  suffered  beheading,  hav- 
ing seen  Bell  undergo  the  same,  before  I  would  stoop  to  so  despi- 
cable a  cheat.  She  is  pure  as  an  angel,  and  you  know  all  that  I 
know  concerning  the  infant.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  have 
uttered  only  the  truth.    Do  you  believe  me,  mother  <" 

"  Most  implicitly,  my  son.  You  have  never  told  mc  but  the 
truth,  though  you  have  not  always  told  the  whole  truth." 

"  Have  I  in  more  than  a  single  instance  purposely  kept  back 
what  you  wished  to  know  ?" 

"  I  refer  to  no  more." 

"And  then  it  was  because  the  secret  was  not  mine  to  rovcal." 
"  You  acknowledged  that  you  knew  whither  Boll  had  gono  when 
she  left  us." 

"I  did.  I  have  heard  from  her  since,  but  not  scon  her.  Sho 
had  her  reasons  for  requiring  a  promise  of  mc,  which  you,  mother, 
would  bo  the  last  to  wish  me  to  violate.  Lot  the  serpents  hiss  ; 
she  will  come  back,  and  they  will  be  confounded." 

Mrs.  Kosseau  was  satisfied  and  vexed  herself  no  more,  though 
public  gossip  continued  unabated.  Once,  when  Legh  made  bis 
periodical  excursion  "  to  visit  his  victim,"  of  course,  the  foul  tide 
rose  higher  than  over.  Mrs.  Blabman  "  icisked  she  was  a  man  ;" 
Miss  Scandalton  spoke  significantly  of  tar  and  feathers.  Tho 
morning  following  his  return  the  former  person,  being  summoned 
to  the  parlor,  was  dismayed  at  meeting  there  young  Rosseau  him- 
self. She  made  an  impulsive  movement  to  fly,  but  his  polite  salu- 
tation reassured  her ;  she  stayed,  lavishing  on  him  her  blandest 
looks  and  sweetest  words.  He  delivered  a  request  from  bis  moth- 
er that  Mrs.  Blabman  would  call ;  tho  babe  was  not  so  well  as 
usual,  and  sho  might  be  able  to  prescribe  for  its  benefit. 

Mrs.  Blabman,  much  flattered,  hastened  in  compliance.  She 
had  hardly  entered  the  house,  when  her  coadjutor,  Miss  Scandal- 
ton, arrived,  by  request  also.  The  two  looked  one  another  in  tho 
face,  as  much  as  to  ask,  "  What  means  it  V  Echo  appeared  to 
have  a  slight  cold,  it  was  true;  but  was  not  hindered  from  playing 
animatedly.  They  were  seized  with  vague,  but  mortal  apprehen- 
sion, and  resolved  on  hastening  away.  Before,  howovcr,  their  de- 
sign could  be  executed,  a  carringo  such  as  had  never  been  rivalled 
in  the  district — with  its  dashing  bays  in  costly  caparisoning  and  its 
footman  in  livery — rolled  up  to  the  gate.  From  the  mien  of  Judge 
Rosseau,  his  lady  and  their  son,  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
circumstance  was  not  altogether  unexpected. 

The  latter  rising,  threw  open  the  door  and  ushered  in  three  per- 
sons. One  of  these  was  Beauty  Bell,  ovon  more  brilliant  than 
they  had  known  her.  Tho  next,  a  queenly  looking  lady  of  twenty- 
five,  entered  with  scarce  restrained  eagerness,  and  fixing  her 
searching  eyes  upon  the  infant  in  Mrs.  Rosseau's  anus,  rushed  for- 
ward, caught  it  to  her  heart  and  in  a  transport  of  maternal  affec- 
tion exclaimed  :  "My  darling  t"  at  length  yielding  it  to  tho  less 
demonstrative,  though  not  less  tender  embraces  of  her  husband, 
who  accompanied  them. 

"  You  arc  not  going  so  soon  V  said  the  hostess,  with  mock  con- 
cern, addressing  the  two  neighbors  who  wero  endeavoring  to  creep 
from  the  room  unperccived. 

The  judge  approached  them  with  all  his  official  dignity. 

"  You,  Mrs.  Blabman,"  said  he,  "  were  present  when  the  found- 
ling was  brought  to  us,  and  " — looking  from  one  to  the  other — 
"  both  of  you  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  her ;  we  thought, 
therefore,  this  invitation  was  due  you  ;  we  hope  you  feel  measur- 
ably recompensed." 

Lcgh,  with  extraordinary  obsequiousness  bowed  them  out,  dumb 
and  almost  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ENIGMA. 

Though  the  mystery  was  in  reality  only  deepened,  Mrs.  Blab- 
man and  her  corps  were  nowise  impatient  for  further  develop- 
ments. With  our  readers,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  interesting 
them,  it  is  different ;  and  they  shall  be  gratified. 

The  mother  of  Beauty  Bell  was  of  a  noble  English  family.  She 
reciprocated  the  affections  of  a  young  American  artist  visiting  the 
Old  World  ;  her  father  opposed  the  union  on  account  of  the  suit- 
or's want  of  fortune,  and  finally  threatened  her  with  disinheritance 
if  she  married  him.  Choosing  between  love  and  gold,  Isabella 
consented  to  a  secret  marriage,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
friends,  embarked  with  her  husband  for  his  native  land. 

They  established  a  residence  at  Buffalo  ;  the  succeeding  year 
Mr.  Bradington  died  of  cholera,  which  that  season  prevailed  in 
many  cities  of  the  North  as  well  as  South.  The  young  widow, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  his  loss,  never  recovered  from  her  ac- 
couchinent,  which  occurred  soon  after.  In  dying,  she  confided  her 
infant  to  Mrs.  Crainlee,  whose  friendship  she  had  enjoyed  since 
her  arrival  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  who  already  knew  her 
history. 

Lord  Eldon,  Bell's  grandfather,  lamenting  the  result  of  his  se- 
verity, made  diligent  efforts  to  discover  his  daughter,  but  in  vain. 
He  did  not  long  survive  her.  A  rumor  finally  reached  the  family, 
of  Isabella's  and  her  husband's  death  in  America,  and  that  they 
had  left  a  daughter.    At  this,  a  sister,  who  was  but  a  cliild  when 


Isabella  quitted  her  home,  determined  to  come  to  this  country  and 
search  till  she  should  find  whatever  traces  remained  of  one  so 
fondly  remembered.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  newly  wed- 
ded, approved  the  project,  and  they  made  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Bradington  having  been  a  native  of  a  southern  State,  they 
naturally  turned  first  in  that  direction.  More  than  eighteen 
months  elapsed  while  they  passed  from  city  to  city  of  the  South 
and  West,  and  still  no  success.  Arrived  at  Buffalo,  letters  awaited 
them,  from  which  they  received  the  happy  surprise  that  Isabella's 
child  not  only  had  been  found,  but  was  even  then  with  them  in 
England.  They  were  indebted  to  an  elderly  English  gentleman  re- 
siding at  Buffalo  and  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  who, 
reading  upon  tombstones  the  names  of  Richard  and  Isabella  Bra- 
dington, instituted  inquiries  after  their  daughter  which  proved  suc- 
cessful. Being  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Europe  with  his  wife 
and  child,  he  kindly  took  charge  of  Bell,  and  gave  her  in  safety  to 
her  rejoicing  relatives. 

The  young  lady,  timid  regarding  the  reception  she  might  meet 
with  from  her  mother's  aristocratic  family,  and  there  being  an  un- 
certainty regarding  the  property — of  right  hers,  but  long  in  the 
possession  of  another,  chose  that  all  should  remain  secret  till  her 
return.  To  aid  this,  hor  letters  to  Legh  were  by  arrangement  ad- 
dressed to  Buffalo,  where  he  regularly  went  to  receive  them  and  re- 
mit his  to  her. 

Mrs.  Clyde,  Bell's  aunt  in  America,  on  learning  that  her  object 
had  been  accomplished  by  another,  wished  immediately  to  rccross 
the  waters,  but  hor  situation  for  a  time  prevented.  In  the  city  of 
Bell's  birth,  sho  also  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Her  anxiety  to 
proceed  home  overcame  her  prudence,  and,  having  only  once  left 
her  chamber  and  that  to  render  a  tearful  tribute  over  the  grave  of 
her  ill-fated  sister,  they  set  out  for  New  York ;  their  passage  being 
engaged  on  a  boat  to  sail  immediately.  The  overtaxing  of  her 
strength  induced  an  attack  of  illness  when  they  had  travelled  but 
a  few  miles,  obliging  them  to  delay.  Having  only  very  restricted 
accommodations  at  the  obscure  inn  where  they  were,  the  nurse  was 
sent  forward  with  the  child  to  await  them  in  New  York. 

The  vessel  sailed  before  it  was  possible  for  Mrs.  Clyde  to  pro- 
ceed. By  reference  to  the  list  of  passengers  it  was  found  that 
"  Mrs.  Riley  and  child,"  the  name  was  that  of  tho  nurse,  had 
been  among  them.  The  parents  went  by  the  next  steamer;  but 
what  was  their  dismay  on  arriving  in  England,  to  find  that  the 
nurse  and  child  had  not  been  heard  from  !  The  name  on  the  list 
was  ascertained  to  have  denoted  a  different  person. 

It  was  thought  Mrs.  Riley,  the  nurse,  possibly  might  still  bo 
staying  with  her  charge  in  New  York,  whither  letters  were  instant- 
ly despatched.  While  the  bereaved  parents  waited  in  an  agony  of 
grief  and  suspense,  earnestly  concerting  what  further  measures  to 
adopt,  a  letter  from  Bell's  lover  recounted  to  her  bis  singular  ad- 
venture as  a  sportsman.  Half  jocosely,  he  described  minutely 
the  few  garments  the  infant  wore  when  found,  being  all  of  exquisito 
fabric.    This  enabled  Mrs.  Clyde  at  once  to  identify  the  babe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  hastened  preparations  for  returning  to  tho 
child  so  unwittingly  left  behind  ;  and  Bell,  who  had  come  into  tho 
possession  of  her  splendid  estate  without  difficulty,  disappointed 
her  admiring  friends  of  a  longer  visit,  that  she  might  come  home 
in  their  company.  It  had  been  conjectured  that  the  infant's  nurse 
— though  she  had  seemed  faithful  in  her  office  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  babe — abandoned  it  where  it  was  found,  through  the 
temptation  to  obtain  possession  of  its  rich  clothing,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  a  casket  of  jewels  which  tho  proud  father  had  lavished 
upon  his  first-born ;  this  last  as  well  as  much  of  the  apparelling 
having  been  abstracted  from  the  mother's  trunks  without  her 
knowledge.  The  parents  were  somewhat  surprised,  therefore,  on 
reaching  New  York  to  be  met  by  Mrs.  Riley.  With  sobs  and 
groans  she  threw  herself  at  their  feet,  exclaiming,  that  "  sho  didn't 
think  her  letter  could  have  brought  them  so  soon,  or  indeed,  would 
bring  them  at  all,  except  it  was  to  punish  her — and  yet  she  could 
not  help  looking." 

It  appeared  that  the  woman,  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  tho 
consternation  into  which  she  was  at  first  thrown  by  the  loss  of  her 
charge,  wrote  the  parents  a  full  confession,  as  far  as  she  was  her- 
self cognizant.  Tho  letter  had  not  time  to  reach  its  destination 
when  they  left  England.    Mrs.  Riley's  title  was  this  : 

The  jewels  and  fine  clothing  were  taken  along  solely  from  a 
foolish  vanity  of  decorating  the  babe,  whoso  remarkable  beauty, 
even  at  that  early  age,  attracted  every  eye.  No  sooner  were  they 
beyond  the  vigilance  of  the  more  sensible  mother,  than  the  infant 
of  a  few  weeks,  travelling  in  the  railroad  ears,  was  made  to  display 
as  much  elaborateness  as  would  become  any  fine  lady  at  court. 
The  object  was  soon  gained.  As  the  tiny  arms  were  tossed  up  in 
glee,  a  costly  diamond  bracelet  fixed  the  gaze  of  a  couple  of  gen- 
tlemen— apparently — who  occupied  a  scat  together  at  the  opposito 
extremity  of  the  car.  Presently,  an  opportunity  offering,  they  re- 
moved to  the  scat  fronting,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon's ride,  were  assiduous  in  attentions  to  both  child  and  nurse. 

It  was  dark  when  the  train  stopped.  One  of  the  new  acquaint- 
ances offered  to  carry  the  little  one  to  the  hotel,  which  he  said  was 
so  near  as  to  render  a  carriage  unnecessary  ;  while  the  other  gal- 
lantly offered  an  arm  to  Mrs.  Riley.  The  first  instantly  disappear- 
ed with  his  booty.  His  accomplice  conducted  the  woman  to  a  rcs- 
teaurateur,  assuring  her  that  as  the  hotel  was  kept  on  the  European 
plan,  this  was  her  only  opportunity  of  procuring  refreshments  for 
the  night.  She  drank  wine  which  she  now  believed  to  have  been 
drugged  ;  and  recovered  consciousness  only  to  find  that  child  and 
gentlemen  would  he  sought  in  vain.  The  poor  creature  was  over- 
joyed at  being  told  the  babe  was  safe. 

The  shortest  paragraph  is  all  that  need  be  added.  Bell  spent  at 
a  celebrated  boarding  school  the  term  of  Legh's  study  of  his  chos- 
en profession;  on  his  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  they  were  married 
and,  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom's  parents,  started  immediate- 
ly on  a  tour  of  a  year  in  Europe. 
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OAKLAND  FEMALE  INSTITUTE,  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

The  engraving  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  this  page  is  from 
a  drawing  made  for  us  on  the  spot,  and  represents  the  Oakland 
Female  Institute,  located  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  borough  of 
Norristown,  1'a.  The  building,  ns  will  be  seen  by  onr  illustration, 
is  an  elegant  structure,  while  its  position  is  an  admirable  one,  on 
an  cminenco  which  commands,  on  the  one  hand,  a  full  view  of  the 
town  and  its  environs,  and  on  the  other,  n  beautiful  expanscoi 
rural  country.  The  landscape  in  front  is  surpassingly  rich  and 
varied,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  fields,  interspersed 
with  numerous  villages,  and  watered  by  the  Schuylkill.  We  have 
here  a  turnpike,  a  canal  and  three  railroads,  which  impart  a  con- 
stant life  and  activity  to  the  scene.  The  situation  combines  the 
advantages  of  town  and  country.  It  is  also  easy  of  access  from 
all  points,  and  lias  communication  with  Philadelphia,  which  is  but 
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A  MOORISH  TOWER. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  present  on  this  page  some  very  fine  illustrations  of  Moorish 
or  Mohammedan  architecture,  which  has  ever  been  renowned  for 
its  gracefulness,  richness,  anil  elegance  and  imaginative  character. 
The  first  is  a  Moorish  tower,  richly  wrought,  and  approached 
through  an  avenue  of  palms  and  Other  Oriental  trees,  beneath  which 
a  military  procession  is  seen  advancing.  The  second  is  a  small 
Mohammedan  mosque,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  sym- 
metry. The  sculptured  doorway  and  the  graceful  dome  axe  models 
in  style.  The  third  engraving  exhibits  the  interior  of  a  Moorish 
apartment.  In  front,  a  sparkling  fountain  throws  its  diamond 
drops  on  the  tcssalatcd  pavement;  beyond  anil  above  springs  a 
lofty  Moorish  arch  with  scalloped  edges,  and  within  arc  seen  other 
arches,  and  walls  adorned  by  arabesques,  while  in  a  recess  is  seen 
a  couch.  In  the  centre  appear  a  group  of  figures  in  oriental 
dresses.  In  general,  the  interior  of  Moorish  edifices  was  all  light, 
air,  color  and  luxury,  contrasting  with  the  grim  and  gloomy  exte- 
rior, like  a  spar  enclosed  in  a  rough  pebble.  The  door,  once 
opened,  ushered  the  Moor  into  a  houri-peopled  palace,  which  real- 
ized those  gorgeous  descriptions  that  seem  to  our  good  old  folks 
who  live  in  brick  and  mortar  to  be  the  fictions  of  oriental  poetry, 
or  the  fabric  of  Aladdin's  genii.  Yet  each  were  the  palatial  for- 
tresses, the  Alcazarcs,  the  Alhambrns  of  the  Spanish  Moors,  and 
such,  on  a  minor  scale,  were  their  private  dwellings,  many  of  which 
still  exist  at  Seville,  although  dimmed  by  ages  of  neglect.  The 
generic  features  are  a  court  hidden  from  the  public  gaze,  but  open 
to  the  blue  sky,  and  surrounded  with  horse-shoe  arched  corridors, 
which  rest  on  palm-like  pillars  of  marble,  whose  spandrils  are 
pierced  in  gossamer  lace-work.  In  the  centre  plays  a  fountain, 
gladdening  the  air  with  freshness,  the  ear  with  music,  the  eye  with 
dropping  diamonds.  The  walls  were  painted  with  variegated  tints, 
and  richer  than  shawls  of  Cashmere.  The  ceilings  were  miracles 
of  carpentry,  while  the  open  windows  and  door  admitted  a  view  of 
delightful  gardens  filled  with  luscious  fruits,  with  fragrant  flowers 
and  with  emerald  foliago. 


A  SMALL  MOHAMEDAN  MOSQUE. 

sixteen  miles  distant,  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  by  means  of 
the  Norristown  and  Heading  Railroads.  The  progress  of  this 
Institute  has  been  rapid.  It  was  opened  utl  the  2'.»th  of  October, 
1845,  and  its  pupils  gradually  increased,  unul  it  was  necessary, 
before  the  close  of  the  first  session,  to  provide  more  room.  The 
institution  continued  to  grow,  and  five  extensive  additions  were 
successively  made,  and  the  room  thus  furnished  was  immediately 
filled.  About  a  year  since,  the  centre  building,  which  completed 
the  original  plan,  was  finished.  And  in  connection  with  this,  every 
other  part  of  the  establishment  was  renovated,  and  thus  to  the 
whole,  the  uniformity  and  freshness  of  a  new  building  was  imparted. 
Since  that  time,  the  demand  for  room  has  been  much  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  building  to  Supply.  As  now  arranged,  the  edifice 
is  183  feet  long,  41  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high  ;  and  contains 
130  apartments.  The  chambers,  of  which  there  are  over  TO,  arc 
mainly  calctdated  to  receive  but  two  pupils  each,  while  a  few  are 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  four,  which  is  the  highest  num- 
ber that  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  admitted  to  a  room. 
The  care  of  the  chambers  is  in  part,  entrusted  to  their  respective 
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A  MOORISH  APARTMENT. 

occupants,  and  all  are  required  to  lie  kept  neatly,  being  subject  to 
the  daily  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  institution.  The  build- 
ing is  warmed  by  a  hot  air  apparatus,  and  is  lighted  with  gas. 
There  is  a  primary  department,  into  which  pupils  not  under  twelve 
years  of  age  are  admitted ;  a  collegiate  course  of  studies,  which 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  studies  usually  pursued  in  our  univer- 
sities, with  some  modifications,  and  an  optional  course,  embracing 
such  studies  as  may  be  specially  selected  for  pupils  by  their  parents 
and  guardians.  Provision  is  made  for  teaching  various  accom- 
plishments— drawing  and  painting,  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
the  modern  languages,  etc.  The  officers  and  instructors  of  the 
Institute  are  as  follows: — Rev.  J.  drier  Rslston,  A.  M.,  principal 
and  teacher  of  chemistry,  moral  science,  Latin  and  Greek ;  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Ralston,  vice-principal  and  su|>crintendcnt  of  music  de- 
partment and  of  social  duties ;  David  Larimore,  Esq.,  general 
business  superintendent ;  Misses  Elizabeth  J.  Grier,  Elizabeth  L. 
Long,  Agnes  C.  Ralston,  Catherine  J.  Cassclberry,  and  Elizabeth 
J.  Rriggs,  assistants  in  the  collegiate  and  primary  departments  • 
Miss  Maria  R.  Leonard,  teacher  of  drawing,  painting  and  embroi- 
dery;  Monsieur  Reinhold  F.  Hunt,  piano,  guitar  and  musical  com- 
position; Miss  A.  Louisa  Williams,  piano  and  singing;  Mrs.  P. 
McLaurin,  piano ;  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Smcad,  piano  and  singing; 
Mr.  John  Rower,  singing  in  classes ;  Monsieur  L.  M.  Sehncidrc, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German ;  and  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Rrown, 
matron.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  fit  young  ladies  for 
the  adequate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life,  to  render  them  not 
merely  scholars  and  accomplished  ornaments  of  society,  but  right- 
minded  women,  physically  and  morally  trained  for  thegrcat  battle 
of  life.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  be  self-reliant,  to  cherish  that 
love  of  pure  morality  and  just  appreciation  of  responsibility  which 
their  relation  to  time  and  eternity  involves.  In  the  mental  disci- 
pline of  the  institution,  no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  a  wide  field  of 
study  at  the  expense  of  accuracy.  The  standard  by  which  the 
pupils  arc  judged  is  quality,  not  quantity.  No 
student  is  allowed  to  pass  to  a  second  exercise 
until  the  first  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
a  system  of  frequent  and  rigid  reviewing  ensures 
the  fixity  of  what  has  been  studied  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils.  An  accurate  record  of  each  indi- 
vidual's recitation  is  made  at  the  time  of  recit- 
ing, and  quarterly  reports  are  made  to  parents 
and  guardians,  stating  precisely  the  health,  in- 
dustry, deportment  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 
Health  is  justly  regarded  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance, and  the  extent  of  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  Insiitute  (eight  acres)  affords  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  that  exercise  in  the  open  air  bv  which 
alone  health  can  be  attained  or  secured.  The 
government  of  this  school  is  firm,  but  rendered 
as  nearly  like  that  of  a  well-conducted  home  as 
possible.  Attendance  at  church  on  the  Sabbath 
is  required  of  all  the  pupils,  and  a  portion  of 
each  Sabbath  is  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Where  no  particular  preference  is  ex- 
pressed, the  pupils  accompany  the  family  of  the 
principal  to  the  Prcsbvtcrian  Church.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  "  Young  Ladies'  Literary 
and  Library  Association,"  a  reading-room  has 
been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  many  of  tho 
best  religious  and  literary  periodicals  of  the  day. 
A  library  has  also  been  commenced,  which  al- 
ready numbers  about  700  volumes  of  standard 
works.  The  united  libraries  of  the  institution 
contain  nearlv  2000  volumes.  There  arc  also  an 
ample  provision  of  chemical,  philosophical  and 
astronomical  apparatus,  as  well  as  a  complete  set 
of  maps,  globes,  etc.,  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  collection  of  minerals.  Of  the  high 
character  of  this  Institute,  we  have  abundant 
testimony.  The  pupils  have  been  frequently  ex- 
amined by  impartial  committees,  the  questions 
taken  at  random  from  the  text-books  used,  or 
framed  without  reference  to  the  hooks,  and  the 
result  was  completely  satisfactory.  The  pupils 
on  more  than  one  occasion  have  passed  with 
honor  examinations  "far  more  searching  than 
those  to  which  students  are  commonly  subjected 
in  our  colleges."  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
record  the  success  of  such  an  institution  as  this. 
It  is  unquestionably  based  on  sound  principles, 
and  those  principles  arc  evidently  fully  embodied 
in  practice.  The  whole  plan  of  the  "Oakland 
Female  Institute  "  is  admirable,  and  fully  meets 
our  approbation. 
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THE  GRAND  DUCAL  PALACE,  AT  SCHWERIN,  GERMANY. 


GRANDFATHER'S  VISIT. 

There  is  excitement  enough  in  the  domestic  scene  depicted  in 
our  second  engraving  on  this  page,  but  it  is  excitement  of  a  healthy 
character.  The  room  is  a  humble  one,  with  its  battened  door,  its 
uncarpeted  floor,  its  heavy  wooden  arm-chair  and  plain  deal  table, 
but  yet  it  is  the  abode  of  happiness.  Grandfather,  a  venerable 
old  gentleman,  looking  all  the  more  respectable  for  his  adherence 
to  tho  good  old  costume,  the  breeches  and  all  that,  has  come  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  daughter  and  her  trio  of  children.  The  oldest,  a 
boy,  is  boisterously  seizing  on  the  old  gentleman  and  twining  his 
sturdy  limbs  about  his  leg.  But  the  first  notice  is  for  the  gentle 
little  girl  who  is  advancing  with  both  hands  extended  to  welcome 
grandpapa.  Even  the  baby  on  its  mother's  knee  has  caught  the 
infection  of  hospitality,  and  is  preparing  to  bundle  down  on  tho 
floor  and  toddle  up  to  the  old  gentleman.  The  mother,  with  a 
look  of  fondness  at  the  old  man,  is  holding  up  her  finger  in  silent 
warning  to  the  younkcr,  her  eldest  born,  who  is  so  furiously  demon- 
strative in  his  proceedings.  Ah!  it  is  beneath  such  humble  roofs 
as  this  that  true  happiness  takes  up  its  abode.  A  splendid  resi- 
dence and  sumptuous  surroundings  do  not  necessarily  crush  the 
affections  —  for  posses- 
sion soon  produces  in- 
difference to  splendor, 
and  as  loving  hearts 
beat  beneath  the  king's 
ermine  as  beneath  the 
peasant's  coat  of  frieze, 
but  the  titled  and  the 
wealthy  are  surrounded 
by  cheeks  and  restraints 
that  forbid  the  full  ex- 
pansion of  tho  heart, 
the  free  indulgence  of 
domestic  joys.  It  would 
be  undignified  in  a  roy- 
al or  imperial  grand- 
father to  play  at  romps 
with  his  little  grand- 
children. Few  mon- 
archs  venture  to  unbend 
as  did  that  ancient  king 
of  Sparta  who  astonish- 
ed a  foreign  ambassa- 
dor by  riding  on  a  stick 
for  the  amusement  of 
his  children,  and  when 
criticized  for  so  doing, 
replied  to  his  Mentor  : 
"  You  must  wait  until 
you  have  children  of 
your  own,  before  you 
can  understand  those 
who  have."  Those  lofty 
circles  where  the  inter- 
course of  members  of 
families  is  as  unre- 
strained as  in  the  abodes 
of  humble  life  are  ex- 
tremely few  and  far  be- 
tween. One  of  the  ex- 
ceptions was  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of 
France,  to  whom  exile 
and  sorrow  had  taught 
the  value  of  domestic 
tics.  But  we  like  our 
good  old  grandfather  in 
the  picture  for  the  very 
honest  rusticity  of  his 
dress  and  bearing.  We 
wouldn't  improve  on 
him  if  we  could.  If  we 
were  a  story-teller,  and 
he  our  hero,  we  should 
not  venture  to  improve 
his  circumstances.  It 
would  be  the  height  of 
cruelty  to  award  him  a 
forluuo  in  a  lottery,  or 


to  make  him  discover  a  forgotten  oven  in  a  kitchen  wall,  contain- 
ing seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver.  For  then  he 
would  forthwith  dye  his  hair  and  raise  a  pair  of  mustachios,  and 
go  into  French  hoots,  and  set  up  a  carriage  and  go  to  the  opera, 
buy  a  lot  of  ancestors  at  a  picture  auction,  and  talk  about  his  fam- 
ily. He  wouldn't  be  approachable  to  children.  He  might  give 
them  a  finger  to  shake,  but  he  certainly  would  not  allow  them  to 
walk  over  his  pantaloons  or  ride  on  his  knee,  nor  would  tell  them 
stories  about  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  "  times  that  tried 
men's  souls."  So  we  wont  conjure  up  any  "  brilliant  prospect " 
or  "  splendid  opening  "  for  grandfather,  but  leave  him  contented 
with  his  humble  lot,  just  as  the  artist  has  depicted  him  --a  gentle, 
genial,  whole-souled  old  man,  surrounded  by  those  he  loves  and 
who  love  him,  uncankcred  by  care,  by  jealousy,  by  envy  or  by 
ambition. 

GRAND  DUCAL  PALACE   OF  SCHrt  ERIN,  GERMANY. 

The  imposing  pile  of  building  occupied  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Mccklenburg-Schwcrin,  accurately  delineated  in  our  engraving,  is 
a  bizarre  mixture  of  different  styles,  and  though  far  from  harmo- 


nious regarded  as  a  whole,  abounds  in  the  elements  or  the  pictur- 
esque. Directly  in  front  of  us  are  two  wings,  evidently  copied 
from  some  French  chateau.  Further  to  the  right  we  have  two  ru- 
ined towers  with  exterior  pilasters,  connected  by  a  rich  curtain  of 
mason  work,  in  an  arched  recess  of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue. 
But  the  dome  in  the  centre  and  the  numerous  spires  again  remind 
us  of  Byzantium  and  Russia.  The  palace  is  of  vast  extent  and 
stands  upon  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  seen  in  the  foreground.  The 
borders  of  this  lake  are  tastefully  planted  with  trees.  On  the  right 
is  seen  the  commencement  of  a  graceful  bridge,  which  leads  to  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  palace.  The  Lake  of  Sehwerin  is  four- 
teen miles  in  length  by  three  miles  in  average  breadth.  It  receives 
the  Elbe  on  the  south,  and  from  its  northern  extremity  flows  the 
Stor,  which  enters  the  Baltic  at  Wismar.  The  town  of  Sehwerin, 
the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  is  in 
Northern  Germany,  on  the  railroad  from  Hamburg  to  Wismar.  It 
contains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  the  government  buildings  and  also  various  manufacto- 
ries of  woolen  cloths,  tobacco,  etc. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FORGIVE  ME. 

ET    BLANCHB    D'A  RT  0  I  5  E. 

On  a  fearful,  wintry  night, 

'Neath  the  forest  trees, 
Musing  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Thought  I  then  of  thee; 
I  sighed,  jet  nil  around  was  still, 
Naught  echoed,  c'on  a  trickling  rill. 

Straying  'mong  the  ghostly  trees, 

On  that  fearful  night, 
Wandering  through  the  rustling  leaves, 
'Neath  the  pale  moonlight, 
There  my  spirit  waited  thine — 
It  came  not  then  to  comfort  mine. 
On  the  morning,  flashing  bright, 

Came  with  golden  beam, 
While  the  dazzling  diamond  light 
Gilt  the  icy  sheen- 
In  the  hoar  wood  lone  and  still, 
Vet  I  wandered,  sad  and  chill. 

Leaning  on  a  hoary  rock, 
In  that  mocking  hour — 
Torn  my  heart  like  earthquake  shock  3 

Overwhelming  power; 
sighed  not  then  to  whisper  thec— 
I  gloried  thou  wast  far  from  me. 

In  the  holy  twilight  calm 

On  my  couch  I  lay, 
Breathing  round  a  soothing  balm, 
Faded  fast  the  day  ; 
The  sunlight  gleaming  on  the  wall, 
Gave  way  to  evening's  sombre  pall. 

In  the  fading,  dying  light, 

My  spirit,  worn  and  weak, 
Wandered  on  a  moonlight  night, 
Sitting  at  thy  feet; 
Thy  hand  In  mine— was  it  not  so? 
But  years— 0  long,  long,  years  ago. 

The  hot  tears  trickled  down  my  cheek— 

0,  can  it  be  that  thou, 
Who  words  of  comfort  then  didst  speak, 
Canst  frown  upon  me  now! 
And  my  heart,  bursting  wild  with  grief, 
In  that  one  question  found  relief. 

On  my  couch  in  sweet  repose, 

All  the  night  I  dreamed 
Angel  forms  around  me  rose, 
Angel  faces  gleamed— 
And  one  like  thine  did  whisper,  "Live! 
For  thy  unkindncss— I  forgive!'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

BT    E.    8.  SMITH. 

Is  the,  vear  1474,  on  Monday  the  6th  of  March,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Carpresc,  in  the  territory 
of  Areggo,  Michael  Angelo,  son  of  Ludrico  do  Leonardo  de  Buona- 
rotti,  Governor  of  Chiusi  and  of  Carprcse,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  Tuscany. 

Although  at  this  period  of  Florentine)  history,  commerco  and 
trade  were  considered  as  most  honorable  pursuits,  and  indeed  to 
theso  wero  ascribed  tho  great  power  and  riches  of  the  state,  tho 
father  of  the  littlo  Michael  Angolo  destined  him  for  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  already  foresaw  him  a  future  governor,  nay  ambassa- 
dor; far  from  thinking  that  ho  was  destined  to  becomo  what  he 
contemptuously  termed  a  mason  ! 

But  there  is  a  destiny  attached  to  tho  lives  of  celebrated  men, 
and  fate  selected  for  Michael,  as  his  nurse,  the  wife  of  a  stone  ma- 
son, and  wliilst  the  child,  thus  thrown  under  her  care,  grew  strong 
and  robust  in  the  sun  and  air,  his  infant  hands,  hardened  by  ex- 
posure, grasped  the  chisel  and  hammer,  and  his  first  cries  mingled 
with  tho  harsh  grating  of  the  saw.  In  vain  the  proud  parent  sought 
to  curb  the  only  inclination  the  boy  manifested ;  even  at  school 
he  continuod  to  escape  tho  vigilance  of  the  master,  and  obtained 
.the  notice  of  the  artist  Ghirlandnjo,  who  said  of  him,  "  Ho  is  a 
rising  star  that  will  live  to  eclipse  the  brightest  planet  now  shining." 
Ho  was  even  induced  to  seek  Michael's  father,  and  beseeching  him 
not  to  oppose  the  manifest  vocation  of  his  son,  offered  to  take  him 
as  an  apprentice  to  his  art. 

At  this  proposal,  the  podesta  started  from  his  seat  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage ;  but  after  a  while  he  went  calmly  to  his  work,  wrote  an 
engagement  on  the  behalf  of  his  son  for  three  years,  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  littlo  less  affecting  than  that  with  which 
Brutus  signed  the  death  warrant  of  bis  son,  handed  him  over  to  Ghir- 
landajo.  With  ono  bound  Michael  cleared  the  staircase,  throwing 
up  his  cap  for  joy.  He  burnt  his  grammar:  true,  he  was  not  much 
more  than  a  servant  at  Ghirlandajo's ;  but  what  did  that  matter  ! 
He  was  free  to  pursue  his  own  tastes,  he  was  happier  than  a  Medicis  ! 
He  could  now  bedaub  the  walls  as  he  chose,  ho  could  grind  his  ool- 
ort,  sketch,  or  if  a  morsel  of  plaster  fell  in  his  way,  he  could  mould 
it  to  his  will,  without  fearing  to  have  his  cars  pulled.  Before  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  already  a  grcnt  artist,  and 
his  success  had  naturally  created  both  jealousy  and  enmity.  A 
blow  from  Torrcgiano,  when  they  as  boys  worked  together,  broke 
tho  cartilage  of  his  nose,  and  disfigured  that  feature  for  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  Michael  Angelo  could  not  fail  to  find  as  many 
friends,  anil  amongst  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age.  Benvc- 
nuto  Cellini,  whose  great  genius  and  talents  ranked  with  those  of 
Buonarotti,  was  his  most  ardent  admirer,  and  never  designated 
him  but  as  the  "  divine  Buonarotti." 


During  the  boy-artist's  wanderings  in  the  gardens  of  the  Medici 
palace,  he  met  some  of  the  stone  cutters  who  had  formerly  rocked 
his  cradle ;  thev  were  ever  delighted  to  sec  him,  and  frequently 
obtained  him  a  view  of  the  treasures  of  the  gallery,  then  in  its  in- 
fancv.  Michael  Angelo  contemplated  with  veneration  the  mutila- 
ted specimens  of  art.  The  workmen  one  day  offered  him  a  bit  of 
marble,  requesting  that  he  would  employ  it  as  he  liked,  and  come 
thither  as  often  as  ho  chose. 

Ilis  only  answer  was  to  grasp  a  chisel,  throw  off  his  jacket,  and 
begin  to  hammer  out  tho  outline  of  a  faun's  head.  Often  then  was 
the  workshop  dosertod,  to  tho  great  disploasuro  of  the  master.  Ono 
day,  whilst  putting  tho  finishing  strokes  to  his  old  faun,  a  man 
about  forty  vears  of  age,  plain  in  person  and  shabbily  attired,  stop- 
ped, and  silently  watched  him  as  he  worked.  Michael  Angelo 
continued  to  work  on,  heeding  him  no  more  than  the  dust  which 
fell  from  his  chisel.  When  ho  had  given  the  last  touch  he  drew 
back,  as  artists  are  wont,  to  look  on  the  effect  of  the  head.  For 
this,  probably  the  silent  observer  had  waited,  for  he  slowly  ap- 
proached, and,  putting  his  hand  on  the  young  artist's  shoulder, 
"  My  friend,"  said  ho,  smilingly,  "  with  your  leavo  I  would  make 
an  observation." 

Michael  Angelo  turned  quickly,  and  with  a  somewhat  impationt 
and  caustic  air,  replied,  "  An  observation  ! — you  I" 

"A  criticism,  if  you  prefer  it." 

"  Upon  my  faun's  head  V 

"  Upon  your  faun's  heud." 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir,  who  fancy  you  hnvo  a  right  to  criticise 
my  work  V 

"  It  matters  not  to  yon  who  I  am,  provided  my  criticism  is  just." 
"And  who  will  decide,  sir,  which  of  us  two  is  in  the  right?" 
"  1  will  leave  the  decision  to  yourself." 

"  Well,  sir,  speak,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  crossing  his  arms  in  a 
defiant  manner. 

"  Was  it  not  vour  object  to  make  an  old  faun  laughing  immod- 
erately !" 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  it  is  easy  to  be  discovered." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  other,  "  where  did  you  ever  sec  old  men 
with  all  their  teeth  perfect?" 

Tho  boy  blushed  to  his  eyes,  and  hit  his  lip.  The  observation 
was  correct.  He  only  waited  till  tho  individual  had  turned  his 
back,  when  with  one  stroke  of  his  chisel  ho  knocked  out  two  of  the 
faun's  teeth,  and  oven  decided  on  hollowing  out  the  gum  on  re- 
turning next  day.  The  gardens  accordingly  were  no  sooner  opened 
than  .Michael  Angelo  cntored  ;  but  tho  faun  had  disappeared,  and 
in  its  place  stood  the  person  he  had  seen  the  preceding  day. 

"  Where  is  my  head  ?"  asked  the  young  sculptor,  angrily. 

"  It  has  been  removed  by  my  command,"  replied  tho  stranger, 
with  his  accustomed  apathy. 

"  And  who  are  you,  sir,  who  dare  to  give  ordors  in  the  gardens 
of  the  great  Medicis  ?" 

"  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  learn  !" 

"  I  will  follow,  to  force  you  to  restore  mo  my  faun." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  bo  hotter  satisfied  to  leavo  it  whore  it  is." 

"  We  shall  see." 

"  We  shall  see,"  echoed  tho  stranger,  and  then  took  tho  path  to 
the  palace,  with  the  samo  calm  demeanor;  but  on  his  beginning  to 
ascend  the  staircase,  the  boy,  seemingly  terrified  as  well  as  nngry, 
anight  his  arm,  saying,  "  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ?  You  aro 
approaching  the  apartments  of  tho  prince,  and  although  he  may 
overlook  an  intrusion  in  the  royal  gardens,  we  hero  run  great  risk." 

On  proceeded  tho  stranger,  tho  servants  rising  as  ho  approached, 
tho  guards  saluting. 

Michael  was  lost  in  wonder.  "  Even  supposing  him  one  of  the 
household  (he  thought  to  himself),  my  faun  belongs  to  me,  and  ho 
ought  to  restore  it ;  my  labor  is  my  own,  and  I  can  pay  him  for 
tho  marble."  The  galleries,  the  saloons  were  passed  tlirough  with- 
out interruption.  "  Good  heavens !  it  must  be  at  least  the  secre- 
tary, whom  I  have  thus  cavalierly  treated,"  thought  the  hoy. 

Tho  stranger  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room  magnificently  fur- 
nished, and  enriched  with  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  art,  and 
the  trembling  child  considered  himself  as  lost,  when  he  remem- 
bered bis  treatment  of  one  powerful  enough  to  be  able  to  approach 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis  without  being  announced.  Whilst  he  was 
stammering  out  an  apology,  ho  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  old 
faun  placed  on  a  superb  bracket. 

"  You  see,  my  friend,"  said  the  stranger,  with  the  samo  mild  and 
kind  manner,  "  that  if  I  had  your  faun  removed  from  tho  garden, 
it  was  to  place  it  in  a  more  suitable  position." 

"But,"  cried  the  youthful  artist,  "  what  will  tho  prince  say,  when 
he  discovers  this  poor  attempt  among  so  many  precious  works  ?" 
The  prince  held  out  his  hand  :  "  Take  it,  my  friend." 
Any  other  than  Michael  Angelo  would  have  thrown  himself  at 
his  feet ;  but  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  bowing  his  head,  convulsively 
pressed  the  hand  offered  him  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  "  Hence- 
forward thou  art  here  at  home,  my  friend  ;  thou  wilt  work  here, 
dine  at  my  table,  and  I  shall  treat  you  as  one  of  my  children.  Go 
to  my  wardrobe,  and  desire  that  they  give  thec  a  rich  cloak  of  vel- 
vet;  velvet,  exactly  like  that  worn  by  Peter  and  John  de  Medicis, 
on  days  of  ceremony." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  boy,  deeply  affected,  "  suffer  me  first  to 
go  to  my  father,  that  he  may  share  iity  happiness.  He  turned  mo 
from  his  roof  as  a  disobedient  and  worthless  child,  and  I  would 
return  thither  a  submissive  and  devoted  man.  I  know  my  father 
to  be  as  just  as  he  is  inflexible,  and  he  will  admit  that  I  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  my  disobedience.  From  this  day  I  may  carry 
my  head  high  ;  for  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  the  first  man  of  the  age, 
has  consecrated  me  an  artist." 

"  Might,  my  child  ;  and  you  may  also  tell  your  father,  that  my 
patronage  will  extend  to  all  your  family.  This  very  day  I  will  re- 
ceive him  at  the  palace,  and  I  will  bestow  on  him  any  appointment 
in  Florence  that  may  be  suited  to  him." 


Old  Buonarotti  was  quietly  breakfasting  in  his  room,  which  ho 
had  scarcely  left  since  he  had  lost  his  son,  when  loud  and  repeated 
knocking  at  the  door  nearly  drove  it  from  its  hinges.  The  gov- 
ernor hastened  to  open  it  himself,  but  drew  back  at  the  sight  of 
Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  did  not  immediately  recognize.  Pale, 
breathless,  his  head  bare,  his  dress  in  disorder,  covered  with  dust 
and  plaster,  the  boy  made  a  spring  from  the  door  to  throw  himself 
into  his  father's  arms. 

"  Begone  I"  cried  tho  governor,  trembling  with  passion. 

"  Father,  hear  me,  I  implore,  before  you  thus  drive  mo  from  you. 
Listen  to  me  but  for  one  moment." 

"  You  would  thus  force  mo  to  curse  you." 

"  I  come  from  the  palace." 

"  I  neither  wish  to  know  whence  yon  come,  nor  what  you  do.  I 
had  once  a  son  called  Michael  Angelo.  He  wns  to  have  been  (at 
least  I  hoped  so)  the  glory,  the  support  of  my  family,  the  joy,  the 
comfort  of  my  old  ago,  but  I  have  lost  this  ungrateful  and  disobe- 
dient son,  thank  God, — he  is  no  longer  here,  I  sold  him  to  tho 
sculptor  Ghirlandajo  for  eighteen  florins." 

"  For  my  mother's  sake,  hear  me  !  behold  me  at  your  foot." 

"  Back  to  your  mason's,  that  is  your  place." 

"  My  place  I"  said  Michael  Angelo,  rising  proudly  from  his 
knees,  "  my  placo  is  in  the  apartment  of  princes  ;  my  place  is  among 
the  first  artists  of  Florence ;  my  place  is  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent-" 

".My  God,  my  God,  he  is  mad  I"  exclaimed  tho  poor  father, 
passing  from  rage  to  terror. 

"  But  follow  me,  father,  follow  me,  and  you  will  sec  that  tho 
great  Lorenzo  has  taken  mo  by  the  hand,  that  he  has  placed  mo  in 
his  palace,  that  he  expects  you,  that  he  offers  you  an  employment, 
according  to  your  choice." 

The  old  Buonarotti  was  completely  npset ;  he  held  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  asked  of  himself  which  had  lost  his  reason, 
his  son  or  himself.  Michael  Angelo  not  allowing  him  further  time 
for  reflection,  dragged  him  by  force,  to  the  palace  of  the  great  Med- 
icis. The  governor  believed  himself  to  be  in  a  dream.  No  guard 
forbade  their  approach,  and  the  courtiers  drew  back  respectfully  to 
give  them  passage.  At  the  door  of  the  prince's  closet,  a  page 
raised  the  hanging  curtain,  and  the  old  Buonarotti  stood  with  his 
son  in  the  presence  of  the  Medicis. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  prince,  coming  forward  and  courteously  address- 
ing him,  "  I  have  been  the  cause  of  disturbing  you,  in  order  to  ask 
your  leave  that  I  may  retain  about  me  a  son  of  whom  you  may  be 
justly  proud,  and  who  bids  fair  to  become  the  first  artist  of  his  time. 
My  house  shall  be  his  home,  and  his  salary  you  will  yourself  namo. 
In  return,  I  make  you  only  one  request ;  your  son  has  probably 
already  told  you  what.  It  is  that  you  ask  of  me  any  appointment 
most  suitable  to  your  taste  and  habits.    It  is  granted  beforehand." 

"My  son,"  replied  the  agitated  father,  endeavoring  to  master  his 
emotion,  "will,  I  think,  be  paid  beyond  his  deserts,  if  he  receives 
five  ducats  monthly." 

"And  for  yourself,  sir?" 

"  For  myself,  prince,  I  ask  a  trifling  situation  now  vacant  in  tho 
customs  ;  it  can  only  be  given  to  a  citizen  of  the  state ;  I  ask  it, 
because  it  is  a  post  I  feel  I  can  fill  with  honor." 

"  You  will  never  be  rich,  my  dear  Buonarotti,"  laughingly  re- 
plied the  Medicis,  "  for,  offered  any  situation  yon  please,  you  con- 
tent yourself  with  a  little  placo  in  tho  customs." 

"  Enough  too — for  the  father  of  a  mason  1" 

And  thus  was  Michael  Angelo  de  Buonarotti  introduced  to  the 
patronage  of  tho  illustrious  Medicis. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

LECTURES  REAP  TO  THE  JUNIORS   15  HARVARD  COLLEGE.     By  EDWARD  T.  CHAN- 

ning,  late  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  Boston :  Ticknor  ft 
Fields.    1856.    12roo.    pp.  298. 

These  lectures  on  oratory  and  rhetoric  form  an  admirable  text-book.  The 
lectures  are  preceded  by  an  ample  biographical  notice,  from  the  pen  of  Richard 
II.  Dana,  Jr. 

The  American  Collection  op  Instrumental  Music.  Toll.  By  Jobs:  W.  Moore. 

Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co. 

A  very  admirable  collection  of  marches,  quicksteps,  dancing  tunes  and  other 
popular  music,  arranged  for  wind  and  stringed  instrument*,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
music.    Every  amateur  of  music  should  procure  it. 

Sunbeam  Stories.    With  Illustrations.    Boston  and  Cambridge :  .lames  Mun- 
is* ft  Co.    1856.    ISmo.    pp.  395. 

Tho  "  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam,"  and  the  tales  which  followed,  have  enjoyed 
a  universal  reputation  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  Their  collection  in 
the  present  volume  will  lie  hailed  with  delight  by  the  young,  to  whom  it  will 
be  as  welcome  as  the  sunshine  to  the  flowers  iu  May. 

Sin  and  Redemption.   Bv  T).  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.   Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  & 
Co.   1856.    12mo.  pp.332. 

A  scries  of  sermons  on  subjects  of  vital  spirit  ual  importance,  written  with 
all  the  vigor  and  logical  power  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  author. 

New  Music  Oliver  Ditson  has  just  published  "The  Irish  Washerwoman," 
"The  Dearest  Spot  of  Earth."  and  " The  l-ass  wi'  the  bonuic  blue  Ee,"  "I« 
Love  a  Crime?"  a  duett  for  the  piano,  "Distant  Bells  are  softly  pealing,"  a 
ballad  hy  O.  R.  Barrows,"  and  "Now  the  Swallows  are  returning,"  with  French 
and  English  words. 

Linda  ;  or,  The  Young  Pilot  of  the  Belle  Creole.    By  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  IIb.ttz. 
Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.  pp.276. 

This  story  of  southern  life  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  best  novel  from  the 
pen  of  the  lamented  writer.  It  is  a  story  of  thrilling  interest,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Linda  Is  developed  with  remarkable  ability.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son ft  Co 

Oarriel  Vani:  His  Fortunes  and  his  Friemls.    By  Jeremy  Loud,  author  of 
11  Dovecote."   New  York :  Derby  ft  Jackson.    1856.    12mo.  pp.  423. 
Quite  a  clever  novel,  full  of  adventures,  ups  and  downs,  startling  incidents, 
and  above  nil.  characters  well  drawn  and  colored.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son ft  Co.,  Boston. 

Adventures  of  Gerard  the  Lion-Killer.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Charles  E.  Whitehead.  New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1856.  12mo.  pp.432. 
Oerard  l«  the  modern  Nimrod  of  North  Africa,  and  Gordon  Cummings  of 
South  He  spent  ten  years  in  hunting  the  lions,  and  thus  became  a  lion  him- 
self. Ilis  hook  has  all  the  excitement  of  the  wildest  romance,  and  the  pub- 
lishers have,  with  great  judgment,  liberally  illustrated  it.  For  sale  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  ft  Co. 

The  Poetical  Works  op  Alfred  Tenntson.  Complete  In  one  volume,  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Boston  :  Tirkr.or  ft  Fields.  1866.  18mo.  pp.518. 
Though  all  of  Tennyson's  writings  arc  embraced  in  this  elegant  little  vol- 
ume, the  type  is  large  and  clear.  It  contains  much  exquisite  poetry,  and 
some  unmitigated  trash,  among  which  we  reckon  "Maud."  and  that  weakest 
of  battle  lyrics,  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  Yet  even  thefe  have  their 
admirer?. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE   LIES  BLEEDING. 

BY  NELLIE. 

Bright  cloud3  that  float  above  my  head, 
And  o'er  the  ocean's  rippling  bed ; 
And  o'er  the  palm  and  linden  trees, 
And  in  the  soothing,  summer  breeze; 
Soft  clouds  of  night,  wnite  and  blue, 
0,  who  loves  me  as  I  love  you? 

Fair  flowers  that  bloom  around  my  feet, 
And  bless  me  In  my  lone  retreat ; 
That  smile  on  mc  from  bank  of  moss, 
And  gem  the  brooklet's  silver  gloss; 
Ye  lilies  white  and  pure  as  snow, 
Ye  roses  bright  with  crimson  glow, 
Ye  violets  wet  with  tears  of  dew, 
0,  who  loves  me  as  I  love  you  ? 

Entrancing  earth  in  queenly  pride 
Serore  and  lovely  as  a  bride, 
Thou  hast  rare  stores  of  hidden  worth, 
Pearls  for  the  questioning  soul  of  truth; 
Thou  offer's  t  hope  to  quell  my  fears, 
Thou  hast  a  breath  to  dry  my  tears, 
And  wake  affection  fond  and  rue, 
But  who  loves  mo  as  I  love  you? 

Dark  eyes  that  light  a  moonless  eve, 
And  diamond  rays  around  mo  weave, 
Proud  lips  that  wear  a  kingly  smile, 
And  might  a  monarch's  soul  beguile, 
Thou  form  of  nature's  nobleness, 
Who  could  behold  and  deem  thee  less, 
Less  than  a  seraph  kind  and  true; 
0,  who  loves  me  as  I  love  you? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

BLUCHER  THE  FAITHFUL. . 

BT  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVER. 

"Let  tho  dog  alone,  Edward,"  said  a  very  pretty  young  lady, 
in  the  cars,  to  a  little  fellow  of  about  four  years  old.  The  dog  was 
mjno — a  pet,  too,  for  ho  had  saved  my  life  twice — and  it  was  quite 
irritating  to  hear  tho  tone  in  which  my  good  Blucher  was  spoken 
of.  He  had  gouo  up  to  the  little  boy,  laid  hia  head  affectionately 
in  his  lap,  and  his  largo  paw  was  on  tho  cushioned  scat.  The  boy 
was  ovidently  delighted,  and  not  a  particle  of  fear  was  risible  in 
his  countonanco.  I  looked  at  tho  lady  again.  Sho  looked  scarce 
old  enough  to  bo  tho  child's  mother,  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
unlikely.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  pleasant  enough  in  its 
repose ;  but  when  sho  looked  at  my  poor  Blucher,  there  was  a 
frown,  and  a  vinogar  aspect  that  repelled  mo. 

I  made  mysolf  acquainted  with  the  boy,  enticed  him  over  to  my 
own  seat,  and  let  him  play  with  the  dog  as  much  as  I  dared ;  for  I 
could  see  that  my  neighbor  in  the  opposite  scut  was  annoyed.  I 
made  up  my  mind,  however,  that  it  was  only  annoyance,  not  fright. 
She  was  evidently  fearful  only  that  the  boy's  beautiful  garments 
would  get  soiled  by  contact  with  Bluchcr's  paws.  I  took  out  my 
handkorchiof  and  gently  wiped  them,  although  they  were  perfectly 
clean  before ;  and  then  I  let  Blucher  got  up  to  the  scat,  and  placed 
tho  boy  upon  him.  How  joyful  the  child  looked  ! — little  Eddy,  for 
ho  had  told  me  his  name ;  and  how  ho  took  off  his  cap  and  laid 
down  lus  littlo  curly  head,  radiant  with  golden  ringlets,  on  Blucher's 
nock.  Then  I  told  him,  in  a  voice  loud  enough,  too,  for  the  young 
lady  to  hear,  of  tho  dog's  wonderful  exploits  in  twico  saving  me. 
He  looked  up  with  a  pretty,  wondoring  look  in  his  large  eyes,  and 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions. 

The  lady  protonded  not  to  hear  it,  but  I  know  well  enough  that 
she  was  listening ;  but  she  still  wore  the  same  hard  look,  and  her 
eyes,  whenever  she  deigned  to  turn  thorn  towards  my  seat,  were 
invariably  fastened  on  the  boy's  snowy  trowsers  and  stockings, 
whero  Blucher's  paw  was  lying.  Once  the  dog  got  up  and  went 
over  to  hor  seat,  but  she  gathered  up  her  dainty  garments  and 
looked  daggers  at  tho  unoffending  and  affoctionate  brute,  that  only 
wantod  to  caress  and  bo  caressed. 

Wo  arrived  at  our  journey's  end  at  night.  The  poor  child  was 
asloep  in  my  arms,  and  as  I  had  roally  taken  a  strange  liking  to 
him,  I  kissed  his  soft,  rosy  cheek,  and  put  him  very  tenderly  into 
the  coach  with  the  lady.  I  did  not  dare  offer  her  my  hand,  for  she 
still  looked  askance  at  Blucher,  who  followed  mo  to  the  coach  door, 
and  showed  by  various  waggings  and  shakings,  that  he  expocted 
mc  to  follow  them  to  tho  inside,  and  further,  that  he  was  going  in- 
side also,  as  had  been  his  usual  custom.  I  turned  away,  and  after 
a  brief  look,  which  I  gave  back  to  the  sleeping  boy,  I  lost  sight  of 
the  group,  as  I  then  thought,  forever. 

The  noxt  morning  was  a  glorious  one — a  fit  day  to  embark  for 
California — and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  that  region  of  gold  ;  that 
paradiso  of  sunny  skies  and  serene  airs — except  when  tho  rainy 
season  sots  in  ;  that  land  where  the  fastest  men,  the  most  beautiful 
women,  and  tho  largest  sunflowers  arc  found  ;  whero  waste  and  cx- 
travaganeo  jostlo  side  by  side  with  poverty  and  distress;  where  the 
poor  hod-carrier  may  amass  a  fortune  in  a  month,  and  where  law- 
yers, donors,  and  perhaps  ministers,  may  frequently  be  seen  trund- 
ling wheelbarrows. 

I  had  got  tired  of  New  England — it  was  too  prosy  for  me,  now 
that  I  had  had  a  taste  of  Californian  frankness  and  freedom  ;  and 
having  no  one  to  leave  behind,  nor,  in  fact,  any  one  to  take  with 
me,  except  Blucher,  I  was  bound  on  this  very  morning  to  take 
passage  in  the  fine  clipper  ship  Golden  Arrow,  and  try  to  reach 
once  more  the  shore  wliich  possessed  greater  attractions  for  me 
than  any  other  on  earth. 


Detained  by  a  friend,  I  had  gone  on  board  quite  late ;  and  afte 
the  other  passengers  wore  gone  to  their  state  rooms,  except  two  or 
three  young  men,  now  going  out  for  the  first  time,  and  eager  for 
information  and  advice.  Wo  went  down  to  dinner  and  to  tea,  but 
the  passengers  were  reported  generally  seasick,  and  those  of  us 
who  wcro  not,  returned  to  the  deck.  Thus  passed  a  weok,  and  tho 
voyage  already  began  to  be  monotonous  and  tiresome  to  me. 
Blucher  was  always  interesting  to  me,  and  I  spent  part  of  my  time 
in  teaching  him  new  tricks  and  new  feats  of  agility.  But  after  all, 
he  loved  best  to  lie  on  the  deck,  beneath  the  awning,  and  sleep 
away  tho  time  ;  and  making  a  pillow  of  his  capacious  side,  I  would 
stretch  myself  besido  him  with  a  book,  until  I  shared  his  slumbers. 

I  had  brought  with  mo  Shakspearc,  Milton,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Rogers  and  Campbell ;  nor  had  I  forgotten  Tennyson  and  Bailey. 
So  I  was  well  stocked  in  poetry ;  but  besides  these,  I  had  few  other 
books.  One  of  my  companions  had  the  entire  set  of  Walter  Scott's 
life  and  writings,  and  I  read  them  over  with  a  zest  that  I  had  not 
experienced  since  their  treasures  were  unfolded  to  my  boyish  oyes. 

There  was  sometliing  kicking  still.  Ono  cannot  read  forever, 
nor  gaze  always  at  the  sea,  nor  play  chess  interminably ;  and  at 
sea,  barring  tho  delights  of  the  table — which,  by  the  way,  are  not 
always  very  much  like  delights  either — there  is  nothing  else  to 
interest  you  in  a  tamo,  fair  weather  voyage,  unless  you  can  pick 
up  somo  agrceablo  fellow-passenger;  strike  up  some  sort  of  roman- 
tic friendship,  and  make  yourself  believe  that  you  wcro  made  ex- 
pressly for  each  other.  This  was  the  case  after  awhile  with  me. 
But  I  waited  for  it  somewhat  too  long ;  for  it  was  nearly  three 
weeks  after  wo  sailed  before  a  single  lady  had  been  seen  at  table. 

How  the  poor  souls  existed  in  those  close  state  rooms  is  more 
than  I  can  toll ;  they  must  have  been  horribly  dull.  I  passed  along 
ono  day,  looking  wistfully  at  tho  enamelled  and  silver-handled 
doors,  which  I  knew  wcro  barring  from  my  sight  somo  interesting 
specimens  of  tho  sex,  when  Blucher  leaped  furiously  at  one  of  the 
doors,  and  set  up  a  great  cry  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  get 
in.  I  whistled  him  away,  but  he  stretched  himself  down  beforo  the 
door,  and  laid  there  during  the  entire  afternoon. 

Ho  did  this  even-  day  for  a  week ;  and  curious  to  know  why,  I 
took  up  my  station  at  some  distance,  and  yet  whero  I  could  watch 
that  particular  door,  reading,  or  pretending  to  read,  all  the  time. 
At  tho  end  of  a  week  the  door  opened  a  few  inches  one  afternoon, 
when  the  ship  had  been  so  quiet  for  two  hours  that  the  silence  was 
oppressive  to  mc.  The  passengers  were  apparently  all  asleep, 
only  that  somo  one  must  have  opened  this  door ;  or  perhaps  the 
wind  had  pressed  it  open.  But  it  was  worth  while  to  see  Blucher. 
Ho  had  been  lying  at  the  door  of  that  state  room  three  mortal 
hours,  never  raising  his  head  for  a  moment.  But  now  ho  sprang 
up,  pushed  his  noso  into  the  small  aperture,  cried,  wagged  his  tail, 
and  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet,  turning  round  to  mc,  as  if  to  ask 
my  assistance.  I  did  not  dare  go  to  him,  for  I  suspected  that  a 
lady  was  the  occupant  of  the  room  at  that  very  time. 

Presently  a  littlo  pale  hand — a  child's  hand — was  thrust  out,  and 
Blucher  covered  it  with  kisses.  Then  came  a  face  ;  and  palo  and 
thin  as  it  had  grown,  1  knew  at  once  that  it  was  my  little  compan- 
ion in  the  railway  car !  The  child  knew  me,  too,  and  ran  towards 
mo,  followed  by  Blucher.  The  door  was  left  ajar,  and  (I  must  be 
forgiven )  I  cast  my  eyes  that  way,  and  saw  a  lady  asleep  !  Not 
all  Blucher's  demonstrations  had  waked  her  from  that  heavy  sleep 
which  follows  long  sea-sickness,  and  that  she  and  the  child  had 
both  suffered  intensely,  I  could  not  doubt ;  for  it  was  roally  the 
same  lady,  and  her  faco  was  very  quiet  in  its  repose — not  a  drop  of 
vinegar  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth.  I  shut  the  door  softly, 
rightly  thinking  she  would  come  out  if  she  missed  her  child. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the  child  and  Blucher  had  had  a  glo- 
rious play  together,  when  tho  door  opened  and  she  appeared — pale, 
indeed,  but  still  very  pretty.  She  shrunk  a  little  from  tho  dog,  but 
as  littlo  Eddy  was  sitting  on  my  knee,  she  approached  to  take  him. 
She  recognized  me,  I  knew,  but  she  did  not  chooso  to  appear  liko 
doing  so ;  and  I  was  rather  indignant  at  her  on  Bluchcr's  account. 
Wo  had  twenty  just  such  scenes  as  this,  and  I  rcsolvod  not  to 
"give  in  "  until  sho  did. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  burning  hot,  I  had 
made  my  usual  pillow  of  Blucher,  and  was  lying  under  tho  awning, 
reading  "  In  Memoriam,"  for  the  tenth  time  sinco  I  came  to  sea. 
Eddy's  little  curly  head  was  resting  not  far  from  me,  for  ho  now 
went  up  and  down  as  he  listed,  and  was  sound  asleep,  with  Blu- 
cher's paw  resting  on  liis  little  linen  blouse,  as  if  to  pin  him  to  tho 
deck.  A  shadow  passed  over  my  book,  and  looking  up,  I  saw 
Miss  Hcthcrstone.  I  had  learned  her  namo  from  Eddy  ;  ho  called 
her  Aunt  Catherine.  She  looked  as  if  suffering  from  weariness 
and  ennui ;  and  as  if  the  companionship  of  an}'  living  thing  would 
bo  a  godsend  to  her.  But  I  was  too  proud  to  do  more  than  bow, 
and  point  to  Eddy,  signifying  that  ho  was  safe.  Blucher  roused 
up,  and  again  that  unpleasant  look  passed  over  her  features.  Sho 
came  over  to  my  side  then,  and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  she 
said,  quite  courteously : 

"  I  suppose  we  may  introduce  ourselvos,  as  Eddy  has  brought  us 
acquainted.    I  am  Miss  Hcthcrstone." 

"  And  I  am  Mr.  Oliver,"  I  said,  "  and  happy  to  continuo  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  somo  weeks  ago." 

"  You  will  wonder  why  I  am  here  alone,  Mr.  Oliver,"  she  pro- 
ceeded to  say;  "and  1  have  several  times  been  awfully  tempted  to 
choose  you  for  my  knight-errant  on  this  voyage ;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
do  not  like  your  djlg." 

"  Sorry,  Miss  llcthcrstonc.  I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
Blucher;  he  has  twice  saved  my  life,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  esti- 
mate his  sen-ices  too  high.    Eddy,  you  sec,  is  fond  of  him,  too." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  it  makes  mc  tremble  every  time  he  comes  near 
him.  I  do  not  have  any  peace  night  nor  day  about  him.  Eddy's 
mother  is  dead  ;  she  was  my  sister,  and  I  nm  carrying  the  child  out 
to  his  father  at  Shasta,  as  he  could  not  come  for  him.    But  I  dread 


lest  something  happen  to  the  little  fellow  before  I  get  him  out  there. 
If  he  should  be  bitten  by  that  dog,  I  should  not  dare  to  meet  his 
father,  for  he  is  all  that  he  has  left  now."  And  she  turned  away 
to  hide  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  her  sister.  I,  of  course,  said 
everything  the  occasion  demanded;  and,  notwithstanding  her  un- 
accountable dislike  to  my  poor  Blucher,  I  really  began  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  pretty  Miss  Hetherstone. 

After  this  we  had  many  interviews  upon  deck,  and  frequently 
walked  together  in  the  moonlight  evenings,  admiring  the  effect  of 
the  moonlight  on  the  waves.  Those  long,  foamy  tracks  which  our 
ship  was  always  leaving  behind  her — how  beautiful  they  looked  at 
evening !  I  shall  never  forget  the  foam-crested  billows,  with  tho 
silver  light  resting  upon  their  edges  !  And  sunrise  and  sunset — 
how  glorious  they  aro  at  sea !  I  used  to  call  to  Miss  Hotherstono 
constantly  to  come  and  behold  these  seines,  for  she  enjoyed  them 
with  the  true  zest  of  a  finely  cultivated  mind  and  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation. She  was  so  different  from  what  I  thought  her  !  I  found  her 
so  truly  womanly,  and  yet  so  free  from  any  feminine  affectations. 

"  She  will  go  out  to  this  bereaved  brother-in-law,"  I  found  my- 
self sometimes  thinking,  "  and  will  marry  him  out  of  pity  for  his 
forlorn  situation,  and  bocomc  the  mother  of  this  little  Eddy."  It 
sometimes  troubled  mo  a  little — this  thought.  Not  that  I  had  any 
interest,  of  course,  in  having  it  otherwise ;  hut  then  I  did  not  liko 
the  brother-in-law  aspect  of  the  case.    I  did  not  know  why  then. 

We  wore  reading  ono  day  on  deck,  and  Eddy  was  unusually 
frolicksome  and  unmanageable.  Ho  climbed  to  Catherine's  seat, 
took  tho  combs  from  her  hair,  letting  tho  long,  glittering  spirals 
fall  down  liko  a  shower  over  her  face,  neck  and  shoulders.  Sho 
resisted  him  long,  but  he  at  length  succeeded  in  making  her  look 
almost  liko  a  crazy  woman.  He  was  in  full  glee,  and  she  was  ter- 
ribly embarrassed  at  the  confusion  of  her  dress  and  hair.  She 
seized  him  in  her  arms,  and  playfully  held  him  over  the  side  of  the 
ship.  "What  if  I  let  yon  fall,  naughty  child?"  sho  said.  At 
that  moment  the  breeze  blew  her  long  hair  directly  across  her  eyes. 
Eddy  struggled  and  screamed,  and  before  I  could  get  to  her  side, 
the  boy  was  in  the  water ! 

Miss  Hetberstono  fainted — a  merciful  fate,  I  thought,  that  she 
was  spared  the  feelings  which  I  endured,  and  which  of  course  must 
be  more  agonizing  to  her.  I  did  not  touch  her,  but  my  eye  fell  on 
Blucher  asleep.  I  called  him,  and  pointed  to  little  Eddy's  blouse 
as  it  floated  on  tho  wave.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
the  two  men  who  witnessed  tho  fall  to  get  out  the  boat ;  but  Blu- 
cher was  over  the  side  before  them,  and  the  oarsmen  had  scarcely 
struck  out,  beforo  ho  rose  to  the  surface  with  the  child's  frock  se- 
curely in  his  mouth  !  To  the  boat,  rather  than  the  ship,  his  instinct 
seemed  to  lead  him ;  and  beforo  Miss  Hetherstono's  swoon  was 
over,  the  two  laid  beside  her  on  the  deck — Eddy  and  the  noblo 
dog ;  the  former  pale  and  motionless,  the  latter  panting  with  exer- 
tion. The  child  was  easily  recovered,  and  the  sailors  made  a 
warm,  dry  bed  for  Blucher. 

Catherine  opened  her  eyes  languidly,  while  the  captain  pourod 
somo  wine  into  her  lips,  and  I  was  wrapping  the  cliild  in  a  warm 
blanket,  and  chafing  his  little  drenched  limbs.  She  could  not 
speak  yet,  but  her  gaze  took  in  the  meaning  of  all  before  her — 
Blucher's  dripping  coat,  the  child's  purple  lips,  tho  absence  of  all 
wet  upon  any  of  the  humans  round  her — she  knew  all.  We  laid 
her  on  her  own  bed,  and  Eddy  beside  her ;  and  I  watched  by  them 
through  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Blucher  was  whining  at  the  door.  I  did  not 
dare  to  let  him  in  at  first,  but  she  motioned  with  her  weak  hand 
that  I  should  do  so.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  her  white  arms  thrown 
around  the  great  shaggy  crcaturo,  and  tho  kisses  and  caresses  sho 
bestowed  upon  him.  Blucher  stood  it  like  a  hero.  He  did  not  re- 
turn her  caresses,  but  seemed  to  be  proudly  enduring  them ;  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  child  with  such  a  bound  ! 

"  Don't,  Blucher  !"  I  said.  "  If  Eddy  should  be  bitten  by  you, 
wo  should  never  dare  to  meet  his  father!" 

Catherine — what  do  you  think  sho  did  ?  She  laid  one  hand  on 
tho  dog,  and  putting  tho  other  arm  around  my  neck,  as  I  sat  by 
the  bedside,  she  whispered,  "  Forgive  me  !" 

You  can  see  tho  end  of  all  this,  reader.  You  know  just  as  well 
as  I  can  tell  you,  that  Catherine  is  now  my  wife ;  that  when  wo  ar- 
rived, the  brother-in-law  had  just  been  married  again  ;  and  that  wo 
all  make  one  family ;  that  Blucher  is  petted  and  fed  by  his  kind 
mistress,  until  his  master  is  almost  jealous  of  him ;  and  that  no 
vinegar  aspect  ever  comes  over  the  face  that  is  now  sweetest  to  mo 
of  all  the  faces  in  the  world  beside. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AT  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  capacious  and  elegant  building  oc- 
cupied bv  the  Normal  School  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   The  style  of  the  building  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  architect^  Mr.  Chaunccy  Graham.     The  building 
is  regarded  as  being  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
commodious  of  any  similar  Stato  institution   in  this 
country.    It  stands  on  a  lot  200  feet  square,  and,  in- 
cluding land,  furniture  and   fixtures,  has    cost  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.    It  is  of  brick,  and  cov- 
ered with  "roughcasting."    The  main  building  is  50 
by  78  feet,  with  a  front  wing  or  projection  30  by  40 
feet,  and  a  rear  wing  or  projection  1 8  by  30  feet.  The 
interior  is  well-arranged   and  appropriately  furnished 
throughout.    The  first  story  contains  a  hall  for  visit- 
ors, a  hall  for  male  pupils,  one  for  female  pupils,  sep- 
arate cloak  and  wash  rooms  for  the  Normal  School 
and  the  Model  School,  recitation  rooms  for  the  former 
and  the  Model  School  rooms.     On  the  second  story 
are  a  reception  room,  librnry,  wash  room,  halls  for 
each  sex,  assembly  rooms  with  scats  for  240  pupils, 
recitation  rooms,  etc.    In  the  third  story  are  recitation 
rooms,  janitor's   room,  the  lecture  room,   etc.  The 
New  Jersey  State  Normal   School  was  established  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  and  approved  February 
9,1855.     Its  sole  object  is  that  of  training  teac  hers  for 
the  common  schools  in  the  science  of  education  anil 
tho  art  of  instructing  youth.     The  annual  appropria- 
tion for  its  stipport  is   ten    thousand  dollars.  Each 
county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  send  three  times  as 
many  pupils  to  the  school  as  it  has  representatives  in 
both"  houses  of  the  legislature.    These  pupils  are  en- 
titled to  free  tuition,  and  are  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary book),  stationery,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  with- 
out charge.    They  are,  in  return,  required  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  sign  a  declaration  and  agreement  to  that  effect. 
The  institution  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1855, 
with  15  pupils,  and  has  steadilv  increased  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  now  numbering  06,  besides  a  Model  School 
of  125  pupils.    The  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  are 
required  to  pass  a  most  thorough  and  critical  review 
of  all  the  branches  usually    taught    in    the  common 
schools,  together    with  a   mastery  of  such  advanced 
studies  as  are  collateral  to  those  branches.    They  are 
otherwise   trained    to  the   principles    and  method  of 
teaching  them,  and  also  of  organizing  and  governing  schools  ;  and 
thev  arc  further  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
Model  School,  when  the  theories  inculcated  in  the  Normal  School 
arc  by  them  put  to  the  test  of  practice  and  experiment.    The  Nor- 
mal School  is  under  the  general  direction  of  a  board  of  ten  trus- 
tees appointed  for  two  years  by  the  governor  and  senate,  one  half 
retiring  each  vear.    The  board  of  instruction  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  a  principal  and  nine  professors  and  teachers,  including 
the  permanent  assistants  of  the  Model  School.    The  first  annual 
report  of  William  F.  Phelps,  Esq.,  the  principal,  presented  and 
read  to  the  legislature,  January  23,  1 856,  is  a  document  written 
with  remarkable  ability,  clear  and  systematic  in  its  arrangements, 
and  containing,  in  addition  to  a  detailed  history  of  the  school  from 
its  inception,  a  lucid  sketch  of  the  Normal  School  system.  We 
need  no  better  evidence  than  this  report,  which  shows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  philosophy  ot  education,  to  be 
convinced  that  Mr.  Phelps  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  important 
position  he  occupies.    We  subjoin  a  few  facts  gleaned  from  this 
document,  and  only  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
make  ampler  use  of  the  material.    It  appears  that,  from  the  outset, 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  exhibited  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  school ; 
anil  that  different  localities 
were  so  liberal  in  their  offers 
of  land  and  money,  that  the 
trustees  were  embarrassed  by 
the  generous  rivalry  of  towns 
competing  for  the  honor  ot 
the  location  of  the  school. 
The   liberal   offers  of  land 
and  money  by  the  citizens  of 
Trenton,  the  circumstance  of 
the  school  being  a  State  insti- 
tution and  the  offspring  of 
legislative   bounty,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  the 
central  situation  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  its  accessibility  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  finally 
induced  the  trustees  to  decide 
upon  Trenton  as  the  most 
suitable  locality  for  the  insti- 
tution.    The  selection  of  a 
principal  was  the  next  step, 
and  Mr.  William  F.  Phelps 
was  unanimously  elected,  ot 
this  gentleman  the  trustees 
remark  in  their  own  report 
to  the   legislature,  that  he 
"  had  been  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  New  York, 
and  brought  with   him  the 
strongest  recommendations 
from  those  who  were  thought 
most  competent  judges  of 
his  qualifications.     It  is  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  say,  that 
thus  far  he  has  fulfilled  the 
very    highest  expectations 
that  were  formed  of  him." 
The  trustees  also  secured  the 
services  of  Professor  Arnold 
Guyot,  so  well  known  both 
in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try, and  so  highly  appreciated 
in  our  own  State.  Among 
the  teachers  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  assist  the 
principal,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :    Sumner  C.  Webb, 
M.  I).,  late  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Albany,  professor 
of  physiology  and  elocution  ; 
Miss  Irene  B.  Colby,  of  New 
Brunswick,  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy ;  Ferdinand  I.  Ilsley, 
professor  of   vocal   music ; 
and  John  K.  Wolfe,  instruct- 
or of  drawing.    Mr.  Samuel 
A.    Farrand,  of  Boonton, 


terns — lectures  on  education  and  the  details  of  teaching, 

and  practice  in  the  model  school.  Vocal  music  through- 
out the  course.  In  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Phelps  says 
that  he  "  has  endeavored  to  avoid  the  objection,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  making  it  (the  course  of  studv)  too  limited 
for  the  proper  discipline  and  expansion  of-  the  teacher's 
mind,  and,  on  the  other,  of  its  being  too  extended  for 
the  time  allowed  him  for  its  acquisition,  keeping  con- 
stantly in  view  tho  wise  maxim  that  '  a  good  schoolmas- 
ter must  know  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to 
teach.' "  We  cannot  but  congratulate  tho  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  on  the  establishment  of  their  school  under 
such  happy  auspices  as  those  which  have  attended  its  in- 
auguration. Let  us  hope  that  through  the  influence  of 
this  school  it  shall  annually  send  forth  trained  and  ac- 
complished teachers  to. perform  their  honorable  tasks  in 
the  common  schools  in  the  best  manner. 


DANIEL  J.  COBURN,  CHIEF  OF 


BOSTON. 


has  also  been  appointed  a  teacher.  The  candidates  for  admission 
into  this  school  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  following  branches  of  a  common  school  education  :  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English 
grammar.  The  course  of  study  proposed  by  the  principal  is  ar- 
ranged into  departments  as  follows:  L  English  Language.  The 
elementary  sounds — spelling — definition  and  analysis  of  words — 
reading  and  elocution — English  grammar,  including  the  analysis 
of  the  sentence  and  sentential  structure — composition,  including 
rhetoric  and  criticism — the  art  of  debate,  including  parliamentary 
law.  II.  Graphics.  Penmanship  and  book-keeping — object,  map 
and  mechanical  drawing.  III.  Mathematics.  Oral  and  mental 
arithmetic — written  arithmetic — practical  mathematics — elements 
of  algebra — elements  of  geometry — mathematical  geography  and 
the  use  of  globes,  including  the  elements  of  astronomy.  IV.  Nat- 
ural Sciencb.  Descriptive  and  physical  geography — human 
and  comparative  physiology — elements  of  natural  philosophy — ele- 
ments of  chemistry.  V.  Ethics,  etc.  Moral  philosophy — nat- 
ural theology — constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  New  Jer- 
sey— history  of  the  United  States.  VI.  Theory  ano  Practice 
of  Teaching.    Intellectual  philosophy — the  study  of  school  sys- 


DANIEL  J.  COBURN, 

CniEF  OF  police,  city  of  boston. 
The  office  of  chief  of  police  in  a  large  city,  and  par- 
ticularly a  large  seaboard  city,  is  not  only  far  from  being 
a  sinecure,  but  demands  in  the  incumbent  a  union  of 
many  qualifications.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  lie  vers- 
ed in  the  municipal  law  and  regulations,  faithful,  ener- 
getic and  not  afraid  of  work  ;  he  must  have  tact,  firm- 
ness and  discretion,  must  be  prompt  in  thought  and  ac- 
tion, and  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  for  such  an  officer  has  all  sorts  of  characters  to 
deal  with.  He  must  be  a  man  on  whom  the  citizens  can 
rely  in  any  crisis,  the  right-hand  man  of  the  chief  mu- 
nicipal officer  in  his  executive  functions.  Tho  office 
here  in  Boston  has  been  filled  by  very  worthy  and  com- 
petent men,  and  certainly  the  manner  in  which  the  po 
lice  system  of  Boston  has  been  managed  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  citv  in  the  Union.  The  gen- 
tleman whose  name  heads  this  article,  and  whose  por- 
trait, drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Barry  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  illustrates  this  page, 
though  he  has  held  office  but  a  short  period,  has  already 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  government  of  the  citv,  and 
will,  unquestionably,  make  a  first  rate  chief.  Daniel  J. 
Coburn  was  born  in  Grafton  county,  New  Hampshire, 
and  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  has  been  a  citizen  oi 
this  State  for  many  years,  residing,  at  first,  in  Middlesex 
county,  where  be  was  appointed  deputy-sheriff  in  1831. 
He  held  this  office  until  1840,  when  he  was  commission- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  Suffolk  county,  and  continued  to  hold  it 
until  April,  1855,  through  all  political  changes,  a  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  his  official  and  personal  worth  was  held  by  the 
ap|x>inting  powers.  Mr.  Cobum  was  appointed  chief  of  police  in 
April  of  this  year,  at  which  time  he  was  serving  as  a  mcmlier  of 
the  city  council.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  previous  career  well 
fitted  him  for  his  present  position,  which  he  never  could  have  at- 
tained without  having  given  proof  of  the  possession  of  those  quali- 
ties requisite  to  fill  the  office  with  credit  and  success.  His  service 
as  deputy  sheriff  during  a  period  of  nearly  twentv-four  years, 
necessarily  made  him  very  familiar  with  the  practical  operation  of 
the  law  and  with  various  legal  forms.  As  chief  of  police  he  will 
have  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties.  Boston  is  no 
longer  a  village,  although  the  citizens  of  some  of  our  bulkier  mu- 
nicipalities are  rather  fond  of  regarding  it  in  that  light.  When  it 
was  a  village,  a  few  constables  could  perform  all  the  police  duties 
required.  Everybody  knew  everybody  else's  business,  and  a  sus- 
picious character  was  "  spotted  "  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  pre- 
cincts. Now,  however,  with  our  growth  and  expansion,  we  must 
provide  against  the  inevitable  evils  of  metropolitan  life,  and  there- 
fore require  a  well  managed  police  forte  to  foil  evil  doers. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

We  are  sometimes  sndly  puzzled  by  the  spelling  of  letters  we 
receive,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  readin',  ritin'  and 
spellin',"  does  not  "come  by  nature."  Illiterate  people  who  spell 
phonographically  make  themselves  understood  tolerably  well.  The 
servant  girl  spoken  of  by  Franklin,  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
that  "yf  "  utood  for  wife,  and  a  postmaster  who  sees  a  letter  direct- 
ed to  "  Y's,  Esq.,"  knows  instantly  that  it  must  be  meant  for  a 
Mr.  Wise.  The  phonographic  people  arc  therefore  right  in  their 
principles,  though  we  do  not  think  that  phonography  can  be  ever 
substituted  for  the  old  method  of  spelling,  since,  as  the  great  bulk  of 
English  literature  cannot  be  reprinted,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
every  pupil  to  learn  both  systems — the  old  and  the  new — we  fear 
that  would  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 

Some  orthographical  blunders  are  exceedingly  amusing.  We 
happen  to  remember  one  at  this  moment.  There  was  a  certain 
self-sufficient  ignoramus  in  one  of  our  sea-port  towns,  whom  his 
fellow-citizens  were  in  the  habit  of  duly  elevating  by  their  votes  to 
the  important  office  of  hog-rceve  and  pound-master,  either  from  a 
realizing  sense  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  tasks  assigned  him, 
or  the  laudable  desire  to  elicit  fun  from  his  proceedings  when 
wrapped  in  the  garb  of  a  little  "brief  authority."  On  one  occa- 
sion our  worthy  pound-master  found  two  four-footed  animals  astray 
and  forthwith,  with  an  immense  display  of  bustle  and  authority, 
incarcerated  them  in  the  enclosure  provided  for  that  purpose.  From 
the  two  sheep  in  the  pound  he  Hew  to  his  pen  to  indite  an  official 
bulletin,  and  after  much  severe  labor,  after  using  up  several  sheets 
of  paper,  and  whittling  up  several  goose-quills  with  his  jack-knife, 
he  achieved  the  following  "  Publik  Nottis,"  viz.  :  "  2  ships  in  the 
Pond."  The  whole  town  was  in  a  roar  thereat,  but  the  worthy 
official  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  many 
literary  men — among  them  Sheridan — have  been  bad  spellers. 


Quite  acceptable. — The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a 
bill  giving  Mr.  Marsh,  our  late  minister  at  Constantinople,  the 
sum  of  $20,000,  extra  compensation.  Mr.  Marsh,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  living  linguists,  speaking  and 
writing  at  least  fifteen  tongues. 


A  Martinet. — A  certain  severe  drill  sergeant  invented  a  man- 
ual to  be  used  by  his  men  at  feeding  time.  Some  of  the  orders 
were:  "Draw  coffee  !"  "  Present  milk  1"  "  Carry  sugar !"  "Re- 
cover cup !" 

 <-  ■».»  >  

A  good  One. — An  auctioneer's  clerk  being  directed  by  his 
employer  to  insert  in  an  advertisement  a  "  copy  of  a  fresco  by 
Raffaelle,"  wrote  "  A  Fresh  Cow  by  Raffle  !" 


SPLINTERS. 

....  James  Buchanan,  the  democratic  nominee  for  the  presi- 
dency, was  born  in  1791,  and  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 

....  A  dandelion  plant  in  West  Bridgewater  weighed  27  ounces. 
It  had  240  leaves,  and  107  buds  and  blossoms. 

....  "  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade !"  said  Beaumont  of 
a  picture.    "  An  inch  and  a  half,"  said  Sydney  Smith. 

....  Mr.  Loring  Cushman,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Hingham,  77 
years  old,  lately  died  in  his  pew  at  church. 

....  New  Orleans  is  getting  dull ;  all  the  places  of  amusement 
have  been  closed,  and  the  weather  is  "rayther"  warm. 

....  There  are  often  from  thrco  to  five  hundred  sail  of  vessels 
loading  guano  at  the  same  time  at  the  Cbincha  islands. 

....  The  population  of  Texas  has  quadrupled  in  number  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years — a  remarkable  increase. 

....  Some  Franciscan  monks  are  about  to  erect  a  monastery 
in  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus  county,  New  York. 

....  An  English  laborer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  every- 
thing he  met,  died  lately  from  eating  lime. 

....  Only  last  month  there  was  a  snowbank  near  Niagara  Falls 
forty  feet  deep.    Balmy  June  ! 

....  The  total  number  of  commitments  to  the  four  prisons  in 
Now  York  city  last  year  was  36,624. 

  The  lato  John  M.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  left  $20,000  in  liis 

will  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Hartford. 

....  The  Russian  government  have  authorized  the  re-opening 
of  the  English  Protestant  church  at  Warsaw. 

....  Lieut.  Bonaparte,  formerly  of  the  United  States  army,  has 
become  a  Chasseur  d'Afnque,  and  has  been  ordered  to  Kabylie. 

....  Two  men  and  a  woman  lately  died  in  France  from  drink- 
ing coffee,  into  which  lucifcr  matches  had  been  dropped. 

....  A  railroad  is  to  be  built  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  from  Windsor  to  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

....  Dion  Bourcicault  and  Agnes  Robertson  have  taken  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre  for  the  summer  season. 

....  The  indications  are  that  the  crops  in  Texas  this  year  will 
be  tremendously  large. 

....  There  are  twelve  cities  in  Massachusetts  which  contain 
more  than  10,000  people  each. 

....  The  government  troops  are  after  the  Indians  in  Florida 
with  sharp  sticks. 

....  Five  persons  were  lately  arrested  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
for  the  murder  and  burning  of  a  family  of  seven  persons. 

....  A  new  park  has  recently  boen  laid  out  at  the  South  End, 
in  Boston,  near  Northampton  Street. 


KEEPING  COOL. 

We  are  drawing  near  to  that  extreme  of  heat  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  human  pendulum  oscillates  from  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  cold  in  this  delicious  climate ;  the  dog  days  will 
soon  be  upon  us,  and  consequently  we  cannot  too  earnestly  enjoin 
upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  keeping  cool.  "  Keep  cool,  with 
the  thermometer  at  90  V  Certainly,  sir,  or  madam,  you  must  do 
so,  on  your  life. 

Moderation  in  diet,  moderation  in  exercise,  moderation  in  all 
things,  is  now  essential  to  existence.  This  fiery  old  Sol  comes  to 
us  like  a  teacher  of  moral  philosophy,  and  enforces  his  instructions 
by  striking  examples.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  an  effect  the 
weather  has  on  even  some  pretty  rebellious  subjects.  There  is  old 
Gripes — one  of  the  most  peppery,  irascible  old  fellows  that  ever 
walked  the  street — his  blood  is  a  compound  of  Cayenne  and  liquid 
lava,  ready  to  fly  off  at  a  spark  like  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  Ob- 
serve him  now  as  he  slowly  steals  along  in  the  cool  shadows  of 
that  block  of  buildings,  attired  in  white  like  a  vestal  virgin,  with  a 
broad  Panama  upon  his  head,  and  the  lightest  and  neatest  of 
pumps  upon  his  feet.  A  careless  boy  treads  upon  that  tender  foot. 
He  avoids  the  urchin,  but  moves  on  with  undiminished  serenity. 
The  spectacle  is  sublime.  In  September  that  man  would  have  in- 
dulged in  an  eruption  of  invective.  Now  he  is  sun-tamed.  He 
knows  perfectly  well,  that  if  he  gave  way  to  passion,  he  would 
either  explode  like  a  powder-mill,  or  melt  in  his  own  internal  fire 
and  disappear  from  the  earth. 

Keep  cool — physically,  morally.  If  your  home  be  in  the  great 
city,  embrace  the  opportunities  that  surround  you  of  batlis — fresh 
and  salt,  hot  and  cold  ;  but  remember  that  a  very  hot  salt  water 
shower  bath  is  the  most  delightful  refrigerator  invented.  Of  a  hot 
day,  it  will  keep  you  cool  for  many  hours  thereafter.  Then  hie 
you  to  the  Common,  sit  under  those  drooping  elms,  watch  the  play 
of  the  cloud-shadows  over  the  broad  expanse  of  emerald  grass,  and 
fancy  that  pond  a  vast  sheet  of  water.  Yet  small  as  it  is,  it  is  as 
grateful  at  this  season  as  a  well  in  the  sands  to  the  nomadic  Arab 
— a  diamond  in  the  desert.  But  it  becomes  a  source  of  enchant- 
ment when  the  fountain  is  permitted  to  show  itself,  and  mounts 
into  the  air  gradually  foot  by  foot,  till  it  glitters  in  the  blue  air  like 
a  tower  built  of  diamonds.  Its  liberation  and  ascent  always  re- 
mind us  of  that  of  the  geni  in  prison  in  the  casket  in  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

Keep  cool !  It's  too  hot  now  for  horseback  rides  or  infuriated 
polkas,  unless  you  arc  by  the  seaside ;  and  that  word  is  the  key  to 
a  treasury  of  cool  delights.  Who  will  deny  that  the  sea  is  a  great 
institution  ?  Rather  turbulent  at  times,  perhaps — rather  inimical 
to  marine  insurance  companies — very  capacious  in  its  swallow,  like 
the  dragon  of  Wantley — panther-like  and  treacherous,  and  so  on, 
but  after  all,  essential  to  navigation,  and  a  friend  to  humanity  in 
the  summer. 

If  you  would  keep  perfectly  cool — and  this  is  the  burden  of  our 
refrain — go  down  to  the  sea.  Ah,  isn't  it  delicious  to  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  a  white  sail,  while  the  yacht  rises  and  plunges  under 
you  like  a  mettled  charger,  and  the  cool  salt  air  lifts  your  locks, 
and  you  ride  triumphant,  like  a  Vikingr  sweeping  in  his  ocean  war- 
path t  Or,  isn't  a  stroll  along  the  beach  by  moonlight  with  one 
who  appreciates  the  poetical,  the  romantic,  the  tender,  and  the  sub- 
lime, an  event  to  be  remembered  to  the  end  of  time  f  Perhaps  a 
"  life  on  the  ocean  wave  "  is  too  toilsome,  but  a  reasonable  time 
passed  on  the  edge  of  it  is  quite  charming.  Let  us  seek  Nahant, 
or  Newport,  or  Nantasket,  or  Rockaway,  or  Cape  May,  and  then 
we  arc  sure  of  "  keeping  cool." 


BEAUTIFUL  WORK  OF  ART. 

We  have  examined,  at  Frederick  Parker's,  Comhill,  the  proofs 
of  a  series  of  lithographic  drawings  by  William  Heine,  the  accom- 
plished artist  of  the  Japan  exploring  expedition.  There  are  sev- 
eral of  these  views,  embracing  the  prominent  points  of  interest  in 
the  empire  of  Japan,  and  accompanied  by  explanatory  letter-press. 
Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  scenes  depicted,  they  have  all  a  high 
artistic  value.  They  are  from  the  press  of  Sarony  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  will  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  productions 
of  the  most  noted  European  presses — even  those  of  Dresden  and 
Paris.  The  pictures  are  of  large  size,  and  will  form  a  beautiful 
portfolio.  They  are  to  be  published  in  two  styles — one  plain  and 
the  other  colored,  at  very  moderate  prices  considering  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work.  Mr.  Frederick  Parker  is  the  sole  agent  in  this 
city,  and  ho  has  already  secured  a  large  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
"  Graphic  Scenes  of  the  Japan  Expedition,"  including  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  connoisseurs. 


Photography. — We  have  seen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  a 
new  style  of  photographic  pictures,  invented  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Soutbworth  &  Hawes,  of  this  city.  They  have  a  delicacy 
and  softness  surpassing  that  of  the  finest  mezzotint  engravings  or 
crayon  drawings,  and  resemble,  in  some  respects,  monochromatic 
pictures  in  oil.    The  effect  is  remarkably  fine. 


New  York  Mercantile  Library  Association. — There  are 
nearly  50,000  volumes  in  the  library  of  this  society,  and  over  six 
thousand  persons  make  use  of  them.  The  receipts  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  sixteen  months  were  $17,000. 


A  good  Reason. — A  paper  which  had  been  mailed  to  a  fair 
subscriber,  was  lately  returned  to  tho  publisher,  with  the  endorse- 
ment :  "  Not  taken  out;  she's  run  away  and  got  married." 

Dignity. — The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  is  grand  falconer  of  Eng- 
land. The  title  sounds  veiy  grand,  but  it  seems  the  duke  is  only 
a  "hawker." 


THE  NAVY. 

At  the  various  navy  yards  along  our  coast,  the  greatest  activity 
prevails.  The  "  clink  of  hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  the  ringing 
of  axes,  the  hiss  of  planes,  and  the  tramp  and  bustle  of  hundreds 
of  smart  and  busy  mechanics,  show  that  government  has  waked 
up  from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  and  that  the  maxim,  "  in  peace 
prepare  for  war,"  is  once  more  recognized  as  a  sound  one.  All 
our  sloops  of  war  which  have  been  laid  up  have  been  rebuilt,  re- 
fitted and  equipped  for  instant  service.  Tho  Roanoko  and  Colo- 
rado are  nearly  ready  for  the  wave,  and  the  Powhatan  is  arming. 
Everywhere  the  same  activity  prevails,  and  at  the  arsenals  they  are 
wide  awake.  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt's  plan  of  dismantling  our  fortress- 
es and  turning  our  line-of-battles  into  bread-ships  is  a  very  pretty 
idea  theoretically,  but  a  very  unsafe  one,  except  in  the  case  of  its 
universal  adoption.  Just  now,  when  England  and  France  have 
magnificent  navies  afloat,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  particularly 
friendly  to  us,  we  rather  think  it  would  be  something  very  like  the 
height  of  folly  to  throw  away  our  arms.  We  are  afraid  that  the 
time  has  hardly  arrived  for  the  lying  down  of  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  in  peaceful  proximity.  We  are  afraid  the  lion  still  regards 
the  lamb  with  an  eye  to  its  mutton  rather  than  its  innocence.  And 
wo  have  yet  seen  no  positive  proof  that  the  wolf,  the  bear  and  the 
hyena  have  abandoned  their  carnivorous  and  destructive  propen- 
sities. With  this  state  of  things  in  the  great  menagerie  of  tho 
world,  it  behooves  the  eagle  to  keep  his  beak  and  talons  whetted, 
his  shield  burnished  bright,  and  his  thunderbolts  greased  and  ready 
for  launching.  The  eagle  that  could  sit  drowsily  in  his  perch, 
when  wild  beasts  and  birds  were  menacing  his  eyrie,  would  be  lit- 
tle better  than  a  goose.  We  are  no  advocates  for  building  and 
maintaining  a  tremendously  large  navy,  any  more  than  we  are  ot 
having  an  unwieldy  army  force ;  but  afloat  and  ashore  we  should 
have  establishments  so  respectable  as  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  any 
force  that  sudden  necessity  might  require.  We  are  safe  from 
aggression  only  when  well  prepared  to  repel  and  punish  it.  The 
idea  of  disarming  hostility  by  disarming  ourselves  is  worthy  of  the 
simplicity  of  an  Arcadian  rustic,  but  not  of  a  wide-awake  nation 
that  sees  tho  world  as  it  is,  and  realizes  that  it  is  no  better  than  it 
should  be,  though  certainly  progressing.  It  is  well  to  put  faith  in 
the  ultimate  regeneration  of  humanity,  but  it  is  also  well  to  "  keep 
our  powder  dry."  The  government  is  carrying  out  this  practical 
philosophy  in  fitting  up  and  arming  our  national  vessels. 


Essex  County  Cattle  Fair. — Ben:  Perley  Poore  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  address  before  the  Essex  County  Agricultural 
Society,  at  its  cattle  show,  to  be  held  at  Newburyport  tlus  fall. 


Cleared  out. — All  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  late- 
ly escaped.  They  were  recaptured,  after  several  shots  had  been 
fired  into  them. 


Revolting. — The  Greeks  and  Armenians  lately  had  a  fight  at 
tho  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  Turkish  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  quell  the  riot. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Nathan  W.  tVhittemore  to  Miss  Mary 
F.  Ferrier,  of  Charlestown;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Thompson  to 
Miss  Lucy  K.  P.  Holbrook ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  James  M.  Sprague  to  Miss 
Emily  J.  Defrees ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  Joa- 
quim  Barbosa  Cordeiro,  M.  D.,  of  Brazil,  to  Miss  Mary  Katherine  Hoffman. — 
At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Augustus  Archer  Silva,  of  Salem,  to 
Miss  Isabella  D.  Archer. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Langworthy,  Mr.  Samuel  R. 
Heywood,  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Harriet  B.  Milliken. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Holley  K.  Pope,  of  Roxbury,  to  Miss  Josephine  L. 
Hyde. — At  Dedham,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  Mr.  John  T.  Lawrence,  of  New  York, 
to  Miss  Ervilla  C.  Benjamin.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Cyrus  C. 
Crocker  to  Miss  Hannah  C.  Ross,  both  of  Haverhill. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Tibbetts  to  Miss  Augusta  M.  Piper.— At  Newbury- 
port, by  Rev.  Dr.  Dana,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Stickney  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Farnham. — 
At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  Charles  Foster  to  Miss  Jane  Porter. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Fitzhenrv  Homer,  Esq.,  57;  Mr.  .Tosiah  Willard,  77;  Mrs. 
Emily  Haven,  80;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Beal,  44;  Mr.  Francis  Daunt,  27;  Mrs. 
Mary  Brown,  72;  Mr.  Abel  Kendall,  56;  Sirs.  Sarah  S.  Moore,  72;  Mrs.  Ange- 
line  O.  Plummer.  29.— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Charles  Lincoln  Shedd,  21.— At 
Chelsea,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Dearborn,  30.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  Widow  Eliza  Hal- 
lett,  70.— At  Melrose,  Mr.  Elijah  Estee,  60.— At  Somerville,  Mr.  William  F. 
Braman,  32— At  Newton  Corner,  Mrs.  Lucy  C,  wife  of  Alfred  B.  Ely,  Esq., 
25.— At  Cambridge.  Miss  Stella  Doit,  35.— At  Dorchester,  William  Richardson, 
Esq.,  42.— At  Hingham,  Mr.  Loriug  Cushing,  77. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Hannah  W. 
Bowdoin,  34;  Miss  Rebecca  Bowditch,  55;  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Sheldeu,  24. — 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
THE  KKLLrTOLLER. 

BV  WILLIE  E.  PABOR. 

'he  arapnngo.  or  bell-toller,  is  a  Brazilian  bird  of  rnre  beauty;  its  notes  arc 
at  oner  singular  ami  .solemn,  like  the  tolling  of  a  church  hell,  anil  they  fall 
on  the  car  of  the  traveller  through  the  forest  wilds  of  Brazil  with  an  almost 
supernatural  souml.  The  effect  is  heightened  hy  the  seclusion  in  which  the 
bird  utters  its  solitary  notes,  it  frequenting  the  highest  trees  and  rarely 
making  itself  visible  to  the  eje  of  man.] 

There  came  a  wanderer  to  Brazilian  skies, 
From  far  off  shores  where  pilgrim  steps  once  trod,  he  came; 

His  cheeks  were  pale,  and  lustreless  his  eyes, 
And  weak  his  trembling  frame. 

In  the  deep  solitude  of  woods  profound. 
Ho  lav  and  dreamed  of  distant  homes  and  absent  loves; 
Familiar  faces,  and  the  pleasant  sound 
That  waits  on  they  that  rove. 

He  seemed  to  hear  the  merry  bridal  chime. 
And  then — he  heard  the  sound  New  England's  children  bear, 
That  said  some  soul  had  passed  the  bounds  of  time, 
Some  soul,  beloved  aud  dear. 

The  years  of  life's  sad  pilgrimage  are  told, 
As  one  by  one  in  solemn  strokes  they  fall; 
While  they  who  listen,  think  of  shroud  and  fold, 
Of  mourners,  and  a  pull. 

Slowly  the  strokes  fell  on  the  wanderer's  car; 
No  other  voice  or  sound  the  solemn  stillness  breaks, 
His  heart  is  silent  with  a  sudden  fear, 
And  no  pulsatiou  uiakes. 

Now  the  sad  number  of  his  life  Is  told; 
And  now— a  pause'. — the  wanderer  bid!  his  care-worn  eyes— 
The  last  earth-whisper  from  his  lips  has  rolled, 
Aud  cold  in  death  he  lies. 

The  rich,  warm  sunlight  glances  through  the  trees, 
And  on  the  dead  in  streams  of  erimsou  glory  falls; 
Yet  still  is  borne  upon  the  perfumed  breeze 
The  arapongo's  calls. 

So  like  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell, 
Seemed  to  the  dying  wanderer  the  sounds  ho  heard, 
That  none  need  wonder  they  became  a  knell, 
These  sad  notes  of  a  bird. 

And  it  was  well  that  life  should  thus  depart, 
Recalling  as  it  wont,  the  memories  most  dear; 
Whose  gentle  influence  should  cheer  the  heart, 
Aud  dry  the  falliug  tear. 

The  hands  of  strangers  laid  him  In  the  tomb, 
The  hands  of  straugers  scattered  there  memorial  flowers, 
And  still  the  arapougo  breaks  the  foreat  gloom, 
Tolling  the  passing  hours. 


[Written  for  llallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  REFORMATION, 

BT  MELVILLE  DELMORB. 

Charlotte  Stanley  was  the  acknowledged  hello  of  the  village 

of  C  .    Numerous  wore  her  beaux  and  admirers  ;  and  envious 

of  her  charms  was  many  a  pretty  girl,  who  found  her  attractions 
insufficient  to  rival  the  dazzling  wealth  of  beauty  which  nature  had 
so  bountifully  showered  upon  Charlotte.  Hut,  if  there  was  envy 
among  tho  women,  the  men  were  stark  mad  with  love  for  her,  and 
jealousy  of  each  other.  Strange  to  say,  she  received  their  homage 
without  manifesting  a  decided  preference  for  any  one ;  on  all  the 
sighing  swains  who  surrounded  her,  she  smiled  with  equal  sweet- 
ness, and  dispensed  her  favors  with  wonderful  impartiality. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  said  by  some  that  her  eyes  lingered  tho  most 
lovingly  on  Dick  Leslie's  intelligent  face ;  but  others  again  asserted 
that  she  never  appeared  so  deeply  interested  M  when  conversing 
with  young  Walter  Gray.  Whether  or  no  she  did  not  really  own, 
in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  her  little  heart,  some  secret  preference, 
it  was  quite  apparent  to  all  who  looked  into  the  matter,  that  there 
was  at  least  one  of  her  lovers  who  far  surpassed  all  his  rivals  in  the 
ardor  of  his  devotion  and  gallant  attention. 

Harry  Hunter  was  a  gay,  wild  young  fellow — of  good  family, 
and  possessed  of  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  unfortunately  he 
had  tho  reputation  of  being  dissipated  and  frolieksomc.  Although 

not  tho  less  agreeable  to  the  fair  girls  of  C  on  that  account, 

who  all  admired  his  dashing  character  and  fascinating  address,  vet 
tho  cautious  matrons  of  the  village  used  ominously  to  shake  their 
heuds  ut  mention  of  his  name,  aud  positively  forbade  their  daugh- 
ters having  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Hut  Harry  Hunter  bad  a  fine  form,  and  a  bright,  handsome  fare 
lit  up  by  a  pair  of  sparkling  black  eyes  ;  and  from  those  eyes  there 
glanced,  when  he  chose,  a  sly,  roguish  twinkle,  which  stole  into 
many  a  little  maiden's  palpitating  heart,  and  made  sad  havoc  there 
ere  she  was  aware  of  it.  Besides,  be  bad  a  splendid  turnout — a  span 
of  beautiful  bays  ;  and  as  he  drove  alone  through  the  Main  Street, 
many  a  longing  eye  was  cast  upon  the  vacant  seat  by  his  side.  He, 
however,  saw  no  one  bo!  Charlotte  Stanley.  When  in  her  societv, 
hid  eyes  were  ever  bent  upon  her  face  ;  when  away  from  her,  his 
pensive  und  abstracted  air  betokened  her  presence  in  his  mind. 

Charlotte's  parents  were  dead ;  and  she  lived  with  her  uncle,  a 
rich  old  bachelor,  whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  ministering  to 
her  pleasure,  and  indulging  all  her  fancies.  And  yet  she  was  not 
spoiled  by  so  much  kindness,  for  she  was  a  sensible,  good  girl, 
and  beautiful  and  Battered  as  she  was,  had  not  one  grain  of  vanity 
or  folly  in  her  character.  Her  uncle  George,  who  united  to  a 
warm  heart  and  an  easy  disposition,  a  great  deal  of  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  appreciated  her  charming  qualities, 
und  trusted  his  lovely  niece  us  implicitly  as  if  she  had  been  an 
angel  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance.    In  his  house  site  reigned 


in  sweet  supremacy,  and  the  old  gentleman  made  it  the  business  of 
his  life  to  contribute  to  her  happiness.  He  knew  Harry,  and  rather 
liked  the  rogue,  he  said,  lsjttcr  than  any  of  Charlotte's  numerous 
admirers.  Were  it  not  for  his  wild  and  unsteady  habits,  there  was 
no  one  whom  he  would  have  sooner  chosen  for  her  husband. 
Charlotte,  too,  was  not  insensible  to  the  influence  of  the  young  fel- 
low's pleasing  manners  and  sparkling  conversation  ;  and  after  a 
while  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she  had  undoubtedly  made  a 
decided  impression.  Morning  walks,  evening  drives,  and  moon- 
light strolls  were  of  frequent  recurrence ;  and  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion were  rampant  amongst  the  host  of  unfortunate  suitors.  Dick 
I>cplio  was  reported  to  be  daily  growing  insane,  and  Walter  Gray 
was  evidently  pining  away  with  grief. 

One  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  Charlotte,  who  had  remain- 
ed a  long  time  silent,  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  in  which  modesty  and 
fortitude  struggled  for  tho  mastery  : 

"  Uncle  George — I'm  engaged  !" 

Uncle  George  almost  dropped  the  cup  winch  he  was  raising  to 
his  mouth,  anil  stared  with  surprise  at  the  blushing  girl  who  sat 
opposite  to  him. 

"  Why,  no  !"  said  he.    "  Lotty,  you  don't  say  so  !" 

"  O,  yes,  uncle,"  said  Charlotte.  "  I  am  engaged  to  bo  married 
to — to — you  know  I" 

This  was  said  half-doubtfully,  half-inquiringly,  and  brought  a 
good-humored  smile  to  Uncle  George's  face. 

"  1  know,  do  I  ?  Indeed,  miss,  you  are  very  much  mistaken. 
How  should  I  know  anything  about  it?" 

"O,  well,"  she  replied,  whilst  she  hung  down  her  head,  and 
suffered  the  flowing  curbs  to  fall  over  her  face,  "  I  thought  you 
might  have — it's — it's  Harry,  yon  know,  uncle  '." 

Ami  somewhat  relieved  by  tho  confession  which  sho  had  made, 
she  looked  up  smiling  in  his  face.  The  old  gentleman  certainly 
enj-  vjd  the  charming  confusion  of  hi.;  insce  for  instead  of  making 
any  immediate  observation  upon  the  fact  just  disclosed  to  him,  he 
remained  several  minutes  gazing  upon  her  with  affectionate  admi- 
ration and  interest,  silently  and  thoughtfully,  as  if  linking  the 
present  with  the  future.    Suddenly  he  said  : 

"  So  it's  Harry,  is  it  I    And  who's  Harry,  my  dear?" 

This  question  perfectly  overwhelmed  poor  Charlotte  with  embar- 
rassment, and  suffused  her  face  with  a  host  of  crimson  blushes. 
Sho  tried  to  smile,  then  looked  very  much  as  if  she  was  going  to 
cry;  but  boldly  conquering  the  inclination,  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  trembling  voice,  she  faltered  out  the  name  of  her  lover: 

"  Harry  Hunter !" 

"Humph!"  ejaculated  tho  undo.  "Hunter! — Harry  Hunter  1 
Ah,  he's  a  groat  rogue  I" 

"  O,  no,  uncle !"  said  Charlotte,  eagerly.  "  Indeed  ho  is  not ; 
ho  is  so  good,  so  noble,  so  agreeable,    O,  if  you  only  knew  him  as 

I  do!" 

"Humph!"  was  again  the  ejaculation.  "I  presume  I  novor 
shall.  However,  you  know  what  is  right,  ray  girl ;  and  if  you  ap- 
prove, I  shall  not  object.  But  they  say,  you  know,  my  dear  child, 
that  he  gambles  and  drinks." 

"  O,  but  he  has  promised  me  faithfully  never,  never  to  do  such 
wicked  things  any  more  ;  and  I  am  sure  ho  never  will.  He  says 
he  will  always  do  everything  that  I  ask  him  to  do ;  and  that  ho 
loves  mo  better  than  any  one  on  earth ;  and  that  he  never  did  love 
any  one  hut  me." 

And  Charlotte's  tender  eyes  glistened  with  tears  of  love  and 
gratitude  at  the  recollection  of  her  lover's  protestation  of  dovotion. 

Uncle  George  arose  from  his  seat,  and  embracing  his  niece,  said, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion : 

"  God  grant,  my  beloved  child,  that  you  may  he  happy  !" 
"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  she  replied,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"I  know  I  shall  be  happy  with  Harry." 

Well,  the  important  day  that  was  to  usher  in  so  much  joy 
and  happiness  arrived  at  last.  For  weeks  before,  everything  had 
been  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  Uncle  George  was  determined 
that  the  wedding  should  prove  a  brilliant  affair.  Tho  guests  were 
already  streaming  into  the  house,  carriage*  were  coining  from 
every  direction  around,  and  in  an  hour  the  ceremony  would  tako 
placo.  Hut  where  was  the  bridegroom  !  No  one  had  seen  him  ; 
and  it  was  beginning  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  that  he  had 
not  made  his  appearance.  Anxiety  was  depicted  on  Uncle  George's 
countenance.  Charlotte  was  up  stairs,  with  her  bridesmaids,  think- 
ing of  Harry — down  stairs  !  Hut  now  the  clergyman  has  come — it 
lacks  but  a  minute  of  the  appointed  time  ;  the  bride  descends  with 
her  attendants,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  bridegroom  enters,  ap- 
parently much  excited,  and  supported  on  either  side  by  two  of  his 
friends.  The  company  throng  around  the  couple  during  the  cere- 
mony, and  when  it  is  over,  the  congratulations  pour  in  upon  them 
from  every  one  present.  Hut  what  ails  the  bride?  Why  has  the 
color  forsaken  her  checks  ? — and  those  tears — what  have  they  to  do 
with  such  a  scene  ?  All  eyes  are  turned  towards  her  in  wonder- 
ment ;  and  Uncle  George,  hastening  to  her  side,  whilst  sho  broke 
forth  with  almost  heart-broken  subs,  half  led,  half  supported  her 
into  an  unoccupied  room  adjoining. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  seating  her  on  a  sofa,  "  what  means  this 
distress  ! — this  untimely  emotion  '." 

Charlotte  replied  not.  Her  gentle  bosom  heaved  tumultuousiy 
with  some  terrible  distress,  and  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  vibrate 
convulsively  to  this  first  touch  of  grief.  She  lay  there  motionless 
and  Insensible.  Harry  Hunter,  her  husband,  had  followed  them 
into  the  room ;  but  Uncle  George  insisted  upon  being  left  alone 
with  her,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  retire.  After  a  little  while 
Charlotte  began  to  give  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  and  her 
uncle  caught  the  faintly  murmured  name  of  her  husband.  Slowly 
and  painfully  she  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which  she  had 
fallen  ;  and  as  her  beautiful  eyes  opened  wildly  upon  her  uuele's 
anxious  countenance,  the  remembrance  of  all  that  had  happened 
seemed  to  rush  ut  once  across  her  mind,  and  she  exclaimed  : 


"  O,  uncle,  uncle !  After  all  that  he  promised  ; — after  all  he  told 
me,  to  think  he  should  so  soon  break  his  word,  and  at  such  a  tunc, 

too  1" 

The  poor  girl  hurst  into  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  bitter  reflection, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Now  Harry  had  dined  that  day  with  some  of  his  jovial  compan- 
ions, and  had  partaken,  as  was  his  wont,  somewhat  too  freely  of 
the  wine.  Habits  of  indulgence  were  so  deeply  engrafted  upon 
his  nature,  that  he  never  for  n  moment  thought  of  the  promise 
which  he  had  made  to  his  betrothed,  to  abandon  all  excesses  of  tho 
kind.  Although  lie  had  not  drunk  enough  to  make  him  guilty  of 
any  marked  improprieties  in  behaviour,  or  to  excite  the  general  at- 
tention of  tho  guests  at  the  wedding,  yet  the  tender,  loving  gaze  of 
the  fair  girl  whose  heart  he  had  won,  beheld,  as  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  the  tokens  of  inconstancy  in  his  flushed  face  and  bloodshot 
eyes.  Scarce  conscious  of  the  passing  ceremony,  she  with  difficulty 
retained  sufficient  composure  to  play  her  part  in  it ;  and  but  a  fow 
moments  before  the  happiest  of  the  happy,  all  rosy  and  radiant, 
became  a  bride  bowed  down  with  sadness  and  bathed  in  tears. 

Her  uncle  George  easily  divined  the  causo  of  her  agitation  and 
grief.  As  she  lay  before  him  on  the  sofa,  the  recollection  of  those 
hopeful  dreams  of  happiness  in  which  she  had  so  fondly  indulged, 
and  from  which  she  had  just  6  >  sadly  awakened,  brought  the  tears 
into  his  eyes ;  and  as  he  knelt  hy  his  niece's  side,  he  endeavored  to 
frame  some  excuses  for  Hany.  Hut  her  pure  and  faithful  heart 
had  been  hurt  and  wounded  hy  him  into  whose  keeping  she  had 
Confided  it.  She  could  see  in  his  conduct  naught  but  neglect  and 
disrespect  for  the  promise  which  he  had  given  her,  and  upon  which 
she  had  built  her  fairest  hopes  of  future  happiness. 

Tho  wedding  guests  had  depurted.  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  bride  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  all  had  left  the  house,  when 
Uncle  (icorgc,  leaving  Charlotte  in  care  of  her  maid,  went  to  seek 
Harry  Hunter.  He  found  him  walking  hastily,  and  in  great  excite- 
ment, up  and  down  the  plana,  and  at  Ids  approach,  he  rushed 
eagerly  towards  him,  and  almost  shrieked : 

"  How  is  she,  sir?  0,  God,  what  a  wretch  I  am  I  How  is  my 
darling  Charlotte  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hunter,"  said  Uncle  George,  calmly,  "I  believe,  sir,  that 
you  are  fond  of  my  niece — your  wife — " 

"Heaven  knows,"  Harry  exclaimed,  "she  is  everything  in  this 
world  to  me !" 

"  No,  sir ;  you  have  shown  this  day  that  she  is  not  everything  to 
you.  Drink,  sir,  and  dissipation  dispute  with  her  the  possession  of 
your  affections.  You  have  insulted  the  woman  whom  you  love, 
and  who  adores  you,  by  appearing,  at  the  solemn  moment  of  your 
union  with  her,  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  She  beheld  in  that  mo- 
ment the  infidelity  of  the  man  who  was  to  call  her  wifo." 

"  No  more  !"  cried  Harry.    "  Sparc  me,  sir ;  spare  me  I" 

"  Mr.  Hunter,"  continued  Uncle  George,  "  if  yon  really  enter- 
tain that  affection  for  Charlotte  which  you  profess,  you  will  hence- 
forth and  forever  ubandon  these  evil  habits,  and  give  up  all  debas- 
ing dissipation  ;  for  if  you  do  not — mark  me  well ! — you  will  break 
her  heart.  She  will  not  cease  to  love  you,  but  she  will  cease  to  bo 
happy.  Reflect,  then,  upon  the  course  which  yon  will  pursnc,  and 
choose  one  of  the  two  alternatives — your  wife's  happiness  or  misery." 

Harry  Hunter  was  deeply  affected  by  these  words,  and  would 
have  gone  and  thrown  himself  at  once  at  the  feet  of  his  young 
wifo,  to  implore  her  forgiveness,  and  to  promise  all  that  sho  desired. 
Hut  Uncle  George  restrained  him. 

"  Hold  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  not  now.  To-morrow  you  shall  see 
her,  and  prove  yourself  worthy  of  her  love,  by  truthfully  re- 
nouncing those  vile  habits  so  shocking  to  her  pure  and  truthful 
mind.  At  present  she  is  quite  unwell ;  besides,"  added  he,  hesitat- 
inglv,  "  you,  Mr.  Hunter,  arc  hardly  in  a  condition  to  make  serious 
promises." 

Harry  Hunter  bit  his  lip  with  mortification  at  this  last  remark, 
but  owned  secretly  the  justice  of  the  insinuation.  Uncle  George 
bade  him  farewell  for  the  night,  and  Harry  returned  to  liis  home, 
silent  and  alone.  What  his  feelings  were  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  He  was  filled  with  remorse  for  tho  in- 
considerate manner  in  which  he  had  t>ehaved  towards  one  whom 
he  really  loved  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  passionate  soul ;  and  up- 
braided the  thoughtlessness  and  folly  which  had  led  him  to  wound 
the  heart  of  her  for  whom  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  his  life.  All 
night  long  did  he  dwell  upon  the  tormenting  idea  of  her  distress, 
and  he  vowed  to  atone  by  a  lifo  of  devotion  and  tenderness  for  the 
grief  which  he  had  caused  her. 

In  tho  morning  he  took  his  way  hastily  towards  her  house — that 
paradise  from  which  he  had  been  banished  the  night  before — and 
found  Uncle  George  waiting  to  receive  him.  The  good  old  gentle- 
man had  told  Charlotte  of  Harry's  sorrow  and  repentance,  and  of 
his  resolution  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  had  found  her  trusting 
heurt  but  too  eager  to  forgive  and  believe. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  "  anil  behold  an  angel  of  love  and  mercy  IV 

And  as  Harry  Hunter  entered  the  parlor  he  was  met  on  the 
threshold  by  a  lovely  being,  who  well  might  have  been  deemed  a 
celestial  visitant.  She  met  him  with  extended  arms,  and  happy 
smiles  forcing  themselves  through  tears  of  joy.  Harry  Hunter's 
lips  quivered — his  heart  was  full ;  and  clasping  her  to  his  breast, 
he  imprinted  on  her  virgin  brow  a  kiss — the  first  token  of  their 
union.  Uncle  George  standing  by,  and  deeply  moved  by  the 
scene,  lifted  up  his  hands  to  bless  them,  saying: 

"  God  grant,  my  children,  that  you  may  be  happy." 

"  O,  yes,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  leaning  her  head  on  Har- 
rv's  shoulder,  and  looking  up  trustingly  in  his  face,  "  I  um  sure  wo 
shall  always  be  happy  together!" 

And  she  was  correct  in  the  prophecy. 


The  great  mistake  in  many  of  the  plans  for  reorganizing  society 
consists  in  supposing  that  system*,  can  supply  the  want  of  sense. — 

Wiijijlmworth. 
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EDITORIAL  MEL.ANGF. 

Burton  has  purchased  the  theatre  in  New  York  known  as  Laura 
Keone's  Varieties,  anil  will  take  possession  on  September  1st.  He 
lias  only  purchased  the  building,  and  has  twenty-one  years  lease  of 
the  ground,  with  privilege  of  renewal  at  an  annual  rent  of  ten 

thousand  dollars.  The  population  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  has 

fallen  off  from  13,000  to  12,000  during  the  past  year.  General 

Jackson  once  said,  "  that  over  the  doors  of  each  house  of  Con- 
gress, in  letters  of  gold,  should  be  inscribed  in  words  :  "  The  slan- 
derer is  worse  than  the  murderer."  The  New  York  Commis- 
sioners of  Emigration  report  that  during  the  month  of  May,  the 
emigrants  who  arrived  brought  with  them  In  cash  the  sum  of 
$1,962,890,  or  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  A  large  portion  of 
this  will  be  spent  in  the  eastern  cities  in  the  purchase  of  land  war- 
rants, and  the  remainder  carried  out  West.  An  Indiana  paper 

announcing  the  death  of  a  gentleman  "  out  West,"  says  that  "  the 
deceased,  though  a  bank  director,  is  generally  believed  to  have  died 

a  Christian,  and  was  much  respected  while  living."  To  show 

the  absurdity  and  folly  of  the  course  pursued  by  men  of  one  idea 
generally,  take  the  case  of  an  extensive  soap  manufacturer  in  New 
York,  who  looks  with  complacency  on  the  burning  of  the  world — 

because  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  ashes  !  Count  Luigi  de 

Cesuola,  a  Sardinian  nobleman,  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  steal- 
ing an  Englishman's  handkerchief.  An  exchange  tells  us  that 

"by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  May  21,  1G40,  England  was  de- 
clared a  republic,  and  that  the  act  remains  unrepealed  upon  the 

statute  book  to  this  day."  Quite  an  excitement  was  lately  felt 

on  the  New  York  'change,  growing  out  of  the  adulteration  of  lard 
by  the  use  of  farina  dissolved  in  water.  This  has  been  practised 
for  a  long  time  in  England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  hut  it  is  not 
long  since  some  English  and  German  exporters  commenced  the 

same  business  here.  In  Philadelphia,  in  the  last  seven  weeks, 

about  three  hundred  and  twenty  lost  children  have  been  picked  up 

in  the  streets  and  restored  to  their  parents.  Twenty  car  loads 

of  large  and  very  fine-looking  cattle,  which  came  from  the  extreme 
western  portion  of  Iowa,  passed  over  tho  Central  Railroad  one  day, 
lately,  destined  for  the  New  York  market.  This,  we  are  told,  is 
the  first  time  cattle  have  been  brought  to  the  cast  from  the  western 

side  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  horse  at  a  brisk  trot  can 

hardly  keep  up  with  "  those  camels  "  at  Indianapolis  when  walk- 
ing.  The  church  of  St.  Xavicr,  in  New  York  city,  though  one 

of  the  largest  in  that  metropolis,  is  said  to  be  crowded  on  all  occa- 
sions. No  ouo  sits  in  it  free,  fifteen  cents  being  paid  for  a  scat  by 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  gain  is  large.    The  church  is  gaudy  in  the 

extremo,  and  profusely  ornamented  with  gilt.  We  seo  a  favor- 

able  notice  of  the  Nahant  Hotel  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune. 
They  know  it  "way  down  thar."  Henry  Davis,  Jr.,  a  respec- 
table man  of  Bullock  county,  Georgia,  was  bitten  on  the  leg  by  a 
largo  rattlesnake.  He  tied  his  suspenders  around  his  wounded 
limb,  killed  the  snake,  and  endeavored  to  walk  home ;  but  was 
compelled  to  lie  down  by  the  way,  and  in  a  few  hours  died  of  the 

horrible  poison.  The  St.  John  Observer  states  that  another 

attempt  to  lay  a  chain  cable  for  a  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic 
will  soon  bo  made.  The  length  of  the  cable  will  be  2400  miles, 
and  two  steamers,  each  with  1200  miles  of  cable,  will  meet  midway 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  unite  the  cables,  and  proceed 

in  opposito  directions  to  land.  Mr.  Cavalconti  D'Albuquerque, 

formerly  representative  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  has  returned 
to  Washington  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  of  his  em- 
peror to  our  government.  The  sale  of  the  first  cargo  from 

Japan,  brought  in  tho  schooner  Gen.  Pierce,  under  the  new  treaty, 
took  place  in  New  York  recently.  The  sale  of  this  unique  and 
elegant  cargo  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  purchasers,  and  the  items 

brought  vory  fair  prices.  The  United  States  military  asylum 

at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  was  burned  down  recently.  This  is  one  of 
the  asylums  tho  site  of  which  was  selected  by  Gen.  Scott  in  1852, 
uuder  a  special  commission  of  tho  government. 


Music  by  Steam. — Mr.  Stoddard,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
invented  a  musical  instrument  which  is  played  by  steam.  This 
ends  the  dissonant  screeching  of  tho  steam  whistle,  and  our  cars 
are  to  run  melodiously  henceforth.  It  is  sa;d  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany has  been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  instruments,  and 
js  called  the  "  Steam  Music  Company." 


Sharpe's  Rifi.es  for  England. — The  British  government,  it 
is  said,  lately  mado  large  contracts  for  Sharpe's  rifles  with  some  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  by  American 
mechanics  at  Edgefield,  England,  is  now  being  carried  on  under  a 
tremendous  press  of  steam,  to  supply  the  army  as  soon  as  possible. 


Fearful  Leaf. — A  pickpocket  who  was  locked  up  in  the  saloon 
on  the  cars  of  the  Now  York  Central  Railroad,  sprang  out  of  the 
window  of  the  saloon,  head  first,  while  the  cars  were  running  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  ran  for  the  woods.  He  was 
overtaken  and  found  to  be  badly  injured. 


Cavalry. — A  body  of  30,000  horse  was  lately  reviewed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  it  was  noticed  that  "  every  horse  in  march- 
ing kept  perfect  time  with  hi*  feet  to  the  music."  When  they 
wheeled  by  companies,  they  described  a  circle  with  perfection. 


Large  Arrival  of  Immigrants. — At  New  York,  one  day, 
lately,  six  emigrant  vessels  arrived,  bringing  nearly  two  thousand 
passengers,  and  coming  from  almost  as  many  different  quarters  of 
Europe. 

Mammoth  Cod. — A  monster  cod,  whose  weight,  undressed, 
amounted  to  72  pounds  and  1 1  ounces,  was  caught  near  Black 
Rock,  Cohassct,  recently. 


iHai>5ti)c  ©atljcrings. 

A  man  in  Philadelphia  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months  impris- 
onment for  stealing  an  umbrella  worth  three  dollars. 

The  Methodists  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  have  a  lottery  scheme  un- 
der way  for  the  benefit  of  the  Andrew  Eemale  College. 

Texas  is  said  to  have  increased  in  population  during  the  last  ten 
years  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hundred  per  cent.,  a  thing  unprece- 
dented at  the  South. 

From  Hayti  we  learn  that  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Hayti,  near  Aux  Cayes,  very  recently,  against  the  Emperor 
Souloque. 

It  is  stated  that  coffee  can  bo  successfully  cultivated  in  the  south 
part  of  California,  and  that  it  will  eventually  become  an  article  of 
export  from  that  State. 

Jinkits  is  a  man  who  takes  matters  humorously.  When  his  best 
friend  was  blown  into  the  air  by  a  "  bustin'  biler,"  Jinkits  cried  af- 
ter him,  "  There  you  go,  my  cs-steamed  friend  !" 

Mr.  Chambers,  the  postmaster  of  Jersey  City,  has  repudiated 
the  foreign  currency  in  vogue,  and  adopted  the  decimal  currency 
of  our  own  country  in  transacting  the  business  of  his  office. 

In  Orange  county,  Ohio,  recently,  a  savage  dog  rushed  into  a 
school  house  among  the  children,  biting  them  right  and  left.  One 
little  girl  was  dragged  all  around  the  room  by  the  brute,  and  six 
children  were  bitten. 

A  very  audacious  robbery  was  committed  recently  in  Spain.  A 
picture  of  the  Assumption,  generally  ascribed  to  Murillo,  or  at 
least  to  one  of  his  best  pupils,  was  taken  from  the  high  altar  of  tho 
church  of  Mendigureu,  near  Vittoria. 

Three  men,  who  were  arrested  in  Talcahuano,  for  setting  fire  to 
the  ship  George  Washington,  of  New  Bedford  (before  reported 
burned),  received  one  hundred  lashes  each,  and  were  sentenced  to 
the  chain  gang  for  thirty  years. 

We  learn  from  Bermuda  that  the  cholera  prevails  extensively 
among  the  seamen  at  St.  Thomas,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  pres- 
ent summer  is  to  bo  an  unhealthy  one  among  the  West  Indies,  as 
other  diseases  also  prevail. 

The  Halifax  Chronicle  says :  "  It  is  stated  that  the  Cunard 
Company,  yielding  to  solicitations  from  the  people  of  Boston,  will 
soon  despatch  their  magnificent  new  steamship  Persia  from  Liver- 
pool to  Halifax  and  that  port." 

The  mammoth  man-of-war  steamship  Himalaya  arrived  at  Hali- 
fax recently  with  1400  troops,  having  made  tho  trip  from  Malta  in 
the  unparalleled  time  of  sixteen  days,  and  from  tne  Old  Rock  in 
eleven  and  one-half  days. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald  states  that  great  havoc  has  been 
committed  by  dogs,  among  flocks  of  sheep  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  One  farmer  had  ninety  killed  in  one  night,  another  lost  an 
entire  flock  of  thirty,  and  so  on. 

Apprehensions  are  felt  for  the  health  of  Washington  and  George- 
town. One  of  the  line  of  Georgetown  sloops,  just  from  the  West 
Indies,  lost  a  man  a  few  days  since  with  the  biack  vomit.  The 
vessel  was  put  under  fourteen  days  quarantine. 

Mr.  E.  Merriam,  the  meteorologist,  says  that  his  record  for  tho 
last  fourteen  years  gives  an  aggregate  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
deuths  by  lightning  on  the  land,  only  one  person  being  killed  in  a 
building  furnished  with  lightning  conductors. 

Car-building  in  France  is  making  rapid  strides  toward  perfection. 
On  the  Orleans  railway  people  can  now  go  to  bed — fairly  undress, 
and  have  as  good  a  night's  rest  as  they  could  under  a  four-poster. 
For  this  the  traveller  pays  the  price  of  two  seats. 

The  cholera  appears  to  be  showing  itself  again  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  daily  mortality  has  risen  of  late  from  two  or  three  to 
as  many  as  twenty-one.  The  number  of  deaths  that  have  already 
taken  place  in  the  present  outbreak  is  three  hundred  and  four. 

Lately  a  piece  of  copper  ore  weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  was 
found  at  the  Belgian  settlement,  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  which 
was  nearly  pure.  Several  other  pieces  have  been  found  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  some  of  which  were  too  heavy  to  be  removed  with- 
out mechanical  power. 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  American  postmaster  general,  and  the  postmaster  general  of 
Great  Britain,  providing  for  the  registration  of  valuable  letters  to 
and  from  each  country.  The  fee  will  be  five  ceuts,  making  the 
rate  on  a  single  letter,  when  registered,  twenty-nine  cents. 

The  Penn  Medical  University  of  Philadelphia,  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  upon  the  following  named  ladies  : 
Esther  C.  Williams  of  Ohio,.  Sarah  H.  Young  of  Massachusetts, 
Ellen  J.  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  Mary  M.  Holloway  of  Indiana, 
and  Elizabeth  Calvin  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  in  New  York,  ten  new  auxiliary  societies  wcro  recog- 
nized, of  which  five  were  in  Arkansas,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Michigan.    Various  grants  of  books  were  also  made. 

At  the  salo  of  the  pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  Rogers,  in  London, 
the  "  Strawberry  Girl "  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  sold  under 
intense  excitement  for  an  auction  room.  Cheers  greeted  its  ap- 
pearance, and  every  large  rise  in  tho  bidding  was  received  by  like 
ovations,  till  it  was  finally  sold  for  two  thousand  one  hundred 
guineas. 

In  taking  the  census  at  St.  Etienne,  France,  lately,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  old  woman  named  Pichen,  living  in  the  Rue  Nev- 
ron,  is  106  years  of  ago — she  having  been  born  in  1750,  at  Mar- 
ccilin,  in  the  same  department.  When  she  was  bom,  Louis  XV. 
was  reigning,  and  since  then  she  cannot  remember,  she  says,  how 
many  governments  have  existed. 

The  oldo*t  paintings  in  the  world  are  the  seven  frescoes  that 
were  recently  discovered  in  the  Via  Gracioza  in  Rome.  They  were 
immediately  transported  to  the  Vatican,  where  they  were  visited 
during  the  holy  week  by  large  numbers  of  persons.  It  is  suppos- 
ed that  these  paintings  are  duo  to  a  Greek  pencil,  for  each  of  the 
persons  represented  lias  his  name  written  beside  him  in  the  charac- 
ters of  that  language. 

The  flute  with  which  John  Bunyan,  the  famous  tinker,  beguiled 
the  tediousncss  of  his  captive  hours,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Howells,  tailor,  Spring  Gardens,  Gainsborough,  England,  who 
purchased  it  about  seventeen  years  ago,  from  the  late  Air.  Thirl- 
wall,  ironmonger  and  antiquary,  of  Doncaster.  In  appearance  it 
does  not  look  unlike  the  leg  of  a  stool — out  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Bunyan,  while  in  prison,  manufactured  i'. 

The  beautiful  falls  of  Schaff  hausen,  on  the  Rhine,  will  soon  be 
arched  over  by  a  stone  bridge  for  the  passing  of  the  railway  trains; 
and  the  cellars  of  the  castle  of  Lanfcw  have  been  evacuated  for  a 
tunnel,  through  which  the  trains  will  pass  after  having  crossed  the 
river.  How  this  upsets  one's  theories  of  the  "  castled  Rhine."  A 
locomotive  whizzing  through  the  dungeons  of  a  venerable  castle, 
and  leaping  above  the  spray  of  a  classic  cataract. 


.foreign  Jtcms. 


The  horses  deemed  unfit  for  service  in  the  French  Crimean  camp 
arc  slaughtered,  and  the  flesh  of  the  health}'  animals  is  eaten. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  just  bought  a  manuscript  volume 
written  by  Leonarda  do  Vinci,  and  illustrated  with  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  the  same  author.  The  price  paid  for  it  was  35,000 
zwanzigcrs. 

The  President  of  the  Police  has  intimated  to  the  editors  of  the 
Berlin  journals,  that  it  would  bo  desirable  not  in  any  way  to  allude 
to  Prince  Frederick  William's  approaching  betrothal  to  the  princess 
royal. 

Thousands  of  applications  are  said  to  havo  been  made  by  Rus- 
sians to  the  government  for  passports  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
especially  France  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  numbers  of  foreigners 
— merchants,  traders  and  artisans — are  pouring  into  St.  Petersburg. 

A  scientific  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  Russian  min- 
ister of  naval  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a  correct  map 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea,  has  assumed  a  new  importance. 

A  blast  was  fired  at  the  new  harbor  of  Holyhead,  North  Wales, 
recently,  which  required  the  labor  of"  six  men  in  its  formation  for 
ten  months,  and  a  charge  of  six  tons  and  a  half  of  powder  to  ex- 
plode it.  The  quantity  of  stone  loosened  by  the  blast  was  calcu- 
lated at  60,000  tons. 

It  is  said  at  Warsaw  that  Count  Walewski  wishes  to  purchase 
the  estates  that  formerly  belonged  to  his  family  in  Russian  Poland. 
If  he  should  buy  them,  says  the  London  Times  correspondent,  of 
course  the  wicked  world  would  say  he  had  received  them  as  a  pres- 
ent from  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  his  services  in  the  conference. 


Scrubs  of  (f?olrj. 


....  Tho  evils  of  the  world  will  continue  until  philosophers 
become  kings,  or  kings  become  philosophers. — Plato. 

....  The  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  most  people  imagine, 
if  you  would  furnish  the  apartments. —  Gray. 

Guests  should  be  neither  loquacious  nor  silent ;  because, 
eloquence  is  for  the  forum,  and  silence  for  the  bedchamber. —  Varro. 

....  True  virtue  is  like  precious  odors — sweeter  the  more  in- 
censed and  crushed. — Bacon. 

....  Complaint  is  the  largest  tributo  heaven  receives,  and  the 
sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. — Swift. 

. .  .  When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  in- 
tegrity, he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood. —  Ttllotson. 

....  The  harsh,  hard  world  neither  sees,  nor  tries  to  seo,  men's 
hearts  ;  but  wherever  there  is  the  opportunity  of  evil,  supposes  that 
evil  exists. —  G.  P.  It.  James. 

....  No  men  are  so  facetious  as  those  whose  minds  are  some- 
what perverted.  Truth  enjoys  good  air  and  clear  light,  but  no 
play-ground. — Landor. 

....  If  good  people  would  but  make  goodness  agreeable,  and 
smile  instead  of  frowning  in  their  virtue,  how  many  would  they 
win  to  the  good  cause  ! — Archbishop  Usher. 

.  .  .  Talkative  men  seldom  read.  This  is  among  the  few  truths 
which  appear  the  more  strange  the  more  we  reflect  upon  them. 
For  what  is  reading  but  silent  conversation  ? — Landor. 

....  There  are  persons  who  speak  a  moment  before  they  havo 
thought ;  there  are  others  with  whom  you  have  to  undergo  in  con- 
versation all  the  labor  of  their  minds — they  talk  correctly  and 
wearisomely. — La  Bruyere. 


lokcr's  Uubjgct. 

What  kind  of  a  ship  has  two  mates  and  no  captain  ?  A  court- 
ship. 

Why  is  Bishop  Berkeley's  treatise  against  Materialism  like  Fry's 
great  Oratorio  ?    Ans. — 'Cos  it's  a  stab  at  matter. 

Ijittle  boy — Stand  on  my  head  for  a  ha'penny,  maim.  Old  lady 
— No,  little  boy ;  here  is  a  penny  for  keeping  right  end  upwards. 

An  editor  out  West  says  : — "  If  wo  have  offended  any  man  in 
the  short  but  brilliant  course  of  our  career,  let  him  send  us  a  new 
hat,  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

The  Boston  Post,  speaking  of  the  proposed  ocean  telegraph, 
wonders  whether  the  news  transmitted  through  salt  water  will  be 
fresh. 

Punch  says  that  a  Yankee  baby  will  crawl  out  of  his  cradle,  tako 
a  survey  of  it,  invent  an  improvement,  and  apply  for  a  patent  be- 
fore he  is  six  months  old. 

"  Delaware  will  never  yield  an  inch  to  New  Jersey,"  said  a 
patriotic  Delawarian,  when  the  pea  case  was  being  tried.  "  If  sho 
did,"  replied  a  Jersey  Blue,  "  she  would  lose  half  her  territory." 

A  carpenter  took  a  holiday  and  went  to  Rockaway.  When  be 
returned  home,  his  friends  asked  him  what  he  saw.  "Why,"  he 
replied,  "  I  saw  the  sea,  and  now  I  see  the  saw." 

"  Humble  as  I  am,"  said  a  bullying  spouter,  to  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  untcrrified,  "  I  still  remember  that  I'm  a  fraction  of  this 
magnificent  republic."  "  You  are  indeed,"  said  a  bystander,  "  and 
a  vulgar  one  at  that." 
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ALPHONSE  Di:  LiAHARTDTE. 

The  veneration  felt  for  the  name 
of  this  illustrious  French  author  in 
this  country,  and  the  circumstance 
of  a  rccentappeal  to  our  country- 
men for  subscriptions  to  his  "  Fa- 
miliar Course  of  Literature,"  made 
through  a  noble  friend  of  Lamar1 
tine,  M.  Desploce,  who  volunteered 
to  visit  the  United  States  for  thin 
purpose,  baring  revived  (if  it  ever 
flagged)  the  interest  attached  to 
him,  have  induced  us  to  present 
our  readers  on  this  page  with  two 
illustrations,  the  first  representing 
Lamartine's  house,  in  the  Hue  de 
la  Ville  L'Eveque,  at  Paris,  and 
the  other,  the  interior  of  his  study. 
The  former  shows  us  the  little  gar- 
den and  the  rear  of  a  very  unpre- 
tending residence,  the  latter  a  neat- 
ly-furnished apartment,  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  author  buried  in  his 
deep  arm-chair,  and  pursuing  his 
never-ending  task.  The  greyhound 
and  the  spaniel  near  him  indicate 
that  his  tastes,  in  one  respect,  are 
not  unlike  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Seott.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  friends  of  Lamartinc 
in  this  country  were  startled  with 
the  announcement  that  this  man, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  doing 
good  and  in  enlightening  manhood, 
was  now,  at  the  age  of  sixty-rive, 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on 
poverty.  Although  no  living  au- 
thor has  received  more  money  from 
his  productions  than  Lamartinc, 
his  liberality,  his  hospitality,  and 
above  all,  his  royal  charity,  coupled 
with  certain  unfortunate  business 
speculations,  have  swept  awav 
from  him  nearly  everything.  If 
privations  fell  upon  himself  alone, 
ne  would  liear  them  with  the  unre- 
pining  heroism  of  a  Christian  ;  but 
on  his  estate  at  Macon,  which  he 

purchased  some  years  ago,  there  are  several  families  of  vine-dress- 
ers, whom  the  failure  of  the  vine,  for  several  successive  seasons, 
has  reduced  to  distress,  for  whose  sake  he  is  compelled  to  continue 
his  labors  and  to  make  an  ap|>eal  to  the  world  for  patronage.  He 
has  now  started  a  nonthlv  periodical,  entitled  "  A  Familiar  Course 
of  Universal  Literature,"  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  years, 
and  embracing  a  general  review  of  the  works  of  authors  past  and 
present.  This  periodical  is  published  both  in  French  and  English, 
and  we  need  not  say  that,  like  everything  which  fulls  from  the  pen 
of  its  author,  it  is  certain  to  be  pure,  brilliant  and  instructive. 
LAmartine  is  among  the  few  French  authors  who  never,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  literary  life,  has  written  a  single  sentence  that, 
"  dying,  he  would  wish  to  blot,"  on  the  score  of  immorality  or  im- 
purity. He  has  too  vivid  an  imagination,  perhaps,  to  be  a  perfect- 
ly reliable  writer  of  history,  but,  even  when  compelled  to  question 
his  correctness,  we  are  forced  to  admire,  at  the  same  time,  the  no- 
bility of  his  sentiments  and  his  genuine  sympathy  for  the  grand, 
the  holy  and  the  beautiful.  To  the  respect  of  the  religious  world, 
his  "  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,"  a  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  in  this  country,  especially  commends  him,  and  we  are  cer- 
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tain  that  all  who  love  literature  and  virtue  will  respond  to  his  pres- 
ent appeal,  and  afford  him,  by  subscribing  to  his  new  work,  that 
aid  which  he  solicits  less  for  himself  than  for  others,  and  for  which 
he  accords  an  ample  equivalent.  The  Messrs.  Appletons,  of  New 
York,  and  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  this  city,  are  the  authorized  agents 
of  M.  Desplnce  in  this  country,  while  such  men  as  Bancroft, 
Washington  Irving,  Bryant,  Felton,  Prescott  and  Longfellow  are 
lending  their  aid  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  Lamartinc.  We  are 
confident  that  this  country  will  gloriously  respond  to  the  appeal. 
The  friends  of  M.  Lamartine  in  France  wished  to  open  a  national 
subscription  in  his  favor,  but  he  refused  it,  saying,  "  I  doubt  not 
the  good  will  of  my  country  ;  I  am  certain  that  your  appeal  would 
be  listened  to,  but  every  gift  of  this  nature  ottered  to  a  man  dwarfs 
hiin  in  his  own  eyes,  and  I  wish  to  die  in  the  consciousness  of  ray 
dignity.  I  would  owe  nothing,  except  to  my  own  labor.  It  is  that 
alone  which  will  save  me,  if  I  am  to  l>c  saved."  Of  his  present 
position  he  says  elsewhere:  "  Beneath  deceitful  appearances,  my 
life  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  envy  ;  I  will  say  more,  it  is  ended  ;  I 
do  not  live,  I  survive.  Of  all  those  multiple  men  who  lived  in  me 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  man  of  sentiment,  the  man  of  poetry,  the 


man  of  the  tribune,  and  the  man  o 
action,  nothing  remains  in  me  but 
the  man  of  letters.  The  man  of 
letters  himself  is  not  happy.  Years 
do  not  yet  weigh  on  me,  but  are 
reckoned.  I  sustain  more  painful- 
ly the  weight  of  my  heart  than  that 
of  years.  These  yearn,  like  the 
phantoms  of  Macbeth,  passing  their 
hands  over  my  shoulder,  point  out 
to  me,  not  crowns,  but  a  sepulchre, 
and  would  to  God  I  were  now  laid 
in  it  I"  Lamartine  was  born  at 
Macon,  October  21,  1*90.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  major  of  cavalry  in  tlio 
service  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  his 
mother  the  daughter  of  Madame 
des  Hois,  under-govemess  to  the 
Princess  of  Orleans.  His  family 
was  struck  down  and  scattered  by 
the  revolution.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  the  "  Fathers  of 
the  Faith,"  where  the  religious 
views  implanted  by  his  mother 
were  fully  developed.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  and  came  to  Paris  in 
the  early  days  of  the  empire.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty, 
he  entered  the  royal  body-guard, 
and  remained  in  the  military  ser- 
vice until  after  the  Hundred  I)ays. 
He  now  gave  himself  up  to  poetry, 
and,  in  1820,  his  "Poetical  Medi- 
tations "  at  once  established  his 
literary  fame.  ( >f  this  work,  45,000 
copies  were  sold,  and  as,  in  France, 
a  literary  reputation  is  the  passport 
to  official  preferment,  he  was  at- 
tached, in  a  honorable  capacity,  to 
the  embassies  to  Naples,  London 
and  Tuscany,  successively.  He 
married  an  English  lady  of  fortune, 
and  alto  inherited  a  fortune  from 
an  uncle  who  died  atxmt  this  time. 
In  1830,  on  the  fall  of  Charles  X., 
Lamartine  went  to  the  East,  with 
his  family,  and  travelled  extensive- 
ly in  the  Holy  Land.  While  abroad,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
liis  eldest  daughter,  Julie,  a  child  of  exquisite  beauty  and  promis- 
ing qualities.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  deputy  from  the  de- 
partment of  the  north,  and,  in  1845,  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to 
the  liberal  cause,  which  he  has  ever  since  supported,  in  the  tribune, 
in  the  desk,  and  in  action.  In  the  revolution  of  1848,  for  which 
his  speeches  at  the  reform  banquets  had  paved  the  way,  he  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  provisional  government.  To  the  support  of 
the  French  republic,  he  devoted  his  entire  energies,  and  fell  from 
power  with  that  republic,  the  purest  of  the  men  connected  with  its 
brief  existence.  In  his  "  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,"  he 
has  described  his  connection  with  the  republic  with  a  frankness  that 
has  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  vanity,  but  that  history,  like 
his  "History  of  the  Girondists,"  and  his  "History  of  the  Restora- 
tion," is  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  production,  full  of  striking  ta- 
bleaux and  of  vividly-painted  portraits.  He  is  now  drawing  near 
to  the  extreme  term  "of  life,  but  with  an  intellect  unimpaired,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  the  clouds  that  have  gathered  round  him 
will  pass  away,  and  that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  will  gild  the 
last  davs  of  his  checkered  and  eventful  existence. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CARDIGAN. 
COMMANDER  OF  TUB  LIGHT  BRIGADE  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  must  needs  be  an  accurate  one,  for  it 
was  engraved  after  an  English  photograph.  It  has,  moreover,  that 
sort  of  individuality  which  assures  us  of  accuracy,  even  when  we 
are  not  familiar  with  the  original.  With  strongly  marked  features, 
heavy  mustaches  and  whiskers,  a  muscular  form,  belted,  spurred 
gold-laced  and  sabred,  the  carl  looks  the  heau  ideal  of  a  fierce, 
dashing  hussar.  The  subject  of  the  sketch  is  a  major  general  and 
knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  He  is  the  sixth  earl  of  Cardigan, 
the  first  being  Lord  Brudenel,  a  partizan  of  the  Stuarts,  who  re- 
ceived the  coronet  as  a  reward  for  his  tried  loyalty,  from  the  hands 
of  Charles  II.  James  Thomas  Brudenel  was  born  at  Hambledon, 
Oct.  11,  1797,  and  was  first  known  to  the  world  as  Lord  Brudenel. 
He  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  first  appeared  in 
public  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Marlborough 
and  Forvcy,  and  afterwards  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Northamp- 
ton. In  1824,  he  commenced  his 
military  career  as  cornet  in  the  8th 
Hussars.  In  1830,  so  rapid  had 
been  his  rise,  that  he  was  already 
a  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1832,  he 
had  command,  in  that  capacity,  of 
the  15th  Hussars,  and  with  whom 
he  contrived  to  render  himself  quite 
unpopular  and  threw  up  his  com- 
mission. In  1836,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  11th  Hussars,  and 
succeeding  to  the  earldom  shortly 
after,  he  expended  about  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  his  coq>s.  One 
example  of  his  munificence  may 
be  given.  A  remount  of  his  men 
was,  on  one  occasion,  ordered  by 
the  Horse  Guards ;  he  added  as 
much  as  £2500  to  the  regulation 
price;  and  the  horses  of  the  11th 
Hussars  became  celebrated  as  the 
best  in  the  service.  At  the  same 
time  he  spared  no  expense  to  make 
the  accoutrements  of  the  men  cor- 
respond with  his  idea  of  what  an 
English  regiment  should  be ;  and 
Lord  Cardigan  was  getting  into 
favor  with  the  public  as  a  cavalry 
officer,  eager  to  do  his  duty,  when 
the  "  Black  Bottle  quarrel  opened 
up  a  new  scene,  and  was  followed 
by  events  which  exposed  him  to 
years  of  obloquy,  Somewhere  in 
the  year  1840,  while  the  11th  Hus- 
sars were  at  Canterbury,  Lord 
Cardigan  upbraided  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, Captain  Reynolds,  with  de- 
grading the  mess  to  the  level  of  a 
pot-house,  because  he  had  caused 
Moselle  to  be  placed  on  the  table 
in  "  a  black  bottle  I"  This  led  to 
something  like  offensive  expres- 
sions ;  and  Captain  Reynolds,  hav- 
ing been  put  under  arrest,  demand- 
ed a  court-martial,  and  was,  as  the 
public  thought,  somewhat  harshly 
refused.  While  the  "  black  bottle 
affair"  was  still  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  Lord  Cardigan  got 
into  a  still  more  serious  scrape. 
It  appears  that  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant earl  was  reported  to  have  talk- 
ed insultingly  before  company  of 
another  of  his  officers  ;  anil  the 
latter,  whose  name  was  also  Rey- 
nolds, wrote  a  polite  note,  begging 
his  lordship's  authority  to  contra- 
dict the  rumor.  To  this  request  no 
answer  was  vouchsafed,  and  a  sec- 
ond note,  couched  in  the  language 
of  exasperation,  was  treated  as  a 
challenge.  The  two  epistles  were, 
with  due  formality,  laid  before  a 
court-martial,  and '  found  to  be  so 
"  insubordinate,  ungentlemanly  and 
insolent,"  that  Captain  Reynolds 
was  cashiered.  Mcanwliile,  clouds 
gathered  in  another  direction.  One 
morning,  it  seems,  a  letter  contain- 
ing severe  strictures  on  Lord  Car- 


digan's conduct  appeared  in  the  "  Chronicle."  The  letter  was 
anonymous,  but  the  writer  proving  to  be  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett, 
a  hostile  meeting  was  agreed  upon.  Wimbledon  Common  was  the 
scene,  and  the  1 5th  of  September,  1840,  the  date,  of  this  memor- 
able duel.  The  first  shot  was  ineffectual  ;  at  the  second,  Lord 
Cardigan  wounded  his  antagonist.  He  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  constable,  and  was,  of  course,  committed.  He  demanded  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1841,  the  House 
of  Lords  sat  as  a  criminal  court  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  our 
readers  doubtless  remember  the  extraordinary  interest  which  this 
trial,  from  its  novelty  and  other  circumstances,  created  throughout 
all  England.  Lord  Denman,  in  the  absence  of  the  chancellor, 
enacted  the  part  of  lord  high  steward,  and  presided  with  that  state- 
ly courtesy  which  characterized  him.  Everything,  however,  augur- 
ed well  for  the  accused.  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett  had  fortunately 
recovered  from  his  wound,  and  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by- 
Sir  John,  now  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  tendcrcst  spirit.  Besides, 
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the  evidence  somehow  or  other,  broke  down,  from  the  absence  of 
proof  that  the  person  engaged  in  the  duel  bore  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Harvey  Tuckett,  as  alleged  in  the  indictment,  or  even  that 
such  a  person  had  been  on  Wimbledon  Common  on  the  day  in 
question.  Thus  it  happened  that  Lord  Cardigan  was  not  required 
to  make  any  defence ;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  after  due  deliber- 
ation, gave  "a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  The  lord  high  steward  then 
asked  every  peer  by  his  name,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron  : 
"  How  says  your  lordship — is  James  Thomas,  Earl  of  Cardigan, 
guilty  of  the  felony  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  V' 
Whereupon,  each  standing  in  his  place  uncovered,  and  laying  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast,  answered,  "  Not  guilty,  upon  my  hon- 
or," except  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  answered,  "  Not  guilty 
legally,  upon  my  honor."  Very  little  was  heard  of  him,  except  in 
military  circles",  for  some  time  after  this  ;  though  the  manner  in 
which  his  name  was  mentioned  in  private  showed  that  he  had  not 
regained  the  public  favor.  The  condition  of  his  regiment,  how- 
ever, was  fine,  and  elicited  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. When  the  war  with  Rus- 
sia broke  out,  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  in  command  of  the  "  Light 
Brigade,"  holding  at  that  time  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  army. 
While  the  English  army  was  at 
Varna,  Lord  Cardigan  was  sent, 
with  the  light  cavalry,  to  find  out 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Of  this 
service  he  reported :  "  You  can 
easily  imagine  that  this  was  rather 
an  anxious  undertaking,  and  one 
that  required  the  exercise  of  con- 
siderable caution  on  my  part.  We 
might  have  come  at  any  time  upon 
the  Russian  army.  My  orders 
were  to  proceed  130  miles  as  far  as 
Trajan's  Wall,  upon  the  confines 
of  the  Dobrudscha.  We  did  so, 
and  marched  120  miles  without 
ever  seeing  a  human  being.  There 
was  not  a  house  in  a  state  of  repair, 
or  that  was  inhabited,  along  this 
route,  nor  was  there  an  animal  to  be 
seen  except  those  that  exist  in  the 
wildest  regions.  Having  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Russian  army  had  re- 
turned by  Babadagh,  and  given  in- 
formation to  the  commander-in- 
chief  upon  that  subject,  I  then  pro- 
ceeded on  a  very  interesting  march, 
patrolling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  Rustchuk  and  Silistria, 
and  returned  thence  by  that  great 
and  strong  fortress  of  Schumla." 
At  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the 
"  Light  Brigade  "  was  not  engag- 
ed ;  their  turn,  however,  came  at 
Balaklava,  October  25,  1855.  The 
brigade,  numbering  only  600, 
charged  through  the  "  valley  of 
death "  upon  the  Russian  army, 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  supporting 
parks  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  Af- 
ter he  received  the  fatal  order 
"  which  some  one  had  blundered," 
he  cast  a  glance  at  his  scanty  ranks, 
drew  his  sabre,  and  with  the  excla- 
mation :  "  Here  goes  the  last  of 
the  Cardigans  I",  thundered  forth 
the  word  of  command.  At  full 
speed  and  with  a  noise  like  thunder, 
that  "  hurricane  of  horse  burst  up- 
on the  foe,"  but  provoked  a  storm 
of  fire  so  deadly  that  twenty-six 
officers  and  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-six non-commissioned  officers 
bit  the  dust.  The  reports  of  this 
affair  insured  Lord  Cardigan  the 
wildest  enthusiasm  when  he  re- 
turned home,  but  the  investigations 
of  the  Crimean  commissioners 
again  rendered  him  unpopular,  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is 
brave  as  steel.  As  a  chief  actor  in 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  episodes 
of  modem  history,  we  have  given 
him  now  a  place  in  our  portrait 
gallery. 
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As  wo  lmvo  said,  man;  reflection!  forced  themselves  upon  the 

mind  of  Kleanor,  after  her  conversation  with  DunO  Wilton.  Some 
of  tliom  were  of  a  peculiar  character,  anil  she  began  to  study  the 
exhibitions  of  Morlev  Hriancourt's  mind  with  a  somewhat  new 
light.    This  view  presented  itself  in  many  questionings. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  mentally,  "  Morlcy  never  seemed  to  he 
interested  in  those  employments  of  mine;  hut  is  it  hecause  he  dis- 
likes them  '  Is  it  hecause  he  has  a  disposition  at  variance  with 
those  pursuits  which  are  the  most  Worthy  of  an  upright  heart  '  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  helieve  that  he  is  so  soulless."  And  yet 
she  was  concerned  regarding  this  point;  hut  not  so  deeply  as  would 
have  hecn  the  case  if  she  had  felt  for  him  that  interest  which  the 
contemplation  of  their  prospective  relations  warranted.  Then  her 
anxiety  would  have  hecn  a  thousand  fold. 

She  drove  on  to  Hessie  (iray's  cottaec,  which  was  a  mile  distant 
from  Woodthorpe,  the  village  near  Ashley.  She  found  Hessie  nil 
alone  with  her  child,  her  husband  being  absent  at  the  place  where 
ho  worked,  which  was  some  miles  away,  and  from  which  he  could 
only  return  home  on  Saturday  nights.  The  poor  young  woman 
was  in  sad  distress  ;  her  child  had  hecn  ill  three  days  now  ;  hut  she 
had  not  felt  alarmed  about  him  until  that  morning,  when  he  seemed 
to  heroine  worse  every  moment.  She  hail  not  dared  to  leave  him 
to  Obtain  assistance,  and  Kleanor  was  the  first  who  passed  the  soli- 
tary cottage  that  day  ;  hut  she  was  too  far  away,  when  Hessie  first 
saw  her,  to  hear  her  call,  and  it  was  not  until  one  of  the  men  from 
Woodthorpe  came  alone;  the  road  that  Hessie  could  send  after  her. 

Klcauor  found  the  child — a  hoy  of  some  six  or  seven  years — in 
a  high  fever.  He  was  somewhat  delirious,  also,  and  his  illness 
scorned  rapidly  increasing.  The  poor  mother  wad  half  distracted. 
So  distressed  was  she  that  all  presence  of  mind  seemed  to  have 
left  her,  and  she  seemed  hardly  to  know  what  she  was  ahout. 
Klcauor  herself  felt  seriously  alarmed  for  the  child,  for  already  his 
state  appeared  one  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger.  Throwing  off 
her  bonnet  and  mantle,  she  sent  Hessie  directly  to  Woodthorpe  for 
it  physician,  and  proceeded  herself  to  do  all  that  she  could  for  the 
temporary  benefit  of  the  little  patient.  Hut  there  was  little  that 
seemed  to  relieve  him.  Moment  succeeded  moment,  and  his  fever 
became  higher,  his  ravings  wilder,  and  each  instant  of  Hessie 's  ab- 
sence and  the  delay  of  the  surgeon's  arrival  seemed  an  age. 


Hugh  Latimer  and  his  sister  and  their  aunt  wore  seated  ahout 
the  hreakfast-tahlc,  one  line  morning,  nearly  a  week  after  the  inci- 
dents just  recorded,  when  Miss  Latimer,  who  had  hecn  silent  for 
some  time,  evidently  meditating  on  some  serious  matter,  said, 
thoughtfully  : 

"  1  wonder  where  Kleanor  is,  all  this  time  |  It  is  rather  perplex- 
ing to  mo  that,  after  seeing  you  that  day,  Hugh,  and  promising  to 
come  or  send  over  to  us  this  week,  she  should  fail  to  do  either." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  strange.  I  am  sure,"  said  her  aunt,  earnestly. 
"  What  can  he  the  reason  of  her  long  nhseneo,  I  wonder?  It 
seems  to  mo  she  might  ride  over,  if  it  wore  only  to  see  that  we  are 
alive  and  well." 

Hugh  Latimer  had  listened  in  silence,  hut  with  an  air  of  deep 
interest.     Ho  looked  serious  and  relleetive. 

"May  it  not  he  possihle,"  he  said,  at  length,  as  his  aunt  linished, 
— "may  it  not  he  possihle  that  Miss  Ashhy  herself  is  ill?" 

"III?  O,  I  hope  not!"  said  Mary  Latimer,  quickly,  and  turn- 
ing almost  pale, — "  I  hope  not,  Hugh." 

"  And,  indeed,  so  do  I,"  echoed  her  mint,  warmly,  "especially 
now,  In  her  uncle's  absence.  Dear  child  I  Mary,  my  love,  you 
should  really  go  and  sec  her." 

"  I  will,  aunt.  Hugh,  will  you  go  over  with  DM,  after  break- 
fast ?" 

"  With  pleasure,  Mary." 

"Thank  you.  Wo  will  take  the  chaise  and  go  directly,  I  can 
(rot  ready,  then.  For,  indeed,  I  fool  perplexed,  and  not  a  little 
troubled  by  her  failing  to  communicate  with  nit — she  is  always  so 
prompt  ami  punctual." 

At  that  moment,  a  domestic  entered  quickly,  with  a  countenance 
Btartlitigly  significant  of  trouble  and  alarm. 

"  What  has  happened,  Madge  >"  uked  Hugh  Latimer,  kindly. 
"  What  makes  you  look  so  pale  !" 

"  O,  Mr.  Hugh,  they  say  there's  a  terrible  fever  broken  out  over 
at  Woodthorpe  1" 

Hugh  Latimer  sprang  from  his  seat,  his  face  colorless  as  marble, 
while  Aunt  Dorothea  uttered  an  exclamation  of  consternation,  and 
a  low  cry  broke  from  Mary's  lips, 

"  O,  Hugh — Woodthorpe — Ashhy — if  Kleanor  it  ill  I"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  distress.  "  Woodthorpe  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
j.urk." 

"  Madge,  do  you  know  whether  any  one  is  ill  at  Ashhy  '"  spoke 
Hugh. 

"  No,  sir;  I  didn't  ask,  The  man  only  told  me,  as  he  was  going 
by,  that  they  had  the  fever  lit  Woodthorpe,  and  that  they  were  dy- 
ing thero." 


"  0,  Hugh,  Hugh,"  Uttered  Mary,  "  lot  us  go!" 
Hill  before  Ins  name  had  well  loft  her  lips,  he  had  gone  from  the 
apartment. 

In  live  minutes  the  chaise  was  at  the  hall  door,  and  Miss  Lati- 
mer was  seated  ill  it,  beside  her  brother.  Rapidly  they  drove  over 
to  Ashhy,  to  learn  something  of  Kleanor;  Mary,  meanwhile,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  and  Hugh  pale  as  death,  and  utterly  silent. 
"  If  Kleanor  should  he  ill  1"  thin  was  the  thought  of  each.  The 
■ttdden  announcement  of  the  startling  news,  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  conversation  which  hail  passed  between  them  rolntivc  to 
Miss  Ashhy,  had  sent  a  shock — u  lightning  thrill  id'  apprehension 
to  the  very  heart  of  Hugh  Latimer.  Now,  as  he  drove  hastily 
along  the  way,  the  deathlike  suspense  and  agitation  he  oarpcricnccd 
told  him  how  deep  had  become  his  interest  in  Kleanor.  Once, 
during  the  drive,  ho  turned  to  his  sister,  who,  pale,  trembling  and 
silent,  occupied  the  seat  beside  him. 

"  Mary,  what  am  I  thinking  of  >  You  should  not  have  thought 
or  exposing  yourself  in  this  fever-haunted  district,"  ho  said. 

"  Hugh,  you  forgot  that  1  also  am  going  to  sock  for  Kleanor," 
she  answered,  "  and  even  if  I  w  ere  not,  I  should  bo  seeking  the 
couches  of  the  sufferers  at  Woodthorpe  with  you;  for  you  would 
go,  and  it  is  my  place,  also.  You  would  not  shrink  yourself,  and 
why  should  I  I     I  am  no  coward." 

Silently,  tenderly  ho  prMMd  her  hand,  and  drove  on.  They 
noareil  a  little  cottage  standing  alone  near  the  roadside.  Within 
the  open  doorway  sat  a  rough,  sun-burned  man.  his  face  Imwed 
upon  his  hands,  weeping.     Mary  touched  her  brother's  arm. 

"  O,  Hugh,"  she  said,  "there  is  Timothy  I  irny.  Hessie  (iray's 
husband.  What  ails  him  I  You  said  Hessie's  hoy  was  ill;  ean 
ho  bo  dying,  or  dead  '  Let  us  got  out  and  see,  Hugh.  Wccannot 
pass  Hessie 's  cottage." 

Instantly  Hugh  Latimer  reined  in  the  horse,  and  assisted  Man- 
to  alight.  Together  they  entered  the  doorway,  but  Timothy  (irny 
never  moved  at  the  sound  of  their  footsteps.  Ho  did  not  bear 
them  ;  ho  was  engrossed  by  his  own  sorrow.  Mary  and  Hugh  half 
paused;  then,  forl>earing  to  speak  to  him,  passed  on  ill  silence, 
revering  his  grief. 

Thero  was  a  low  murmur  within  the  room  on  the  right — a  whis- 
per of  women's  voices,  that  was  hoard  for  an  instant,  and  then 
ceased.  Then  there  was  a  faint  moan,  a  sob  of  distress,  a  sound 
of  weeping.  The  tours  fell  from  Mary's  eyes  us  she  clasped  her 
brothel  's  hand.  The  door  of  the  room  was  open  ;  together  they 
went  in. 

It  was  a  death-scene  they  found  there.  At  the  foot  of  a  bed  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  knelt  a  woman,  with  her  face  buried 
in  the  clothes,  weeping  heart-breaking  tears.  It  was  Hessie  (irny. 
Heside  her  stood  two  of  the  women  from  Woodthorpe,  with  sad 
faces  and  tearful  eyes,  gazing  upon  the  marble  face  of  the  child 
who  lav  their,  sinking  into  the  stupor  of  death.  It  was  Hessie 
tirav's  Johnny.  Nino  days  and  nights  had  ho  lain  there,  burning 
with  fever  and  raving  in  delirium.  Now  the  fever  was  gone — the 
delirium  was  over,  hut  poor  little  Johnny,  who  had  suffered  so 
long,  was  dying. 

They  saw  all  this  at  a  glance  as  they  entered — all  this,  and  more. 
There  was  another  person  present — one  who  bout  over  the  pillow 
of  the  dying  child,  softly  fanning  him,  to  give  what  little  air  there 
might  be  to  those  pale  lips,  and  tenderly  wiping  the  death  dumps 
aw  ay  from  the  high,  marble  brow.  Iler  head  was  IkiwciI — her  face 
hidden  from  the  new  comers  who  stood  within  the  doorway  ;  hut 
Hugh  pressed  his  sister's  hand,  and  both  paused  involuntarily.  At 
that  moment,  us  they  regarded  her,  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
up  at  them,  showing  the  beautiful,  but  pale  and  worn  countenance 
of  Kleanor  Ashhy.  The  startled  feeling  with  which  they  lirsl  be- 
hold her  was  succeeded  by  a  thrill  of  silent  and  reverential  awe. 
They  had  looked  to  lind  her  in  her  ow  n  home ;  they  found  her 
hero  by  the  couch  of  the  dying. 

Iler  eves  wore  tilled  with  tears  as  she  looked  up.  Hoholding 
Hugh  and  Mary,  from  their  sad  depths  there  beamed  an  eloquent, 
though  sorrow  ful  and  mute  welcome,  succeeded  by  an  expression 
of  sudden  anxiety,  as  she  earnestly  regarded  them.  She  evidently 
hesitated  to  have  them  enter  the  infected  place. 

Hut  instantly  her  attention  was  recalled  to  the  child,  lie  moved 
—opened  his  eyes,  ami  looked  up  at  her,  Ids  pale  lips  moving.  She 
bent  down,  and  softly  raised  him.  His  head  rested  on  her  bosom. 
A  faint  smile  illumined  his  dying  faee,  as  ho  looked  around  upon 
those  about  him.  His  glance  rested  on  the  faces  of  Hugh  and 
Mary,  who  stood  by  the  bed,  now;  then  upon  that  of  Kleanor, 
whose  loving  arm  supported  him,  and  then  the  quiet  litis  closed. 
#  *  *  *  # 

Johnny's  wns  the  first  death  from  the  fever.  Several  persons 
won-  ill  at  Woodthorpe.  but  ho  had  contracted  it  earlier  than  the 
rest,  and  it  terminated  sooner  in  his  case.  From  the  tirst,  Klcauor 
had  taken  hot  place  beside  the  couches  of  the  sick.  Seven  days 
and  nights  she  had  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  fever,  unwearied  and 
self -forgetful,  devoting  herself  wholly  to  the  sufferers  about  her. 
She  had  not  onee  returned  to  the  hall  since  the  day  when  she  llrst 
came  lo  see  Hessie  (iray's  hoy.  Thou  (hiding,  by  the  physician, 
that  the  fever  was  n  contagious  one,  and  of  a  malignant  type,  she 
had  prepared  herself  to  remain  whore  she  w  as,  and  do  all  that  lay 
in  her  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  child,  without  going  hack, 
ami  possibly  carrying  the  contagion  with  her.  Then,  as  one  and 
another  was  smitten  with  the  disease  in  the  village,  she  went  thith- 
er, also;  and  into  the  infected  places,  which  few  others  dared  enter, 
she  went  alone — a  ministering  angel.  Whatever  she  needed  from 
the  hall,  was  sent  down  by  her  orders, but  she  refrained  from  going 
thither  herself,  only  keeping  informed  that  no  one  there  had  taken 
the  fever,  and  sending  directions  for  every  precaution  against  it. 
Leaving  one  sick  chamber  only  to  hasten  to  another,  she  spent 
every  inoinonl  beside  the  sufferers,  taking  no  thought  for  herself, 
absorbed  iu  the  offices  she  had  undertaken,  neglecting  rest  and 
nourishment  aim--  t  entirely,  in  her  utter  self-ubucgnlion. 


It  w  as  no  marvel  that,  in  those  seven  days,  she  had  become  pale, 
and  worn,  ami  grave.  The  only  Wonder  was  that  she  herself  had 
not  boon  stricken  down.  The  change  in  her  appearance  wns  start- 
lingly  perceptible,  when,  an  hour  after  the  death  of  little  Johnny 
(irny,  she  joined  Hugh  Latimer  and  his  sister,  w  ilh  the  physician, 
in  another  apartment.  Her  slight  form  had  become  already  thin  ; 
her  sweet  faee  had  lost  the  fullness  of  its  soft  ovnl  outline  ;  the 
blue  \eins  could  bo  clearly  traced  over  her  brow  and  temples,  from 
which  the  heavy  dark  hair  had  Ik-cii  pushed  hastily  away  ;  and  her 
largo,  soli  eyes  had  a  troubled,  care-worn  expression  that  touched 
Hugh  Lilimer's  heart. 

A  smile,  faint,  sweet  and  sad,  dawned  in  those  clear  ryes  us  she 
met  him,  hut  a  strange  contrast  it  presented  to  that  which  he  hud 
seen  then-,  happy,  beaming  and  warm  as  sunshine  itself,  hut  a  lit- 
tle time  since.  The  physician  had  been  telling  him  of  the  part 
she  had  taken  in  the  troubles  of  the  villagers  since  the  fever  broke 
out,  and  Hugh  was  inexpressibly  affected. 

"  Kleanor,  angel  of  mercy  1"  he  murmured,  as  he  clasped  her 
hand  in  his  own. 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  and  sorrow  fully  ;  the  tenrs  came  into 
her  eves  for  nu  instant.  Miss  Latimer's  lips  were  silently  pietli  -I 
to  her  check. 

"  <>,  Mary,"  she  snid,  looking  up,  "  this  is  wrong.  You  should 
not  ho  hen-.    This  fever  is  a  terrible  one." 

"  And  you  take  no  thought  for  yourself,  Kleanor!  I  have  no 
fear.  Do  not  think  me  scllish — heartless.  lx-t  me  share  your 
labors,  Kleanor." 

The  physician  shook  his  head. 

"  Nay,  Miss  Latimer,— you  have  not  the  constitution  for  such 
exposure  as  she  has  undergone,  and  I  hardly  dare  to  permit  her  to 
continue  her  exertions  at  present.  She  needs  rest,  and  must  have 
it.  You  would  sink  iu  three  days  in  this  infected  atmosphere. 
Vou  could  serve  my  patients  far  more  effectually  by  persuading 
Miss  Ashhy  to  take  the  repose  which  she  requires  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  beCOtne  sutllciently  recruited  to  re  assume  her  station." 

"  <),  how  can  1  leave  the  people  who  arc  sick  in  the  village,  doc- 
tor '"  asked  Kleanor,  earnestly.  "No,  no!  It  is  impossible;  I 
cannot  do  it.  They  need  ean- ;  then.-  are  so  few  who  will  help,  and, 
Indeed,  I  am  quite  strong  still." 

Doctor  liivgg  sat  down  by  her  side,  saying,  seriously: 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  dare  not  trust  you.  A  little  more,  and 
you  would  go  beyond  your  strength.  1  felt  it  my  duty,  this  morn- 
ing, to  toll  you  this.  1  know  you  are  needed  here,  hut  you  mutt 
leave  your  post  for  the  present,  or  you,  iu  your  turn,  will  he  ill. 
No  now  eases  have  occurred  lo  dn\  in  the  ullage.  Then-  are  only 
live  up  lo  to  night,  ami,  thanks  to  your  unremitting  cures,  I  have 
no  apprehensions  of  a  fatal  termination  iu  cither  of  them.  Miss 
Ashhy,  you  have  done  already  more  than  they  or  I  can  ever  thnnk 

you  li-r.   I  believe,  ilncerelj  and  honeitly,  that  if  Johnny  (imy 

had  received  your  euro  throe  days  earlier,  he  would  have  been  at 
this  moment  recovering;  but  both  you  and  1  were  called  too  late. 
As  it  is,  you  have  done  everything  a  mortal  could  do,  in  his  case, 
ami  in  every  other  in  the  tillage,  and  in  those  I  have  the  most  san- 
guine hopes.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  requisite  that  you  should  em- 
brace this  favorable  opportunity  to  recruit  your  almost  exhausted 
strength." 

"Yes,  yes,  dearest  Kleanor!"  urged  Mary  I-alinicr,  tenderly 
pressing  her  baud,  "  you  must  rest  now." 

Kleanor  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  wore  tlxod  on  the  Hour  as  she 
listened  to  these  |H-rsuiusions  ;  hut  there  was  a  shadow  of  trouble, 
anxiety  and  indecision  upon  her  pale  brow  that  told  of  her  reluc- 
tance lo  \  ichl  to  them.  And  Hugh,  meanwhile,  standing  beside 
her,  regarded  her  with  a  glance  of  earnest  solieitudo,  though  ho 
spoke  no  word. 

"Come,"  repealed  Mary  Lalimor,  persuasively,  "dear  Kleanor, 
say  you  will  go,  and  1  will  take  you  directly  up  in  the  chaise  to 
Hriarliold,  where  Aunt  Dorothea  and  1  will  take  eare  of  you." 

"  No,  no — not  to  Brbvrtlcld,"  uttered  Kleanor,  quickly;  "no, 
Mary.  I  should  carry  the  contagion  with  mc  wherever  1  might  go. 
1  must  stay  where  1  am  until  the  fever  bus  *|K'Ul  its  violence,  unci 
there  i«  no  more  danger  of  infection." 

"  Nay — you  forget,  Kleanor,  that  Hugh  and  I  have  already  romo 
into  the  Infected  neighborhood,  so  that  your  going  over  to  liriar 
field  would  make  no  dill'crenoo  ;  and  Aunt  Dorothea,  when  my 
mother  had  this  very  fever,  was  with  her  through  all  her  illness, 
and  she  is  not  afraid  of  any  such  thing." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  had  better  go,"  said  D--  tor 
(Iregg,  "for  you  need  care  ami  nursing  yourself,  and  Miss  Doro- 
thea and  Miss  Mary  hero  will  he  only  loo  glad  to  watch  over  you, 
1  am  sure.  And  you  must  leave  this  immediate  neighborhood  for 
a  time.  At  Ashhy,  you  would  have  no  care  hut  Unit  of  servants, 
then-fore,  you  had  better  be  persuaded." 

Still  Kleanor  hesitated.  Haisiug  her  eyes,  she  eneounteivil  those 
of  Hugh  Lalitncr  resting  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  concern  upon  his  countenance. 

"  1  trust,"  he  snid,  with  gentle  earnestness, — "  1  trust  that  Miss 
Ashhv  docs  not  need  to  lie  twice  assured  of  the  welcome  she  would 
receive  at  Hriarliold." 

Kleanor  offered  no  further  opposition.  She  only  stayed  lo  see 
the  remains  of  the  little  Johnny  prepared  for  their  last  resting- 
plaee,  and  to  receive  from  Ashhv  a  pneknge  of  fresh  clothing, 
which  she  might  substitute  for  that  which  she  hnd  worn  in  the  sick- 
room before  lotting  off  for  Hriarliold ;  and  then,  leaving  the  two 
w  omen  from  the  village  to  attend  lo  w  hatever  remained  to  he  done, 
left  poor  Hessie  and  her  husband  alone  with  u  grief  which  shrunk 
from  all  consolation. 

Hugh  put  his  sister  and  Miss  Ashhy  into  the  chuiso,  while  the 
physician  waited  for  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  Woodthorpe — are  you  not,  Hugh?"  asked 
Mary  Latimer,  as  she  took  her  sent. 

"Directly,  Mary,  with  Doctor  Gregg,"  he  i.m-wored.    "1  shall 
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probably  remain  there  to-night.  And  I  trust."  he  added,  as  he 
assisted  Eleanor  into  the  vehicle,  "  to  bring  rem  favorable  accounts 
of  roar  patient;  there.  Miss  Ashby.  I  cannot  do  the  good  that 
you  have  done,  but  I  will  do  what  I  tuny  for  those  whom  you  must 
leave." 

She  had  not  thought  of  his  offering  to  stay  at  Woodthorpe  him- 
self, in  the  very  heart  of  the  infected  region.  It  had  been  too 
much  to  expect.  An  expression  of  relief,  of  gratitude,  came  into 
her  eyes  as  she  thanked  him.  That  beaming  look  from  those  lan- 
guid, weary  eyes  gave  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure  inexpressible.  Then, 
with  an  affectionate  "good-morning."  and  one  or  two  sisterlv 
charges  of  caution,  Mary  slowly  drove  away.  And  in  companv 
with  Doctor  Gregg,  Hugh  Latimer  repaired  to  the  village  of 
Woodthorpe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A    BEAST'S  rXKEST. 

With  the  cessation  of  her  exertions,  came  to  Eleanor  a  full 
knowledge  of  her  own  weakness.  She  felt  now  only  too  painfull  v 
the  effects  of  her  labors  in  her  own  case.  If  she  had  continued  to 
maintain  her  place  among  the  sick  at  Woodthorpe.  she  misbt, 
indeed,  have  borne  up  for  some  days  longer,  her  excitement  and 
anxiety  rendering  her  insrnsible  to  fatigue,  but  she  must  have  sunk 
at  last.  As  it  was.  the  almost  utter  physical  prostration  succeed- 
ing her  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  her  toils,  warned  her  plainlv 
of  what  must  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  continuance  of  them 
at  present. 

Arrived  at  Briarfield.  she  found  herself  so  weak  and  languid  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk.  Miss  Dorothea  hastened  to  welcome 
her :  but  no  words  could  express  her  surprise  and  concern  on  be- 
holding her  altered  appearance,  and  learning  from  Marv  Larimer 
its  cause.  Shocked  and  affected,  she  led  her  tenderly  up  into  the 
hall  and  into  the  drawing-room,  where  she  made  her  he  down  npon 
a  couch,  and  removed  her  bonnet  and  mantle  with  her  own  hands. 
Mary,  meanwhile,  hastened  away,  and  shortly  returned,  brin<ring 
in  herself  some  coffee  for  Eleanor,  which  she  persuaded  her  to 
drink  directly,  sitting  by  her  side  the  while.  Then  Miss  Larimer 
took  her  to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  made  her  lie  down. 
Wearied,  vet  excited,  it  was  long  before  Eleanor  could  compose 
herself  to  rest,  but  after  a  long  time,  she  sank  into  a  profound 
clamber,  from  which  she  did  not  awake  for  several  hours. 

When,  finally,  she  opened  her  eyes  once  more,  it  was  night.  A 
shaded  lamp  burned  on  the  table  l>eside  her  bed.  diffusing  a  mellow 
moonlight  radiance  through  the  apartment,  and  beside  it  sat  Miss 
Latimer,  reading.  She  looked  directly  up  as  Eleanor  moved,  and 
laying  down  her  book,  came  to  her.  affectionately  inquiring  how 
she  had  slept.  Eleanor  assured  her  she  was  much  refreshed,  though 
so  weak  and  languid  as  to  render  it  an  effort  almost  beyond  her 
strength  to  rise. 

She  learned  that  Hugh  Latimer  had  come  over  from  Wood- 
thorpe half  an  boar  before,  to  obtain  some  articles  which  he  re- 
quired, and  to  bring  some  strengthening  draught  for  her  from 
Doctor  Gregg,  who  had  sent  orders  for  her  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  for  the  present.  He  had  gone  back  to  the  village  just  before 
her  awakening,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  He  had  inquired 
for  lser.  Mary  said. 

Eleanor  listened  while  drinking  the  cap  of  tea  which  Aunt  Dor- 
othea brought  to  her  bedside.  It  gave  her  less  anxiety  to  leave 
Woodthorpe.  knowing  how  much  good  Hugh  could  do  there. 
Aunt  Dorothea  smiled  to  see  her  face  brighten. 

"  Come.  now.  my  dear  child,  von  will  eat  something."  she  said. 

But  Eleanor  had  no  inclination  to  touch  any  food.  She  needed 
rest  the  more,  at  present.  Soon  taking  the  draught  which  Man 
prepared  according  to  Doctor  Gregg's  directions,  she  fell  asleep 
again,  and  slept  quietly  through  the  night. 

The  next  day  she  was  considerably  revived,  bat  remained  nearly 
all  day  in  her  apartment,  where  Miss  Latimer  and  her  aunt  were 
with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Hugh,  who  had  returned 
from  the  village  at  morning,  had  remained  only  to  breakfast  with 
his  sister  and  aunt,  and  gone  immediately  back.  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  be  came  home  once  more,  and  reared,  Mary  said,  to 
his  apartment  to  rest.  He  reported,  she  also  said,  that  no  new 
cases  of  fever  had  occurred,  and  that  none  of  the  patients  were 
apprehended  to  be  in  serious  danger.  It  was  with  inexpressible 
pleasure  that  this  ikws  was  welcomed  by  all. 

At  twilight.  Miss  Ash  by  was  sufficiently  strong  to  descend  to 
the  drawing-room  with  Mary  Latimer,  and  there  reclining  in  the 
laxanoas  depths  of  a  large  fwttnui,  talked  with  Mary  quietly  and 
earnestly,  while  the  evening  drew  on.  The  thoughts  of  both  lin- 
gered with  the  sufferers  at  Woodthorpe.  Eleanor  spoke  of  the 
prompt,  unhesitating  good-will  of  Hugh  in  placing  himself  among 
them,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  that  she  felt  in  seeing  him  do  so. 

"Aunt  Dorothea  goes  down  to  the  village  to-night  with  him." 
said  Miss  Latimer.  ™  She  is  to  stay  with  Farmer  Brown's  wife, 
whose  case  is  decidedly  more  serious  than  any  of  the  others.  Hugh 
wul  watch  with  Hardinge.  the  blacksmith.  " 

Eleanor  was  silent  a  little  while.  Then  she  said,  earnestly  and 
impulsively : 

'O,  Mary,  {appose  they  should  themselves  take  the — " 
She  ]»Mfil  suddenly,  fearing  to  finish  what  she  wa»  about  to 
car.    Bat  Mary  comprehended  her  meaning.    A  look  of  momen- 
tary care  rested  upon  her  thoughtful  countenance.    Directly,  how- 
ever, she  returned : 

■  I  pray  most  earnestly  that  they  may  not.  Eleanor.  Bat  it  is 
all  that  earn  he  done ;  for  none  of  as  can  shrink  from  such  dories 
as  those  which  call  npon  as  for  performance  now.  I  know  that 
Hagh  and  my  aant  are  going  into  the  midst  of  danger.  I  feel 
aaxioas  for  them :  hat,  Eleanor.  I  could  not  say  to  them  1  do  not 
go.'  It  is  their  dmry  to  go.  It  is  mine  as  well ;  and  to-morrow  I, 
in  my  tarn,  shall  go  over." 


The  sonnd  of  Annt  Dorothea's  voice  was  heard  calling  to  Mary. 
Miss  Latimer  went  to  answer  the  summons,  and  Eleanor  was  left 
for  a  few  moments  alone.  Sitting  before  the  window,  with  her 
head  resting  against  the  cushioned  back  of  the  easy-chair,  she 
watched  the  silent  stars  come  out,  one  by  one,  in  the  blue  evening 
sky,  and  thought  of  what  Miss  Latimer  had  said. 

A  step  descended  the  hall  stairs,  and  some  one  entered  the  apart- 
ment while  she  was  thus  reflecting,  !>ut  she  did  not  hear  it  at  first. 
She  looked  up,  however,  as  Hugh  Latimer  crossed  the  room,  and 
stood  beside  her,  seeing  her  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  him 
on  the  road  to  Woodthorpe. 

'•  Mr.  Larimer !"  she  spoke  his  name  in  a  snbdued  tone,  that  had 
an  accent  of  earnest  pleasure  in  it  as  she  recognized  him  through 
the  dim  twilight. 

He  took  the  hand  that  was  half-extended  to  him  in  his  own 
holding  it  there  for  a  single  moment. 

'•  You  are  better  to-night  ?"  he  said,  gently,  seating  himself  bv 
J  her  side. 

"  Very  much  better,  and  stronger,  I  thank  you.    And  von  ?" 
"Iain  well.    I  am  extremely  gratified,"  he  continued,  "  to  find 
]  you  down  here  to-night.    I  was  seriously  afraid  that  you  would 
J  not  be  able  to  leave  your  room  for  a  week,  at  least,  when  you  first 
came  up  to  Briarfield.    Doctor  Gregg  himself  was  somewhat 
alarmed,  though,  I  believe,  he  concealed  the  fact  from  yon.  He 
'  spoke  of  coming  up  to  see  you  to-night,  when  I  left  him  this 
morning." 

"  He  is  very  kind,  indeed.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.  Bnt 
I  think  he  was  more  alarmed  about  me  than  the  occasion  warrant- 
ed.   My  constitution  is  a  vigorous  one." 

"  And  yet  it  will  not  bear  everything.    Doctor  Gregg  blamed 
!  himself  severely  for  allowing  you  to  exert  yourself  so  long.  The 
fatigue  and  exposure  were  too  much  for  you.    You  must  consent 
to  leave  to  others  now  the  burden  which  has  borne  von  down." 

Eleanor  sighed.    She  felt  that  she  could  not  gainsay  his  words. 

"'  I  believe  I  must  do  so  for  the  present,"  she  said,  "  but  it  is 
with  the  deepest  reluctance.  I  cannot  be  quite  patient  sitting  here 
thus  in  idleness,  when  the  assistance  that  I  could  give  is  so  much 
needed.  There  are  so  few  to  help  in  the  village,  even  vour  aid 
and  that  of  your  aunt  and  Mary  is  not,  I  think,  quite  sufficient ; 
for  those  who  watched  from  the  first  with  the  patients  must  have 
become.  I  should  think,  as  much  exhausted  as  myself,  and  vou 
will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  substitutes,  there  is  such  an  inexpres- 
sible dread  of  the  fever  among  the  most  of  the  villagers." 

"  I  know  it,  but  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  present.  Do 
not  think  of  this  more  than  you  can  help,  Miss  Ashby ;  vou  will 
only  agitate  yourself  uselessly." 

*'  I  can  think  of  little  else,"  she  said,  with  a  half-sigh.  ™  I  have 
been  thinking  of  poor  Bessie  and  her  boy  to-day.  He  is  not  buried 
yet!" 

'•  Xo :  the  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow  morning." 

"  How  do  they  seem — Bessie  and  her  husband — now  >" 

'•  Much  more  resigned,  I  think.  I  talked  with  Bessie  for  a  long 
time  to-day.  She  spoke  of  you  in  terms  of  the  most  touching 
gratitude,  as  they  all  do." 

The  last  words  he  seemed  rather  to  speak  to  himself  than  to  her. 
They  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest,  tenderest  feeling,  over- 
flowing with  the  unspoken  emotions  of  his  heart.  His  musing 
glance,  downcast,  was  filled  with  a  ■shadowy  softness ;  for  a  mo- 
ment a  glow  of  almost  irrepressible  joy  pervaded  his  breast ;  then 
a  sigh,  fainter  than  the  breath  of  the  light  twilight  breeze  that  bore 
it  away,  succeeded.  He  rose  hastily  and  paced  the  room  from 
side  to  side,  with  folded  arms  and  his  head  bent. 

And  Eleanor  sat  by  the  window,  silent ;  but  her  glance  rested 
thoughtfully  on  him,  and  a  gentle  emotion  of  sympathy  filled  her 
heart.  She  forgot  what  he  had  said,  she  only  saw  that  he  paused 
and  sighed,  as  if  in  weariness. 

And  he  was  heart-weary :  but  she  might  never  know  it.  He 
could  come  into  her  presence ;  he  could  speak  with  her,  and  listen 
to  the  voice  that  charmed  him  :  he  might  read  in  her  clear,  kind 
eves  everv  thought  and  emotion  of  hers  ;  but  not  a  glance  or  tone 
of  his  must  betray  to  her  the  tenderness  that  pervaded  his  even- 
thought  of  her.  Was  she  not  the  betrothed  of  another  ?  He  real- 
iied  now  the  culf  that  separated  him  from  her. 

Slowlv  be  paced  to  and  fro  with  such  reflections  as  these,  while 
Eleanor  still  sat  silent  by  the  window.  At  length  a  step  was  heard, 
and  Miss  Latimer  entered. 

'•  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  Doctor  Gregg  has  just  sent  up  to  say  that 
he  cannot  come  over  this  evening,  as  he  intended.  There  are  three 
new  cases  of  fever.  Aunt  Dorothea  desires  to  know  if  you  are 
ready  to  go  ?" 

'•  Quite.    She  has  not  come  down  yet  ?" 

■  Xo ;  she  will  join  you  directly  here," 

■  Who  are  the  new  patients.  Mary  f  he  asked. 

She  told  him.  There  was  a  little  while  of  unbroken  silence, 
each  one  being  busy  with  thoughts  connected  with  this  new  intelli- 
gence. It  rendered  each  one  of  them  anxious — unquiet,  for  no  one 
could  tell  what  devastation  the  disease  might  make  before  its  pro- 
cress  should  be  finally  arrested.  Hugh  Latimer's  thoughts  were 
parriallv  diverted  from  himself  once  more,  from  the  sad  theme  on 
which,  a  little  time  since,  they  had  been  suffered  to  dwell  for  a 
season.  Perhaps  it  was  best  that  he  should  dismiss  them,  since 
thev  were  thus  useless  and  selti<h.  There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  for  him.  The  possibility  of  its  being  accomplished  had  been 
blotted  out  before  ever  it  was  formed.  Should  he  not  turn  away, 
then,  from  the  Tain  contemplation  of  a  happiness  that  could  never 
be  his.  at  a  time  when  the  sufferings  of  others  demanded  his  atten- 
tion •  Bidding  Eleanor  and  his  sister,  then,  a  kind  and  serious 
"  good-night,"  he  met  his  aunt  at  the  door,  and  departed  with  her 
for  the  village  of  Woodthorpe.  *  *  * 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following,  when  Eleanor 


left  Briarfield,  with  Mary  Latimer  and  Hugh,  on  her  way  to  Ashby 
Place.  Mary  was  to  stop  at  Woodthorpe,  whither  Hngh,  after 
escorting  Miss  Ashby  home,  was  to  return.  Miss  Latimer,  then, 
leaving  them  on  the  main  road,  turned  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
village  to  join  her  aunt,  and  Hugh  kept  on  with  Eleanor. 

Miss  Ashby  had  not  l>een  home  once  since  the  fever  first  broke 
out  in  the  village.  Xow,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  do  so, 
that  she  might  attend  to  affairs  there,  which  had  been  all  this  time 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  housekec]»er. 

"Miss  Ashby,"  said  Hugh,  as  they  rode  along,  "have  you 
received  any  communication  from  your  uncle,  since  his  departure  ?" 

Eleanor  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  Do  yon  think  he  knows  of  the  state  of  matters  down  here  at 
Woodthorpe  ?" 

"  I  do  not  well  know  what  to  think,  Mr.  Latimer.  I  have  been 
undecided  al>out  writing  to  inform  him.  I  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  his  business  there — whether  it  is  important  or  otherwise.  Perhaps 
I  should  write,  however  it  may  be,  since  the  trouble  here  appears 
to  be  increasing.  Hitherto,  I  liavc  endeavored  to  do  all  that  could 
be  done,  that  his  presence  might  not  be  absolutely  necessary." 

Hugh  Latimer  made  no  immediate  rejoinder.  He  seemed  to  be 
indulging  in  a  reverie.    Finally,  however,  he  said : 

"  Did  he  intend  to  return  soon  when  he  went  ?" 

"  Xot  for  some  three  or  four  weeks,  I  believe,"  replied  Miss 
Ashby.  "  His  business  was  with  Mr.  Briancourt,  who  wrote  to 
him  from  London.  He  went  down  in  company  with  Mr.  Brian- 
court's  son." 

Again  Hugh  was  silent ;  hut  in  a  few  moments  he  asked  : 

"  Does  Mr.  Morley  Brianconrt  return  with  him  to  Ashby  >" 

"  I  think  it  probable  that  he  will,"  answered  Eleanor. 

Hugh  had  listened  for  a  different  answer ;  and  vet  what  differ- 
ence could  it  make  to  him  whether  Morley  Briancourt  returned  or 
not !  Absent  or  present  as  Eleanor's  lover  might  be,  it  gave  him 
no  lietter  hope.  But  he  had  waited  for  her  to  say  "  no."  At  least, 
he  felt  happier  when  his  rival  was  away  from  her  side. 

He  felt  chilled  and  disappointed  now.  In  silence  he  rode  on  be- 
side her,  with  his  eyes  downcast.  Once  he  turned  his  glance 
towards  her.  She  also  was  looking  down,  and  he  fancied  he  could 
detect  an  expression  of  sadness  overshadowing  that  sweet  face  ; 
but  she  was  not  thinking  of  him,  and  he  sighed  as  he  said  it  to 
himself.  How  beautiful  she  was — how  warm-hearted — how  noble, 
and  high-souled,  and  self-sacrificing !  And  she  was  to  become  the 
bride  of  another.  Last  night  he  had  turned  away  from  such 
thoughts  as  these  in  despair,  to  seek  employment  of  mind  other- 
where. Xow.  despite  his  firmest  resolutions,  they  returned  upon 
his  mind  with  tenfold  power.    He  could  not  dissipate  them. 

"Mr.  Latimer,"  said  Eleanor,  gently,  as  she  looked  up  and  met 
his  saddened  glance,  "  you  are  very  grave  this  afternoon.  You 
are  troubled  about  something !" 

•"  Yes.  Pardon  me  if  I  make  but  an  indifferent  companion,  but 
I  find  it  a  vain  attempt  to  be  otherwise ;  and  give  me  your  svmpa- 
thy,  Miss  Ashby,  at  least." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  involuntarily — sadly. 

"  You  have  it  already.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  that  you  should  be 
unhappy,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  the  sweetest  feeling. 

"  Ten  thousand  thanks.    Your  compassion  is  a  halm  in  itself," 
he  uttered,  impulsively. 

At  that  moment,  two  horsemen  appeared  on  the  road  at  a  little 
distance.  Eleanor  descried  them,  and  a  surprised  expression  was 
visible  in  her  countenance.  Hugh  Latimer  also  saw  them,  and 
turned  pale. 

"  It  is  my  uncle  and  Morley,"  said  Eleanor.   "  They  have,  then, 
returned." 

Hugh  Latimer  did  not  speak.  The  two  gentlemen  advanced 
towards  them.  The  two  parties  met  midway  of  die  distance  inter- 
vening. Sir  Edward  Ashby  was  a  little  liefore  his  companion. 
He  coldly  acknowledged  the  silent  bow  of  Hugh  Latimer,  and  the 
erecting  of  his  niece, 

"Eleanor,"  he  said,  "  I  was  just  going  to  seek  you.  Sir,"  and 
he  addressed  Hugh  with  distant  courtesy,  "  I  will  not  trouble  you 
to  escort  my  niece  further." 

Hugh  drew  back  with  a  countenance  as  pale  as  death,  and  lift- 
ing his  hat,  with  a  murmured  word  of  farewell  to  Eleanor,  turned 
and  rode  slowlv  awav. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


rXTLEASAXT  CONTRASTS. 


As  Sir  Edward  wheeled  his  horse,  and  took  the  place  of  Hugh 
Latimer  by  Eleanor's  side,  Morley  Briancourt  came  up.  Eleanor 
had  hardly  had  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by 
her  nncle's  chilling  dismissal  of  Hugh,  unceremonious  and  indeed 
almost  mortifying  as  it  was,  and  her  countenance  wore  still  a  grave 
and  astonished  expression,  that  had  in  it  also  some  perceptible 
sign  of  humiliated  feeling ;  for  it  was  at  least  to  have  been  expected 
that  Sir  Edward  would  have  been  willing  to  excliange  neighlwly 
courtesies  with  Mr.  Latimer.  Bnt  the  slight  could  not  be  hel]>ed 
now,  and  only  hoping  that  Hugh  would  think  nothing  serious  of  it, 
since  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  her  uncle's  almost  misan- 
thropic disposition,  she  banished  the  matter  with  a  sigh,  and  re- 
turned the  greeting  of  Morley,  who  now  took  his  place  on  her 
other  hand. 

He  had  observed  the  scene  that  had  occurred.  His  brow  had 
slightly  darkened  as  he  said  to  liimself,  "  Who  is  this  riding  with 
Eleanor  in  my  absence  f  And  he  had  remarked,  too,  the  appar- 
ent disturbance  of  Miss  Ashby  at  the  proceeding  of  Sir  Edward, 
which  he  had  comprehended,  though  not  quite  near  enough  to  hear 
his  words.  This  disturbance  had  struck  him  still  more  disagree- 
ably ;  but  with  his  usual  self-command,  he  repressed  the  evidence 
of  his  feelings,  as  he  received  in  his  own,  with  a  lingering  pressure, 
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the  hand  that  Eleanor  extended  in  welcome  towards  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  in  seeing  her  again. 

Eleanor's  greeting  was  kind  and  quiet,  sincerely  cordial,  yet  sub- 
dued, her  whole  manner  being  marked  with  the  softening  influ- 
ences of  the  anxieties  through  which  she  had  passed  since  their 
departure  from  homo.  Still,  it  did  not  please  her  lover.  There 
was  no  blush,  no  tremulousness,  no  happy,  timid  agitation,  no 
eloquent,  unuttered  language  beaming  in  her  beautiful  eyes  to  tell 
of  such  happiness — such  gladness  as  he  would  have  wished  to  be- 
hold in  her  manner  at  meeting  him.  She  never  had  evinced,  it 
was  true,  such  emotions  as  would  have  been  betrayed  by  these 
signs,  when  she  met  him ;  but  he  had  never  noticed  the  want  of 
them  before.  Now,  her  manner  appeared  to  him  too  quiet — too 
inexpressive,  and  he  was  dissatisfied. 

"  You  are  returned  sooner  than  I  expected  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
addressing  both  him  and  her  uncle,  but  glancing  last  at  Sir  Ed- 
ward. "  You  heard,  then,  I  suppose,  of  the  fever  which  is  prevail- 
ing in  this  neighborhood?" 

"  We  heard  of  it  three  days  ago,"  answered  the  baronet,  in  his 
usual  cold  and  unmoved  tone.  "  I  find  that  you  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  village  and  about  it,  even  since  the  commencement  of 
this  epidemic." 

Eleanor  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  had  been  told  him,  proba- 
bly by  the  domestics  at  Ashby.  She  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  efficient  assistance  for  the  sick,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  dread  of  the  disease  among  the  villagers,  and  of  the  actual 
need  there  had  been  of  her  help.  What  was  her  surprise  to  hear 
him  express  his  disapprobation  of  this  proceeding,  and  term  it  an 
imprudent  one  !  She  looked  up  at  Morlcy;  he  was  regarding  her 
with  an  unquiet  yet  impassioned  glance,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his  face,  to  read  his  opinion  there. 

"  Imprudent ! — it  was  rash,  Eleanor,"  he  murmured,  "  to  endan- 
ger your  life  for  the  sake  of  these  people." 

She  looked  down  again,  and  half  sighed.  She  thought  of  Hugh 
Latimer ;  she  remembered  his  look  and  tone  when  he  first  met  and 
spoke  to  her  in  Bessie  Gray's  cottage,  when  she  had  been  tending 
little  Johnny  through  the  fever.  He  had  not  shrunk  and  shud- 
dered thus.  His  first  thought,  had  been,  not  of  the  risk  she  was 
encountering,  but  of  the  noble  purpose  for  which  she  was  there. 
He  had,  without  a  thought  of  hesitation,  himself  gone  into  the 
midst  of  the  danger,  unmindful  of  it,  in  his  desire  to  do  good  to 
"  these  people,"  of  whom  Morlcy  had  spoken  so  almost  heartlessly. 

It  was  Sir  Edward's  desire  that  she  would  go  no  more  into  the 
village  while  the  fever  prevailed  there,  as  he  informed  her  on  their 
way  homeward  across  the  park.  She  dared  not  remonstrate ;  but 
she  mentioned  Miss  Latimer,  her  aunt  and  brother,  who  had  also 
gone  into  the  houses  of  the  sick,  without  fear. 

"And  surely,  sir,"  she  added,  "I  am  in  no  greater  danger  than 
they." 

"  You  are  in  no  less,"  was  his  significant  reply.  "And  let  it  be 
understood,  Miss  Ashby,  that  I  desire  you  will  not  go  to  the  village 
again  for  the  present." 

Eleanor  had  spoken  of  Miss  Latimer's  brother.  Morley  Brian- 
court,  hearing  it,  was  convinced  that  Eleanor's  late  companion  had 
been  no  other.  He  was  soon  satisfied.  Sir  Edward,  who  was 
silent  for  some  moments  after  the  command  so  decisively  given,  at 
length  said : 

"  I  presume  it  was  Mr.  Latimer  with  whom  you  were  riding 
when  I  encountered  you '!" 

And  Eleanor  answered  that  it  was.  Neither  Sir  Edward  nor 
Morley  had  known  of  his  return  home  before  their  departure  from 
Ashby.  The  first  intelligence  they  had  received  of  it  was  that 
day  when,  on  their  arrival  at  Ashby,  the  housekeeper  had  informed 
them  of  Eleanor's  late  employments  and  her  present  whereabouts. 
The  baronet  and  his  nephew-elect  were  neither  of  them  pleased  to 
find  Eleanor  and  Hugh  Latimer  in  company.  She,  in  her  uncon- 
sciousness, never  dreamed  of  the  fact,  much  less  its  reason  ;  for 
not  the  shadow  of  a  thought  had  ever  crossed  her  mind  of  Hugh 
Latimer's  feeling  for  her  a  sentiment  deeper  than  friendship,  though 
she  felt  that  he  regarded  her  with  one  that  had  all  the  truth  and 
earnestness  that  friendship  might  have.  It  was  in  this  light  that 
she  saw  the  gentleness,  the  serious  warmth,  the  often  unconscious- 
ly betrayed  tenderness  that  marked  his  manner  towards  her.  She 
could  not  recognize  them  as  they  were,  yet ;  her  own  heart  was 
unawakened,  and  thus  incapable  of  comprehending  their  true 
nature. 

Thus  the  party  reached  home ;  and  Eleanor,  after  a  short  inter- 
view with  the  housekeeper,  who,  with  all  the  rest  at  Ashbv  Place, 
were  more  pleased  than  they  could  tell  to  see  her  safe  at  home 
again,  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment.  Here  she  was  joined  by 
Lucy  Elmore,  and  Lucy  was  inexpressibly  delighted  to  talk  with 
her  young  mistress  once  more,  and  tell  her  what  she  knew  already, 
and  what  the  rest  had  told  her  repeatedly,  how  dull,  and  quiet, 
and  lifeless  Ashby  had  been,  ever  since  she  had  been  awav.  Elea- 
nor was  glad  to  find  that  not  one  of  the  people  at  Ashby  had  had 
the  slightest  symptom  of  illness ;  everybody  there  was  in  good 
health. 

"But  ah,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Lucy,  "it  is  a  sad  thing  to  think 
of  the  sick  people  at  Woodthoqie !"    And  she  sighed. 

And  Miss  Ashby  echoed  the  sigh.  The  fever  was  on  the  increase 
there.  Three  or  four  of  Doctor  Gregg's  patients  had  passed  the 
crisis  favorably,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  Other  cases 
were  yet  undecided,  and,  meanwhile,  several  persons  had  been 
taken  down  since  the  previous  day.  Eleanor  was  troubled  for 
them  now  more  than  ever. 

Dwelling  on  this,  Lucy  mentioned  the  return  of  Sir  Edward  and 
young  Mr.  Brianeourt. 

"  I  did  not  suspect  he  was  coming  back  now,  Miss  Eleanor,"  she 
said. 

"  I  was  not  certain  that  he  would  do  so  myself,  Lucy,"  answered 


Miss  Ashby.  Then,  smiling,  she  said :  "  I  dare  say  he  has  brought 
Will  Humphries  with  him  V 

"  Yes  indeed,  Miss  Eleanor,"  returned  Lucy, — "  yes  indeed.  I 
wish  he  had  not.    I  can't — " 

"  Cannot  what,  Lucy  >"  asked  Miss  Ashby,  as  Lucy  paused  and 
continued  in  silence  to  arrange  the  folds  of  her  mistress's  robe. 

"  I  cannot  like  him,  Miss  Eleanor.  I  don't  like  to  say  it,  because 
I  suppose  I've  no  more  right  than  I  should  have  to  say  it  of  his 
master,  seeing  they  are  both  guests  here  at  Ashby,  even  if  one  is 
in  the  servant's  hall.  But  he  is  the  sauciest  fellow !  There's  not 
one  of  the  servants,  except  it  may  be  Hawkins,  master's  valet,  that 
can  bear  him." 

Lucy  had  expressed  such  sentiments  as  these  more  than  once 
before,  and  Eleanor  knew  that  Morley's  valet,  with  his  vain,  boast- 
ful ways,  had  made  himself  disagreeable  to  all  the  servants  at 
Ashby,  and  especially  so  to  Lucy,  of  whom  ho  tried  his  best  to 
make  honest  Harry  Longworth  jealous.  She  could  not  blame  the 
poor  girl  for  disliking  him ;  the  little  she  had  seen  of  him  herself 
had  given  her  a  bad  impression  of  him,  though  he  was  very  well- 
behaved,  very  civil  and  smooth;  for,  beneath  all,  he  was  indescrib- 
ably deceitful,  and  Eleanor  guessed  it. 

"  But  I  would  not  notice  him  more  than  is  necessary,  Lucy," 
she  said,  seriously,  "  and  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  possible. 
I  hope,  too,  that  Harry  will  do  the  same;  for  you  know  that  it  will 
not  do  at  all  to  quarrel  with  any  one,  no  matter  who  he  may  be, 
who  is  visiting  here." 

"  O,  I  would  not  have  it  come  to  that,  for  the  world,  Miss  Elea- 
nor," answered  Lucy,  earnestly,  "  much  as  I  dislike  him.  But  I 
wish  he  did  not  come  here.  The  servants  wonder  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ley Brianeourt  should  keep  such  a  fellow  about  him,  and,  indeed, 
I  wonder  any  gentleman  should  ;  but  I  don't  think  this  case  may 
be  strange,  after  all." 

She  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  tone  much  lower,  as  if  talking 
to  herself ;  yet  Eleanor  heard  them.  She  could  say  notliing ;  she 
perceived  the  channel  of  Lucy's  thoughts,  but  made  no  sign  of 
having  heard  their  expression ;  for  Lucy  was  not  the  only  one  who 
thought  more  than  she  dared  to  say  of  Morley  Brianeourt,  and  no 
good,  either.  Eleanor  was  seriously  conscious  of  this,  and  it  made 
her  grave  and  reflective.  She  remembered  the  conversation  she 
had  had  with  old  Dame  Wilton  about  him,  and  could  not  help 
wishing  that  he  had  produced  a  more  favorable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  about ;  for  a  single  word  of  true,  heartfelt 
commendation  from  the  humblest  person  on  her  uncle's  estates, 
spoken  of  Morley  Brianeourt,  would  have  been  pleasing  to  her. 
But  it  was  true ;  she  acknowledged  it  to  herself,  now  no  one  had 
even  uttered  such  a  word  there.  The  most  they  had  ever  said  of 
him  was,  "  He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  indeed, — a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman !"  And  that  was  all.  But  such  thoughts  as  these  she  had 
no  time  to  indulge  in  now.  With  a  sigh  she  rose,  and  prepared 
to  go  down  to  join  her  uncle  and  Morley  Brianeourt. 

"  See,  Miss  Eleanor,"  cried  Lucy,  suddenly,  as  she  stood  by  a 
window,  looking  down  into  the  park, — "sec,  Miss  Eleanor,  that 
strange  thing  down  among  the  trees  yonder!    What  can  it  bo  ?  I 
wish  it  were  not  growing  dark,  that  we  might  see  more  distinctly." 
Miss  Ashby  approached  the  window  and  looked  down. 
"  Where,  Lucy  .'"  she  said.    "  I  see  nothing." 
"  There — there,  Miss  Eleanor,  gliding  away  under  the  chestnuts 
yonder;  now  you  may  see  him." 

Now,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  Eleanor  beheld  some  dark  object 
moving  through  the  trees  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 

"  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  gardener's  dog,  I  should  say,"  she 
observed,  as  it  passed  from  sight.  "  What,  pray,  did  you  think  it 
was,  my  good  Lucy  ?" 

"  O,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  myself,"  answered  Lucy;  "but  I 
could  not  make  it  out,  and  it  puzzled  mo.  I  dare  say,  now,  it  was 
only  James  Williams's  dog." 

But  if  it  was  James  Williams's  dog,  it  would  have  exhibited  to 
any  one  who  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  watch  it  unseen, 
very  uncanine  propensities  indeed.  For,  with  noiseless  stealth,  it 
glided  beneath  the  trees,  around  the  side  of  the  main  building,  to 
the  great  arched  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  library  in  the  west 
wing,  and  there  crouched  down,  just  outside  the  low  sill,  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  shadows  of  the  clustering  ivy,  with  its  bright  eyes 
peering  into  the  interior  of  the  apartment  where  Morley  Brianeourt 
and  Sir  Edward  Ashby  sat  talking  together. 

It  was  Pequin  the  dwarf,  whom  the  reader  may  remember  as 
having  appeared  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  story.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  blow  Morley  Brianeourt  had  given  him,  unprovoked, 
that  day.  He  had  not  forgotten,  either,  the  kindness  of  Eleanor 
Ashby,  and  Pequin  was  one  never  to  fail  in  testifying  either  his 
gratitude  for  a  favor,  or  his  resentment  of  an  injury. 

He  had  been  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ashby  since  then, 
but  now  he  had  come  back  to  perform  here  the  work  both  of  grati- 
tude and  revenge.  He  had  learned  how  to  do  it.  He  had  been 
studying  for  it  during  his  absence.  Now,  nothing  was  more  easy 
than  to  proceed  with  its  performance.  He  had  come  to  take  up  his 
quarters  where  Morlcy  Brianeourt  was,  to  watch  him  day  and 
night,  to  dog  his  footsteps  wherever  he  went. 

He  had  been  at  Ashby  three  or  four  days  now— even  in  the  very 
house.  It  suited  his  plans  to  be  here.  There  was  little  danger  of 
his  discovery — he  was  too  cunning  to  permit  it,  and,  nevertheless, 
there  was  a  bold  and  fearless  freedom  in  his  manoeuvres  that,  in 
any  other  than  this  crafty  little  creature,  would  fully  have  ensured 
it.  Penetrating  wherever  he  pleased,  lying  curled  up  in  nooks  and 
corners  here  and  there,  concealing  himself  almost  under  the  very 
eyes  of  those  whom  he  was  watching,  following  them,  with  silent 
stealth,  from  one  place  to  another,  lie  heard,  saw  and  discovered 
anything  and  everything  that  he  pleased.  And  not  one,  in  the 
house  or  out  of  it,  dreamed  of  the  presence  of  such  a  creature  as 
Pequin  the  dwarf,  *  *  *  * 


It  was  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  return  of  Sir  Edward  and 
Morley  Brianeourt,  that  Miss  Ashby,  having  received  no  tidings 
from  Briarfield  since  she  left  there,  ordered  Selim  to  be  brought 
round,  and  prepared  for  a  morning  call  there. 

Sir  Edward  appeared  in  the  hall,  as  she  had  taken  her  scat  in 
the  saddle,  and  stopping  at  the  door,  asked: 

"  Are  you  going  to  Woodthorpc,  Eleanor?" 

She  replied  in  the  negative,  remembering,  with  a  sigh,  his  in- 
junction ;  then  immediately  added : 

"  Unless,  sir,  you  are  willing  that  I  should." 

"  You  arc,  I  believe,  acquainted  with  my  wishes  on  that  subject," 
he  returned,  coldly ;  then  turned  and  went  in. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  She  dared  not  disobey  him. 
She  had  wished  most  sincerely  to  go  thither,  for  she  felt  deeply 
anxious  concerning  the  fate  of  those  who  were  in  so  much  danger 
there  ;  but  without  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward,  she  could  not  go. 
He  himself  had  been  there  once  since  his  return,  and  only  once ; 
then  it  was  to  visit  one  of  his  principal  tenants,  who  lay  ill  of  tho 
fever. 

The  number  of  Doctor  Gregg's  patients  had  somewhat  increased 
since  her  last  day  at  Briarfield.  Man'  and  her  aunt  and  Hugh 
were  at  liberty  to  visit  them,  and  she  must  not ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  helped.  Morley  Brianeourt  had  never  visited  Briarfield  with 
Eleanor,  and  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  its  inmates,, 
except  Miss  Latimer,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Ashby  once  or  twice, 
when  she  rode  over  to  call  on  Eleanor.  Ho  had  never  seemed  de- 
sirous of  making  further  acquaintance  with  the  family ;  and  when 
Miss  Ashby  went  thither,  it  was  always  alone. 

This  morning,  as  Eleanor  was  just  moving  away  from  the  door, 
Lucy  Elmore  came  out  and  stood  in  the  doonvay.  It  happened 
that  Morley  Briancourt's  valet  saw  her  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
great  hall,  and  approached  the  door  as  Eleanor  rode  off. 

"  Does  your  fair  mistress  ride  alone  this  morning,  pretty  Lucy  V 
he  said,  with  a  familiar  smile  and  air  that  made  the  girl  angry. 

"  Alone  I — yes.  AVhat  is  that  to  you,  Will  Humphries  f"  she 
answered,  coloring. 

"  O,  nothing — nothing,  sweet  Lucy !  only  if  I  were  so  fair  a 
lady,  I  would  never  ride  forth  without  my  cavalier.  My  master 
does  not  know  of  her  going  out,  I  think." 

"  And  what  of  that,  pray  ?  My  mistress,  I  hope,  is  at  liberty  to 
ride  away  without  attendance,  if  it  please  her,"  was  Lucy's  short 
reply. 

"  To  be  sure,"  returned  the  man, — "  to  be  sure.  I  did  not  say 
she  was  not— did  I !  But  where  may  she  be  going,  may  I  ask, 
fair  Lucy  V 

"  You  mav  ask  what  you  please,  but  I  shall  not  answer,  unless  I 
choose,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  tell  you  of  that  which  does  not  con- 
cern you."  And  Lucy,  turning  short  around,  went  off  and  left  the 
valet  just  where  he  stood. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  sneer.  "  0,  you  wont  tell,  my  dear, 
will  you  ?  Well,  no  need — no  need.  I  know  as  well  as  you, 
prcttv  Lucy,  that  your  fair  mistress  is  going  to  Briarfield ;  and 
Briarfield  has  an  inmate  now  whom  my  good  master  docs  not  par- 
ticularlv  fancy,  therefore,  I  am  to  let  him  know,  if  he  docs  not  find 
out  for  himself,  whenever  there  is  any  communication  l>etwecn 
Briarfield  and  Ashby,  which  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
moment."  And  the  worthy  gentleman  went  straightway  and 
did  it. 

Morley  Brianeourt  received  the  tidings  with  a  quick  though 
almost  imperceptible  frown.  He  had  the  deepest  passion  for  Elea- 
nor ;  his  nature,  under  the  smooth  and  graceful  exterior  which  ho 
wore,  was  a  jealous,  imperious  one.  Already  that  jealousy  had 
taken  alarm  by  only  once  seeing  by  Eleanor's  side  one  who  might 
possiblv  one  day  become  a  rival.  Without  a  word,  he  sought  Sir 
Edward  in  the  library. 

Meanwhile,  Eleanor  rode  rapidly  on  to  Briarfield.  A  cold  rain 
which  had  fallen  for  the  last  three  days  had  passed  off,  leaving  tho 
atmosphere  clear  and  bracing.  Refreshed  and  invigorated  by  her 
ride,  the  first  which  she  had  taken  since  the  commencement  of  the 
bad  weather,  she  reached  Briarfield.  But  no  one  came  to  meet 
her  at  the  door.  The  place  was  unusually  quiet.  And  now,  as 
she  went  up  the  drive,  she  saw  Doctor  Gregg's  vehicle  at  a  little 
distance,  and  one  of  the  servants  leading  the  horse  towards  the  sta- 
ble. A  sudden  fear  seized  her.  The  man,  turning  and  seeing  her, 
left  the  chaise  standing,  and  came  to  take  her  horse.  He  looked 
grave  as  he  eame  up. 

"Is  anybody  ill,  James?"  was  her  anxious  question. 

"  My  young  master,  ma'am ;  he  has  the  fever." 

It  was  true.  All  the  house  was  still ;  the  servants  glided  al>out 
like  spirits,  and  spoke  in  whispers.  Man-,  her  aunt  and  Doctor 
Gregg  were  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  Hugh,  where  he  lay, 
burning  with  fever,  and  muttering  in  restless  delirium.  The  fever 
had  laid  its  hand  on  him,  too,  at  last. 

"  When  was  he  taken  ?"  asked  Eleanor,  of  Mary. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday.  He  had  not  been  well  the  day  be- 
fore, I  think.    He  was  restless,  gloomy,  sad.    He  had  an  errand 

to  L  ,  and  set  out  before  the  rain ;  it  overtook  him ;  he  rode 

there  and  back  in  it.  When  he  came  home,  he  was  chilled  and 
fatigued,  and  before  night  the  fever  set  in." 

"  Poor  Hugh !    O,  Mary,  Aunt  Dorothea,  I  am  sorry  for  you !" 

Mary  kissed  her  silently,  and  wept.  But  Aunt  Dorothea  said, 
gently  and  hopefully  : 

"  We  will  try  to  be  patient  in  this  affliction,  dear  child ;  for  we 
have  not  had  many  troubles,  and  it  must  bo  expected  they  will 
come  to  us  sometime,  as  well  as  to  others ;  and,  after  all,  Doctor 
Gregg  says  Hugh  is  not  nearly  so  ill  as  his  patients  generally  have 
been  with  this  fever." 

This  was  indeed  a  consolation.  Nevertheless,  Eleanor  was  sad 
as  she  rode  homeward.  She  met  Morley  Brianeourt  on  the  lawn. 
He  came  to  her  with  a  smile,  and  lifted  her  from  the  saddle. 
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"  Where  have  you  been,  fair  Eleanor  %" 

"  To  Briarfield,  Morley ;  and  Hugh  Lati- 
mer is  very  ill  with  the  fever,"  said  Eleanor, 
sorrowfully. 

"Briarfield — Hugh  Latimer!"  Morley 
Briancourt's  brow,  unseen  by  her,  grew  dark. 

And  while  she  went  to  her  room  to  change 
her  dress,  he  went  to  the  baronet  in  the  libra- 
ry. Whatever  demand  he  had  to  make 
there,  was  acceded  to  with  obedient  readi- 
ness by  Sir  Edward.  When  Eleanor  re- 
turned below,  she  was  met  by  her  uncle,  who 
said  to  her : 

"  Eleanor,  you  have  been  to  Briarfield,  I 
hear,  where —  He  paused ;  then  he  added  : 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  your  going  there 
again,  for  the  present,  or  to  Woodthorpe, 
either,  until  I  give  you  permission." 

"  Not  go  there  again  1" 

"  You  hear  me."  And  he  returned  to 
the  library. 

"He  is  apprehensive  concerning  you," 
said  Morley  Briancourt,  in  a  low  tone.  "  You 
will  yourself,  he  fears,  be  in  danger  of  tak- 
ing the  fever." 

And  Eleanor  thought  that  was  the  true 
reason. 

[to  be  continued.] 

IRON  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  ST. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  drawn  for 
our  paper,  represents  accurately  the  exterior 
faqadc  of  the  new  and  magnificent  iron  build- 
ing, 164  Washington  Street,  recently  erected 
for  the  occupancy  of  Messrs.  Parker  Fowlc 
&  Sons,  carpet  importers,  and  which  is  such 
a  brilliant  addition  to  the  architecture  of  the 
great  thoroughfare  on  which  it  stands.  This 
superb  structure  was  built  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Shepherd 
S.  Woodcock,  the  architect,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  taste  and  ability.  The  front, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  exceedingly  ornate,  the 
pilasters  being  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
richly  moulded  capitals.  It  has  been  painfr- 
ed  in  imitation  of  marble,  with  such  skill  as 
to  deceive  the  eye  of  even  a  practised  con- 
noisseur. The  balconies  and  balustrades 
are  bronzed,  and  have  a  very  rich  effect. 
The  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect  have  not 
been  exhausted  on  the  exterior;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  interior  is  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  the  outside,  and  its  arrangement  shows 
the  architect  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
man.  The  entire  building  is  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Parker  Eowle  &  Sons.  The  base- 
ment floor  is  120  feet  by  30  feet,  and  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  painted  carpet  business. 
The  first  floor,  of  the  same  dimensions,  is 
used  for  ingrain  carpets.  The  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  arc  each  85  feet  by  30 
feet,  and  are  appropriated  as  follows :  The 
second  is  used  for  displaying  tapestries  and 
Brussels  carpets,  rugs,  etc. ;  of  these,  there 
is  a  fine  assortment  of  rich  and  varied  patterns  and  admirable  work- 
manship. The  third  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  yet 
more  costly  fabrics,  such  as  the  French  moqucttcs,  Wiltons,  medal- 
lions and  velvets.  The  fourth  floor  is  used  for  cutting  out  and 
making  up  carpets  ;  while  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  devoted  to  general 
storage,  for  which  purpose  they  arc  specially  adapted.  The  firm 
have  been  engaged  in  business  in  the  same  location  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  establishment  is  the  oldest  carpet 
stand  in  the  city.  They  keep  a  general  assortment  of  everything 
appertaining  to  the  carpet  business,  and  enjoy  a  well-merited  repu- 
tation. They  employ  gentlemanly  salesmen  who  have  had  large 
expericne?,  and  upholsterers  who  are  unequalled  in  putting  down 
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carpets.  A  very  large  capital  is  embarked  in  the  business,  which 
is  completely  up  to  the  mark  in  every  respect.  The  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  store  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  in  the  coun- 
try. The  shelving  is  arranged  in  racks,  supported  in  front  by  iron 
pilasters,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  accommodate  any  width 
of  carpeting.  This  is  something  entirely  new — the  invention  of 
the  architect,  and,  with  the  heavy  cornice,  has  a  splendid  effect. 
We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this  store,  because  we 
consider  it  a  model  establishment.  The  building  is  certainly  a  great 
ornament  to  the  city,  it  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  other  struc- 
tures in  a  similar  style,  as  the  material  used  combines  lightness 
with  strength  and  durability. 


SHAKER  VILLAGE,  CANTERBURY,  N.H. 

The  engraving  below  delineates  the  neat 
and  plain  settlement  of  the  Shakers  at  Can- 
terbury, New  Hampshire,  about  ten  miles 
east  of  Concord.  Everything  about  it  wears 
an  air  of  peace  and  seclusion.  This  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1792,  and  has  pros- 
pered till  they  number  about  400.  There 
are  here  three  distinct  families  in  temporal 
matters,  though  they  are  one  in  spiritual 
union.  The  houses  are  perfect  models  of 
neatness  and  simplicity.  The  land  is  tilled 
in  the  best  manner;  the  animals  are  well 
provided  for,  and  the  bams,  tools, — every- 
thing, in  short,  connected  with  the  cstablisTi- 
ment,  arc  kept  in  apple-pic  order.  Among 
the  .articles  manufactured  by  the"  Shakers, 
and  for  sale  here  to  visitors,  are  wooden 
ware,  feather  brushes  and  pens,  whips,  bas- 
kets of  various  kinds,  seines,  bags,  boxes 
formed  of  orange  rind,  cakes  of  wax  and 
maple  sugar,  bottles  of  perfumes,  essences 
and  medicines,  and  coarser  articles,  together 
with  Shaker  publications.  The  school  in- 
terests visitors  very  much ;  and  the  pupils 
appear  to  advantage  when  examined  in  any 
of  their  studies.  The  sect  of  Shaking  Qua- 
kers originated  at  Manchester,  England, 
about  1747,  and  has  twice  been  transferred 
to  America,  where  it  now  embraces  a  num- 
ber of  thriving  "  families,"  as  they  are 
termed.  The  founders  were  obscure  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  whom 
they  still  agree  in  their  rejection  of  ecclesias 
tical  authority,  in  their  refusal  to  do  military 
duty  and  to  take  oaths,  their  rejection  of 
the  sacraments,  and  their  belief  in  the  im- 
mediate revelations  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  they  term  "  gifts."  They  derive  their 
popular  name  from  the  motions  they  observe 
as  a  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  these 
were  formerly  excessively  violent  in  their 
character — leaping,  shouting  and  clapping 
of  hands  being  freely  indulged  in.  Their 
exercises  are  now  more  subdued  :  they  move 
in  a  regular  uniform  dance,  singing  a  hymn, 
marching  round  the  hall  of  worship,  and 
clapping  their  hands  in  regular  time.  We 
believe  now  some  of  the  worshippers  indulge 
in  a  rapid  whirling  motion,  like  that  of  the 
dancing  dervishes  of  the  East.  Some  of  the 
hymns  sung  are  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
"  world's  people,"  as  we  outsiders  are  termed. 
In  the  Shaker  communities,  property  is  held 
in  common,  and  the  members  enjoy  a  high 
character  from  their  neighbors  for  industry, 
frugality,  honesty  and  good  morals.  Celi- 
bacy is  a  cardinal  law  of  the  sect,  and  their 
numbers  are  increased  by  converts.  Seces- 
sions are  quite  rare.  When  a  convert  re- 
lapses from  a  state  of  grace  and  goes  out 
into  the  world  again,  the  property  he  brought 
with  him  is  refunded.  Once  in  a  while  a 
young  couple  will  leave  the  fold,  and  re- 
nouncing their  old  associations,  unite  themselves  in  holy  wedlock. 
But  such  incidents,  we  believe  are  very  unfrcqucnt.  This  sect  was 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Anno  Lee,  who  was  born  at  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  in  1736,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  black- 
smith. She  also  married  a  blacksmith  at  an  early  age.  In  1770, 
she  had,  as  she  asserted,  a  revelation  enjoining  celibacy  as  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature,  and  designating  herself  as  a  divine  person. 
From  this  time  she  was  called  "  Mother  Anne,"  but  styled  herself 
"Anne  the  Word."  She  and  her  followers  being  insulted  and 
persecuted  in  England,  came  to  this  country  in  1774,  and  formed 
the  first  community  at  Watervliet,  near  Albany.  Here  she  died  in 
1784.    Different  "  families  "  were  soon  after  organized. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  FRIEND. 

DT    THOMAS    PATIOS,  JR. 

I've  often  sat  beneath  pome  sylvan  shade. 

And  watehed  the  |>carly  moonbeams  as  they  fell 
In  radiant  beauty  over  stream  and  glade, 

Disclosing  hidden  flowerets  iu  each  dell. 

A  little  fore«t  stream  rolled  smoothly  on. 

Its  waters  mirrored  back  the  moon's  pale  ray 
Iu  beauteous  splendor,  as  it  onward  run 

To  swell  the  music  of  its  lulling  lay. 

•  It  coursed  its  way  through  lieds  of  perfumed  flowers, 
Mong  mimic  valleys  clothed  in  mossy  green, 
Inhaling  from  each  scene  the  richest  dowers, 
Till  soon  it  mingled  with  its  mother  stream. 

0  may  thy  future  life  as  smoothly  How. 

As  placid  as  ttiat  fairy  streamlet's  tide; 
O  may  thy  path  be  lit  with  friendship's  glow. 

And  through  the  ills  of  earth  triumphant  ride. 


[Written  for  llallou's  Pictorial.) 

A  SMUGGLER  IX  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 

I!Y  KUUMBMCa  W.  HAUNDEKS. 

"  Wiikx  I  was  a  younker  like  yourself,"  said  Grummet,  laving 
aside  his  pipe,  and  Witling  hack  into  a  GOwfijrtaMe  position  for  a 
yarn,  "  when  I  was  a  younker  like  yourself",  I  was  troubled  with  a 
chronie  and  irrepressible  desire  to  sec  the  world.  Not  what  you 
voting  chaps  of  now-a-days  eall  seeing  the  world,  which  means  bo- 
te up  to  all  the  ex[>onsivc  wickedness  that's  adrift  in  a  big  city. 
Mv  desire  was  to  travel,  to  visit  foreign  lands,  and  see  with  my 
own  eves  the  notable  places  of  which  I  had  read.  My  circumstan- 
ces not  being  such  as  would  admit  of  my  assuming  the  character 
of  a  tourist,  I  was  forced  to  cast  about  for  some  other  means  of 
gratifving  my  propensity,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  chose  the 
life  of  a  sailor.  A  very  few  voyages  served  to  convince  me  that, 
by  stopping  by  a  ship  from  the  time  she  left  home  till  she  returned, 
very  little  of  interest  was  to  lie  seen ;  sea-port  towns  and  ports  of 
entry  being  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  I  made  it  a  point  to  ship  only  in  vessels  from  which  I 
could  be  discharged  on  arriving  at  their  destination,  when,  with  the 
pay  for  the  trip,  and  whatever  profitable  articles  for  the  trip  I  had 
brought,  I  turned  my  back  upon  tar  buckets  and  marlin-spikes, 
and  wandered  economically  through  the  interior,  seeing  the  sights 
and  enjoying  myself  generally,  until  a  pocket  colic  drove  me  once 
more  to  the  seaside  to  recruit. 

"A  vagabond  tramp  of  this  kind  through  Wales  had  reduced 
mv  finances  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  upon  arriving  at  Liverpool  I 
was  in  some  doubt  whether  to  enjoy  a  day  or  two's  pleasuring  in 
London,  with  what  money  I  had  remaining,  or  at  once  to  take  a 
ship  where  I  was. 

"  Revolving  this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  sauntered  leisurelv  up 
Waterloo  Road,  looking  at  the  flags  of  the  shipping,  and  amusing 
myself  by  picking  out  the  vessels  of  various  nations  by  their  rig, 
when,  as  I  came  abreast  of  Waterloo  dock  gate,  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  cheery  voice  called  out : 

"  '  Hallo,  Jack  !  where  you  off  to,  now?' 

"Slewing  on  my  heel,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  Harry 
Williams,  a  former  shipmate  whom  I  hail  not  met  for  several  vears. 

"  '  Tip  us  yourdaddlc,  will  ye — the  sight  of  you  is  good  for  sore 
eyes,  or  well  ones  either,  for  that  matter.  Where  have  you  kept 
yourself  this  thousand  years,  my  bold  pup  ?  I  thought  the  sharks 
had  you  years  ago.' 

"  Returning  the  cordial  gripe  of  his  hand,  for  I  am  alwavs  glad 
to  run  afoul  an  old  shipmate,  I  favored  him  with  my  opinion  that 
the  shark  was  not  yet  spawned  that  would  make  a  supper  of  me. 

"  '  I  hope  not,'  he  continued,  hooking  his  arm  in  mine,  as  to- 
gether we  walked  up  the  street.  '  But  what  are  you  doing  now  ? 
walking  out  for  your  health  '.' 

"I  acquainted  him  with  the  particulars  of  my  late  tramp,  and 
also  that  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  ship. 

"  '  O,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  ship  just  yet,'  he  replied.  '  Wages 
will  be  higher  in  a  day  or  two,  and  it  will  pay  you  well  to  wait 
ashore  for  a  while.  You  have  nothing  particular  to  do  this  after- 
noon ?' 

"  I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"' What  do  you  say  to  a  little  sail  down  the  harbor?  I've  a 
boat  waiting  for  me  at  the  stairs  by  the  old  church  ;  there  are  sev- 
eral little  matters  that  I  want  to  attend  to  down  below  ;  anil  besides, 
there  is  a  fine  barque  outside,  waiting  for  a  crew.  I've  some  no- 
tion of  going  in  her  myself,  and  there'll  be  a  chance  for  you,  too, 
if  you  like.  We  will  have  a  squint  at  her  as  we  come  along  back." 

"  '  Is  there  any  one  going  besides  yourself  V  I  asked,  without 
any  particular  interest,  but  merely  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

"  '  Yes,  there  are  a  couple  of  chape  waiting  iu  the  boat  now.' 

"  '  Do  I  know  them  !' 

"'  No — I  reckon  not,'  he  replied,  'but  that  needn't  make  any 
difference — •they  are  bricks,  both  of  them.' 

"  Having  nothing  else  to  occupy  my  time,  I  consented  to  make 
one  of  the  party,  and  we  walked  rapidly  toward  the  stairs.  Harry 
Williams,  who  had,  as  I  before  remarked,  been  a  former  shipmate 
of  mine — was  a  tall,  finely-built  fellow,  over  whose  handsome  face 
a  good-natured  smile  constantly  flitted,  and  which  required  only 
the  least  little  bit  of  provocation  to  increase  to  a  merry  and 
Tcry  catching  laugh.  He  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  his  imper- 
turbable good  humor,  his  willingness  to  oblige,  and  his  contempt 


of  danger,  won  him  hosts  of  friends  wherever  he  went ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  good  qualities — indeed,  1  may  say  in  conse- 
quence of  them — he  was  not  the  man  to  whose  guidance  a  very 
cautious  man  would  yield  himself  implicitly.  He  was  too  fond  of 
danger  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  excitement  it  afforded,  and  so 
careless  of  consequences  that,  without  intending  any  evil,  he  would 
be  likely  to  draw  a  person  into  a  scrape  from  which  he  might  find 
it  much  more  difficult  to  extricate  himself,  than  would  Harry  with 
his  genius  for  such  things.  His  propensity  for  having  a  hand  in 
every  new  thing  that  offered  either  profit  or  excitement,  and  his 
aptitude  in  everything  he  undertook,  was  so  great,  that  I  should 
not  have  been  in  the  least  surprised  had  I,  instead  of  meeting  him 
that  day,  been  informed  that  he  had  become  a  parson  and  gone  as 
a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  or  transformed  himself  into  a  noto- 
rious but  not  very  blood-thirsty  pirate.  In  either  case,  I  should 
have  said,  'just  what  I  expected  of  him,'  and  meant  it,  too.  In- 
deed, such  was  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
he  might  have  accommodated  himself  to  both  professions,  prac- 
tising each  on  alternate  days,  and  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  to 
his  parishioners  in  the  one  case,  and  made  a  most  exemplary  pirate 
in  the  other. 

"  Upon  arriving  at  the  stairs  we  found  the  boat  waiting,  and 
jumping  on  board,  we  hoisted  sail  and  were  soon  running  swiftly 
down  by  the  city.  The  two  '  bricks '  who  Harry  had  informed  mc 
were  to  be  our  companions,  I  found  to  l>e  a  couple  of  very  ordinary 
sailor  chaps,  with  nothing  very  remarkable  about  them,  either  for 
good  or  evil ;  there  appeared,  however,  to  be  a  pretty  good  under- 
standing between  them  and  Harry,  for  a  good  deal  of  blind  talk 
passed  between  them,  which  to  mc  was  perfectly  unintelligible, 
and  to  which,  indeed,  I  paid  but  little  attention,  thinking  it  none 
of  my  business,  and  being  otherwise  engaged  in  looking  at  tho 
shipping. 

"  The  sail  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  for  the  afternoon  was  re- 
markably fine  and  (dear,  while  a  brisk  breeze  from  the  north'ard 
drove  us  swiftly  down  the  Mersey,  giving  us  a  fine  view  of  Liver- 
pool on  the  one  side  and  Rirkenhead  on  the  opposite  shore.  Down 
through  the  Meet  of  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  our  lit- 
tle craft  danced  merrily  on.  Down  the  broad  river  we  sped  with 
flowing  sheet,  until,  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  Irish  Sea  broke  in  foamy  wreaths  beneath  our  prow, 
and  bv  sunset,  the  blue  mountain  peaks  of  Wales  were  well  on  our 
larboard  beam,  as  we  headed  for  Anglesea  Island.  I  had  been  too 
much  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  to  give  much  heed  to 
the  distance  we  were  running,  but  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  it 
struck  mc  as  being  rather  singular  that  no  preparations  were  made 
for  putting  back,  and  I  said  as  much  to  Harry. 

"  '  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  had  sonic  business  to  attend  to  down  Inf- 
low ?'  he  asked,  exchanging  significant  glances  with  the  other  two 
men. 

Yes,  but  what  the  deuce  do  you  call  down  below  ?  At  the 
rate  we  arc  going  now,  we  shall  be  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  before 
morning  ;  if  that  is  your  destination,  say  so  at  once.' 

"  '  No,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  ;  wc  haven't  to  go  that  far,'  he 
replied,  with  his  merry  laugh,  which  was  cehoed  by  the  other  men, 
who  winked  knowingly  at  each  other. 

"  '  And  the  barque  that  was  laying  in  the  stream  waiting  for  her 
crew,  that  we  were  to  get  a  squint  at,  how  about  that  ?'  I  asked, 
rather  sharply,  for  I  began  to  sec  that  I  had  been  deceived. 

"  *  0,  we'll  have  a  look  at  her  us  wc  go  back  ?' 

"'  Rut  it  will  be  dark  when  wc  return.' 

"  '  True — I  had  forgotten  that,'  he  replied,  laughing  as  though 
it  was  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world.  '  We'll  go  and  look  at  the 
barque  to-morrow,  next  week,  when  she  comes  back  from  her  next 
voyage,  or  most  any  time' 

"  As  he  spoke,  he  put  the  tiller  down,  heading  the  boat  away 
from  Anglesea,  and  toward  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

"  '  Look  here,  Williams,'  said  I,  getting  my  temper  up  to  con- 
cert pitch,  '  I  don't  like  this  style  of  doing  business.  I  want  to 
understand  what  all  this  means,  before  I  go  any  further.' 

"' There,  there,  Jack,  don't  get  into  a  pet,  my  pup,1  he  said, 
giving  the  tiller  to  one  of  the  other  men  and  seating  himself  by 
mv  side  iu  the  waist.  '  It  was  rather  hard  to  kidnap  you,  that's  a 
fact ;  but  you  see  I  was  afraid  to  mention  what  I  wanted  of  you, 
on  shore,  for  fear  you  wouldn't  come,  and  being  in  too  much  of  a 
hurrv  to  hunt  up  another  good  man,  I  was  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  do  as  I  have  done.' 

"  '  Well,  what  the  deuce  do  yon  want  of  me  >'  I  asked,  not  at 
all  mollified,  for  it  isn't  pleasant  to  any  one  to  l>c  entrapped  and 
made  a  fool  of. 

" 1  Simply  this,  Jack.  I  want  you,  when  you  go  into  Liver- 
pool to-morrow  morning,  to  have  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars more  in  your  pocket  than  you  have  now — that's  all.' 

"  '  Nonsense,'  I  growded,  '  do  you  suppose  you  can  make  me  1m> 
licvc  you  can  raise  such  a  sum,  or  what  is  still  less  likely,  that 
you  will  let  mc  have  it  ?' 

"  '  It's  as  true  as  preaching,  nevertheless,  only  I  don't  intend  to 
give  it  to  you — I  mean  you  shall  earn  it,  and  we  all  expect  to  earn 
a  like  sum,  a  hundred  and  twenty  sovereigns  for  the  job  is  the 
tune  we  dance  to ;  to  be  divided  equally  among  us  four  chaps. 
You  needn't  think  I  should  have  taken  you  into  partnership,  to 
make  the  shares  smaller,  if  we  hadn't  been  obliged  to ;  wc  shall  be 
obliged  to  pull  four  oars  going  back,  and  that's  the  way  you  are  to 
earn  the  money,  my  lion's  cub,  so  you  may  thank  me  for  getting 
you  on  to  a  good  lay.' 

"  '  And  wliut  is  this  wonderful  job  V  I  asked. 

"  '  Why — a  very  ordinary  kind  of  job  indeed.  There  is  a  sharp 
old  gentleman  with  a  hooked  nose  and  of  the  Hebrew  jiersuasion 
who  does  a  little  in  the  fancy  goods  line,  up  in  Liverpool,  and  hap- 
pening to  have  several  packages  of  lace  and  jewelry  knocking 
about  somewhere  between  here  and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  is  nat- 


urally anxious  to  get  them  into  his  shop  to-night,  for  fear  they  may 
get  damaged  by  salt  water  or  something,  and  as  they  arc  rather 
valuable,  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  sum  I  have  mentioned.' 

"  '  To  make  a  long  story  short,  you  intend  to  smuggle  them,  and 
expect  mc  to  assist  you  I1 

"  '  Well,  if  you  like  to  call  things  by  such  wicked  names,  you've 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.' 

"  '  I  shall  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  affair,'  I  replied, 
stoutly. 

"  '  O,  yes,  you  will,  Jack,'  he  returned.  '  I  don't  see,  for  my 
part,  how  you  can  very  well  avoid  it ;  hero  you  arc  in  the  boat, 
without  a  possibility  of  getting  out  until  wo  get  back  to  Liverpool 
with  the  goods.' 

"  '  I  shall  hail  the  first  craft  wo  meet,  and  state  the  case  totthem.' 

"  '  In  that  way  you'll  bite  your  own  nose  off  with  n  vengeance, 
don't  you  see  i  If  you  were  to  do  such  a  silly  thing  as  that,  when 
the  craft  you  hailed  came  alongside,  each  of  us  would  swear  he 
was  the  man  that  hailed,  and  there  would  be  a  couple  or  three 
years  in  chokey  for  the  bunch  of  us,  so  the  licst  thing  for  you  is  to 
lend  us  a  hand  and  take  your  money  like  a  good  boy.' 

"  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  tight  place,  and  that  the  easiest  way  to 
get  out  of  it  was  to  lend  a  hand  to  accomplish  the  business  as 
speedily  as  possible.  1  was,  nevertheless,  highly  indignant  at  the 
means  taken  to  bring  me  into  the  scrape,  and  in  moody  sileneo  I 
seated  myself  apart  from  the  rest,  refusing  to  join  in  their  con- 
versation, and  answering  their  questions  only  in  snappish  mono- 
syllables. Not  that  I  had  any  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  the  sin 
of  doctoring  the  revenue  a  bit,  but  a  disagreeable  recollection  of  a 
dreary  three  months  passed  in  the  gloomy  French  prison  at  Liver- 
pool, for  the  horrible  crime  of  taking  a  poud  of  tobacco  through 
the  dock  gates,  without  paying  the  queen  for  the  privilege,  made  mo 
dread  with  many  forebodings,  the  years  which  I  should  probably 
pass  in  the  same  institution,  for  the  much  greater  crime  in  which  I 
was  an  unwilling  accomplice. 

"  By  this  time  it  had  become  quite  dark,  there  being  no  moon, 
and  some  light,  fleecy  clouds  that  had  been  gathering  in  the  north- 
west, now  began  to  drift  slowly  across  the  heavens,  obscuring  tho 
dim  starlight.  We  continued  to  run  seaward  nearly  an  hour  long- 
er, by  which  time,  as  near  as  I  could  judge  by  the  light,  wc  had 
made  a  distance  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  from  the  city, 
when  the  helm  was  suddenly  put  hard  down,  bringing  the  boat  in- 
to the  wind,  and  shivering  her  sail  in  the  breeze.  Harry  now 
stepped  forward  to  the  bow,  and  taking  from  the  cuddy  a  small 
dark  lantern,  lifted  the  slide,  letting  a  bright  ray  of  light  from  a 
powerful  lens  stream  far  over  the  water,  and  almost  instantly 
closed  it  again.  This  was  repeated  three  times  at  intervals  of 
about  a  minute,  my  companions,  meanwhile,  looking  eagerly 
through  the  darkness  ahead. 

"  In  a  short  time  a  signal  precisely  similar  to  the  one  wc  had 
shown,  was  made  about  three  points  off  our  larboard  how,  at  an 
apparent  distance  of  about  two  miles. 

" '  All  right  so  far,'  said  Harry,  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  which 
was  echoed  by  the  other  two  men. 

"  The  sail  was  again  filled  away,  and  keeping  the  boat's  head 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  signal  which  had  answer- 
ed ours,  wc  continued  to  run  something  like  twenty  minutes,  when 
we  fonnd  ourselves  within  hail  of  a  small  schooner,  which  was 
laying  to. 

"  '  Hard  down  your  helm,'  said  Harry,  in  a  low  voice,  and  again 
our  craft  was  run  up  into  the  wind. 

" '  Boat  ahoy !'  hailed  a  voice  from  the  schooner. 
"  '  Hulloa  !' ' 

"  '  Where  are  you  bound  ?' 

"'To  the  moon,'  replied  Harry;  'how  shall  wc  find  it,  full 
or  not  !' 

"'Full,'  responded  the  voice.  *  How  is  it  where  you  come  from, 
light  or  dark  !' 

"  '  Dark  as  your  pocket.' 

" '  All  right,'  was  the  reply  from  the  schooner. 

"  And  with  a  few  stroke*  of  the  oars  we  were  alongside,  and  a 
rope  was  made  fast  to  her  fore-shroud.  Harry  sprang  upon  her 
deck,  and  an  examination  of  his  credentials  having  proved  satis- 
factory, four  packages,  weighing  some  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  each, 
nicely  done  up  and  scaled,  were  passed  over  into  our  bout. 

"'Good  night,'  said  Harry,  as  we  shoved  the  boat  away  from 
the  vessel's  side. 

'"A  safo  passage  to  you,  lioys,'  replied  the  voice  from  the 
schooner ;  '  you'll  have  to  look  out  sharp  for  yourselves.' 

" '  No  fear  of  us — look  out  for  yourself,'  was  replied,  as  wc 
quickly  drifted  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

"  •  Now  then,  Jack,'  said  Harry,  slapping  me  encouragingly  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  '  Yes — to  a  homo  that  wc  shall  find  it  rather  difficult  to  quit 
for  a  few  years,  in  my  opinion.  I've  not  the  remotest  idea  that  wo 
can  get  these  goods  ashore  without  being  taken.  I've  seen  tho 
thing  tried  too  many  times  without  success,  to  bclicvo  it  can  lie  ac- 
complished now.' 

" '  0,  don't  always  be  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
I've  travelled  this  road  quite  a  number  of  times  without  breaking 
my  shins,  and  if  things  go  badly  to-night,  why  wc  can  slip  the 
duds  overboard  in  the  dark,  and  they  are  heavy  enough  to  go 
quietly  to  the  bottom.' 

"  '  In  which  case  wo  may  think  ourselves  lucky  to  get  off  with 
an  acquittal  after  several  months'  imprisonment  and  a  trial  on  sus- 
picion. I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Williams,  I  consider  it  n  contempt- 
ible thing  in  you  to  entrap  me  into  this  scrape,  and  though  I  shall 
lend  a  hand  to  get  the  tiling  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  affair,  yet  I  do  not  sanction  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, neither  do  I  wish  any  of  the  proceeds.' 

" '  As  you  choose,  Jack,'  he  replied,  a  little  nettled  by  my 
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speech,  for,  not  feeling  anything  like  fear  himself,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand what  must  have  seemed  to  him  my  foolish  obstinacy,  and 
walking  aft,  lie  seated  himself  in  the  stcrnshects,  leaving  me  to  my 
reflections. 

"  The  breeze  freshened  considerably  as  the  night  advanced,  but 
being  fair,  we  were  only  too  glad  to  have  it'  blow  a  gale,  and 
after  three  hours  smart  sailing  we  were  up  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey.  Our  course  lay  through  the  fleet  of  vessels  riding  at  an- 
chor, and  by  the  city  where  the  ever  watchful  eyes  of  the  revenuo 
officials  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect  anything  bearing  tho 
slightest  resemblance  to  contraband  traffic.  Here  our  danger  com- 
menced— could  we  pass  the  city  unobserved  all  would  be  well. 

'"Lower  the  sail  and  strike  the  mast,'  said  Harry,  in  a  low  tone. 
'  We  must  trust  to  our  oars  now,  my  lads,  and  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency;  the  sail,  although  it  would  help  us  greatly,  would  be 
likely  to  be  seen,  and  create  suspicion.' 

"  The  mast  was  struck,  the  sail  stowed  as  silently  as  possible, 
and  with  muffled  oars  we  bent  to  our  work,  impelling  the  boat 
through  the  water  at  a  rate  which  only  a  consciousness  of  our  dan- 
ger could  have  enabled  us  to  compass.  In  silence  and  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  we  had  already  accomplished  half  the  distance, 
when  one  of  the  thole  pins  in  the  forward  rowlock  broke  off  with  a 
sharp  crack,  precipitating  the  bow  oarsman  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  with  considerable  violence  and  with  not  a  little  noise.  He 
was  not  at  all  injured,- however/and  the  pin  being  immediately  re- 
placed, we  kept  on  our  way.  But  the  disturbance  had  attracted 
tho  attention  of  those  we  had  the  most  cause  to  dread. 

"'  Who  goes  there  V  hailed  a  voice  not  more  than  a  hundred 
fathoms  from  us.    '  What  boat  is  that  1  Stop,  or  we'll  fire  into  you  !' 

"  '  Pull !  pull !'  whispered  Harry,  in  an  excited  tone,  and  we 
bent  to  the  oars  with  the  vigor  of  desperation. 

"  A  flash,  a  report,  and  a  musket  ball  crashed  through  tho  sides 
of  the  boat. 

" '  Stop  !  or  we'll  blow  you  out  of  water !'  exclaimed  the  voice 
again. 

"  '  Down  with  you,  my  lads,'  said  Harry,  in  his  usual  tone,  for 
there  was  no  longer  any  use  in  keeping  silent ;  and  following  his 
example  we  all  tumbled  together  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  Nor  were  we  at  all  too  soon,  for  the  next  instant  a  volley  of 
musket  balls  pattered  over  the  upper  works  of  our  boat,  but  being 
ourselves  below  the  water  line,  we  escaped  uninjured. 

"  '  Now's  your  time,  my  boys  !'  exclaimed  Harry,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  seizing  an  oar.  '  We  can  gain  on  them  while  they  are 
reloading,  and  perhaps  dodge  them  in  the  darkness.' 

"  Wo  needed  no  second  command,  but  buckled  to  our  work  with 
a  will.  All  hope  of  escape  seemed  lost  to  us,  however,  when  tho 
occupants  of  the  revenue  boat  astern  struck  a  blue  light,  flooding 
the  whole  river  with  its  lurid  glare,  and  showing  our  position  as 
clearly  as  though  it  had  been  noonday.  One  of  our  men  seized 
one  of  the  packages  of  goods  with  the  intention  of  casting  it 
overboard,  but  Harry  kicked  his  hand  away,  and  with  an  impatient 
gesture  motioned  us  to  continue  rowing.  There  was  no  chance  of 
avoiding  our  pursuers  by  any  method  we  could  suggest,  aud  so  we 
mechanically  obeyed  him. 

"' They  pull  six  oars,'  ho  muttered,  glancing  uneasily  astern, 
'we  can't  run  away;  however,  I  don't  despair  of  fixing  them  yet." 

"As  tho  blue  light,  which  had  burned  several  minutes,  began  to 
fade,  Harry  shifted  his  oar  from  the  after  rowlock  to  the  stem, 
where  it  could  be  used  as  a  steering  oar,  and  upon  the  light  dis- 
appearing altogether,  he  suddenly  turned  the  boat's  head  directly 
across  the  stream,  which  course  wc  pursued  until  a  feeble  glimmer 
from  the  pursuing  boat  showed  that  another  light  was  about  being 
struck,  then  directing  our  course  directly  down  stream,  and  aided 
by  the  strong  current  we  ran  alongside  the  hull  of  a  steamer  that 
had  been  launched  the  day  before,  keeping  the  steamer  between  us 
and  our  pursuers,  and  by  the  time  the  light  had  acquired  Sufficient 
strength  to  render  objects  distinct,  wc  were  holding  on  to  the  pad- 
dles, completely  hid  from  their  sight. 

"  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  a  four-oared  boat,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  from  one  impelled  by  six,  would  pull  with  the 
stream,  and  toward  the  shore,  until  an  opportunity  offered  for  land- 
ing. This  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  revenue  officers,  for 
upon  missing  us,  they  turned  and  pulled  rapidly  down  stream, 
with  tho  evident  intention  of  heading  us  off  when — as  they  expect- 
ed— we  should  emerge  from  the  floct  of  vssels  among  which  we 
had  vanished.  By  this  manoeuvre  wc  placed  something  like  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  between  us,  and  added  materially  to  our  chance  of 
escape.  But  although  wc  were  lost  to  the  sight  of  our  first  pursu- 
ers, we  were  in  plain  view  from  the  shore,  and  by  the  lights  that 
were  now  kept  constantly  burning,  wc  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing several  boats  leave  tho  side  of  the  docks,  and  pull  toward  us. 

"  '  Up  with  the  sail,  boys,  and  be  lively  about  it ;  then  man  the 
oars  for  your  lives,'  cried  Harry,  pushing  our  boat  into  the  stream. 

"  Never  was  order  more  promptly  executed,  and,  with  our  large 
sail  drawing  in  the  stiff  breeze,  together  with  our  frantic  efforts  at 
the  oar,  we  dashed  along  at  a  wonderful  rate ;  but  the  revenue 
boats,  having  the  advantage  both  in  build  and  an  additional  pair 
of  oars,  gained  slowly  but  surely  upon  us.  Onward  flew  our  little 
craft — past  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  past  the  city,  till  its  multitudes 
of  lights  glimmered  feebly  in  the  distance — up  the  broad  Mersey 
we  held  our  way,  the  fleet  of  pursuing  boats  coining  fearfully  near- 
er and  nearer,  until  we  got  fairly  into  the  country,  where  the  banks 
of  the  river  shelved  down  to  the  water. 

"  '  Stand  by  to  grab  your  bundles  and  land,'  shouted  Harry,  in 
a  fever  of  excitement. 

"  And  with  one  stroke  of  the  steering  oar,  he  drove  the  prow  of 
our  boat  high  on  to  the  bank.  Following  his  example,  each  one 
of  us  seized  a  package,  and  with  the  speed  of  men  flying  for  their 
liberty,  we  darted  up  the  bank  and  across  the  country.  A  volley 
of  shots  from  the  revenue  boats  whizzed  around  us,  but  without 


inflicting  any  injury,  and  the  pursuit  was  kept  up  for  some  time  on 
shore,  but  Harry's  perfect  knowledge  of  the  locality  enabled  us  to 
dodge  them  with  the  greatest  ease. 

"  Having  finally  got  rid  of  them  by  starting  them  on  a  false 
scent,  wc  walked  rapidly  on,  making  a  wide  circuit  to  enter  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  on  the  landward  side.  Up  one  miserable,  filthy 
alley  and  down  another  wo  followed  our  guide,  through  what 
would  have  been  a  perfect  labyrinth  to  a  stranger,  and  fortunately 
without  meeting  a  policeman,  which  saved  us  the  trouble  and  dan- 
ger of  poking  him  over,  until  we  reached  a  wretched,  tumble-down 
building  in  the  worst  quarter  of  the  city.  At  the  door  of  this 
rookery  Harry  gave  a  peculiar  knock,  which  at  once  procured  us 
admittance,  and  leading  the  way  up  stairs  as  though  he  was  famil- 
iar with  the  place,  we  deposited  our  burdens  upon  a  table  in  a  well 
lighted  and  furnished  apartment. 

"'So  dish  ish  do  goodsh,eh?  All  right  and  safe?'  said  a 
greedy  looking  Hebrew,  examining  the  seals  of  the  packages  to 
see  if  they  were  not  broken. 

" '  Yes — my  jolly  child  of  Israel,  there  are  the  goods,  and 
trouble  enough  we've  had  to  get  them,  so  shell  out  the  rocks  as 
quick  as  you  can  possibly  make  it  convenient,  for  I  want  to  dis- 
perse, I  do,'  said  Harry,  rapping  tho  table  with  his  knuckles  to  en- 
force his  request. 

"  Tho  Jew,  having  satisfied  himself  that  nothing  had  been  ab- 
stracted from  tho  packages,  drew  from  a  safe  a  bag  of  coin,  and 
slowly  counted  out  a  hundred  and  twenty  gold  sovereigns. 

"  '  There,  boys,  is  your  money,'  said  Harry,  dividing  the  coin  in- 
to four  separate  piles,  one  of  which  he  pocketed ;  then  turning  to 
me,  he  extended  his  hand  with,  '  we're  as  good  friends  as  ever, 
ar'n't  wc,  Jack  V 

"  I  looked  in  his  handsome,  good-humored  face,  then  at  the 
money  spread  so  temptingly  before  me,  and  thought  what  a  fool  I 
should  be  to  bite  my  own  nose  off  for  a  little  spite.  So  I  pocketed 
the  money  and  the  affront,  wrung  Harry's  hand,  and  slipping  out 
of  the  house,  made  my  way  unobserved  to  my  old  boarding  place. 
The  earl}-  train  next  morning  carried  me  to  London,  and  that 
money  stood  mc  in  for  a  cheap,  but  very  pleasant  summer  trip  up 
the  Khino." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  CURE  FOR  DESPONDENCY. 

BY  MRS.  E.  WELLMONT. 

"  Please,  sir,  take  mo  over  the  crossing,"  said  a  little,  faint 
voice,  as  I  was  leisurely  taking  my  morning  walk. 

The  strange  request  aroused  me  from  my  reverie,  and  looking 
imploringly  in  my  face  stood  a  thinly  clad,  shivering  little  girl,  who 
carried  a  small  bundle,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  with  singular 
tenacity.  I  gave  a  searching  look  into  the  child's  face  while  she 
imploringly  repeated  : 

"  Will  you  take  me  over  the  crossing,  quick,  sir  ?  I'm  in  such 
a  hurry  V 

Tossing  her  in  my  arms  I  bounded  over  the  muddy  pathway, 
and  just  as  I  set  down  my  little  charge,  the  bundle  slipped  from 
her  grasp,  or  rather  its  contents,  leaving  the  empty  paper  in  her 
hand  and  an  embroidered  vest  upon  the  sidewalk.  I  picked  up 
the  vest,  and  in  doing  so,  unrolled  the  same,  when  lining,  sewing- 
silk  and  padding  were  all  disengaged,  so  that  the  nimble  fingers  of 
tho  poor  child  picked  up  and  brushed  and  packed  them  together 
again  with  scrupulous  care,  and  tying  them  firmly  she  gave  me  a 
sweet  smile  and  bounded  along.  Sho  would  soon  have  passed 
from  my  sight,  had  I  not  again  called  after  her,  and  interrogated 
her  why  she  made  such  haste. 

"  0,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  because  my  mother  must  have  expected 
mo  an  hour  ago.  I  have  been  waiting  for  the  young  gentleman  at 
the  tailor's  shop  to  decide  which  color  ho  preferred,  and  then  the 
tailor  told  me  to  stop  while  he  cut  it,  and  then  he  gave  me  such  a 
beautiful  pattern  for  my  mother  to  embroider  it  by — but  it's  a  sight 
of  work  to  do  it,  sir,  and  I'm  afraid  she  will  sit  up  all  the  long 
nights  to  sew,  while  I  am  sleeping,  for  the  man  said  ho  must  have 
it  completed  by  next  Thursday ;  the  young  gentleman  is  to  be 
married  then,  and  will  want  it — and  if  it  isn't  done,  maybe  he 
would  never  give  mother  another  stitch  of  work,  and  then  what 
would  become  of  us  ?" 

And  as  the  child  hurried  on  I  caught  the  samo  quickened  foot- 
steps, and  followed  on  until  we  came  to  another  crossing,  when 
again  came  the  beseeching  tone  : 

"  Will  you  take  me  over  this  crossing,  too,  sir?" 

It  was  done  in  a  trice,  and  my  interest  in  the  child  increased  as 
her  prattle  continued  : 

"  Mama  is  to  have  two  whole  dollars  for  this  work,  and  she 
means  to  buy  mc  a  new  frock  with  a  part  of  the  money,  and  then 
we  shall  have  a  great  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  milk,  and  mother 
will  spend  time  to  cat  with  mc — and  if  there  is  any  money  left,  she 
says  I  shall  have  a  little  open-work  straw  bonnet  and  go  to  Sunday 
school  with  Susy  Nilcs." 

And  her  little  feet  scarcely  touched  the  walk,  so  swift  and  fairy- 
like  was  her  tread. 

"  And  does  your  mother  work  for  one  man  all  tho  time,  little 
girl  V  I  inquired. 

"  (),  no,  sir  ;  it  is  only  now  and  then  she  gets  such  a  nice  job — 
most  of  the  time  she  has  to  sew  for  slop-shops,  where  she  earns 
but  about  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  day,  and  then  she  has  hardly 
enough  to  pay  her  rent,  and  it  isn't  all  the  time  wo  get  enough  to 
cat — but  then  mother  always  gives  mc  the  big  slice  when  there  is 
one  great  and  one  little  one  ;  sometimes  she  cries,  and  don't  cat 
hcr's  at  all." 

A  coach  was  passing — the  child  looked  toward  it  and  remarked  : 
"  I  know  the  lady  in  that  pretty  carriage — she  is  the  very  one 


that  is  going  to  many  the  young  gentleman  who  is  to  w 
this  embroidered  vest.   She  came  to  my  home  yesterday  to  get  i 
mother  to  spangle  the  wreath  round  her  white  satin  dress,  and  it  s 
just  the  same  pattern  that  is  to  be  put  on  the  vest — but  she  could 
not  do  it,  'cause  her  eye-sight  is  poor  and  the  spangles  shined  so." 

My  tongue  was  silent — could  it  be  that  these  were  the  very  arti- 
cles which  were  to  be  worn  at  my  Ellen's  wedding  !  For  did  I 
not  pay  for  two  ounces  of  spangles  yesterday,  and  what  was  it 
that  vexed  Ellen  so  but  because  she  could  not  find  anybody  to  sew 
them  on  when  she  returned !  She  said  Mrs.  Taggard  was  almost 
blind. 

"  My  little  girl,"  said  I,  "  is  your  name  Taggard  V 

"  Yes,  sir — 'Gusta  Taggard,  and  we  live  down  in  Bleak  Court. 
Arc  you  going  home  with  mc  V 

It  was  a  sensible  conjecture,  for  why  else  should  I  follow  on. 

"  I  am  going  to  sec  you  safely  at  the  door  and  to  help  you  over 
all  the  crossings." 

"  There's  only  one  more,  sir,  and  here  it  is — we  live  down  there 
at  No.  3,  on  the  basement  floor.  Maybe  you  would  come  with  tho 
missionary  some  time  and  see  us." 

The  child  looked  kindly,  and,  as  she  sweetly  bade  mo  "  good- 
by,  sir,"  I  thrust  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and  drew  from  it  all 
the  change  it  contained,  which  was  a  bright  fifty-cent  piece,  and 
placing  it  in  her  little  palm,  "  'Gusta  Taggard "  gave  mc  her 
heartfelt  thanks,  and  was  soon  out  of  my  sight. 

An  horn-  before,  I  had  started  from  my  home  an  invalid.  I  had 
long  deliberated  whether  an  exposure  to  a  chilly  cast  wind  would 
not  injure  rather  than  improve  me.  I  was  melancholy,  too ;  my 
only  daughter  was  about  to  be  married — there  was  confusion  all 
over  the  house — the  event  was  to  be  celebrated  in  fashionable 
style.  Ellen's  dress  had  cost  what  would  have  been  a  fortune  to 
this  poor  seamstress,  and  I  moralized.  But  I  had  forgotten  my- 
self— the  cough  which  had  troubled  mc  was  no  longer  oppressive  ; 
I  breathed  quite  freely  and  yet  I  had  walked  more  briskly  than  I 
had  done  for  months,  without  so  much  fatigue  as  slow  motion  oc- 
casioned— so  that  when  I  returned,  my  wife  rallied  me  upon  look- 
ing ten  years  younger  than  when  I  left  her  in  the  morning ;  and 
when  I  told  her  the  specific  lay  in  my  walk  with  a  little  prattler 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  left  her  happier  than  I  found  her, 
she  took  the  occasion  to  press  the  purchase  for  Ellen  of  a  diamond 
broach,  affirming  if  the  gift  of  fifty  cents  made  me  so  much  hap- 
pier, and  that,  too,  to  a  little  errand  street  girl,  what  would  fifty 
times  that  amount  confer  upon  one's  only  daughter,  upon  the  evo 
of  her  marriage  ? 

I  gave  the  diamond  broach — I  paid  the  most  extravagant  bills 
to  upholsterers,  dry  goods  establishments,  confectioners  and  musi- 
cians with  which  to  enliven  the  great  occasion,  and  yet  I  found 
more  satisfaction  in  providing  for  the  real  wants  of  little  Gusta 
Taggard  and  her  mother  than  in  all  the  splendid  outlay  at  the 
wedding  ceremony ;  and  it  was  not  that  it  cost  less  which  made 
the  satisfaction,  but  it  was  that  all  extravagant  outlays,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  are  unsatisfactory,  while  ministering  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  truly  needy  and  industrious  confers  its  own  reward. 

I  had  seen  the  glittering  spangled  dress — but  it  was  made  ready 
by  some  poor,  emaciated  sufferer,  who  toiled  on  in  patient  trust, 
and  the  embroidered  vest  was  finished  by  the  strained  vision  and 
aching  head  of  another,  who  was  emphatically  one  of  "  God's 
poor,"  upon  whom  blight  nor  disgrace  had  fallen,  save  by  His  ap- 
pointment, and  the  diamond  broach  was  borne  off  with  admiring 
throngs  but  to  be  envied  and  coveted,  while  the  simple  fifty  cents 
bestowed  upon  my  little  street  acquaintance,  had  introduced  mc  to 
a  new  species  of  enjoyment  whic  h  never  cloys  in  the  retrospect  or 
causes  uneasiness  in  the  prospective.  I  had  learned  to  do  good  in 
small  ways — my  morning  walks  have  now  an  object  and  aim.  I 
pass  by  splendid  palaces  to  hasten  to  Bleak  Court,  and  thence  on 
to  yet  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  so  that  my  invalidism  is  fast 
leaving  me  by  the  new  direction  which  is  given  to  my  thoughts. 

I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  while  I  cheerfully  pay  for  flannel 
robes,  and  whalebone  skirts,  and  opera  hats,  and  jewels,  and  sil- 
ver ware,  and  servants,  and  all  the  requirements  which  fashion  im- 
poses, I  derive  far  less  pleasure  from  surveying  them,  than  in  sit- 
ting beside  some  worthy  recipient  of  charity,  who  tells  me  that  the 
little  sum  "  you  gave  mc  saved  mc  from  despair  and  self-destruc- 
tion, and  enabled  mc  to  become  helpful,  so  that  no  other  assistance 
is  now  necessary."  Such  a  confession  fills  a  void  which  administer- 
ing to  luxtiry  never  can  ;  and  all  this  satisfaction  originated  in  first 
helping  a  little  child  over  the  crossing. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  CITY  OF  CHIC  AGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  views  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  were 
drawn  for  ns  by  Mr.  Killmrn,  and  are  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  recent  tour  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  fresh  and  authentic  material  for  the  pages 
of  our  paper.  Our  cities  and  towns  change  so  rap- 
idly in  the  fiery  progress  of  the  day,  that  a  picture  of 
n  settlement  taken  Inst  year  would"  exhibit  a  totally 
different  scene  from  one  sketched  to-day.  We  have 
labored  in  these  transcripts  of  nature,  to  ensure  accu- 
racy in  every  case.  Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing cities  of  the  West.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  Hiver,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, surrounded  on  all  hut  the  lake  side,  by  open, 
flat  prairie.  In  rapidity  of  growth  it  has  far  outstrip- 
ped all  the  cities  of  the  Western  States.  Twenty-six 
or  seven  years  ago,  the  present  city  consisted  merely 
of  the  enclosure  of  Fort  Dearborn,  and  the  oldest  na- 
tive of  Chicago  cannot  be  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
Our  large  picture  represents  Fort  Dearborn  and  the 
block-house,  the  last  relics  of  ancient  Chicago,  which 
arc  now  being  demolished.  In  the  centre  is  seen  the 
block-house,  a  building  of  heavy  timbers,  with  nar- 
row loopholes  for  light  and  defence,  the  appearance 
of  which  carries  one  back  to  the  days  of  the  early 
settlers,  who  not  only  had  to  fight  against  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  inhospitable  wilderness,  but  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  use  their  greatest  exertions  against  the 
Indians.  At  the  right  of  the  picture  is  seen  the  light 
house,  and  near  it  the  light-keeper's  home.  To  the 
left,  immediately  over  the  buildings  of  the  fort,  i*  the 
marine  hospital,  a  fine,  commodious  structure,  while 
in  the  rear  are  glimpses  of  some  of  the  buildings  of 
the  modem  city.  "Karlvin  the  present  century," 
says  a  writer  in  Putnam  s  Magazine,  "  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  army,  stationed  at  Green  Bay,  was 
ordered,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  on  what  was  known  at  that  time 
as  our  Spanish  frontier.    A  similar  order  would  now 


Fort  Dearborn,  at  the  month  of  the  Chicago  River. 
He  remembers  his  uncle's  voyage,  and  recognizes  the 
site  of  his  unexpectedly  fortunate  portage.  The  Illi- 
nois canal,  proposing  to  render  this  connection  per- 
manent, was  already  talked  of,  though  the  forests 
that  skirted  the  banks  of  the  river  still  afforded  a 
refuge  to  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors.  It  was  an 
unpromising  place  for  the  site  of  a  fntnre  city.  A 
dead  level  stretch  of  prairie,  lying  bnt  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  most  of  it  undeniable 
swamp,  of  that  species  called  wet  prairie,  where  the 
water  stands  from  one  to  fonr  feet  deep,  the  rest  of  it 
but  little  better.  But  still  bearing  in  mind  the  por- 
tage, and  youthful  fancy  being  on  the  whole  confirm- 
ed by  maturcr  judgment,  a  pnteh  of  swamp  wag 
duly  bargained  for,  and  thus  arose  a  fortune  in  Chi- 
cago." Owing  to  the  rapid,  the  almost  electric 
growth  of  this  city,  hundreds  have  acquired  large  for- 
tunes by  the  rise  of  lands,  who  bought  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  it  was  cheap.  Notwithstanding  its 
infancy,  in  1850  it  had  a  population  of  26,000.  The 
present  population  is  not  fir  from  90,000.  It  is  the 
great  centre  of  an  immense  trade  which  flows  into 
its  lap  from  its  position  upon  the  lake,  nnd  from  tho 
great  chain  of  railroads  which  centre  here  and  con- 
nect all  parts  of  the  West  and  Northwest  with  the 
city  of  the  lakes.  The  immense  travel  and  trade 
from  the  Kast  passes  through  this  place,  and  far- 
seeing  men  assert  that  its  present  prosperity  will 
prove  but  a  faint  shadow  of  its  future  greatness.  Our 
next  picture  is  a  view  of  the  reservoir,  on  Adams 
Street.  The  water  used  in  the  city  is  pumped  from 
the  lnke  into  the  reservoir,  and  thence  distributed. 
The  general  level  of  the  city  does  not  require  any 
great  elevation  in  the  reservoir,  nnd  the  style  of  tho 
building  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  massivo 
square  structures  usually  erected  for  that  purpose.  We 
present  a  view  of  the  West  Market.  It  is  a  fine 
brick  building,  with  a  tower  of  a  graceful  and  unique 


BESERVOIR,  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


be  given  by  the  telegraph  from  Washington  on  Mon- 
day morning  ;  by  Wednesday  morning  the  troops 
would  take  their  places  in  the  cars ;  and  by  Saturday 
night,  they  would  be  all  safely  lodged — barring  collis- 
ions and  explosions — in  their  destined  quarters.  How 
long  this  letter  might  have  been  on  its  way  from 
New  York  to  Green  Bay  I  cannot  say ;  but  a  letter 
from  the  same  officer,  written  at  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  some  years  afterwards,  regrets  that  he 
cannot  visit  his  friends  in  the  States,  ns  lie  could  only 
get  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  which  would 
hardly  give  him  time  to  go  nnd  return.  The  pre- 
scribed method  of  travel  from  Green  Bay  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  those  days,  was  to  load  in  light  boats  and 
canoes ;  coast  southward  along  nearly  the  length  of 
Lake  Michigan,  then,  ascending  as  far  as  practicable 
some  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  lake  on  the 
west  side,  to  make  a  portage  (that  is,  carry  by  main 
strength  both  boats  and  freight)  to  some  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Illinois,  there  to  be  re-launched  and  de- 
scend to  the  Mississippi.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
spring,  and  the  streams  were  swollen  with  the  melt- 
ing snows.  As  the  party  ascended  the  one  selected 
for  this  puqiose,  they  found  it  had  overflowed  far  bc- 
vond  its  hanks,  converting  the  level  prairie  into  a 
broad  lake.  The  head-waters  of  the  Illinois  had 
overflowed  and  mingled  with  the  stream  running  into 
Lake  Michigan,  and  the  voyagcurs,  in  crossing  in 
boats  their  usual  portage-ground,  passed  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  A  portage  in  the  wilderness  is  a  serious 
matter — to  be  avoided  if  possible — and  dreaded,  if 
inevitable  ;  and  especially  must  this  be  the  case,  when 
not  onlv  the  light  canoe  and  scanty  equipments  of 
the  vovagcur  nnd  trapper  arc  to  be  transported,  but 
when  heavy  boats,  with  the  arms  and  provisions  of  a 
large  hod v" of  troops  are  to  be  carried  by  the  main 
strength  of  men  across  the  wilderness.  The  piece  of 
good  fortune  above  mentioned,  therefore,  did  not  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  travellers, 
nnd  th-:  officer,  writing  to  his  brother  in  Connecticut, 
dwells  upon  it  at  length.  Now  mark  the  Yankee. 
A  nephew,  then  a  stripling,  rends  the  letter,  and  cal- 
ci  kites  there  is  a  chnnce  for  a  good  '  location.' 
Twen'.v-five  years  afterwards,  so  it  happened,  the 
nephew,  then  himself  an  officer,  was  stationed  at 


pattern.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  West  Ran- 
dolph Street.  The  lower  part  is  used  for  a  market, 
and  the  upper  is  occupied  by  police  station  No.  2,  and 
a  large  hall.  Thorc  is  a  plenty  of  building  material 
in  the  city.  At  a  few  feet  depth,  the  soil  is  clay,  of 
a  quality  to  make  good  brick.  About  twenty  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  canal,  is  found 
limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  fine  grained  and 
easily  wrought.  Various  other  stones  suitable  for 
building,  can  be  readily  obtained.  Our  last  scene  is 
sketched  in  Randolph  Street.  The  amount  of  trnvel 
p.vssing  through  this  nnd  the  other  streets  greatly  im- 
presses a  stranger.  Everything  seems  in  a  whirl  of 
excitement — a  lounger  is  never  seen,  and  each  per- 
son you  meet  looks  as  if  intent  on  some  pressing  nnd 
important  business.  A  bridge  is  in  the  process  of 
erection  in  Randolph  Street,  as  will  he  seen  by  the 
posts,  etc.,  in  the  centre  of  our  view.  The  large 
building  hevond  is  the  West  Market,  of  which  we 
have  just  given  a  separate  delineation.  Randolph 
Street,  ami,  indeed,  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  are 
planked  and  provided  with  sidewalks  of  the  same 
material.  As  the  site  is  so  perfectly  level  and  fo  lit- 
tle elevated  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  drainage 
is  imperfect.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  city  is  being 
gradually  raised,  nnd  the  new  buildings  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  about  four  feet,  which  renders  the  side- 
walks very  uneven,  the  passenger  being  obliged  to 
ascend  nnd  descend  these  elevntions  by  steps  and  in- 
clined planes.  The  streets  are  wide  and  commodious, 
and  have  nothing  of  that  new  and  unfinished  look 
which  might  l>c  anticipated  from  the  early  age  and 
unprecedented  growth  of  the  place.  A  fine  view  of  tho 
whole  city  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  court  house, 
nnd  no  stranger  should  neglect  to  make  an  observa- 
tion from  this  elevation.  An  impartial  survey  will 
convince  him  that  Chicago  is  not  only  a  grer.t,  but  a 
beautiful  city.  There  is  nothing  probable  ,o  cheek 
the  onward  march  of  this  important  place.  The  sumo 
elements  which  have  given  it  its  present  position,  will 
continue  to  work  out  its  future  development,  and  the 
Chicago  of  half  a  century  hence  will  aff  >rd  as  re- 
markable a  contrast  to  the  Chicugo  of  to-day,  as  the 
city  of  to-day  docs  to  that  of  yesterday,  and  the  in- 
fluence it  will  exert  ui>on  the  whole  West  cannot  now 
lie  conceived. 
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MAKING  A  NEEDLE. 
I  wonder  if  any  little  girl 
who  may  read  this  ever  thought 
how  many  people  arc  all  the 
time  at  work  in  making  the 
things  which  they  every  day 
use.  What  can  be  more  com- 
mon, and  you  may  think  more 
simple,  than  a  needle  ?  Yet, 
if  you  do  not  know  it,  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  takes  a  great 
many  persons  to  make  a  nee- 
dle ;  and  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  time,  too.  Let  us  take  a 
peep  into  a  needle  factory.  In 
going  over  the  premises,  we 
must  pass  hither  and  thither, 
and  walk  into  the  next  street 
and  back  again,  and  take  a 
drive  to  a  mill  in  order  to  see 
the  whole  process.  We  find 
one  chamber  of  the  shops  is 
hung  round  with  coils  of  bright 
wire,  of  all  thicknesses,  from 
the  stout  kinds  used  for  cod- 
fish hooks  to  that  for  the  finest 
cambric  needles.  In  a  room 
below,  bits  of  wire,  the  length 
of  two  needles,  arc  cut  by  a 
vast  pair  of  shears  fixed  in  tho 
wall.  A  bundle  lias  been  cut 
off ;  the  bits  need  straighten- 
ing, for  they  come  off  from 
coils.  The  bundle  is  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  furnace ;  then 
taken  out,  and  rolled  backward 
and  forward  on  a  table  until 
the  wires  arc  straight.  This 
process  is  called  "  rubbing 
straight."  We  now  see  a  mill 
for  grinding  needles.  We  go 
down  into  the  basement,  and 
find  a  needle  pointer  seated  on 
his  bench.  He  takes  up  two 
dozen  or  so  of  the  wires,  and 
rolls  them  between  his  thumb 
and  fingers,  with  their  ends  on 
the  grindstone,  first  one  end 
and  then  the  other.  We  have 
now  tho  wires  straight  and 
pointed  on  both  ends.  Next 
is  a  machine  that  flattens  and 

gutters  the  heads  of  ton  thousand  needles  an  hour.  Observe  the 
little  gutters  at  the  head  of  your  needle.  Next  comes  the  punching 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  boy  that  does  it  punches  eight  thousand  in  an 
hour,  and  he  does  it  so  fast  that  your  eyes  can  hardly  keep  pace 
with  him.  The  splitting  follows,  which  is  running  a  fine  wire 
through  a  dozen,  perhaps,  of  these  twin  needles.  A  woman  with 
a  little  anvil  before  her  files  between  the  heads  and  separates  them. 
They  are  now  completed  needles,  but  rough  and  rusty,  and  what 
is  worse,  they  easily  bend.  A  poor  needle,  you  would  say.  But 
the  hardening  comes  next.  They  are  heated  in  batches  in  a  fur- 
nace, and,  when  red  hot,  arc  thrown  into  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
Next  they  must  be  tempered,  and  this  is  done  by  rolling  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  a  hot  metal  plate.  The  polishing  still 
remains  to  be  done.  On  a  very  coarse  cloth,  needles  are  spread  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand.  Emery  dust  is  strewed  over 
them,  oil  is  sprinkled,  and  soft  soap  daubed  by  spoonfuls  over  the 
cloth ;  the  cloth  is  then  rolled  up  hard,  and,  with  several  others  of 
the  same  kind,  thrown  into  a  sort  of  wash  pot,  to  roll  to  and  fro 
for  twelve  hours  or  more.  They  come  out  dirty  enough,  but  after 
a  rinsing  in  clean  hot  water,  and  a  tossing  in  saw  dust,  they  look 
as  bright  as  can  be,  and  are  ready  to  be  assorted  and  put  up  for 
sale,  which  is  quite  a  work  by  itself. — Household  Words. 

With  the  hand  we  demand,  we  promise,  we  call,  dismiss, 
threaten,  entreat,  supplicate,  deny,  refuse,  reckon,  confess,  express 
fear,  express  shame  or  doubt ;  we  instruct,  command,  unito,  swear, 
accuse,  condemn,  acquit,  insult,  defy,  disdain,  flatter,  exalt,  regale, 
applaud,  bless,  abuse,  ridicule,  gladden,  afflict,  discomfort,  discour- 
age, astonish,  exclaim,  indicate  silence,  and  what  not,  with  a  varie- 
ty, and  multiplication  that  keeps  pace  with  the  tongue. — Montaigne. 
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AFRICAN  SUPERSTITION. 

When  tho  father  of  a  family  dies  among  the  Mendi  tribe  of  Afri- 
cans, it  is  said,  all  the  servants  and  children  of  the  family  worship 
his  spirit,  and  if  he  has  been  a  great  man,  n  chief  or  a  warrior, 
many  people  will  join  with  them.  At  first,  the  worship  is  frequent, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  is  observed  only  by  appointment  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  family.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  worship 
consists  of  short  prayers  mingled  with  wailing  and  mourning,  but 
after  that  regular  sacrifices  and  funeral  prayers  are  made  at  the 
grave  or  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body.  The  first  things  offered 
are  cloths  and  meats.  Food  is  set  before  the  body,  and  after  buri- 
al, which  takes  place  many  weeks  after  death,  it  is  set  by  the  grave. 
If  the  dead  man  is  a  chief  of  note  and  power,  fowls,  sheep,  goats 
and  cattle  are  brought  to  the  grave  (over  which  there  is  a  house 
built),  and  there  killed  with  a  formula  of  words,  as  if  the  dead 
were  present,  and  the  animals  sacrificed  had  been  given  to  him  as 
presents.  The  flesh  is  then  divided  between  the  friends,  and  eaten 
in  common — the  liver,  heart,  or  some  other  part,  being  cooked  and 
set  by  the  grave.  If  the  deceased  happens  to  be  a  warrior  as  well 
as  chief,  human  sacrifices  are  offered  to  him,  especially  if  he  was 
killed  in  war,  and  forays  are  made  at  night  to  obtain  victims,  who 
are  brought  to  the  grave,  and  beheaded  amid  frantic  shouts  and 
frightful  ceremonies.  An  instance  is  related  that,  when  at  the  death 
of  a  warrior,  six  human  beings  were  beheaded,  morning  and 
evening,  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  a  number  of  women  were  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner ;  and  in  the  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  arc  sometimes  in  the  water,  more  than  forty  children  were 
drowned  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonies.  Thus  deplorable  are  the 
practices  to  which  they  resort  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  dead. 
— American  Missionary. 


THE  PITTI  PALACE. 

Probably  no  palace  in  tl 
world  contains  such  an  amou 
of  wealth,  including  the  pic- 
ture galleries  and  the  library, 
as  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence. 
Connoisseurs  declare  that  there 
is  not  a  poor  picture  in  the  im- 
mense collection,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  the  choicest,  if  not  the 
most  valuable  known.  In 
1803,  Ferdinand,  father  of  the 
reigning  Leopold,  offered  the 
Pitti  gallery  to  England  for 
half  a  miliion  of  dollars — a 
price  far,  far  below  its  value — 
this  government  being  greatly 
in  debt.  Pitt,  the  English 
prime  minister,  refused  the 
golden  occasion,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Florence  will 
never  be  despoiled  of  this,  her 
crowning  glory.  The  library 
was  mostly  collected  by  Fer- 
dinand III.,  a  curious  and 
passionate  amateur  of  scarce 
books,  and  numhers  now  over 
eighty  thousand  volumes.  The 
selection  of  authors,  quoted  by 
the  Academy  della  Crusca,  is 
the  most  complete  extant. 
There  is  a  precious  collection 
of  ancient  Italian  mysteries. 
Magnificent  works  of  art  with 
colored  plates,  the  best  geo- 
graphical maps  ever  made, 
numerous  copies  of  blue  and 
vellum  paper,  and  a  collection 
of  Italian  books  on  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  comprises  the 
rarest.  The  manuscripts,  all 
Italian,  are  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  among  which 
arc  invaluable  correspondences 
of  Tasso,  Machiavelli,  Galileo, 
and  others  as  famous.  The 
massiveness  and  interior  deco- 
rations of  the  building  itself, 
the  furniture — all  richly  gilded 
— and  various  pieces  inlaid 
with  gems,  and  the  treasures 
of  plate  are  almost  priceless. 
One  large  room  is  filled  with  gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  gathered 
wealth  of  ages,  many  of  them  elaborately  wrought  in  bas-relief 
figures,  curious  or  historic,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  other  re- 
nowned artists.  There  arc  several  Christs  of  different  sizes,  the 
largest  two  feet,  in  pure  gold ;  others  in  silver  and  bronze,  by  John 
of  Bologna — that  wonderful  modeller  and  artificer;  there  are  im- 
mense plateaux  and  vases  in  the  same  precious  mteals,  and  each 
one  a  study  for  its  expressive  design  and  exquisite  workmanship. 
But  the  richest  and  most  curious  treasure  in  the  collection  is  a 
gold  cathedral,  some  three  feet  in  height,  of  perfect  architccrme, 
and  divided  within  into  little  chapels,  each  having  its  altar  and  pre- 
siding priest,  adorned  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies  and  sap- 
phires. Over  the  whole  is  suspended  a  gold  Christ  on  a  jewelled 
cross.  This  gem  of  the  gems  is  kept  under  glass,  and  tnms  on  a 
pivot  for  the  benefit  of  inspecting  visitors.  Indeed,  all  these  pre- 
cious things  are  in  glass  cases,  and  most  of  them  only  expressive 
shows.  In  the  modern  department — as  rich  if  not  as  rare  as  the 
antique — the  plate  used  on  state  occasions  is  included.  Among 
the  sacred  ornaments,  there  is  one  called  the  bambine — a  baby- 
Christ  in  a  cradle  of  calccdon,  the  tiny  figure  itself  of  a  stone  re- 
sembling opal ;  the  whole  is  of  common  baby-house  size.  This 
plate-room  seems  a  fairy  tale,  but  weighs  solidly  in  the  priceless 
worth  of  the  whole  establishment.  Two  of  the  long  suit  of  saloons 
— there  are  in  all  over  thirty — opened  for  the  royal  balls,  were  in 
part  refurnished  last  year  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Nothing  can 
exceed  in  richness  some  of  this  furniture:  the  chairs  cost  $100 
each.  The  magnificent  mirrors — reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
mosaic  pier  tables — hang  facing  each  other,  multiplying  themselves 
and  their  branching  wax-lights  by  reflection  ad  infinitum.  The 
effect  is  magical. — Correspondent  of  Newark  Advertiser. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial.J 
"I  NE'EK  ACKXOWLKIMiKI)  THEE  !"— Easter  Coxfessios. 

BV    BLANCHE  DARTOISE. 

When  childhood's  bark  was  launched  away, 
My  little  lips  were  taught  to  pray, 

The  while  I  bent  the  knee; 
In  all  creation  God  downed — 
Nor  in  ttie  whirlwind  tcrrincd, 

Only  remembered  thee. 

The  world  soon  caught  my  rapturous  gaxe, 
And  feasting  on  it.  all  amaze, 

I  to  it  prostrate  fell; 
And  glittering  dance,  and  song,  and  mirth, 
Chained  down  my  spirit  fast  to  earth; 

The  world— I  loved  it  well. 

And  syren  song,  and  visions  bright, 
To  my  wild  spirit  brought  delight — 

Delight  I  may  not  name ; 
And  magic  pages  that  unfold 
All  the  mind's  riches,  deftly  told, 

Aroused  a  thirst  for  fame. 

And  one  high  spirit  shared  my  joy, 
Anil  love  seemed  gold  without  alloy, 

Pleasure  unmixed  with  pain; 
But  in  one  moment  snapped  the  cord — 
Death  stepped  between  us  with  his  sword, 

And  tears  and  sighs  were  vain. 

O  blind,  infatuate,  sinful  child, 
Where  is  the  faith,  pure,  undefllcd, 

That  points  the  ami  of  Heaven  .' 
But  not  in  heaven  or  earth  for  me,  ™ 
Could  I  one  ray  of  comfort  see, 

One  consolation  even. 

Alone,  in  that  dread  hour,  alone — 

Father,  I  wandered  from  thy  throne, 
In  wAxObPi  dark  shade  ; 

With  blind  philosophy  vainly  sought 

The  peace  with  w  hich  thy  Word  is  fraught- 
Peace  for  the  loved  and  dead. 

Alone,  to  racking  visions  left, 
Of  joy,  and  hope,  and  love  bereft, 

Imagination's  sway 
Was  boundless  o'er  the  realms  of  night — 
Despair  and  darkness  chased  the  light 

Of  joy  and  peace  away. 

Thou,  my  Creator,  knowest  how  wild, 
Impulsive  fancy  sways  thy  child — 

Thou  only  rcad'st  the  heart : 
0,  can  it  be  thou  wilt  forgive 
My  life's  mistake,  and  bid  me  live 

To  yet  retrieve  a  part  ? 

Thou,  0  my  Father!  hear,  I  pray, 
Nor  cast  thy  penitent  child  away, 

E'en  though  I  left  thee  quite ; 
Thou  knowest  few  there  are  below, 
Whose  thoughts  from  the  same  fountain  flow — 

Whose  very  souls  uuite. 

Confessing,  wilt  thou  now  forgive 
The  sin  which  all  my  life  I  grieve — 

Loving  a  child  of  clay 
Better  than  all  thy  gracious  laws — 
Better  than  thy  most  holy  cause — 

The  life; — the  truth — the  way. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  SUICIDE. 

BT  AHTI1I  H  EM.INGWOOD. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  first  day  of  May,  when  Jack 
Altamont  arose  from  one  of  the  longest  benches  in  Hyde  Path, 
and  yawned.  If  you  had  asked  Jack  why  he  yawned,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  told.  It  did  not  proceed  from  any  drowsiness, 
for  he  had  passed  a  good  portion  of  the  night  on  that  same  bench, 
as  sound  asleep  as  if  he  had  been  tucked  up  by  his  grandmother 
between  a  pair  of  lavender  sheets.  Neither  did  it  arise  from  any 
fatigue,  for  he  hail  absolutely  done  nothing  at  all  for  the  last  few 
days.  It  might  have  been  a  signal  that  he  was  going  to  speak, 
and  had  nothing  in  particular  to  found  his  remarks  upon.  Whether 
or  no,  he  advanced  a  little,  and  indulged  in  the  following  soliloquy  : 

"  Ahem  !  A — hem  !  Auspicious  commencement  of  the  third 
day  since  my  stomach  has  had  any  employment,  By  Jove  !  I  must 
do  something — but  what  ?  Here  I  have  nine  tragedies  on  my 
hands,  all  refused  by  every  manager  in  this  stupid  town,  besides  all 
my  poems  in  manuscript,  and  an  im  nense  amount  of  light  litera- 
ture ;  onceover,  have  tried  my  luck  in  every  kind  of  business,  and 
nt  present  have  not  a  cent  in  my  pocket ;  with  all  my  digging,  I 
never  could  reach  the  root  of  all  evil ;  money  has  always  been  a 
HON  an/uitur  with  me  ;  I  never  so'.d  anything  yet,  but  that  I  had  to 
pay  for  it." 

Here  intervened  another  yawn,  which  wns  prolonged  into  a  heart- 
moving  sigh,  and  finally  ended  in  a  most  murderous  groan. 
"  I  wonder  if  suicide  is  practicable  ?" 

He  drew  out  a  pistol  from  his  pocket.  Unfortunately  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  a  "  Sonnet  to  an  Eye,"  rolled  up — the  sonnet,  not 
the  eye — very  carefully.  This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  discon- 
cert Mr.  Altamont  in  the  least.  He  sat  attentively  regarding  this 
horrible  instrument  of  destruction,  and  meditating,  as  was  natural, 
in  rather  a  gloomy  vein  : 

"  Perhaps  I  had  better  write  my  epitaph  and  put  it  in  my  coat 
pocket.  It  will  lend  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  catastrophe,  as 
well  as  assist  the  coroner's,  jury,  who  would  otherwise  pronounce 


my  untimely  decease  in  consequence  of  a  surfeit  of  oyster-pie,  or 
choked  by  a  fish-bone  ;  hut  on  reflection,  I  believe  I  haven't  any 
pencil.  If  now  my  rich  old  uncle  would  only  turn  up,  who  prom- 
ised to  make  me  his  heir — by  Jupiter!  ecstatic  thought !" 

Here  Mr.  Altamont  tossed  up  his  pistol  several  times,  catching 
it  in  the  most  remarkable  fashion  ;  but  at  last  happening  to  get 
struck  on  the  head,  he  resumed  his  speculations  in  time  to  sec  an 
old  gentleman  coming  up  the  path.  This  very  fat  person  was 
wiping  his  forehead  with  a  red  bandanna,  and  had,  to  Jack's  infat- 
uated eye,  a  most  benevolent  expression  of  countenance. 

So,  when  he  was  within  a  short  distance,  Mr.  Altamont — who  in 
the  meantime  had  been  loosening  his  neckcloth,  and  assuming 
every  imaginable  cast  of  countenance,  fixing  at  last  Upon  the  one 
in  which  Mr.  Howard  Harcourt,  alias  Dick  Jones,  is  said  to  have 
fared  death — rushed  forward.  The  old  gentleman  stopped.  Jack 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees,  shut  his  eyes,  and  placed  the  pistols 
to  his  head,  exclaiming: 

"  Thus  do  I  end  a  miserable  existence  I" 

This  scene  was  intensely  tragic.  Imagine  a  young  man  upon 
his  knees,  his  locks  scattered  to  the  wind,  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand — no,  I  mistake,  he  had  only  one ;  Jack  had  exchanged  the 
other  the  week  before  for  a  mutton-chop.  Imagine  this  Apollo,  I 
say,  threatening  to  disdiarge,  not  only  those  brains  which  had 
given  birth  to  nine  tragedies,  one  hundred  and  one  poems,  and  a 
"  Sonnet  to  an  Kye,"  but  also  a  double-barreled  pistol !    O  ! 

Jack,  as  I  said,  was  on  his  knees.  Considering  that  his  pants 
were  worn  rather  thin  in  that  place,  this  position  was  slightly  pain- 
ful, not  to  say  embarrassing.  He  ventured  to  open  one  eye,  and 
there  he  saw — 0,  confusion  I — the  fat  man  cramming  his  red  hand- 
kerchief down  his  mouth,  and  trying  to  suppress  his  laughter, 
which  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!  why  don't  you  fire,  my  boy  ?  Ho!  ho!  ho!  I 
say,  fire  away  there!"  cried  he,  when  he  saw  Jack's  half  opened 
eye.    "  Ho  !  ho  !  can't  come  it  over  me,  hey,  my  line  fellow  '." 

The  unfortunate  suicide  sprang  up  in  a  violent  rage,  inflamed  at 
his  own  stupidity,  and  would  have  executed  vengeance  upon  his 
tormentor,  hut  that  he  took  to  his  heels  and  soon  disappeared, 
making  the  air  resound  with  his  violent  guffaws. 

"  Confounded  unlucky  !"  said  Jack,  who  was  rather  discomfited. 
"  I  might  have  known  from  the  abominable  leer  which  that  man 
possessed,  that  he  was  no  philanthropist." 

By  this  time  the  park  was  moderately  full  of  people  passing  in 
different  directions,  and  Jack  knew  if  his  end  was  coming,  it  must 
be  soon.  But  Heaven  was  sending  him  a  deliverer  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  lady  dressed  in  blue  silk,  who,  with  her  maid,  was  ad- 
vancing up  the  walk.  Jack,  looking  out  between  the  trees,  almost 
forgot  his  purpose  in  gazing  upon  her  face,  which  was  radiant  with 
youth  and  beauty. 

"What  a  miserable  wretch  I  am!"  thought  he.  But  for  all 
that,  he  tied  up  his  cravat  in  a  most  extinguishing  style — by  that 
adjective  I  did  not  intend  to  give  the  reader  the  impression  that  he 
was  trying  to  choke  himself — tossed  his  hair  back  from  his  face, 
and  locked  his  pistol.  Then,  throwing  himself  gracefully  forward, 
he  fell  on  one  knee,  and  again  holding  the  pistol  to  his  head,  re- 
peated with  most  tragic  emphasis : 

"  Thus,  thus  do  I  end  an  ill-fated  life  I" 

But  Jack  WW  doomed  to  live.  The  young  lady  sprang  to  his 
side,  and  with  a  scream,  cried  out:  "Forbear,  wretched  man!" 
And  at  the  same  time  her  attendant  seized  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  shook  him  so  lustily,  that  the  pistol  soon  dropped  from  his  not 
very  reluctant  hand.  Having  procured  a  long  stick,  she  poked  the 
fearful  Weapon  carefully  out  of  the  way. 

"  Hang  me  I"  said  Jack,  when  he  related  the  story  to  me  after- 
wards, "  if  I  wasn't  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  looked  up  at  her 
face  so  full  of  nobility  and  truth."  And  the  young  lady  herself 
blushed  like  a  damask  rose,  when  she  met  the  ardent  gaze  of  the 
handsome  young  man  she  had  saved  from  destruction. 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  could  be  your  motive?" 

"  Dash  it,  madame,  would  you  have  a  man  starve?" 

"  But  consider  the  wickedness  !" 

"  Think  of  living  like  a  chameleon  all  your  life  !" 

"  Would  you  rush  unprepared  into  the  presence  of  your  Maker  ?" 

"Unprepared  !    I've  fasted  for  three  days!" 

"  Would  you  have  your  friends  to  weep  for  a  suicide?" 

"Friends!  Humph!" 

I  don't  think  Jack  was  very  polite  in  this  interview,  but  he  man- 
aged to  send  volley  after  volley  of  indent  glances  towards  his  de- 
liverer, till  it  was  a  wonder  she  was  not  consumed.  At  last,  after 
a  number  of  nianauivrcs,  my  lady  engaged  Jack  (or  the  perform- 
ance of  some  literary  commission,  nobody  knew  what,  paying  him 
in  advance,  and  desiring  that  he  would  call  in  the  evening  at  her 
residence  in  Portland  Place. 

After  she  had  gone,  Jack  danced  one  of  the  most  joyful  jigs  he 
could  turn  out  his  toes  to,  brandishing  his  pistol  like  a  trophy  on 
high,  till  a  policeman  came  up  and  inquired  if  he  wished  to  lie 
taken  to  the  station-house.  On  this  hint,  Mr.  Altamont's  spirits 
subsided  a  little. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  tavern,  where,  after  showing  his  purse  to 
the  waiter,  who  knew  him  of  old,  he  sat  down  to  a  most  astonish- 
ing breakfast ;  ditto  dinner  in  about  an  hour  afterwards.  He  then 
composed  what  he  declared  to  be  his  clwf-d'a-uvre,  threw  himself 
on  the  bed  and  slept  away  the  remainder  of  the  day.  This  was 
one  of  Jack's  happiest  peculiarities.  With  hut  two  pence  ha'penny 
in  his  pocket,  and  on  a  rough  plank,  he  could  sleep  as  well  as  a 
prince  on  down.  But  at  present  he  was  in  no  such  fearful  straits ; 
his  pocket  was  very  comfortably  filled,  and  he  was  stretching  his 
limbs  on  the  best  bed  in  the  house. 

It  is  traditionally  related  of  him,  that,  being  arraigned  in  his 
more  youthful  days  before  Judge  Bigwig,  by  the  enraged  inhabit- 
ants of  Bath,  for  the  purloining  of  twenty-seven  knockers  and  six 


bell-pulls,  he  fell  sound  asleep  while  pleading  innocent ;  and  in  this 
unguarded  state,  his  pockets  were  emptied  of  five  dragons'  heads 
and  a  vulture's  claw,  which  effectually  proved  his  delinquency. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Altamont  arose  and  arranged  his  toilet — 
that  is,  he  changed  hats  with  a  person  who  was  so  foolish  as  to 
leave  his  by  the  side  of  Jack's — and  proceeded  to  Portland  Place, 
where  ho  expected  that  his  fallen  fortunes  would  be  entirely  re- 
stored. He  was  admitted  by  a  footman,  who  did  not  seem  to 
understand  his  request  to  see  Miss  Dc  Courey,  but  mumbled  out : 

"  Up  stairs,  first  door  on  left  hand  ;  here,  Peter,  show  this  gen- 
tleman the  way." 

But  Peter  wasn't  there ;  so  Jack,  trusting  to  his  usual  good  luck, 
went  up  alone  and  tried  the  first  door  he  saw.  It  opened  into  a 
very  handsome  dressing-room,  elaliorntcly  adorned  and  arranged 
as  if  for  some  expected  occupant.  There  was  no  one  in  it,  and 
Jack  sat  down  to  inspect  matters.  A  very  brilliant  masquerade 
dress,  accompanied  by  a  print,  for  the  character  of  the  Karl  of  Lei- 
cester, was  spread  out  on  n  lounge.  On  this  last  interesting  object 
Jack's  gaze  lingered  until  he  began  to  think  how  nicely  it  would 
fit  him. 

"  Green  velvet,  slashed  with  white  satin — a  very  becoming  color 
to  me.  How  finely  I  should  look  with  all  those  orders  strung 
round  my  neck ! — how  the  deuce  am  I  to  tell  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended !    There  can  be  no  harm  at  least  in  trying  it  on." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  this  concluding  sentiment,  when  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  two  young  men  entered.  Jack  van- 
ished liehiud  the  window  curtain. 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  first  one,  with  his  eye-glass  stuck  into  his  eye, 
gazing  aliout  the  room. 

"  Quite  passable,"  said  the  second  ditto  eye-glass.  " 

"Ah,  there's  my  dress,"  said  No.  1,  looking  at  the  apparel  on 
the  sofa.  "  Had  that  made  in  Paris,  old  fellow.  How  d'ye  like 
it  ?    I  had  it  sent  on  last  week." 

"  Not  equal  to  my  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Seen  it  ?  Up  stairs. 
Where's  your  cousin  Jenny  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  yet.  She  is  dressing,  I  believe.  It  is  seven- 
teen years  now  since  I've  been  here.  Don't  you  think  I  shall 
make  an  impression  ?    Is  she  handsome  ?" 

Jack  was  so  enraged  at  hearing  these  cool  remarks  about  tho 
heroine  of  his  morning's  adventure,  that  he  was  unable  to  listen  to 
the  rest  of  their  conversation  till  No.  2  proposed  to  go  and  dress. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  Jack,  who,  by  this  time,  was  rather  tired 
of  the  standing  position,  and  who  hoped  to  sec  them  both  go  out 
together. 

But  Mr.  Hamilton — for  that  was  the  name  of  Miss  Dc  Courcy's 
cousin — instead  of  leaving  the  room  with  his  friend,  told  him  ho 
would  dress  there,  and  l>e  with  him  in  a  short  time.  He  did  not 
seem  in  a  very  great  hurry,  however,  but  lounged  round  the  room, 
looking  at  the  various  articles  of  his  dress,  and  practising  attitudes 
before  the  mirror.  Jack's  indignation  rose  fearfully,  and  he  began 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  coming  forth  from  his  conceal- 
ment, and  doing  something  desperate,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  opened 
a  door  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  passed  out. 

Mr.  Altamont  came  forth  into  the  light  and  stretched  himself. 
A  brilliant  idea  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  ran  to  tho  door, 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  tore  off  his  clothes,  threw  them  behind 
the  lounge,  donned  the  habit  of  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  and  was  ad- 
miring himself  in  the  glass  when  Lord  Fitzhcnry,  Mr.  Hamilton's 
friend,  entered ! 

"  Confusion  !  What's  to  be  done  now  ?"  thought  he.  But  his 
wit  came  to  his  aid.  He  put  on  his  mask,  stooped  down  pretend- 
ing to  adjust  his  shoe,  and,  imitating  Mr.  Hamilton's  voice,  said  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  he  was  momentarily  expecting  a  shout 
from  that  gentleman : 

"  Tom,  you  scapegrace,  there  has  just  been  a  lady  here  inquiring 
for  you,  beautiful  as  Venus  and  graceful  as  Juno.  She  asked  mo 
to  tell  you  to  come  immediately  to  Brooks's,  in  the  Strand  ;  or,  if 
you  didn't  find  her  there,  to  somebody's — hang  me  if  I  remember 
who — in  Oheapsidc." 

"  Venus !  Brooks !  Juno !  Cheapsidc  !  call  immediately !  Who 
can  it  be  ?"  said  the  bewildered  peer.  "  O,  I  think  I  know — no — 
yes,  it  must  be  ;  hurrah  !  good-by,  my  boy — shall  sec  you  again  be- 
fore the  evening's  out." 

"  I  ho|ic  not,"  said  Jack,  after  the  deluded  representative  of  tho 
Duke  of  Buckingham  had  left.    "  I've  had  quite  enough  of  you." 

Mr.  Altamont  then,  with  rather  a  fearful  heart,  shut  his  door 
and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  gaily-dressed  people.  But  the  most 
radiantly  beautiful  of  all  was  Miss  Dc  Courcy,  dressed  as  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  devoted  admirers. 
As  soon  as  Jack  advanced  in  sight  glittering  in  his  spangles  and 
medals,  she  came  quickly  forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Mv  cousin  Harry,  I  suppose  from  the  dress ;  for  rcmemlier  I 
lmvn't  seen  you  since  I  was  a  year  old,  and  besides  you  have  your 
mask  on." 

"  At  your  service,"  said  he,  taking  it  off,  and  kissing  two  of  the 
most  charming  lips  in  the  world.    Jenny  started. 

"  You  don't  say  you  remember  me  any  better  with  'my  mask 
oft,"  said  Jack,  carelessly. 

"Well,"  answered  she,  "if  it  was  not  an  absurd  thing  to  pre- 
tend to  such  a  memory  for  a  baby,  I  sliould  say  I  would  have 
known  you  anywhere." 

After  this  propitious  beginning,  Jack  began  to  feel  rather  more 
at  his  case.  "  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,"  argued  he. 
So  he  gave  liimself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.  He  polk- 
ed with  nine  nuns  in  succession,  waltzed  with  Minerva,  danced  a 
minuet  with  Queen  Klizabcth,  and  succeeded  in  getting  into  every- 
body's good  graces.  While  he  was  engaged  in  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  his  cousin  pro  tern.,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
sight  of  a  very  portly  old  gentleman  approaching. 
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"  My  godfather,  cousin  ;  dear  godpapa,  this  is  cousin  Harry." 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  It  seems  to  mc  I've  seen  you  before. 
Let  me  think — no,  it  can't  be.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  beg 
pardon." 

Jenny  seemed  rather  astonished  at  the  old  gentleman's  merri- 
ment, but  Jack  blushed. 

"  Douce  take  the  old  fogy !"  said  he.  "  What  a  confounded 
memory !"  He  then  inquired  very  sternly  if  the  gentleman  was 
laughing  at  him. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !    O,  no !    Beg  pardon ;  I'm  sure — ho,  ho  !" 

Jack  took  his  cousin  under  his  arm  and  strode  off.  But  as  tho 
fates  would  have  it,  who  shoirld  he  come  in  contact  with  but  Lord 
Fitzhenry !  He  slouched  his  hat  over  his  face,  whilo  the  noble 
lord  whispered  ferociously  in  his  ear : 

"I  demand  satisfaction,  sir,  immediately." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  answered  the  pretended  Hamilton.  "Meet 
mc  in  five  minutes  in  my  drossing-room.  I  will  but  change  my 
dress." 

"  Enough,"  answered  Fitzhenry. 

When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Jack  took  his  cousin  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  room,  and  having  helped  her  and  himself  to  ices,  pre- 
pared for  a  quiet  time.  But  be  bad  calculated  rather  badly.  Had 
Mr.  Hamilton  been  a  man  of  spirit,  affairs  might  have  fallen  out 
as  Jack  expected.  He  supposed  Mr.  Hamilton  would  lay  the 
blame  of  his  durance  upon  Fitzhenry.  Fitzbcnry  would  retaliate 
upon  his  own  account,  and  "between  them  both,"  said  he,  " if 
affairs  ever  get  straightened,  my  name  isn't  Jack  Altamont !" 

But  our  youthful  Machiavcl  was  destined  to  disappointment ;  for 
no  sooner  had  the  two  parties  met,  by  Fitzhcnry's  bursting  open 
the  inner  door,  and  telling  the  poltroon  to  come  forth  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  than  Hamilton,  grateful  only  for  his  release, 
isclaimcd  all  idea  of  a  duel,  and  the  dispute  was  ended  by  the  in- 
furiated young  lord,  who  dragged  him  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
denounced  him  for  a  coward.  Jack  shook  in  his  borrowed  shoes 
when  he  heard  the  uproar.  He  knew  that  his  time  was  come,  and, 
rising  from  his  seat,  determined  to  abdicate  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

But  be  was  stopped  in  his  expected  harangue  by  Fitzhenry,  who 
stared  at  him  in  utter  astonishment,  and  from  him  lo  Hamilton. 
The  latter  gentleman,  plucking  up  his  courage,  called  out : 

"  What  business,  sir,  have  you  in  my  dress  V 

"Your  dress?"  asked  everybody.  "Who  are  you?  This  is 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Miss  Dc  Courcy's  cousin." 

"  Tliat  Mr.  Hamilton!    /am  Mr.  Hamilton." 

But  the  unfortunate  man  received  nothing  but  "  Pooh,"  "  Pshaw," 
"  Madman,"  and  other  flattering  expressions,  which,  instead  of 
comforting,  made  him  perfectly  furious. 

"  0,  Tom,  Tom,  why  don't  you  help  mo?" 

But  Tom  sat  immovable,  not  seeing  through  affairs  as  yet.  At 
length  Jack  spoke  : 

"I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  statement.  In 
joke,  while  he  was  absent  from  the  room,  knowing  the  company  to 
bo  unacquainted  with  him,  I  assumed  his  dress  and  character,  not 
thinking  the  matter  would  end  so  seriously." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  It  was  the  fat  gentleman,  who  was  standing  at 
Jack's  elbow.    He  started. 

"  But  who  arc  you  then  ?"  asked  the  company. 

"  My  namo  is  John  Altamont." 

"  What,"  said  the  fat  gentleman,  tumbling  forward,  "  not  the 
son  of  Admiral  Jack  Altamont,  who  died  in  Algiers  >" 
"  The  same." 

"  My  dear  boy,  come  to  your  uncle.  How  much  you  do  look 
like  your  father,  to  be  sure  !" 

And  the  old  gentleman  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his 
eyes  ;  then  he  embraced  his  nephew  very  tenderly ;  then,  recovering 
himself,  he  poked  him  in  the  side  and  whispered,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot :  "  So  the  pistol  hung — " 

"  Hang  tho  pistol !"  interrupted  Jack. 

Jack  was  only  great  under  the  inspiration  of  tragedy.  Misery 
exalted  his  genius ;  perfect  happiness  always  prostrated  him — on  a 
lounge  or  in  bed.  Ho  submitted  to  congratulations  and  embraces, 
but  ventured  on  only  ono  original  remark  : 

"  I  say,  old  fellow  "  (this  was  to  the  avuncular  old  fogy),  "what 
time  do  we  folks  in  high  life — ah — retire  '    I  mean — ho  !" 

Tho  clock  struck  twelve ;  Jack  yawned  as  if  he  had  been  a 
churchyard.  Since  then  Jack  has  basked — that's  his  favorite  figure 
— in  the  smiles  of  fortune 


CIRCASSIAN  BEAUTY. 

It  would  be  easy  to  let  the  imagination  run  wild  in  describing 
such  ideal  charms  of  face  and  limb  as  prescriptive  fancy  bestows 
on  the  Circassian  girl  ;  but  unless  the  remoter  interior  possess 
nymphs  of  another  and  more  celestial  mould  than  those  who  meet 
the  traveller's  eye  along  the  coast,  such  hyperbole  of  praise  may  be 
awarded  with  greater  justice  to  claimants  nearer  home.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  natural  gracefulness  about  these  Circassian  maids  which 
a  western  education  might  develop  into  an  elegance  that  would 
contrast  favorably  with  the  artificial  gloss  of  mere  conventional  re- 
finement ;  but  for  the  wildering  beauty  that  dazzles  the  eye  and 
carries  the  heart  by  a  coup  de  grace,  you  may  seo  more  of  it  on  a 
fine  spring  afternoon  in  Rotten-row  and  the  Drive,  than  I  have 
been  able  to  catch  sight  of  here  during  three  industrious  weeks. 
Lest  it  should  be  inferred  from  this  admission  of  non-success  in  this 
respect  that  the  result  mentioned  lias  arisen  in  any  degree  from  the 
retiring  bashfulncss  of  the  sex,  I  may  add  that  it  is  the  married 
women — and  of  them  the  ugliest  are,  as  in  Turkey,  ever  the  readi- 
est to  hide  their  charms  from  the  stranger's  eye — who  wear  the 
veil ;  the  single  and  unsold  mav  be  looked  at  till  the  gazer  is  con- 
tent.— Correspondent  of  Daily  News. 


The  weakest  living  creature,  by  concentrating  his  powers  on  a 
single  object,  can  accomplish  something;  the  strongest,  by  dispers- 
ing his  over  many,  may  not  accomplish  anything.  The  drop,  by 
continually  falling,  bores  its  passage  through  the  hardest  rock  ;  the 
hasty  torrent  rushes  over  it  with  hideous  uproar,  and  leaves  no 
trace  behind. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  MY  DAUGHTER  MARY. 

BY    HON.    N.    T.  R0SSETER. 

Struggling  all  the  daytime, 
In  that  whirlpool  called  the  world, 
A  thousand  wild  waves  rushing, 
The  sternest  spirit  crushing 
In  their  angry,  stormy  whirl; 

'Tis  delicious  to  remember, 
And  I  do  so  with  a  sigh, 
Those  tones  so  soft  and  tender, 
Of  my  darling  child's  "Wood-by." 

Struggling  all  the  daytime, 
On  the  battle  plain  of  life, 
A  thousand  foes  advancing, 
All  their  hostile  weapons  glancing. 
In  tho  sternness  of  the  strife; 

'Tis  delicious  to  remember, 
And  I  do  so  with  delight, 
The  tones  so  soft  and  tender 
Of  my  darling  child's  "  Good-night  ' 

Struggling  all  the  day-time, 
I'anting  wildly  in  the  race, 
Where  selfishness  and  meanness, 
With  a  vicious,  grasping  keenuess, 
Strive  for  riches  or  for  place; 

'Tis  delicious  to  remember, 

With  omotions  all  my  own, 
One  heart  so  true  and  tender, 
Awaits  me  there  at  home. 

Welcome,  then,  the  night-time, 
With  its  sable  wings  outspread ; 
When  the  surging  tide  of  life, 
With  its  tempests  and  its  strife, 
Lies  in  silence  like  the  dead : 

Then  dreaming,  I  remember, 

As  her  form  to  mine  is  pressed, 
llow  truthful  and  how  tender, 
Is  that  heart  upon  my  breast. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DOGS  OF  DAMASCUS. 

BY  DR.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH. 

There  are  several  plagues  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  besides 
the  awful  disease  which  bears  that  name — the  plague  of  vermin, 
the  plague  of  insecurity  of  property,  and  the  plague  of  poverty. 
But  no  one  has  particularly  described  the  plague  of  dogs. 

In  discussing  upon  this  subject,  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  em- 
brace extensive  geographical  boundaries,  and  to  take  in  the  varie- 
ties and  distinct  families  of  dogs  on  the  old  continent  of  Asia. 
They  collect  in  and  about  every  town  and  village,  and  the  number 
appears  to  bear  some  kind  of  proportion  to  the  population.  A 
great  city  has  more  canine  plagues  than  a  small  one. 

Asiatics  do  not  entertain  that  fondness  for  the  animal,  when  do- 
mesticated, that  is  ovinced  by  Europeans  and  Americans.  They 
aro  considered  unclean,  and  therefbro  held  in  semi-abhorrence. 
They  are  as  ancient,  in  the  condition  in  which  wo  now  study  them, 
as  man  himself.  When  the  Jews  fled  from  bondage,  the  city  dogs 
unquestionably  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  camp,  for  the  gar- 
bage that  they  found. 

Moses  directed  that  when  the  domestic  animals  had  been  "  torn 
of  beasts,"  in  other  words  killed,  the  flesh  should  not  be  eaten,  hut 
cast  to  the  dogs.  This  implies  their  existence,  certainly,  if  not 
their  abundance,  outside.  Goliath  said  to  David,  when  ho  stood 
before  him,  sling  in  hand,  "Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  contest  to  me 
with  staves  }"  This  passage  conveys  the  idea  of  their  prowling 
character,  and  tho  enmity  that  was  manifested  towards  them,  by 
keeping  them  at  bay  witli  staves.  "  As  a  dog  returns  to  his  vomit, 
so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly,"  says  Solomon  in  the  Proverbs, 
which  shows  his  familiar  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  tho  semi- 
domesticated  dogs,  the  progenitors  of  the  present  dogs  of  Judea. 
The  savage  animals  will  gorge  themselves  excessively,  when  an 
opportunity  presents.  If  the  stomach  is  over-distended,  and  the 
putrid  mass  is  ejected,  their  appetite,  no  way  impaired,  enables 
them  to  fill  up  again  immediately. 

Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  located  in  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  beautifully  watered,  swarms  with  dogs.  Their  num- 
ber is  past  finding  out.  They  are  not  the  variety  which  associate 
on  friendly  terms  with  men.  They  could  not  be  domesticated  to 
become  companionable,  and  yet  they  always  cluster  about  human 
habitations.  Were  it  not  for  the  refuse  crumbs  and  scraps  of  food 
thrown  into  the  streets,  on  which  they  principally  subsist,  thou- 
sands of  them  would  inevitably  die  of  starvation  in  a  single  week. 
As  it  is,  large  numbers  undoubtedly  perish  in  that  way,  since  they 
scramble  and  fight  so  furiously  for  a  morsel,  the  strong  must  suc- 
ceed better  than  the  young  and  weak.  Detested,  they  are  tolerated 
as  a  necessary  nuisance,  because  they  arc  the  scavengers  to  remove 
every  morsel  of  moat,  bread  and  bone,  which  would  otherwise  ac- 
cumulate to  the  public  detriment.  Charitably  disposed  Mussulmen 
throw  into  the  streets  an  occasional  supply,  as  offerings  of  pity  for 
the  wretched  looking  creatures.  They  could  not  be  driven  away, 
nor  could  they  be  exterminated  without  actually  periling  the  public 
health,  under  the  ordinary  municipal  arrangements.  Through  the 
day  they  are  sleeping,  or  at  least  keeping  quiet;  but  with  the  ap- 
proach of  evening  shades,  they  astonish  the  spectator  with  their 
numbers  and  ferocious  appearance.  These  dogs  arc  small,  of  a 
dingy  yellowish  color,  with  sharp  snouts,  bright,  fierce  eyes,  and  the 
sharpest,  whitest,  wickedest  rows  of  teeth  ever  seen  in  any  jaws. 


Whether  in  Damascus  they  have  divided  the  city  into  sec 
which  arc  recognized  as  tho  specific  domain  of  a  family  or  pai 
lar  tribe,  was  not  ascertained ;  but  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo, 
divisions  of  territory  are  actually  defined.    Many  a  puppy  is  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy,  from  being  ignorant  of  the  line,  and  running 
over  the  limits. 

Constantinople  is  infested  by  the  same  race  of  scavenger  dogs  to 
an  enormous  extent.  There  may  be  nearly  a  million  of  them. 
Their  habits  in  ono  city  illustrates  their  economy  in  all.  So  vastly 
numerous  are  they  in  the  streets  through  the  night,  no  one  dure 
venture  out  without  a  lantern.  No  person  is  allowed  by  the  senti- 
nels to  attempt  walking  out  in  the  evening  without  a  light,  lest 
they  should  be  instantly  devoured  by  the  packs  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
Tho  lantern  is  suspended  by  a  string  from  the  hand,  and  carried 
close  to  the  ground.  A  circle  of  dogs  move  with  the  light,  but 
never  venture  to  get  very  near  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  a 
light,  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  attempt  going  from  one 
door  to  another  tlu'ough  a  gauntlet  of  those  blood-loving  animals. 
They  bark  incessantly  through  the  night.  Being  accustomed  to 
the  everlasting  annoyance,  the  inhabitants  are  less  disturbed  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  Their  multiplication  is  quite  astonish- 
ing, when  the.  difficulty  of  sustaining  life  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Litters  of  puppies  may  be  seen  almost  everywhere  through  the 
day.  The  dam  nurses  them  very  quietly,  paving  no  attention  to 
the  passer — unless  by  accident  a  foot  or  a  tail  is  trodden  upon. 
Then  the  welkin  rings  with  their  bowlings,  which  is  propagated  by 
the  nearest  dog,  and  extended  till  the  yelpings  arc  lost  in  space. 

At  tho  villago  of  Gezah,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Fastat,  once  tho 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  there  is  a  depot  for  cattle  which  arc  driven 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  following' the  windings  of  the  Nile  for 
the  sake  of  the  water.  Tho  cattle  have  a  hump  ou  the  shoulders, 
large  as  an  ordinary  hat — which  is  much  of  a  curiosity,  and  there- 
fore worth  going  to  see.  Sometimes  nearly  a  thousand  head  aro 
collected  at  Gezah,  waiting  to  be  sold.  They  become  restive  from 
the  irritation  of  insects,  thirsty  and  hungry,  too,  and  in  their  excite- 
ment gore  and  trample  many  to  death.  Others  die  from  other 
causes,  so  that  every  morning  one  or  two  arc  found  dead. 

The  dogs  lie  about  the  borders  of  the  enclosure,  fully  expecting 
every  morning  a  new  carcase  or  two.  When  the  herdsmen  drag 
the  dead  bodies  to  the  line,  the  dogs  stand  in  rows  impatiently 
waiting ;  and  as  the  men  step  back,  they  seize  the  carcase  and  drag 
it  as  firemen  run  with  an  engine,  making  the  dust  fly  as  they  go — 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after,  it  is  torn  into  shreds, 
and  the  bones  gnawed  as  though  they  had  been  rasped  with  a  steel 
rasp.  When  these  multitudes  of  dogs  can  find  no  other  food,  in  the 
superficial  graves,  in  which  bodies  arc  interred  without  coffins,  they 
seek  subsistence.    Their  whole  history,  therefore,  is  extraordinary. 

Several  varieties  of  the  dog,  which  have  no  intercourse  with  man, 
either  as  his  friend,  companion,  or  looker-on,  waiting  for  what  ho 
is  disposed  to  give  away,  are  met  with  in  Asia.  They  hunt  in 
packs  like  tho  wolf,  and  combine  for  mutual  protection.  These 
half-savage,  scavenger  dogs  of  the  East  licked  up  tho  blood  of 
Naboth,  and  ate  the  body  of  Jezebel,  all  but  tho  palms  of  her 
hands  and  the  soles  of  her  feet.  Thus,  by  understanding  tho  hab- 
its of  these  dogs  of  Damascus,  tho  Bible  accounts  of  them  aro 
cleared  from  all  obscurities. 


BULLET  WOUNDS. 

Tho  hospital  at  Scutari  is  said  to  afford  some  memorable  speci- 
mens of  the  resistance  capable  of  being  offered  by  the  human  frame 
to  the  action  of  bullet  wounds.  One  man,  shot  through  the  chest, 
recovered  ;  another,  who  had  a  ball  for  two  days  in  his  brain,  did 
well  after  the  ball  was  extracted.  One  man,  who  was  shot  in  the 
leg,  had  such  a  hard,  sharp  bone,  that  it  split  the  bone  which  struck 
it  into  halves,  as  if  the  lead  had  been  severed  with  a  knife,  and  ho 
escaped  without  a  fracture.  A  rifle  ball  completely  scooped  out 
the  eyes  of  a  man,  hut  he  recovered,  without  any  other  injury. — 
Liverpool  Mercuri/. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Slx  Montiis  in  Kansas.    By  a  Lady.    Boston:  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co.  12mo. 

The  authoress  of  this  work  went  to  Kan/as  in  September,  1855,  and  returnod 
to  Massachusetts  in  1856.  Her  book  is  made  up  of  familiar  letters  detailing 
her  experience  and  impressions  of  the  new  territory. 

The  Grey-Bay  Mare,  and  other  Humorous  American  Sketches.   By  Henry  P. 

Leland.    Illustrated.    Phila. :  J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.    12mo.  pp.314. 

A  capital  book  for  summer  reading — full  of  humor  and  fun,  oddity  and 
quaintness,  with  mirth-provoking  "  pictures  to  match." 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson  has  just  published  "  The  First  Oift,-' a  ballad, 
"The  Bridge,"  words  by  Longfellow,  "  Comiu1  thro'  the  Kyc,"  and  "Buy  a 
Broom,"  with  variations. 

The  Life  and  Travels  or  Herodotus,  etc.   By  J  Talboys  Wheeler.   2  vols. 
12mo.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

By  means  of  an  imaginary  biography  of  Herodotus,  founded,  however,  on 
fact,  the  author  contrives  to  give  us  a  correct  picture  of  the  cities,  countries 
and  peoples  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  The  author  is  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  hap  applied  his  information  most  ingeniously  and  instructively.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  published  for  a  long  while.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Hucuenot  Exiles:  or,  The  Times  of  Louis  XIV.    An  Historical  Novel. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    12mo.  pp.453. 

In  this  romance  the  author  ha*  succeeded  in  embodying  the  spirit  of  history, 
without  any  of  its  dryness.  The  story  is  sufficiently  interesting,  while  the  por- 
traits of  the  poor  persecuted  Uugucuots  are  admirably  drawn.  For  sale  by 
Kedding  &  Co. 

LirR  Sketches  rROM  Common  Paths.    A  Scries  of  American  Tales.    By  Mrs. 

Julia  L.  Dumont.    New  York :  D.  Appletou  &  Co.    1866.    12mo.    pp.  286. 

Very  interesting  and  very  well  written  are  the  stories  in  this  unpretending 
volume.  There  is  a  truthfulness  in  the  pictures  of  life,  which  proclaim  the 
true  artist.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Learning  to  Bead.    By  Jacor  Abbott.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856. 

A  very  ingenious  system,  illustrated  with  beautiful  engravings.  For  salo  by 
Redding  &  Co. 

Haswei.l's  Mechanics'  Tables.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856. 

These  tables  are  too  well  known  to  roquire  recommendation.  They  contain 
the  areas  and  circumferences  of  circles — various  other  tables  of  measures  and 
weights,  and  is  an  essential  book  for  the  engineer  and  mechanic.  For  sale  by 
Kedding  &  Co. 

New  Music— O.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Trcmont  Street,  have  published  "The 
Mother's  Smile,"  a  song,  ''Blue-Eyed  Bell,"  as  sung  by  the  Avondales,  and 
"II  Balen  del  Sun  Sorriso,"  from  "  II  Trovatorc."  "  When  at  the  quiet  evening 
hour."  a  romania.  by  Verdi.  "  Bonnie  Woman's  Smile,''  a  song,  by  E.  J.  Wet 
lcr.  "  The  Vow,"  a  nocturne  for  two  voices,  from  Donizetti's  "  Wiuramcnto." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


WINSLOW  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  our  much  esteemed  fellow- 
citizen,  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  the  distinguished  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry 
from  a  photograph  by  Masury,  Silsbcc  &  Case,  and  is  an 
excellent  likeness.  Winslow  Lewis  was  born  in  Boston, 
July  8,  1799,  and  is  consequently  57  years  of  age.  After 
receiving  an  excellent  preparatory  education,  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  and  was  a  member  of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  1819.  He  now  commenced  the  study  of  his 
profession,  and  received  his  degrees  of  M.  P.  and  M.  A.  in 
1822.  Directly  after  this  ho  sailed  for  Europe,  and  pur- 
sued the  study  of  his  profession  in  the  best  continental 
schools  of  medicine  and  surgery  until  1824.  On  returning 
to  Boston,  he  entered  at  once  on  his  professional  career, 
and  soon  obtained  a  large  practice,  chiefly  surgical.  Ho 
has  always  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  surgery. 
Dr.  Lewis  is  a  counsellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Society  at 
Paris,  and  consulting  surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  As  a  surgeon  and  anatomist,  he  unquestionably 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  his  native  State ; 
and  his  position  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  during 
the  last  twenty  years  he  has  imparted  instruction  to  more 
than  four  hundred  pupils.  Though  mingling  but  little  in 
politics,  he  has  more  than  once  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  to  ensure  his  services,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  common  council  in  18.19,  and  a  representative  to  the 
legislature  in  1836,  1852  and  1853.  Dr.  Lewis  is  an  active 
and  honored  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  which  he 
joined  in  1829,  and,  after  having  filled  various  offices,  is 
now  Grand  Master  of  Massachusetts.  No  man  enjoys  a 
higher  reputation  among  the  "  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie." 
In  1849,  Dr.  Lewis  revisited  Europe,  with  his  family,  and 
remained  abroad  about  three  years,  residing  chiefly  in 
Florence.  He  was  eminently  fitted  to  enjoy  and  improve 
this  period  of  relaxation  from  professional  duties.  With  a 
cultivated  mind,  a  fondness  for  literary  and  antiquarian 
pursuits,  for  art,  and  also  for  society,  he  was  enabled  to 
enjoy  thoroughly  the  attractions  of  that  storied  land  which 
combines  alt  the  material  for  the  gratification  of  such  tastes. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  back  to  Boston  by  that  wide 
circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he  is  endeared  by  the  possession 
of  the  rarest  social  qualities ;  by  his  professional  associates,  by 
whom  he  is  esteemed  and  honored  ;  and  by  those  sufferers  to  whom 
his  ministrations  arc  most  grateful.  Blessed  with  good  health  and 
a  happy  temperament,  the  subject  of  our  brief  sketch  has  probably 
many  years  of  enjoyment  and  of  usefulness  before  him. 


THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK. 

Wo  present  on  this  page  an  accurate  view  of  this  building,  which 
was  commenced  in  1853.  It  stands  opposite  the  new  Bible  House, 
at  the  corner  of  Astor  Place  and  Fourth  Avenue,  not  far  from  the 
Astor  Library  Building.  It  extends  195  feet  on  Third  Avenue, 
86  on  Seventh  Street,  162  on  Fourth  Avenue,  and  183  on  Astor 
Place,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  20,000  square  feet,  including  the 
inner  court.  The  edifice  is  six  stories  in  height,  the  upper  story 
being  appropriated  for  an  observatory,  with  choice  astronomical 
and  microscopic  apparatus.  In  the  basement  is  a  hall  135  feet 
long  and  84  1-2  feet  wide,  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room.  Peter 
Cooper,  Esq.,  a  well  known  merchant  of  New  York,  appropriated 
$300,000  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  designed  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  plan  as  proposed  by  him  was 
as  follows  : — The  objects  of  the  institution  are  the  physical,  menial 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the 
young.  There  will  be  lectures  and  debates  upon  all  useful  sciences 
in  its  halls.  In  order  to  unite  all  kindred  institutions  in  a  common 
bond  of  interest,  the  halls  of  the  edifice  are  to  be  opened  free  of 
charge  for  anniversaries,  commencements,  etc.  A  feature  of  the 
new  institution  will  be  a  large  room  always  open  and  free  for  the 
use  of  .such  women  as  may  wish  to  meet  for  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  the  application  of  ra.ural  and  practical  sciences  to 
their  own  benefit,  or  who  have  the  talent  and  knowledge  which  will 
enable  them  to  add  anytlung  to  the  treasures  of  science  already 
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known.  There  will  also  be  an  office  in  the  institution  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  seeking  scientific,  educational  or  professional  employ- 
ment, where  their  names  will  be  registered,  and  applications  re- 
ceived and  recorded  for  the.  benefit  of  all.  For  further  encourage- 
ment to  women,  a  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  is  annually  set 
apart  to  be  given  by  the  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  the 
female  who  is  proved  to  have  exhibited  the  truest  heroism,  or  the 
greatest  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  way  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  thousand  self- 
devoted  acts  which  characterize  the  sex,  and  to  make  the  young 
men  of  the  Institute  more  observant  of  the  virtues  which  true  hu- 
manity calls  out.  Another  large  room  in  the  building  is  appropri- 
ated to  general  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  Institute,  of 
philosophical  and  other  appropriate  matters ;  and  notes  and  copies 
of  such  discussions  arc  to  be  preserved  as  the  property  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  institution  will  be  under  the  government  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  comprising  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  re- 
siding in  New  York,  the  three  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  the 
mayor,  the  eldest  male  member  of  Mr.  Cooper's  family,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Free  Academy,  the  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Society, 
and  the  editors  of  the  principal  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  the  city, 
who  have  one  vote  in  the  board.  The  trustees  have  power  to  ap- 
point the  professors,  and  a  superintendent,  who  must  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  board,  to  the  corporation,  and  to  the  legislature. 
Professors  may  be  removed,  on  good  cause,  by  the  trustees,  or  by 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  students.  To  become  a  member  and 
a  student  of  this  institution  requires  no  other  credentials  than  a 
good  moral  character.  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  students 
will  be  made  by  themselves ;  and  expulsions  will  be  made  only  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  body.  The  plan  thus  sketched  is  en- 
tirely original ;  we  are  not  aware  of  any  existing  institution  in  the 
world  so  constituted. 


JERUSALEM  AT  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

"  Walk  about  Jerusalem  "  is  a  divine  injunction,  and  we 
were  literally  obeying  it.  In  some  respects  we  found  it  at 
once  widely  differing  from  any  of  the  oriental  cities  we  had 
seen,  and  by  no  means  answering  any  of  the  expectations 
wc  had  formed  of  the  city  of  the  Jews.  And  very  rarely 
are  our  expectations  answered  when  we,  for  the  first  time, 
set  eyes  on  a  man,  or  a  place,  or  a  picture  which  we  hare 
heard  of  often,  and  earnestly  desire  to  behold.  To  stand 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  been  the  longing  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  heart  from  youth  to  old  age,  as 
an  exile  longs  to  see  his  native  land  before  he  dies.  And 
the  desire  excites  the  imagination,  until  wc  arc  in  expec- 
tancy of  seeing  something  other  than  the  reality,  when  we 
come  to  enter  its  narrow  streets,  and  wander  "among  the 
heaps  on  heaps  that  still  distinguish  the  city,  as  if  the  curse 
of  the  rejected  Messiah  still  hangs  upon  it.  As  we  look 
down  upon  the  town  from  our  tent  door  on  Mount  Olivet, 
it  appeared  to  us  nearly  a  plain  with  a  slight  dcclivitr  to 
the  east.  But  now  we  are  constantly  going  up  and  down 
as  we  thread  our  way,  ascending  mountains  of  rnhbish,  on 
which  houses  arc  built,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
original  level.  The  streets  arc  not  so  wide  as  the  sidewalk 
on  Broadway,  in  New  York,  and  indeed  rarely  exceed 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  the  houses  ac- 
tually meet ;  and  stranger  still,  they  accomplish  the  appa- 
rently impracticable  feat  of  standing  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  at  the  same  time.  For,  as  the  pathway  leads  under 
them,  they  are  supported  by  arches,  and  the  dwelling  thus 
occupies  the  space  over  the  street  as  well  as  on  each  side. 
The  same  plan  of  building  I  have  noticed  in  Nablous  and 
other  Eastern  cities ;  and,  as  in  Cairo,  the  sun  was  exclud- 
ed altogether  from  some  of  the  streets  by  coverings  thrown 
across  from  one  house  to  the  other,  so  here  in  Jerusalem, 
an  awning  is  made,  sometimes  of  mats,  and  sometimes  of 
boards,  rendering  the  streets  gloomy,  but  inviting  a  current 
of  air  that  refreshes  one  in  hot  weather,  and  compensates 
fully  for  the  loss  of  the  sun.  These  streets  generally  are 
at  right  angles,  are  wretchedly  paved,  with  a  gully  in  the 
middle  for  the  passage  of  animals,  that  prefer  a  softer  path 
than  this  broken  causeway  of  irregular  stones.  The  lime- 
stone that  abounds  in  this  region,  affords  the  material  of 
which  the  houses  are  built,  and  as  there  is  no  lack  of  stone, 
the  walls  are  substantial.  It  is  a  novelty  to  observe  that  windows 
are  rarely  seen  towards  the  street ;  and  the  few  that  arc  so  situated 
for  the  purposes  of  light  and  air,  are  strongly  protected  by  case- 
ments. The  inner  court,  on  which  the  windows  and  doors  open, 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  forms  part  of  the  house ;  and  the 
whole  edifice,  so  far  as  is  possible,  is  constructed  without  the  use  of 
wood,  which  is  too  expensive  to  be  employed  where  any  other  ma- 
terial will  answer  the  purpose.  The  floors  and  stairs  are,  of  course, 
made  of  stone.  All  of  the  timber  that  is  in  use  must,  even  at  this 
day,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  be  brought  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  the  means  of  transportation  are  not  so  good  now  as  they  were 
in  those  days.  The  water  that  falls  upon  the  roofs  is  carefully  led 
into  astern  under  ground,  often  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
every  house  has  at  least  one  of  these,  on  which  the  people  must 
depend  for  all  their  culinary  purposes.  Many  of  these  now  in  use 
have  doubtless  served  the  Jews  of  far  distant  ages,  and  as  some  of 
them  are  immense,  and  in  the  rainy  season  a  supply  is  taken  in 
sufficient  for  six  or  eight  months,  to  be  re-supplica  from  a  source 
that  no  enemy  before  the  gates  could  cut  off,  it  is  plain  that  Jeru- 
salem could  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  protracted  siege.  The  house  of  one  of  the  missionaries 
has  four  cisterns,  the  largest  of  which  is  thirty  feet  squnrc,  and 
twenty  feet  deep.  Other  cities  in  this  country  arc  similarly  pro- 
vided, as  fountains  and  streams  are  rare  ;  and  from  the  very  earli- 
est times  of  which  wc  have  record,  wells  were  among  the  most  val- 
uable and  cherished  kinds  of  property.  These  facts  heighten  the 
beauty  and  propriety  of  those  figures  of  Scripture  so  often  drawn 
from  the  fountain,  the  well,  the  cistern  with  its  wheel,  the  water, 
the  river,  the  rain,  all  of  which  are  associated  in  the  Eastern  mind 
with  the  most  precious  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  arc  there- 
fore the  most  beautiful  emblems  of  the  gifts  of  grace. — Correspon- 
dent of  Xew  York  Observer. 
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AUTHORSHIP  AND  BOOK-MAKING. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  the  French  author,  passes  for  being  the  most 
prolific  writer  that  ever  lived.  Although  French  books  are  cheap, 
his  complete  works  embrace  so  many  volumes,  that  they  cannot 
be  purchased  for  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He 
lias  produced  so  many  volumes  in  a  single  year,  that  siirewd  calcu- 
lators easily  proved  that  the  manual  labor  of  writing  must  have 
consumed  all  his  time ;  and  the  matter  was  explained  by  a  state- 
ment that,  like  Csesar,  Dumas  had  the  faculty  of  dictating  to  three 
or  four  secretaries  at  once.  He  has  published  under  his  own  name 
books  on  every  subject ;  he  has  written  plays,  memoirs,  travels,  his- 
tories, romances,  essays,  poems,  and,  like  Goldsmith,  has  touched 
nothing  which  he  has  not  adorned.  But  the  wonder  is  no  longer  a 
wonder.  Dumas  never  wrote  one  tenth  of  what  has  been  given  to 
the  world  under  his  attractive  name.  A  really  very  clever  writer, 
he  early  obtained  such  a  reputation,  that  his  name  was  sure  to  sell 
everything  to  which  it  was  attached.  This  fact  induced  him  to 
speculate  on  his  name,  and  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  books 
on  a  large  scale.  He  engaged  the  services  of  several  clever  writers, 
and  the  firm,  of  which  the  silent  partners  were  unknown,  poured 
forth  a  deluge  of  volumes  on  the  reading  world,  all  fathered  by  the 
popular  Dumas,  the  "  spoils "  being  divided  among  the  literary 
partners  of  the  house  of  A.  Dumas  &  Co.  The  novels  by  which 
Dumas  is  best  known  in  this  country,  the  "  Three  Musketeers," 
"  Twenty  Years  After,"  "  The  Viscount  do  Bragelonne "  and 
"Monte  Christo,"  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Maquet.  And,  what  is 
more  curious,  the  "  Three  Musketeers,"  and  its  sequel,  were  not 
original  with  Maquet  even,  but  were  taken  from  the  "  Memoirs  of 
M.  D'Artagnan,"  published  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Du- 
mas's  novel,  "  The  Adventures  of  John  Davys,"  is  mostly  appro- 
priated from  Captain  Marryatt;  while  "Captain  Paul"  is  little 
niore  than  an  "  annexation  "  of  "  The  Pilot,"  by  our  own  Cooper. 
In  fact,  Dumas  has  been  clearly  convicted  of  piracy  and  plagiarism. 
At  best,  he  is  but  a  clever  imitator  and  mimic.  He  has  received 
immense  sums  for  his  manufactures,  but  is  now  living  in  exile  in 
straitened  circumstances. 


Iowa. — We  took  occasion  to  mention  lately,  that  Iowa,  until  a 
few  weeks  since,  took  the  lead  in  the  number  of  subscribers  we  had 
in  the  West  for  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly,  but  that  Michigan, 
then  numbering  thirty-seven  hundred,  had  outstripped  her  sister 
State.  But  the  tables  are  turned  again,  and  we  have  since  that 
date  received  a  few  over  three  hundred  additional  names  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Iowa,  making  four  thousand  subseribei'S  we  number  for 
our  Dollar  Magazine  within  her  precincts !  Is  there  any  other 
publication  in  the  United  States  that  can  equal  this  ? 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Cigar  ashes  rubbed  on  a  musquito  bite  are  said  instantly 
to  remove  the  smart.    We  never  tried  it. 

....  The  material  wealth  of  England  is  set  down  in  value  at 
22,235,000,000  dollars— a  very  little  sum. 

....  A  new  lighthouse,  90  feet  high,  to  be  completed  next  fall, 
is  now  building  at  Sabine  Lake,  Texas. 

....  Hook  and  Crook  were  two  noted  land  surveyors  of  London, 
and  established  titles — hence  the  phrase  "by  Hook  or  by  Crook." 

....  A  negro  said  he  worked  for  a  man  who  raised  his  wages 
so  high  he  could  only  reach  them  once  in  two  years. 

....  Two  twin  brothers  recently  met  in  Jay,  New  York,  after  a 
separation  of  4G  years.    They  arc  named  Smith. 

....  A  ship  is  entered  for  loading,  a  musket  loaded  for  entering. 
— that's  the  difference.    Both  are  discharged. 

....  The  mayor  of  Baltimore  has  forbidden  the  performance  of 
Jack  Sheppard,  as  demoralizing  in  its  tendencies. 

....  They  say  that  American  volunteer  companies  will  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  Canada  with  arms,  after  all. 

....  Seven  sharks  were  lately  caught  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  with  hook  and  line.    Good  sport — poor  eating. 

....  The  Turkish  government  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Circassia. 

....  Judge  McLean  was  bom  in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  in 
1785.    He  is,  therefore,  71  years  of  age. 

....  A  three  days'  storm  at  Jacmel,  lately,  caused  an  inunda- 
tion and  loss  of  life  and  property. 

....  One  Samuel  Cannon  was  lately  fined  ten  dollars  in  New- 
castle, Pennsylvania,  for  an  unauthorized  kiss. 

....  Some  rogues  in  this  city  have  been  amusing  themselves  by 
abducting  blinds  from  the  windows  of  dwelling  houses. 

....  Mr.  William  Hughes,  a  Califonnan,  lately  accomplished 
the  feat  of  walking  100  consecutive  hours  in  this  city. 

....  Winship's  nursery  grounds,  so  famous  in  this  vicinity, 
were  lately  sold  in  lots  at  auction  for  $42,000. 

....  Mr.  Thackeray  is  nourishing  in  London  in  excellent  spir- 
its, and  has  changed  his  Yankee  dollars  into  sovereigns. 

....  Albert  Smith,  who  writes  novels  and  ascends  Mount  Blanc, 
is  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Keeleys. 

....  A  young  lady  lately  objected  to  going  across  the  fields  to 
church,  because  the  path  was  too  ttile-ish. 

....  M.  Minie,  of  rifle  celebrity,  has  a  gun  that  will  discharge 
twenty-four  balls  a  minute,  and  is  instantly  reloaded. 

....  The  Germans  are  seldom  affected  with  consumption ;  they 
strengthen  their  lungs  by  singing  and  out  door  exercise. 

....  Kossuth  reads  the  14th  verse,  2d  chapter  Luke  :  "  Peace  on 
earth  to  all  good  willing  men."    Calvin  rejected  this  version. 


WRITING  AND  SPEAKING. 

Few  persons  arc  capable  of  writing  and  speaking  equally  well. 
The  exceptions  arc  indeed  few  and  far  between.  Addison,  who 
wrote  with  exquisite  grace,  was  not  even  a  fluent  talker ;  we  all 
know  how  poor  dear  Goldsmith  blundered  and  floundered  when  he 
desired  to  shine  in  society — how  Byron  broke  down  in  the  Houso 
of  Lords  ;  and  what  a  desperate  failure  Lytton  Bulwer  made  when 
he  set  up  for  a  Demosthenes.  There  are  many  fair,  common- 
place writers  who  are  also  fair,  common-place  speakers  ;  but  there 
are  few  men  who  are  at  the  same  time  both  great  writers  and  great 
speakers.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  qualifications  of  the 
writer  and  speaker  are  essentially  different.  Hazlitt  stated  tliis 
Yery  forcibly. 

"  The  great,  leading  distinction,"  says  he,  "  between  writing  and 
speaking  is,  that  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  one  than  the  other ; 
and  hence  different  faculties  are  required  for,  and  different  objects 
attained  by,  each.  He  is  properly  the  best  speaker  who  can  col- 
lect together  the  greatest  number  of  apposite  ideas  at  a  moment's 
warning;  he  is  properly  the  best  writer  who  can  give  utterance  to 
the  greatest  quantity  of  valuable  knowledge  in  the  course  of  his 
whole  life.  The  chief  requisite  for  the  one,  then,  appears  to  be 
quickness  and  facility  of  perception — for  the  other,  patience  of 
soul,  and  a  power  increasing  with  the  difficulties  it  has  to  en- 
counter. *  *  *  The  difference  of  quicker  and  slower,  how- 
ever, is  not  all ;  that  is  merely  a  difference  of  comparison  in  doing 
the  same  thing.  But  the  writer  and  speaker  have  to  do  things  es- 
sentially different.  Besides  habit,  and  greater  or  less  facility,  there 
is  also  a  certain  reach  of  capacity,  a  certain  depth  or  shallowness, 
grossncss  or  refinement  of  intellect,  which  marks  out  the  distinction 
between  those  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  shine  by  producing  an 
immediate  effect,  or  who  are  thrown  back  by  a  natural  bias,  on  the 
severer  researches  of  thought  and  study." 

The  popular  writer  must  be  new  and  original ;  novelty  and  orig- 
inality do  not  render  an  orator  popular.  He  is  the  most  popular 
orator  who  best  reflects  the  sentiments  of  his  audience — who 
makes  himself  their  mouth-piece.  To  appreciate  new  theories — 
novel  speculations — requires  time  and  reflection.  When  we  see 
these  in  a  book,  we  can  lay  down  the  volume  and  weigh  a  sen- 
tence or  a  page  by  itself  in  the  balance  of  our  judgment.  But 
what  the  speaker  says  must  be  self-evident  and  carry  instant  con- 
viction or  command  instant  assent.  The  most  popular  orators  are 
the  heroes  of  the  common-place.  Read  over  some  of  the  most 
"  telling  "  speeches  ever  made,  and  you  will  be  astounded  at  the 
meagreness  of  the  ideas,  the  common-place  character  of  the  pro- 
ductions. Shakspcare,  who  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
philosophy  of  oratory,  makes  Mark  Antony  tell  the  Romans  that 
which  "  they  themselves  do  know."  This  is  the  province  of  the 
orator.    He  but  furnishes  the  spark  to  the  fuel  they  have  gathered. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  models  of  finished  composition,  exquisite 
specimens  of  logic  and  oratory.  But  who  ever  supposes  that  those 
of  Cicero  are  the  same  that  he  "  fulminated  "  in  the  senate  and  the 
forum  ?  Cicero  understood  perfectly  well  the  art  of  reporting — an 
art  which  consists  in  making  the  report  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  spoken  discourse.  *  • 

If  you  wish  to  see  why  a  writer  is  not  calculated  to  succeed  as 
a  speaker,  just  look  at  a  page  of  a  polished  author's  manuscript. 
You  will  find  it  full  of  erasures — of  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
sentences,  of  words  substituted,  crossed  out,  again  restored  and 
again  rejected.  These  changes,  if  made  by  the  vocal  organs  in- 
stead of  the  pen,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  hesitations,  stam- 
merings, blunderiugs — a  tangle  of  words  and  ideas,  perfectly  un- 
intelligible to  the  audience,  and  amounting  to  a  complete  break- 
down. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  an  elegant  and 
fluent  writer  must  be  a  good  speaker,  and  the  height  of  cruelty  to 
call  him  out  on  public  occasions  to  make  him  exhibit  his  weakness. 


Brookline  Seminary. — This  school  for  young  ladies,  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Fitz,  at  No.  1,  Washington  Place,  Brookline,  enters 
on  its  fourth  year  September  17,  1856.  We  have  seen  testimo- 
nials from  Edward  Everett  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  from  the  parents  of  young  ladies  educated  by  Mrs.  Fitz, 
which  satisfy  us  that  she  is  an  accomplished  and  reliable  instruc- 
tress, and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  she  meets  with  that  success 
which  her  exertions  and  her  abilities  merit. 


Wit  and  Humor. — We  have  added  a  new  attraction  to  Bal- 
lou's Dollar  Monthly  Magazine,  in  the  form  of  a  humorous  illus- 
trated department.  This  will  be  fresh  and  original  each  month, 
and  will  be  the  part  to  which  the  reader  will  always  turn  first. 
The  Magazine  will  remain  at  one  dollar  a  year!  The  cheap- 
est in  the  world,  with  its  hunditd  puyes  of  attractive  reading  matter 
in  each  number. 

Washington. — The  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  in  Union 
Park,  New  York,  is  twenty-eight  feet  high,  including  the  pedestal. 
Brown,  the  sculptor,  who  contracted  to  furnish  it  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  it  is  said  has  sunk,  at  the  least  calculation,  $10,000  by 
the  operation. 

SCREW  STEAMERS. — These  vessels  have  been  looking  up  since 
the  llimmulaya,  with  1400  troops  on  board,  made  the  passage  from 
Malta  to  Halifax  in  sixteen  days,  equalling  the  performances  of 
the  swiftest  paddle-wheeled  steamer. 


Gratifying. — It  is  pleasant  to  learn  in  these  angry  political 
times  that  each  party  is  sure  of  electing  their  president.  We  have 
their  word  for  it. 


Rachel. — Alison  sets  Rachel  above  Mile.  Georges  and  Mile. 
Mars,  the  stars  of  the  French  stage  under  the  lirst  empire. 


A  NOKLE  AMATEUR. 

Every  one  knows  the  reputation  of  Adrian  Van  der  Vcldi 
painter  of  the  Flemish  school ;  but  few  persons  arc  familiar  « i 
what  occurred  between  him  and  an  Englishman  passionately  fond 
of  pictures.  Lord  Clarendon  had  purchased  a  very  beautiful 
country  scat  in  the  environs  of  Antwerp.  Wood,  water  and  hill 
combined  to  form  an  enchanting  landscape,  affording  a  constant 
source  of  delight  to  the  eye.  Van  der  Velde  no  sooner  beheld  it, 
as  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  one  day,  than  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  expressing  upon  canvass  the  scene  which  had 
so  fascinated  him.  He  set  up  his  easel  in  the  nearest  village,  and 
from  careful  sketches  of  the  scene,  produced  a  most  picturesque 
and  pleasing  landscape.  Sometime  afterwards,  he  carried  his  pic- 
ture to  London,  in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  it ;  but  not  obtaining 
the  price  he  asked,  he  finally  determined  to  put  it  up  at  auction, 
and  decided  to  withdraw  it  if  the  bids  did  not  run  high  enough  to 
satisfy  him. 

Lord  Clarendon  had  returned  to  England  to  attend  to  some  busi- 
ness which  required  his  presence.  Ho  happened  into  the  auction 
at  the  moment  the  picture  was  under  the  hammer,  and  recognized 
his  couutry  seat  in  the  minutest  details.  The  bids  ran  up  with  a 
good  deal  of  spirit,  when  his  lordship  created  a  sensation  by  call- 
ing out,  "  Twenty-five  guineas  1"  This  price  far  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  painter,  but  Lord  Clarendon,  finding  his  bid  had 
stimulated  his  competitors,  and  fearing  he  should  not  get  the  pic- 
ture, even  if  he  covered  it  with  gold,  called  out,  "  I  will  give  the 
original  for  this  copy  !" 

At  the  word  "  copy,"  every  one  was  astounded.  The  painter 
rose  furiously  and  asked  his  lordship  if  he  was  a  connoisseur  to  talk 
in  that  way.  "  I  am  so  much  of  a  connoisseur,"  replied  Claren- 
don, "  that  I  repeat  my  offer.   I  will  give  the  original  for  the  copy." 

"  My  lord,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  I  know  very  well,"  said  Clarendon,  "  that  Van  der  Veldo  only 
could  have  painted  that  picture,  and  for  the  third  time  I  offer  him 
the  original  for  the  copy." 

Then  the  painter  understood  him,  and  withdrew  his  picture  from 
the  sale.  They  went  to  a  lawyer,  and  Clarendon  gave  the  Flem- 
ing a  deed  in  exchange  for  the  painting.  After  that,  Adrian  Van 
der.  Velde  often  occupied  this  country  scat,  which  constantly  re- 
called the  memory  of  so  excellent  and  so  singular  a  bargain.  Few 
landscape  painters  were  ever  so  well  paid  for  their  work ;  few  ama- 
teurs were  ever  as  generous  as  Lord  Clarendon. 


A  splendid  Volume. — We  have  now  ready  for  delivery  Vol- 
ume Ten  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  elegantly  bound  in  gilt,  with 
illumined  covers,  index  and  title-page,  uniform  with  our  regular 
style,  at  $3  per  volume.  This  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  valu- 
able number  of  the  work  yet  issued,  containing,  as  it  docs,  the 
whole  of  our  mammoth  series  of  engravings  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  forming  a  rich  ornament  for  the  centre  table.  We  sell  the  ten 
volumes  complete  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  elegantly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt,  for  twenty  dollars — a  library 
and  picture  gallery  in  itself. 

 IM 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Lincoln  W.  Hussey  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Doane;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  William  Peirce  to  Miss  Elizabeth  P.Allen; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  D/iwes,  Mr.  Philip  A.  Butler,  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  01i»ia  M.Sea- 
wood  Dennett;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Thomas  Keith  to  Miss  Nellie  F.  Turner; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Albert  H.  Gould  to  Miss  Sarah  M.  Foster,  of  Soco,  Me.— 
At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Warren  Ludwig,  M.  D.,  to  Miss  Mar}'  M. 
Smith. — At  Dorchester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Hemmenway  to  Mis* 
Amelia  Reals.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Studley,  Mr.  John  P.  Bliss  to 
Miss  Lucy  Knight.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Mr.  Thomas  Ling,  of 
Shelby,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Harriet  Townr. — At  Cambridge,  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Spalding, 
Mr.  William  D.  Wright  to  Miss  Jadidiah  South. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitney,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Twitchell,  of  Oxford,  to  Miss  Cornelia  Wilson.— At 
Melrose,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Howe  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Norrls. — 
At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  John  E.  Weston  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  O.  Hall, 
of  Chelsea. — At  West  Newbury,  Mr.  Samuel  Noyes  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Stanwood. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  citv.  Widow  Margaret  Bellamy,  95:  Miss  Josephine  C.  Page,  of  Ster- 
ling, 111..  18;  Mr.  James  ToplilT,  71;  Mrs.  M.iry  F..  Cooke,  25;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Rollins  Tebbctts,  of  Topsham.  Me..  R4:  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kimball;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Omond.  65;  Mrs.  Lucretia  O.  Baker;  Mrs.  Mary  Trull,  70;  Widow  Mary 
Johnson,  91;  Mr.  George  William  Henss,  44. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Betsey 
Howell.  60.— At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Asa  H.  Dyer,  31.— At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Willard,  37.— At  Medford,  Widow  Charlotte  Rowe,  67.— At  Milton  Hill,  William 
Olover.  Esq.,  67.— At  Beverly,  Dr.  Ingalls  Kittredge,  86.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Jacob 
K.  Christian,  24;  Miss  Mary  Brooks,  49.— At  Mnrblehcad,  Mr.  Thomas  Dodd, 
78;  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Hammond,  49. — At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Fears.  17; 
Mr.  Richard  Perkins,  40:  Mrs.  Rachel  N.  Carter,  81.— At  Ipswich,  Mrs.  Lucy 
S.  Pingree,  49.— At  Taunton.  Mrs.  Abby  C.  Eddy,  39;  Mr.  Owen  Brady,  49  — 
At  Worcester,  Miss  Jcnette  C.  Stoddard,  26.— At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Fos- 
ter, 29.— At  Berkley,  Mr.  Abner  Burt,  95- 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
JOIINW  CLARENCE  PIIKLPS.-A  lament. 
Tearfully  inscribed  to  the  brreavttl,  as  a  token  of  sympathy  in  their  sorrow. 

B  T    WILL IK    E.    P  A  B  0  R- 

I'tc  often  heard  it  said, 
"  Tho  old  must  die ;  the  young  may  die!"'  and  now,  alas, 
I  think  how  truly  this  has  roine  to  pass, 
As  muse  I  on  the  dead. 

How  sad  that  ho  should  die, — 
A  father's  pride,— a  mother's  joy,— a  sister's  sweet  delight; 
That  on  such  dawning  should  descend  such  sudden  night, 

The  spirit  asks,  "  0,  why  f 

How  sad  that  hg  should  die! 
Ere  the  white  pages  of  youth's  joyous  years  were  turned; 
While  yet  the  incense  fire  of  gentle  childhood  burned 

In  his  bright,  beaming  eye. 

June  roses  fill  the  air 
With  fragrance  precious  as  the  magi's  myrrh  of  obi, 
But  he  regards  them  not.    The  once  warm  heart  is  cold, 

For  death  sits  victor  there. 

This  thought  we  cherish  now, 
That  he— the  beautiful— has  gone  away  to  rest, 
In  the  safe  haven  of  a  Saviour's  loving  breast, 

Whose  hand  is  on  his  brow. 

The  household  joy  is  gone ; 
Fled  with  the  hopes  that  faded  with  Ml  fading  hours, 
And,  though  we  know  he  blooms  In  fair,  elysian  bowere, 

Our  stricken  hearts  will  mourn. 

We  know  that  here  below 
If  ho  had  lived,  his  would  have  been  man's  common  life; 
Mau's  heritage  of  pain  ;  man's  share  of  earthly  strife, 

Of  sorrow  aud  of  wo. 

And  yet,  and  yet — we  weep! 
Because  we  misa  his  step,  his  sunny  smile,  his  voice, 
For  these  made  hearts  that  loved  the  gentle  child,  r  « 

With  joy  not  loud,  but  deep. 

And  now  the  willows  wave 
Where  sleeps  the  child,  with  white  hands  folded  on  his  brcMt, 
And  roses  round  his  brow.    So  wan  ho  laid  to 

Within  the  uuiet  grave. 

Tears  sanctified  the  sod, 
Aud  tears  still  How,  and  hearts  still  ache,  in  love's  eclipse; 
And  words  of  wailing  fall  from  the  parental  lipl, 

Beneath  the  Father's  rod. 

Soon  will  the  wound  be  healed; 
A  little  season  and  the  veil  will  then  be  rent 
In  twain:  and  they  who  thither  weeping  went, 

Will  find  griefs  fountain  scaled. 

The  flower,  from  the  mould; 
The  angel,  from  the  earth.    0,  read  the  lesson  well, 
Aud  let  it  teach  you.  while  on  earth  ye  still  must  dwell, 

God's  arms  his  own  enfold. 


[Written  for  Bullou  s  Pictorial.] 

ALMOST  TOO  LATE. 

BY  MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

Providp.xce — thai  Power  which  mortals  call  Providence — had 
dealt  very  kindly  with  Mary  Brittan.  Nature  had  been  bountiful, 
too,  and  the  world,  always  ready  to  follow  suit  where  Providence 
anil  Nature  have  been  kind,  was  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  her. 
She,  did  not  need  that  worship.  She  did  not  want  it,  either,  for 
her  soul  was  above  that  miserable  favoritism  which  the  world  gives 
indiscriminately  to  those  whom  fortune  or  some  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance has  favored.  Her  friends — her  true  friends — loved  her 
for  her  goodness  of  heart,  her  unaffected  cheerfulness  and  her 
kindness.  They  would  have  loved  her  if  she  had  been  destitute  of 
those  great  social  advantages  which  she  possessed.  Handsome, 
wealthy  and  accomplished — graceful,  intellectual  and  gay — (we 
put  them  all  in  the  same  category,  and  the  reader  may  arrange  the 
terms  to  suit  the  individual  taste),  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
Mary  Brittan  did  not  long  lack  suitors  ;  but  indeed,  this  was  not 
the  case.  Admirers,  she  had  many  ;  but  she  did  not  allow  them 
to  become  suitors.  She  was  determined  to  have  no  opportunity 
to  say  "no,"  and  her  "yes"  should  only  be  spoken  when  the 
"  coming  man  "  should  appear,  if  she  waited  until  age  and  sorrow 
should  have  dimmed  her  bright  eyes.  They  could  never  wither 
her  strong  and  fearless  heart  nor  destroy  her  beautiful  disposition. 

And  thus  it  happened,  that  because  the  coming  man  had  not  yet 
met  her  gaze,  Mary  was  fast  tending  towards  the  dreaded  nge  of 
thirty.  Not  that  it  was  dreaded  by  her;  for  she  was  lovely  and 
beautiful  as  ever.  Her  bright  locks  waved  as  softly,  her  eye  had 
not  lost  its  young  sparkle,  nor  her  step  its  grace — and  her  heart 
was  as  youthful  as  at  fifteen. 

So  thought  and  felt  Herman  Deloraine.  He  had  loved  her  when 
lie  was  a  child — before  he  knew  what  love  meant  ;  for  there  were 
eight  vears  between  the  two,  and  when  the  boy  was  almost  an  in- 
fant at  school,  the  girl  was  radiant  in  her  young  beauty,  in  the 
glorv  of  sixteen.  But  times  had  changed  now.  The  boy  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  led  on  anil  encouraged  by  the  vision  that 
was  ever  before  his  sight,  for  never,  for  a  single  moment,  had  be 
ceased  to  think  of  and  to  love  Mary  Brittan  ;  to  think  of  her,  too, 
as  a  wife — and  yet  he  kept  the  secret  in  his  soul  from  all  but  Mary 
herself.  To  her,  he  scrupled  not  to  tell  his  wildest  dream — and 
when  she  urged  the  disparity  between  them,  his  answer  was,  that 
souls  had  no  age — no  decay. 

No  moon-struck,  ranting  lover  was  Herman  Deloraine.  He  was 
sincere,  ardent  and  manly  in  his  love  for  Mary — and  she  well 
knew  the  quality  of  his  affection,  and  appreciated  him  accordingly. 
But  her  heart  told  her  that  if  he  was  the  fated  one  for  her,  it  must 
bj  wheu  he  had  grown  into  maturcr  life,  not  now.     She  did  not 


yield,  for  a  moment,  in  her  earnest  and  unaffected  purpose  of  mak- 
ing him  forget  that  he  could  be  anything  to  her  but  a  friend — and 
she  an  elder  sister,  and  as  such  she  ever  bore  herself  toward  him. 
She  accepted  his  escort  as  she  would  that  of  a  younger  brother — 
frankly  and  freely  told  him  of  his  faults,  and  never  by  word  or  by 
look  encouraged  him  to  tenderness. 

It  was  a  rare  instance,  and  one  in  which  most  women  would 
have  sometimes  failed.  But  Mary  Brittan  was  not  an  ordinary 
woman  ;  and  with  a  feeling  generously  free  from  rivalry,  she  gath- 
ered beautiful  and  intelligent  girls  around  her,  and  welcomed 
Herman  to  their  presence.  And  yet  she  loved  him  !  She  loved 
him  so  well  that  she  could  not  bear  that  the  breath  of  society 
should  come  upon  his  motives  or  his  taste  even,  in  marrying  one 
so  much  his  senior.  She  did  not  care  for  herself.  Age  or  youth 
— it  was  all  the  same  to  her,  if  the  soul  was  right ;  but  she  did  not 
wish  to  feel  that  the  foolish  sneers  of  the  multitude  could  ever 
have  power  to  make  him  regret  what  they  might  call  youthful  folly. 

Herman  made  himself  worthy  of  her  love.  If  a  generous  or  a 
noble  feeling  influenced  him,  it  was  all  the  wider  and  deeper  be- 
cause it  accorded  with  her  known  feelings.  If  a  noble  deed  found 
its  way  from  his  hand,  the  knowledge  that  Mary's  ear  would  hear 
of  that  deed,  and  her  heart  sympathize  with  it,  would  bring  a 
sweetness  to  his  purpose,  only  equalled  by  the  joy  which  he  ever 
had  in  doing  right. 

Among  the  many  whom  Mary  drew  around  her,  was  Melanie 
Bruce,  whose  manifold  charms,  she  thought,  must  attract  Herman. 
Indeed,  there  were  many  points  of  attraction  about  her,  which 
Mary  herself  possessed.  She  really  loved  Melanie,  and  to  her, 
Mary  would  have  been  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  Herman's 
heart.  It  was  no  use.  Mary  wept  bitterly  when  she  found  her 
purpose  was  foiled,  and  had  only  resulted  in  the  young  girl's  real 
unhappiuess — for  Herman  had  not  bestowed  a  single  thought  upon 
her,  while  she  had  already  learned  to  look  upon  him  as  the  high- 
est and  best  of  men. 

"  It  all  come:,  of  your  not  growing  old,  as  you  ought  to  do, Mary," 
said  her  friend,  Mrs.  Eaton,  when  Man' w  as  lamenting  this  result. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  askeil  Mary.  "  Would  you  advise  nic  to 
paint  some  wrinkles,  and  put  on  mother's  caps,  to  make  myself 
appear  elderly  ?" 

"  By  DO  means — and  yet,  when  I  look  at  Herman  Deloraine, 
and  think  how  his  life  is  wasting  for  the  love  of  one  like  you,  I 
feel  perplexed  to  know  how  this  matter  is  to  end." 

"It  will  end  thus,  Sara;  if,  years  and  years  hence,  Herman  re- 
tains his  affection  for  me,  and  he  grows  old  faster  than  I  do,  I  will 
marry  him — but  that  is  so  unlikely,  because  men  do  not  grow  old 
as  fast  as  we  do." 

And  so  ten  years  more  slipped  by,  and  then  eight  more,  and 
Herman  never  had  married.  His  profession  had  taken  him  in 
some  measure  from  her  sphere,  and  they  no  longer  inhabited  the 
same  town.  People  said  that  Mary  Brittan  was  living  single  for 
his  sake.  Perhaps  she  was — for  she  would  not  listen  to  the  many 
who  came  round  her,  asking  for  a  heart  which  she  had  not  to  give. 

And  Mary  was  now  forty-six  years  old  !  Like  everything  else 
— Providence,  Nature  and  the  world — old  Time  had  touched  her 
gently  and  kindly.  The  brown  locks  wen  as  dark,  the  bright 
eyes  as  soft,  if  not  as  sparkling,  and  the  cheek  as  smooth  as  twen- 
ty- vears  ago.  Sunny  and  bright  had  been  her  life,  and  not  even 
Herman  had  cast  more  than  a  passing  shadow  over  its  gladness. 
The  shadows  were  still  to  come.  Human  life  docs  not  exist  with- 
out them,  but  happy  are  they  who  can  bear  them  well  and  patient- 
ly. To  the  meek  heart,  they  come  like  gentle  showers  ;  but  to  tho 
passionate,they  are  like  the  mountain  torrent  that  breaks  into  floods. 

On  one  single  turn  of  fortune  hung  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brittan's 
possessions.  It  turned  against  him,  and  in  a  day  he  was  ruined. 
The  world  looked  on,  and  then  hurried  on  in  its  own  schemes  of 
ambition  or  grandeur.  Mr.  Brittan  had  unconsciously  loved  the 
enjoyments,  the  dignity,  the  distinction  which  the  possession  of 
riches  brings  to  the  owner,  and  he  was  prostrated  by  the  reverse. 
His  wife's  feelings  ever  reflected  his  own,  and  she,  too,  was  power- 
less against  the  blow. 

Even  Mary  did  not  rise,  at  once,  to  the  exaltation  which  is 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  experienced  by  those  who  have  for  the  first 
time  tasted  poverty.  There  were  many  days  when  she  shared  the 
prostration  of  her  parents'  hopes.  It  was  hard  to  sec  them,  now 
that  they  had  arrived  to  old  age,  stripped  of  the  luxuries  which 
had  only  been  mere  necessaries  to  them,  so  habitual  had  been 
their  use.  It  was  hard,  too,  to  sec  their  benevolence  crippled — 
that  benevolence  which  had  known  no  stint — the  broad-cast  chari- 
ties, which  left  no  perceptible  loss  in  their  coffers. 

For  the  first  time,  the  hues  in  Mary's  life  were  fading  into  gray ; 
and  clouds  were  deepening  around  her.  She  would  have  scorned 
to  have  any  one  think  that  her  present  feelings  arose  solely  from 
the  loss  of  fortune — and  yet  they  were  all  consequent  upon  it,  too. 
It  was  painful  to  sec  how  the  summer  friends  flew  away  from  the 
bare  tree,  in  which  they  had  loved  to  linger  when  its  branches  were 
fresh  and  green.  Mary  was  glad  that  her  father  did  not  seem  to 
notice  this.  He  had  been  loved  and  respected  so  many  years,  that 
it  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him ;  and  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  imagine  that  he  could  be  less  so. 

Front  his  busy  home,  where  hourly  and  momently  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  healing  to  suffering  frames,  Herman  Deloraine  came, 
at  the  first  intelligence  of  this  painful  affair.  He  had  prospered, 
was  beloved  and  courted  by  all,  and  more  than  one,  fair  and  bright 
as  Melanie  Bruce,  would  have  felt  herself  honored  by  his  choice. 
But  he  lived  on  in  solitary  state,  his  heart  still  beating  for  his  early- 
love,  and  never  learning  the  lesson  of  forgetfulness.  He  could 
not  hear  unmoved,  the  story  of  his  old  friend's  loss ;  and  he  left 
home  instantly.  He  needed  no  ceremony  at  the  house  where  he 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  his  childhood  and  youth  ;  aud 
before  she  was  aware  that  he  was  near  her,  Mary  looked  up  from 
her  musing  gaze  and  saw  Herman. 


She  did  not  affect  to  disguise  her  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  It  was 
genuine  and  friendly — her  reception  of  him  whom,  above  all  oth- 
ers, she  had  valued.  And  in  his  comforting  and  genial  look,  she 
found  a  source  of  inexpressible  relief.  No  man  had  ever  been  to 
her  father  what  Herman  Deloraine  had  been.  Mr.  Brittan  had 
earnestly  wished  from  the  first,  that  Mary  would  lay  aside  her 
prejudices  in  regard  to  disparity  of  age,  and  make  Herman  happy 
as  he  deserved  to  be.  She  knew  how  her  father  felt  towards  him, 
and  there  was  a  truly  pleasurable  feeling  in  the  thought  that  he,  at 
least,  was  not  one  of  the  butterfly  crowd  who  were  frightened 
away  when  winter  came. 

Herman's  voice  assumed  a  softer  tone  than  usual  when  he  ad- 
dressed her.  She  had  not  seen  him  in  many  months,  and  their 
friendly  correspondence  had  died  gradually  away.  But  he  was 
here  now,  with  his  large  heart  full  of  friendship  and  svmpathy, 
and  his  voice  expressed  it  all. 

"Look  at  me,  Mary,"  he  said — "  you  will  see  how  the  furrows 
have  deepened  and  the  hairs  whitened  since  I  saw  you.  I  havo 
come  to  be  an  old  man,  while  you  sit  there  with  little  perceptible 
change  in  your  looks,  and  I  am  sure,  much  less  in  your  heart." 

And  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  the  tall  mirror.  It  was 
true — he  looked  ten  years  her  elder.  His  life,  so  earnest,  so  full  of 
thought,  so  devoted  to  his  profession — while  it  had  made  his  heart 
keep  its  youthfulness,  had  yet  planted  wrinkles  on  his  cheek  and 
gray  hairs  on  his  br»w. 

It  was  not  in  woman  to  help  appreciating  his  devotion,  and  now 
it  seemed  sweeter  than  ever.  The  dying  perfume  of  the  rose  is 
as  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  its  early  bloom,  and  the  love  of  wo- 
man loses  nothing  in  its  beauty  or  intensity  as  her  spirit  is  nearing 
to  the  eternal  city.  Freed  alike  from  the  vanity  of  youth,  and  the 
practised  coquetry  of  a  riper  age,  the  last  love  of  woman  is  moro 
enduring,  more  self-sacrificing  than  the  first.  And  before  the  twi- 
light had  closed  in  that  day,  Herman  knew  that  Mary  would  come 
to  his  home,  and  let  him  make  glad  the  declining  years  of  her 

parents. 

"  Twenty  years  lost  in  sacrificing  to  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
Mary  !  How  many  happy  days  you  would  have  made  for  me,  that 
have  been  spent  in  repining  at  your  decision !  Well,  that  is  all 
past  now,  and  the  only  thing  that  comforts  me  for  it  is,  that  it  has 
helped  to  make  me  look  older.  When  I  take  my  bride  back  to 
Lindenwood,  no  one  will  ever  think  of  you  as  being  nearly  as  old 
as  myself." 

"Pleasant  flattery  enough,  Herman,  hut  let  alone  people  for  de- 
tecting ages.  Well,  it  is  hardly  fair  for  me  to  go  to  you  now  that 
I  have  nothing  but  my  aged  self  to  cany  with  me." 

"  Do  you  call  your  parents  nothing  !  I  think  I  gain  something 
by  having  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends — the  friends  of  my  bov- 
hood  and  youth — to  In-  with  me  in  my  old  age." 

It  was  settled.  Lindenwood,  so  long  solitary,  was  to  be  renew- 
ed in  all  its  former  beauty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brittan  were  to  take 
the  house,  and  Herman  and  Mary  were  to  live  with  them.  This 
saved  the  feeling  of  dependence  which  might  arise  to  check  the 
freedom  of  action  and  speech  which  Herman's  generous  heart 
could  not  bear  to  see  abridged  in  his  old  friends.  It  was  a  happv 
household — none  the  less  happy  because  long  lives  of  wedded 
happiness  were  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  still  there  were  very  youth- 
ful ones  a  thousand  times  more  brief  than  theirs  might  be.  Me- 
lanie Bruce  came  to  sec  them,  cured  of  her  youthful  fancv  for 
Herman,  and  rejoicing  in  the  new  dignity  of  wife — and  Marv  look- 
ed hardly  less  fair  and  young  than  Melanie. 

Some  might  think  that,  to  make  the  happiness  complete,  wealth 
and  position  should  have  been  restored  to  Mr.  Brittau  ;  but,  as  ho 
truly  thought,  there  is  something  in  this  world  even  better  than 
tine  houses  and  broad  lands,  and  no  murmur  was  ever  heard  from 
the  old  man's  lips,  respecting  the  past.  He  was,  indeed,  living 
more  truly,  more  broadly  than  ever  before.  And  if  you  would  see 
happiness  as  ]icrfect  as  it  can  be  on  earth,  you  must  look  in  at 
Lindenwood. 


CURIOUS  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 

Our  readers  arc  all  familiar  with  the  processes  of  pencil,  crayon 
or  India  ink  drawing,  but  we  doubt  if  any  of  them  ever  studied",  or 
even  heard  of  the  art  of  poker  drawing.  A  correspondent  of  tho 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Post,  in  a  letter  from  London,  describing  a 
visit  to  St.  Pauls,  remarks  that  among  the  multifarious  pursuits  in 
which  the  canon  of  the  cathedral  employs  his  leisure  hours,  is  that 
of  drawing  pictures  upon  sheets  of  pine  wood  with  a  red  hot 
poker;  and  these  pictures  are  finished  in  a  style  that  would  do 
credit  to  not  a  few  instruments  of  a  far  mora  elegant  character. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  artist  had  just  completed  a  large 
circular  picture  of  Evangeline  and  her  grandfather.  The  head  of 
the  old  man  especially  was  surprisingly  good — the  deep  shudows 
being  burnt  in  with  a  very  hot  poker,  and  the  lighter  shading  dono 
in  the  blue  gray  produced  by  the  same  implement  in  n  somewhat 
cooler  condition.  A  red  hot  jioker  is  sometimes  brought  into  requi- 
sition for  the  purpose  of  touching  off  cannon,  but  we  do  not  often 
hear  of  a  canon  toucliing  off  pictures  with  a  poker. — Traveller. 


REVOLVERS  OE'  OLDEX  TIME. 

Revolving  fire-arms  are  by  no  means  of  modern  invention. 
Amid  the  various  and  extensive  assortment  of  ancient  and  modern 
anus  which  is  collected  in  the  magnificent  old  castle  of  Warwick, 
the  curiosity  of  visitors  may  be  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  muskets 
and  carbines,  a  century  or  two  old,  which  ponsonn  the  qualities  l>oth 
of  revolving  barrels  and  of  loading  at  the  breech.  Considering 
how  much  has  been  said  of  the  ingenuity  of  these  inventions,  and 
of  the  talent  displayed  in  their  attainment  by  certain  modem  man- 
ufacturers, some  astonishment  is  often  occasioned  by  these  evi- 
dences of  their  antiquity ;  and  it  is  very  evident,  from  these  and 
other  guns  in  the  collection,  that  the  art  of  gun-making  was  car- 
ried to  a  point  of  excellence,  within  a  century  of  its  origin,  which 
was  not  maintained  for  the  next  two  centuries,  although  it  has  been 
greatly  advanced  of  lute. — Loudon  Litirary  (iozttte. 


If  life  is  short  for  pleasure,  it  is  long  for  virtue !  It  is  necessary 
to  be  always  on  our  guard.— J.  ./.  liouttseau. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Tlie  300-year  comet  of  1364  and  1556  is  now  about  due,  accord- 
ing to  astronomers.  They  need  a  water  company  at  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota.  The  Pioneer  says  :  "  Good  spring  water,  carried  about 
the  city,  as  it  now  is,  in  carts,  costs,  at  i  his  season  of  the  year, 
about  thirty  cents  per  barrel,  and  river  water  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents,  according  to  the  distance  conveyed.    In  the  winter  time  it  is 

even  higher  than  these  rates."  A  terrible  storm,  with  hail  "  as 

big  as  lemons,"  visited  Auburn,  Ala.,  recently.  The  crops  in 

Upper  Canada  never  looked  so  promising  at  the  same  season  of 
any  former  year  as  they  do  this.    Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  promise 

an  abundant  yield.  Terrible  inundations  have  lately  prevailed 

in  the  south  of  France  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  space  of  three 

years,  the  population  of  Chicago  changed  from  thirty-four  to  sixty- 
five  thousand,  and  her  railroads  from  one  to  eleven.  Two 

children  of  Mr.  Donough,  of  Evansville,  la.,  died  recently  from 
the  drinking  of  coffee  with  which  tobacco  had  become  accidentally 
mixed.  Bowling  is  an  English  game,  and  was  common  as  ear- 
ly as  the  thirteenth  century,  especially  among  the  higher  ranks. 
Charles  I.  played  at  it,  and  it  formed  a  daily  occupation  for  leisure 
hours  with  Charles  II.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  so- 
journing temporarily  at  St.  Louis,  engaged  in  investigations  con- 
nected with  revolutionary  history.  Budding  can  be  done  on 

the  pear,  apple  and  cherry,  in  June  and  July,  and  on  the  peach  to 
the  middle  of  September.  Those  who  have  failed  to  graft,  and 
have  stocks   large  enough,  should  avail  themselves  of  budding 

at  this  time.  A  Galveston  paper  says  that  in  eastern  Texas 

the  prospect  for  good  crops  Ls  unusually  fine.  The  State  of 

Pescrct  will  have  her  senators  and  representatives  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  Congress  for  admission,  hi  fore  the  close  of  the  present 

session.  A  statue  of  Washington  is  about  being  erected  in 

Union  Park,  New  York,  at  an  expense  of  $27,000.  Lady 

Blessington  once  wrote  :  "  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  old  for  want 
of  some  one  to  tell  me  that  I  am  looking  young  as  ever !  Charm- 
ing falsehood !  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  vital  air  in  loving 
words."  Two  hundred  boats,  with  their  crews,  are  now  em- 
ployed in  planting  oysters  in  Delaware  Bay.    The  crop  will  be 

gathered  next  season.  Ammonia,  rubbed  upon  a  hot  Wet 

spade,  in  a  green-house,  has  a  most  miraculous  effect  in  develop- 
ing a  profusion  of  flowers,  buds  and  leaves.  After  each  applica- 
tion of  the  ammonia,  the  tints  arc  said  to  deepen  and  increase  in 

brilliancy.  Some  years  ago,  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  was 

destroyed  in  London  by  strychnine  administered  by  her  sister's  hus- 
band, but  the  villain  escaped,  only  to  perish,  however,  by  a  bandit's 

hand  in  Mexico.  The  piano-forte  was  invented  by  J.  C. 

Shrceder,  of  Dresden,  in  the  year  171",  during  which  year  he  pre- 
sented a  model  of  his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  The  in- 
strument immediately  became  popular.  In  England,  before 

the  time  of  tho  Stuarts,  it  was  felony  and  death  to  sell  a  horse  to 

a  Scotchman  !  Not  long  ago,  an  Englishman  observed  a  stone 

roll  down  a  staircase.  It  bumped  on  every  stair  till  it  came  to  the 
bottom ;  there,  of  course,  it  rested.  "  That  stone,"  said  he,  "  re- 
sembles the  national  debt  of  my  country ;  it  has  bumped  on  every 

grade  of  the  community,  but  its  weight  is  on  the  lowest."  A 

tunnel  of  four  thousand  feet  in  length  is  being  bored  under  Bergen 
Hill,  for  tho  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad,  to  be  finished  by  No- 
vember, 1857.  Letters  from  all  parts  of  Italy  speak  of  the 

very  slight  hopes  the  Italians  entertain  of  any  reforms  suggested 
by  Austria.  At  Turin  and  Genoa  there  had  been  disturbances  in 
the  streets.  Exciting  placards  were  affixed  to  the  walls,  and  cries 
were  raised  of  "death  to  Austria!"    After  a  time  the  excitement 

subsided.  Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  November  next,  being  the 

Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  that  month,  is  the  day  on  which 
the  people  throughout  the  entire  country  will  cast  their  votes  for 

electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  

James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  has  purchased, 
for  $60,000,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Joseph  L.  White,  Esq., 
on  tho  corner  of  Madison  Square  and  Fifth  Avenue,  for  a  residence. 


A  courageous  Ladv. — The  Richmond  Whig  says  a  lady 
went  to  the  office  of  a  dentist  in  that  city,  recently,  and  had  eight 
teeth  extracted.  It  appears  that  the  dentist  refused  to  administer 
chloroform  unless  a  physician  was  present,  and  the  lady  engaged 
one  for  that  purpose.  He  failed  to  attend,  however,  and  after 
waiting  some  time  she  submitted  to  the  operation  without  the  use 
of  the  anajsthctic.  There  aro  few  men  who  can  boast  of  courage 
like  that. 

A  Poet's  Recompense. — The  Nottingham  (England)  Jour- 
nal states  that  a  purse  containing  £1000,  the  result  of  a  public 
subscription  commenced  some  time  ago,  has  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  the  chartist  poet,  author  of  the  "Purgatory  of 
Suicides." 

Increase  of  Boston. — The  current  that  seemed  to  tend 
countryward  a  few  years  since,  now  seems  to  set  cityward,  and  our 
population  seems  be  increasing  quite  rapidly.  It  is  said  that  five 
hundred  new  houses  will  be  erected  this  season,  principally  at  the 
South  End.  ^ 

New  Sea. — Dr.  Redman,  a  missionary,  has  verified  the  exist- 
ence in  Africa,  of  an  immense  sea,  without  outlet,  twice  as  largo 
as  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  equator  and  10  degrees  south  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  22d  and  30th  meridian. 


Minnesota. — The  population  of  this  prosperous  Territory  has 
been  ascertained,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  to  be  120,000 — more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  its  admission  as  a  State. 


Definition  for  the  Times. — Humbug,  a  species  of  chloro- 
form, by  the  aid  of  which  dollars  are  extracted  without  pain. 


tUaiisiftc  Q3atljcvmcj3. 

Lord  Palmcrston  has  been  burnt  in  effigy,  in  Greece. 

It  is  stated  that  the  famous  trotting  marc  Lady  Moscow  has  been 
purchased  by  James  Irving,  of  New  York,  for  $3500. 

The  "  old  Porter  residence,"  at  Niagara  Falls,  has  been  turned 
into  an  ice-cream  garden,  under  the  name  of  "Park  Place." 

It  appears  by  the  annual  message  of  Mayor  Manners  that  the 
debt  of  Jersey  City  amounts  to  $50,000. 

Provisions  are  scarce  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  makes  it  very 
hard  for  those  Mormon  gentlemen,  who  have  ninety  wives,  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

Boots  made  from  the  skin  of  the  white  porpoise  arc  among  the 
latest  novelties.  These,  with  rat-skin  gloves  and  whalebone  fix- 
ings, must  be  nice. 

The  Southern  newspapers  make  mention  of  a  great  scarcity  of 
preachers  in  certain  sections,  and  that  capable  men  would  find 
ready  employ  in  that  capacity. 

The  family  of  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  have  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, and  he  will  follow  as  soon  as  arrangements  for  tho  convey- 
ance of  his  "  Washington  "  arc  completed  at  Munich. 

The  last  accounts  from  Australia  arc  to  the  6th  of  March.  They 
state  the  gold  production  to  be  larger  than  ever,  and  that  a  million 
sterling  a  month  will  be  regularly  forwarded  to  England. 

Franz  Thies,  late  agent  of  Ole  Bull,  denies  that  he  absconded 
from  Richmond  with  the  funds  of  the  great  fiddler,  as  stated  in 
some  of  the  papers. 

The  St.  John  papers  report  that  the  scarlet  fever  at  Shippegan 
and  Caraquet,  New  Brunswick,  has  carried  off  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children  within  ten  weeks. 

They  have  had  two  shocks  of  earthquake,  and  a  brilliant  aerolite 
which  illuminated  the  whole  city  and  burst  with  a  loud  detonation, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  recently. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Synod  has  refused  to  allow  the  use  of 
organs  in  its  churches,  and  enjoins  sessions  to  employ  all  judicious 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  vocal  melody. 

Direct  steam  communication  is  about  to  be  established  between 
Liverpool  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Liverpool  African 
Association  have  petitioned  government  to  allow  a  portion  of  the 
African  mails  to  be  sent  from  Liverpool. 

Tom  Moore  describes  a  dress  in  which  Miss  Coutts  appeared 
one  evening,  at  a  party,  and  which  she  was  about  sending  to  the 
bank  the  next  morning  for  safe  keeping,  as  valued  at  half  a  million 
of  dollars  ! 

The  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union*  received  some 
seventy  thousand  dollars  into  its  treasury  last  year.  It  has  now 
119  laborers  in  its  service,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  aids  in  the  sup- 
pott  of  a  Protestant  chaplain  in  the  "Eternal  City." 

The  South  Side  Democrat  says  that  Miss  Cappell,  who  was  a 
member  of  Taylor's  theatrical  company  in  Richmond,  has  recently 
been  married  to  a  wealthy  young  Virginian,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  from  seeing  her  in  Petersburg. 

At  a  concert  recently  given  by  M.  Carlolus,  the  Belgian  minis- 
ter in  Lisbon,  the  king  of  Portugal  sang  the  sot/no  of  Mercadante, 
an  air  of  Verdi's  in  the  "  Vepres,"  and  took  a  part  in  a  duo  from 
"Linda,"  with  Bartolini,  the  baritone. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  is  getting  to  be  a  fast  town.  The  Tribune 
states  that  during  the  last  term  of  the  Floyd  Circuit  Court,  thirty- 
six  divorces  were  granted,  and  three  of  the  parties  in  these  cases 
were  married  again  before  the  adjournment  of  the  court. 

M.  Antoine  Jean  Baptiste  Simounin,  the  oldest  dramatic  writer 
of  France,  died  on  the  4th  alt.  The  last  of  the  214  pieces  of  which 
he  was  author  (sole  or  joint)  was  a  vaudeville  entitled  Les  Me~moires 
de  via  Tante,  produced  at  the  Ambigu-Comique,  in  November, 
1853.    He  was  born  in  January,  1780. 

According  to  the  New  York  Chronicle,  the  great  and  distinguished 
feature  of  the  Baptists'  Bible  Revision  Society,  is  to  translate  that 
volume  into  every  known  language  now  in  use,  and  in  just  such 
terms  as  will  most  unmistakably  convey  to  the  mind  the  intended 
import  of  the  text. 

The  Western  Book  Concern,  after  paying  their  proportion  of  the 
award  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  have  a  capital  of 
$150,405.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Book  Concern  states  that 
the  sales  of  the  last  year  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of 
one  million  of  dollars,  with  an  aggregate  profit  of  $191,000. 

Says  a  scientific  writer: — "  To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  Creator's  works,  let  us  look  through  Lord  Rosse's  tele- 
scope, and  we  discover  a  stai;  in  the  infinite  depths  of  space,  whoso 
light  is  3,500,000  years  in  travelling  to  our  earth;  moving  at  the 
velocity  of  twelve  millions  of  miles  in  the  minute.  And  behold, 
God  was  there." 

Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  recently  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to 
Florence  Nightingale,  whose  star,  he  said,  rose  higher  o'er  the 
the  blood-stained  fields  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann  than  that  of 
any  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought  the  battles,  or  the  diplomats 
through  whose  exertions  peace  was  secured. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  of  London,  is  the  largest  church  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  an  immense  stone  edifice,  but  without  much  beauty, 
cither  in  its  exterior  or  interior.  It  covers  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  dome  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet  high  ;  still,  large 
as  it  is,  it  would  stand  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  with  plenty  of  room 
to  walk  around  it. 

The  New  School  Presbj'terian  Assembly  in  this  country  includes 
24  .synods,  108  presbyteries,  1567  ministers,  111  licentiates,  238 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  1659  churches,  and  113,629  communi- 
cants. The  Old  School  Assembly  includes  30  synods,  148  pres- 
byteries, 2216  ministers,  237  licentiates,  435  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  3079  churches,  and  221,404  communicants. 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  in  an  article  on  sugar  as  food, 
maintains  that  candy  properly  made  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  life,  but  one  of  the  most  beneficial  additions  to  the 
daily  food  of  all  ages  and  classes.  Those  who  tend  in  the  shops 
where  candy  is  sold,  occasionally  eat  largely  of  it,  and  have  never 
any  deleterious  results  from  it,  either  to  health  or  the  teeth. 

The  average  amount  of  church  rates  levied  in  England  is 
£600,000,  and  the  last  return  of  liabilities  on  account  of  repairs  of 
churches — incurred  on  the  security  of  the  rates — amounts  to  half  a 
million  sterling.  A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  these  church  rates — a  measure  which  will  relieve  dissen- 
ters from  the  taxes  now  imposed  upon  them  for  the  support  of  a 
church  with  which  they  have  but  little  sympathy. 

We  learn,  says  the  Van  Buren  (Ark.)  Intelligencer,  that  the 
grasshoppers  are  entirely  ruining  the  crops  in  some  portions  of  the 
Indian  territory.  They  are  in  some  places  as  thick  as  mosquitoes 
in  the  Mississippi  swamps,  moving  about  in  armies.  They  are 
said  to  be  worse  among  the  Seminolcs  than  anywhere  else;  so 
much  so  that  many  of  them  have  despaired  of  making  any  corn  at 
all,  and  to  those  it  is  particularly  distressing. 


.foreign  Stems. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  made  a  formal  avowal  of  his  design 
gradually  to  emancipate  the  serfs. 

Russian  engineers  are  surveying  Sebastopol,  which  is  to  be  en- 
tirely rebuilt  on  a  new  plan. 

The  recent  rumors  regarding  the  hopeless  illness  of  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  have  been  contradicted  on  authority. 

Coffee  in  France  is  now  mixed  with  beet-root  instead  of  chicory, 
which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  does  not  require  half  the 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Prince  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  is  in  England,  courting 
the  princess  royal,  and  all  the  papers  are  talking  about  it.  The 
marriage  is  deemed  certain. 

The  London  detectives  disguise  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  vocation — now  as  a  foreign  naval  officer,  then  a  jack  tar,  and 
anon  as  a  buxom  widow,  fair,  fat  and  forty ! 

Spain  demands  an  old  debt  of  Mexico,  and  threatens  her  with  a 
fleet  in  case  she  don't  pay.  A  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico 
would  be  like  a  squabble  between  a  cripple  and  a  broken  down 
beggar. 

The  sales  at  the  Billingsgate  fish  market  in  London,  amount  to 
upwards  of  three  thousand  millions  of  fish,  annually — weighing 
altogether,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons,  aiid  worth  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  has  been  purchased  by 
Madame  Polack,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  banker  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia.  The  lady  intends  to  beau- 
tify the  place  and  improve  the  whole  neighborhood,  at  her  sole 
expense. 


Scrubs  of  flJolcr. 


 Interest  is  the  spur  of  the  people,  but  glory  that  of  great 

souls. — J.  J.  Rousseau. 

....  There  are  certain  eyes,  which,  seeing  objects  at  a  distance 
take  snow  for  sunshine. — iMndor. 

....  Let  your  will  lead  whither  necessity  would  drive,  and  you 
will  always  pie  crve  your  liberty. — Locke. 

....  All  other  love  is  extinguished  by  self-love ;  beneficence, 
humanity,  justice,  philosophy,  sink  under  "it. — Epicurus. 

....  When  men  are  sorely  urged  and  pressed,  they  find  in 
themselves  a  power  which  they  thought  they  had  not. — Tillotson 

....  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  because 
young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets,  not  in  making  cages. 
— Swift. 

  There  is  an  authority  due  to  distress,  and  as  none  of  tho 

human  race  is  above  the  reach  of  sorrow,  none  should  be  above 
hearing  the  voice  of  it. — Addison. 

....  When  a  true  genius  appeareth  in  tho  world,  you  may 
know  him  by  an  infallible  sign,  that  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy 
against  him. — Swift. 

....  The  monument  of  the  greatest  man  should  be  only  a  bust 
and  a  name.  If  the  name  alone  is  insufficient  to  illustrate  tho 
bust,  let  them  both  perish. — Laiidor. 

....  Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  others,  aro  like  those  who 
arc  always  abroad  at  other  men's  houses,  reforming  everywhere, 
while  their  own  runs  to  ruin. — Pope. 

....  Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  mind  enter- 
tains without  knowing  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  them,  and  which 
arc  assented  to  without  examination. — Bishop  Berkeley. 


jJokcr's  Bubcjct. 


Why  is  the  inside  of  everything  unintelligible  ?  Because  we 
can't  make  it  out. 

The  man  who  "  shot  at  random  did  not  hit  it — he  has  sinco 
lent  his  rifle  to  the  youth  who  aimed  at  immortality. 

"  I  say,  Pat,  what  are  you  about — sweeping  out  that  room  !" 
"No,"  answered  Pat,  "lam  sweeping  out  the  dirt,  and  leaving 
the  room." 

The  London  Herald  announces  that  Lord  Palmcrston  is  "  labor- 
ing under  symptoms  of  indisposition."  We  hope  the  noble  lord 
will  not  become  really  indisposed. 

It  is  stated  by  a  German  philosopher  that  tho  sun  is  increasing 
his  distance  from  the  earth.  It  is  to  this  that  Courtney  attributes 
the  high  price  of  coal  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

A  gentleman  just  returned  to  this  country  from  a  tour  in 
Europe,  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  "  Not 
very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  aro  so  much  out  of  repair." 

A  leather  statue  of  St.  Crispin  is  about  being  erected  in  Lynn, 
by  the  shoemakers  of  that  city.  It  is  to  be  modelled  by  Mr.  Wax, 
whose  grandfather  "staked  his  awl"  when  the  people  of  Lexing- 
ton bristled  up  to  the  British. 

A  merchant  of  a  certain  city,  who  died  Suddenly,  left  in  his  desk 
a  letter,  written  to  one  of  his  correspondents.  His  sagacious 
clerk,  a  son  of  Erin,  seeing  the  necessity  of  sending  tho  letter, 
wrote  at  the  bottom  :  "  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  died." 
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THE  BRIDE  DRESSING  FOR  THE  WEDDING. 


THE  BRIDAL  TOILET. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  painting  by  Solomon,  ami 
is  very  felicitous,  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  bride  is 
standing  before  a  cheval  glass,  in  her  robe  of  pure  white,  decked 
with  costly  lace  and  flowers,  the  bridal  veil  flouting  over  her  dark 
and  wreath-crowned  hair,  and  drooping  on  her  rounded  arms.  To 
the  left,  another  beautiful  young  woman,  a  bridesmaid,  is  contem- 
plating her  with  an  expression  of  mingled  admiration  and  thought- 
fulness.  The  pretty  waiting-maid,  who  is  affixing  a  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, gazes  on  her  mistress  with  fondness ;  but  even  in  her  face  a 
slight  shade  of  melancholy  is  discernible.  The  bride  looks  not  on 
her  own  beautiful  image — she  is  thinking  of  one  dearer  than  her- 
self, and  her  dark,  dreamy  eyes  are  gazing  into  the  rose-hued 


clouds  of  the  uture.  It  is  an  eventful  moment  in  her  young  ex- 
istence. She  is  about  to  commence  a  new  life.  She  is  about  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  her  infancy — a  farewell  to  the  parents 
who  have  watched  over  the  few  sunny  years  that  have  passed  over 
her  beautiful  head.  It  is  impossible  that  a  shade  of  sadness,  or  at 
least  of  thouglitfulness,  should  not  at  this  moment  fall  upon  her 
brow  and  her  spirit.  At  the  moment  of  the  realization  of  her  day- 
dreams—of the  moment  of  union  to  her  young  heart's  ideal — the 
blessings  that  she  is  leaving  appear  in  all  their  brightness.  She  is 
about  to  trust  her  fate  into  the  keeping  of  one  being.  That  free 
communication  of  thoughts,  hopes,  feelings,  to  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  will  henceforth  l>e  interdicted.  Henceforth  she 
will  have  thoughts,  perhaps  sorrows,  that  they  cannot  share.  The 


uture  may  be  bright  and  radiant  as  her  fondest  hopes  have  painted ; 
but  the  past  has  been,  and  the  present  is  so.  She  leaves  a  home 
already  established  ;  she  goes  forth  to  found  one.  Household  cares 
have  hitherto  pressed  but  slightlv  upon  her:  henceforth  they  will  lie 
her  daily  lot.  Evtnwilh  her  limited  experience,  in  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance  t-hc  can  call  to  mind  many  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment— many  a  ruired  hope.  Yet,  casting  these  shadows  from  her 
— these  intrusive  doubts — she  will  go  to  the  altar  with  the  firm 
faith  of  a  true  woman,  and  there  publicly  pronounce  the  vows  her 
heart  has  taken  long  ago.  She  will  see  around  her  smiles  and 
tears  ;  congratulations  and  sighs  will  blend  in  her  car — for  a  bridal, 
in  its  mingled  light  and  shadow,  is  but  a  type  of  life  with  its  woven 
threads  of  joy  and  woe. 
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HON.  JAMES  BUCHANAN  AND  JOHN  C.  BRECKINRIDGE. 

We  present  upon  this  page  authentic  likenesses  of  the  Hon. 
Jambs  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge of  Kentucky,  the  Democratic  nominoes  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Brady,  of  New  York,  for  the  fine  photograph  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  from  which  our  drawing  was  made.  Mr.  Brady  has 
executed  portraits  of  all  the  nominees  now  before  the  people  for 
their  choice,  and  they  form  an  attractive  addition  to  his  famous  gal- 
lery, 359  Broadway.  Our  portrait  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  drawn 
from  an  ambrotype  taken  expressly  for  us  by  an  artist  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  13,  1791,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  apti- 
tude and  love  of  study.  After  a  thorough  classical  training  he 
studied  law,  and  made  that  his  profession.  In  the  war  of  1812  he 
enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer.  In  1814  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
post,  declining  further  service  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  term. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1820,  and  took  his  seat 


in  the  following  year.  He  remained  in  the  House  until  March  4, 
1831.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  accepted  the  trust.  In  1834  he  was  chosen  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  national  Senate,  was  afterwards  elected  for 
the  full  term,  and  re-elected.  Under  President  Polk's  administra- 
tion he  acted  as  Secretary  of  State.  President  Pierce  appointed 
him  minister  to  England,  and  he  remained  in  London  until  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  by  years 
of  honorable  public  service,  and  his  popularity  was  attested  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  nomination  was  received  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party  throughout  the  country.  Though  vigorously 
attacked  upon  political  grounds,  no  whisper  against  his  private 
character  has  ever  been  breathed,  nor  is  he  denied  the  possession 
of  distinguished  talent. 

Hon.  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  born  about 
the  year  1821  He  received  a  finished  education,  and  commenced 
life  with  a  promise  which  his  subsequent  career  has  fulfilled.  When 


the  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he  manifested  his  patriotism  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  government  for  volunteers  by  joining  one  of 
the  fine  regiments  which  his  native  State  sent  into  the  field  pre- 
pared to  shed  their  blood  in  their  country's  cause.  This  regiment 
was  among  those  ordered  to  the  support  of  General  Scott,  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  marched  to  the  capital.  This  corps  was  ad- 
mirably drilled  and  officered.  Among  his  brother  officers  in  Mexico, 
Breckinridge  was  as  popular  as  he  is  at  home  in  Lexington.  In 
1851,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  Congress  in  the  county 
of  Fayette,  Henry  Clay's  district,  and  elected.  He  was  opposed 
in  this  contest  by  the  Hon.  Leslie  Coombs.  He  was  also  re-elected 
over  Robert  P.  Letcher  for  a  second  term.  He  was  offered  by 
President  Pierce  the  mission  to  Spain,  but  declined  accepting  it. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  commanding  figure,  with  an  open, 
frank  and  resolute  countenance,  a  good  speaker  and  debater,  and,  in 
private,  esteemed  for  his  high  chivalric  qualities  and  pleasing  address. 
His  opponents  recognize  in  him  a  "  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel ;" 
while  that  portion  of  Young  America  which  marches  under  the 
Democratic  banner,  is  of  course  pleased  with  the  nomination. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bullou  s  Pictorial  ] 

uqk  sesiFi  smif : 

 OR,  . 

THE   LEAGUE   OF  GUILT. 

A  STORY  OF  HIGH  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

bt  tub  author  of  "the  contrabandist." 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  X. 

HEART  SECRETS. 

"  Ai'NT  Dorothea,  why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  we  hear  nothing 
from  Eleanor — that  we  do  not  see  her  '." 

Mary  Latimer  spoke  in  a  low  voire  to  her  aunt,  as  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  curtained  recess  of  a  window  in  her  hrother's  apart- 
ment. 

"  Indeed,  my  clear,  I  am  as  much  perplexed  as  you  are,"  was 
the  answer,  in  the  same  subdued  voice.  "  Her  silence  is  somewhat 
unaccountable,  I  think." 

Miss  Latimer  was  silent  and  thoughtful.    Presently  she  said  : 

"  The  reason  must  be,  I  should  say,  her  uncle's  unwillingness 
to  have  her  expose  herself  further  than  she  has  already  done  to  the 
fever.    May  not  that  be  more  probable  than  anything  else  ?" 

"  I  was  about  to  mention  that  very  thing  myself,  Mary.  Yes — 
I  think  it  must  be  so.  Our  warm-hearted  little  Eleanor  would  not 
forsake  us  else." 

Again  there  was  a  brief  silence,  which  was  once  more  terminated 
by  Miss  Latimer. 

"I  am  not  more  willing  than  Sir  Edward  himself  that  Eleanor 
should  run  any  further  risk ;  but,  next  to  the  recovery  of  Hugh 
from  the  fever,  I  believe  my  most  earnest  wish  is  to  sec  her.  I 
would  at  least  send  a  message,  or  a  letter,  to  her,  if  I  were  not  ap- 
prehensive of  objections  on  his  part  to  even  that." 

"  Better  not  do  it,  then,  my  dear.  If  he  is  afraid  to  have  her 
come  here  while  the  fever  is  in  the  house,  he  would  probably,  as 
you  think,  object  quite  as  strongly  to  having  any  one  sent  from 
here  to  Ashby  Place." 

A  scarcely-audible  sigh  was  Miss  Latimer's  only  rejoinder.  Lay- 
ing aside  the  sewing  with  which  she  had  been  engaged,  she  crossed 
the  apartment  to  the  bedside  of  her  brother,  and  silently  regarded 
the  unconscious  face  before  her.  The  deep  flush  of  fever  was 
there.  The  fine  features  were  sharpened  in  their  outline  by  the 
wasting  hand  of  the  disease.  The  beautiful  eyes,  whose  kind  and 
tender  glance  had  dwelt  with  such  earnest  affection  on  his  sister's 
countenance,  were  half  closed  ;  they  bad  grown  larger  and  deeper; 
there  were  hollows  there  that  told  of  a  heavy  and  wearying  illness. 
Their  glance  was  not  turned  to  hers  now,  as  she  looked  upon  him, 
for  he  was  insensible  to  it.  Nearly  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  his  illness  he  had  been  delirious,  and  his  restless  mental  wan- 
derings only  ceased,  at  times,  to  be  replaced  by  a  state  of  partial 
stupor,  like  that  in  which  he  now  lay.  The  tears  gathered  in  Miss 
Latimer's  eyes  as  she  regarded  him.  "  I  wonder  what  Eleanor 
would  say  to  see  him  now?"  she  thought.  "Poor  Hugh — ]>oor 
Hugh !" 

She  bent  silently,  and  touched  her  lips  to  the  beloved  brow,  un- 
conscious now  of  their  pressure.  Larger  and  heavier  grew  tho 
tears  that  trembled,  ready  to  fall  from  her  drooping  lashes,  and 
dimly  through  them  shone  the  golden  gleam  of  the  tinv,  long- 
treasured  locket,  lying  half-hidden  in  Hugh  Latimer's  breast. 
Silently  she  covered  it  from  sight,  and  turned  away  with  a  dull 
pain  at  her  heart.  That  little  treasure,  guarded  so  long,  so  ten* 
derly,  so  hopelessly !  Still  he  cherished  it,  though  the  gulf  was 
wide  that  separated  him  from  her  he  loved. 

*  *  #  *  # 

Slowly  and  wearily  passed  the  days  of  Hugh  Latimer's  illness. 
At  first,  the  disease  had  appeared  comparatively  light;  but  as  time 
grew  on,  it  gradually  assumed  an  aspect  of  the  gravest  character. 
The  physician's  anxiety  was  fully  visible  to  Mary's  watchful  eyes, 
nnd  at  her  earnest  questioning,  he  could  not  deny  to  her  that 
Hugh's  case  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness. 

"  It  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  unwise,"  he  said,  "  to  con- 
ceal from  you  the  danger  in  which  he  lies.  Not  many  would  re- 
cover from  such  an  illness  as  his ;  but  his  constitution  has  been  a 
sound  one,  and  to  that  we  may  look  for  our  encouragement." 

Aunt  Dorothea  listened  to  him,  looked  anxiously  in  his  face, 
anil  turned  away  to  Hugh's  bedside  in  utter  silence.  Mary  heard, 
and  a  look  of  mute  trouble  that  touched  Doctor  Gregg's  kind 
heart  Died  her  brown  eyes. 

"  Only  that,"  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  of  grief, — "only  that !" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Latimer,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  her  hand 
gently  in  bis  own,  and  Speaking  in  a  subdued  tone  of  earnest 
sympathy,  "would  that  I  might  give  you  a  stronger  hope !  I 
could  ask  for  no  greater  happiness.  Put  everything  that  human 
power  can  do,  shall  be  done  for  him  ;  the  rest  is  in  higher  hands. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  have  courage.  The  life  that  is  so  dear  to 
you,  I  trust  may  yet  be  preserved." 

Paint,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  now  ;  but  faint  as  it  was,  Mary 
Latimer's  hope  was  not  quenched.  The  hope  of  her  brother's 
life — how  she  clung  to  it !  Hovering  around  his  bed  noiselessly 
as  a  spirit,  night  and  day  she  watched  by  him,  while  he  lay  there 
insensible  to  her  cares.  Not  once  did  she  relax  her  vigils  ;  not  an 
hour's  rest  did  she  afford  herself ;  never  for  an  instant  did  slumber 
visit  thoso  anxious,  care-filled  eyes,  during  the  time  of  her  brother's 
peril.  Vainly  did  her  aunt  and  the  good  physician  attempt  to  per- 
suade her  to  allow  herself  the  smallest  period  of  rest.  She  would 
shake  her  head. 


"  No,  no — not  yet,"  she  said,  gently, — "not  yet.  Wait  a  little. 
If  he  recover,  shall  I  not  have  rest  enough  ?  nnd  if  he  dies — " 
Tho  words  faltered  and  ceased.  Her  heart  was  full  of  tears 
unshed. 

And  Aunt  Dorothea  could  only  resume  her  own  sorrowful 
watchiugs  in  silence;  while  the  physician,  in  his  care  for  the 
brother,  could  but  yield  involuntary  reverence  to  the  faithful,  un- 
wearying devotion  of  the  sister's  heart.  He,  on  his  part,  was 
almost  unremitting  in  his  attendance,  now.  The  fever  had  nearly 
ceased  its  progress  in  the  village,  and  of  his  remaining  patients, 
Hugh's  case  was  decidedly  the  most  dangerous.  Beside  his  pil- 
low, then,  he  spent  every  hour  he  could  gain,  and  with  alternating 
hopes  and  fears,  awaited  the  result. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  crisis  that  Miss  Latimer,  while  watch- 
ing in  tearful  suspense  by  her  brother's  side,  was  told  that  some 
one  from  Ashby  Place  had  come  to  Briarficld,  and  desired  to 
speak  with  her.  Up  to  this  time,  not  a  single  word  had  been 
received  from  Eleanor.  Now  it  was  with  a  troubled  heart  that 
Mary  left  the  chamber,  and  sought  the  messenger  who  waited 
below. 

It  was  Lucy  Elmore ;  nnd  instead  of  being  sent  by  Eleanor, 
she  had  come  unknown  to  her. 

"  For,  Miss  Mary,"  said  Lucy,  "  Sir  Edward  has  utterly  forbid- 
den my  mistress  to  come  near  your  house  on  account  of  the  fever, 
though  she  wished  to  come,  and  he  knows  it  would  give  her  no 
more  harm  than  she  got  by  going  to  the  village  before  she  came. 
She  would  very  gladly  havo  come  to  see  you,  Miss  Mary,  and  I 
know  she  thinks  it  very  hard  that  she  should  be  told  not ;  but  she 
docs  not  dare  disobey  her  uncle.  So  I  thought  I  would  come, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  just  to  lot  you  know  the  reason  of  her 
not  coming." 

"I  am  glad  you  did,"  said  Miss  Latimer,  gently, — "I  am  glad 
you  did,  my  good  Lucy,  though,  perhaps,  I  am  to  blame  for  say- 
ing so,  for  you  may  have  put  yourself  in  danger  by  your  kindness 
in  coming  hither." 

"O,  I  do  not  fear  that,  Miss  Man-, — I  do  not  fear  that,  in  the 
least,"  said  Lucy  Elmore  ;  "and  I  shall  stop  at  Betty  Williams's 
on  the  way  back,  and  change  my  dress,  so  that  my  coming  will  do 
no  harm  at  Ashby,  either.  Then  Mr.  Hugh  is  very  ill,  indeed — is 
he  not  ?" 

The  tears  fell  from  Miss  Latimer's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Lucy,  he  is  very  ill — very  ill,  indeed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  ho  will  recover.  For  three  days  he  has  not  moved,  or 
unclosed  his  eyes." 

Lucy  could  not  help  crying  herself. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Miss  Mary,"  she  said,  "  and  so,  I  am 
sure,  will  my  mistress  he.    But,  indeed,  I  hope  he  may  get  better." 

Miss  Latimer  thanked  her  ;  and  then,  as  Lucy  rose  to  go,  bade 
her  give  her  love  to  Eleanor,  and  gave  her  many  affectionate  mes- 
sages for  her. 

"And  tell  her,"  she  added,  with  a  faltering  voice, — "tell  her 
that  by  to-morrow  noon,  my  brother  will  be  cither  pronounced  out 
of  danger,  or  he  will  be  dead." 

With  a  heart  full  to  overflowing,  she  went  back  to  Hugh's  bed- 
side, to  watch  and  weep  in  silence.  We  will  not  linger  over  the 
night  of  suspense  that  followed.  Let  us  rather  hasten  to  record 
the  hour  of  rejoicing  in  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  when  the  first 
ray  of  returning  consciousness  beamed  on  Mary  from  her  brother's 
eyes,  and  the  sister's  lovo  was  rowardod. 

*  #  *  *  * 

Very  slow  indeed  was  the  progress  of  Hugh  Latimer's  recovery, 
at  first  ;  but  when  he  once  began  to  gain  strength,  it  proceeded 
now  rapidly.  In  three  weeks'  time  he  was  able  to  walk  out,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  happy  sister  Mary,  alternating  with  Aunt 
Dorothea,  or  the  good  physician,  whose  happiness  was  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  restor- 
ing the  life  that  was  so  dear  to  them. 

Meanwhile,  though  tho  fart  of  Hugh  Latimer's  recovery  was 
well  known  at  Ashby,  they  saw  nothing  of  Eleanor.  On  the  day 
after  Lucy  Elmore's  visit  to  Briarficld,  Mary  had  received  from 
Eleanor  an  affectionate  yet  sad  letter,  full  of  earnest  and  tender 
sympathy,  and  deploring  the  necessity  which  compelled  her  to  re- 
frain from  meeting  her.  "  I  long  to  sec  you,  Mary,  to  tell  you 
with  my  own  lips  how  I  feel  for  yon  ;  to  express  my  sorrow  for 
your  brothei  t  danger,  and,  side  by  side  with  you,  unite  my  prayers 
with  yours  tor  his  restoration.  But  I  am  utterly  forbidden  to  visit 
either  Briarficld  or  Woodthoi-pc  at  present,  or  even  to  go  in  that 
direction,  and  I  dare  not — dorr,  nor  disobey  my  uncle.  Forgive  me, 
Mary,  for  telling  you  of  this  prohibition  ;  believe  me,  it  wounds 
mo  as  deeply  as  it  can  you ;  but,  Man-,  I  could  not  bear  that  you 
should  think  me  wilting  to  neglect  you  in  your  great  sorrow." 

For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  his  recovery,  Hugh 
had  not  mentioned  Eleanor's  name,  though  Mary  knew  that  he 
thought  of  her  continually.  Often  he  sat  in  deep  thonght  for 
hours,  and  many  a  time  he  unclosed  the  tiny  golden  case  conceal- 
ing Eleanor's  likeness,  to  behold  the  lovely  pictured  face  within. 

One  day  he  leaned  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  as  she  sat  sewing. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  "  did  Miss  Ashby  come  here  during  my  ill- 
ness ?" 

"  ( luce  she  came,"  answered  his  sister,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  When  >" 

"The  third  day." 

"And  not  afterwards?" 

"Not  afterwards,  Hugh." 

He  rose  and  turned  away  in  silence. 

"  Idiot !"  be  said,  mentally  ;  "why  do  I  dwell  on  this?  What 
is  it  to  me  whether  she  came  or  not  ?  What  a  mad  passion  is  this 
that  I  cherish  so  hopelessly  !    Is  she  not  another's?" 

With  stern  brow  nnd  gloomy  eyes,  he  was  pacing  the  floor  from 
side  to  sidu,  when  Mary  came  and  pu<  a  letter  iuto  his  hand. 


"  Head  it,  dear  Hugh,"  she  said.    "  It  is  from  Eleanor." 
He  rend  it  nnd  sighed. 

"  Well,  Mnry,  it  hns  nothing  to  do  irith  me,  after  all.  Come— let 
us  go  somewhere.  Hnve  you  no  visits  to  mnko  ?— no  poor  peo- 
ple, or  sick,  or  lnmc,  or  blind,  to  minister  to  ?  Take  me  some- 
where, for  pity's  snkc!" 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  ordered  the  chaise,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  driving  slowly  along  the  road  towards  tho  cottage  of  old 
Dame  Wilton.  It  was  not  long  ere  they  reached  it.  Hugh  tied 
the  horse  beneath  nn  elm,  at  a  little  distance,  and  then  they  went 
up  together  through  the  garden  to  the  door. 

But  it  opened  before  they  had  gained  the  rose-covered  porch, 
and  forth  from  the  cottage  came  Eleanor  Ashby.  She  pnused  in- 
voluntarily on  seeing  them,  while  her  pale  cheek  colored  with  sur- 
prise ami  pleasure.  Then  she  came  forward  with  a  look  of  sincere, 
earnest  happiness. 

"  O,  Mnry— Hugh  !" 

There  was  a  thrill  through  all  Hugh  Latimer's  frame  as  ho  be- 
held her,— a  deeper  one  as  she  thus  in  her  gladness  unconsciously 
addressed  liim  and  gave  him  her  hand.  His  own  trembled  as  ho 
touched  it.  Ho  could  scarcely  speak  calmly  to  her.  Mary's  arm 
encircled  her  tenderly  and  with  unspeakable  joy. 

"  O,  Eleanor — dear  Eleanor,"  she  uttered,  "  I  little  thought  to 
meet  you  here !    It  is  so  long — so  long  since  we  saw  you !" 

The  tears  quickly  filled  Eleanor's  eyes. 

"I  knew  it,"  sho  said,  in  a  sad  voice;  "but  indeed,  indeed, 
Mary,  I  could  not  come  to  you.    My  uncle — " 

Sho  hesitated.  She  felt  unwilling  to  allude  to  her  uncle's  harsh 
command.  Mary  understood  her,  and  tenderly  pressed  the  hand 
she  held. 

"  I  know  ;  hut  now — now  he  need  not  fear.  He  will  let  you 
come  now,  that  it  is  all  over  ?" 

Eleanor  could  not  speak  directly.  She  shook  her  head,  and 
turned  her  face  aside  to  hide  tho  tears  that  would  fall,  despite  bcr 
efforts  to  repress  them. 

"  What— not  now,  even  ?  Tell  me,  Eleanor,"  said  Miss  Lati- 
mer. 

"  No,  Mary,"  sho  said,  in  a  suppressed  tone.  "  He  is  vcrv  strict 
— very  severe.  I  cannot  come.  He  will  not  let  me.  I  can  scarcely 
go  out  at  all  now,  except  Motley  is  with  me.  He  came  here  with 
me  to-day,  and  is  coming  for  me  in  a  little  while  to  go  home." 

At  that  moment  Motley  Briancourt  drove  up  in  the  chaise  to  the 
gate,  and,  with  a  slight  frown,  alighted  and  entered.  With  aston- 
ishment and  anger  he  beheld  the  three  standing  there  together ;  hut 
hiding  the  dark  agitation  he  felt,  he  advanced  towards  them. 
Hugh  Latimer  had  turned  his  head  towards  him,  nnd  for  an  instant 
the  glances  of  the  two  met.  In  that  brief  moment,  each  read  tho 
other's  feelings.  Then  their  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  each 
other. 

Mary  Latimer  just  glanced  towards  Morley  as  ho  approached, 
and  then  pressed  Eleanor's  hand  with  a  tender,  earnest,  sympatliiB- 

ing  clasp. 

"  At  least,  then,"  she  said,  "  we  can  think  of  each  other." 

"  Yes — yes.    That,  nt  least,  Mary,  he  cannot  surely  forbid  it." 

"  And  now,  good-by,  Eleanor.    Remember  us,  will  vou  ?  and 

Aunt  Dorothea,  who  loves  you  so?"  And  Miss  Latimer  pressed 
a  silent,  eloquent  kiss  on  her  friend's  lips. 

Eleanor  could  not  raise  her  eyes  for  tears.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  Hugh. 

"  Good-by,  Mr.  Latimer." 

"Miss  Ashby — Eleanor,  good-hy."  Again  he  lifted  his  eyes  to 
the  face  of  Morley  Briancourt ;  then  turned  them  to  the  sweet,  sad 
countenance  of  Eleanor  once  more,  and  with  a  tender,  lingering 
pressure  of  tho  hand  he  held,  released  it,  and  went  in  with  Jus 

sister. 

"  I  am  ready,  Morley,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a  sad  tone,  turning  to 

him. 

Ho  gave  her  his  arm  in  silence,  and  conducting  her  to  the  chaise, 
seated  her  in  it,  took  his  own  place,  and  drove  rapidly  homeward. 
She  did  not  speak  once  during  the  whole  way,  but  sat  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  in  sorrowful  thought.  Morley  Briancourt  was 
burning  with  suppressed  anger  the  while.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
prevent  Eleanor  from  meeting  with  the  Latimers,  and  the  discov- 
ery t>f  this  meeting  to-day  aroused  his  deepest  ire ;  but  he  would 
not  let  Eleanor  suspect  it.  Indeed,  jealous  as  he  might  be,  his 
passion  for  her  was  too  deep  for  his  jealousy  to  cool  it,  and  ho 
could  not  but  manifest  towards  her  tho  same  tenderness  as  ever. 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  led  her  into  the  house,  on  their  return, 
and  while  the  passionate  pressure  of  his  lips  was  yet  warm  upon 
it,  turned  away,  and  sought  liis  servant,  Humphries. 

"  Humphries,"  he  said,  "  let  me  know  whenever  any  message  or 
letter  is  brought  from  Briarficld  hither.  Either  you  or  Sir  Edward 
Ashhy's  valet  will  receive  it,  nnd  bring  it  to  me — to  me  alone." 

There  was  a  little  dark  figure,  with  coal-black  hair,  and  black 
eyes  that  shone  with  malice  on  Morley  Briancourt,  crouched  down 
close  by  in  tho  shrubbery.  The  bright  eyes  followed,  gleamingly, 
both  master  and  man,  who  walked  slowly  along,  and  stealthily, 
among  the  bushes,  he  skirted  the  walk,  following  close  upon  their 
steps. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  UNWELCOME  CONFESSION. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  from  the  time  when  Elennor  encoun- 
tered the  Lntiniers  at  Dame  Wilton's  cottage ;  and  during  all  that 
time,  she  had  heard  nothing  from  any  of  them.  Her  uncle,  natu- 
rally cold,  gloomy  nnd  taciturn,  was  of  lato  more  so  than  ever; 
and  while  he  controlled  her  movements  with  a  strictness  that  was 
severity  itself,  she  hesitated  to  rebel  agninst  his  commnnds ;  for 
she  could  not  but  think  that  some  secret  anxiety  troubled  him. 
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She  was  perplexed  by  the  silence  of  Mary  Latimer.  It  seemed 
strange — unaccountable.  Every  day  she  thought  of  it,  and  every 
day  it  grew  stranger  to  her.  Miss  Latimer  herself  had  offered  to 
communicate  with  her — why  then  did  she  fail  to  do  so  ?  Eleanor 
could  not  know  that  all  this  time  the  Latimcrs  themselves  were 
awaiting  some  token  from  her  in  answer  to  the  letters  and  messages 
that  had  already  come  from  Briarfield  to  Ashby.  For  such  had 
come  at  different  times,  though  of  late  they  had  ceased  coming ; 
for  not  one  had  been  answered.  Morlcy  Briancourt  had  carried 
out  his  plan — that  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  communication  between 
Eleanor  and  her  friends.  Everything  that  had  been  sent  had  been 
received  either  by  Hawkins  or  Humphries,  who  were  always  on 
the  watch,  and  conveyed  by  Sir  Edward's  consent  to  Morley  Brian- 
court  himself,  who  took  care  that  they  should  never  reach  their 
intended  destination.  He  saw  the  perplexity  of  Eleanor  from  day 
to  day,  as  she  failed  to  receive  any  notice  from  Briarfield.  He 
saw  that  she  felt  concerned — even  sad,  at  times,  respecting  the 
matter ;  but  this  only  made  him  the  firmer  in  his  resolve.  And  as 
the  time  passed  on,  and  she  seemed  to  think  more  of  it,  and  dwell 
on  it  for  hours  together,  his  jealousy,  which  had  been  for  a  time 
quieted,  was  thoroughly  roused  again.  He  watched  narrowly,  to 
see  that  she  did  not  herself  send  to  Briarfield,  to  Mary ;  but  this 
she  did  not  do.  She  waited  to  know  first  the  reason  of  Mary  Lati- 
mer's seeming  silence.  He  redoubled  his  vigilance,  that  no  chance 
word  or  line  from  thence  should  reach  her,  after  all,  and  bring  to 
light  the  act  by  which  he  had  terminated  their  communication. 
The  letters  which  Miss  Latimer  sent  her  friend  he  read  carefully ; 
and  in  more  than  one  of  them  were  passages  which,  although 
written  without  any  motive  such  as  he  attributed  to  them,  still 
6tung  him  to  the  most  angry  jealousy.  They  were  those  in  which 
she  spoke  of  Hugh. 

Now,  he  did  not  retain  that  invariable  self-command  which  for- 
merly had  enabled  him  so  well  to  control  his  emotions,  let  their 
nature  be  what  they  might.  The  inward  disturbance  that  he  ex- 
perienced was  outwardly  visible.  His  passion  for  Eleanor  grew 
daily  stronger,  and  the  conflict  between  that  and  his  jealousy  made 
him  moody  and  irritable.  He  could  not  bear  Eleanor  out  of  his 
presence.  She  never  rode  out  now  but  he  attended  her ;  he  re- 
garded her  with  alternate  suspicion  and  confidence.  His  manner 
to  her,  at  once  abrupt  and  tender,  passionato  yet  distrustful,  be- 
trayed the  pitiful  workings  of  his  mind.  It  could  not  fail  to 
impress  her,  so  visible  was  it,  with  unpleasant  emotions,  even 
though  she  was  unable  to  tell  the  reason  of  the  change  in  his  man- 
ner. She  felt  that  he  loved  her,  but  it  was  his  jealousy  that,  all 
unconsciously  to  herself,  made  the  knowledge  painful  to  her. 

There  was  one,  meanwhile,  watching  them  both,  unseen.  It 
was  Peqtlin  the  dwarf.  Morley  believed  that  the  secret  of  the 
intercepted  letters  was  known  oidy  to  Sir  Edward,  himself  and  the 
two  valets.  He  had  no  suspicion  that  every  movement  of  his  was 
observed  by  an  eye,  vigilant  and  unwearying,  from  hour  to  hour, 
from  day  to  day,  week  in  and  week  out.  He  rested  secure  in  that 
belief  for  the  time  being. 

But  the  state  of  continual  uneasiness  regarding  Eleanor  could 
not  endure  long  without  some  decided  movement  on  his  part  to 
remove  the  occasion  of  it.  The  time  when  Eleanor  would  be  of 
age  was  drawing  nigh.  The  agreement  had  been  that  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place  at  that  time.  But  even  the  space  of  time 
intervening  seemed  too  long  to  Morlcy.  One  evening,  therefore, 
requesting  an  interview  with  Sir  Edward,  he  expressed  his  desire 
that  the  hand  of  Eleanor  might  be  bestowed  on  him  at  an  earlier 
period. 

The  baronet  appeared  to  agree  unqucstioningly  to  every  sugges- 
tion of  the  young  man  with  regard  to  Eleanor.  Nay — he  even 
seemed  to  dread  thwarting  or  disputing  him.  He  immediately, 
therefore,  signified  his  perfect  readiness  to  adopt  this  measure,  and 
directly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  elder  Briancourt  in  London,  re- 
questing his  presence  at  Ashby. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  this  that  Morley  had  gone  out — an 
unusual  thing  of  late — to  ride  alone.  To  Eleanor,  this  was  ac- 
tually a  relief,  for  his  continual  presence  troubled  her.  A  little 
while  after  his  departure,  she  ordered  her  own  horse,  and  also  went 
out  in  an  opposite  direction.  After  en  joying  a  brief  ride,  none  the 
less  pleasant  for  being  solitary,  she  set  out  again  for  home.  Slow- 
ly sho  rode,  to  prolong  the  unwonted  enjoyment ;  hut  soon  the 
stacked  chimneys  of  Ashby  rose  above  tho  trees,  scarce  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant.  She  fancied  Morley  Briancourt,  if  he  had 
returned,  pacing  the  lawn,  waiting  for  her  appearance ;  perhaps 
coming  down  the  great  avenue  to  meet  her.  The  old  feeling  of 
trouble  and  perplexity  came  back  at  this.  Doubt,  weariness  and 
impatience  at  once  filled  her  mind  again. 

But  Morley  Briancourt  did  not  come  to  meet  her.  He  was  not 
in  the  great  avenue  when  she  entered  it ;  and  when  she  came  in 
full  sight  of  the  lawn,  he  was  not  there  cither.  But  whom,  in- 
stead, did  she  see  i  Two  persons  stood  together  just  within  the 
hall  door:  in  one  of  whom  she  recognized  her  uncle,  Sir  Edward 
Ashby ;  in  the  other,  the  father  of  Morlcy  Briancourt.  Yes — it 
was  he,  most  certainly.  A  slight  feeling  of  surprise  accompanied 
this  discovery,  for  Eleanor  had  not  heard  of  his  contemplated 
visit;  but,  prepared  to  give  him  the  friendly  greeting  with  which 
sho  had  ever  met  him,  she  rode  forward,  at  a  slightly  accelerated 
movement,  to  welcome  the  new-comer. 

Preserving,  at  the  usually  sober  age  of  fifty,  not  a  few  of  the 
attractions  which  had  marked  him  at  a  much  earlier  period,  still 
handsome,  graceful,  plausible  and  self-possessed,  Mr.  Briancourt 
was  one  who  would  universally  have  been  termed  an  extremely 
fine-looking  and  agreeable  man  ;  and  with  his  elegant  exterior,  his 
bland  and  pleasing  manners,  and  easy  address,  he  certainly  pre- 
sented a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  his  friend,  Sir  Edward  Ash- 
by ;  so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  you  would  have  marvelled  at  the 
intimacy  existing  between  these  two  men ;  you  would  have  won- 


dered how  they  could  ever  have  been  so  attracted  one  to  another, 
as  voluntarily  to  form  the  alliance  which  promised  to  make  their 
union  yet  closer. 

Something  like  this  passed  through  Eleanor  Ashby's  mind,  as 
she  drew  near  the  mansion  ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon 
this  enigma,  for  Mr.  Briancourt,  immediately  on  perceiving  her, 
left  the  side  of  his  companion,  and  hastened  to  meet  her.  She 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  friendly  smile  and  a  pleasant  greeting,  as 
he  approached. 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her  graceful  and 
friendly  welcome,  "  I  am  charmed  to  behold  you  again.  I  need 
not  ask  concerning  the  state  of  your  health ;  I  see — that  lovely 
bloom  leaves  no  necessity  for  the  question.  But  where  is  your 
knight,  fair  lady  ?  He  should  be  at  your  side,  and  yet  I  do  not 
see  him." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Eleanor,  quietly,  as  she 
received  Mr.  Briancourt's  hand  and  dismounted  from  the  saddle, 
— "  indeed  I  do  not  know.    Then  he  is  not  at  home  V 

"  No,  but  doubtless  will  be,  shortly,"  rejoined  the  gentleman, 
drawing  the  hand  of  his  fair  companion  within  his  arm,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  her  across  the  lawn,  while  the  groom  appeared  to 
take  Selim  to  the  stables. 

"  Then  you  have  not  yet  seen  your  son  ?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"Not  yet;  hut  he  cannot  be  far  distant,  for  is  not  Eleanor  here  ?" 
returned  Mr.  Briancourt,  with  graceful  gallantry,  touching  the 
hand  of  the  young  lady  to  his  lips.    "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  will  return  shortly.    I  wish  very  much  to  sec  him.    It  is  some  • 
weeks  since  I  had  that  pleasure." 

"  Yes — you  must  be  impatient  to  sec  him,"  said  Eleanor. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  hall  door,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Sir  Edward  with  a  constrained  salutation.  She  imme- 
diately repaired  to  her  dressing-room,  leaving  her  uncle  and  his 
guest  together. 

"  Well,  Victor,"  said  Sir  Edward,  coldly,  as  he  paced  back 
and  forth  in  the  hall,  "  I  trust  you  are  as  well  satisfied  as  ever?" 

A  peculiar  smile  rested  on  Mr.  Briancourt's  lip — a  smile  of  calm 
security  and  self-content,  as  one  who  has  gained  possession  of  a 
prize  whose  value  he  is  confident  of. 

"  O,  perfectly — perfectly,"  he  answered.  "  Why,  Ashby,  I 
fancy  I  have  got  the  best  part  of  that  little  bargain  which  we  made 
so  many  years  ago,  or,  rather,  Morley  gets  it.  I'  faith,  though — 
but  I  am  tempted  to  wish  I  had  secured  the  hand  of  the  charming 
Eleanor  for  myself." 

Sir  Edward  Ashby's  cold  and  gloomy  countenance  never  be- 
trayed any  sign  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  heard  this.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  his  walk  to  and  fro,  with  his  eyes 
bent  downward,  beneath  their  cloudy  brows.  Mr.  Briancourt,  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  reflections,  failed  to  notice  him. 

"  However,"  he  went  on,  presently,  "  it  is  not  to  be  helped  now ; 
the  matter  is  too  nearly  settled.  Well,  Ashby,"  and  he  turned  to 
liis  host,  "  so  Morlcy  wishes  this  marriage  hastened — does  he  ? 
Lover-like !  But  who  can  wonder  at  his  impatience  to  win  so  fair 
a  wife  1  And,  doubtless,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  not  unwilling 
that  he  should  have  her  now  ?" 

"  Victor,  this  is  hardly  the  place,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  to  dis- 
cuss— " 

"  Ah,  you  are  right,  my  dear  sir.  Well,  let  us  talk  this  matter 
over  in  the  library.    We  shall  be  sufficiently  secure  there." 

Sir  Edward  Ashby  summoned  a  domestic,  and  bidding  him, 
when  Morley  Briancourt  should  come,  let  him  know  that  his  pres- 
ence was  desired  in  the  library,  repaired  thither  with  his  guest. 

Meanwhile,  Eleanor,  in  her  own  apartment,  was  busy  at  the 
toilet,  with  her  maid.  She  saw,  shortly,  from  the  window,  Mor- 
ley Briancourt  returning  honiiward  across  the  park ;  and  Lucy, 
having  occasion  to  run  down  stairs  on  some  errand  for  her  mis- 
tress, reported,  on  coming  back,  that  he  had  immediately  gone  to 
the  library,  where  Sir  Edward  and  Mr.  Briancourt  were,  "and 
they  are  all  shut  up  there  together  now/'  she  concluded. 

"Shut  up  together,  Lucy?"  echoed  her  mistress,  remarking 
Lucy's  peculiar  mode  of  expression. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Eleanor;  doors  and  windows,  too,"  answer- 
ed the  maid, — "doors  and  windows,  too.  I  should  rather  open 
them,  I  think,  this  warm  weather,  instead  of  closing  them  so  tight- 
ly, as  I  saw  Sir  Edward  doing  just  now." 

Miss  Ashby  thought  so,  too,  though  she  did  not  say  so,  since 
Sir  Edward  Ashby  was  not  answerable  to  her  for  his  actions,  and 
still  less  to  her  maid.  But  it  seemed  to  her  something  strange 
that  her  uncle  and  his  guests  sliould  be  thus  closeted  together  in 
so  secret  a  manner,  almost  at  the  very  first  moment  of  Mr.  Brian- 
court's  arrival,  and  some  slight  curiosity  moved  her  concerning 
the  nature  of  their  business.  It  was  evident  that  Lucy,  as  well, 
marvelled  somewhat  in  regard  to  it,  but  she  said  nothing. 

She  did  not  see  either  of  them  until  dinner,  and  then  nothing 
betrayed  in  the  countenance  of  either  the  nature  of  the  business 
which  they  had  been  transacting  so  privately.  Her  uncle,  though 
in  some  measure  reserved  and  taciturn  as  usual,  maintained  also 
his  usual  air  of  stately  courtesy,  undisturbed  and  unruffled.  Tho 
elder  Briancourt  was  elegant,  graceful  and  courtly  as  ever;  his 
fine  conversational  powers,  his  delicate  and  brilliant  flashes  of  alter- 
nate wit  and  sentiment  in  full  force.  Morlcy  Briancourt  had  re- 
sumed his  customary  ease  and  fascination  of  manner,  but  wore  yet 
a  slightly  subdued  air;  and  Eleanor  fancied  that  his  bearing 
towards  herself  was  one  of  even  perceptibly  deeper  tenderness 
than  usual. 

It  was  so  ;  and  there  was  also,  in  his  feelings,  what  gave  no  out- 
ward sign — a  dark  and  restless  agitation,  the  offspring  of  his  fears 
and  apprehensions  to  which  he  had  been  subject  for  tho  last  few 
weeks,  so  fearful  was  he  of  losing  the  prize  which  he  had  all  but 
won.  Perhaps,  too,  the  memory  of  the  murderous  deed  he  had 
lately  done  haunted  him. 


When  Miss  Ashby  left  the  table,  instead  of  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  the  drawing-room,  she  went  out  upon  the  lawn,  and 
thence  passed  into  the  avenue,  whose  graceful  elms  were  already 
silvered  by  the  mild  radiance  of  the  full  moon,  that  chequered  the 
broad,  smooth  path  with  its  yellow  beams  falling  through  the 
leaves.  Somewhat  to  her  surprise,  she  was  almost  directly  joined 
by  Morley,  who  had  left  the  dining-room  nearly  as  soon  as  herself, 
contrary  to  her  expectations.  He  took  her  hand  as  he  reached 
her,  and  drew  it  gently  within  his  arm. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  dear  Eleanor,"  he  said,  tenderly. 
"  I  have  much  to  say  to  you.  Will  you  listen  patiently  and 
respond  favorably  ?" 

"  Nay,  Morlcy,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  with  an  attempt  at  careless- 
ness of  manner.  "  I  must  first  know  what  the  matter  is  of  which 
you  would  treat.  I  promise  you  to  listen  patiently,  but  the  re- 
sponse must  rest  on  conditions." 

She  could  not  see  it,  but  his  brow  suddenly  darkened.  He  an- 
swered directly,  however,  with  even  deeper  tenderness  than 
before. 

"  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  my  beloved  Eleanor,  I  must  throw 
myself  on  your  mercy,  trusting  that  you  will  not  refuse  to  grant 
the  plea  I  am  about  to  make.  Eleanor,"  and  encircling  her  form 
with  his  arm,  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  side,  "  it  is  a  long,  long 
time  now  since  we  were  betrothed.  You  were  a  child  then,  and 
that  was  all,  but  a  beautiful,  graceful,  impulsive  creature,  lovelier 
than  any  vision  my  boyish  dreams  had  ever  painted.  And  I  was 
a  youth,  ardent,  impassioned  and  warm-hearted — a  lover  of  beauty 
in  every  form.  And  I  loved  you,  my  beautiful  one  !  Do  you 
remember  those  days,  Eleanor'?"  and  bowing  his  head,  he  gazed 
with  a  passionate  glance  into  her  dark  eyes. 

Eleanor's  cheeks  were  burning  with  a  crimson  flush.  With  the 
doubts,  fears  and  perplexities  which  had  harassed  her  mind  so 
painfully,  even  yet  distracting  her,  this  fervor  of  her  lover's  lan- 
guage was  deeply  embarrassing.  Her  heart  swelled ;  a  sense  of 
suffocation  almost  overpowered  her,  as,  during  the  pause  that  fol- 
lowed his  words,  his  ardent  glance  fascinated  hers.  She  averted 
her  head  to  escape  from  it. 

Morlcy  Briancourt's  breast  was  filled  with  a  sudden  triumph. 
He  mistook  the  signification  of  her  blushes,  her  confusion,  her 
averted  glance.  He  said  to  himself,  "  My  fears  were  groundless  : 
she  is  mine  still ;  she  has  no  suspicions.    Maida  deceived  me." 

"  You  remember  those  days,  Eleanor,  when  I  first  learned  to 
love  you?"  he  said  again,  pressing  his  lips  to  her  throbbing  brow 
that  burned  beneath  their  touch. 

"  Yes,  Morley,  I  remember,"  she  answered,  nerving  herself  to 
calmness  with  a  sudden  effort. 

"And  then,"  he  went  on,  "we  parted.  A  year  passed,  and 
another,  and  yet  a  third,  and  then  wo  met  again,  and  you,  my 
sweet  Eleanor,  were  grown  to  womanhood.  If  you  had  fascinated 
me  in  your  childhood,  how  much  deeper  was  the  passion  with 
which  you  inspired  me  then  !  How  I  adored  you — how  I  worship- 
ped my  beautiful  idol  !  But  though  I  was  permitted  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  I  might  call  you  my  own,  that  day  was  set 
far  in  the  distance.  I  remonstrated,  prayed,  entreated,  that  it 
might  come  earlier,  but  in  vain.  I  was  permitted  to  behold  you 
but  once  every  year,  and  from  year  to  year  I  prayed  for  the  time 
of  my  trial  to  be  shortened.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  And  now 
seven  years  have  passed,  and  still  the  contract  parts  us  for  yet  al- 
most another  twelvemonth.  At  length  your  uncle  has  consented 
that,  if  you  arc  willing,  our  marriage  shall  take  place  without  fur- 
ther delay.  He  granted  me  this  to-day.  Eleanor,  my  beloved, 
give  me  your  sanction  now.  Say  that  you  will  be  mine — that  we 
shall  be  united  soon."  Standing  beneath  the  beautiful  moonlight, 
with  his  arm  about  Eleanor's  form,  as  his  words  died  away  on  tho 
warm  night  air,  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  breast,  lie  pressed  his 
lips  tenderly — passionately  to  hers.  "  Eleanor,  my  beloved,  my 
darling!"  he  murmured  again. 

His  earnest  words,  his  ardent,  impassioned  tones  thrilled  through 
her.  But  a  strange  heaviness  pressed  upon  her  heart.  A  wild 
and  painful  sense  of  her  own  desolation — of  her  need  of  knowl- 
edge and  guidance  in  this  hour,  filled  her  breast.  Sho  could  not 
answer. 

"  Speak,  Eleanor,"  uttered  her  lover,  softly. 

Still  she  was  silent,  pale,  motionless,  her  troubled  oyes  downcast. 
Suddenly  she  started,  sprang  from  his  embrace,  and  stood  at  a  Ut- 
ile distance  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her  glance  fixed  upon  the 
earth,  her  head  half  bowed,  as  one  who  listens  for  some  sound. 

"Eleanor,  what  is  this?  what — "  But  Morley  Briancourt  could 
not  utter  more.  Disappointment,  and  anger,  and  astonishment 
flashed  in  his  glance  for  an  instant.  Then,  recovering  himself,  ho 
approached  her.  "Eleanor — dearest  Eleanor,  will  you  not  answer 
me?"  he  said,  tenderly.  And  he  was  about  to  clasp  her  hand  in 
his  own,  but  she  moved  back  a  step,  waving  him  off. 

"  No — no,  Morley ;  not  now — not  now  !"  she  uttered,  in  a  clear 
but  agitated  tone.  "  I  am  going.  Do  not  speak  to  me ;  do  not 
follow  me."  She  turned  away,  leaving  him  there.  Sho  sped 
silently  up  the  avenue,  crossed  the  broad  moonlit  lawn,  and  paused 
only  when  she  had  reached  her  own  apartment. 

And  while  Morley  Briancourt,  with  muttered  curses,  strode  has- 
tily away  in  the  same  direction  to  join  his  father,  unable  to  aecoui  t 
for  this  incomprehensible  scene,  there  crept  from  behind  a  great 
elin  a  little,  imp-like  figure,  that  threw  up  its  long  arms  anil  danced 
about  with  strange,  wild,  uncouth  gestures,  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
low,  triumphant  chuckle.  And  then  it,  too,  sped  away,  noiseless- 
ly as  a  spirit,  through  the  broad  moonlight.  With  its  grotesque 
motions,  and  rapid,  shuffling  gait,  and  elfish  shape,  it  looked  a 
strange,  eerie  thing  enough.  It  might  have  been  taken  for  a  dog, 
or  an  ape,  at  a  distance  You  could  scarce  have  told  truly  what 
it  was. 

But  Eleanor  Ashby  had  heard,  and  was  safe. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   FRIENDLY  WARNING. 

Eleanor  Ashht's  check  was  paler  than  usual,  when,  a  few 
moments  after  she  had  so  abruptly  left  Morley  Briancourt's  side, 
she  regained  her  own  apartment.  She  had  heard  something  which 
both  startled  and  perplexed  her.  It  was  a  voice  that  whispered, 
during  the  silence  which  succeeded  her  lover's  entreaty,  the  single 
word  "  Beware  I"  Down  there  under  the  elms  in  the  great  avenue 
it  had  sounded  seemingly  by  her  very  side.  No  living  torm  had 
been  visible  besides  her  own  and  Morley's,  and  yet  a  human  voice 
must  have  uttered  that  word.  It  was  not  fancy  that  had  deceived 
her;  it  was  not  the  night  wind  sighing  through  the  arches  of  the 
interlacing  elms ;  it  was  not  the  rustle  of  the  whispering  leaves. 
There  was  no  deception  whatever  in  the  matter.  The  sound  had 
been  that  of  a  voice  as  much  human  as  her  own,  and  so  plainly 
distinguished  as  to  denote  the  close  proximity  of  the  one  who 
breathed  it,  although  not  another  being  had  seemed  to  be  near  her, 
except  Morley  himself. 

That  it  was  intended  for  her,  she  did  not  for  one  moment  doubt. 
Its  meaning,  following  as  it  did  on  Morley  Briancourt's  very  last 
words,  and  preceding  her  answer  while  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
the  most  trying  perplexity,  she  interpreted  at  the  moment.  Per- 
haps the  very  hesitation  she  herself  had  felt  in  the  nature  of  her 
answer  had  helped  her  to  do  so,  suggesting  immediately  the  pur- 
pose and  signification  of  the  words  whispered  by  this  invisible 
monitor.  They  presented  themselves  as  a  warning  against  the 
step  she  had  been  expected  to  take,  in  accepting  Morley. 

He  could  not  have  heard  them,  as  was  evident  enough,  and  yet 
Eleanor  wondered  that  he  had  not,  when  they  reached  her  ears  so 
plainly.  He  was  in  ignorance,  then,  of  the  cause  of  her  sudden 
departure.  What  would  he  think  of  it !  how  account  for  it  ?  she 
asked,  mentally.  But  such  queries  as  these  were  not  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  main  thing  of  consequence  now  was  the  mystery  it- 
self, for  a  mystery  it  was,  so  far.  She  wished  to  know  who  had 
been  concealed  near  her,  to  utter  these  words  ;  why  the  warning 
had  been  given,  and  what  was  the  interest  which  had  prompted  it. 
All  these  questions  were  to  be  solved. 

The  first,  as  she  dwelt  on  it,  was  almost  immediately  met  by  a 
thought  which  flashed  suddenly  across  her  mind  in  the  midst  of 
her  perplexity.  She  remembered  Maida  the  gipsey.  Was  not 
this  secret  warning  from  the  same  source  as  that  which  she  had 
received  from  her  only  a  short  time  since  !  Was  not  Maida  her- 
self the  one  who,  to-night,  had  given  it !  The  mystery — the 
secrecy  of  the  thing  was  associated,  in  Eleanor's  mind,  with  her. 
True,  the  gipscys  had  vanished  from  Penshurst  Common,  but 
might  not  Maida  still  remain !  And  especially  if  her  purpose  in 
this  matter  had  been  an  earnest  and  sincere  one,  which  now  Elea- 
nor was  not  so  skeptical  about  as  she  had  been  before. 

She  had  fixed  on  an  hypothesis  certainly  reasonable  enough, 
but  one  which  Morley  Briancourt  himself  had  deprived  of  proba- 
bility, when  his  own  hand  had  ensured  Maida's  silence,  when  his 
own  dagger  had  drank  her  life-blood,  and  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Wye  closed  over  her,  in  a  midnight  gone  by. 

"  Lucy,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  to  her  maid,  "  have  you  seen  of  late 
any  of  the  gipseys  who  were  at  Penshurst  a  short  time  ago?" 

"  No,  Miss  Eleanor.  They  were  gone  the  very  day  after  you 
went  there,  if  you  recollect." 

"Yes — I  know — I  know,"  returned  Eleanor.  "But  are  you 
sure  none  of  them  remained  ! — not  a  single  one  !" 

"  It  might  be  possible,"  answered  Lucy  Elmore,  thoughtfully ; 
"  but  I  have  not  seen  one  of  them  since  they  went.  Why,  Miss 
Eleanor !    Have  you  seen  them  !" 

"  No— no.  I  only  wished  to  discover  whether  any  had  remained 
in  the  neighborhood — that  is  all,  Lucy.  You  nocd  not  say  to  any 
one  that  I  asked  you." 

And  she  fell  into  thought  again.  Of  the  conviction  that  Maida 
was  the  author  of  the  warning  which  she  had  so  mysteriously  re- 
ceived to-night,  she  could  not  divest  herself.  She  had  made  light 
of  her  first  caution ;  now,  she  only  wished  to  behold  her  once 
more,  to  gain  something  more  definite — more  satisfactory  from 
her ;  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  meaning  which  lay  concealed  be- 
neath all  this  enigmatical  obscurity. 

And  should  she  not  learn  something  further  ?  She  resolved  at 
least  to  wait  and  see, — to  ascertain  exactly  her  own  position,  and 
be  enabled  to  discern  clearly  the  state  of  safety  or  of  peril  in  which 
she  stood  with  regard  to  her  projected  marriage  with  Morley  Brian- 
court,  before  she  took  another  step  in  the  matter.  She  herself 
had  been  undecided  whether  to  marry  him,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  being  aware  of  any  serious  reason  why  she  should  refuse 
him.  The  repetition  of  Maida's  warning  convinced  her  that  it 
was  not  one  to  be  passed  by  unheeded ;  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  its  being  given.  It  decided  her  to  wait  awhile,  at  least,  till  she 
discovered  that  reason.  She  wished  she  might  behold  her  invisi- 
ble monitor,  who,  it  was  evident,  was  hovering  near  her,  while  she 
knew  it  not.  fche  could  not  guess  how  soon  that  wish  would  be 
gratified. 

Morley  Briancourt,  from  the  avenue,  had,  meanwhile,  gone 
straight  to  his  own  apartment,  where  he  paced  the  floor  from  side 
to  side  with  moody  haste,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  brow  shadowed 
with  a  dark  look  of  inward  anger,  disappointment  and  impatience. 

"  What  does  she  mean  ?"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Can  it  be 
that,  after  all,  I  am  too  late  ? — that  she  intends  to  put  an  end  to 
this  ?  Ah,  I  have  waited  too  long — too  long !  But  if  this  fellow 
— this  Latimer,  of  Briarfield,  has  been  the  one  to  baffle  my  hopes, 
he  shall  repent  it !  And  yet,  what  makes  me  such  an  idiot  ?"  he 
went  on,  with  a  smile  of  self-assurance.  "  Is  she  not  bound  to 
me  irrevocably  ?  For  what  can  break  her  uncle's  promise  !  And 
so  long  as  my  father  possesses  his  present  power  over  him,  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.    Her  consent,  even  if  she  should  refuse  to  give 


it,  will  be  unnecessary.  Ho  must  give  her  to  me,  or  he  is  at  my 
father's  mercy !" 

A  knock  was  at  the  door,  and  directly  Victor  Briancourt 
entered. 

"  Well,  how  speeds  the  wooing,  Morley  ?"  he  asked,  lightly ; 
and  an  easy  smile  diffused  itself  over  his  countenance  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  chimney-place  with  a  careless,  buoyant  step,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  cushioned  arm-chair, — "  how  speeds  the  woo- 
ing, Morley  I" 

"  Eaith,  I  can  scarcely  tell  myself,"  answered  the  son,  with  a 
frown.  "  Eleanor  is  in  an  incomprehensible  mood  to-night.  I 
have  gained  no  answer  from  her,  for  she  scarcely  heard  me  men- 
tion the  object  of  the  interview,  before  she  left  my  side  with  a  de- 
gree of  haste  by  no  means  flattering,  and  for  what  reason,  is 
beyond  my  power  to  tell." 

"A  strange  caprice,  by  my  word  !"  said  the  elder  Briancourt,  in 
a  careless  tone ;  "  but  nothing  more — nothing  more,  rest  assured, 
Morley.    To-morrow  will  bring  everything  into  order." 

"  You  think  so  f" 

Morley  Briancourt  paused  within  a  little  distance  of  his  father's 
chair  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  Think  so  ?  My  dear  fellow,  what  in  the  world  should  prevent 
it !"  asked  his  father,  nonchalantly,  playing  with  his  watch-seals, 
— "  what  in  the  world  should  prevent  it  ?" 

"  May  not  her  own  will  do  so  ?    I  confess  I  fear — " 

"  What?"  And  on  the  gentleman's  lips  rested  an  undisturbed, 
graceful,  self-confident  smile. 

"  That  this  Hugh  Latimer,  of  Briarfield,  yonder,  has  become 
already  my  rival." 

"  Well — and  if  he  has,  what  then  ?" 

"A  great  deal  of  trouble  may  be  anticipated." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  :  I  must  differ  from  you  there.  You  said 
something,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  rolativo  to  her  will, 
as  being  exercised  in  the  matter  of  this  marriage.  Do  you  recall 
the  fact,  my  dear  Morley,  that  she  has,  or  will  be  supposed  to 
have,  no  will,  except  such  as  agrees  in  every  point  with  that  of  her 
uncle  ?  And  he,  in  his  turn,  has  no  will  but  what  is  subservient  to 
mine.  He  is  completely  in  my  power.  I  can  do  with  him  what 
I  please.  Therefore,  you  need  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  what- 
ever. He  is  to  give  you  his  niece  in  marriage,  at  such  a  time. 
The  fact  is  an  extremely  simple,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  indis- 
putable— an  unalterable  one.    You  see  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  will,  then,  I  presume,  mention  to  our  fair  Eleanor  the 
matter  in  debate,  some  time  to-morrow  again  ?" 

"  Excuse  me  :  I  prefer  that  Sir  Edward  himself  should  receive 
her  agreement  after  this." 

Victor  Briancourt  laughed. 

"  Cool,  on  my  honor,  Morley  I"  he  said.  "  Why,  he  can  be  but 
a  lukewarm  lover  who  yields  to  so  slight  a  mortification  as  that 
occasioned  you  to-night." 

"  Lukewarm  ?"  Morley  Briancourt's  brow  flushed,  and  his  eye 
kindled.  "Lukewarm  ?"  he  repeated.  "  Nay ;  you  are  light,  and 
gay,  and  trifling  in  your  nature,  and  yet  you  know  the  strength  of 
a  Briancourt's  passions.  No  lukewarm  love  is  mine.  Eleanor 
Ashby  has  roused  its  fiercest  power." 

His  father  smiled  quietly. 

"  To  the  utter  exclusion,  I  believe,  of  a  certain  fancy  which  you 
must  remember?" 

A  slight  frown  darkened  the  brow  of  Morley. 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  revert  to  that,  at  this  time.  It  has  cost  me 
trouble  sufficient,  I  should  judge,  already." 

"  That  is  your  own  fault,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  elder  Brian- 
court,  lightly.  "  But,  after  all,  a  very  venial  one,  taking  your  ex- 
treme youth  into  consideration.  It  is  well  that  it  cost  you  no 
more.  Well  that  you  were  enabled  to  evade  the  consequences  as 
you  did.    You  have  destroyed  the  papers,  I  trust,  years  since  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  yonder  box,  within  my  dressing- 
case." 

"  You  are  careless,  Morley." 

"  I  think  not.  They  are  as  safe  there  as  if  burnt,  and  I  have 
no  fear  of  their  ever  doing  me  any  harm." 

"  Nevertheless,  take  my  advice  and  burn  them.  They  may  fall 
into  hands  which  might  do  you  an  injury  yet.  And  now,  will  you 
oblige  me  by  accompanying  me  to  the  library  1  Sir  Edward  will 
wish  to  see  you,  undoubtedly." 

They  went — the  father  and  son. 

But  a  few  moments  had  the  door  been  closed  behind  them,  ere 
a  small  dark  figure  crept  out  cautiously  from  behind  an  Indian 
screen  in  one  corner,  and  darting  across  the  floor,  also  left  the 
room.    It  was  Pequin  the  dwarf.         *         *  * 

Morning  dawned,  and  Eleanor,  at  the  usual  hour,  prepared  to 
meet  her  uncle  and  his  guests  at  breakfast.  They  were  all  there- 
Sir  Edward,  and  Victor  Briancourt,  and  her  lover.  Eleanor  had 
slightly  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  encountering  Morley  this 
morning ;  but  she  must  necessarily  do  so,  and  therefore  endeavor- 
ed to  think  as  little  as  possible  of  last  night's  occurrences,  that  she 
might  do  it  with  as  much  composure  as  she  could  command.  She 
felt  that  Morley  must  have  experienced  considerable  annoyance  at 
her  strange  and  unexplained  conduct,  and  this  consciousness  of 
having  appeared  somewhat  singular  in  her  proceedings,  was  not  a 
little  embarrassing.  However,  she  went  quietly  into  the  breakfast- 
room,  and  met  him  there. 

His  manner,  as  he  bade  her  good-morning,  was  somewhat  re- 
served, bearing  still  the  mark  of  the  feelings  she  had  aroused  the 
night  before  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  blending  of  impatient  anxiety, 
of  tenderness  and  passion,  in  his  manner,  and  in  the  expression  of 
his  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  her  face  with  a  glance  that  seemed  striv- 
ing to  read  her  feelings  towards  him.  She  saw  that  it  was  so,  and 
dropping  her  eyes,  passed  him  and  took  her  seat. 


Sir  Edward,  she  observed,  was  even  more  silent  and  reserved 
than  usual,  and  spoke  little.  Mr.  Briancourt  alone  preserved  his 
customary  demeanor — one  of  graceful  and  careless  ease.  And 
she  herself,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  also  comparatively  silent. 
Mr.  Briancourt's  easy  nonchalance  alone  gave  anything  like  life  to 
the  party,  and  still  the  greatest  degree  of  constraint  was  percepti- 
ble among  the  other  members  of  the  little  party.  The  baronet 
scarcely  looked  up  onco ;  spoke  but  rarely,  and  then  with  as  few 
words  as  might  be.  Eleanor  mentally  revolved  the  probable  rea- 
son. Was  his  taciturnity  connected  in  any  way  with  her?  It 
seemed  allied  to  that  of  Morley. 

The  unsocial  repast  was  concluded  shortly.  Immediately  on 
rising  from  the  table,  Sir  Edward  requested  his  niece  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  library.  She  felt  now  that  it  was  on  the  subject 
which  Morley  had  broached  last  night  that  he  was  about  to  speak. 
A  feeling  of  unquiet  and  troubled  apprehension  filled  her  heart ; 
but  she  obeyed,  without  a  word.  Mr.  Briancourt  stood  by  the 
glass  doois  looking  out  upon  the  lawn,  as  she  left  the  room  ;  and 
Morley's  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  pages  of  a  book  which  ho  had 
taken  up.  He  did  not  raise  them  until  she  reached  the  door,  near 
which  he  was  sitting.  Then  they  were  turned  for  an  instant  to 
her  faco,  with  a  glance  filled  with  inquiry,  and  immediately  with- 
drawn. 

She  followed  her  uncle,  and  in  five  minutes  found  herself  seated 
opposite  him,  at  the  library  table. 

"  I  have  called  you  hither,  Eleanor,"  he  said,  "  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  you  on  the  subject  of  your  marriage  with  Mor- 
ley Briancourt." 

That  was  it,  then  ?    Eleanor  merely  bowed,  and  he  went  on. 

"  It  is  now  some  years,"  he  said,  "  since  this  matter  was  ar- 
ranged. As  a  child,  you  were,  in  a  manner,  betrothed  to  Morley. 
The  fact  that  you  were  to  become  his  wife,  on  arriving  of  age,  has, 
I  believe,  always  been  fully  understood  by  yon." 

Eleanor  bowed  silently. 

"  That  period  is  not  far  off,"  he  resumed.  "  Morley  is  desirotu 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  early  in  June.  You  gave 
him,  I  believe,  no  definite  answer  last  evening,  when,  as  he  tells 
me,  he  consulted  you  on  the  subject.  Therefore — "  He  paused 
a  moment,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  apparently 
considering. 

Eleanor,  meanwhile,  sat  startled  and  confused.  What  course 
she  should  take  she  could  not  tell.  She  had  not  counted  on  mat- 
ters being  brought  to  so  decided  a  crisis  so  soon. 

"  Therefore,"  continued  Sir  Edward,  raising  his  head,  "  I  have 
myself  to  request  that  you  will  name  the  day  when — " 

To  the  relief  of  Eleanor's  agitation,  at  that  moment  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Sir  Edward  rose  to  open  it,  and  found  there 
a  domestic,  who  informed  him  that  a  visitor  in  the  drawing-room 
requested  to  seo  him.  It  was  Mr.  Vernon,  the  son  of  a  brother 
magistrate  of  the  baronet,  come  on  somo  business  from  his  father. 
Sir  Edward  turned  to  Eleanor,  still  holding  the  door  open. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  for  a  few  moments.  I  will 
return  shortly,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  await  me  hero." 

He  went  out,  and  Eleanor  was  left  there  alone. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  course  6hall  I  take  ?"  she  said,  to 
herself,  in  a  troubled  tone.   "  O,  it  I  conld  only  tell  what  is  best !" 

Suddenly,  it  seemed  within  the  very  room,  a  strange,  sweet, 
peculiar  voice  half  recited,  half  chanted  the  following  words : 

"  Gentle  maid,  beware — beware! 

If  the  day  thou  wouldst  not  nie  thee, 
Shun  the  snare  that  others  spread  . 

'Ware  the  evil  they  would  do  thee! 
List  the  voice  that  gives  thee  warning, 
Treat  it  not  with  slight  or  scorning ; 

Give  its  accents  timely  heed ; 

Well  'twill  serve  thee  at  thy  need. 
For  few  there  be,  like  thee,  that  know, 
But  foe  be  friend,  or  friend  be  foe!" 

The  sound  ceased. 

"  O  who  is  it  that  addresses  me  1  Surely  I  have  heard  that 
voice  before  I"  uttered  Eleanor. 

There  was  a  movement — a  rustle  in  the  silken  drapery  of  a 
window  near,  and  forth  from  his  concealment  stepped  her  monitor. 

"  Pequin  I" 

"  Pequin,  at  your  service,  fair  Eleanor ;  and  come  to  show  yon 
a  plot  of  which  you  arc  ignorant.  We  have  met  but  once  before  : 
then  you  took  my  part  against  one  who  would  have  hurt  me  ;  now 
it  is  my  turn.  Pequin  is  not  so  insignificant  that  he  cannot  help 
you  when  you  need  help,  and  show  you  your  way  when  you  can- 
not sec  it  yourself." 

"  Help  me  ?  O,  if  you  could !  But  what  do  you  know  of  my 
need  ?    How  did  you  come  here  ?  What — " 

<<  jjay — let  me  do  my  errand,  fair  Eleanor,  and  do  not  lose  the 
little  time  you  have.  I  will  show  you  something.  I  will  show 
you  the  character  of  the  man  who  would  wed  you,  and  takes  care 
to  guard  against  rivalry.    See  I" 

A  writing-desk  of  Morley  Briancourt's  lay  on  the  table.  With 
a  key  which  he  possessed,  the  dwarf  quickly  opened  it,  drew  forth 
a  thin  packet  of  letters,  and  placed  them  in  Eleanor* s  hand.  They 
were  those  which  Morley  had  intercepted — Mary  Latimer's  letters. 
Perplexity  and  astonishment  pervaded  Eleanor's  breast  as  she  ex- 
amined them ;  but  before  she  had  time  fully  to  comprehend  the 
matter,  Pequin  touched  her  arm. 

"  Keep  them ;  they  are  yours,  you  see,  though  your  jealous 
lover  has  kept  them  himself,  and  still  fancies  them  safe.  But 
come  now — come  with  me.  Do  not  speak,  but  do  as  I  bid  you 
for  a  little  while,  and  other  secrets  shall  be  unfolded  to  you — 
secrets  that  concern  you  and  your  safety.  So  have  no  scruples, 
but  do  as  you  are  told,  fair  Eleanor.  Hasten  I  You  must  know 
all  before  Sir  Edward's  return." 

[to  be  contindbd.] 
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CHINA    AND    THE  CHINESE. 


FLOWER  BOAT. 


FISIIINQ  WITH  BIRDS. 


husbandman's  dress. 


PALANQUIN  BEARERS. 


We  present  on  this  page  a  number  ot  neat  designs  illustrating 
the  industry  and  habits  of  the  Chinese — that  curious  people  about 
whom  so  much  interest  is  felt,  and  so  little,  comparatively,  known. 


RICE  BOWL  AND  CHOPSTICKS. 

Our  first  engraving  represents  a  Chinese  trading-junk  under  sail,  a 
most  cumbrous  contrivance,  and  yet  not  unlike,  in  the  build  of  the 
hull,  the  European  vessels  of  the  16th  century.  These  junks  are 
caulked  with  a  putty  composed  of  burnt  gypsum  and  oil,  and  have 
flat,  unwieldy  sails  of  matting  and  flat  keels.  The  cargo-boat 
shown  in  our  next  illustration  is  used  for  the  conveyance  of  grain 
on  the  great  canal.    They  are  about  100  tons  burthen  each.  The 


OPIUM  PIPE. 


CHINESE  MILL 

Chinese  flower-boat,  or  hwa-chow,  is  employed  by  the 
wealthy  classes  for  pleasure  sailing  on  fine  evenings. 
It  rides  high  on  the  water,  and  has   the  same  quaint 
peculiarities  as  the  other  boats.    The  Robinson 
Crusoe-ish  individual  in  the  next  engraving  is  a 
Chinese  husbandman.    The  garments  of  the  Chi- 
nese farmers  are  well  adapted  to  shield  from  the 
weather.    The  next  enirraving  shows  a  fisherman's 
boat,  with  the  trained  birds  that  save  him  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  hooks  and  lines,  and  bait  in 
capturing  his  scaly  prey.    These  birds  are  cormo- 
rants, excellent  swimmers,  divers  and  fliers.  They 
are  trained  as  men  rear  spaniels  and  hawks,  and 
one  man  can  readily  take  care  of  a  hundred. 
When  a  large  fish  is  seized,  these  birds  help  each 
other,  one  taking  the  head,  the  other  the  tail.  The 
boatman  stretches  out  an  oar — the  bird  perches  on 
it,  is  relieved  of  his  burden,  and  then  flies  off  to 
continue  his  sport.    As  they  are  very  voracious 
the  owners  have  a  ring  clasped  or  a  string  tied 
tightly  about  the  neck.  The  next  engraving  shows 
an  irrigating  machine  used  by  the  Chinese.  A 
tread-mill  keeps  in  motion  a  chain  on  which  are 
fastened  a  number  of  square  boards  running  in  a 
trough  which  hold  and  draw  up  the  water.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chain-pump  so  extensively 
used  in  this  country.    The  picture  next  in  order  represents 
a  palanquin  such  as  is  now  used  in  the  East  by  persons  ot 
rank.    There  are  four  bearers.    Palanquin  travelling  is 
prevalent  in  China,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  in  the 
streets  a  "  mandarin  of  high  rank  would  be  considered  de- 
graded except  in  a  chair  with  four  bearers."  Throughout 
Asia  the  roads  are  so  bad,  and  labor  is  so 
cheap,  that  palanquins  and  sedans  are  used 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Our 
next  illustration  shows  us  the 
method  of  cotton  bowing  prac- 
tised in  India  and  China.  The 
carder  uses  an  elastic  bow  with 
a  tight  string.    He  places  it  in 
a  heap  of  the  material,  and 
having  pulled  the  string  with 
some  force  allows  the  bow  to 
recoil ;  the  vibration  of  the 
string  scatters  the  cotton  about 
and  separates  it  into  fibres 
freed  from  knots  and  impuri- 
ties.    Our  next  illustration 
shows  us  the  Chinese  mill,  or 
pestle  and  mortar,  a  simple  but 
effective   contrivance  worked 
with  a  treadle.     The  next 
print  of  the  series  delineates  a 
('liincse  rice  bowl  with  the 
chopsticks,  which  supply  the 
place  of  a  spoon  or  knife  and 
fork.    The  opium  pipe  of  the 
Chinese,  shown  in  the  next 
picture,  bears  some  analogy  to 
the   tobacco   pipes   of  other 
countries.    The  dignitary  with 
the  peacock's  feather  seems  to 
highly  enjoy  his  djadly  and 
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orbidden  luxury.  The  Chinese  mill,  the  last  object  delineated,  ii 
worked  by  hand  with  a  lever,  but  has  two  stones,  something  like 
a  corn  mill.  In  almost  everything  the  Chinese  differ  from  us — 
marking  the  direct  antagonism  of  the  East  and  West.  That  they 
are  an  ingenious  people  is  undeniable.  They  have  made  many 
discoveries,  but  few  improvements.  What  they  are  capable  of 
when  the  Central  Flowery  Land  is  thrown  open  to  European  arts 
and  sciences,  remains  to  be  seen. 


ROWING   OF  COTTON. 
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JULLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWINCx-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[TVritton  for  Hallon's  Pictorial.] 
IT  MAKES  HE  SAD  TO  ROAM. 

DT    PRANK  FREELOTE. 

It  HLflkM  >no  s>ad  to  roam  amid  the  halls 

Where  hoaven-burn  art  ami  godlike  mu.-uc  reign; 
I,  joyous  child— I  frequented  those  halls — 

A  transient  passer,  now  repair  again  ; 
Art  from  her  nicest  touch  the  chisel  drops, 

Muting  her  glowing  brush  suspends  iu  air — 
Music's  high  thrilling  tones  abruptly  stopB; 

Ah  me.  I  Wttep  harsh  tear*  with  black  despair* — 
Thu  Muses  cry  11  AvauDt !  ye  have  no  heritage  her©!'* 

It  makes  me  sad  to  roam  amid  the  marts 

Of  busy  industry  and  toiling  strife; 
For  din  and  clatter  sing,  "  Gold  cunts  the  smart 

Of  many  aspiring  soul  ami  gladsome  life."' 
But  time  rolls  on,  as  chariots  roll  along, 

Save  that  he  steals  with  stealthy  pace  and  slow, 
While  Industry  peals  up  her  burdened  snug. 

And  naught  except  the  grave  is  free  from  woe — 
The  wheel  of  life  turns  swift— I,  too,  must  onward  go. 

It  makes  mo  sad  to  roam  amid  the  haunts 

Where  once  my  gleesome  steps  in  gladness  danced; 
fashion  nor  riches  now  supply  my  wants, 

Nor  touch  one  chord  in  all  my  soul's  cxpauso. 
Surrounded  by  a  crowd  I  breathe  aloue; 

The  tones  of  friendship  greet  my  our  in  vain — 
Or,  if  I  heed  them,  I  again  bemoan 

A  tou©  once  dear — remembrance's  dulcet  pain  ; 
And  from  the  reverie  I  start,  yet  sigh  to  dream  again. 


[Translated  from  the  German  for  Itallou's  Pictorial.] 

M  A  RIETTE: 
THE  BROKEN  PITCHER. 

BY   H.    E.  HOUSTON. 

La  Napoulb  is  only  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Franco,  and 
yet  it  is  known  throughout  the  whole  province.  It  lies  embosom- 
ed in  evergreen  shades,  midst  dark  pomegranates  and  bright  palms. 
People  say  that  the  linest  grape*,  the  sweetest  roses,  and  the  most 
beautiful  maidens  are  there,  and  I  can  well  believe  it,  though  that 
is  not  the  reason  why  La  Napoule  is  so  celebrated.  You  shall  see. 

Though  all  the  maidens  of  La  Napoule  were  called  charming, 
the  little  Mariette  was  doubtless  a  wonder  among  wonders.  She 
was  always  called  little  Mariette,  though  she  was  not  smaller  than 
a  person  of  seventeen  years  generally  is.  Indeed,  her  forehead 
just  reached  the  lips  of  a  full-grown  man.  The  Chronicle  of  La 
Napoule  had  very  good  reason  for  talking  about  Mariette.  I 
should  have  done  the  same  had  I  been  in  the  place  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, for  Marietta,  who  until  now  had  lived  with  her  mother  Manon 
at  Avignon,  turned  the  whole  village  of  La  Napoule  upside  down. 
Not  the  houses  indeed,  but  the  people  and  their  heads,  and  perhaps 
not  the  heads  of  everybody,  but  certainly  those  whoso  heads  and 
hearts  aro  ever  in  danger  from  the  proximity  of  a  pair  of  soul-full 
eyes.    I  know  that  very  well. 

Mother  Manon  would  have  dono  better  had  she  remained  in 
Avignon,  but  she  inherited  a  littlo  property  in  La  Napaule,  some 
land  with  a  little  vineyard,  and  a  neat  house  pleasantly  placed  in 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  between  olive  trees  and  African  aca- 
cias. That  is  more  than  every  poor  widow  has,  and  Manon  was, 
iu  her  own  opinion,  happier  than  if  she  had  been  countess  of  the 
whole  province.  But  the  good  woman  fared  all  the  worse  for  so 
thinking.  She  did  not  foresee  the  misfortunes  that  awaited  her  ; 
nor  had  she  ever  read  in  Homer  how  a  pretty  woman  could  bring 
wholo  countries  into  turmoil  and  discord. 

The  little  Mariette  had  hardly  been  a  fortnight  in  the  house  be- 
tween the  olives  and  African  acacias,  than  every  young  La  Nepoul- 
eso  knew  that  Mariette  lived  there,  and  also  that  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince there  was  no  more  charming  maiden  than  in  this  self-same 
house.  When  she  passed  through  the  place,  Hitting  lightly  with 
floating  drapery,  wearing  in  her  bosom  an  orange  blossom  or  rose- 
bud, with  the  ribbons  of  her  hat  shading  her  sweet  face,  even  the 
sourest  old  people  talked  to  her,  and  the  young  ones  were  silent 
from  admiration,  and  everywhere  iu  her  path  would  open  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left,  doors  and  little  windows,  with  "  good 
morning,  Miiri-'tte,"  "good  morning,  little  Mariette,"  and  she 
nodded  gaily  and  smiled  both  right  and  left.  When  she  went  to 
church,  all  hearts,  especially  those  of  the  young  men,  forsook 
Heaven,  all  eyes  the  holy  priest,  and  the  lingering  lingers  forgot 
the  beads  of  the  rosary.  That  must  have  given  great  offence,  es- 
pecially to  the  devout. 

About  this  time  the  young  women  of  La  Ncpoulc  became 
suddenly  pious,  tor  they  were  very  much  vexed  ;  and  thev  could 
hardly  bo  blamed  for  it,  as  since  Mariette's  arrival  more  than  one 
swain  had  grown  cold,  and  more  than  one  lover  had  forsaken 
his  betrothed.  The  young  people  spoke  no  longer  of  marriage,  but 
of  separation.  They  sent  back  their  plighted  faith  and  their  rings. 
The  old  people  joined  iu  the  ill  feeling  of  their  children.  Quar- 
rels and  strife  spread  from  house  to  house. 

"  Mariette  is  the  cause  of  all  this,"  said  the  devout  maidens  ; 
then  their  mothers  repeated  it,  then  the  fathers,  and  at  last  the 
young  men  took  it  up. 

But  the  little  Mariette,  enclosed  in  her  innocence  and  purity, 
like  the  first  opening  glow  of  the  rosebud  through  the  dark  green 
of  its  chalice,  guessed  nothing  of  all  this  trouble,  and  remained 
good  through  all.  After  a  while  first  the  young  men  praised  her 
and  said,  "  why  trouble  the  pretty,  harmless  child — she  is  without 
guile  V  Then  the  fathers  said — then  the  mothers — and  last  the 
pious  maidens;  for  who  could  help  being  won  by  Mariette's  sweet 


voice  ?  Before  six  months  everybody  had  spoken  to  her  and  al- 
ready loved  her.  She  could  not  believe  that  she  was  so  much  be- 
loved, as  she  could  not  before  believe  that  she  was  so  much  dis- 
liked. Every  body  now  wished  to  atone  for  their  injustice  towards 
Mariette.  Compassion  heightened  the  tenderness  of  affection,  and 
all  were  friendly  to  the  pretty  child,  kindly  greeting  her  and  invit 
ing  her  to  all  the  rural  dances  and  plays.  But  alas !  all  men  have 
not  the  gift  of  compassion,  but  have  hearts  as  hard  as  Pharaoh's. 
This  comes  doubtless  from  the  natural  wickedness  of  men  since 
the  fall. 

The  young  Colin  was  a  striking  instance  of  this.  He  was  the 
richest  farmer  and  land-proprietor  in  La  Napoule.  Hi*  vineyards 
ami  olive  gardens,  citron  and  pomegranate  groves,  could  not  be 
counted  in  one  day.  But  one  thing  well  proved  his  natural  hard- 
ness of  heart — that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven  with- 
out ever  thinking  for  what  purpose  young  maidens  were  created, 
though  indeed,  some  people,  esjH'cially  ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
thought  Colin  the  best  young  man  under  the  sun ;  they  admired 
his  figure,  his  frank,  open  manners,  his  smile,  which  they  said 
must  have  been  granted  him  as  absolution  for  sins  forgiven.  But 
on  such  persons' judgment  it  is  not  well  to  depend.  Meanwhile 
everybody  in  La  Napoule  had  become  fond  of  the  little  Mariette — 
all  except  the  hard-hearted  Colin,  who  remained  cold  to  the  lovely 
child. 

When  any  one  spoke  of  Mariette,  he  was  dumb  as  a  fiVh ;  if  he 
met  her  in  the  street,  he  turned  red  and  white  by  turns,  and 
glanced  spitefully  at  her.  When,  in  the  summer  evenings,  the 
young  people  collected  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  by  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  to  dance  or  sing,  Colin  was  not  absent ;  but  as 
soon  as  Mariette  appeared,  then  the  spiteful  Colin  became  silent, 
and  would  not  sing  any  more  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  It 
was  a  pity,  for  he  hail  a  sweet  voice  and  every  one  liked  to  hear 
him  sing.  The  maidens  of  La  Napoule  all  looked  upon  Colin 
with  favor,  and  he  was  friendly  to  all.  As  we  have  said,  he  had  a 
roguish  glance  that  the  young  women  liked,  and  when  he  laughed 
he  was  worthy  of  being  painted  ;  but,  naturally  enough,  the  neg- 
lected Mariette  noticed  him  scarcely  at  all — and  she  was  unite 
right.  Whether  he  smiled  or  not,  it  made  no  difference  to  her; 
she  diil  not  care  at  all  for  his  roguish  glance — she  was  still  right. 
When  he  told  stories,  which  he  often  did,  she  bantered  her  neigh- 
bors and  pelted,  now  Pierre  and  now  Paul,  with  uprooted  weeds, 
laughed  and  chattered,  and  did  not  even  hear  Colin.  That  vexed 
him,  perhaps,  for  he  often  broke  off  in  his  relation,  and  went 
gloomily  away.  Hevenge  is  sweet.  Manon 's  daughter  hail  tri- 
umphed ;  but  after  all,  Mariette  was  a  good  girl,  and  her  heart  was 
tender.  If  he  was  silent,  she  was  sorry — if  he  was  sad,  she  lost 
all  wish  to  laugh — if  he  was  absent  from  a  pleasure  gathering,  she 
did  not  wish  to  remain — and  if  she  was  unseen,  she  wept  more 
tears  than  Magdalene,  though  she  had  not  half  so  much  to  cry  for. 

The  priest  of  La  Napoule,  called  Father  Jerome,  was  a  man  of 
seventy  years.  He  had  all  the  virtues  of  holiness  and  only  one 
failing — namely,  that  by  reason  of  many  years  he  was  deaf.  On 
that  account  he  preached  chiefly  to  the  chddren  and  youth  of  the 
village,  who  listened  to  him  vary  attentively.  It  was  true  that  he 
preached  from  only  two  texts,  but  then  his  entire  religion  was  con- 
tained in  these.  One  was  :  "  Children,  love  one  another,"  and 
the  other,  "  Children,  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  wonderful."  The 
young  people  tried  to  be  obedient  to  the  first  commandment,  and 
hoped  to  gain  the  wonders  of  Heaven.  Only  Colin  with  the  stony 
heart  would  pay  no  attention  to  it.  He  was  designing  though  ho 
did  not  so  appear. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  state  fair  at  Valence.  Everywhere  was 
gay  and  busy  life,  and  though  perhaps  but  little  money,  much 
pleasure.  Mariette  with  her  mother  Manon,  was  there,  and  Colin 
was  present  also.  He  bought  numberless  gifts  and  knicknacks 
for  his  lady  friends,  but  lor  Mariette  not  a  sou's  worth,  and  yet  he 
was  continually  at  her  heels ;  but  she  did  not  S|>cak  to  him  nor 
ho  to  her.  Anybody  might  see  that  he  was  plotting  mischief. 
Presently  Mother  Manon  came  out  of  a  stall  near  by,  and  said : 

"  O,  Manette,  see  this  beautiful  pitcher !  A  queen  need  not  dis- 
dain to  touch  her  lips  to  it.  Only  look  !  the  border  is  pure  gold, 
and  no  flowers  could  grow  in  gardens  more  beautiful  than  these, 
und  yet  tliey  aro  only  painted  ;  und  see,  Mariette,  in  the  midst  of 
Paradise,  how  tempting  the  apples  look  on  the  trees — one  almost 
wishes  to  taste  them.  Indeed,  Adam  could  not  resist,  when  the 
lovely  Eve  offered  one  to  him  ;  and  see  how  lovingly  the  little 
Iambi  play  by  the  side  of  the  old  tiger,  and  the  snow  white  dove 
with  green  and  gold  throat  nestles  close  to  the  hawk  as  though  it 
wished  to  coo  to  him." 

Mariette  could  not  admire  it  sufficiently. 

"  Such  a  pitcher  is  too  beautiful  to  drink  out  of,"  said  she;  "  if  I 
had  it  I  would  put  my  flowers  in  it,  or  at  least  glance  into  Paradise. 
We  are,  to  be  sure,  only  at  the  fair  at  Valence,  but  when  I  look 
at  this  pitcher,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  at  the  gate  of  Paradise." 

So  said  Mariette,  and  she  called  all  her  young  friends  to 
come  and  admire  the  pitcher.  Soon  these  stood  by  it — the  young 
maidens  and  men — and  finally  nearly  half  the  population  of  La 
Napoule  had  seen  and  admired  this  most  wonderful  pitcher. 
Very  beautiful  it  seemed,  made  of  the  most  costly  and  clearest 
porcelain,  with  gold  and  bright  borders.  To  the  inquiry,  "  What 
is  it  worth  ?"  the  answer  was — "  one  hundred  pounds  ;"  then  the 
questioner  would  be  silent  and  go  sadly  away. 

When,  finally,  there  were  no  more  people  around  the  stand, 
Master  Colin  came  quietly  up,  laid  the  hundred  pounds  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  the  merchant  to  pack  it  carefully  in  a  box, 
as  he  should  take  it  away  with  him.  He  told  his  design  to  none. 
He  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  met  the  judge's  servant,  old 
James,  who  was  coming  from  the  fields.  James  was  a  very  good 
man,  but  excessively  stupid. 

"    will  give  thee  a  crown,  James,"  said  Colin,  "if  thou  wilt 


carry  this  box  to  Manon's  house  and  leave  it  there,  nnd  if  any- 
body should  ask  where  thou  gottest  it,  tell  them  a  stranger  gave 
it  to  thee,  but  do  not  betray  my  name,  or  I  shall  never  forgive 
thee." 

James  listened  with  attention,  took  the  fee  and  the  box,  and 
went  toward  the  little  house  between  the  olive  trees  and  acacias. 
On  his  way  he  met  his  master,  the  Judge  Huutmartin,  who  asked 
what  he  was  carrying. 

"A  box  for  Mother  Manon, — but,  master,  I  cnunot  tell  where 
I  got  it." 

"  Why  not '." 

"  Because  Master  Colin  never  would  forgive  me." 

"  It  is  well  that  thou  canst  be  so  silent — it  is  too  late  now, 
though.  Give  me  the  box.  I  shall  go  to  Manon's  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  deliver  the  box  to  her  and  not  betray  that  it  came 
from  Colin.    It  will  spare  you  u  walk  and  do  me  a  good  turn." 

James  gave  the  box  to  his  master,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
obey  him  iu  all  things  witliout  contradiction.  The  judge  carried 
it  to  his  room  and  examined  it  by  the  light  with  great  curiosity. 
On  the  cover  was  neatly  written  with  red  chalk,  these  words  : 

"  For  the  beautiful  and  l>clovcd  Mariette." 

Judge  Hantmartin  very  well  knew  that  this  trick  was  probably 
Colin's,  and  that  mischief  lurked  behind  it.  So  he  opened  the  box 
cautiously,  lest  a  rat  or  a  mouse  might  pop  out,  but  when  he  saw 
it  contained  the  wondci-ful  pitcher  that  he  had  seen  at  Valence,  ho 
was  silent  from  very  fright,  for  the  judge  was  equally  learned  iu 
right  and  wrong,  and  knew  well  that  the  dispositions  of  men 
were  evil  from  their  youth  up.  He  saw  immediately  then  that 
Colin  wished  to  bring  Mariette  into  trouble  by  means  of  the 
pitcher — for  the  people  who  saw  her  with  it  would  naturally  imag- 
ine some  absent  lover  had  presented  it  to  her,  nnd  would  therefore 
cease  their  attentions  to  her.  Then  Judge  Hautmartin  kindly 
thought  he  would  hanish  all  such  suspicion  by  presenting  tho 
pitcher  to  Mariette  in  his  own  name.  Besides,  he  loved  the  pret- 
ty girl  in  secret,  and  would  rather  have  liked  it  had  she  followed 
toward  him  the  maxim  of  Father  Jerome,  "  Children,  love  one 
another." 

To  l>c  sure,  the  judge  was  a  child  of  seventy  years,  and  Mari- 
ette thought  the  text  could  not  apply  very  well  to  him,  but,  ns 
Manon  said,  he  was  a  very  intelligent  youth — had  money  and  in- 
fluence from  one  end  of  La  Napoule  to  the  other.  When  the 
judge  spoke  of  marriage,  Mariette  always  ran  oft';  but  Manon  re- 
mained and  did  not  appear  in  the  least  shy  of  the  tall,  lean  man, 
for  though  indeed  Colin  was  considered  the  handsomest  man  in 
the  place,  the  judge  had,  in  two  things,  much  the  advantage  of 
him — namely,  in  many  more  years  und  a  great,  great  nose.  Yes 
tins  nose  always  preceded  the  judge,  like  a  satellite,  to  foretell 
his  coming,  and  was  a  real  elephant  among  ordinary  noses.  Well, 
with  this  elephant,  his  good  intentions  and  the  pitcher,  the  lov- 
ing judge  went  the  next  morning  to  the  little  house  between 
the  olive  trees  and  the  acacias. 

"  For  the  beautiful  Mariette,"  said  he,  "  nothing  is  too  costly. 
Yesterday  you  were  pleased  at  Valence  with  the  pitcher.  Permit 
me,  beloved  Mariette,  to  lay  it,  together  with  my  loving  heart,  at 
your  feet." 

Manon  and  Mariette  were  l>oth  astonished  when  they  heard  tho 
speech  and  saw  tho  pitcher.  Manon's  eyes  sparkled,  but  Mnrictto 
hesitated  and  said : 

"  I  will  not  take  either  your  heart  or  yonr  pitcher." 

Then  Manon  grew  cross,  und  said : 

"  But  I  will  accept  both  henrt  and  pitcher  for  you.  You  little 
fool,  how  mueji  longer  are  you  going  to  scorn  your  good  fortune  1 
Who  are  you  waiting  for  ?  Do  you  expect  a  duke  to  marry  you, 
that  you  repel  the  judge  !  I  know  lienor  how  to  choose  for  vou. 
Judge  Hautmartin,  I  shall  deem  it  an  honor  to  call  you  my 
son-in-law." 

Then  Mariette  went  out  weeping  bitterly,  but  Judge  Hautmar- 
tin struck  his  nose  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  spoke  wisely  : 

"Mother  Manon,  hasten  nothing;  tho  little  dove  will  in  timo 
submit — when  she  knows  mo  better.  I  am  not  impatient,  I  un- 
derstand women,  and  before  a  quurter  of  a  year  goes  by,  I  shall 
possess  Mariette's  heart." 

"  But  his  nose  is  so  big !"  murmured  Mariette,  who  had  been 
listening  behind  the  door,  nnd  socretly  laughing  to  herself. 

The  quarter  of  a  year  passed  away,  and  Judge  Hautmartin  had 
not  put  even  tho  tip  of  his  nose  into  Mariette's  heart.  But  dur- 
ing this  quarter  of  a  year  the  little  Mariette  had  several  other 
troubles.  The  pitcher  brought  her  much  vexation,  and  there  was 
yet  more  than  this.  For  a  fortnight  nolwdy  in  La  Napoule  spoke 
of  anything  but  the  pitcher,  nnd  everybody  said,  "  it  is  the  gift  of 
the  judge,  and  the  marriage  is  already  decided."  Though  Ma- 
riette told  all  her  companions  that  she  would  sooner  throw  her- 
self into  the  sea,  than  marry  Judge  Hautmartin,  tho  wicked  maid- 
ens only  bantered  her  so  much  the  more,  saying :  "  Ah,  how  de- 
lightful it  must  be,  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  such  a  nose!"  This 
was  the  first  trouble. 

Then  Mother  Manon  hnd  a  habit  of  sending  Mariette  every 
morning  to  rinse  the  pitcher  in  the  spring  by  the  rock,  and  fill  it 
with  fresh  flowers ;  thereby  she  hoped  to  reconcile  Mariette  both 
to  the  pitcher  and  the  heart  of  the  giver.  But  she  only  succeed- 
ed in  making  her  hate  both  gift  and  giver  all  the  more,  and  her 
labor  at  the  spring  was  only  a  grief  to  her.    Second  trouble. 

Again,  when  she  camo  in  the  morning  to  the  spring,  twice  a 
week  there  lay  on  the  rock  beside  the  water,  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  already  arranged,  as  if  made  on  purpose  to  adorn  her 
pitcher,  and  on  the  stalks  there  was  always  a  strip  of  paper  on 
which  was  written,  "  Loved  Mariette."  Mariette  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  there  were  yet  fairies  and  magicians  in  existence,  but  ns 
the  flowers  were  continually  on  the  rock,  she  took  them  because 
they  wore  better  than  wild  flowers,  though  she  would  not  even 
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smell  of  them  because  she  supposed  the  breath  of  the  judge's  nose 
had  breathed  upon  them,  and  the  strip  of  paper  she  tore  in  bits 
and  scattered  it  in  the  place  where  the  flowers  had  been  laid  ;  but 
that  did  not  vex  Judge  Ilautmartin  at  all,  for  his  love  for  her  was 
as  great  in  its  way  as  his  nose  was.    Third  trouble. 

At  last  it  came  out  in  conversation  that  the  judge  was  not  the 
giver  of  the  flowers.  AVlio  then  could  it  be  ?  Mnriette  was  very 
much  astonished  at  this  unlooked-for  discovery,  but  she  took  the 
flowers  more  kindly  from  the  rock  and  even  smelled  of  them.  But 
who  put  diem  there  ?  Mariette  was  unlike  all  other  young  maid- 
ens— very  curious.  She  guessed  first  this  and  then  that  young 
man  in  La  Napoule,  but  this  could  not  be  guessed  out.  She  wait- 
ed and  watched,  far  into  the  night — she  rose  early,  but  she  gained 
nothing  by  all  her  watching  and  waiting,  and  still  twice  a  week  in 
the  morning  regularly,  there  lay  always  in  tho  same  place  the  won- 
derful flowers,  and  with  them  the  constant  strip  of  paper  bearing 
tho  sigh,  "Loved  Mariette."  Such  a  thing  must  have  made  even 
the  most  indifferent  a  little  curious,  but  curiosity  at  last  brought 
trouble.    Fourth  trouble. 

One  Sunday  morning  Father  Jerome  preached  as  usual  from 
the  text,  "  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  wonderful."  And  the  little 
Mariette  thought,  "  perhaps  they  will  be  wonderful  enough  to  re- 
veal to  me  the  invisible  flower-giver,  for  Father  Jerome  was  never 
wrong." 

One  summer  night,  when  it  had  been  very  warm  throughout 
the  day,  Mariette  could  not  sleep  ;  so  she  sprang  lightly  from  her 
couch  when  she  saw  the  first  dawn  of  morning  glance  through  her 
windows.  She  dressed  herself  and  went  out  to  bathe  her  face  and 
arms  in  the  cooling  spring.  She  took  her  hat  with  her,  in  case 
she  should  walk  a  little  way  by  the  stream.  She  knew  a  secret 
place  to  bathe,  but  before  reaching  the  bathing  place  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  behind  the  house  and  then  descend  through  palm  trees 
and  pomegranates.  This  time  Mariette  could  not  pass,  for  under 
the  youngest  and  straightcst  tree  lay  in  deep  sleep  a  young  and 
Blender  man — by  him  a  basket  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  and 
besides,  a  strip  of  paper  could  be  seen,  upon  which  breathed  the 
customary  sigh.  How  could  Mariette  get  by?  She  stood  still  and 
trembled  in  every  limb.  She  wished  to  return  home,  but  hardly 
had  she  advanced  a  few  steps  than  she  found  herself  nearer  the 
sleeper,  and  remained  standing ;  yet  front  the  distance  she  could 
not  see  his  features.  Now  or  never  was  the  time  to  gain  a  secret. 
So  she  tripped  lightly  by  the  palms,  her  curiosity  prevailing  over 
her  fright,  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  sleeper,  who  slept  as  sound- 
ly as  though  he  had  not  slept  before  for  four  weeks. 

And  wlio  was  he?  Who  indeed,  but  the  most  mischievous  Co- 
lin !  It  had  then  been  he,  the  first  old  enemy  of  the  good  maiden, 
who  had  brought  her  into  so  much  trouble  with  the  pitcher  and 
also  the  affair  with  the  judge.  He  had  then  brought  her  the  flow- 
ers to  tormont  her  curiosity.  What  for?  He  hated  Mariette — he 
conducted  himself  in  all  company  in  a  most  unpardonable  man- 
ner to  her.  He  vexed  her  when  he  could ;  and  when  he  could  not 
lie  avoided  the  good  child.  To  all  the  other  maidens  of  La  Na- 
poule he  was  affable  and  friendly — to  all  but  Mariette.  Only  to 
think !  he  had  not  once  invited  her  to  a  dance,  and  she  danced 
most  charmingly.  There  he  lay,  detected — caught !  Mariette 
thought  of  revenge — what  trick  should  she  play  him  ?  She  took 
the  basket  of  flowers  and  threw  them  softly  over  the  sleeper,  but 
the  strip  of  paper  with  the  usual  "Loved  Mariette"  upon  it  she 
looked  at,  then  hid  it  quickly  in  her  bosom.  Perhaps  she  wished 
to  keep  it  as  a  proof  of  his  mischievousness.  Mariette  was  cun- 
ning, and  she  could  not  go  away  without  repaying  Colin's  trick  by- 
one  equally  roguish,  so  she  pulled  from  her  hat  the  violet-colored 
ribbon  and  wound  it  round  the  sleeper's  arm,  then  she  tied  it  with 
three  knots,  and  left  Colin  fast  to  a  palm  tree. 

"  When  he  awakes,  how  astonished  he  will  be  !  And  how  he 
will  wonder  who  has  played  him  this  trick.  Of  course  he  can 
never  guess,"  she  thought  to  herself,  and  then  went  slowly  into 
the  house. 

The  next  day  Colin  put  another  trick  in  execution.  He  appear- 
ed to  wish  to  mortify  the  poor  child  publicly.  Ah,  she  had  not 
dreamed  her  purple  ribbon  would  be  known  in  La  Napoule,  but 
Colin  knew  it  only  too  well.  He  wound  it  proudly  round  his  hat, 
and  wore  it  where  all  the  world  could  see  it,  as  a  tropin-,  and  every 
young  man  and  maiden  in  La  Napoule  said,  "  it  is  Marietta's  ;" 
and  then  they  called  Colin  a  villain. 

"  How  is  this,  Mother  Manon  %"  cried  Judge  Ilautmartin,  as  he 
Reared  Manon's  house,  and  he  cried  it  so  loud  that  his  great  nose 
echoed  wonderfully.  "  What  does  it  mean,  that  my  affianced  gives 
her  hat  ribbon  to  the  }'oung  farmer,  Colin  ?  It  is  high  time  that 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  ;  after  that,  I  shall  have  a  right  to 
speak." 

"  You  have  a  right  now,  judge,"  answered  Manon  ;  "  if  the  af- 
fair stands  thus  the  marriage  must  take  place  quickly." 

"  hut,  Manon,  Mariette  has  always  refused  her  consent,  and  she 
never  seemed  friendly  to  me.  If  I  ever  seat  myself  by  her  side, 
she  springe  away  like  a  deer." 

"Judge,  only  prepare  the  wedding  feast." 

"But  if  Mariette  resists  !" 

"  We  will  surprise  her.  We  will  go  to  Father  Jerome  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  ceremony  shall  be  performed  very  qui- 
etly. We  will  make  him  understand  that.  You  are  of  the  most 
authority  of  any  one  in  La  Napoule,  and  lie  must  listen  to  you ; 
vet  Mariette  need  know  nothing  about  it.  I  will  send  her  in  the 
early  morning  to  Father  Jeromo  of  an  errand,  so  she  can  guess 
nothing.  Half  an  hour  after,  we  will  both  of  us  come  ;  and  then 
quickly  to  the  altar." 

"  And  if  Mariette  should  say  no,  there  ?" 

"  What  matters  it — the  old  man  cannot  hear,  you  know  ?  But 
be  silent  about  this  to  Mariette  and  everybody  else." 

This  was  the  agreement  between  the  two.    Poor  Mariette  did 


not  dream  what  fate  awaited  her.  She  was  thinking  how  spiteful 
it  was  in  Colin  to  make  everybody  talk  about  her,  and  yet  she  in 
her  heart  forgave  him.  She  told  her  mother  and  her  companions 
that : 

"  Colin  found  my  lost  band  ;  I  did  not  give  it  to  him.    He  is 

only  teasing  me." 

Mariette  was  entirely  too  good. 

One  morning,  early,  Mariette  went  as  usual  with  her  pitcher  to 
the  spring,  but  this  time  there  were  no  flowers  on  the  rock.  Per- 
haps it  was  too  early.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  sea. 
There  were  rustling  steps — then  Colin  appeared,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  flowers.  Mariette  turned  crimson,  and  Colin  stammered  : 

"  Good  morning,  Mariette." 

But  tho  greeting  did  not  come  from  the  heart,  he  could  hardly 
bring  his  lips  to  utter  it. 

"  Why  do  you  wear  my  ribbon  so  publicly,  Colin?"  said  she, 
setting  the  pitcher  down  on  the  rock.    "  I  did  not  give  it  to  thee.'' 

"  Thou  didst  not  givo  it  to  me  ?"  said  Colin,  and  he  turned 
white  witli  vexation. 

Mariette  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her  falsehood — -she  lowered  her 
eyes  and  said,  after  a  pause  : 

"  Well,  I  did  give  it  to  thee — but  thou  hadst  no  right  to  wear  it 
so  openly.    Give  it  back  to  me." 

He  untied  it  slowly,  and  his  grief  was  so  great  that  he  could  not 
conceal  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Sweet  Mariette,  let  me  keep  the  ribbon,"  said  he,  softly. 

"No." 

Then  his  partially  concealed  vexation  turned  to  desperation. 
He  glanced  with  a  sigh  towards  heaven,  then  on  Mariette,  who 
still  stood  devoutly  by  the  spring  with  dejected  eyes  and  drooping 
arms.  Then  Colin  pulled  the  purple  ribbon  from  the  basket  of 
flowers,  and  cried  : 

"  Take  everything  from  me  now." 

And  he  threw  the  flowers  so  violently  on  the  splendid  pitcher 
that  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  in  bits.  Mother  Manon,  who 
had  been  watching  from  the  window,  had  beard  and  seen  all  ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  beautiful  pitcher  broken,  she  lost  all  power  of 
seeing  or  bearing  more.  She  had  no  words  to  express  her  dismay, 
and  when  she  saw  through  the  narrow  window  the  flying  guilty 
one,  she  leaned  against  the  sasli  with  such  violence,  that  it  fell  out 
of  the  crumbling  stone  and  broke  to  pieces.  So  many  misfortunes 
would  have  put  any  one  else  out  of  countenance,  but  Manon  soon 
recovered  herself. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  said  she,  "  that  I  was  witness  to  this  mischief. 
He  shall  go  with  me  to  the  judge,  and  pay  me  for  the  window  and 
the  pitcher." 

But  when  Mariette  brought  in  the  pieces  of  the  much  valued 
pitcher,  and  Manon  saw  Paradise  lost,  the  good  Adam  headless, 
Eve  with  only  one  limb  remaining,  the  serpent  erect,  but  the  dove 
broken  in  two — then  Manon  burst  forth  into  a  rage  against  Colin, 
and  said : 

"It  is  plain  this  work  came  from  the  evil  one's  own  hand." 

And  taking  the  pieces  of  the  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  Mariette 
with  the  other,  she  went  to  the  court  where  Judge  Ilautmartin 
was.  There  she  made  her  complaint,  and  showed  the  broken 
pitcher  and  the  lost  Paradise.  Mariette  wept  bitterly.  The  judge, 
when  he  saw  the  wonderful  pitcher  broken,  and  his  beautiful  Mari- 
ette in  tears,  fell  into  so  great  a  rage  against  Colin  that  his  nose 
became  as  purple  as  Marictte's  violet  band.  He  ordered  his  con- 
stables to  bring  immediately  before  him  the  guilty  person.  Colin 
appeared.  Mother  Manon  told  her  story  with  great  willingness  to 
the  judge,  the  constables  and  the  clerks,  but  Colin  did  not  listen. 
He  bent  over  to  Mariette,  and  whispered  : 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Mariette,  as  I  forgive  you.  I  have  broken 
your  pitcher  unintentionally,  but  you  have  broken  my  heart." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  whispering  there  ?"  cried  tho 
judge.  "  Listen  to  your  accusation,  sir,  and  defend  yourself,  if 
you  can." 

"  I  shall  not  defend  myself,"  said  Colin.  "  I  broke  the  pitcher 
without  intending  to." 

"That  I  can  well  believe,"  said  Mariette,  softly.  "Iamns 
guilty  as  he,  for  I  vexed  him  and  he  broke  it  in  anger.  He  could 
not  help  it." 

"  Goodness  !"  screamed  Manon,  "will  the  child  take  his  part? 
Judge,  speak  !  He  has  broken  the  pitcher — let  him  deny  that,  if 
he  can,  and  also  that  I  broke  the  window  by  his  means." 

"  You  can  deny  neither,  Mr.  Colin,"  said  the  judge,  "  so  pay 
three  hundred  pounds  for  the  pitcher,  and  for  the  window — " 

"No,"  said  Colin,  "  it  is  not  worth  so  much.  I  bought  it  at 
Valence  for  Mariette,  and  gave  one  hundred  pounds  for  it." 

"  You  bought  it,  Sir  Impudence !"  shrieked  the  judge,  and  he 
turned  in  his  whole  face  like  Marietto's  ribbon,  but  he  could  say 
no  more. 

Colin  grew  angry  at  the  implied  reproach,  and  said  : 
"  I  sent  the  pitcher  in  the  evening  of  market-day  to  Mariette  by 
your  own  sen-ant.   There  stands  James  at  the  door — lie  will  prove 
it.  James,  speak — did  I  not  give  thee  the  box  and  tell  thee  to  car- 
ry it  to  Mother  Manon's  house?" 

Judge  Hautrnartin  wished  to  interrupt  them,  but  the  simple 
James  said  : 

"  I  gave  it  to  you,  you  know,  judge.  You  met  me  with  Colin's 
box  and  promised  to  carry  it  to  Mother  Manon.  There  stands  the 
box  under  your  papers  yonder." 

This  was  James's  story,  and  Colin  motioned  him  to  go  out  until 
he  should  be  wanted. 

"  Very  well,  sir  judge,"  began  Colin,  "  but  this  trick  will  be 
your  last  in  La  Napoule.  I  know  very  well  that  you  have  tried  to 
gain  favor  with  Mnriette  and  her  mother,  by  means  of  my  prop- 
erty. If  you  need  me,  perhaps  the  high-sheriff  of  Grasse  will  tell 
you  where  I  am." 


So  saying,  Colin  went  out.     The  wise  judge  was  sorely 
plcxed  by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  did  not  know  wha 
did  in  his  confusion.    Mother  Manon  shook  her  head.    The  afl 
was  very  dark  and  mysterious. 

"  Who  will  pay  me  for  the  pitcher?"  said  she. 

"  To  me,"  Mariette  said,  with  glistening  eyes,  "  it  is  already 
paid  for." 

Colin  was  gone  several  days  from  Grasse  for  the  high-sheriff, 
and  came  back  early  one  evening.  Judge  Ilautmartin  had  finally 
reasoned  away  all  suspicions  from  Manon's  mind,  and  swore  he 
would  sooner  cut  off  his  nose  than  Colin  should  escape  without 
paying  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  pitc  her.  Then  he  and  Manon 
went  to  Father  Jerome  about  the  marriage,  and  impressed  it  upon 
him  that  Mariette,  as  a  good  daughter,  would  not  resist  the  mar- 
riage. The  good  old  priest  promised  just  as  they  wished,  though 
understanding  only  apart  of  what  they  screamed  in  his  oar.  When 
Sunday  morning  came,  Manon  said  to  her  daughter  : 

"  Dress  yourself  well  and  carry  this  myrtle  wreath  to  Father 
Jerome.    He  needs  it  for  a  bride." 

Mariette  attired  herself  in  her  Sunday  best,  took  the  wreath  and 
without  suspicion  carried  it  to  Father  Jerome.  On  the  way  sho 
met  Colin,  and  as  she  told  him  where  she  was  carrying  the  wreath, 
he  said  he  would  go  with  her ;  and  as  they  went  along  Colin  gen- 
tly took  her  hand,  and  both  trembled  as  if  they  were  guilty  of 
some  crime. 

"  Hast  thou  forgiven  mc,  dear  Mariette  1"  spoke  Colin.  "  What 
have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  be  so  cold  to  me?" 
But  she  only  said  : 

"Be  quiet,  Colin  ;  you  may  keep  my  ribbon  and  I  will  keep 
your  pitcher.    Is  not  that  sufficient  for  you  ?" 

"  0,  Mariette,  I  would  give  all  I  possess  if  thou  wouldst  look 
as  kindly  on  me  as  on  others." 

She  said  nothing,  but  as  they  went  into  the  church,  she  glanced 
sideway  at  him  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  lisped  : 

"  Loved  Colin !" 

Then  he  stooped  and  took  her  hand,  and  they  went  into  the 
room  where  Father  Jerome  was,  in  his  robes.  The  joung  peoplo 
seemed  in  a  dream,  and  remained  standing  by  one  another.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  kiss  of  the  hand  or  awe  of  tho 
priest.  Then  Mariette  gave  Father  Jerome  the  myrtle  wreath.  He 
laid  it  on  her  brow  and  said,  "  Children,  love  one  another ;"  and 
exhorted  this  young  woman  in  a  most  touching  manner  to  lovo 
Colin — for  the  poor  man  had  only  half  heard  the  name  of  tho 
bridegroom  by  reason  of  his  deafness  or  had  forgotten  it,  and  so 
thought  Colin  surely  was  the  bridegroom.  The  old  man's  words 
moved  Mariette  to  tears,  and  she  cried  : 

"Ah,  I  love  him  indeed,  but  he  hates  mc !" 

"  I  hate  thee,  Mariette  ?"  answered  Colin.  "  My  soul  has  lived 
only  in  thee  since  thou  hast  been  in  La  Napoule.  O,  Mariette, 
how  can  I  hope  to  believe  thou  lovest  mc  ?  Is  not  all  La  Napoule 
at  thy  feet  ?" 

While  they  were  thus  talking  to  one  another,  the  good  priest  im- 
agined they  quarrelled ;  so  he  put  his  arms  around  them  both  and 
said : 

"  Children,  children,  love  one  another." 

Then  Mariette  sunk  on  Colin's  breast,  while  his  anus  enclosed 
her,  and  both  faces  beamed  with  silent  transport.  They  forgot  the 
priest — the  whole  world.  Colin's  lips  were  pressed  to  Marietto's 
sweet  mouth — it  was  only  a  kiss,  but  a  kiss  sometimes  contains  a 
great  deal.  They  had  so  lost  all  recollection  that  almost  without 
knowing  it,  they  followed  the  delighted  Father  Jerome  into  the 
church,  and  to  the  altar.  There  were  a  few  devout  ones  in  the 
church  who  heard  with  amazement  Colin's  and  Marietto's  mar- 
riage. Some  of  them  left  their  prayers  to  be  the  first  in  La  Na- 
poule to  announce  that  "Mariette  and  Colin  were  married." 
When  the  ceremony  was  over,  Father  Jerome  felt  very  niueh 
pleased  that  he  had  succeeded  so  well,  and  met  with  so  little  oppo- 
sition from  the  couple  who  were  to  be  made  one,  and  he  led  thorn 
into  the  parsonage. 

At  last  Mother  Manon  came,  breathless.  She  had  awaited  at 
home  the  arrival  of  the  judge,  but  as  he  did  not  come,  she  set 
out  to  meet  him.  New  troubles  were  yet  to  come.  She  learned 
that  the  high-sheriff,  together  with  several  of  the  police,  had  taken 
the  accounts  and  records  of  the  judge  for  examination.  In  tho 
same  hour,  the  Judge  Ilautmartin  was  arrested  for  his  misdeeds 
and  imprisoned. 

"  Certainly,  the  godless  Colin  has  brought  this  about,"  was  Ma- 
non's thought,  and  she  hastened  to  the  church  to  excuse  to  Father 
Jerome  the  delay  of  the  marriage. 

There  the  good  man,  smiling  with  pride  at  his  work,  hastened  to 
meet  her,  and  by  his  side  the  newly  married  pair.  Now  forgot 
Manon  in  good  earnest  both  thought  and  speech,  when  sho  saw 
what  had  happened,  but  Colin  had  more  ideas  now  than  he  had 
ever  possessed  before  in  his  life.  He  spoke  of  his  love,  the  broken 
pitcher,  the  judge's  falsehood,  and  how  he  had  unmasked  the  evil- 
doer to  the  police  at  Grasse.  Then  he  prayed  for  Mother  Jianon's 
blessing  and  pardon  for  the  marriage.  Father  Jerome,  who  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  what  was  passing,  received  an  entire  and 
satisfactory  account  of  the  nuptials;  and,  taking  the  hands  of 
both,  said,  with  an  upturned  glance  : 

"  Surely,  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  wonderful !" 

The  broken  pitcher  was  ever  afterwards  preserved  in  the  family 
as  a  precious  relic,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Colin  and  Mari- 
ette ever  after  lived  very  happily. 


To  prove  n  man  a  fool  is  more  likely  to  make  him  angry  than 
to  make  him  wise.  A  quiet  exposition  of  truth  has  a  better  effect 
than  a  violent  attack  on  error.  Truth  extirpates  errors  as  grass 
extirpates  weeds,  by  winking  its  way  into  their  plan-,  and  leaving 
thum  no  room  to  grow. —  ]\  wglcswortfy. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bullous  Pictorial.] 
TO  EDITH. 

B  V    MRS.    M.    W.  CURTIS. 

What  shall  I  wish  for  thee.  .lear  little  girl? 
While  the  sunbeams  toy  with  each  glmwj  curl — 
Thou  art  looking  so  archly  into  my  face, 
With  ■  winning  smile  ami  bewitching  grace. 

I  would  wish  thee  a  life  exempt  from  all  care, 
A  path  decked  with  roses— no  thorns  to  be  there: 
But  this  may  not  l>e,  for  sunlight  and  shade, 
Thorns  ami  met  alternate  thin  bright  world  pervade. 

Now  |fl  thy  springtiino  of  life,  little  one, 
Hope-gilded  flowers  life's  paths  overrun; 
Sweet  ll  their  fragrance,  but  transient  their  day, 
The  visions  of  youth  all  too  soon  fade  away! 

I  would  wish  thee  a  treasure  all  fadeless  and  pure — 
Our  Father  can  give  whnt  will  evor  endure — 
A  claim  to  the  mansions  where  death  may  not  come, 
Where  the  loved  and  pure-hearted  are  ever  at  homo. 


[WHttan  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

BY   M  A  It  Y  A.  LOWELL. 

"  Up — up — higher  yet,"  said  u  feeble  voice,  as  I  was  trying  to 
find  my  way  to  the  room  of  a  poor  woman,  who  had  sent  for  me  to 
see  her  die.  The  voice  was  that  of  another  poor  creature,  who  was 
lame,  and  who  was  painfully  toiling  up  the  dark,  narrow  stairway 
behind  me.  "Higher— one  flight  higher."  "Good  heavens!"! 
inwardly  exclaimed,  "can  this  feeble  thing  go  up  and  down  these 
steep  stairs,  end  take  care  of  the  sick  woman  and  her  child,  without 
murmuring ;  and  shall  1 — strong  in  health  and  limb,  with  the  full- 
ness ami  atlluenco  of  life  about  me,  and  the  spirit  uni|uenched 
within  me — shall  I  complain  of  the  interminable  height  '■" 

flut  in  truth  I  panted,  and  was  weary  before  I  got  to  the  top. 
O,  the  sickening  misery  of  poverty  in  the  city  !  If  one  must  he 
poor,  give  him  at  least  a  chance  where  earth,  and  air,  and  water 
are  free;  where  the  pinching  Masts  that  come  to  him  from  the  hill- 
side are  not  so  terrible  to  the  human  frame,  us  the  chill  that  pene- 
trates and  fills  the  damp,  cold  attic,  reeking  with  the  scents  that 
years  on  years  have  left  on  the  unwholesome  walla,  and  the  soiled 
floors,  to  which  your  feet  almost  cling  as  you  step  across  them. 

To  such  u  place  was  I  now  conducted.  It  was  so  dark  when  I 
entered,  that  I  was  obliged  to  wait  several  minutes  before  I  could 
distinguish  a  single  object.  At  length  I  began  to  see  more  clearly, 
and  on  a  ragged  l>ed  I  beheld  a  figure  which  I  knew  to  he  Jano 
Walker's,  because  it  was  in  her  name  that  I  was  entreated  to  go  to 
this  house.  Amidst  all  the  squalor  and  poverty  that  surrounded 
her,  from  tho  miserable  rags  that  covered  her  emaciated  limbs,  and 
the  dim  light  that  entered  the  room,  there  was  one  thing  gleamed 
up  pure  and  beautiful.  It  was  the  face  of  a  little  child.  It  was 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  playing  with  a  broken  toy,  and  smil- 
ing as  sweetly  as  if  its  surroundings  had  been  of  the  most  splendid 
and  attractive  nature.  The  lame  woman  had  seemed  intuitively 
to  feel  that  whatever  of  misery  was  in  the  room,  the  child  must 
not  partake  of  it ;  and  the  rosy  face  hail  been  freshly  washed,  and 
the  matted  hair  had  been  smoothed,  and  its  garments  were  clean, 
if  not  whole. 

I  reverenced  the  woman  for  this  involuntarily  act  of  reverence 
towards  the  nature  of  a  little  child.  It  showed  that  poverty  and 
wretchedness  had  not  dimmed  the  spirit  of  truth  and  piety  within 
her,  if  she  could  thus  recognize  the  beauty  of  that  infantile  nature, 
and  separate  it  thus  from  unrounding  stain.  The  thought  of 
"God's  possible  angels  "  must  have  been  in  that  woman's  heart ; 
and  the  blessing  which  that  poor  heart  needed  must  one  day  come 
back  to  her.  But  beautiful  as  this  seemed  to  me,  in  the  brief  mo- 
ment in  which  I  had  time  to  reflect  upon  it,  I  was  recalled  from  it 
by  tho  sight  of  June  Walker's  sufferings,  and  the  evident  gratitude 
which  she  felt  at  my  coming  so  soon  after  her  message. 

"  And  where  have  you  been,  Jano,  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  Indeed, 
I  am  sorry  enough  to  sec  you  thus." 

"  I  know  you  would  l>e,"  she  said,  speaking  with  some  difficulty. 
"  I  could  not  help  sending  for  you,  to  toll  you  all  my  troubles,  and 
to  beg  you  to  see  to  my  little  one  when  I  am  gone,  l'oor  lame 
Martha  sees  to  her  now,  hut  winter  is  coming  on  and  Martha  must 
go  to  the  poorhouso — but,  (>,  em  I  think  of  little  Mary  going 
there?"  And  she  cast  a  look  of  unutterable  love  to  the  little 
creature  perched  up  behind  her  pillow. 

I  gave  her  some  drink  that  stood  beside  her,  for  she  coughed 
painfully,  and  then  she  resumed  : 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  W.,"  said  she,  "  when  I  was  married  at  vour 
house,  how  favorably  you  and  everyone  thought  of  George  Walker. 
And  indeed  you  did  not  think  too  well  of  him  then.  He  was  all 
that  he  seemed  to  be — steady,  temperate  and  industrious.  He  had 
a  little  shop  by  himself,  and  everybody  liked  his  work,  anil  mine, 
too — for  I  bound  every  shoe  that  he  made.  We  got  along  well. 
Tho  shop  was  close  to  our  little  home,  and  indeed  made  a  part  of 
it;  for  I  could  step  through  a  passage  directly  into  it,  and  often 
carried  my  work  in  and  sat  and  chatted  with  him.  He  used  to 
say  that  his  work  went  off'  lighter.  We  lived  so  three  years  ;  then 
we  lost  our  baby.    I  think  George  was  never  himself  after  that." 

She  paused,  seeing  something  in  my  looks,  I  suppose.  I  was 
only  thinking  of  the  way  in  which  woman  ever  strives  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  man's  failings. 

"After  that  he  seemed  different.  I  thought  he  did  not  like  so 
well  to  have  me  go  into  the  shop ;  and  I  thought,  may  be,  it  was 
my  black  clothes  and  my  sad,  thin  face  that  troubled  him.    So  I 


would  just  put  on  tho  dress  that  pleased  lum,  and  put  on  n  smile, 
and  walk  in  before  him  with  a  cheerful  word  or  two. 

"  But  lately  I  had  seen  two  men  there,  and  George  sent  me  back 
whenever  they  came  in,  saying  that  he  had  business  with  them. 
(),  how  lonely  I  felt  to  be  thus  thrown  out  from  his  presence,  when 
I  was  dying  with  grief  for  my  baby.  I  used  to  go  to  its  little  grave 
then,  and  weep;  and  when  I  went  back,  George  would  be  angry  at 
my  pale  face  and  tearful  eyes.  I  felt  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  was.  Sometimes  he  would 
not  be  in  bod  all  night,  but  would  stay  in  a  garret  chamber  that 
had  no  window  except  in  tho  roof.  I  had  used  this  to  bang  un- 
clothes in  when  it  was  too  cold  to  go  out,  hut  now  he  locked  the 
door,  and  would  not  lot  mo  go  in.  He  said  those  men  had  stored 
something  there,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  creditors. 

'"Well,  surely  that's  not  right,  is  it,  George?'  said  I,  one  day. 
'  Ought  not  they  to  give  up  what  they  have  to  pay  their  debts  V 
He  langfaod  at  what  he  called  my  ignorance,  but  I  turned  away 
dissatisfied,  and  feeling  that  ho  had  not  the  same  sense  of  right 
that  I  hud.. 

"  One  night,  the  man  whom  he  called  Stiekney,  the  youngest 
and  best-looking  of  the  two,  came  and  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
called  George  down  from  his  bod.  It  was  about  one  o'clock,  und 
my  poor  husband  had  been  tossing  and  moaning  all  night,  never 
shutting  his  eyes,  and  I  not  daring  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 
I  had  begun  to  be  afraid  of  him,  for  he  was  growing  very  tierce 
and  cruel  to  me,  in  words,  if  not  in  actions.  This  little  Nelly  was 
then  only  a  mere  baby. 

"  When  he  went  down  so  hastily  to  sec  Stickncy,  he  forgot  to 
shut  the  window  which  he  hud  opeucd,  and  I  could  not  help  go- 
iug  to  it  to  see  what  the  man  wanted  at  that  time  of  night.  I 
heard  him  tell  George  that  Buzzell  (meaning  the  other  man  who 
kept  with  them  so  much)  had  gone  oft",  and  he  was  afraid  he 
would  bring  it  all  out.  The  rest  of  the  conversation  was  in  low 
whispers,  and  presently  they  went  up  to  the  garret,  where  1  heard 
them  moving  about  until  daylight.    Then  Stickncy  went  oft'. 

"  While  1  was  getting  breakfast,  George  asked  me  if  I  should 
like  to  go  to  New  York.  I  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant.  '  I  mean  just  this,  that  I  urn  going  there,  and  I 
want  you  to  pack  your  largest  trunk,  and  be  ready  this  afternoon.' 
There  was  something  in  his  eye  that  made  me  afraid  of  saying 
anything  more,  und  I  agreed  to  be  ready,  thinking  all  tho  time 
that  it  would  bo  so  strange  for  a  little  quiet  body  like  myself  to 
take  such  a  trip  with  my  child.  In  the  forenoon  George  sent  mc 
out  on  some  pretence,  and  when  I  came  in,  he  was  packing  my 
trunk.    I  laughed,  and  told  him  I  should  take  everything  out  again. 

"'No,  no,  indeed  you  must  not.  1  have  pluced  everything  just 
right  here.' 

" '  Indeed  you  havo  not,  George.  Baby's  little  nice  frocks  must 
go  in  above  our  heavy  clothes.' 

"  He  took  them  out  ngain,  and  told  mc  to  go  and  get  dinner. 
When  I  came  buck,  tho  trunk  was  packed  full,  but  several  things 
were  left  out  which  I  fully  expected  to  get  in.  He  would  not  let 
me  try,  however,  und  I  hud  to  take  u  bag  for  the  rest. 

"  We  started  in  the  cars  at  four  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  in  the  morning.  I  was  vexed  to  see  Stiekney  in  the  curs, 
but  George  did  not  spenk  with  him,  und  I  breuthod  a  little  freer. 
I  could  not  boar  the  sight  of  him  ;  and  when  I  looked  at  him  invol- 
untarily, I  absolutely  turned  ill  and  faint.  Somehow,  I  felt  that 
lie  wus  leading  George  on  to  his  ruin,  in  some  way  tlint  I  could 
not  make  out. 

"  We  went  to  a  miserable,  low  place,  where  the  scent  of  tobacco, 
and  of  something  worse,  filled  the  air,  and  impregnated  my  baby's 
pure  little  dresses.  I  wus  sick,  und  George  was  cross  and  out  of 
spirits.  Stickncy  came  in  and  out  our  miserable,  dirty  chamber 
whenever  ho  chose,  and  once  I  saw  George  opening  mv  trunk 
while  Stiekney  stood  by.  My  husband  caught  my  eye,  and  I 
heard  him  say,  '  Not  now ;  wait  till  sho  is  in  bed.' 

"  It  was  somewhere  near  morning  I  judged — for  I  had  been 
awake  some  time — when  I  heard  a  noise  at  the  door,  anil  I  called 
George  to  get  up  and  see  who  was  there.  He  did  not  hear  me,  for 
he  was  stupid  with  tho  liquor  which  ho  had  drunk  the  night  before 
on  pretence  of  piain  in  the  stomach.  I  therefore  jumped  out  of 
bed,  threw  on  my  dress,  and  opened  the  door.  Three  men  were 
in  the  passage,  und  they  pushed  the  door  wide  open. 

" '  Not  in  hero,  sir !'  I  said  to  the  one  who  cume  first.  '  You 
must  be  mistaken  in  the  room.' 

"  '  Not  at  nil,'  suid  he,  '  we  want  your  husband.'  I  do  not  know 
what  I  thought,  but  nothing  like  tho  troth  certainly,  for  I  waked 
George  myself,  and  allowed  them  to  come  in. 

'"You  will  rise  and  dross  you,' said  the  man,  'and  meantime 
you,  Boss,  will  guard  the  door,  while  Burnham  und  I  look  over 
this  lady's  trunk.' 

"  By  this  time  George  was  awake,  and  was  staring  stupidly  at 
the  men,  who  had  taken  my  trunk,  and  were  turning  out  the  con- 
tents. I  could  not  have  spoken  then  if  it  hud  been  to  save  my  life. 
I  held  my  baby  fast,  almost  fearing  that  these  creatures  would  take 
her  away  from  me.  When  all  the  clothes  were  out,  the  man  took 
a  chisel  from  his  pocket,  and  began  to  rip  up  the  bottom  of  tho 
trunk.  A  few  strokes  of  the  chisel  brought  out  a  piece  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  displuyed  underneath  a  large  quantity  of  thin  papers 
which  resembled  bank  bills.  All  at  once  I  knew  what  had  come 
upon  me.  My  husband  was  n  counterfeiter!  I  had  heard  of  such 
things  being  done,  and  1  knew  that  it  was  a  great  crime ;  but  I  did 
not  know  what  the  penalty  was,  so  I  kept  very  calm. 

" '  Shall  wo  take  the  woman,  too  !'  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  '  We  must  do  so,'  he  answered  ;  '  the  things  urc  found  in  her 
trunk.' 

"  This  then  wus  why  George  had  brought  ine  h'.-re — to  hide  his 
own  sin.  In  that  moment  all  the  love  I  ever  hud  for  him  went 
out.    It  seemed  so  selfish  and  deceitful  for  him  to  make  me  the  in- 


strument of  his  own  guilt !  And  as  if  to  complete  the  sensation, 
that  horrible  Stiekney  walked  into  the  room.  Ho  started  at  sight 
of  the  officers,  for  he  hud  gained  access  only  by  the  man  at  the 
door  deserting  his  poet  for  an  instant  to  secure  George,  and  he 
hud  no  ideu  that  any  one  was  there  but  ourselves.  I  run  and 
placed  my  back  against  the  door,  which  he  was  trying  to  reach 
again,  und  exclaimed,  *  This  is  the  man — he  is  the  very  one  who 
has  done  all  this.'  In  n  moment  he,  too,  was  secured  ;  but  O, 
the  look  which  he  gave  mc  !  Never  shall  1  forget  it !  It  haunts 
me  yet.  I  have  not  much  more  to  sny,  nor  much  more  strength. 
I  was  acquitted  and  set  free,  but  George  and  the  other  man  were 
sent  to  prison.  I  fell  sick,  und  could  not  take  cure  of  my  baby. 
This  poor  lame  woman  found  me  on  the  church  steps,  where  I  had 
fallen,  and  brought  me  to  her  poor  chumber,  where  she  bus  taken 
care  of  me  over  since.  I  havo  this  terrible  cough,  and  I  know  it 
is  killing  mo.  I  knew  where  you  lived,  and  I  thought  if  vou  would 
take  my  child,  and  place  it  somewhere  out  of  the  reach  of  its  father, 
I  would  die  happy." 

It  was  tnte  ;  Jane  would  not  sec  another  day.  She  had  exhaust- 
ed her  little  strength  in  telling  me  this  sad  story,  and  she  had  not 
told  mc  probably  half  her  sorrows.  I  knew  there  must  be  some 
terrible  cause  for  her  utter  hatred  for  tho  husband  she  had  loved, 
but  I  forbore  to  question  her  further.  I  sent  Martha  out  for  com- 
fortable things,  und  having  put  some  biscuit  dip|>cd  in  wine  und 
water  into  her  lips,  and  bade  her  not  talk  any  more,  I  promised 
her  that  I  would  sec  to  her  child,  and  that  she  should  never  know 
who  her  father  might  he.  "  Thank  God !  thank  God  !"  she  said, 
and  soon  she  lav  in  a  quiet  sleep. 

I  went  out  for  an  hour,  and  when  I  returned,  it  was  to  find  that 
she  had  rallied  a  little,  and  had  asked  for  her  child.  It  was  sleep- 
ing, hut  I  laid  it  on  tho  bed  before  her,  on  which  I  hud  just  put 
some  clean  clothes.  Martha  had  taken  otT  its  dress,  und  put  on  a 
clean  night-gown,  and  no  child  of  a  noble  house  ever  looked 
sweeter  or  lovelier  than  little  Nell.  Her  mother's  pale  lips  moved, 
as  if  in  prayer,  over  her,  und  with  her  last  remaining  strength  she 
held  her  to  her  bosom  once  more,  und  then  motioned  to  me  to 
take  her.  I  obeyed,  und  put  the  child  into  the  rude  crib  of  bourds 
nailed  together,  which  Martha  had  made  for  her.  When  I  turned 
back  to  the  bed,  Jane  was  sleeping  the  tranquil  slumber  of  the  dead. 

1  took  little  Nelly  away  from  that  room  ;  sho  at  least  had  no 
further  right  to  be  there.  I  carried  her  to  the  house  of  a  friend 
whom  I  hud  met  in  my  walk  the  day  before,  und  who  wus  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  an  only  child.  She  gazed  upon  me  when  I  entered 
with  Jane's  child  in  my  arms,  und  asked  eagerly  whose  it  wus. 
"  Yours,  Mary,"  I  suid.  "  God  has  surely  sent  this  poor  forsaken 
child  to  supply  the  place  of  your  lost  darling.  Look  ut  her !" 
And  as  I  spoke,  little  Nelly  woke  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to 
the  hcuutiful  lady  in  whose  lap  I  had  placed  her.  The  sweet  rosy 
check,  the  dimpled  mouth  with  its  seed-pearls  just  peeping  from 
the  red  lips,  the  beautiful  wavy  hair  so  like  her  own  darling's — I 
did  not  need  to  say  a  word  more.  It  was  a  mute  compact ;  and 
just  then  her  noble  husband  came  in  and  scaled  it  with  a  kiss  on 
the  little  white  brow. 

Nelly  has  fallen  into  the  right  hands.  Her  new  parents  are  not 
wealthy,  but  they  have  enough  to  bring  her  up  respectably ;  and  in 
their  management  of  the  little  one,  I  know  they  will  be  kind,  ten- 
der und  judicious.  I  have  ever  thought  it  the  sweetest  and  loveli- 
est of  all  charities — that  of  taking  a  little  child  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  und  the  influence  of  evil,  and  acting  the  parents'  part  to- 
wards it.  So  much  of  this  beautiful  churity  exists  iu  the  world, 
and  so  finely  has  it  succeeded  (for  in  no  case  have  I  yet  known  a 
child  so  nurturedthat  has  not  turned  out  well),  that  I  am  surprised 
at  all  childless  people  wlio  do  not  try  the  same  method  of  doing 
good,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making  themselves  happy.  Only 
yesterday  I  met  a  gentleman  and  his  wife  leading  along  a  little  pet 
of  two  years  old  between  them.  "  Ah,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  you 
begin  to  think  she  is  your  own  by  this  time  " — "  Begin  to  think 
so !"  they  exclaimed.  "  Why,  we  took  her  when  only  ten  days 
old,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  anything  else." 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  that  child's  birth  (of  which  nothing  is 
known  definitely),  and  I  wondered  what  would  have  been  her  state 
now  had  not  these  noble-hearted  lieings  taken  her  to  their  bosoms. 
Mv  answer  lay  in  the  sight  of  two  or  three  other  children,  who 
were  playing  by  a  door-step,  the  largest  ones  tyrannizing  over  and 
throwing  down  the  smallest,  and  all  of  them  encrusted  with  tho 
marks  of  poverty,  dirt  and  wretchedness. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OLD  LETTERS. 

BY    Ml. Ml,  LIGHTFOOT. 

0  little  sheets  of  glistening  white, 
How  many  thoughts  you  bring, 

Of  dear  loved  frionds,  and  by-gone  days, 

When  life  was  in  its  spring; 
As  one  by  one  I  read  these  o'er, 

How  memory  wakes  again, 
And  brings  before  me  all  the  past, 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

Tho  one  whose  name  is  signed  to  this, 

Now  troads  a  southern  hall ; 
She  is  a  planter's  cherished  bride, 

And  dearly  loved  by  all ; 
Heaven's  peace  be  with  thee,  gentle  friend, 

In  thy  home  so  far  away ; 
May  thy  new-found  friends  be  kind  and  true, 

As  those  of  thy  childhood's  day. 

How  delicate  this  wnting  is — 

How  lady-lika  and  clear; 
It  brings  to  iniud  the  gentle  face 

Of  one  who's  very  dear. 
Well,  she's  a  wife  and  mother  now, 

And  round  her  husband's  home 
She  sheds  the  cheerful,  steady  light 

Of  affection  pure  and  warm. 

Ah!  well  I  remember  the  hand  that  wrote  this, 

The  hand  that's  now  chill  and  gory; 
He  bade  me  "  good-by  "  with  a  smile  on  his  lip, 

And  a  heart  that  was  beating  for  glory. 
He  sleeps  in  tho  far-off  summer  land, 

Where  he  fought  his  country's  foe; 
He  fell  'neath  the  folds  of  the  starry  Hag, 

Iu  sunny  Mexico. 

0,  lift  this  up  gently — the  name  on  this 

Is  now  carved  on  a  marble  stone, 
That  tolls  when  she  entered  into  bliss, 

Our  dear,  our  stricken  one. 
We  pillowed  her  baby  upon  her  breast, 

And  laid  them  beneath  the  sod; 
There  they  sweetly  sloep  in  the  still  churchyard, 

Till  tho  trumpet-call  of  God. 

And  this  package  of  letters  too  dear,  too  prized, 

Were  all  traced  by  one  dear  hand; 
JTis  long,  long  mouths  since  I  trusted  my  eyes 

To  tho  spell  of  this  magic  wand. 

1  must  not,  I  daro  not  open  them, 
Or  my  heart  will  bleed  afresh, 

To  think  that  wc  who  so  deeply  loved, 
Should  ho  parted  by  aught  but  death. 

I  could  better  have  borne  to  lay  him  down 

On  sweet  Mount  Auburn's  breast, 
And  felt  that  his  spirit  was  watching  o'er  me, 

From  his  home  in  the  land  of  the  blest. 
They  say  he  still  loves  mo,  and  the  heart  that  waa  mine 

Is  heavily  wasting  for  mo ; 
0,  help  me,  Great  lleavon,  to  keop  in  the  path 

Where  duty  is  leading  mc- 

But  the  heart  that  was  yours,  my  only  love, 

Can  ne'er  bo  another's  home, 
And  thotfgh  we  are  parted  forever  on  earth, 

Wc  shall  meet  in  heaven,  mine  own. 
0, 1  will  never  look  at  these  letters  again, 

For  it  always  brings  the  tears, 
To  think  of  the  friends  of  childhood's  day, 

And  the  love  of  my  riper  years. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PARISH  SPECTRE. 

BY  C.  MI  NOT  KENDALL. 

A  quarter  of  a  contury  ago,  the  good  people  of  the  village  of 

N  were  thrown  into  commotion  from  two  causes.    The  one, 

that  they  had  lost  their  schoolmaster,  who  had  heen  enticed  into  a 
neighboring  town  by  tho  offer  of  a  salary  of  six  hundred  a  year, 
two  hundred  in  advance  of  what  ho  had  been  receiving ;  the  other, 
that  a  strange  apparition  flitted  about  in  the  old  churchyard  of  late, 
to  the  terror  and  sore  perplexity  of  all  its  well-disposed  citizens. 

The  first  admitted  of  something  like  a  remedy,  for  another  teach- 
er could  be  procured  ;  but  the  latter  was  an  affair  with  which  they 
did  not  know  precisely  how  to  deal.  Few  doubted  this  spectral 
existence,  for  Deacon  David  Sampson  had  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  although  it  fled  from  him,  as  if  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  the 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  church.  Several  old  ladies  and 
village  swains  had  caught  a  glimpse  at  it — the  latter  while  return- 
ing from  the  nocturnal  sparking  of  their  sweethearts.  0,  it  was 
well  authenticated.  Although  this  was  the  favorite  topic,  yet  the 
more  inattcr-of-fact  subject  of  a  new  schoolmaster  demanded  im- 
mediate action,  and  was  discussed  accordingly. 

"  Good  morning,  'squire,"  said  the  deacon,  meeting  'Squire 
Noddle  in  the  post-office,  "  any  letters  for  me  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  several." 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  variety  of  his  professions,  he  might 
pronounce  the  'squire  a  man  of  varied  attainments ;  for  he  not 
only  acted  as  postmaster,  but  played  the  parts  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  apothecary  and  green  grocer,  and  all  very  acceptably  to  the 
villagers  of  N  . 

"Ah,  very  correct,"  said  the  deacon,  regarding  one  of  his  letters 
with  a  close  scrutiny;  "a  good  writer,  spells  correctly,  and  uses 
very  decent  grammar." 

"  An  application,  I  should  surmise,"  said  the  littk  'squire. 


"Even  so;  and  he  very  properly  writes  that  he  shall  do  himself 
the  honor  to  apply  to  me  in  person,  as  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, to-morrow,"  replied  the  deacon,  with  an  air  of  consequen- 
tial dignity. 

"  Then,  deacon,  it  will  be  the  legal  mode  to  notify  the  members 
of  this  board  to  meet  for  the  examination  of  the  candidate." 

"  Such  was  my  purpose  ;  and  I  pray  Heaven,  that  the  next  mas- 
ter may  be  above  the  temptation  of  filthy  lucre.  To  think,  that 
after  all  our  kindness  to  Master  Slater,  that  he  should  treat  us  with 
such  ingratitude ;  it  only  shows  the  depravity  of  human  nature." 

"  Do  you  know,  deacon,  that  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  are  rid  of 
him — for  he  was  always  complaining  how  difficult  it  was  to  support 
his  family  upon  so  small  a  sum  ;  and  then  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  was  continually  pestering  the  board  to  increase  his  salary." 

"  True,  'Squire  Noddle ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  all 
ordered  for  the  best." 

"  By  the  way,  deacon,  my  clerk,  Jason,  says  he  encountered  the 
spectre  last  night.    I  had  sent  him  at  a  pretty  late  hour  to  take 

some  medicine  to  old  Farmer  B  ,  and  when  he  returned,  as  he 

was  passing  near  the  churchyard,  it  suddenly  appeared  to  hiin." 

"  These  are  indeed  sad  times  ;  but  call  the  boy,  that  I  may  ques- 
tion him." 

Jason  made  his  appearance  with  hands  recking  with  molasses, 
and  looking  evidently  surprised  at  the  unusual  summons. 

"  The  'squire  tells  mo  that  last  night  you  saw  the — the — you 
know  what  I  mean,"  said  the  deacon,  with  becoming  gravity. 

"  The  ghost  > — yes,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  make  my  affidavy  of  it." 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  are  not  mistaken  V 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  confidently,  and  giving  particular  em- 
phasis to  the  sir. 

"What  was  it  like'!" 

"  It  was  white  and  formed  somewhat  like  a  horse,  only  it  seemed 
to  have  wings,  and  got  over  the  ground  at  a  two  forty  rate." 
"  How  long  did  it  last  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  I  didn't  stop  long  in  those  parts  ;  but  the  last  I 
saw  of  it,  the  ghost  was  taking  a  regular  bee  line  for  your  house, 
Deacon  Sampson,  and  going  like  the  very — " 

"No  profanity,  young  man!"  interrupted  the  party  addressed. 
"Now,  'squire,  when  we  get  this  school  business  settled,  we  must 
see  to  this  affair,  for  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  community 
and  to  ourselves." 

"  Have  you  consulted  with  our  minister  about  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  he  treats  it  with  rather  an  unbecoming  levity,  I  must 
say,  for  one  of  his  calling." 

"  Yet  he  would  be  just  the  man  to  assist  us." 

"  True,  but  we  must  depend  upon  ourselves,  for  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  not  move  in  the  matter;  in  fact,  he  as  much  as  told 
me  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  man  to  descend  fo  such 
idle  superstitions." 

"  This  to  a  man  of  your  years  ?  I  am  suqirised  !" 

"  And  so  was  I;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  one  another's  infirmi- 
ties with  all  meekness  and  forbearance." 

"  That  is  gospel,  deacon ;  but  we  have  also  law,  and  I  like  a 
little  of  both." 

"  Ah,  that  reminds  me  that  I  must  foreclose  on  Widow  Rickett's 
estate ;  it  was  part  of  my  errand  to  you  this  morning.  The  mort- 
gage was  up,  and  during  the  last  year  I  have  not  received  one  cent 
of  interest." 

"  I  am  your  man,"  said  the  delighted  Noddle.  "  Put  it  through, 
for  the  law  justifies  a  man  in  recovering  his  own." 

The  rumor  having  spread  through  the  village  that  a  new  teacher 
would  make  his  appearance  on  the  morrow,  as  many  as  could 
find  time  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  assembled  at  the  post-office  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach  in  which  he  was  expected.  In 
due  time  it  arrived,  and  a  pale,  student-looking,  handsome  young 
man  leaped  lightly  from  it,  and  inquired  for  the  residence  of  Dea- 
con Sampson. 

He  was  neatly  but  plainly  dressed ;  and  Jane  Sampson,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  the  deacon,  as  she  opened  the  door  in  responso 
to  his  knock,  thought  she  had  never  seen  such  a  beau  ideal  of  a 
man.  Her  father  was  also  pleased  with  him,  and  after  some  little 
talk  caused  the  examination  to  come  off' at  once.  The  young  man 
bore  the  ordeal  with  patience,  and  answered  the  nonsensical  ques- 
tions of  the  deacon  and  the  squire  without  any  show  of  contempt ; 
while  he  delighted  the  minister  with  his  familiarity  with  the  more 
subtle  depths  of  scholarship. 

The  examination  over,  the  young  man  retired  to  await  thoir 
decision  in  the  sitting-room,  where  the  blushing  Jane  was  to  enter- 
tain him.  The  consultation  was  brief.  He  had  placed  satisfactory 
letters  of  reference  in  their  hands,  and  the  minister  spoke  warmly 
in  his  favor,  because  he  was  convinced  of  his  qualifications,  and 
hoped  to  find  in  the  young  man  a  congenial  spirit,  to  explore  with 
him  those  beautiful  regions  of  classics  which  were  his  passion.  The 
deacon  advocated  him,  because  he  had  paid  proper  respect  to  his 
dignified  position,  and  thereby  evinced  his  good  sense.  The  'squire 
was  in  ecstacies,  because  he  had  worked  out  his  favorite  problem 
with  a  mere  dasli  of  his  pencil.  And  so  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  Bradford  Dale  was  accepted  as  the  teacher  of  our  parish, 
in  place  of  Aristidea  Slater,  resigned. 

The  deacon  ottered  him  board  iu  his  own  family,  which  a  glance 
from  the  blue  eyes  of  Jane  caused  him  at  once  to  accept.  Time 
passed  on,  and  he  became  quite  a  favorite  with  both  old  and  young, 
while  his  scholars  were  declared  to  make  wonderful  progress. 
Meanwhile,  the  spectre  continued  his  visits,  which  had  the  good 
effect  to  keep  children  within  doors,  while  it  put  the  young  men, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  old  ones,  to  the  inconvenience  of  making  a 
wide  detour  to  avoid  the  churchyard  in  their  nocturnal  walks. 

In  vain  young  Dale  sought  to  convince  the  good  people  that 
their  fears  were  illusive.  Many  had  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 


So  that  at  last,  determined  to  unravel  the  mystery,  he'announced 
to  the  deacon  his  intention  of  passing  a  night  with  the  spectre 
'Squire  Noddle  heard  of  this,  and  offered  to  accompany 
for  though  he  possessed  but  little  courage,  yet  he  felt  that  hew> 
be  comparatively  safe  in  the  presence  of  a  man  whose  talents  he 
felt  were  equal  to  almost  any  undertaking,  while  the  affair  would 
be  sure  to  give  him  personal  reputation  in  the  village.    So  one 
dark  night  at  a  late  hour  they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  church- 
yard, the  'squire  being  armed  with  a  rusty  horse-pistol  and  an 
enormous  bludgeon. 

As  they  slowly  wandered  amid  those  stone  memorandas  of  affec- 
tion for  the  departed,  Bradford  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  He 
thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  seen  his  own  parents  laid  in 
their  quiet  resting-places;  of  the  joys  of  parental  love  which  he  had 
so  briefly  known ;  of  the  endearing  smiles  his  mother  had  lavished 
upon  his  boyhood ;  of  the  affectionate  counsels  of  his  father.'until 
a  sense  of  dreariness  came  over  him,  which,  for  the  time,  made  him 
forget  the  object  of  his  visit  into  this  solemn  place. 

A  convulsive  grip  upon  his  arm  dispelled  his  dark  dreams  in  a 
moment,  and  he  turned  to  see  the  'squire  speechless  with  fear, 
pointing  to  some  object  which  was  revealed  in  the  distance.  He 
at  once  hurried  forward,  dragging  with  him  his  companion,  whoso 
teeth  were  fairly  chattering  with  tenor.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  object  receded  as  they  advanced,  he  wrenched  his  arm  from  tho 
convulsive  clutch  of  the  'squire,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  pursuit. 
His  active  limbs  enabled  him  soon  to  gain  a  near  approach  to  the 
spectre,  when,  to  the  horror  of  the  worthy  Noddle,  he  saw  the 
young  man  disappear  as  it  were  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  earth. 

He  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  then  his  little  dapper  legs  flew 
like  drumsticks,  as  they  bore  their  quivering  trunk  to  the  nearest 
house,  which  was  the  deacon's,  where  he  fell  fainting  into  the  arms 
of  that  astonished  man,  who  had  opened  the  door.  It  was  some 
time  before  his  scattered  senses  returned  to  him,  and  then  the  ter- 
rible tale  was  told.  They  had  seen  the  spectre  in  the  form  of  a 
snow  white  winged  horse ;  and  when  Mr.  Dale  had  outrun  him, 
and  came  near  to  it,  the  earth  had  suddenly  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up.  The  deacon  was  paralyzed  with  wonder;  but  Jane,  having 
no  faith  in  such  s]>ectral  agency,  with  tearful  eyes  besought  her 
father  to  go  to  the  churchyard,  for  that  doubtless  he  had  fallen  and 
was  seriously  hurt.  But  when  she  found  that  his  fears  were  supe- 
rior to  her  entreaties,  she  declared  that  she  would  go  alone.  She 
hastily  threw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  got  outside  the  door, 
when  her  father  and  his  friend  seized  her,  declaring  that  it  would 
be  perfect  madness  on  her  part  to  attempt  such  a  thing. 

At  that  moment  Noddle  shouted,  "The  Spectre!"  and  made  a 
leap  into  the  house.  The  father  and  daughter  looked  up,  and  saw 
in  the  distance  what  seemed  to  ho  a  winged  steed,  while  some  dark 
object  was  evidently  pursuing  it.  On  it  came,  and  the  deacon's 
heart  heat  quickly,  as  he  saw  it  approach  directly  towards  his  own 
house.  In  a  few  moments  the  distant  hills  echoed  with  his  gruff 
peals  of  laughter.  He  had  recognized  his  old  gray  mare,  which 
young  Dale  was  driving  home. 

The  mystery  was  easily  solved.  While  Bradford  was  running 
in  the  graveyard,  the  arch  of  an  old  tomb  had  given  away  beneath 
his  weight,  and  down  he  went  into  it.  He  was  somewhat  bruised, 
but  not  severely  hurt ;  and  when  he  recovered  his  self-possession, 
he  at  once  saw  the  difficulties  of  his  unpleasant  position — for 
although  he  had  made  a  speedy  entrance,  yet  an  egress  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter.  The  aperture  was  not  much  larger  than  his  bodv, 
and  that  in  the  centre  and  considerably  above  his  reach. 

He  dared  not  make  any  attempt  upon  the  sides,  for  fear  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  upon  his  head ;  nor  did  he  relish  the  idea  of  passing 
the  night  in  this  place.  At  length  he  thought  of  an  expedient.  Ho 
groped  about,  and  found  that  the  tomb  was  not  without  its  silent 
inhabitants ;  and  although  he  felt  that,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances it  would  be  sacrilege  to  disturb  those  wooden  tenements  of 
dust,  yet  by  piling  them  up  directly  beneath  the  opening,  he  was 
enabled  to  regain  the  surface,  when  the  first  object  he  saw  was  our 
parish  spectre,  the  deacon's  mare,  quietly  feeding  near  him.  Sho 
at  once  started  off,  and  then  the  mystery  of  the  wings  was  mani- 
fested. 

It  was  no  more  nor  less  than  the  old  faded  blanket,  which  was 
confined  to  the  body  by  a  kind  of  half  belt,  which  the  motion  of 
the  animal  caused  to  flap  up  and  down  in  the  wind,  not  very  unlike 
the  action  of  a  pair  of  wings.  The  grass  grew  rank  in  the  church- 
yard, and  no  doubt  that  was  the  reason  that  caused  the  old  four- 
footed  lady  to  stray  from  the  pasture  in  which  she  was  placed  at 
night.  The  deacon  took  the  precaution  afterwards  to  lock  her  se- 
curely in  the  stable,  and  the  parish  was  no  longer  troubled  with  a 
spectre. 

The  schoolmaster  is  now  known  as  an  eminent  lawyer;  and  his 
accomplished  lady,  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  by  her 
companionable  qualities,  has  of  course  for  many  years  ceased  to 
subscribe  her  notes  as  Jane  Sampson.  The  deacon  and  his  friend 
have  both  passed  away;  but  they  often  took  their  grandchildren 
upon  their  knees,  and  related  to  thenr  the  story  of  "  The  Parish 
Spectre." 

 <  — -  ►  

PUGNACITY  OF  INSECTS. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  smallest  varieties  of  insects  seem  to 
be  actuated  by  feelings  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  larger 
animal* — they  all  have  propensities  to  rob  and  despoil,  defend  their 
homes,  are  jealous,  revengeful  and  disputative,  and  war  in  armies. 
Bees,  if  hard  pressed  for  food,  will  attack  with  great  force  the  in- 
habitants of  a  neighboring  hive,  with  intent  to  rob  them  of  their 
provisions.  The  white  ants  have  a  portion  of  their  community  set 
apart  for  the  duties  of  war;  and  they  exhibit  in  their  operations  a 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  insect  tactics.  Some  of  these  ant  battles 
have  been  described  by  naturalists,  and  appear  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  valor  and  skill  which  would  have  doue  honor  to  the 
chosen  troops  of  a  Napoleon,  or  the  volunteers  of  a  Taylor. — 
Beaixl's  Ledum  on  Ntiture. 
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REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  AIRS  OF  PALESTINE." 

The  portrait  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  Mr.  Barry,  from  a  daguerreotype  by  C.  Seavcr,  Jr., 
and  is  a  correct  likeness  of  Mr.  Pierpont,  as  he  now  ap- 
pears. The  head  is  a  very  striking  one,  the  counte- 
nance being  one  of  those  that,  even  on  a  casual  glance, 
we  associate  with  genius  and  energy  of  character.  John 
Pierpont  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  April  6, 
1785.  He  belongs  to  a  family  distinguished  for  the  in- 
telligence and  high  character  of  its  members.  His  great- 
grandfather, the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Yale  College.  The  early  years  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  were  surrounded  by  the  happiest  in- 
fluences. His  mother  was  a  gentle  and  pious  woman, 
whose  religious  and  moral  teachings  were  listened  to 
with  reyerence  and  profit.  In  one  of  his  latest  produc- 
tions, her  son  says  :  "  Her  words  and  prayers  were  my 
young  spirit's  dew." 

H  That  dew  that  blessed  my  youth — 

Her  holy  love,  her  truth. 
Her  spirit  of  devotion  and  the  tears 

That  she  could  not  suppress — 

Hath  never  ce:ised  to  bless 
My  soul,  uor  will  it,  through  eternal  years.11 

We  may  suppose  young  Pierpont's  literary  advan- 
tages were  good,  and  that  he  was  a  diligent  student,  by 
the  fact  that  we  find  him  entering  Yale  College  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  was  graduated  in  1804.  Like  many 
young  graduates,  who  choose  to  be  independent  from 
their  first  step  into  the  world,  he  commenced  life  as  a 
teacher,  making  his  first  essay  as  an  assistant  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  in  an  academy  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  before  being  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Ham- 
ilton College.  His  engagement  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  year  1805,  and  at  its  termination  lie  went  to  South 
Carolina,  where  lor  nearly  lour  years  he  was  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Col.  William  Allston,  who  resided 
a  part  of  the  year  in  Charleston  and  the  remainder  on  a 
fine  estate  on  the  Waeeamaw,  near  Georgetown.  Here 
the  future  poet  was  enabled  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
with  nature,  and  to  contrast  her  productions  under  a 
genial  sky  with  the  stern  and  bold  features  of  his  own 
New  England.  While  residing  in  the  South  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  and  continued  it  assidu- 
ously after  his  return  to  Connecticut,  in  180'J.  In  1812 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ksscx  county,  Massachusetts.  Had 
he  continued  in  his  chosen  profession,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  risen  to  eminence  and  fortune.  With  a  logical  and  cultivat- 
ed mind,  quick  in  its  operation*,  a  powerful  command  of  language, 
a  forcible  delivery,  he  united  the  qualities  that  command  success 
at  the  bar.  But  his  debut  was  made  at  an  unfortunate  season. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  caused  a 
general  prostration  of  business,  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  cases.  Moreover,  his  severe  studies  had  begun  to 
tell  upon  Mr.  Pierpont's  health,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  continue  to  lead  an  active  life.  He  accordingly  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  commencing  his  new  experiment  in  Boston, 
and  following  it  up  in  Baltimore.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however, 
as  a  merchant — a  fact  attributable  not  to  his  inaptitude  but  to  the 
hard  times  in  which  he  embarked  in  trade.  His  abandonment  of 
business  occurred  in  1816,  and  now,  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lite- 
rary tasua,  he  found  a  solace  for  his  worldly  disappointments.  He 


REV.  JOHN  PIERPONT. 


had  already  produced  a  sensation,  in  1812,  by  a  poem  delivered 
before  the  Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newburyport,  his 
then  residence.  He  now  (1816)  published  his  "  Airs  of  Pales- 
tine," a  poem  prepared  originally  with  a  view  to  public  recitation. 
It  contains  about  eight  hundred  lines,  is  written  in  the  heroic 
measure,  and  its  theme  was  the  power  of  music  and  the  universal- 
ity of  its  influence — sacred  history  furnishing  a  large  number  of 
the  illustrations.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
compositions  written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  produced 
at  a  period  when  American  art  was  in  its  infancy,  its  impression 
on  the  public  was  proportionality  great.  It  was  first  published  at 
Baltimore ;  two  more  editions  were  published  at  Baltimore,  and  it 
was  before  long  republished  in  England,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Spec- 
imens of  American  Poetry,"  with  a  commendatory  preface  by 
Roscoc  of  Liverpool.  It  abounds  with  lofty  and  tender  religious 
sentiments,  with  beautiful  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  with 
striking  dramatic  pictures.    One  of  the  finest  passages  describes  a 


moonlight  night  upon  the  Arno,  in  Italy.  The  sound 
of  the  convent  bell  suddenly  strikes  the  ear : 

"Hark!  'tis  *  convent's  bell :  Its  midnight  chime; 
For  music  measures  even  the  march  of  time. 
O'er  bending  trees,  that  fringe  the  distant  shore 
Gray  turrets  rise : — the  eye  can  catch  no  more. 
The  boatman,  listening  to  the  tolling  bell, 
Suspends  his  oar ;— a  low  and  solemn  swell, 
From  the  deep  shade  that  round  the  cloister  lies, 
Rolls  through  the  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 
What  melting  song  wakes  the  cold  ear  of  Night? 
A  funeral  dirge  that  pale  nuns,  robed  In  white, 
Chant  round  a  sister's  dark  and  narrow  bed, 
To  charm  the  parting  spirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  is  the  spell!  with  rapturous  ear, 
That  uncaged  spirit  hovering,  lingers  near; — 
Why  should  she  mount?  why  pant  for  brighter  bliss? 
A  lovelier  scene,  or  sweeter  song  than  this?" 

Mr.  Pierpont,  soon  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
his  poem,  commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  great 
earnestness,  completing  his  course  at  the  divinity  school 
in  Cambridge,  in  1818.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was 
ordained  as  minister  of  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian 
church  in  this  city,  with  which  he  remained  connected 
for  many  years.  From  time  to  time  he  has  written  a 
great  many  poems,  chiefly  lyrical.  His  hymns  are  beau- 
tiful compositions  ;  his  odes,  written  for  public  occa- 
sions, glowing,  spirited  and  vigorous.  As  Moore  said  of 
Sheridan : 

 11  he  ran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre  and  was  master  of  all." 

His  services  to  the  cause  of  education  have  been  great : 
and  his  "  First  Class  Book,"  an  admirable  reader,  has 
enjoyed  a  prodigious  popularity.  Mr.  Pierpont  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  great  movements  of  the  day,  moral 
and  political.  He  was  an  early  and  zealous  advocate  ot 
the  temperance  cause.  He  has  never  courted  popular- 
ity in  his  course,  but  always  acted  from  conviction,  so, 
that  while  he  has  often  provoked  enmity,  he  has  always 
secured  respect.  In  1835  and  1836,  Mr.  Pierpont  pass- 
ed a  year  abroad,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy,  and  those  of  Greece,  Turkey  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  No  man  was  ever  better  fitted 
to  enjoy  such  a  tour,  and  though  he  has  not  published 
his  experience  in  a  set  record,  its  influence  is  traced  in 
several  of  his  minor  poems. 

LITTLE  FALLS  ON  THE  MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

The  second  picture  on  this  page  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  village  of  Little  Falls,  New  York,  with  the  broad  Mo- 
hawk pouring  through  the  valley,  and  descending  in  cascades 
which  give  the  name  to  the  town— one  of  the  pleasantest  villages 
in  our  country.  Here  the  river,  after  reaching  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  so-called  "  German  flats,"  a  vast  plain,  once  the  bottom 
of  an  immense  lake,  rushes  through  the  rocky  pass  cut  by  the  cur- 
rent. To  facilitate  the  passage  of  boats  on  the  Erie  canal,  the 
shore  has  been  cut  away,  walls  erected  and  sufficient  space  obtain- 
ed to  allow  the  waters  to  descend  through  a  series  of  locks  to  a 
lower  level.  There  are  here  five  locks,  each  of  eight  feet  lift.  The 
village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  on  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  railroad  in  a  most  charming  valley,  75  miles  from  Al- 
bany. The  river  descends  42  feet  in  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  The 
village  contains  churches  of  five  denominations,  a  bank,  two  newspa- 
per offices,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  paper,  woolen  goods, 
flour,  etc.    The  population  in  1853,  was  estimated  at  3000. 


VIEW  OF  THE  MOHAWK  LITTLE   FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
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PRECEDENCE. 

From  time  immemorial,  nnd  in  all  countries,  men  and  women 
have  found  fertile  matter  for  wrangling  in  questions  of  prece- 
dence. Indeed,  the  grand  battle  of  life  is  to  decide  who  shall  be 
first  and  who  shall  be  last.  The  "  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue  " 
s  striven  after  with  frantic  zeal.  There  are  many  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  point. 

An  English  lady,  whose  husband  occupied  a  high  judicial  post 
n  Demarara,  set  the  whole  colony  in  an  uproar  as  soon  as  she 
arrived,  by  her  determination  to  assume  the  lead  at  all  assemblies. 
Of  course  this  presumption  made  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
was  stoutly  contested.  The  husband  took  his  wife's  part,  and 
supported  her  exactions,  by  alleging  the  etiquette  adopted  in  the 
mother  country  in  similar  circumstances.  As  the  governor  stood 
in  opposition  to  the  judge,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  then  colonial  secretary,  who  did  not  deem  it  worth 
while  to  interfere,  and  the  question  was  left  an  open  one.  In 
similar  circumstances,  General  Elliott,  when  commanding  at  Gib- 
raltar, showed  less  reserve  and  less  disdain  for  the  contending 
parties.  He  decided  peremptorily,  that,  everywhere  and  on  every 
occasion,  the  precedence  of  ladies  should  bo  regulated  by  age — 
that  the  first  place  should  be  accorded  to  the  oldest  lady  of  the 
company,  and  so  on  down  to  the  youngest.  As  soon  as  his  deci- 
sion was  known,  it  became  very  difficult  to  force  the  honors  of 
the  lead  upon  any  one.  Since  relative  position  indicated  age, 
there  was  a  perfect  struggle  of  emulation  and  courtesy  among 
the  fair  ones  in  the  fortress,  each  now  being  willing  to  yield  to 
her  fair  friends,  and  claiming  no  honor  for  herself.  This  adroit 
decision  put  an  end  to  squabbles  for  precedence,  for  a  time  at 
least,  among  the  upper  ten  of  Gibraltar. 


Music  on  the  Common. — The  public  seem  heartily  to  ap- 
preciate the  eloquent  music  discoursed  on  the  Common  by  our 
best  bands  on  stated  evenings  of  each  week.  It  is  a  pleasant 
spectacle  to  look  down  from  an  eminence  on  the  "  sea  of  upturn- 
ed faces,"  while  music,  moonlight,  gas  and  beauty  make  up  an 
irresistible  combination  of  attractions. 


Theatrical. — The  old  pit  is  to  be  restored  to  the  National 
Theatre,  whereat  the  "  b'hoys  "  rejoice  most  exceedingly.  We 
presume  that  there  will  be  no  prohibition  of  peanuts  among  them 
for  the  future. 


SPLINTERS. 

 The  British  engineers  employ  photography  in  taking  views 

of  places,  field  works,  batteries  and  other  engineering  operations. 

....  One  mode  of  expressing  joy  for  peace,  in  England,  was 
the  distribution  of  cakes  and  coffee  to  the  poor. 

....  Lord  Palmerston,  though  seventy-two,  rides  on  horseback. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Silled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

....  In  Paris,  if  a  man  criticises  the  emperor,  he  gets  at  least 
six  months  in  jail  and  $100  fine. 

....  The  trainer  of  Ellington,  the  winner  of  this  year's  Derby, 
won  $90,000  by  his  unexpected  victory. 

....  George  Francis  Train,  Esq.,  now  of  Australia,  but  a  Bos- 
ton boy,  lately  paid  us  a  visit  to  this  city. 

....  Mrs.  Bishop  writes  from  Sidney,  that  they  drink  at  dinner 
ardent  spirits  or  ale,  but  never  water. 

....  At  the  Worcester  Medical  Association,  this  brief  toast'was 
given — "  Prof.  Morrow — friends  numerous — enemies  minus." 

....  Ristori  has  made  a  sensation  in  London.  Rachel  has  been 
sick — no  chance  to  regain  her  laurels. 

....  The  next  fair  of  tho  American  Institute  will  take  place  in 
the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  in  September. 

....  It  is  said  that  jewels  are  hired  of  the  dealers  to  figure  as 
bridal  presents  in  these  sad  days. 

....  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  among  the  many  Mormon  im- 
migrants to  this  country  there  are  no  Irish. 

....  The  German  Turners,  who  lately  had  a  celebration  in  this 
vicinity,  lookod  finely  on  parade  with  their  banners. 

....  Coins  of  an  earlier  date  than  Caesar's  invasion,  have  been 
found  in  an  old  house  in  Marseilles. 

....  A  Boston  apothecary  lately  got  this  order — "  A  dose  of 
calomore  and  jollop  for  a  woman  80  yrs.  maid  in  pils." 

....  One  year  ago,  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  not  known  on  the  map. 
Now  it  has  1000  inhabitants,  three  hotels,  lots  of  stores,  etc. 

....  An  English  blacksmith,  in  giving  evidence,  says  a  lock 
can  be  easily  picked  when  the  key  is  left  in  it. 

....  Some  person  asserts  that  the  roots  of  the  common  bur- 
dock make  a  beverage  equal  to  the  best  Java. 

....  An  "  Early  Rising  Association  "  has  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land.   The  members  must  be  out  of  bed  before  5  1-2  A.  M. 

....  A  large  number  of  American  oaks  have  been  planted  on 
the  Quai  de  Tuileries,  Paris,  and  are  flourishing. 

....  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  offered  to  send  the  remains 
of  the  son  of  Napoleon  I.  to  France. 

....  The  I  mpress  of  France  lately  made  her  appearance  at 
a  court  ball  covered  with  lace  and  diamonds. 

....  S.  S.  Osgood,  the  American  artist,  has  been  travelling  ex- 
tensively in  the  Holy  Land  of  late. 

....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  finally  to  have  water  works.  Brook- 
lyn is  a  beautiful  city  and  finely  located. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

While  we  are  quietly  pursuing  our  task  of  amusing  our  readers, 
our  political  contemporaries  are  all  busily  engaged  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation,  repelling  attacks  upon  their  principles  and  character,  and 
diving  dsep  into  the  records  of  the  past  in  search  of  precedents 
and  antecedents.  The  shibboleths  of  party  are  heard  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  railroad  cars.  Every  now  and  then  some  great 
procession  moves  through  a  town  or  city  with  banners  and  music, 
like  an  army  on  the  march.  Town  halls  resound  with  eloquence ; 
men,  suddenly  inspired,  take  the  stump,  and  the  air  is  vocal  with 
eloquence  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  This  is 
rather  warm  work  for  the  dog-days.  To  be  sure,  the  voting  oc- 
curs in  November ;  but  all  the  work  of  the  campaign  is  done 
when  the  thermometer  daily  disgraces  itself  by  getting  high.  If 
the  canvass  occurred  in  the  winter,  there  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  fuel  to  our  citizens,  for  political  excitement  is  much  better  than 
anthracite  or  hickory  to  keep  the  blood  in  healthy  circulation. 

An  intense  excitement  pervades  the  whole  community  on  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  election.  This  excitement  sometimes  leads 
to  lamentable  acts  of  violence — but  very  seldom.  Occasional 
collisions  of  hot  spirits  are  incidental  to  all  great  gatherings  for 
any  purpose,  the  only  exception  being  under  a  despotism,  where 
the  presence  of  hireling  bayonets  prevents  any  outbreak  or  dem- 
onstration. Yet  this  very  universal  excitement  is  not  an  unhealthy 
exhibition  of  popular  energy — nor  is  once  in  four  years  too  often 
for  the  popular  mind  of  the  whole  country  to  be  stirred  up.  Jef- 
ferson tells  us  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance,  and  the 
interest  of  men  in  public  affairs  could  not  be  kept  up  to  the  prop- 
er tone,  if  our  chief  magistrates  were  chosen  to  serve  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  That  even  the  intense  excitement  of  which  we 
have  spoken  is  a  healthy  one,  is  demonstrated  by  the  aspect  of  the 
people  immediately  after  a  hotly  contested  election.  Every  one 
acquiesces  in  the  popular  verdict.  A  calm  falls  upon  the  multi- 
tude. Whichever  party  triumphs — the  victory  is  the  victory  of 
the  whole  people,  for  it  is  the  simple  result  of  the  mechanism  of 
government  transmitted  by  our  fathers,  to  which  we  have  all 
sworn  fealty.  No  matter  what  bitter  disappointments  are  felt — 
rebellion  never  rears  its  head.  The  persons  and  property  of  the 
victors  are  safe — their  position  only  can  be  assailed  through  the 
press. 

To  the  foreigner,  who  sees  us  in  our  moments  of  political  ex- 
citement— who  listens  to  the  fulminations  of  the  tribune,  who 
reads  the  fierce  philippics  of  the  press — who  sees  the  march  of 
armies  with  banners,  who  overhears  vehement  disputes  in  the 
streets,  it  would  seem  that  tho  defeat  of  one  or  the  other  power- 
ful party  at  the  polls  must  necessarily  be  resented  by  the  initia- 
tion of  civil  war.  One  day  he  sees  surging  multitudes  uttering 
party  cries  and  denunciations — the  next  a  universal  calm,  and  the 
very  same  men  who  so  lately  thundered  at  their  opponents,  smil- 
ingly acquiescing  in  their  victory.  Some  such  phrases  as  "  better 
luck  next  time,"  or  "  never  say  die,"  "  beaten,  but  not  conquer- 
ed," are  the  proverbial  safety-valves  of  political  disappointment. 

Of  course  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  all  keep  cool,  and 
discuss  great  questions  calmly,  and  never  quarrel  with  our  oppo- 
nents, and  never  bet  on  elections,  and  behave  otherwise  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner — but  human  nature  will  be  human  nature,  and 
is  not  quite  angelic,  and  therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  moan 
about  its  incidental  weaknesses. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  strawberry  market  in  the  world.  In 
1855,  50,000  bushels  of  this  delicious  fruit  were  sold  in  that  city, 
against  12,000  bushels  in  Philadelphia,  12,000  bushels  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  10,000  bushels  in  Boston.  New  York  city  received  from 
all  sources,  in  1855,  8,000,000  baskets,  the  value  of  which,  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  2  1-2  cents  a  basket  was  §200,000,  the  consum- 
ers paying  nearly  double  that  sum.  Formerly  four  of  the  New 
York  baskets  were  estimated  to  hold  a  quart,  but  it  now  takes  five 
to  make  that  quanti;y.  The  New  Yorkers  think  the  fruit  is  fresh- 
er when  put  up  in  these  baskets,  than  in  the  Hingham  boxes  used 
here.  We  think  they  are  mistaken.  Strawberries  arc  probably 
more  profitable  than  any  crop  raised  by  the  market  gardener,  al- 
though they  require  constant  labor  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds. 
This  is  balanced  by  the  fact,  however,  that  they  require  only  mod- 
erate manuring.  There  arc  many  varieties,  but  Hovey's  seed- 
ling commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  on  account  of  the 
great  size  of  the  berries. 

Agassiz  "  sold." — At  a  very  learned  discussion  on  stratas 
tho  other  day,  at  the  house  of  the  learned  professor,  a  Mr. 

B  ,  of  this  city,  asked  if  there  were  any  strata  of  precious 

gems.    "  No,  none  whatever,"  replied  Professor  Agassiz.    "  I've 

heard  of  one,"  said  Mr.  B  .  "Impossible  I"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  O,  yes,"  said  B  ,  "  and  it  was  called  a  strata-gem!" 

Ccsiositt  W(ii)etted. — Some  English  travellers  were  visit- 
ing an  elegant  private  garden  at  Palermo,  Sicily  ;  and  among  the 
little  ornamental  buildings,  they  came  to  one  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, "  Non  apcrite,"  that  is,  "  Don't  open."  Of  course  they  open- 
ed it — a  tremendous  jet  of  water  was  thrown  full  in  their  faces. 
Such  contrivances  are  common  in  Italy.  i 


Mcsic. — If  Jenny  Lind  again  visits  these  United  States,  as  she 
proposes,  she  will  be  welcomed  back  with  enthusiasm,  and  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  exchanging  Swedish  notes  for  American  gold. 

■  I   mmm  >  

Our  Portraits. — Having  presented  likenesses  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  order  of  their  nomination,  we  shall  fol- 
low with  a  fine  portrait  of  Col.  Fremont,  now  being  engraved. 


THE  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY. 

The  spirited  original  picture,  another  of  our  national  series,  fr« 
the  pencil  of  Billings,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  56  an. 
57  of  this  number,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated.  When  the 
obnoxious  revenue  acts  were  passed,  the  leading  patriots,  including 
many  of  the  ladies  of  America,  who  indeed,  set  tho  example, 
formed  associations  agreeing  to  abstain  from  tea,  from  which  arti- 
cle tho  British  government  expected  to  derive  a  large  income. 
They  adhered  to  their  resolution  with  great  constancy.  Lord 
North  then  allowed  the  East  India  Company  to  export  tea  to 
America  without  paying  export  duty,  thinking  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cans could  get  it  at  less  cost  than  the  British,  they  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  duty.  He  was  mistaken.  The  ship  Eleanor,  Capt. 
James  Bruce,  and  the  ship  Beaver,  Capt.  Hezckiah  Coffin,  arrived 
with  cargoes  of  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  Nov.  20,  1773.  A  public 
meeting  of  citizens  was  immediately  called,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  and  that  the  ships  should  be  sent 
back.  The  governor  and  council  refused  to  clear  the  ships  without 
landing  the  tea.  The  consignees,  menaced  by  tho  populace,  sought 
refuge  from  violence  in  Castle  William.  Meetings  were  held  in 
Fancuil  Hall  and  the  Old  South,  and  the  patriots  resolved  to 
maintain  their  position.  The  authorities  continued  obdurate.  The 
captains  of  the  vessels  were  willing  to  clear  if  permitted,  but  tho 
collector  of  the  port  refused  to  grant  them  leave,  and  ships  of  war 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

At  dark,  on  the  16th  of  December,  a  large  party  of  men,  dis- 
guised as  Mohawk  Indians,  some  of  whom  had  attended  the  popu- 
lar meeting  in  the  Old  South,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  rushed 
to  Griffin's  Wharf,  where  the  tea  ships  lay,  shouting,  "Boston 
harbor  for  a  teapot !"  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
banded  together,  a  few  disguised  as  Indians,  tho  remainder  with 
their  faces  blackened  for  fear  of  discovery,  as  it  was  a  moonlight 
night.  They  boarded  the  ships,  broke  open  tho  hatches,  and  in 
the  space  of  three  hours  broke  up  342  chests  of  tea  and  threw  their 
contents  into  the  dock.  This  revolutionary  act  excited  the  aston- 
ishment and  wrath  of  the  ministerial  party ;  its  fame  circulated 
throughout  the  land  ;  in  the  great  seaports  no  person  ventured  to 
receive  the  tea,  and  the  company's  ships  were  compelled  to  return 
to  England.  Some  of  our  first  citizens  participated  in  this  deed, 
and  long  afterwards,  when  crowned  with  fame  and  years,  related 
with  pride  their  agency  in  this  bold  execution  of  the  popular  will. 

Tho  locality  depicted  is  near  the  foot  of  Gridlcy  Street.  A 
crowd  are  collected  on  the  end  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  cheering  the 
patriots.  A  boat  filled  with  them,  in  their  Indian  disguise,  is  pull- 
ing off — but  their  comrades  are  already  engaged  emptying  the  con- 
tents of  the  ships.  There  arc  some  half  dozen  in  view  with  the 
"  Mohawks  "  on  board  of  each.  The  full  moon  in  the  sky  is  an 
historical  incident,  it  being  nearly  as  bright  as  daylight  when  the 
daring  deed  was  committed. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  John  Ladd  Flanders  to  Miss  Sarah 
Elizabeth  Holbrook;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  Mr.  James  Lodge  to  Miss  Mary  Lang- 
don  Greenwood ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Johnson  S.  Ennis  to  Miss  Mary 
McClosky ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Lane,  of  Leominster,  to 
Miss  Mary  S.  Binney. — At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Samuel  Cald- 
well, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Amelia  A.  Reynolds. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  James  M.  Emer- 
son to  Miss  Hannah  Graves. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Jabcz  H. 
Merrill  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Kimball —  At  South  Danvcrs,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland, 
Mr.  Ichabod  R.  Rogers  to  Miss  Clara  Russell.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Dimmick,  Mr.  George  H.  Stevens  to  Miss  Hannah  M.  Sumner. — At  Raynham, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Carver,  Nathan  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  King. — At  Fall 
River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  John  Kershaw  to  Miss  Maria  Connor. — At 
Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  John  C.  Reynolds  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Soper. — 
At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bushnell,  Dr.  Itufus  Woodward  to  Miss  Jenny  Fox. 
— At  West  Boylston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hardy  to  Miss  Delia  Maria 
Price. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Edward  Manchester  to  Miss 
Lucy  J.  Slocum,  of  Fairhaven. — At  Whitingham,  Vt.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ballon, 
Hosca  B.  Ballou,  Esq.  to  Miss  Adclia  A.  Murdock. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Hon  Luther  Stearns  Cushing,  53;  Miss  Chloe  A.  Lee,  41;  Mn. 
Mary  B.  Backus,  34;  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Page.  24;  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  cf 
Professor  Honeybun,  26;  Mr.  William  A.  Field.  62;  Mr.  George  Balterman, 
24. — At  Charlestown,  Widow  Fanny  Godsoe,  late  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — At 
Roxbury,  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Henderson,  48;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hall,  63;  Mrs.  Celia Cole- 
gate,  57. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  E.  Henry  Preston,  48. — At  Newtonville,  Mr. 
George  W.  Badger,  34 —At  West  Newton,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Stephenson,  26.— At 
Quincy,  Mr.  Henry  A.  French,  28;  Mr.  John  Wren.  37.— At  Waltham,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  S  Treat,  31. — At  Stoughton,  Mr.  John  Atherton.  30.— At  Salem,  Mr. 
Joseph  Marshall,  68;  Mr.  Rodnev  C.  Fletcher, 43;  Mrs.  Helen  Miranda  Cham- 
berlain, 22;  Widow  Mary  F.  Hovey,  38;  Mr.  Nicholas  L.  Derby,  48;  Capt. 
Pyam  Dodge,  82. — At  Ipswich,  Widow  Judith  Manning,  74  — At  Gloucester, 
Miss  Lydia  Ingersoll,  80. — At  Danversport,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire/T2. — At  Pep- 
perell,  Ebenezer  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  86. — At  North  Andover,  Mr.  Parker  Tyler, 
78  — At  Kingston,  Capt.  William  Bradford,  39. — At  Newburyport,  Miss  Mary 
Upton  Pease,  42. — At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Parkin,  28;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Leonard,  28. — At  Oxford,  Elnathan  Jones,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Boston,  76- 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

BY  I>R.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH. 

Six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  nearly  in  a  southerly  direction,  is 
the  poor,  degraded  town  of  Bethlehem.  It  is  elevated  and  exces- 
sively rough  for  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  bits 
and  fragments  of  coarse  limestone  which  arc  strewn  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  arable  land.  Bethlehem,  in  the  Hebrew,  means  bread 
town,  or  the  place  of  bread.  Ephratali,  which  signifies  fruitful,  was 
appended  to  it  at  an  early  period  in  Jewish  history,  on  account  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Some  travellers  describe  Bethlehem  to  oe  beautifully  located  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  with  cue  broad  street.  To  me  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle beauty  in  or  about  it.  On  three  sides  of  the  main  straggling 
village  of  low,  one  story,  rough  stone  houses,  almost  windowless, 
the  hills  rise  to  considerable  elevations,  and  present  immense 
patches  of  bare  limestone  on  which  there  is  neither  tree,  shrub, 
nor  grass.  From  the  village  southerly,  there  is  a  rapid  descent  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  I  imagine,  from 
the  time  it  required  to  walk  my  horse  from  the  great  plain  of  Jer- 
icho, through  the  wilderness  where  John  preached,  up  to  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem. 

During  the  imperial  rule  of  Rehoboam,  the  town  was  fortified, 
according  to  the  then  prevailing  system  of  walling  points  intend- 
ed to  be  strongholds  of  the  government.  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
masonry  remains,  referable  to  that  distant  period.  Being  on  the 
direct  line  of  travel  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  more  importance 
was  probably  attached  to  the  place  while  the  Jebusites  held  pos- 
session of  the  former,  and  King  David  held  his  royal  court  for 
seven  years  in  the  latter  city. 

From  an  attentive  examination  of  the  region  in  and  about  Beth- 
lehem, it  is  evident  that  the  land  must  have  been  considered  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  at  some  distant  epoch  of  its  history,  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  hills,  far  back  from  the  town,  perhaps 
one  or  two  miles,  were  terraced  from  their  bases  to  their  tops. 
Even  the  solid  limestone  was  cut  like  stairs,  so  that  by  covering 
them  with  earth,  a  prodigious  extent  of  surface  was  thus  gained 
for  cultivation. 

It  presupposes  a  dense  population,  that  led  to  such  economy. 
And  it  also  shows  that  the  demand  for  food  was  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  enormous  expense  of  time,  money  and  human  labor  re- 
quired for  an  agricultural  undertaking  so  extraordinary,  at  any 
period  during  the  occupancy  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Two  events  occurred  in  Bethlehem  to  give  it  an  undying  re- 
nown. It  was  the  native  town  of  David,  the  poet  and  king  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  by  divine  appointment ;  but  more  illustrious 
for  being  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
As  far  back  in  the  chronicles  of  the  children  of  Israel,  as  when 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  magistrates  called  judges,  the 
town  existed  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  an  old  town.  It 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jesse,  a  descendant  of  Obed,  the 
father  of  David,  resided  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  if  the  particular  well 
from  which  the  king  longed  for  a  draught  of  water,  on  his  father's 
land,  is  the  one  still  pointed  out  by  the  guides,  it  is  easy  to  show 
some  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
his  property  principally  in  sheep. 

Modern  Bethlehem  looks  old  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  enthu- 
siastic antiquarians.  If  any  of  the  dwellings  are  of  clay  they  es- 
caped my  observation  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
brick  structures.  I  can  only  recall  to  memory  the  principal  fea- 
ture in  the  outside  appearance  of  the  houses — rough,  square  blocks 
of  stone  comprising  the  walls.  Others  may  have  discovered  a 
broad  street ;  but  the  widest  that  myself  and  companions  passed 
through  on  horseback  was  barely  wide  enough  to  permit  a  horse 
or  camel  coming  towards  us,  to  pass  by  without  friction. 

Flat  roofs  are  another  anomaly  to  persons  from  snowing  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  Bethlehem,  but  throughout 
Asia  Minor.  It  19  not  necessary  to  have  pointed  or  inclined  roofs 
to  favor  the  sliding  off  of  bodies  of  snow,  as  none  falls  there  be- 
low the  peaks  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  now  a  dirty,  neglected  village,  with  narrow 
streets  and  crooked  lanes.  Nothing  cheerful,  social  or  inviting  is 
discoverable  in  it  to  the  civilized  stranger.  There  arc  consider- 
able enclosures  of  olive  trees  near  by  the  village  ;  and  very  rude 
stone  wall  land  divisions  here  and  there.  Just  at  the  north  of 
the  village  there  are  large  piles  of  small  stones,  thrown  together, 
it  was  presumed,  to  clear  the  land  of  the  incumbrance.  The  in- 
habitants are  Arabs,  speaking,  of  course,  the  Arabic  language.. 
They  arc  a  swarthy,  black-eyed,  coarse  black-haired  race — having 
a  restless,  wild  expression.  Nowhere  in  Palestine  arc  the  females 
of  a  more  unrefined  appearance.  A  majority  of  them  were  pretty 
tall,  with  high  check  bones — walking  about  in  a  single  blue  cot- 
ton garment,  something  like  a  farmer's  frock.  Every  one  of  them, 
in  door  or  out,  wear  veils  over  their  faces — which,  with  the  mass- 
es is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  as  hard  in  texture  as  their 
blue  tunics. 

Females  have  no  position  in  that  country,  whether  native  or  of 
foreign  birth.  They  are  very  considerably  in  excess  over  the 
males,  and  always  will  he  so  long  as  the  present  mode  of  rais- 
ing recruits  for  the  army  consists  of  stripping  a  settlement  by  sur- 
prise, of  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms — who  seldom  ever 
return  when  once  in  the  army.  No  woman  would  hazard  her  rep- 
utation by  exposing  her  face  to  the  gaze  of  a  man,  however  low 
her  condition  in  the  social  scale.  Even  little  girls  of  a  tender 
age  seem  instinctively  to  cover  their  faces  when  a  man  is  in  sight. 
They  contrive  to  liberate  one  eye,  purtially,  in  pa.sing  or  ranging 
through  the  6treets. 


Sheep  and  goat-raising  is  the  main  business  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  with  the  Bethlehemites.  Unpromising  as  the  surface  of 
the  land  appears,  however,  with  the  miserable  cultivation  it  has,  it 
yields  amazing  crops.  Neither  composts  nor  manures  are  used. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  exhaustless.  A  constant 
decomposition  of  the  limestone  most  largely  contributes  to  this 
curious  and  satisfactory  result. 

Sitting  on  my  horse  one  day,  I  saw  a  farmer  at  a  short  distance 
in  a  field,  sowing  grain.  He  scattered  the  seeds  freely  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner,  but  on  ground  in  no  manner  of  way  fitted  to  re- 
ceive them,  according  to  American  notions  of  farming.  He  was 
followed  by  a  miscellaneous  troop  of  birds,  of  different  plumage 
and  sizes,  whose  little  bills  seemed  to  pick  up  the  kernels  as  fast 
as  he  scattered  them. 

A  few  rods  in  the  rear,  another  Arab  farmer  was  driving  a  yoke 
of  miserable,  feeble  cattle.  Their  horns  were  gnarly,  in  ridges, 
similar  to  a  ram's  and  hardly  half  developed,  besides  pointing  at 
different  directions.  The  yoke  was  a  long,  straight  stick,  with 
long  pins  let  through  holes  each  side  their  necks.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  sec  the  cattle  at  the  extremities  of  one  of  these  yokes, 
all  of  ten  feet  apart. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  primitive  than  th«  plough  with 
one  handle.  Perhaps  the  coulter,  tipped  with  a  bit  of  iron,  was 
nothing  but  the  crook  of  a  limb  from  a  hard  wood  tree.  He  held 
in  his  right  hand  a  pole,  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  quite  the  size 
of  a  rake  handle,  armed  with  a  sharp  iron  goad  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  dull,  rude  chisel  at  the  other.  He  ploughed  in  the  grain 
which  escaped  the  industrious  pursuit  of  the  birds.  Occasionally 
the  plough  caught  a  root  of  a  grape  vine,  or  some  other  similar 
obstruction,  which,  if  the  cattle  had  not  the  strength  to  drag  the 
plough  through,  was  cut  oft"  with  the  chisel.  It  was  painful  to 
witness  the  severity  and  cruelty  practised  with  those  goads.  A 
sharp  needle  thrust  into  the  haunches  is  abominable,  but  it  is  the 
custom,  and  therefore  followed  by  all  preceding  as  it  will  be  by 
succeeding  generations. 

At  best,  the  furrow  was  superficial,  and  consisted  essentially  in 
turning  over  the  stones,  and  a  very  little  soil  over  the  grain. 
What  I  thus  witnessed,  brought  to  mind  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 
The  Saviour  actually  stated  a  well-known  fact  in  husbandry,  at 
that  day,  which  he  saw,  and  the  same  thing  is  practised  now,  as 
it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Hence  it  was  no  poetical  de- 
scription in  the  parable,  as  suggested  by  biblical  expositors. 

Kindness  to  birds  and  horses  is  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  Mohammedans.  I  have  often  had  an  opportu- 
nity in  Egypt  of  seeing  birds  instantly  take  wing  on  discovering 
persons  dressed  differently  from  the  fellahs,  or  farmers,  but  re- 
main quite  unconcerned  in  their  presence.  They  have  no  guns, 
while  hats  and  coats  indicate  to  their  small  intelligence,  absolute 
destruction. 

It  possesses  a  most  excellent  soil  for  barloy  and  wheat.  Barley 
is  the  principal  crop,  easily  raised  and  requires  the  least  attention. 
Grapes  will  grow  anywhere  in  Syria,  but  attain  their  fullest  size 
and  flavor  in  Palestine,  as  does  the  fig  also.  Wine  of  an  admira- 
ble quality,  which  is  really  nothing  but  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape, 
might  be  made  in  almost  unlimited  abundance.  It  has  the  color 
of  sherry ;  is  mild  and  delicious.  In  Jerusalem,  the  man  with 
whom  I  lodged  told  me  he  manufactured  his  own  wine  from  grapes 
brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country  by  the  Arabs,  which 
could  be  afforded  by  him  at  fifteen  cents  a  gallon.  No  grapes  are 
cultivated  expressly  for  wine-making,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  vines 
by  the  monks  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  here  and  there 
among  the  mountains.  Mohammedans  use  no  wine,  and  hence 
none  being  required  for  their  own  consumption,  all  they  make  by 
gathering  wild  grapes  is  clear  gain  out  of  the  Christians  and  Jews. 

Radishes,  melons,  beans  and  some  other  garden  pulse  arc  grown 
abundantly  in  Bethlehem.  Poultry,  too,  is  raised  to  any  amount, 
according  to  the  demand,  but  always  exceedingly  cheap.  Eggs 
may  be  had  extremely  low. 

Honey  abounds.  Stacks  of  bee-hives  may  be  seen  close  to  the 
houses  in  Bethlehem,  consisting  of  earthem  pots,  a  foot  or  so  in 
diameter,  by  two  in  length,  piled  up  their  sides,  one  above  another, 
like  logs  of  wood.  The  outward  end  is  covered  over  with  a  sheet 
of  clay,  leaving  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bees.  Eaeh  pot  has  a  colony.  When  full,  the  owner  knocks  in 
the  clay  with  a  pole,  pulls  out  the  sheets  of  virgin  comb,  leaving 
a  little  to  keep  the  bees  at  home,  claps  on  a  now  sheet  of  clay, 
and  labor  is  immediately  recommenced. 

Fig  trees  attain  the  dimensions  of  our  largest  apple  trees,  many 
having  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  a  clean,  beautiful  tree, 
very  much  resembling  a  field  beech,  as  observed  in  old  pastures 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Their  productiveness  is  amaz- 
ing, and  if  there  was  any  market  for  the  fruit,  the  profit  would  be 
most  satisfactory. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  village,  there  is  a  large  stone  edifice, 
standing  on  a  foundation  of  limestone.  It  is  the  Convent  or  church 
of  the  Nativity,  covering  the  manger  where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
first  appeared  on  earth.  A  winding  road  passes  by  it  down  hill 
towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  coming  up  from  the  Dead  Sea,  the  traveller  comes  through 
a  winding  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and  the  first  view  of  Bethle- 
hem exhibits  a  kind  of  inclined  oval  basin,  facing  the  cast.  Ex- 
actly in  fronf^is  a  high  mass  of  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
the  convent. 

Just  before  reaching  the  centre  of  the  basin,  there  is  a  lot,  con- 
taining, to  appearance,  about  four  acres,  which  has  formerly  been 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  now  in  ruins.  A  stone  edifice  stood  nearly  in 
the  middle,  which  has  been  thrown  down  and  the  blocks  of  hewn 
stone  scattered  about.  A  few  old  olive  trees  are  growing  in  the 
midfct.  This  is  the  exact  field,  says  all  tradition,  where  shep- 
herds were  watching  their  flocks  when  the  glad  tidings  were  an- 


nounced to  them  that  the  Saviour  had  been  born  at  the  inn  of  that 
day,  or  properly,  stopping-place  for  strangers,  now  called  caravan- 
saries, at  the  top  of  the  rock  where  the  convent  stands  to  mark 
the  holy  place.  Panoramic  views  of  the  convent  are  quite  com- 
mon, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  exhibit  on  canvass  the  appear- 
ance of  the  interior. 

Originally,  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  which  is  embraced  in  the 
convent,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantino.  How  many  times  it  has  been  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  since,  no  record  declares.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  pres- 
ent building  is  comparatively  modem. 

The  place  called  the  manger  appeals  to  have  been  originally  a 
kind  of  grotto  or  cave  in  the  limestone,  which  are  numerous  in 
Palestine.  If  it  was  enclosed  in  the  original  premises  of  the  cara- 
vansary presumed  to  have  be<!n  on  that  spot,  the  shelving  roof  of 
rock  might  have  been  used  for  sheltering  horses  and  sheep  from 
the  violence  of  rain  storms,  which  are  severe  and  copious  there  in 
the  rainy  season.  Without  discussing  the  subject  of  whether  the 
sacred  place  was  an  elementary  stable  or  not,  no  shadow  of  doubt 
is  in  the  way  of  believing  that  the  Saviour  was  born  just  where  the 
perpetually  burning  lamps  indicate  the  great  event  occurred. 

Close  by  it  are  two  stone  boxes,  or  technically,  sarcophagi.  One 
contains  the  bones  of  St.  Jerome,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
known  as  the  Vulgate.  In  the  other,  the  bones  of  Eusebius,  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  a  native  of  that  once  proud  city,  Cnjsarea, 
which  Herod  the  Great  made  the  capital  of  Judea,  now  without  a 
solitary  house  of  any  description,  or  a  human  being  residing  with- 
in its  former  jurisdiction. 

The  convent  is  inhabited  by  indolent  monks,  and  the  unceasing 
quarrel  maintained  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  monks  for  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  manger,  is  disgraceful  to  any  party  pro- 
fessing Christianity. 

In  1851,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  stone  floor,  perhaps  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  shows  where  a  large  silver  star 
had  been  placed,  to  indicate  where  the  star  rested  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  wise  men  from  the  East.  It  had  been  stolen  a  year 
or  two  before,  by  being  wrenched  from  the  bolt  in  the  floor. 
Grave  negociations  between  the  French  and  Russians,  for  the 
honor  of  fastening  down  another  star,  are  fresh  in  recollection. 

Upon  what  authority  the  population  of  Bethlehem  is  fixed  at 
three  thousand,  is  unknown.  I  was  there  on  the  day  of  a  fair, 
when  neighboring  villagers  came  in  with  various  vegetable  pro- 
ducts for  sale  and  exchange ;  and  lively  as  the  scene  was,  the 
strangers  added  to  the  inhabitants,  it  struck  me,  fall  far  short  of 
three  thousand. 

Weaving  on  the  ground,  by  the  most  primitive  contrivances 
imaginable,  may  be  seen  in  passing  by  the  doors.  I  even  saw  a 
woman  in  the  road,  sitting  on  the  ground,  weaving  a  reel  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  good  texture.  Seeds  of  cotton  are  all  separated 
from  the  wool  by  the  fingers,  and  the  cotton  spun  on  a  wooden 
spindle,  twisted  adroitly  and  rapidly  by  the  thumb  and  fore-finger 
of  the  right  hand. 

Beads,  rulers,  paper  folders,  little  boxes,  etc.,  made  of  olive 
wood,  are  manufactured  as  holy  keepsakes  for  travellers.  The 
Jews  peddle  a  variety  of  small  articles  of  the  same  kind.  Mechani- 
cal and  artistical  skill  are  in  a  low  state  in  Syria  generally,  except 
among  the  manufacturers  of  jewelry,  in  whick  the  work  vies  with 
European  ingenuity. 

Not  many  Jews  are  seen  in  Bethlehem.  It  is  not  one  of  their 
favorite  stations  on  account  of  holy  associations,  like  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem.  Between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  however,  there 
is  a  square  structure  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  precisely  where 
Rachel,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  died  in  child- 
birth. Delegations  of  foreign  Jews  are  frequently  arriving  and 
departing  from  the  venerated  grave.  Their  respect  for  it  and  their 
prayers,  when  their  eyes  are  first  gratified  with  the  sight,  are 
characteristic. 

When  a  traveller  arrives  at  the  convent,  which  is  of  necessity 
on  horseback,  groups  of  idle  boys  collect  about  tho  door  to  ex- 
amine the  stranger.  When  he  re-appears  to  depart,  he  is  beset  by 
the  hawkers  of  small  wares,  already  described.  They  have  learn- 
ed the  veneration  which  foreign  Christians  entertain  for  everything 
down  to  a  pebble,  from  their  locality,  and  take  advantage  of  it  by 
palming  off  lots  of  articles,  no  doubt,  which  had  their  origin  some- 
where else. 

A  luncheon  is  always  procurable  in  the  convent,  of  wine,  bread, 
cheese,  butter  and  dried  fruits,  if  out  of  season  for  fresh  grapes, 
figs  and  oranges.  No  price  is  fixed  for  the  entertainment,  but  it 
is  expected  they  will  be  paid  for,  generously,  of  course. 

From  a  cursory  ramble  through  Bethlehem,  and  the  positive 
evidence  of  its  former  large  population  when  the  mountains  were 
terraced,  patient  explorations  by  digging  would  bring  some  curi- 
ous remains  to  the  surface.  Stone  coffins  are  frequently  found  in 
tilling  the  land,  at  great  elevations  in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  they, 
no  doubt,  abound  not  far  below  the  surface  in  the  valley  of  Beth- 
lehem. Near  the  pools  of  Solomon,  which  were  magnificent 
achievements  in  their  day  for  supplying  Jerusalem  with  water, 
future  archaeologists,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  make  interesting  dis- 
coveries. 

Hebron,  however,  and  the  wholo  plain  of  Jericho,  to  the  anti- 
quarian, to  say  nothing  of  Jerusalem,  whenever  the  civilization  of 
the  people  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  protect  and  encourage  ex- 
plorations, will  yield  up  memorials  of  infinite  importance,  to  illus- 
trate the  ancient  condition  of  the  Canaanites  and  Jews. 


Among  well  bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affected,  con- 
tempt of  others  is  disguised,  authority  concealed,  attention  given 
to  each  in  his  turn,  and  an  easy  stream  of  conversation  maintained 
without  vehemence,  without  interruption,  without  eagerness  for 
victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  superiority. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Tho  three  principal  lumber  markets  of  the  Union,  arc  Chicago, 
Albany  and  Bangor.  The  steam  fire  engine  "Miles  Green- 
wood "  was  weighed  on  approved  scales  at  the  City  Yard  a  few 
days  since,  when  its  weight  was  found  to  be  17,126  pounds,  or  a 

little  more  than  eight  and  three-fourths  tons.  "  Patriotism," 

said  Samnel  Johnson,  "  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  In 

the  Atlantic  mills,  in  Lawrence,  arc  176  female  operatives  who 
have  worked  there  for  three  years  or  more.    Seven  of  them  have 

worked  there  seven  years.  There  are  120  colleges  in  the  United 

States.  The  students  exceed  12,000.  Since  the  loss  and  star- 
vation of  two  children  in  the  Union  township,  Bedford  county,  Pa., 
the  mother  has  died  from  excessive  grief,  and  the  father  is  lying  in 

a  critical  condition  from  the  same  cause.  The  canker  worms 

infest  the  trees  in  large  districts  in  West  Cambridge,  Somerville 
and  Mcdford,  destroying  the  foliage.    Some  large  orchards  look 

as  if  fire  had  swept  through  them.  The  steam  navigation  of 

the  western  waters  is  said  to  employ  liftcen  thousand  officers  and 

men.  Heretofore  the  name  of  a  vessel  once  recognized  by  the 

government,  could  not  be  changed  except  by  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress.   A  law  has  recently  been  passed  vesting  the  power  to  make 

such  changes  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Five  hundred 

tons  of  ordnance  stores,  including  20,000  muskets,  have  just  been 

shipped  by  the  government  from  New  York  to  California.  An 

organ,  to  cost  twonty-five  thousand  dollars,  has  been  ordered  for 

the  Mnsic  Hall  in  this  city.  Deacon  Bcnj.  Ilslcy,  an  old  and 

highly  venerated  citizen  of  Portland,  died  suddenly  during  service 
at  the  Federal  Street  Baptist  Church,  on  a  recent  Sunday.  His 
head  was  observed  to  hang  one  side  by  those  near  him,  supposed 
in  a  fainting  fit.    He  was  immediately  taken  out  of  the  church,  and 

died  without  a  struggle.    His  age  was  86.  This  country  never 

saw  so  prosperous  a  time,  as  the  one  in  which  we  live.  To  which- 
ever side  one  looks  one  is  amazed  at  the  unbounded  prosperity, 
enterprise,  wealth  and  progress  which  meet  the  eye.  De- 
cency is  a  matter  ot  latitude.  In  Turkey  a  man  with  tight  pants 
on  is  considered  so  great  a  vulgarian  that  he  is  not  tolerated  in 
respectable  society.  To  spit  in  the  presence  of  an  Arab  is  to  make 
the  acquaintance  with  his  cheese-knife.  In  Russia  that  man  is 
considered  low  who  refuses  a  warm  breakfast  of  fried  candles.  In  . 
this  country  vulgar  people  are  such  as  keep  good  hours  and  live 

within  their  income.  The  ship-yards  at  Baltimore  are  now  in1- 

a  more  prosperous  condition  than  for  several  years  past,  and  there 
will  be  twice  the  number  of  large  class  vessels  launched  this  year 
that  there  were  last.  The  New  York  Sunday  Courier  under- 
stands that  Barnum  has  received  an  offer  from  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace  in  England,  of  fivo  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  go 
over  there  and  take  charge  of  one  of  its  departments,  and  the  edi- 
tors learn  that  Barnum  thinks  seriously  of  accepting  the  proposed 

offer.  Vestvali  is  a  Pole  by  birth,  and  is  unmarried.    She  is 

accompanied  by  hor  brother,  and  intends  to  return  to  Mexico  in 

the  fall,  where  she  is  idolized.  When  a  buffalo,  in  his  way 

across  the  prairie,  comes  upon  a  spot,  where  one  of  his  kind  has 
recently  shed  his  blood,  he  sets  up  a  gathering  cry,  or  roar:  one 
after  another,  the  whole  herd,  summoned  by  his  indignant  bellow, 
hasten  to  tho  spot,  and  toss  up  tho  earth,  with  hoof  and  horn,  till 

they  have  wiped  out  the  stain.  Ilev.  Edward  Anthon,  rector 

of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Taunton,  is  about  to  remove  to  New 
York,  to  become  assistant  minister  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  in  that 

city,  of  which  his  father,  Dr.  Anthon,  is  rector.  A  company 

of  capitalists  is  about  making  another  attempt  to  raise  tho  sunken 
steamer  Atlantic  in  Lake  Erie.  They  design  to  sink  and  fasten 
to  her  hull  a  great  number  of  buoys,  somewhat  resembling  empty 
casks. 


Why  they  annex. — Tho  reason  why  our  British  friends  keep 
so  busy  annexing  kingdom  after  kingdom  in  the  East,  may  be 
found  in  the  prodigious  wealth  of  the  storied  land.  Of  precious 
stores  of  gold,  Nadir  Shah,  in  1740,  carried  away  not  less  than 
£2,500,000.  In  Jahanquier's  biography,  he  relates  that  a  golden 
platform  round  his  throne  weighed  forty  tons :  and  the  tomb  of 
Akbar  cost  cloven  millions  of  dollars. 


Gone  off. — Colonel  Colt,  of  revolver  reputation,  was  recently 
married  at  Middle-town,  Connecticut,  and  witli  li is  lady,  is  now 
making  the  European  tour.  No  doubt  he  will  be  extensively  lion- 
ized abroad,  for  his  arms  have  made  him  famous  everywhere. 
"  Thrice  is  lie  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  but  six  times  is 
he  armed  who  has  a  Colt's  revolver. 


Too  bad. — By  a  blunder  of  the  types,  a  bookseller's  advertise- 
ment lately  announced,  instead  of  "  The  Virginia  Comedians,  or 
Old  Days  in  the  Old  Dominion,  by  a  Lawyer  of  Richmond," — 
"  The  Virginia  Comedian,  or  Old  Dogs  in  the  Old  Dominion,  by 
a  Sawyer  of  Richmond." 

«    »mm  *  '  

Mercantile  Liuhauy  Association. — The  new  president  of 
this  society  is  Ira  Chase,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Chase  Brothers, 
un  active  business  man,  and  well  qualified  for  the  post.  Mr  Car- 
los Pierce,  the  retiring  president,  lias  been  presented  with  a  splen- 
did service  of  plate. 


The  great  Bore. — Many  intelligent  persons  who  have  recent- 
ly visited  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  predict  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
five  years.  We  hope  it  will,  but  wc  must  confess  it  appears  to  us 
a  "  hard  road  to  travel." 


TnE  Combdians. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  have  summer  engagements  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Montreal.    Wherever  they  appear,  tkay  arc  sure  to  please. 


illansiiic  (Satljcriiiigs. 


Vast  numbers  of  grasshoppers  have  again  made  their  appear- 
ance in  California. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  farmers  arc  at  present  in  the  Con- 
necticut House  of  Representatives.  There  are  also  seven  farmers 
in  the  Senate. 

A  new  lighthouse,  which  is  to  be  ninety  feet  in  height,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  Pass  into  Sabine 
Lake,  Texas. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  been  opened  as  far  westward  as 
Guclph,  a  distance  of  87  miles  from  Toronto,  and  extending  to- 
wards Port  Sarnia,  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

The  New  London  Star  learns  that  the  $200,000  necessary  to  be 
raised  to  extend  the  N.  H.  &  N.  L.  Railroad  to  Stonington  has 
been  subscribed,  and  that  the  road  will  be  put  under  contract  at 
once. 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  does  not  remember  a  time  when  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  Eastern  Ohio,  were  making  preparations  to  go  West.  The 
fever  appears  to  be  at  the  highest  point. 

There  are  at  present  sixty-three  factories  situated  in  different 
parte  cf  California  in  win:  li  quarts  grinding  and  extracting  the 
gold  by  machinery  is  carried  on.  Thirty  of  these  arc  driven  by 
steam  engines,  the  others  by  water  wheels. 

The  editor  of  the  Eastern  Argus  has  seen  a  butterfly  caught  in 
Buxton,  that  measures  about  rive  inches  between  the  tips  of  his 
wings  when  spread ;  the  body  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  tbrcc 
quarters  of  an  inch  round.    The  colors  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  submarine  cable  connecting  Ogdensbnrg  with  Prescott, 
Canada,  has  been  successfully  placed  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
thus  jmtting  New  York  and  Canada  in  direct  communication.  But 
fifteen  minutes  were  required  to  stretch  the  wire  the  entire  distance, 
one  mile. 

A  monster  owl  was  lately  killed  in  Hardwick,  Vt.,  whose  ex- 
tended wings  measured  six  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  There  was  one 
of  equal  size  killed  at  that  place  some  time  since.  They  were  both 
white,  and  did  not  surrender  until  several  rifle  balls  had  been  fired 
into  them. 

During  a  recent  thunder  storm,  the  lightning  came  down  upon 
a  pasture  of  Charles  Titcomb,  of  Kensington,  N.  H.,  descending 
perpendicularly  into  the  earth  for  about  thirty  feet,  so  as  to  form  a 
good  well  of  water.  The  hole  is  as  big  as  a  barrel,  and  it  was 
formed,  like  the  holes  of  the  chipmunk,  without  throwing  out  any 
earth. 

Near  Monticcllo,  N.  Y.,  a  flock  of  pigeons  lately  settled,  nearly 
twelve  miles  in  length.  The  wild  pigeons  seem  to  gather  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  at  certain  seasons  for  important  purposes. 
Perhaps  they  hold  conventions  and  nominate  candidates,  and  lay 
down  platforms — who  knows  !  , 

In  Fort  Bend  county,  Texas,  a  man  walking  in  the  forest,  leaned 
upon  a  stake  driven  into  tlie  ground.  The  stake  broke,  and  lo  !  a 
fancifully  arranged  cell  formed  by  bricks  was  disclosed,  nearly  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  cell  was  $1500  in  gold  and 
silver.    It  is  supposed  a  robber  hid  the  money  there. 

The  lady  editor  of  the  Clyde  (New  York)  Times  thinks  that 
"just  the  time  "  for  ladies  to  walk  is  in  the  morning,  when  tho  sun 
just  illumines  the  landscape;  when  the  song-birds  joyfully  trill 
their  melodious  notes ;  when  the  Mowers  send  forth  their  sweetest 
fragrance;  when  all  nature  is  lively,  lovely  and  refreshing. 

Ira  Davis  obtained  a  drove  of  young  cattle  in  Litchfield,  Lon- 
donderry and  Hudson,  N.  II.,  under  an  agreement  to  pasture  them 
in  Washington,  in  the  same  State,  drove  them  to  Hillsborough, 
and  sold  the  whole  lot.  The  roguery  was  discovered,  and  the 
cattle  recovered.  Davis,  it  is  supposed,  got  $1000  or  $1500  for 
the  whole. 

Lafayette  sent  for  a  hogshead  of  earth  from  Bunker  Hill  to  be 
placed  over  his  body  at  his  interment.  The  selectmen  of  Boston 
received  the  application  from  his  agent.  It  was  taken  from  the 
spot  where  General  Warren  fell,  and  accompanied  with  a  certificate 
that  it  was  "  genuine,"  signed  by  three  of  the  oldest  veterans  of 
the  town. 

The  people  of  Bemardston,  Franklin  county,  have  organized 
the  "Powers  Institute,"  with  the  $10,000  given  by  the  late  E.  E. 
Powers,  of  Georgia,  a  former  resident  of  that  town,  and  have  taken 
measures  to  put  the  institution  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  procure  plans  and  estimates 
for  a  suitable  building. 

Two  hundred  and  four  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Mackinaw, 
Chippewa,  Delta,  Emmett  and  Sheboygan,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan,  have  addressed  a  communication  to  Governor  Bingham, 
representing  the  suffering  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by 
reason  of  Mormon  depredations,  and  praying  some  relief  from  the 
nefarious  conduct  of  their  troublesome  neighbors. 

A  singular  mode  of  robbery  has  been  detected  at  Dublin.  A 
man  used  to  send  a  large  press  by  the  Liverpool  steamers,  headed 
"  this  side  up."  In  this  press  was  a  compartment  in  which  he  hid 
himself.  At  night,  when  all  was  still,  he  would  get  out  and  rob 
the  warehouse  of  valuables,  and  retreating  to  his  hiding-place, 
would  be  safely  conveyed  with  his  plunder  to  his  own  house. 

Madame  de  Bodisco  goes  to  Paris  on  the  first  of  August  steamer, 
and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  her  sons  are  in  the  imperial 
service.  Waldimer  de  Bodisco,  now  attached  to  the  Russian  lega- 
tion, has  lately  returned  home.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  old  baron, 
and  lias  a  brother  who  served  in  the  Imperial  Guard  during  the 
war,  but  has  since  resigned,  and  is  to  marry  a  Polish  princess. 

Owen  Cooney,  of  Chicago,  was  married  lately  to  Miss  Cynthia 
Robinson,  of  Leyden  Centre,  Illinois.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Robinson,  formerly  a  chief,  in  tho  right  of  his 
wife,  of  the  Pottawottamie  Indians,  who  once  inhabited  all  the 
broad  prairies  round  Chicago.  He  was  descended  from  Scotch 
blood,  mingled  on  his  mother's  side  with  the  Indian,  and  was  a 
gentleman. 

The  Dumfries  Standard  relates  that  at  Barjarg  porter-lodge,  a 
cat  had  her  litter  of  young  ones  taken  from  her  and  drowned. 
Next  day,  while  the  bereaved  cat  was  wandering  about  in  the 
fields,  she  lighted  upon  a  little  leveret.  She  gently  took  up  the 
tender  foundling,  carried  it  home,  deposited  it  on  the  bed  from 
which  her  own  kittens  had  been  ruthlessly  taken,  and  tended  it 
with  paternal  care. 

A  gentleman  residing  at  Livingston  parish,  La.,  has  a  very  sin- 
gular plant  in  his  garden,  which  appears  to  bo  a  sort  of  connecting 
link  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  The  plant  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  its  stems  reach  the  ground.  At  the  end  it  is 
armed  with  a  small  sharp  substance  with  which  it  pierces  insects 
and  lifts  thcin  into  its  calyx,  where  they  are  grasped  by  the  plant 
and  appropriated  to  its  support. 


Jorrign  jJtcms. 


Receiving  a  Crimean  medal  in  pawn  subjects  a  pawn  broker  I 
a  penalty  of  £20,  under  a  recent  act. 

Crimean  letters  to  May  31,  mention  the  report  that  70,000  ma- 
sons arc  to  rebuild  Sebastopol  after  the  departure  of  the  allies. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  government  had  resolved  to  erect 
the  Lombardo  Venetian  provinces  into  the  kingdom  of  Upper 
Italy. 

Tho  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbctt  aro  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  Farnham  churchyard,  in  lieu  of  tho  one  put  up 
shortly  after  his  decease. 

Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  have  made  a  joint  contribution 
of  £500  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  church  at 
Constantinople. 

A  marble  statue,  beautiful  and  in  perfect  condition,  has  been 
dug  up  in  making  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  a  church  in 
Atlantis,  Greece  ;  it  is  of  life  size,  and  represents  a  youth  leaning 
on  a  column. 

The  French  emperor's  intention  of  visiting  Algeria  in  Septem- 
ber, is  again  a  matter  of  public  interest  in  Paris.  It  is  current  that 
the  emperor  intends  to  apportion  fiefs  in  Algeria,  which  aro  to  be 
bestowed  as  rewards  for  public  services,  so  as  to  found  great  terri- 
torial families. 

Galignani's  Messenger  quotes  a  Neapolitan  journal,  called  the 
"  Eco  dell'  Espcrienza,"  as  an  authority,  for  the  following  proofs 
of  royal  mercy  :  that,  no  capital  punishment  had  taken  place  in 
the  Two  Sicilies  for  twenty-four  years,  and  that  during  that  time 
U8'J4  political  prisoners  had  been  pardoned ! 


Senilis  of  (&oll>. 


....  To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. — 
Swift. 

....  No  ashes  arc  lighter  than  those  of  incenso,  and  few  things 
burn  out  sooner. — Laiutor. 

....  Covetousncss,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken  root, 
never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his  life. — Tom  Brown. 

....  One  should  not  dispute  with  a  man,  who,  cither  through 
stupidity  or  shainelessness,  denies  plain  and  visible  truths. — Ijoacc. 

....  If  it  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  calumny  without  malice, 
it  is  equally  so  that  there  can  be  no  malice  without  some  desirable 
quality  to  excite  it. — Landor. 

....  There  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but  malignity  will  still  lessen 
it ;  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good  interpretation  will  not  enlarge. 
— L'Extrange. 

....  Men  are  every  day  saying  and  doing,  from  the  power  of 
education,  habit  and  imitation,  what  has  no  root  whatever  in  their 
serious  convictions. — Charming. 

....  If  the  sacrifices  to  virtue  are  often  hard  to  make,  it  is  al- 
ways joy  to  have  made  them,  and  a  person  never  repents  having 
done  a  good  action. — J.  J.  Rousseau. 

....  Names  that  lie  upon  the  ground  arc  not  easily  set  on  fire 
by  the  torch  of  envy,  but  those  quickly  catch  it  which  are  raised 
up  by  fame,  or  wave  to  the  breeze  of  prosperity. — Landor. 

....  It  would  be  most  lamentable  if  the  good  things  of  this 
world  were  rendered  either  more  valuable  or  more  lasting ;  for, 
despicable  as  they  already  ure,  too  many  aro  found  eager  to  pur- 
chase them,  even  at  the  price  of  their  souls. — Colton. 


Joker's  Buugct. 


The  fellow  who  dammed  up  the  Mississippi  with  a  chip,  has 
been  sent  for  to  cure  the  cancer  at  the  tropic. 

Five  glasses  of  whiskey  and  a  gallon  of  beer,  will  enable  ono  to 
see  a  sea-serpent  even  on  dry  land. 

In  this  dollar-and-cent-agc,  when  utility  is  the  great  god  of  our 
idolatry,  if  Mount  Calvary  were  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  railroad, 
it  would  be  carted  away  as  so  much  rubbish. 

A  rich  journeyman  printer  is  found  out  west.  He  is  being  ex- 
hibited with  ring-tailed  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  shaved  horses,  thrco 
legged  calves,  and  other  trinkets. 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  a  menagerie,  an  elephant  was  seen  to 
pick  up  the  loose  hay  with  his  trunk,  when  an  Irishman  exclaimed, 
"  What  sort  of  a  haste  is  that  atin'  hay  with  his  tail  1" 

My  opponent,  Mr.  Speaker,  persists  in  saying  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  floor.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  1  shall  not  inquire.  All  I 
have  got  to  say  is,  that  he  will  get  floored  if  lie  interrupts  me 
again. 

A  fashionable  gent  tripped  up  on  an  orange-peel,  the  other  day, 
and  broke  his  neck.  A  brass  locket,  threo  cents  in  change,  a  bot- 
tle of  hair  oil,  and  a  whalebone  cane,  arc  awaiting  redemption  at 
the  coroner's  office. 

The  Gloucester  News  tells  of  a  man  who  lost  a  favorite  cow, 
and  who  wound  up  his  eulogy  on  her  by  saying  :  "  She  was  as 
handsome  as  a  schoolmarm."  It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  know 
that  the  question  of  a  sehoolmarm's  beauty  can  now  be  so  easily 
decided. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  ISAAC,  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  magnificent  structure  accurately  delineated  on  this  page  is 
one  of  the  nolilcst  church  edifices  in  the  Russian  empire.  Our 
engraving  not  only  delineates  its  magnificent  facade,  its  towers 
and  its  lofty,  elegant  and  elaborate  dome,  but  the  adjacent  build- 
ings ;  and  shows  us  the  characteristic  life  of  a  Russian  street — the 
mounted  troopers,  groups  of  officers,  a  pleasure  carriage,  and  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  promenading.  The  drawing  has  the  minute 
fidelity  of  a  daguerreotype.  Isaac  of  Dalmatia,  whose  name  is 
given  to  this  cathedral,  was  the  patron,  in  the  calendar  of  tho 
Greek  church,  of  Peter  the  Great's  birthday.  Accordingly  the 
church  in  the  navy-yard  of  the  infant  city  was  built  in  honor  of 
that  saint,  of  timlicr  only,  Peter  feeling  certain  that  this  indication 
of  his  wishes  would  induce  his  successors  to  erect  a  more  preten- 
tious edifice.  This  first  church  was  burned  down,  and  he  built 
another  of  stone.    In  1763,  a  marble  one  was  substituted,  and  in 


church  is  approached  by  granite  staircases,  each  nine  feet  wide,  and 
contains  twentv  stoves  for  heating  the  church.  The  portico  on 
each  front  consists  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  each  of  seven 
feet  diameter  and  fifty-seven  feet  long,  in  one  block.  They  are 
the  largest  monoliths  yet  employed  for  such  purposes  ;  those  of  the 
Pantheon,  at  Rome— only  forty-seven  feet — exceeding  in  size  all 
those  of  antiquity  remaining.  The  dome  is  surrounded  by  twenty- 
four  columns,  each  forty-two  feet,  and  the  bell  towers  have  similar 
ornaments,  thirty  feet  each  in  height.  This  series  of  one  hundred 
and  four  monolithic  granite  columns  is  unsurpassed  in  number, 
sire  and  costliness,  by  any  similar  work  of  ancient  or  modern  art. 
A  remarkable  fact  was  discovered  in  their  excavation,  viz.,  that 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  workmen  were  made  to  place  their 
tools,  to  raise  their  arms  and  deliver  their  blows,  detached  such 
enormous  masses  from  the  living  rock  with  little  expenditure  of 
time  or  trouble.    The  celebrated  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the 


bronze  angels,  nine  feet  high,  each  weighing  34  cwt.  The  balustrade 
beneath  the  figures  is  also  bronzed.  The  dome,  which  has  a  very 
beautiful  outline  of  high  merit,  is,  internally,  avowedly  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  that  of  St.  Paul's  ;  but  instead  of  timber,  brick 
and  stone,  the  Russian  dome  is  of  iron,  filled  in  with  vases  like  our 
garden  pots,  which  the  architect  deemed  the  best  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  junction  of  strength  with  lightness.  Externally  it  is  cov- 
ered with  bronze,  divided  by  24  bold  ribs,  and  gilt  in  three  thick- 
nesses of  leaves  of  sterling  gold.  This  operation  was  entrusted  to 
the  supervision  of  three  of  the  principal  gilders  of  the  city,  who 
rejected  every  leaf  that  showed  any,  however  slight,  defect  on  be- 
ing tested.  The  gilders  worked  in  glass  masks,  with  air-tubes  like 
an  elephant's  proljoscis,  down  to  the  knees,  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
the  mercurial  amalgam,  the  electro  process  not  then  being  known. 
Deprived  of  the  easily  imagined  effect  produced  by  the  reflection 
of  the  suulight,  this  ovoid  of  pure  gold  relieves  itself  at  twilight 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  ISAAC,  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG,  RUSSIA. 


1817,  the  Emporor  Alexander  ordered  the  Chevalier  dc  Mont- 
ferrand  to  make  such  additions  as  should  render  the  building  wor- 
thy of  the  position  it  occupied  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Europe.  Montferrand  was  directed 
to  leave  the  east  end  standing.  A  year  was  occupied  in  erecting 
suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  machinery,  engi- 
neers and  army  of  workmen  destined  to  be  employed  on  the  build- 
ing. The  foundation  stone  was  laid  August  6,  1819.  During 
the  next  year  ten  engines  were  busy  in  driving  10,762  piles,  which 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  required,  for  the  support  of  the 
ponderous  superstructure.  Then  the  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  two  layers  of  blocks  of  granite,  l>cautifully  wrought,  although 
they  were  to  remain  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  They  serve 
as  a  base  to  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  more  ini|>or- 
tant  are  granite,  to  the  level  of  the  pavement,  the  remainder  lie- 
ing  constructed  of  compact  masonry  of  picked  stone,  laid  and 
cammed  like  street  pavements.     The  crypt  formed  below  the 


Vatican  loses  its  importance  in  comparison  with  the  raising  of  the 
first  column  of  the  portico  of  this  cathedral,  which  was  fixed  in 
its  place  in  forty  minutes,  before  the  present  emperor  and  empress, 
the  grand  duke,  and  a  crowd  of  highly  excited  spectators.  The 
twenty-four  columns  of  the  dome  each  weighed  in  the  quarry  sixty- 
six  tons,  and  each  was  raised  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  its 
place,  in  two  hours,  by  the  efforts  of  300  men,  in  perfect  silence, 
the  ringing  of  a  hell  giving  the  signals  of  command.  The  first 
was  placed  Nov.  28,  1837,  and  all  were  finished  in  two  months  of 
Russian  winter.  The  main  walls  of  the  building  al>ove  the  granite 
plinth  are  faced  externally  and  internally  with  white  marble  from 
Finland  and  Italy,  where  new  qnarrics  were  opened,  for  which 
roads  were  made  and  bridges  and  houses  built,  to  obtain  a  mar- 
ble superior  to  that  of  Carrara.  The  roofs  are  of  bronze  or  cop- 
per on  iron  framing.  The  groups  in  the  tympanum,  or  triangular 
space  in  each  pediment,  with  the  figures  at  the  angles  and  on  the 
summit,  are  of  plaster  electro-bronzed,  as  are  also  the  twonty-four 


in  simple  majesty  against  the  azure  sky ;  but  its  greatest  glory  is 
at  night,  when  a  thousand  sparkling  lights  are  constellations  sur- 
rounding the  far-beaming  emblem  of  our  religion.  Interiorly,  the 
cathedral  is  divided  into  a  Greek  cross,  with  the  dome,  as  usual,  at 
the  centre,  and  four  square  chapels,  each  surmounted  with  a  cam  - 
panile  at  the  angles.  Amongst  the  more  striking  decorations 
arc  40  bronze  angels,  each  21  feet  high.  Tho  centre  nave  is  175 
feet  long,  and  53  wide;  the  totnl  length,  268  feet — the  total  width, 
153  feet;  ornamented  at  the  cast  end  by  an  iconostasis,  or  altar- 
screen,  150  feet  long  and  70  feet  high,  of  white  marble,  encrusted 
with  porphyry,  jasper,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  enriched  with 
eight  Corinthian  columns  of  malachite.  The  great  bell,  of  worn  - 
out  and  recalled  coin,  weighs  1800  pouds,  the  diameter  is  eight  feet. 
The  large  bells  are  similar  in  form,  but  differ  in  their  embellish- 
ments. The  paintings  throughout  the  cathedral,  at  present,  are  in 
oil.  They  are  in  three  tiers,  painted  on  a  gold  ground,  in  most 
glowing  colors,  before  which  are  pendent  massive  silver  lamps. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  by  John  Andrew,  after  one  of 
Billings's  spirited  and  characteristic  designs  made  expressly  for 
our  journal.  The  State  arms  are  conspicuous  within  the  circle ; 
the  device  on  the  shield  being  three  ploughs,  superimposed  with  a 
horse's  head  above,  the  supporters  being  a  graceful  figure  of  Liberty 
and  Ceres  with  a  horn  of  plenty.  On  one  side  a  cider-mill  worked 
by  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  group  of  young  men  and  girls  picking 
and  harvesting  apples,  represent  the  agricultural  character  of  the 
State.  A  locomotive  in  the  distance  shows  the  modern  improve- 
ments that  science  and  capital  have  introduced.  The  scene  below 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  design.  It 
carries  us  back  to  the  days  when  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  was  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  red  man.  Surrounded  by  his  listening 
countrymen,  the  medicine  man  of  a  tribe  is  discoursing  of  grave 
matters  to  his  auditors.  The  earliest  settlement  in  New  Jersey 
was  made  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  between  the  years  1020  and 
1630,  by  Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York.    Being  joined  by 


Danes  and  Norwegians,  who,  in  1G38,  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  Swedes  and  Fins,  a  colony  was  formed  on  the  Delaware  River, 
the  land  on  each  side  having  been  purchased  of  the  aborigines  as 
far  as  navigation  extended.  In  1664,  the  territory  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  Charles  II.,  and,  as  the  grant  included  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Dutch  were  dispossessed,  and  the  territory  conveyed  to 
Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  Philip  Carteret  being  sent 
over  as  governor,  fixed  on  Elizabcthtown  as  the  seat  of  government 
in  1665.  In  1676,  the  province  was  divided,  the  western  part  be- 
ing annexed  to  New  York,  and  the  eastern  remaining  a  separate 
colony  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  British  crown.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  it  was  surrendered  to  Queen  Anne,  and  incorpo- 
rated with  New  York;  but  in  1738,  both  provinces  were  again 
placed  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  crown,  and  so  remained 
till  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  republican  constitution  of  the 
State  is  dated  July  2,  1776.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  heroic  State  of  New  Jersey  made  many  sacrifices,  and  her  sons 


gave  their  treasure  and  their  blood  freely  in  furtherance  of  the 
popular  cause.  Here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  the 
State  is  full  of  memorials  of  those  trying  and  heroic  days.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  State  debt,  January  1,  1854,  was  $65,000. 
"Value  of  the  productive  property  owned  by  the  State,  $252,174  12 ; 
whole  amount  of  productive  school  fund  owned  by  the  State, 
$395,043  59.  There  are  189  common  school  districts  in  the  State. 
It  contains  30  banks.  There  is  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Tren- 
ton. The  face  of  the  country  at  the  north  is  rather  mountainous 
and  broken,  the  central  part  is  undulating,  and  the  south  level. 
The  agriculture  of  the  State  is  very  productive,  even  the  sandy 
lowlands  producing  the  finest  fruit  through  liberal  culture.  Among 
the  most  important  works  of  internal  improvement  are  the  MorrU 
Canal,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  Camden  and  Amboy, 
the  Patterson  and  Hudson,  the  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  the 
Morris  and  Essex,  and  other  railroads  with  divers  branches.  The 
last  census  shows  a  population  of  nearly  500,000  persons,  including 
22,000  free  colored  persons.    The  climate  of  the  State  is  mild. 
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THE   LEAGUE   OF  GUILT. 

A  STORY  OF  HIGH  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

by  the  autiior  op  "the  contrabandist." 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  ASTOUNDING  REVELATION. 

In  silent  astonishment,  Eleanor  obeyed.  Passing  from  the 
room  through  a  side  door,  sho  accompanied  the  dwarf  through  a 
long  corridor,  leading  along  the  rear  of  several  apartments,  till 
they  entered  a  door  at  the  extremity,  opening  into  a  small  room 
which  was  seldom  used.  A  small  square  closet  led  from  this,  and 
was  situated  just  at  the  back  of  the  apartment  which  Eleanor  had 
left  with  her  uncle  awhile  before.    Here  the  dwarf  half  paused. 

"I5e  silent  now,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  and  enter  here.  Have 
no  scruples  with  those  who  are  unscrupulous  themselves.  Ho  not 
lcavo  this  closet  until  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  what  is  going 
on  in  yonder.  Go  !  You  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  this  business  ; 
it  concerns  your  fate." 

Noiselessly  he  opened  the  door;  and  the  next  instant  she  found 
herself  shut  up  in  the  little  dark  closet ;  and  yet  not  quite  dark, 
for  opposite  the  door  was  a  small  window,  opening  into  the  break- 
fast-room, and  covered  only  by  a  blind,  through  which  the  faintest 
light  came,  but  still  not  sufficient  for  her  to  distinguish  plainly  any 
object  about  her.  Through  this  blind  it  was  easy  to  see  and  hear 
everything  passing  in  the  breakfast-room  adjoining,  while  all  in 
the  closet  itself  was  invisible. 

At  a  table  in  this  room,  Victor  Briancourt  and  his  son  were 
seated,  with  pens,  ink  and  paper  strewed  about  before  them. 
*  *  #  #  # 

"  Sixty  thousand — sixty  thousand  !  payable  to  Victor  Brian- 
court  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Morley  Edmond,  with 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ashby,  of  Ashby  Place, 
etc.,  etc.;  and  a  life  annuity  into  the  bargain.  Really,  my  dear 
hoy,  that  opportunity  of  obliging  Sir  Edward  has  been  quite  a  good 
thing  for  me.  I  have  lived  quite  at  ease  ever  since  it  was  pre- 
sented to  mo.  I  may  say,  I  think,  without  flattery,  that  few  men 
would  have  thought  of  turning  it  to  such  golden  advantage.  A 
goodly  fortune  for  myself,  and  the  Ashby  estates  for  you,  with 
simply  the  loveliest  incumbrance  that  could  well  be,  in  the  shape 
of  pretty  Eleanor  herself   Not  badly  managed — eh,  Morley  \" 

"  Not  by  any  means,  if  it  all  succeeds.    But — " 

"  If — but !  Excuse  me,  but  this  is  rather  ridiculous,  my  dear 
fellow.  You  suspect  that  this  Hugh  Latimer  has  managed  to 
rival  you  in  her  good  graces.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to  think  so. 
That  he  may  have  tried — that  he  would  have  deemed  himself  only 
too  fortunate  to  do  so,  I  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt.  But  you 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  their  meeting  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
I  have  not  the  least  apprehension  in  that  respect.  Those  letters  it 
was  well  to  suppress,  however ;  for,  though  they  were  only  from 
the  sister,  they  might  have  had  an  effect  little  to  be  desired." 

"  As  it  is,  she  never  has  even  suspected  that  any  were  sent. 
Humphries  took  them  whenever  they  came.  I  dare  say  Miss  Lati- 
mer and  her  dear  brother  are  wondering  at  this  moment  why  Elea- 
nor never  acknowledged  those  precious  missives." 

"  Sir  Edward  was  only  too  willing  to  help  you  in  this  affair,  I 
t uppose V 

"  'Willing !  Ho  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and  ho  gave  his  orders 
to  her  directly  that  she  should  go  no  moro  to  Briarfield.  He 
would  have  shut  her  up  a  prisoner  if  it  had  been  necessary,  rather 
than  lose  the  means — the  only  means  of  fulfilling  his  bond  to 
you." 

"  Ha,  ha  I  I  am  glad  he  feels  his  need  of  fulfilling  it  so  relig- 
iously. It  leaves  me  less  trouble.  You  see  plainly,  Morley,  that, 
feeling  his  obligation  to  me,  as  ho  does,  there  can  be  little  that 
would  prevent  him  from  meeting  it.  If  Eleanor,  even  at  this  lato 
hour,  should,  from  any  caprice,  refuse  to  marry  you,  he  would  not 
allow  that  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  He  must  make  her 
yours,  whether  she  is  willing  or  not." 

"  And  mine  she  shall  be !"  *  *  * 

This  was  the  conversation  in  the  breakfast-room.  The  door  of 
Eleanor's  closet  was  locked  by  the  dwarf,  till  sho  had  heard  it 
through. 


It  was  a  full  hour,  ere,  after  leaving  the  library,  Eleanor  and  Sir 
Edward  Ashby  returned  tliither.  He  found  Eleanor  seated  where 
he  had  left  her  ;  her  face  paler  than  it  had  been  when  he  went  out, 
with  some  inward  agitation  depicted  upon  it  in  the  expression  of 
the  troubled  yet  almost  stern  eyes,  and  the  slight  compression  of 
the  lips.  He  saw  it  and  half  paused,  ero  resuming  his  scat,  re- 
garding it  with  an  involuntary  questioning  glance.  But  immedi- 
ately recollecting  himself,  he  made  some  slight  and  formal  apology 
for  having  kept  her  so  long  waiting,  and  took  up  the  subject  again, 
where  ho  had  left  it  off. 

"  I  observed  to  you,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  before  leaving  you,  that 
I  wished  you  to  appoint  a  day  when  this  marriage  shall  take  place. 
Jf  convenient,  it  would  be  desirable  that  you  do  so  to-day — now, 
if  you  will.  The  sooner  the  matter  is  definitely  arranged,  the  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  it  will  be." 

He  waited,  expecting  her  to  answer ;  but  she  sat  quite  silent, 
with  her  hands  clasped,  resting  upon  her  lap,  and  hor  eyes  fixed 


upon  the  floor.  If  he  had  observed  her  more  closely,  he  might 
have  seen  that  within  the  clasp  of  those  small  hands,  was  a  packet 
of  papers ;  that  the  fingers  were  closed  tightly  together  about 
them,  and  that  her  seemingly  set  glance  moved  to  these  more  than 
once.  It  was  then  that  Eleanor  was  seeking  strength  for  a  new- 
formed  resolution.  She  neither  moved,  nor  spoke,  nor  raised  her 
eyes  for  a  little  while. 

"  Eleanor,  you  comprehend  me,  I  think  ?"  ho  said,  frigidly, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  I  stated,  I  believe,  with  sufficient 
plainness,  that  I  desired  you  to  fix  at  once  on  the  day  of  your 
marriage." 

"  I  have  considered,  sir,"  now  answered  Eleanor,  calmly,  "  what 
you  were  pleased  to  say  to  me.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  appoint  the 
day  of  which  you  speak." 

He  regarded  her  with  a  cold  and  slightly  perplexed  air. 

"  O  then  you  leave  it,  I  presume,  to  the  option  of  Morley  !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  appointed  at  all." 

She  uttered  the  words  in  a  tone  of  quiet  yet  resolute  decision 
that  could  not  well  have  been  mistaken.  But  her  auditor  seemed 
for  a  moment  unable  to  comprehend  or  credit  its  full  meaning. 
He  started  and  turned  pale.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face  with 
a  look  of  almost  agony.  His  lips,  grown  suddenly  livid,  moved 
with  unspoken  words.    His  thin  fingers  clutched  nervously. 

"  Eleanor — Miss  Ashby,"  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  hoarse  tone, 
"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  I  think.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  speak  a  little  moro  explicitly  ?  What  is  it  that  you 
mean  V 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  single  moment  without  speaking.  In 
the  emotion  she  beheld,  was  the  evidence  of  the  importance  he 
placed  upon  the  bond  which  he  had  given  to  Victor  Briancourt, 
and  which  required  her  for  a  sacrifice. 

"  Well,  well,  Miss  Ashby,"  said  he,  recovering  himself,  as  ho 
saw  that  her  attention  was  attracted  to  his  emotion,  and  shrinking 
angrily  from  her  glance,  "  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion from  you.    Why  do  you  not  give  it  V 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  she  said, ."  that  I  have  reasons  for  declining  alto- 
gether the  honor  of  this  union  with  Morley  Briancourt." 

He  started,  and  half  rose  from  his  seat;  his  features  working, 
his  lips  quivering,  his  wholo  framo  convulsed  with  an  unaccount- 
able emotion. 

"  You  decline  !  you — "  He  stood  there,  unable  to  finish,  for 
tho  terror  and  wrath  that  inspired  him. 

And  Eleanor  Ashby,  trembling  at  the  storm  she  had  raised, 
pale  as  death,  but  nerving  herself  to  courage,  sat  silent. 

"  Eleanor  Ashby,  dare  to  say  that  again  !"  he  uttered,  finally,  in 
a  voice  hoarso  with  inward  passion. 

She  did  not  waver  or  shrink. 

"  Sir,  I  have  said  it,"  was  her  answer.    "  I  repeat  it !" 

"  You  will  not  repeat  it,  Eleanor  Ashby.  You  cannot — you  dare 
not  I"  he  uttered.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  How  have 
you  the  insolence  to  oppose  me  ?  What  accursed  spirit  prompts 
you  to  break  tho  bond  of  years — the  promise  given  for  you,  and 
agreed  to  by  you  !  Tell  me  your  reason — tell  mo,  I  say,  this 
instant  I" 

He  paused,  trembling  with  his  own  violence — a  violence  that 
agitated  and  shocked  his  niece  ;  but  she  would  not  give  way.  A 
two-fold  reason  actuated  her  in  her  decision,  for  she  would  have 
died  rather  than  submit  to  a  measure  which  made  her  hand  an 
object  of  deliberate  6ale,  and  the  man  whom  she  had  learned  to 
despise,  she  would  never  marry  in  any  case.  She  could  not  pro- 
long this  scene.  She  had  come  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  declar- 
ing her  motives,  of  Bhowing  him  the  knowledge  she  had  so 
strangely  gained ;  but  his  passionate  violence  unnerved  her. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  now.  This  evening  I  will 
do  so.  Meanwhile,  I  must  seek  an  interview  with  Morley  Brian- 
court.  Now  I  pray  you  to  excuse  me  from  prolonging  this 
discussion." 

With  a  grave  but  respectful  inclination  to  her  uncle,  she  slowly 
left  the  apartment.  Sir  Edward  Ashby  remained  standing  for  a 
moment,  when  she  had  left  him,  perfectly  silent  and  motionless, 
thunderstruck,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  by  which 
sho  had  disappeared.  Then,  with  a  form  that  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  a  countenance  rigid  and  pale  as  death  itself,  he  sank 
gradually  into  his  arm-chair.  A  little  while  he  sat  there,  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy,  with  a  cold 
and  gloomy  stare  of  despairing  misery.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  tell  why  this  single  act  of  Eleanor's  should  thus  affect  him ;  but 
an  indescribable  expression  of  anguish  rested  upon  his  features. 
The  tempestuous  fury  of  a  short  time  since  had  entirely  disap- 
peared.   He  was  weak,  helpless,  miserable  now. 

Soon  he  rose,  and  pouring  a  goblet  of  water  from  a  pitcher  upon 
the  table,  drank  it  slowly.  It  seemed  slightly  to  restore  him. 
He  walked  back  and  forth,  across  tho  apartment,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  rang  the  bell. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Briancourt,"  he  said,  to  the  servant  who  appeared, 
"  that  Sir  Edward  Ashby  requests  the  favor  of  an  interview  with 
him  here." 

The  man,  evidently  struck  by  the  strange  alteration  in  his  mas- 
ter's countenance,  bowed  silently  and  withdrew. 

The  baronet  resumed  his  scat  by  tho  table,  and  shortly  Mr. 
Briancourt  entered.  His  quick  eye  marked  tho  lingering  expres- 
sion of  misery  upon  the  countenance  of  his  host,  and  an  almost 
imperceptible  cloud  darkened  his  own  brow.  But  ho  came  for- 
ward with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  what  said  our  fair  Eleanor  V  he  asked, 
lightly. 

"  She  informs  me,"  answered  tho  baronet,  slowly,  "  that — "  He 
paused,  hesitatingly.  His  paleness  increased.  He  looked  ner- 
vously at  Mr.  Briancourt,  and  then  turning  away,  rose  and  com- 
menced pacing  the  floor  again,  with  a  half-supprcssod  groan. 


"  Well,  my  dear  friend  V  snid  that  gentleman,  with  an  air  of 
utter  carelessness,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  folded  hands. 

"  That,"  went  on  Sir  Edward,  as  if  every  word  were  wrung 
from  him  with  the  most  exquisite  torture,  "  she  has  found  reasons 
for  declining  the  honor  of  Morley's  hand." 

"  She  has,  eh  ?"  observed  Mr.  Briancourt,  with  easy  indifference. 
"  Well,  that  is  simply  what  we  had  all  suspected  before.  Of 
course  you  showed  Eleanor  that  she  had  expressed  her  intentions 
too  hastily,  without  due  consideration  V 

"  Victor,"  said  the  baronet,  and  his  tones  were  hasty  and  agitat- 
ed, his  glance  one  of  deprecating  anguish, — "  Victor,  I  could  not ; 
I  must  tell  you  the  truth.    I  was  unable — " 

"  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  friend,"  returned  Mr.  Briancourt,  smilingly, 
"  how  modest  you  ar*  !  You  really  undervalue  your  own  powers 
of  persuasion.  I  really  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  vou 
allowed  our  fair  friend  to  leave  you  without  having  exhibited  to 
her  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  declining  this  alliance." 

"  It  is  too  true  I"  groaned  the  baronet. 

"  Still,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  can  scarcely  credit  it  of  one 
who  has  so  much  reason  for  enforcing  obedience  in  this  case." 

His  voice  and  manner  were  perfectly  bland ;  his  fine  gray  eyes 
rested  with  the  utmost  softness  of  expression  upon  the  face  of  his 

host. 

"  Victor,  Victor,  have  mercy !"  uttered  the  baronet.  He  groaned 
with  agonv. 

Mr.  Briancourt  did  not  seem  to  hear.  With  that  same  soft 
glaneo  and  tone,  he  said  : 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  my  dear  Sir  Edward  Ashby,"  and  he 
laid  peculiar  6tress  upon  the  last  three  words,  "  that  had  I  been  in 
your  case,  she  would  have  been  persuaded  to  change  her  mind." 

"/  could  not  perstiade  her,  Victor!"  murmured  the  miserable 
man. 

"  O,  well,  there  is  time — there  is  ample  time.  You  will  confer 
with  her  again  to-morrow,  or  this  evening,  perhaps,  and  then, 
doubtless,  we  shall  come  to  the  point  satisfactorily  enough."  And 
Mr.  Briancourt  rose  with  a  friendly  smile  from  his  chair,  as  if 
about  to  take  his  departure. 

"But,  Victor,  I  fear,"  said  Sir  Edward,  tremulously,  "she — " 

"  My  dear  sir,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  fear,"  smiled  the 
guest.  "  You  will,  of  course,  open  the  subject  with  her  again,  as  I 
said,  either  this  cveniug  or  to-morrow?"  He  spoke  very  softly, 
with  the  utmost  politeness  and  deference  of  mien. 

The  baronet  writhed. 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  will  do  anything — everything.  But  you  know 
her.  She  is  an  Ashby — her  father's  child.  And  sho  says  sho  will 
not  marry  your  son." 

"  She  will  not  V  echoed  Mr.  Briancourt.  His  uttcranco  was 
slow,  moderate,  smooth.  "  She  will  not  1  O  yes,  Sir  Edward, 
she  will ;  or — "    He  paused — a  pause  of  significance. 

The  baronet  shuddered  through  every  limb.  Mr.  Briancourt 
approached,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  My  excellent  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  really  aro  wanting  in  con- 
fidence. As  I  remarked  before,  you  fail  to  place  a  sufficient  esti- 
mate upon  your  own  abilities.  I  am  quite  sure  you  can  bring 
your  fair  niece,  my  future  daughter-in-law,  to  reason.  And  the 
incentive  to  action  on  your  part,  too ;  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  you 
remember."  He  pressed  his  host's  icy  fingers  meaningly,  and 
glided  from  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ANOTHER  TURN  OP  THE  SCREW. 

For  hours  had  Eleanor  Ashby  remained  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  apartment,  meditating  upon  the  discovery  she  had  been  en- 
abled, through  the  means  of  Pequin,  to  make.  Resentment  and 
indignation  filled  her  as  she  thought  of  Morley  Briancourt's  late 
proceeding.  It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  mystery — the  silence  of 
Mary. 

And  as  she  thought  of  the  reason  of  the  suppression  of  this  cor- 
respondence, she  trembled  and  blushed  with  confusion  and  shame. 
Jealous — and  of  Hugh  Latimer !  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  The  bare  suggestion  of  a  possible  cause  for  such  a  feeling 
on  Morley  Briancourt's  part,  presented  now  for  the  first  time  to 
her  mind,  sent  a  thrill  to  her  heart,  and  suffused  her  cheek  with  a 
vivid  color  that  came  and  went  a  thousand  times  in  a  moment. 
Hugh  Latimer ! 

Rousing  herself  from  these  reflections,  with  a  still  burning  cheek, 
she  drew  her  desk  towards  her,  and  proceeded  to  pen  a  brief  note 
to  Miss  Latimer,  concerning  the  intercepted  correspondence.  She 
did  not  say  to  her  that  Morley  had  been  instrumental  in  the  work. 
She  merely  said :  "  I  have  not,  since  we  met,  heard  a  single  word 
from  you,  or  received  one  of  your  letters,  until  to-day."  She  did 
not  mention  tho  name  of  Hugh.  The  letter,  which,  had  not  jus- 
tico  required  it,  she  would  have  slirunk  from  sending  at  all,  was 
sealed,  directed  and  despatched  immediately  to  Briarfield  by  Lucy ; 
and  then  Eleanor  sat  down  to  think  once  more,  and  prepare  her- 
self for  the  approaching  scene  with  Morley  and  her  uncle. 

There  was  a  bond  between  her  uncle  and  Victor  Briancourt 
which  gave  the  promise  of  her  hand  to  Morley,  and  certain  large 
sums  of  money  to  his  father,  with  the  accession  of  the  Briancourt 
family  to  the  estates  and  titles  of  Ashby,  in  return  for  some  secret 
obligation  of  Sir  Edward,  contracted  in  former  times  to  his  friend. 
Of  tho  nature  of  this  obligation,  Eleanor  could  form  no  idea;  but 
she  was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  mysterious — oven  a  fearful  one, 
by  the  hints  that  had  been  dropped  in  the  conversation  between 
tho  father  and  son,  and  by  the  inexpressible  dread  Sir  Edward  ex- 
hibited of  losing  the  power  and  means  of  fulfilling  the  contract. 
She  shrunk  from  increasing  the  violent  excitement  he  had  betrayed  ; 
and  with  long  and  serious  thought,  resolved  not  to  mention  to  him 
her  suspicion  of  his  secret,  whateTcr  it  might  bo ;  but  yet,  to 
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adhere  firmly  to  her  resolution  of  resisting  all  attempts  to  make 
her  wed  with  Morlcy.  The  affair  of  the  letters  alone  would  she 
mention.    This  would  bo  sufficient  for  her  purpose. 

Resolving  to  make  the  business  as  brief  as  possible,  and  nerving 
herself  to  firmness,  she  prepared  to  encounter  Morlcy.  It  was 
evening  when,  for  the  first  time  since  morning,  she  met  him  in  the 
drawing-room.  . 

He  was  deathly  pale.  Ho  had  learned  from  his  father  of  her 
refusal  to  marry  him,  and  he  had  been  brooding  over  it  all  day. 
He  met  her  now  with  a  countenance  colorless,  gloomy  and  severe, 
like  his  manner  in  addressing  her. 

"  Well,  Eleanor,"  he  snid. 

He  had  remained  standing.  She  also  stood.  Her  clear,  calm 
eyes  were  raised  to  his. 

" I  have  withdrawn,  sir,"  sh*  said,  gravely,  "all  share  in  the 
contract  made  some  time  since  between  my  uncle  and  your  father, 
respecting  my  marriage  with  you.  You  are  probably  already 
aware  of  this  fact  ?" 

"  I  am.  It  is  to  learn  your  reasons  for  this  unwarrantable  step 
that  I  have  eomo  hither." 

"  My  reason.?  for  this  unwarrantable  step !  You  shall  have 
them.  I  think  they  will  be  sufficiently  satisfactory.  You  will  not 
bo  at  a  loss  to  understand  them,  I  think.    Here  they  are  I 

She  laid  on  the  table  that  stood  between  her  and  Morley  the 
packet  of  intercepted  letters.  He  started  at  the  sight  of  them, 
knowing  them  hut  too  well.  His  brow  flushed,  then  grew  black 
as  midnight.    She  saw  the  effect. 

"  I  think  this  matter  requires  no  further  explanation,"  she  said, 
quietly ;  and  taking  up  the  letters  again,  she  left  the  room  without 
another  word. 

And  shortly,  Morlcy  Briancourt  went  also,  to  seek  his  father, 
his  countenance  botraying  suppressed  but  deadly  feelings  of  ex- 
citement.   Ho  swore  an  oath,  now,  to  possess  her  at  any  cost. 

From  the  drawing-room,  Eleanor  now  repaired  to  the  library, 
whero  she  knew  her  undo  awaited  her. 

He  sat  there  by  the  table,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  his 
face  iwhite  as  that  of  a  ghost.  Half  rising,  as  she  entered,  ho 
motioned  her  to  a  seat  opposito  to  him. 

"  Well,  Eleanor  Ashby,  you  have  come  f"  he  said,  harshly. 

"I  have  conic,  sir,"  sho  answered. 

"  To  givo  mo  your  reasons  for  refusing  to  wed  Morloy 'Brian- 
court.  Well,  let  us  hear  thorn — these  admirablo  reasons."  And 
his  voice,  trembling  though  it  was,  had  a  sarcastic  sneer  in  it. 
"  Let  us  hear  them.  But  lot  me  warn  you  beforohand,  Eleanor 
Ashby,  they  will  have  no  weight  with  me." 

"  They  should  have,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Ashby,  "  if  you  had 
not  yourself  assisted  in  laying  tho  foundation  for  them.  As  it  is, 
you  are  already  familiar  with  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them.  This  will  show  you  what  I  mean."  And  she  gave  him  the 
letters  which  ho  had  helped  to  intercept.  "  There  is  no  forco,  sir, 
sufficient  to  mako  me  wed  a  man  who  is  guilty  of  the  dishonorable 
act  performed  in  tho  suppression  of  letters  intended  for  mo  by 
frionds." 

He  looked  startled,  confounded,  angry,  as  he  beheld  them. 
"  How  did  you  como  possessed  of  these  '!"  he  asked,  trembling 
with  wrath. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir,"  sho  answered.  "  But  I  will  say, 
at  least,  that  it  was  by  no  contrivance  on  my  part.  They  were  in 
Morley  Briancourt's  writing-desk  yonder ;  but  I  did  not  take  them 
thence,  nor  persuado  another  to  do  so  ;  for  I  was  unaware  of  their 
existence  till  this  vory  morning.  I  have  learned  how  ho  intercepted 
them — with  your  connivance." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  out  then.  You  may  or  may  not  know  the  rea- 
son for  which  Morlcy  suppressed  these  letters  ;  it  does  not  matter." 

"I  do  know,"  sho  answered,  with  a  deep  blush,  "and  am 
ashamed  of  tho  motives — -for  which  there  was  no  occasion — which 
prompted  the  act." 

"  Never  mind — never  mind  I"  he  said,  sternly.  "  That  will 
make  no  difference.  You  will  marry  Morley  Briancourt.  It  is 
my  command." 

"  And  I  cannot  obey  it,"  said  Eleanor.  "  You  are  determined, 
but  I  think  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  resolution  I  expressed 
in  the  interview  of  this  morning." 

"  I  have  not  indeed  forgotten  it,"  he  answered,  hoarsely;  "but 
as  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  mako  such  a  resolution,  I  do 
not  consider  it  of  any  consequence.  You  are  the  betrothed  bride 
of  Morley  Briancourt,  and  as  such,  he  claims  the  fulfilment  of 
your  promiso  to  him.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  render  that  ful- 
filment, 1  shall  find  it  necessary  to  enforce  it." 

Eleanor  trembled  with  excitement  and  agitation  ;  but  her  clear 
eyes  were  fixed  full  and  proudly  upon  her  uncle's  face,  and  she 
subdued,  with  a  strong  effort,  tho  quiver  that  ran  through  her 
nerves,  as  she  answered  him. 

Sir,"  she  said,  "  I  have  signified  my  unwillingness  to  wed  tho 
son  of  your  friend  ;  and  while  you  deny  my  right  to  oppose  your 
will  and  his  in  the  matter,  I  refuse  to  acknowledge  your  title  to  en- 
force my  obedience  contrary  to  my  wishes.  You  arc  my  uncle 
and  my  guardian,  hut  that  is  all ;  and  your  relationship  to  me  is 
not  such  as  to  warrant  you  in  compelling  me  to  a  measure  repug- 
nant to  me.  None  but  a  parent  has  the  right  to  assume  the  tone 
with  which  you  address  mo;  it  has  that  authority  to  which  I  will 
not  submit." 

"  Then  I  shall  teach  you  how  to  do  so  !"  uttered  Sir  Edward,  , 
with  a  white  and  passionate  countenance,  his  whole  frame  agitated, 
and  his  lips  trembling  with  wrath.  "  Eleanor  Ashby,  you  shall 
wed  him  to  whom  I  have  promised  you ;  you  shall  wed  him,  I  say, 
spite  of  every  power  on  earth.  Dare  not  oppose  me  !  You  shall 
be  his  bride  ere  this  month  is  out,  or — "  Rage  and  excitement 
rendered  him  unable  to  finish  his  threat.  His  thin  hand  was 
clenched  convulsively.    For  a  moment,  he  seemed  about  to  suffo- 


cate. Finally  he  dashed  his  hand  down  upon  the  table  with  fear- 
ful violence.  "Go  to  your  room,  girl !"  he  thundered, — "go  to 
your  room,  nor  dare  to  leave  it  until  I  bid  you  I" 

The  sight  of  his  terrible  wrath  had  almost  overpowered  Eleanor. 
At  first  she  had  scarcely  strength  to  rise  from  her  chair.  But  she 
struggled  to  collect  her  energies. 

"  Do  you  disobey  me  V  ejaculated  her  uncle,  madly,  stamping 
with  fury, — "  do  you  disobey  me  ?  Away  this  instant,  or  you  shall 
know  what  it  is  to  thwart  me  !" 

"Hold,  sir!"  uttered  Eleanor,  sternly,  restored  to  herself  by  his 
brutal  tyranny,  and  rising  to  her  full  height,—"  hold,  sir !  Re- 
member, it  is  a  woman  whom  you  are  addressing,  and  that  woman 
your  brother's  child.  I  go,  but  I  dare  you  to  place  a  restraining 
handfcupon  my  freedom.  No  prisoner  will  I  be  in  the  house  that 
was  once  my  father's ;  no  gaoler's  power  shall  limit  Eleanor  Ash- 
by's  liberty  within  these  walls  !" 

Ho  recoiled  once  or  twice  while  she  spoke,  as  though  sho  had 
struck  him,  and  as  often  his  eyes  blazed  with  wrath  at  her  air  of 
royal  defiance.  She  passed  slowly  out  from  his  presence,  calm, 
and  proud,  and  pale ;  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  he  sunk 
upon  the  scat  from  which,  in  his  fury,  he  had  risen,  and  a  groan  of 
mingled  rage  and  agony  broke  from  his  white  lips. 

"  O,"  he  muttered,  "  for  means  to  crush  that  girl's  spirit,  or  to 
rid  myself  at  once  and  forever  of  Victor  Briancourt's  power !  The 
fiends  tempted  me  into  it !  O  for  rest — rest — rest  once  more  upon 
this  earth  !" 

With  an  expression  of  the  most  bitter  anguish,  he  threw  himself 
forward  upon  the  table,  and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands.  His 
whole  frame  shook  with  emotion. 

Suddenly  there  was  borne  through  the  apartment  the  sound  of  a 
faint,  prolonged  moan — a  fainting,  dying  moan,  as  of  a  spirit  pass- 
ing from  the  clay.  He  started  from  his  seat  with  a  shudder  of  hor- 
ror, his  wild  eyes  almost  bursting  from  their  sockets,  the  great 
drops  of  perspiration  standing  out  upon  his  pallid,  wrinkled  brow. 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  uttered,  in  a  strong,  quick,  terrified  whisper, 
— "  what's  that?" 

He  waited,  with  shaking  form,  holding  tremulously  by  his  chair 
for  support,  and  listening  in  awful  suspense.  But  the  sound  had 
gone  ;  all  was  silent. 

"  Fool !"  he  murmured,  weakly,  to  himself, — "  fool  that  I  am  ! 
It  was  but  the  night  wind  sighing  through  the  room.  My  fears 
make  a  child  of  inc." 

Slowly  and  with  a  hand  that  quivered  as  in  an  ague  fit,  ho  wiped 
away  with  his  handkerchief  the  drops  of  moisture  from  his  cold 
forehead.  But  still  his  fearful  eyes  wandered  wildly  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  apartment  with  a  nameless  dread.  It  was  as  if  be  ex- 
pected some  apparition  to  appear  before  his  horrified  vision. 
Slowly  he  sank  once  more  upon  his  seat,  with  his  elbows  resting 
upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  his  skeleton  fingers  clutching 
nervously  together  as  he  folded  them  within  each  other;  and  still, 
ever  and  anon,  his  frightened,  wandering  glance  roved  fearfully 
about  on  every  side. 

There  were  shadows  in  tho  room — shadows  dancing  hither  and 
thither  on  the  walls,  as  tho  light  airs  floated  in  from  some  open 
window,  and  made  the  lamp  flames  flare  this  way  and  that.  He 
was  afraid  of  them.  They  inspired  him  with  a  nervous  dread. 
To  his  excited  fancy,  they  took  a  thousand  fearful,  ghostly  forms 
that  were  horrible  to  look  upon.  He  could  not  bear  them.  He 
rose,  and  with  stealthy  steps,  looking  about  him  on  every  side  as 
he  went,  advanced  to  the  windows  and  shut  them  close.  It  was  a 
hot  night ;  the  air  was  stifling.  But  no  matter  for  that :  lie  could 
not  bear  the  shadows  ;  anything  rather  than  them. 

But  they  were  there  still.  The  draught  from  the  sudden  closing 
of  the  windows  made  the  shadows  flare  more  wildly  than  ever.  He 
sprang  from  his  seat  again,  and  rang  the  bell  with  mad  violence. 

"  More  lights  here  1"  he  shouted  to  the  servant  who  came. 

The  man  stared  wondcringly  at  his  master,  and  retreated  quickly 
from  the  apartment  to  execute  the  order.  He  was  startled  at  the 
sight  of  that  ghost-like  face,  that  harsh,  strange  voice.  And  truly 
no  wonder.  It  would  not  have  taken  a  great  stretch  of  fancy  to 
believe  Sir  Edward  Ashby  mad. 

It  was  better  when  the  other  lights  came.  There  was  not  a  cor- 
ner of  the  great  room  now  that  was  not  flooded  with  a  blaze  of 
radiance.  He  walked  back  and  forth  with  less  of  fear  this  time. 
The  shadows  tormented  him  no  more.  The  moan  he  had  heard, 
he  said  assuringly  to  himself,  was  nothing  but  the  night  wind. 
There  was  nothing  to  make  him  afraid — nothing ;  and  so  he 
walked  to  and  fro  securely,  and  thought,  as  he  walked,  of  his  stub- 
born niece,  Eleanor,  how  she  had  refused  to  many  her  lover,  how 
she  had  defied  him,  how  she  had  dared  him  to  control  her.  But 
he  would  control  her.  She  should  marry  her  lover ;  she  should  be 
his  tool  to  fulfil  the  contract  he  had  made  so  many  years  ago  with 
Victor  Briancourt ;  and  Sir  Edward  Ashby,  as  he  said  these  last 
words  to  himself,  shuddered  fearfully  again,  and  stopped  his  walk. 
But  with  the  next  words,  he  resumed  it.  "  Yes — she  should  wed 
Morley,  and  then  the  contract  would  bo  fulfilled,  and  he  should  be 
safe — safe  at  last.  Victor  Briancourt  would  say  so ;  he  would  give 
back  that  hateful  paper,  written  and  signed  in  blood.  Ha !  What 
was  that  V 

Again  through  the  still  apartment  sighed  that  faint  and  awful 
moan ;  and  he  started,  with  the  ejaculation  of  horror  dying  into 
silence  on  his  white  lips,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  flesh  creeping,  every 
hair  standing  erect  upon  his  head. 

There  was  something  that  fell  upon  the  floor  before  him  with  a 
dull,  dead  sound,  causing  him  to  spring  back  with  an  involuntary 
shriek .  Then,  as  if  moved  by  an  invisible  power,  ho  crept  forward, 
with  his  glance  fascinated  awfully  by  it.  His  tremulous  fingers 
advanced  to  touch  it — advanced  by  no  volition  of  his  own.  A 
trance  of  agony  enwrapt  him.  What  was  it  that  he  clutched  ? 
Up  before  his  eyes  he  held  a  small  rusted  dagger,  with  great 


splashes  and  stains  of  red  upon  its  corroded  blade.  And  even  at 
that  moment,  on  his  own  right  hand  there  fell  a  single  drop  of 
human  blood. 

A  horrible  cry,  a  scream,  a  yell  of  agony,  found  its  way  from  his 
laden  breast.  It  pierced  through  every  room,  rang  through  every 
corridor,  penetrated  to  every  corner  of  that  vast  old  mansion. 
Not  a  soul  was  there  from  end  to  end  of  the  house  but  shrank 
appalled  at  the  sound.  They  rushed  from  every  side  in  one  direc- 
tion, servants  and  all.  Straight  to  the  library,  from  whence  that 
awful  sound  had  come,  and  there  upon  the  floor  lay  the  master  of 
Ashby  Place,  as  one  dead. 

It  was  strange,  but  no  one  saw  anything  of  a  dagger ;  no  one 
remarked  any  stain  of  the  sanguine  drop  that  had  sullied  the  hand 
of  Sir  Edward  Ashby.  And  no  one  saw  tho  dwarf,  perched  in  a 
lofty,  dark  nook,  at  tho  very  top  of  the  book-shelves,  beneath  the 
ceiling. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WORKING  OF  A  TROUBLED  MIND. 

It  was  a  strange,  almost  inexplicable  mystery.  They  talked  of 
it  in  subdued  whispers  all  over  the  house — of  the  strange  and  fear- 
ful shriek  that  had  rung  out  upon  the  midnight  air  from  the  walls 
of  the  old  library — a  shriek  so  terrible  that  many  believed  it  to 
have  been  uttered  by  no  human  voice,  and  of  the  death-like  6woon 
in  which  Sir  Edward  had  been  found  lying  there  upon  the  floor. 
Various  were  the  surmises  in  regard  to  these  things,  but  nothing 
definite  or  satisfactory  could  be  learned.  Among  the  domestics  of 
the  household,  however,  the  general  belief  was  that  he  had  been 
visited  by  some  ghostly  apparition — some  evil  thing  or  other ;  for 
it  was  an  incident  most  favorable  to  their  love  for  the  marvellous ; 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  occurred  at  midnight  added  strength  to 
this  view  of  the  affair. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  Victor  Briancourt  and  his 
son  were  not  those  to  enter  into  f  uch  a  belief  as  this ;  but  they  held 
their  peace,  and  allowed  the  people  of  the  household  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  as  they  pleased  ;  for  both  allowed  that  there  was 
a  shadow  of  mystery  in  the  affair. 

They  had  carried  him  immediately  to  his  chamber,  and  dispens- 
ing with  all  assistance  from  others,  resorted  to  every  means  in  their 
power  to  restore  him.  But  their  utmost  efforts  availed  nothing, 
and  finally  it  was  found  necessary  to  despatch  a  messenger  for  a 
medical  man,  who  shortly  arrived,  in  all  haste,  at  Ashby. 

The  syncope  into  which  the  baronet  was  plunged,  resisted,  how- 
ever, for  an  alarming  length  of  time,  every  appliance  of  the  phy- 
sician's skill,  and  his  grave  countenance  testified  to  the  anxiety 
which  he  felt.  Both  Victor  Briancourt  and  his  son  also  gave  un- 
deniable evidence  of  uneasiness,  as  the  time  wore  on,  and  the 
patient  lay  still  in  that  deathlike  state.  Of  more  than  uneasiness, 
if  one  looked  closely ;  for  upon  the  dark  brow  of  each  was  stamped 
a  gloomy,  lowering  shadow  of  almost  unbearable  suspense.  In 
the  heart  of  each  there  were  hugged  dearly  cherished  expectations 
that  hung  for  fulfilment  upon  his  life.  They  would  crumble  into 
dust  if  he  should  die  now.  He  must  live — he  must  live,  they  said 
to  themselves  ;  he  could  not  die  yet.  And  moment  after  moment 
they  watched  for  hope  in  the  physician's  face,  and  moment  after 
moment  they  grew  more  uneasy — more  anxious. 

And,  meanwhile,  the  domestics  were  gathered  together  in  tho 
great  kitchen  of  the  mansion,  talking  of  the  affair  in  fearful  whis- 
pers, and  exchanging  their  various  and  ever-changing  surmises 
concerning  it,  in  low  voices  scarcely  raised  above  a  whisper,  so 
strange  a  thing  it  seemed. 

And  in  her  own  apartment,  Eleanor  sat  with  her  maid,  pretty 
Lucy  Elmore,  who  went  ever  and  anon  to  Sir  Edward's  valet  for 
tidings  concerning  the  state  of  his  master,  and  then  went  back  to 
Miss  Ashby  to  report  his  answer,  as  dictated  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant. That  Eleanor  felt  astonished  and  concerned  at  this  sud- 
den indisposition  of  her  uncle,  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say ;  but 
it  was  with  solicitude  that  she  thought  of  his  dangerous  state ;  but 
it  was  unaccompanied  with  that  deep  tenderness,  that  painful  and 
affectionate  anxiety,  which  she  would  naturally  have  experienced 
had  he  ever  treated  her  with  that  kindness,  ever  manifested  towards 
her  that  love  which  he  should  have  extended  to  her,  his  ward  and 
his  niece.  He  had  never  taken  any  pains  to  endear  himself  to  her ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  cold,  distant,  reserved.  She  had 
never  learned  to  love  him,  and  now  it  was  as  if  she  had  heard  of 
the  illness  of  a  stranger,  only  that  a  stranger  could  not  have  treated 
her  so  harshly  as  he  had  treated  her  that  evening.  But  she  tried 
to  forget  this  now. 

In  the  apartment  of  the  patient,  the  attendants  still  watched  for 
some  sign  of  returning  life  to  animate  the  cold  form  before  them. 
And  at  last,  when  the  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  steal  up  the 
eastern  heavens,  it  came.  Sir  Edward  Ashby  was  safe.  But  that 
was  all.  The  tidings  were  sent  out  to  those  waiting  of  the  house- 
hold. But  he  was  very  weak,  and  it  was  only  by  the  slowest  de- 
grees that  full  consciousness  was  restored  to  him.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  powerless  to  move  or  speak. 

But  he  was  safe.  It  was  enough  for  Victor  Briancourt  and 
Morley.  They  were  at  ease  once  more.  The  medical  attendant, 
after  satisfying  himself  concerning  his  patient,  and  giving  mani- 
fold directions  concerning  him,  took  his  departure,  promising  to  call 
again  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

And  so  the  sun  rose  brightly  over  Ashby  Place,  and  the  day 
shone  fair  and  beautiful,  but  softly  fell  its  beams  into  that  quiet 
chamber  through  the  draperied  casements.  And  slowly  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ashby's  faculties  returned  to  him.  He  lay  there,  gradually 
and  painfully  collecting  his  perceptions  and  his  recollections ;  and 
the  two — the  father  and  son — watched  for  him  to  speak.  But  it 
was  a  long  time  ere  he  did  so.  Oftcc  or  twice  his  glance  was 
turned  to  their  faces,  rested  there  a  moment,  and  was  withdrawn, 
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to  remain  fixed  for  a  longer  time  upon  some  other  object,  with  an 
expression  of  one  endeavoring  to  realize  his  own  situation,  and 
seeking  to  recall  things  past. 

By-nnd-hv  a  sudden  flash  lighted  up  his  eves  ;  a  strong  and  fear- 
ful shudder  ran  through  his  frame.  He  closed  his  eyes  with  a 
quick  and  agonized  contraction  of  the  brow,  a  spasmodic  convul- 
sion of  the  features.  Victor  Briancourt  touched  his  son's  arm 
warninglv,  and  bent  forward.  Suddenly  Sir  Edward  re-opened  his 
eyes,  and  looked  up  to  meet  the  gaze  of  his  friend. 

"  Victor,"  he  said,  in  a  sharp  whisper, — "  Victor,  that  dagger — 
where  is  it  f" 

A  faint  flush  rose  to  Mr.  Briancourt's  forehead.  He  thought 
the  sick  man  insnne.  Ho  cast  a  quick,  meaning  glance  towards 
his  son  ;  then  answered  soothingly  to  Sir  Edward : 

"  My  dear  Ashby,  you  must  be  perfectly  quiet.  Presently  I 
will  toll  you  everything  you  wish  to  know." 

"No,  no!"  uttered  the  baronet,  shuddering  again;  "I  must 
know  now — this  instant.  Victor — Morley,"  and  he  turned  his 
gaze  from  one  to  the  other  of  them,  "  tell  me — ah  !  but  I  forgot : 
you  were  not  there  ;  you  did  not  see  it.  But  it  must  be  there  now. 
Go,  get  it  and  hide  it — quick  !" 

Morley  Briancourt  looked  at  his  father. 

"  He  is  not  wandering,"  he  said  ;  "  he  knows  us,  you  see.  What, 
then — " 

"  Wandering  '."  echoed  Sir  Edward,  catching  the  word, — "  wan- 
dering? No!  I  am  os  sane  as  you,  Morley  Briancourt.  Don't 
think  me  mad.  But  that — the  dagger  !"  and  he  glanced  with  shiv- 
ering fear  from  the  son  to  the  father, — "  the  dagger  I  How  did  it 
come  ?  Victor,  tell  me.  And  the  blood  on  my  hand ;  you  have 
washed  it  oft' — have  you  not  ?  you  did  not  let  it  be  seen,  eh  ?" 

"Ashby,  you  have  been  dreaming,  that  is  all.  Try  to  forget 
the  dream,  and  think  of  something  pleasanter,"  said  Victor  Brian- 
court. 

"  Victor,"  uttered  the  baronet,  struggling  suddenly  to  rise,  and 
resting,  with  trembling  frame,  upon  his  arm,  while  he  spoke  with 
tremulous  energy,  "  I  tell  you  it  was  no  dream  !  I  stood  there  in 
the  library,  and  that  dagger  fell  to  the  floor  before  me!  That  was 
human  blood  that  fell  on  my  hand — the  blood  of — "  He  paused 
and  writhed  in  agony.  "  O,  Victor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  tell  you 
again  it  was  no  dream !  It  was  too  horrible — too  real !  I  saw 
that  dagger  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now.  I  felt  that  warm  blood 
fall  upon  my  hand.  I  shrieked  aloud.  O,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
dream  I" 

He  sank  back,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  quivering  in 
every  limb  with  excitement.  Mr.  Briancourt  grew  pale ;  he  looked 
alarmed  at  Sir  Edward's  agitation,  yet  perplexed  by  his  earnest 
and  impressive  words.  He  thought  rapidly  a  moment ;  then 
turned  to  Morley,  saying,  in  a  low  voice :  "  I  see  it  all  now.  He 
was  dwelling  on  dangerous  subjects,  last  evening.  He  nursed  his 
own  morbid  fancies  until  he  gave  way  to  their  power  in  insensibili- 
ty. They  must  indeed  have  been  awful,  for  him  to  retain  their 
impression  still." 

Then  addressing  the  still  shuddering  baronet  once  more,  he  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  of  the  extravagance  of  his  belief  in  the 
reality  of  what  had  been  only  fancy.  He  declared  to  him  that 
nothing  like  a  dagger  had  been  visible  on  their  reaching  him — that 
there  had  been  not  the  shadow  of  a  stain  upon  his  hands.  Morley 
corroborated  his  father's  evidence  in  the  strongest  terms  of  assur- 
ance; and  their  combined  assertions  at  length  quieted  Sir  Edward, 
and  induced  him  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  his  illness  was  really 
nothing  more  than  his  own  fancies.  And  finally  the  baronet 
yielded. 

A  nervous  shock,  such  as  he  had  endured,  would  have  been 
productive,  in  the  case  of  many  another  man,  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing results.  In  that  of  Sir  Edward,  it  happened  that,  beyond  its 
first  effects,  he  experienced  from  it  no  serious  consequences.  He 
continued  very  weak  during  the  day,  but  at  evening  he  came  forth 
from  his  chamber,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Briancourt.  His 
countenance  was  extremely  pale,  but  possessed,  in  a  great  degree, 
its  usual  cold,  unmoved  expression,  and  he  conversed  with  his 
guests  with  his  old  self-possession.  Striving  to  forget  tho  events 
of  the  preceding  night,  he  endeavored  to  regard  them  only  as  a 
vision  of  his  own  distorted  fancy,  which  Victor  Briancourt  and  his 
ton  also  believed  them  to  have  been ;  and  horrible  as  they  had 
been,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  banishing  them,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  deter  him  from  giving  his  attention  to  affairs  which  at 
present  demanded  it. 

These  affairs  were  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  Eleanor.  Sir 
Edward  did  not  leave  his  room  until  after  the  usual  dinner  hour, 
and  then  he  found  Miss  Ashby  seated  at  her  embroidery  in  the 
drawing-room ;  for  she  had  not,  according  to  his  orders,  confined 
herself  to  her  own  apartment  that  day.  He  scarcely  replied  to  her 
respectful  inquiry  for  his  health  ;  but  with  dulling  harshness,  inti- 
mated to  her  that  obedience  to  his  commands  would  not  be  unbe- 
coming in  her,  and  ordered  her  instantly  to  retire  to  her  room,  and 
remain  there  until  he  recalled  her. 

Eleanor's  cheek  flushed  for  a  moment,  and  her  spirit  rose  in 
defiance  of  this  unwarranted  authority ;  but  she  would  not  willing- 
ly thwart  him,  and  rouse  him  into  an  excitement  that  might  prove 
dangerous  to  him,  ill  as  he  had  been.  Therefore,  she  retired  in 
silence ;  but  it  was  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation. 

As  it  happened,  Lucy  Elmore  was  passing  the  drawing-room 
door  at  the  moment ;  and  sympathy  and  anger  were  stamped  upon 
her  countenance,  as  she  heaid  Sir  Edward's  harsh  orders,  and  wit- 
nessed the  voluntary  obedience  of  her  mistress.  She  paused  on 
the  great  staircase  till  Miss  Ashby  reached  her,  and  then  said, 
earnestly  : 

"  Dear  Miss  Eleanor,  how  can  you  submit  so  quietly  t  It  is 
wicked  in  him  !" 


"  Hush — hush,  dear  Lucy,"  said  Eleanor,  kindly,  endeavoring 

to  repress  her  own,  tumultuous  feelings  ;  "  you  must  remember  he  i 
is  my  uncle." 

"  I  do  remember  it,"  answered  Lucy,  humbly, — "  I  do  remem- 
ber it.  But  for  all  that,"  and  the  tears  rushed  down  her  cheeks, 
"  I  can't  forget  how  overbearing  he  is.  I  declare,  if  you  were  not 
here,  nothing  should  tempt  me  to  stay  here  another  hour.  I  wish 
you  would  go  awny,  Miss  Eleanor,  and  take  me  with  you." 

"O,  Lucv,  I  wish  I  could!"  uttered  Miss  Ashby,  passionately, 
the  tears  springing  to  her  own  eyes. 

At  that  moment,  as  they  reached  the  stairhead,  Lucy  touched 
Miss  Ashby's  arm  quickly,  with  a  sudden  start,  as  if  something 
had  alarmed  her ;  but  motioning  for  silence,  passed  hastily  along 
tho  hall  to  Eleanor's  chamber.  • 

"  Lucy,  what  was  it — what  startled  you  !"  asked  Miss  Ashby,  in 
a  tone  of  surprise,  as  they  stood  within  the  apartment,  and  the 
door  was  closed  behind  them. 

"  0,  did  you  not  see,  Miss  Eleanor?"  uttered  the  girl,  eagerly. 
"  It  was  Mr.  Morley  Briancourt.  He  heard  what  we  were  saying. 
Didn't  you  see  him  gliding  so  silently  into  that  niche  on  the  laud- 
ing till  we  passed  ?  I  dare  say  he  is  going  down  stairs  this 
moment." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Eleanor  threw  open  the  door.  Yes — there  he 
was,  gliding  stealthily  down  the  hall  stairs.  He  had  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  two,  as  they  came  up  stairs,  while  he  was  passing 
along  the  hall,  and  had  concealed  himself,  as  Lucy  saw,  not  ouly 
that  they  might  not  believe  themselves  overheard,  but  also  for  the 
mean  purpose  of  overhearing  the  continuance  of  their  conversation. 

"  Aha !"  he  said  to  himself,  us  he  stole  out  from  his  conceal- 
ment, and  down  to  tho  library,  without  dreaming  that  he  had  been 
seen,  "  so  my  pretty  bird  would  escape — would  she  ?  Well,  we 
must  clip  her  wings — wo  must  clip  her  wings  !  And  that  pretty 
little  maid  must  be  disposed  of  forthwith,  or  we  shall  have  trouble. 
Sir  Edward  shall  know  of  this."  And  he  entered  the  library. 
But  nobody  was  there,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  conference  ensued  between  the  three,  lasting  a  long  time. 

"  So  he  heard,  did  he  ?"  said  Eleanor  Ashby,  indignantly. 
"  Well,  never  mind,  Lucy, — never  mind.  Let  them  kuow  it.  For 
O  I  rfo  wish  I  were  safe  hence  1" 

She  gave  way  to  the  intensity  of  her  feelings  in  tears  ;  and 
Lucy,  poor  girl,  wept  with  her ;  for  she  had  been  Eleanor's  own 
foster  sister,  and  Eleanor's  troubles,  which  had  never  been  con- 
cealed from  her,  were  as  her  own. 

It  was  late  when  Eleanor  retired ;  and  not  until  her  mistress  was 
prepared  for  repose,  would  the  faithful  Lucy  betake  herself  to  her 
own  couch  in  the  ante-room.  Then  tears  were  on  the  cheeks  of 
both. 

It  was  late  the  next  morning  when  Miss  Ashby  awoke ;  for  not- 
withstanding her  troubles,  sho  had  slept  the  sound  and  peaceful 
slumber  of  youth.  Lucy  was  not  yet  awake,  but  she  started  from 
sleep  at  the  sound  of  her  mistress's  voice,  and  dressing  with  alacri- 
tv,  proceeded  to  attend  to  Miss  Ashby's  toilet. 

Eleanor  was  unusually  thoughtful.  During  the  whole  time  she 
was  engaged  in  dressing,  she  was  debating  the  question  of  obe- 
dience or  disol>edience  to  her  uncle.  "  Shall  I  keep  my  room,  as 
he  bids  me  do?"  she  said.  And  then  she  asked  herself:  "What 
right  has  he  to  imprison  me !    Shall  I  yield  1" 

"  Dear  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Lucy,  "you  do  not  mean  to  stay  in 
here  all  day,  do  you  !  I  had  forgotten  till  this  instant  about  what 
Sir  Edward  said  last  night.  I  slept  so  soundly  that  it  all  went  out 
of  my  head.    But  you  did  not  forget  it,  I  daro  say !" 

"  No  indeed,  Lucy,"  said  Eleanor,  sadly, — "no  indeed.  But  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  to  do." 

"  0,  I  would  go  out — I  am  sure  I  would  go  out  I"  replied  Lucy, 
earnestly.  "  I  think  you  ought  to  go,  indeed,  dear  Miss  Eleanor; 
for  if  you  stay  in  until  he  bids  you  go,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  go 
soon,  and  to  be  deprived  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  would  soon 
make  you  ill,  for  you  are  out  so  much  generally." 

She  turned,  as  she  ceased  speaking,  to  leave  the  room  on  an 
errand  for  her  mistress  ;  but  what  was  hor  astonishment  to  find 
that  she  could  not  open  the  door,  althongh  she  had  withdrawn  the 
bolt! 

"Let  me  try,  Lucy, — let  me  try,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  coming  for- 
ward. "  It  is  difficult  to  unclose,  sometimes.  I  think  I  can  open 
it." 

But  the  first  effort  convinced  her  of  her  inability  to  do  so,  for 
the  door  was  locked  on  the  outside.  This  was  clipping  Ihc  bird's 
wings,  indeed.  Indignation  and  astonishment  were  depicted  on 
Eleunor's  face. 

"  A  prisoner  in  my  own  apartment !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Has  it 
come  to  this  ?    Why,  then,  indeed,  I  mil  be  free !" 

"  O,  there  is  Harry  Longworth  I"  said  Lucy,  looking  from  the 
window.    '*  Shall  I  speak  to  him,  dear  Miss  Eleanor?" 

"  Yes.  Tell  him  to  come  up.  He  can  undo  the  outside  bolt, 
Lucy,"  answered  Miss  Ashby. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  sight.  Harry  Longworth  heard  Lucy's 
call,  and  coming  below  the  casement,  heard  with  indignation  that 
Miss  Eleanor  and  she  herself  were  both  fastened  in  their  room. 
Instantly  he  ran  into  the  house. 

"  Now,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Lucy,  joyfully, — "  now  we  shall  get 
out!" 

But  the  captives  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Scarce  had 
Harry  Longworth  reached  the  corridor  leading  through  the  wing 
where  Miss  Ashby's  apartments  were,  when  he  suddenly  found  Sir 
Edward  Ashby  standing  by  his  side.  And  Eleanor  and  her  maid, 
from  their  new-made  prison,  heard  him  say,  "  Go  down  stairs,  sir, 
and  henceforth  meddle  not  with  my  affairs.  Go!" 

Hurry  hesitated  a  moment,  his  stout  young  frame  thrilling  with 
indignation.  Then  he  turned  away,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  go,  my 
master,  but  I  shall  come  again  at  a  better  time." 


In  five  minutes  more,  Sir  Edward's  valet  was  stationed  at  the 

door,  to  guard  it,  and  Will  Humphries  set  to  watch  in  another 
place.    Then  Sir  Edward  went  down  stairs. 

[to  be  continued.] 


TURKISH  PEOPLE. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  Turkish  boys  as  beautiful  as  Astyanax. 
Ottoman  children  of  both  sexes  are  indeed  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  and  dignity  of  their  behaviour.  The  latter  arises  from 
being  brought  up  in  the  harem.  The  father  takes  no  part  or  ap- 
parent interest  in  their  education,  and  the  young  mind  is  left  entire- 
ly to  the  sweet  influences  of  maternal  love,  which  is  usually  strong 
in  Oriental  society,  from  the  fact  that  female  life  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  and  exclusive  sphere.  Filial  and  maternal  affection,  re- 
tained throughout  life  and  touchingly  manifested  on  all  occasions, 
is  the  result  of  this  training.  From  the  strong  admixture  of  Cir- 
cassian blood,  and  to  a  limited  extent  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Turk- 
ish is  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  human  race.  Freedom  from 
excitement,  political  or  moral,  exemption  from  the  corroding  cares 
of  business,  and  that  happy  alliance  of  movement  and  repose  in 
the  open  air  which  the  Turk  so  much  loves,  conduce  to  the  devel- 
opment of  manly  beauty,  and  are  highly  favorable  to  longevity. 
The  Moslems,  among  whom  I  move,  are  silent  and  statuesquo, 
men  of  the  graceful  beard,  and  flowing  robe  of  the  Orientals,  com- 
bine the  dignified  bearing  of  an  ancient  Athenian  with  the  majes- 
tic gravity  of  a  senator  of  Koine.  The  confined  and  fretful  life  of 
the  harem  is,  on  the  contrary,  destructive  to  female  charms.  Mar- 
ried ut  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  Turkish  ladies  become 
ugly  at  twenty-five,  unendurable  at  forty.  Their  mode  of  dress 
also  seems  to  reuder  the  beautiful  less  beautiful,  the  uncomely 
more  uncomely.  Their  unangelic  way  of  sittiug  cross-armed  and 
cross-legged  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  after  the  manner  of 
their  lords,  gives  them  distorted  spinal  columns,  round  shoulders, 
while  the  universal  habit  of  smoking  contributes  to  convert  the  rich 
tints  of  Circassian  beauty  into  the  shallow  wrinkles  of  prematura 
age. — Corrtsjxmdatt  oftht  A'ew  York  Herald. 


TUNNELS. 

Tho  United  States  have  67  tunnels  on  canals  and  railways,  the 

longest  of  which  is  about  one  mile. — England  has  48  canal  tunnels 
of  an  aggregate  length  of  40  miles ;  the  largest  being  over  three 
miles,  on  the  Huddcrsfield  Canal.  She  has  also  79  railway  tun- 
nels, 49  of  which  amount  to  33  miles,  the  longest  being  three 
miles. — The  largest  tunnel  of  which  I  can  find  a  record  is  one  in 
the  district  of  Scheinnitz,  in  Hungary.  Its  length  is  variously 
stated  at  from  10  1-2  to  11  1-2  miles.  It  is  used  to  drain  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  mines,  and  also  for  the  transportation  of  ore  on 
railway  cars. — In  France,  there  are  56  tunnels  on  railways,  eight 
on  canals,  36  of  which  are  an  aggregate  length  of  54-4  miles.  The 
largest  of  small  size  is  7-45  miles,  and  that  of  large  dimensions 
3-5  miles.  The  lioucn  and  Havre  road  has  eight  tunnels ;  Paris 
and  Lyons  also  eight. — On  the  German  railways  are  ten  tunnels. 
The  great  "  Gallcrie  d'ecoulcmcnt "  of  the  Clausthal  mines,  through 
the  llartz  Mountain*,  is  6-5  miles  loug.  It  was  commeuced  in 
1777,  and  completed  in  1800  (twenty-three  years),  and  cost  a  little 
more  than  $350,000.  Some  authorities  state  this  tunnel  to  be  7-5 
miles  long. — In  Sardinia,  there  is  a  tunnel  two  miles  long,  through 
Mount  Giovi,  on  the  Genoa  and  Turin  railway.  On  this  road,  in 
25  miles  through  the  Appenincs,  are  nine  tunnels. — In  Mexico, 
there  is  a  tunnel  21,659  feet  in  length,  named  Nochistongo,  con- 
structed at  Lake  Tumpango,  in  Mexico,  to  drain  the  lakes  in  the 
valley. — Capt.  G.  B.  AJcL'lellan,  Corps  Engineer*,  U.  S. 


A  "ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE." 

By  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  be- 
comes father  of  the  present  premier  duchess  of  England.  The 
"  romance  of  the  peerage "  has  few  prettier  chapters  than  this. 
The  young  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  was  travelling  in  Greece, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  He 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  tho  British  minister,  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  at  Athens,  when  a  "  ministering  angel,"  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Edmund's  fair  daughter,  became  his  nurse,  and,  by  her  devoted 
attentions,  was  believed  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  young  heir  of 
the  oldest  ducal  house  in  England,  at  the  hazard  of  her  own.  The 
gratitude  of  the  young  earl  to  his  fair  preserver  took  the  usual 
shape ;  but,  as  soon  as  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  found  reason  to  suspect 
what  was  going  on,  he  wrote  to  the  earl's  father,  informing  him  of 
his  son's  convalescence,  and  begging  that  he  might  be  removed, 
since  he  knew  that  his  daughter  had  no  pretensions  to  mate  with 
such  illustrious  lineage.  Sir  Edmund's  letter  displayed  so  much 
honorable  feeling,  and  the  young  man's  attachment  seemed  so  in- 
surmountable, that  the  consent  of  the  parents  was  obtained. 
They  were  married,  and  "  they  lived  happily  ever  after,"  as  the 
story  books  say. — Liverpool  Mail. 


COMMERCE. 

What  has  commerce  done  for  the  world,  that  its  history  shonld 
be  explored,  its  philosophy  illustrated,  its  claim  advanced  among 
the  influences  which  impel  civilization  ?  It  has  enabled  man  to 
avail  himself  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate  or  position,  to  make 
that  division  of  labor  which  tends  to  equalize  society,  to  distribute 
the  productions  of  earth,  and  to  teach  the  benefit  of  kindly  depen- 
dence. It  unites  distant  branches  of  the  human  family,  cultivates 
the  relation  between  them,  encourages  an  interest  in  each  other, 
and  promotes  that  brotherly  feeling  which  is  the  strongest  guaranty 
of  permanent  friendship.  People  differing  in  creed,  in  language, 
in  dress,  in  customs,  are  brought  in  contact,  to  find  how  much 
there  is  universal  to  them  all,  and  to  improve  their  condition  by 
supplying  the  wants  of  one  from  the  abundance  of  the  other.  The 
friendly  intercourse  created  by  commerce  is  slowly  but  surely  revo- 
lutionizing the  earth.  There  was  a  time  when  man  met  only  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  there  was  but  one  name  for  stranger  aad 
enemy.  Now,  wherever  a  ship  can  float,  the  various  emblems  of 
sovereignty  intermingle  in  harmony,  and  the  sons  of  commerce,  the 
wide  world  through,  in  consulting  their  own  interests,  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  peace. — G.  R.  Rutstll. 


MOUNTAINS. 

Mountains  aro  to  the  rest  of  the  earth  what  muscular  action  is 
to  the  body  of  mnn.  The  muscles  and  tendons  of  its  anatomy 
are,  in  the  mountains,  brought  out  with  force  and  convulsive  ener- 
gy, full  of  expression,  passion  and  strength ;  the  plains  and  lower 
lulls  are  the  repose  ana  the  effortless  motion  of  the  frame  when  tho 
muscles  lie  dormant  and  concealed  beneath  its  lines  of  beauty,  yet 
ruling  those  lines  in  their  every  undulation.  This,  then,  is  the  first 
grand  principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  the  hills 
is  action — that  of  the  lowlands  repose ;  and  between  these  there  is 
to  be  found  every  variety  of  motion  and  rest,  from  the  inactive 
plain,  sleeping  like  the  firmament,  with  cities  for  stars,  to  the  fiery 
peaks,  which  with  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs — with  the 
clouds  drifting  like  hair  from  their  bright  foreheads — lift  up  their 
Titan  hauds  to  heaven,  saying,  "I  live  forever!" — Hiakin. 
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THE  RABBIT  ON  THE  WALL. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  and 
most  popular  pictures  of  the  Scotch 
Wilkie.    The  scene  lies  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  farmer's  cottage,  which, 
though  plainly  furnished,  exhibits 
every  attribute  of  comfort.  There 
is  the  old-fashioned  chimney-place 
and  smoke-jack,  the  high  plate  rack 
and  the  substantial  dresser.  While 
one  of  the  girls  is  holding  a  candle, 
the  good  man,  by  a  simple  combi- 
nation of  his  fingers,  projects  the 
shadow  of  a  rabbit  on  the  wall  so 
perfectly  that  the  baby  in  the  arms 
of  the  mother  is  dancing  with  de- 
light as  she  recognizes  the  imitation. 
Who  has  not  been  a  spectator  of 
such  domestic  exhibitions  which 
have  cost  nothing  but  good  will  and 
good  humor  t  who  has  not  been  by 
turns  actor  and  spectator?    It  is 
by  means  of  such  sports  that  the 
hearth  has  a  charm  for  infancy; 
that  it  becomes  the  theatre  for 
pleasures  and  affections ;   that  it 
creates  charming  memories  des- 
tined to  adorn,  like  so  many  grace- 
ful pictures,  the  family  intorior,  and 
render  it  forever  dear  to  us.  Such 
amusements  are,  moreover,  a  reve- 
lation of  habit ;   they  testify  the 
solicitude  of  the  father  for  his  chil- 
dren, the  need  he  has  of  their  joy, 
his  aptitude  to  make  himself  small 
to  approach  their  size,  his  complai- 
sance to  retrace  the  path  of  life  to 
begin  to  feel  again  with  them.  It 
is  the  proof  of  an  ingenuous  and 
complaisant  affection,  as  all  sincere 
affections  are.   The  stooping  of  the 
man  to  the  child  has  something 
touching  in  it.    We  love  this  sub- 
jection of  strength  to  weakness, 
this  humility  of  him  who  knows 
much'm  the  presence  of  him  who 
knows  nothing.   "  I  always  distrust 
the  man,"  says  Rousseau,  "  who 
loves  neither  children  nor  flowers.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  by  sympathy  with 
these  graceful  inferiors  that  one  be- 
trays his  instincts.    The  anocdote 
of  Henry  IV.  going  on  all  fours  to 
amuse  his  children  at  the  moment 
an  ambassador  was  introduced,  and 
asking  leave  to  finish  the  tour  ot 
the  room,  has  proved  more  in  favor 
of  his  goodness  of  hoart  than  twenty 
political  acts  justly  praised  by  his- 
tory.   The  pleasures  olfered  by  the 
world  are  often  transitory — some- 
times fatal,  almost  always  enerva- 
ting; those  of  the  family,  on  the 
contrary,  strengthen  and  renew 
themselves,  for  we  do  not  borrow 
them  from  others,  but  from  our- 
selvos ;  their  source  is  not  in  pain- 
ful efforts,  but  in  our  character, 
which  they  serve  to  develop. 


THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 


RETURN  FROM  THE  BEACH. 

The  sun  has  sunk  in  the  west 
over  the  far  horizon,  leaving  a  few 
light  clouds  to  drift  over  the  con- 
cave arch  of  heaven  ;  the  cool  air 
of  evening  wafts  those  cool  and  in- 
vigorating odors  ever  rising  from 
the  deep  ;  the  ebbing  tide  has  left 
a  broad  expanse  of  sea  shore,  level 
and  smooth  as  a  ball-room  floor, 
except  that  here  and  there  are 
drifts  of  seaweed,  intermingled 
with  curious  aquatic  shells,  and 
now  and  then  a  crustaccous  animal 
not  swept  away  by  the  refluent  tide. 
Here  and  there,  too,  the  channelled 
rocks  break  the  monotony  of  the 
sea  beach.  In  front,  a  fisherman's 
wife  who  has  just  been  down  to 
the  fishing-boat,  is  pacing  her  way 
home,  barefooted,  with  her  young- 
est child  upon  her  back ;  beside 
her  an  elder  girl  is  bearing  home 
a  portion  of  the  scaly  spoils.  The 
attention  of  the  little  group  is  at- 
tracted to  the  action  of  a  spaniel 
who  has  made  a  point  at  a  crab, 
without  appearing  particularly  anx- 
ious to  attack  an  animal  which  is 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
self-defence.  In  the  distance  the 
clumsy  and  stout-built  fishing 
boat  is  discharging  its  freight, 
partly  into  a  horse  cart,  and  partly 
into  the  fisherwoman's  baskets.  A 
toilsome  life  indeed  is  that  led  by 
the  fishermen  and  their  families. 
Exposed  to  all  weathers  and  to  all 
vicissitudes,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  wreck,  their  success  and  their 
remuneration  are  precarious.  But 
to  the  men  there  is  the  charm  of 
adventure  in  the  life  they  lead.  If 
they  arc  exposed  to  danger,  there 
is  the  excitement  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  it  by  skill  and  resolu- 
tion. The  mariner  finds  the  same 
sort  of  fascination  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  bark  that  the  Arab 
does  in  the  guidance  of  his  trained 
charger,  and  many  of  them,  we 
are  convinced,  would  find  less  real 
enjoyment  in  a  quiet  life  on  shore 
than  in  the  amphibious  career  to 
which  destiny  has  assigned  them. 
Then  the  charms  of  home  seem 
doubly  bright  from  a  temporary 
deprivation  of  them  ;  the  welcome 
is  warmer  in  proportion  to  the  dan- 
gers that  preceded  it.  But  with 
the  women  the  case  is  different. 
Their  hearts  are  tried  by  these  re- 
peated absences  of  those  they  love 
— husbands,  sons,  brothers  and 
lovers.  They  feel  the  constant 
pressure  and  imminence  of  danger 
without  any  of  the  excitement  call- 
ed forth  to  meet  it,  and  their  nights 
oft  are  those  of  anxious  watching. 
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[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 
SPEAK  GENTLY. 

BY    MRS.    J.    C.    T<x  . 

Forbear !  for  one  won!  more  may  crush 

The  weary,  aching  heart; 
You  know  not  what  ha*  been  the  cost 

To  bear  Its  bitter  part. 
Perhaps  the  world  has  darkly  frowned, 

And  marrod  hope's  blooming  flower; 
Then  kindly  spoak  one  gentle  word, 
'Twill  have  a  magic  power. 

Perhaps  no  ray  of  love  has  fallen, 

To  light  her  darkened  way ; 
No  soothing  word  to  bring  her  back. 

When  she  was  wont  to  stray. 
As  dewdrops  to  the  drooping  flower 

Restore  its  bloom  again, 
So  gentle  words  will  soon  relieve 

The  heart  of  half  its  pain. 

If  thine  has  been  a  happy  lot. 

No  cloud*  thy  life  o'ercast, 
Chide  not  the  hapless,  erring  one, 

Whose  days  of  joy  are  past ; 
With  smile*  unite  the  liuks  of  lore, 

That  rudely  have  been  riven, 
And  be  the  first  to  guide  him  to 

The  path  that  leads  to  heaven. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EAST-INDI  AM  AN. 

BV  OIDDIXOS  H.  BALI.OU. 

"Mr.  Dale,  you  remember  that  you  promised,  sometime,  to 
tell  me  your  own  story." 

"  Yes,  Johnson  ;  and  as  all  seems  quiet,  and  you  have  Williams 
on  the  lookout,  I  will  give  it  you  before  I  go  below.  It  is  a 
short  story,  and  soon  told.  My  father,  when  yet  a  young  man, 
was  a  merchant  of  good  property  in  Boston,  and  married  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  poor  family,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  this,  he  was  thought  not  to  have  acted  wisely,  as 
he  might  easily  have  formed  a  wealthy  and  influential  alliance. 
Hut  at  all  events,  he  did  rightly  in  keeping  his  troth,  and  in  his 
life  he  received  the  reward  of  his  truth,  for  he  never  know  unhap- 
pincss  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  his  chief  clerk,  in  whom  he  had  placed 
the  utmost  confidence,  was  carried  away  by  temptation,  and  de- 
camped with  a  large  amount  of  his  employer's  money.  The  loss 
coming  at  a  moment  of  great  commercial  depression,  proved  the 
pecuniary  ruin  of  my  father.  He  bore  up  well  against  misfor- 
tune, for  in  the  love  of  my  mother  and  the  esteem  of  his  friends 
(among  whom  were  numbered  his  many  creditors),  he  found  all 
the  consolation  which  this  world  could  give.  Nevertheless,  some- 
thing was  to  be  done  for  the  support  of  his  little  family,  and  im- 
patient of  dallying  with  necessity,  he  accepted  a  supercargo's 
berth  on  board  an  African  trader ;  not  a  slaver,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  that  trade — for  he  would  have  abhorred  the  very 
idea.  When  tho  ship  returned,  it  brought  the  news  of  his  death 
on  tho  Guinea  coast.  My  mother  did  not  long  survive.  My 
brother  and  myself  found  for  a  few  months  a  second  home.  But 
we  were  then  cast  adrift  once  more,  and  when  I  was  fifteen,  made 
our  first,  and  poor  Bob's  only  voyage  at  sea.  My  brother  is  dead, 
and  that  same  sea  has  long  been  to  me  both  father  and  mother. 

"  So  there  you  have  the  whole  of  it,  my  friend ;  and  now  I 
must  leave  you,  and  get  a  bit  of  sleep.  I  need  not  tell  an  old 
sailor  like  yourself,  the  need  of  a  sharp  eye  and  a  readv  hand." 

And  now  the  Fire-fly,  guarded  only  by  Johnson,  and  Williams 
the  midshipman,  sped  through  the  silent  night,  bearing  its  freight 
of  desperate  and  blood-stained  prisoners.  The  Fire-fly,  a  fast  sail- 
ing schooner  somewhat  noted  in  the  slave  trade,  hail  been  cap- 
tured two  days  previous,  by  the  brig  Richmond,  the  second  lieu- 
tenant of  which  was  placed  in  command  of  tho  prize.  The  crew 
afforded  him  was  glaringly  insufficient ;  and  out  of  his  three  or 
four  companions,  only  one  could  be  depended  on  for  aught  bevond 
mere  straight  forward  courage.  This  one  was  our  friend  Johnson  ■ 
a  hardy  seaman,  who,  several  years  the  senior  of  Dale,  bad  been 
shipmate  with  the  latter  since  the  commencement  of  his  naval 
career. 

Hours  passed  on.  The  little  lamp  swung  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  nnd  its  dim  light  scarce  illumined  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
the  Fire-fly's  cabin.  There  were  but  four  berths  in  the  cramped 
apartment,  and  in  one  of  these  lay  the  anxious  and  watch-worn 
master  of  the  craft.  Presently  a  tall  form  crept  noiselessly  down 
the  companion-way  and  approached  the  slcoper. 

"  Mr.  Dale  !" 

It  was  in  the  lowest  whisper,  yet  the  lieutenant  instantly  waked. 
"  Well,  Johnson  ?" 

"Sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir;  but  s'pose  I  must  tell  you  that 
some  of  those  villains  for'ard  seem  a  little  uneasy  like.  'Fcard 
there's  mischief  brewing,  sir." 

With  a  sigh  for  the  luxury  of  sleep  denied,  Dale  stood  once 
more  on  the  cabin  floor.  He  had  turned  in  without  removing  a 
single  garment,  and  his  first  motiou  was  to  take  a  brace  of  pistols 
from  the  breast  of  bis  jac  .et. 

"  Look  out  for  the  deck,  Johnson,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  wake  Pe- 
tcrs.  Tell  Williams  to  fire  on  the  first  who  shows  his  head  out 
of  the  foreeast.e  without  permission.  If  you  want  me,  strike 
twice  on  djek." 

Johnson  nodded  obedience,  a  d  disappeared  on  deck.  The 
master  approached  the  solo  remaining  slumberer  and  shook  him 
lightly  by  tho  arm. 


"  Come,  Juanita!"  exclaimed  the  dreamer, pettishly — "none  of 
your  pinching,  or — " 

"Here,  you  dead-head!"  whispered  the  lieutenant,  "you  are  in 
Fayal,  are  you  !  You'll  find  your  mistake,  if  you  are  not  out  of 
this  quickly  !  Curse  the  frigate  !  Must  they  give  me  n  crew 
of  four  to  manage  these  devils,  and  but  one  man  out  of  the  whole  '." 

Half  a  dozen  loaded  muskets  stood  in  readiness  by  the  gang- 
way, and  the  middy,  roused  up  by  main  force,  stood  on  the  steps 
just  below  Lieutenant  Dale,  who,  near  their  head,  remained 
watching  the  aspect  of  matters  on  deck.  For  a  moment  or  two 
all  was  perfectly  quiet  then,  and  the  young  commander  had  al- 
most concluded  the  warning  of  Johnson  to  bo  a  premature  one, 
when  he  caught  the  sound  of  a  single  voice  at  the  fore-hatch.  It 
was  answered  gruffly  by  the  middy,  Williams,  retorting  tho  com- 
mands of  his  master.  Dale  hearkened  for  a  moment,  but  all  was 
still.    The  lieutenant  turned  to  his  attendant. 

"  Peters,"  said  he,  "  there's  work  before  us.  If  I  had  caught 
but  the  wind  of  an  oath,  I  should  have  been  content.  But  as  it  is 
— hand  me  one  of  those  muskets  and  bring  the  rest  to  tho  main- 
hatch.    Bo  lively  now.    The  main-hatch  for  you." 

At  the  sound  of  firo-arms  forward,  Dale  was  in  the  waist,  nnd 
nt  scarcely  more  than  a  bound  was  by  the  side  of  Johnson  and 
Williams,  who,  having  got  the  hatch  hauled  over,  were  pressing 
it  down  to  its  fastenings,  although  their  efforts  were  hardly  ade- 
quate against  the  upheaving  of  the  mass  below.  It  was  secured, 
however,  and  Dale  retired  to  the  quarter  deck,  bidding  Peters,  as 
ho  passed,  to  "  haul  taut  on  his  eyelids,"  if  he  desired  to  fall  in 
with  Juanita  once  more.  A  glanco  into  the  binnacle  and  a  look 
aloft. 

"  Wind  sou'-west  and  a  half-breeze  :  well,  it  might  bo  worse," 
soliloquized  the  youthful  commander ;  "  two  or  three  days  will 
bring  us  well  up  to  Cape  Vincent,  and  then  good-by  to  all  our 
troubles." 

A  stifled  noise  below  him  for  a  second  transfixed  him  to  tho 
spot.  With  forefinger  mechanically  uplifted,  he  listened  for  the 
repetition  of  the  sound.    It  came  once  more — a  dim,  dull  grating. 

"  Good  heaven !"  was  the  instant  thought,  "  they  are  sawing 
through  the  bulkhead  into  the  cabin !" 

He  knew  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  and  accordingly, 
with  quick  but  noiseless  foot,  lowered  himself  down  the  compan- 
ion way.  Midway  down  the  steps — unlucky  chance — lay  some 
object  unseen  in  the  dim  light  of  the  cabin,  and  the  foot  of  Dale 
pressing  thereon,  lost  its  hold.  The  crash  with  which  he  brought 
himself  up,  as  once  alarmed  the  foe.  With  a  loud  shout,  the 
quick  blows  of  an  axe  told  heavily  on  the  maimed  wood,  and 
hardly  had  the  lieutenant  time  to  deliver  his  fire,  before,  leaping 
through  the  disjointed  partition,  a  dozen  men  threw  themselves 
upon  him.  In  an  instant  he  was  down.  Then  a  sturdy  voice 
rung  through  the  smoky  tumult,  and  Johnson  was  at  his  side. 
Cutting  right  and  left,  thrusting  and  crowding,  the  hardy  tar 
bravely  seconded  tho  efforts  of  his  superior,  and  three  of  their 
opponents  already  lay  beneath  their  feet — then  a  sudden  sickness 
blinded  Dale,  and  he  knew  no  more,  till  sustained  by  his  sturdy 
mate,  ho  found  himself  leaning  against  tho  lee  bulwarks.  A 
crowd  of  ruffians  encompassed  him,  and  in  tho  darkness  ho  was 
scarce  able  to  mark  the  conflicting  pwsions  which  seemed  to  sway 
the  conquerors. 

"  Toss  them  over  !"  cried  a  deep,  hoarse  voice.  "Pietroand 
Varnum  arc  food  for  sharks,  and  why  not  those  flash  gentry ! 
Over  with  'em  then  !" 

"  Fall  back,  men — fall  back  !"  replied  a  brawny,  dark-skinned 
man,  who  now  pushed  forward  in  front  of  the  angry  group.  "No 
violence,  no  violence  !  softly  and  coolly !  Besides,  if  you  will 
have  man  for  man,  why  even  help  the  sea-lawyers  to  yonder  two 
gentlemen  who  are  lying  asleep  on  the  main-hatch." 

At  a  sign  from  their  leader,  two  or  three  fellows  dragged  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  two  midshipmen  to  tho  side  of  the  vessel. 
Dale's  blood  ran  cold  at  tho  sight  of  their  mangled  and  gory 
forms. 

"  You  see,  your  honor,"  continued  the  speaker,  addressing  Dale, 
with  an  insulting  sneer,  "these  gentlemen  havo  got  very  sound 
asleep  in  their  watch.  Don't  you  think  a  dip  would  learn  'em 
better  manners  for  the  future?  His  honor  says  ay — over  with 
'cm,  boys,"  he  added,  to  his  grinning  comrades. 

And  tho  next  instant  the  corpses  of  Poters  and  Williams  plash- 
ed heavily  in  the  water  alongside.  The  boat  was  now  ordered  to 
be  lowered,  and  the  lieutenant  and  his  companion  were  obliged  to 
enter.  Tho  painter  was  about  being  cast  off",  when  Dale  ventured 
to  inquire  for  provision  and  a  boat  compass. 

"Excuse  us,  captain,"  replied  the  former  speaker,  "wo  are 
bound  on  a  long  cruise,  and  it  would  really  be  inconvenient  to  spare 
anything  at  this  time.  I  would  suggest  that  one  of  you  provision  the 
other.  I  havo  tried  it  myself  in  times  past,  and  found  it  to  work 
capitally  !    Anything  further,  your  honor  '<" 

•'  Cast  off!" 

"Ilola  .'    Qui  m  In  ?" 

Johnson  rubbed  his  eyes  and  raised  himself  in  the  boat ;  while 
the  lieutenant  still  continued  insensible  from  hunger  and  tho  weak- 
ness caused  by  his  wounds.  They  were  close  aboard  a  large  mer- 
chant ship,  whose  bulwarks  were  lined  with  gazers.  An  officer 
in  half  uniform,  standing  in  the  mizzen  shrouds,  repeated  the  hail. 

"  Hola!  mcs  hommcs,  qu'  ctes  vous?" 

Johnson  was  just  able  to  urticulate  through  his  parched  lips  : 
"  American  ." 

"  Pauvres  hommcs,  pannes  hommcs !  oui — yes  :  Americain  : 
vait  mcs  braves,  till  I  vill  send  to  you  un  battcau." 

More  dead  than  alive,  the  famished  men  were  borne  on  board 
the  Josephine,  and  into  her  spacious  cabin— one  of  the  state  rooms 
of  which  was  appropriated  to  their  use. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  before  Dale  wad  suffered  to  leave  his 


bed  and  mingle  with  the  other  occupants  of  tho  cabin.  Among 

these,  ho  found  a  young  man  (somewhat  older  thnn  himself),  who 
was  returning  from  India,  where  he  had  been  a  partner  in  a 
wealthy  house,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  connecting 
house  in  France.  John  Morland  had  been  a  schoolmate,  though 
not  a  very  congenial  one,  of  Dale.  However,  Morland  seemed 
glad  to  meet  an  old  acquaintance,  and  undertook  the  task  of  mak- 
ing him  au  fait  with  his  fellow-passengers.  There  was  Monsicnr 
do  Bernis,  returning  from  his  travels.  There  were  two  sallow- 
faced,  rather  gentlemanly-looking  men,  who  were  attached  to  tho 
great  house  of  Antoine,  Bartun  &.  Brothers,  of  Marseilles.  Last, 
but  most  important  of  all,  Morland  whispered  that  Monsieur  Gnil- 
laumo  Moran,  the  heavily  built  man,  with  dark,  bilious  skin  and 
beetling  eyebrows,  had  been  in  former  years  governor  of  the  isl- 
and of  Timca,  and  was  now  returning  to  France  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  immense  wealth.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter, 
a  girl  of  sixteen. 

All  this  seemed  to  Dale  rather  an  uninteresting  inventory.  But 
when,  at  the  table,  he  met  Adele  Moran,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful creatures  who  ever  grew  up  in  the  sunny  luxuriance  of  the 
tropics,  he  was  quickly  forced  to  alter  his  opinion.  Dale  wos  im- 
pressed with  her  beauty  at  first  sight,  and  tho  charms  of  her  wit 
ond  sensibility  ere  long  completed  his  enchainment. 

The  Josephine  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  prosperous  voyage.  But 
on  the  third  day  of  his  being  about,  Dale,  going  on  deck,  perceiv- 
ed the  approaching  change.  The  light  sails  were  already  in,  and 
the  master  was  looking  to  leeward  with  an  anxious  eye.  Follow- 
ing the  direction  of  his  gaze,  Dale  saw  the  cause  of  this  prepara- 
tion. Well  up  from  the  horizon,  but  far  astern  and  out  of  tho 
line  of  their  course,  he  marked  a  nucleus  of  vapor,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  landsman  even  when  his  eyo  was  directed  full 
upon  it.  But  Dale  well  understood  the  tempest  which  was  com- 
ing on.  Tho  waves  rose  and  fell  with  a  tremulous  motion.  The 
vaporous  cloud  increased  in  size  and  peculiarity  of  tint,  and  as 
tho  quickly  uttered  orders  of  the  master  were  obeyed  in  unwonted 
silence,  tho  hearts  of  all  seemed  depressed  by  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere. 

Scarcely  had  all  been  made  secure,  when  the  sea  lifted  in  fiery 
foam,  and  then  the  whirlwind  swept  over  the  watery  and  snow- 
white  level.  The  Josephino  careened  to  her  rail.  The  forc-to'- 
gallant-mast  snapped  liko  a  pipe-stem.  The  next  instant,  as  a 
racer  gathering  every  limb  for  the  course,  she  roso  and  with  a 
mad  bound  leaped  on  her  way.  For  half  an  hour  Dale  buffeted 
the  storm — then  he  pushed  back  the  slide  and  entered  the  com- 
panion-way. Hardly  had  his  foot  left  the  deck  when  the  ship 
lurched  ;  a  single  cry — the  rush  of  water — and  then  a  sharp,  sud- 
den pause.  As  quickly  as  ho  conld,  Dale  got  on  deck  and  ran 
to  tho  wheel.  The  decks  were  full  of  water — no  one  on  the  quar- 
ter. With  all  his  strength  at  the  wheel,  Dale  succeeded  in  getting 
it  a-starboard,  singing  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"  Haul  aft  the  leo  fore-braces  !    Haul  for  your  lives,  men  !" 

The  order  was  obeyed.  There  was  a  moment  of  doubt.  Then 
the  groaning  ship  gradually  came  in  command,  and  swept  forward 
before  the  wind. 

At  length,  however,  the  tempest  spent  its  fury.  As  soon  as  it 
had  sufficiently  abated,  Dale  turned  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  vessel.  The  Josephine  had  lost  her  forc-to'gallant  mast 
and  a  few  booms.  No  other  damage  had  been  done,  for  tho  ship 
was  thoroughly  built  and  almost  now  ;  and  as  soon  as  tho  water 
had  been  pumped  out,  was  proved  perfectly  sound.  And  now  that 
the  most  imminent  peril  had  passed,  Dale  saw  that  his  uuthority 
was  no  longer  to  be  allowed — for  presently,  on  giving  somo  now 
direction,  the  second  mate  came  aft. 

"  Ah,  my  fine  sir,"  he  said,  with  an  insolent  air,  "  perhaps  you 
think  yourself  really  the  master.  But  I'll  have  you  to  know  it  is 
my  turn,  now  that  Captain  Victor  and  his  mate  arc  gone." 

*'  It's  a  wonder  you  did  not  ask  for  the  post  before,"  said  Dale, 
with  a  contemptuous  glanco  at  the  speaker.  "  However,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  resign  my  honors  even  now." 


A  week  had  passed  of  calms  and  head  winds ;  things  which  at 
any  other  time  would  have  been  quite  unacceptable,  but  which 
were  now  even  agreeable  to  Dale.  As  long  as  he  could  breathe 
tho  same  air  with  the  l>cautiful  East  Indian,  appropriating  now 
and  then  a  smile  or  a  kind  word,  tho  young  lieutenant  seemed 
quite  reckless  of  wind  and  weather.  As  for  the  rest,  the  largo 
part  which  he  had  held  in  the  preservation  of  the  ship,  established 
him  in  the  favor  of  his  companions.  Even  the  black-browed  M. 
Moran  relaxed  from  tho  cold  demeanor  ho  had  hitherto  maintain- 
ed. For  some  reason,  however,  the  lukewarm  friendship  which  had 
been  maintained  between  Dale  and  Morland,  had  given  place  to 
growing  constraint  and  dislike  on  both  sides. 

Tho  sun  had  gone  down.  The  cool  even  set  in,  and  tho  lieuten- 
ant came  on  deck  to  enjoy  tho  night  air.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  round  house,  listlessly  gazing  out  upon  the  sea,  when  tho  rustle 
of  a  dress  caught  his  ear. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Moran,  is  it  yon  V 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  it  is  so  pleasant  that  I  cannot  be  confined  be- 
low.   How  soft  and  refreshing  is  tho  air!" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle  !  If  all  sea-going  were  liko  this,  a  sailor's 
life  would  be  pastime  indeed." 

Adele  made  no  rejoinder,  but  after  a  short  pause,  turned  with  a 
timid  and  embarrassed  air  to  the  young  lieutenant. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  have  been  impressed — I  know 
that  I  am  very  foolish  to  give  way  to  such  feelings — but  I  have 
felt  that  some  great  danger  impended  over  us.  I  cannot  help  it- 
yet  I  am  not  superstitious  ;  neither  am  I  often  given  to  presenti- 
ments. They  say  it  is  all  folly,  cowardice,  they  would  say,  I  sup- 
pose. But  you  sailors ;  you  arc  brave,  used  to  hardship  and  dan- 
ger ;  and  yet  you  sometimes  have  such  feelings,  do  you  not  V 
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"  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  yes.  The  thing  often  happens  ;  the  brav- 
est arc  ofttimes  touched  by  the  shadow  of  coming  evil.  I  have 
seen  those  who  never  had  met  danger  but  with  merriment,  grow 
pale  with  incomprehensible  foreboding.  But  forgive  me,  made- 
moiselle, I  alarm  you  :  you  will  readily  perceive  that  these  things 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Nor  should  I  have  spoken  so 
gravely,  had  not  your  words  called  up  a  sad  event  in  my  own 
life." 

"Ah,  monsieur  ;  and  that  V 
"  The  death  of  my  brother." 
"  At  sea,  monsieur  ?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  And  since  I  have  said  so  much,  I  will 
Bay  more.  Wo  were  orphans — cast  on  the  world  with  none  to  rely 
on  save  Providence  and  ourselves.  But  our  parents  had  bestow- 
ed on  us  a  good  education  and  an  honest  example,  and  these  were 
no  small  matters.  Well,  not  long  after  they  died,  we  shipped  on 
board  a  Sicily-bound  ship.  Our  fellows  were  not  hard-hearted, 
but  they  were  rough  and  rude,  and  we  were  all  the  world  to  each 
other.  On  our  voyage  back,  my  brother  Robert,  who  had  become 
quite  a  sailor,  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  by  his  agility  and 
cheerful  demeanor ;  and  all  wont  well  till  one  night  when  I  found 
him  sitting  on  his  chest,  with  the  signs  of  sadness  visible  in  his 
countenance.    I  asked  the  cause  of  his  dejection. 

*' '  I  hardly  know  myself,'  he  replied.  '  There's  something 
weighing  on  me  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of.  Let  us  shake  hands, 
Charley.  You  have  always  been  a  good  brother  to  me,  and  if  any- 
thing should  happen,  don't  forgot  poor  Robert.' 

"  For  an  instant  his  manner  overcame  me  ;  but  recovering  my- 
self, I  attempted  to  rally  him  out  of  his  low  spirits,  but  without 
success,  however.  As  we  belonged  to  separate  watches,  I  was 
soon  called  from  his  side.  During  the  night  a  gale  sprang  up. 
Toward  morn,  Robert,  with  five  others,  was  on  the  foreyard,  when 
a  sudden  squall  struck  the  ship  and  three  of  tho  number  were 
lost  overboard.  My  brother  was  among  them,  and  I  never  saw 
him  more." 

"  Ah,  quelle  pitie  !"  exclaimed  Adcle,  as  Dale  finished  his  nar- 
ration ;  then,  looking  at  her  companion,  with  a  charming  sympa- 
thy depicted  in  her  countenance,  she  added:  "And  I  also  have 
neither  brother  nor  sister.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  a  brother  like  yourself, 
what  joy  it  would  be — and  then — " 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Adele,  as  if  with  somo  sudden  thought, 
flushed  deeply — her  eyes  fell. 

"  And  then  ?" 

Adele  turned  pale  and  averted  her  head.  Dale  felt  a  strange 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  and  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  did,  ho 
pressed  the  taper  hand  of  Adele  within  his  own. 

"  Adele !  I  love  you  !  Not  indeed  with  a  brother's  love,  but 
with  a  love  far  stronger  and  more  enduring.  Will  you  pardon 
me  i    Nay,  will  you — can  you  return  it  in  any  degree  7" 

The  bosom  of  the  maiden  swelled  with  a  suppressed  sigh.  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  meet  the  glance  of  her  companion.  'Then  quick- 
ly withdrawing  them,  with  a  sudden  cry  she  snatched  her  hand 
from  his  grasp.  Dale  followed  tho  direction  of  her  gaze,  and 
saw  Morland  standing  a  short  distance  off,  his  features  dis- 
torted with  cowardly  malice.  Mooting  the  menacing  look  of  the 
young  officer,  tho  intruder  retreated  to  tho  companion  way.  As- 
sured of  his  departure,  Adelo  trembled  and  fell  to  weeping,  while 
Dale,  supporting  her  with  his  arm,  gently  reproved  her  agitation. 
Then  it  was  that  he  learned,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  that 
Morland,  who  had  in  tho  course  of  business  acquired  great  wealth, 
some  months  since  had  made  suit  for,  and  received  the  promise  of 
her  hand  from  her  father  ;  this,  too,  in  spite  of  her  unconcealed 
dislike  and  the  rebuffs  which  his  attentions  had  received  from 
herself.  The  utmost  that  her  remonstrances  could  effect,  was  the 
present  postponement  of  the  marriage,  which  she  was  assured  was 
irrevocably  determined. 

"  You  know  not  tho  bitter  antipathy  I  have  against  him,"  con- 
tinued Adele,  with  a  passionate  earnestness.  "But  it  is  said — 
and  I  know  but  too  well,  what  will  bo  the  end  of  my  happiness. 
So  cowardly  in  spirit  too,  as  he  is.  So  smooth-tongued  in  your 
presence,  did  you  but  know  with  what  slanders  he  assails  you  be- 
hind your  back  1" 

"  Silence  1"  exclaimed  a  deep  voice. 

It  was  M.  Moran,  who,  darkly  frowning,  drew  his  daughter's 
arm  within  his  own. 

"As  for  you,"  said  he,  addressing  Dale,  "I  have  only  to  re- 
mark that  the  less  frequently  you  intrude  your  companionship  on 
myself  or  my  daughter,  the  more  agreeable  to  me  will  bo  your 
conduct." 

Marking  the  sudden  glance  of  entreaty  which  Adele  threw  up- 
on him,  Dale  refrained  from  a  reply.  M.  Moran  was  evidently 
disappointed — for,  bending  his  thick  brows  over  his  eyes,  he  shot 
a  fiery  look  at  the  young  man  and  again  addressed  him  : 

"  Your  effrontery  is  but  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  your  char- 
acter. Do  not  deceive  yourself  into  the  belief  that  I  cannot  read 
that  character  truly." 

Our  young  lieutenant  had  need  of  his  utmost  self-control,  so 
insulting  was  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  conveyed.  So 
steady  and  concentrated  was  the  gaze  with  which  ho  returned  the 
overbearing  regard  of  M.  Moran,  that  the  latter  involuntarily 
yielded  ;  and  biting  his  lip  in  anger,  retired  with  his  daughter  on 
his  arm. 

"  So,"  thought  Dale,  "  the  enemy  has  been  at  work.  My  friend 
Morland,  finding  me  his  antagonist  in  love,  has  set  himself  at  his 
school  boy  tricks  once  moro.  It  is  by  his  aid  that  M.  Moran  has 
been  enabled  to  read  my  character  so  truly.  Ah,  I  must  have  a 
care;  for  meanniss  and  cunning  arc  at  all  times  dangerous  foes." 


The  clear,  bright  star-light  illumining  the  waters,  soothed  the 
tumult  of  his  thoughts,  and  disposed  him  to  dreamy  reveries. 


But  from  this  forgetfulness  he  was  aroused  by  the  distant  gleam 
of  canvass.  Springing  at  once  into  the  mizzen  rigging  he  was 
able  to  distinguish,  about  four  miles  off,  perhaps,  and  a  little  for- 
ward of  the  starboard  beam,  a  felucca  which  appeared  to  be  rang- 
ing down  upon  them.  Still  further  north,  and  apparently  more 
distant,  was  presently  seen  another.  Dale  watched  their  motions 
with  intense  interest,  and  then  silently  swung  himself  on  deck. 
As  his  foot  touched  the  planks,  he  was  accosted  by  the  second 
mate  : 

"  What  do  you  make  them  V 

"Pirates!"  said  the  lieutenant,  looking  full  in  the  face  of  his 
interrogator.  "  It  might  puzzle  you  to  understand  fully  the  signs 
by  which  I  judge — but  I  am  as  well  assured  of  their  character  as 
if  they  were  already  aboard  of  us." 

The  man  turned  pale,  and  nervously  inquired  what  was  to  be 
done. 

"We  must  fight  them,"  said  Dale.  "But  in  the  meantime 
we  must  put  about  and  make  a  run,  in  order  to  gain  time  and  to 
separate  the  enemy  as  far  as  possible?" 

"  But  is  there  no  chance  for  escape  V  exclaimed  the  terrified 
man,  already  completely  cowed  by  the  approach  of  danger. 

"  None.  Knowing  the  speed  of  these  vessels,  I  can  tell  you 
that,  with  no  moro  wind  than  we  now  have,  we  could  as  well  out- 
sail our  fates." 

"  We  are  lost  then !"  exclaimed  his  companion. 

"Not  so  !"  replied  Dale,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  although  his  heart 
chilled  at  the  thought  of  Adele  and  the  peril  to  which  she  would 
soon  be  exposed.  "  Not  so.  I  have  been  in  worse  straits  than 
these,  and  got  off  safe,  too.  But  pardon  me,  my  friend — I  sup- 
pose it  is  not  your  trade  to  manoeuvre  a  fighting  ship.  It  is  mine  : 
and  it  is  nothing  against  your  own  ability  to  say  that  I  can  doubt- 
less carry  on  such  business  better  than  yourself.  Arc  you  willing 
to  try  my  skill,  and  put  the  command,  for  the  timo  being,  in  my 
hands  V 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  mate,  whose  swaggering  air 
had  now  altogether  vanished.  "  Get  us  out  of  this  trouble,  and 
I'll  grant  you  master  of  your  trade." 

In  obedience  to  her  helm,  the  Josephine  fell  off  from  her  for- 
mer course.  Instantly  sail  gathered  on  the  strange  craft,  as  they 
bore  in  chase.  Tho  case  was  now  clear.  The  command  was  at 
once  yielded  into  the  hands  of  Dale,  who  issued  his  orders  with  a 
calm  confidence  which  went  far  to  inspire  a  like  feeling  in  the  de- 
jected crew.  As  soon  as  all  necessary  dispositions  had  been  made 
alow  and  aloft,  the  crew  and  male  passengers  were  mustered,  the 
small  arms  delivered,  and  each  assigned  his  proper  place  and  du- 
ty. The  ship's  guns,  four  in  number,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
their  appointed  crews,  who,  for  a  short  time,  were  exercised  in 
pantomimic  warfare. 

All  this  while  the  pursuers  were  rapidly  approaching — and  soon 
the  craft  first  seen,  a  sharp-prowed  felucca,  apparently  completely 
manned  and  armed,  was  close  aboard.  The  two  larboard  guns  of 
the  Josephine  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  windward ;  and  as 
the  ship  luffed,  a  ball  from  the  felucca  passed  abaft  her  fore-rig- 
ging.   Instantly  Dale  called  out  loudly  in  French  : 

"  Tack  ship  1" 

At  the  same  time  the  men  had  been  directed  to  give  no  heed  to 
the  orders  for  tacking  ship.  But  the  pirate,  overhearing  the  words, 
and  perceiving  the  gunners  with  their  lighted  matches,  luffed  im- 
mediately in  order  to  avoid  a  raking  fire. 

"  Now,  my  lads  !" 

The  broadside  of  the  Josephine  was  poured  directly  over  the 
bows  of  the  corsair,  raking  him  fore  and  aft  with  murderous  exe- 
cution. The  ruse  had  fully  succeeded.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
smoke  and  the  confusion  on  board  the  Algerine,  Dale  ranged  to 
windward,  wore  ship,  and  ran  directly  on  his  antagonist,  striking 
her  between  the  main  and  after  masts,  and  cutting  her  almost 
completely  in  two.  One  short  struggle  with  the  drowning  wretches 
and  the  victory  was  secure — when,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
Dale,  pierced  by  a  sudden  wound,  fell  from  the  quarter  rail  and 
sank  under  the  counter. 


Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  his  disappearance  was 
generally  known.  On  inquiry  being  made,  Morland  declared  that 
he  had  last  seen  him  at  the  taffrail,  and  that,  struck  by  some  fall- 
ing spar,  he  had  doubtless  gone  overboard.  But  an  old  tar  who 
had  been  stationed  near  the  main  hatch,  now  said  that  he  last  saw 
Dale  at  the  quarter  rail,  with  one  hand  on  the  mizzen  shrouds, 
and  that  the  only  person  near  him  at  the  moment  was  Morland 
himself.  All  eyes  were  immediately  turned  upon  the  latter,  whose 
trembling  limbs  gave  rise  to  instinctive  suspicion.  Some  of  the 
men,  running  to  the  rail,  sought  for  signs  of  blood.  But  in  tho 
midst  of  this,  a  lad  shouted  from  the  spanker  boom  : 

"  Huzza,  men !  here  he  is — bear  a  hand  !" 

A  rush  was  made  aft,  while  Morland,  cowering  in  conscious 
guilt,  shrank  from  among  the  crowd.  As  fortune  would  have  it, 
the  topping-lift  had  parted  during  the  fight  and  fallen  overboard. 
Coming  in  contact  with  Dale  as  he  drifted  past,  the  rope  was 
grasped  with  instinctive  tenacity,  thus  sustaining  the  officer,  till, 
discovered  at  length,  he  was  hauled  on  board  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  crew.  As  he  was  borne  below,  the  low  exclamation  which 
came  from  his  lips  more  surely  indicated  the  wretched  murderer ; 
on  whom  the  infuriated  sailors  threw  themselves  with  the  purpose 
of  summary  vengeance.  Already  the  gripe  of  the  halliards  was 
round  the  neck  of  the  stupefied  wretch. 

"  Hold,  my  lads  !"  cried  Johnson,  interposing  between  the  exe- 
cutioners and  their  intended  victim.  "Take  care — you  arc  too 
fast.  At  all  events,  spare  his  life,  on  condition  of  his  making  a 
clean  breast  and  owning  his  misdeeds." 

"Sparc  my  life !"  exclaimed  the  reviving  culprit,  "spare  my 
life,  and  I  will  confess.    Yes,  I  did  strike  him.    He  was  my  rival. 


I  hated  him.    You  know  I  had  cause,"  he  added,  addressing  RI 
Moran,  who,  with  folded  arms,  sternly  regarded  him. 

"  Wretched  man !"  replied  the  former.  "  Confess  tho  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth — or  be  silent." 

"  It  is — it  is  the  truth.  I  hated  him ;  I  slandered  him  ;  I  struck 
him  :  but  I — I  had  cause — " 

"To  the  yard-arm  with  the  liar!"  cried  a  hoarse  voice  from 
among  the  crowd. 

And  the  body  of  the  culprit  swung  instantly  in  the  air.  M.  Mo- 
ran, with  some  of  the  less  violent  of  the  crew,  sprang  to  the  rescue 
and  Morland  was  lowered  on  deck.  But  life  was  nearly  extinct  ; 
as  much  through  the  effect  of  terror  as  from  physical  injury.  In 
half  an  hour  he  breathed  his  last. 

M.  Moran's  behaviour  toward  the  wounded  lieutenant  was  now 
entirely  changed.  Possessed  of  some  medical  skill,  he  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  case  of  his  patient,  and  in  a  clay  or  two  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  once  more  on  his  feet.  Nor  was 
the  gentle  service  of  woman  altogether  without  effect  toward  this 
rapid  recovery.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  M.  Moran, 
entering  the  state-room  of  Dale,  found  the  latter  already  awake. 

"My  friend,"  said  tho  East  Indian,  with  an  agitated  countenance, 
"  I  have  some  questions  to  ask  you.  To  be  brief  then.  Your 
parents — are  they  living  V 

"  They  arc  both  dead." 

"  What  was  your  father's  employment  1" 

"  He  was  a  merchant,  originally.  Ruined  in  business  by  a  dis- 
honest clerk,  he  accepted  the  post  of  supercargo  on  board  an  Afri- 
can bound  ship,  and  before  his  return  home  died  from  disease  con- 
tracted on  the  voyage." 

"  It  is  as  I  have  surmised,"  exclaimed  M.  Moran,  bowing  his 
head  on  his  breast.  "Look  on  me.  1  am  that  dishonest  clerk. 
Do  not  spare  your  abhorrence.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  gone  un- 
punished for  my  heavy  sin.  An  embittered  temper  and  a  life  of 
constant  remorse  have  been  my  portion.  Some  years  after  my 
arrival  in  the  Indies,  I  endeavored  in  some  measure  to  repair  the 
injury  which  I  had  done,  and  accordingly  employed  an  agent  to 
seek  out  my  former  master,  and  make  restitution  in  my  name. 
But  the  family  had  entirely  disappeared.  '  They  were  all  dead,' 
my  agent  assured  me,  '  and  there  were  no  heirs  to  whom  the  de- 
sired payment  could  be  made.'  I  then  established  a  hospital  with 
the  gains  of  crime.  1  was  loudly  applauded  for  my  benevolent 
deed — and  these  praises  only  added  to  the  stings  of  conscience. 
As  for  yourself,  I  had  become  perfectly  convinced  that  not  one  of 
my  injured  master's  family  was  in  existence  Furthermore,  the 
slanders  of  tho  wretched  Morland  conspired  to  deceive  me  with 
regard  to  your  parentage,  as  well  as  personal  character.  Bo  not 
implacable.  Accept  what  it  is  in  my  power  to  do.  I  am  rich — 
my  wealth  is  yours.   If  there  is  aught  more — " 

"  Ah,  M.  Moran,"  interrupted  Dale,  there  is  one  gift,  compared 
with  which,  your  wealth  is  of  little  consequence.    Adele — " 

"  Ah  !    Well — she  will  answer  for  herself." 

And  Adele  did  answer  for  herself.  And  six  months  after,  tho 
bells  of  the  little  church  of  Autun-a-la-Mer  rang  forth  a  morry 
peal  while  Lieutenant  Dale  led  a  blooming  bride  from  the  altar. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOMAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


hVRAlVSE,  1\EW  AORK. 
Tlie  faithful  set  of  illustrations  which  wc 
present  on  this  and  the  opposite  pages,  were 
drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  our  pa- 
per. Mr.  Kilhuni  is  very  happy  in  delinea- 
tions of  this  sort.  Syracuse  is  situated  in 
Onondaga  county,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  cast  of  Albany,  and  is  really  a 
very  delightful  place — thrifty,  prosperous 
and  commercially  important ;  its  inhabitants 
arc  also  noted  for  their  habits  of  industry 
and  sobriety.  Tho  streets  of  the  city  ure 
regularly  laid  out,  and  arc  fine,  broad  thor- 
oughfares ;  and  the  place  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Central  New 
York.  Its  salt  works  arc  extensive  and 
wonderful,  giving  employment  to  a  vast 
number  of  people,  and  being  a  rich  source 
of  profit  to  the  citizens  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture. The  great  Erie  Canal  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  while  the 
Central  Kailroad,  running  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  canal,  atlotds  still  more  ex- 
tended facilities  for  enterprise  and  com- 
merce. Tho  land  which  contains  the  salt 
springs  is  owned  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  wells  are  dug  and  the  water  pump- 
ed at  the  expense  of  tho  State,  while  the 
manufacturer  pays  a  per  centajre  of  one  cent 
per  bushel  for  all  he  realizes,  But  Syracuso 
is  aleo  largely  engaged  in  the  building  of 
machinery,  steam  engines,  fanning  utensils, 
etc.  The  present  population  is  estimated  at 
about  50,000.  Our  first  view  is  in  Salina 
Street,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  active 
streets  of  the  city.  The  large  building  on 
the  left  is  the  Syracuse  House,  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the  place.  Beyond  is  seen  the 
depot  of  tho  New  York  Central  Kailroad, 
with  a  train  of  cars  crossing  the  street,  which 
here  intersects  the  railroad  at  right  angles. 
The  next  building  to  the  depot  contains 
stores,  and  the  Onondaga  County  Bank, 
and  the  Bank  of  Syracuse.  Beyond  is  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  a  fino  gothic 
structure ;  still  further  beyond  are  the  Wash- 
ington stores.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  near  the  railroad,  is  the  Globe  Hotel, 
another  fine  hotel.  Our  view  is  taken  from 
the  banks  of  the  canal,  corner  of  Genesee 
Street.  Our  next  view  is  the  Syracuse  Mar- 
ket, a  brick  building,  situated  in  a  fine 
square.  The  New  York  Central  Kailroad 
passes  in  the  street  in  front  of  this  building. 
The  police-office  is  located  in  the  Market 
Building.  Our  next  illustration,  sketched 
for  its  picturesque  appearance,  is  the  Unita- 
rian church,  on  tho  corner  of  Lark  and  Bur- 
net Streets;  Kcv.  Samuel  J.  May  is  the  pas- 
tor. Our  remaining  view  is  the  Onondaga 
Orphan  Asylum.  It  was  established  in 
1841,  and  incorporated  May  10,  1845.  It 
is  a  spacious  brick  edifice  in  Fayette  Street, 
Eighth  Ward,  and  occupies  a  beautiful,  com- 
manding sito.  At  the  time  of  its  erection, 
1845,  itwasutcd  as  an  academy;  but  owing 
to  certain  causes,  it  was  converted  into  a 
home  for  the  helpless  orphan.  At  present, 
and  for  scv-ral  years  past,  it  has  been  under 
the  maternal  care  of  Miss  Eliza  Clark,  who 
has  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner  directed 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  institution.  Tho 
school  has  been  taught  by  the  Misses  Fran- 
ces and  Miranda  Sloan.  John  Duroford  is 
president,  and  Ira  II.  Cobb  is  secretary  of 
tho  institution. 


A  POISONED  VALLEY. 

A  singular  discovery  has  lately  been  made 
near  Batten,  in  Java,  of  a  poisoned  valley. 
Mr.  Alexander  Louden  visited  it  last  July, 
and  wc  extract  a  paragraph  from  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject,  addressed  by  him  to 
the  ltoyal  Geographical  Society.  It  is  known 
by  tho  namo  of  Gucvo  Upas,  or  Poisoned 
\  alley ;  and  following  a  path  which  had 
been  mado  for  the  purpose,  the  party  shortly 
reached  it,  with  a  couplo  of  dogs  and  fowls, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments.  On 
arriving  at  the  mountain,  the  party  dis- 
mounted and  scrambled  up  the  side  of  tho 
hill,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  with  tho  assis- 
tance of  the  branches  of  trees  and  projecting 
roots.  When  at  a  few  yards  from  the  val- 
ley a  nauseous,  suffocating  smell  was  expe- 
rienced, but  on  approaching  the  margin,  the 
inconvenience  was  no  longer  found.  The 
valley  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  thirty  feet  in 
depth.  The  bottom  of  it  appeared  to  he  flat 
without  any  vegetation,  nnd  a  few  large 
stones  scattered  here  and  there.  Skeletons 
of  human  beings,  tigers,  bears,  decrs,  ond 
all  soils  of  birds  and  wild  animals  lay  about 
in  profusion.  Tho  ground  on  which  they 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  appeared  to 
be  a  hard,  sandy  substance,  and  no  vapor 
was  perceived.  The  sides  were  covered 
with  vegetation.  It  was  proposed  to  enter 
it,  and  each  having  lit  a  cigar,  managed  to 
get  within  twenty  feet  of  the  bottom,  where 
a  sickening  smell  was  experienced,  without 
any  difficulty  of  breathing.  A  dog  was  now 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo,  and  thrust 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  fourteen  seconds  he  fell  off  his  legs 
without  moving  or  looking  around,  and  con- 
tinued alive  only  eighteen  minutes.  The 
ether  dog  now  left  the  company,  and  went 
to  his  companion.  On  reaching  him  he  was 
observed  to  stand  quite  motionless,  and  at 
the  end  of  ten  seconds  fell  down ;  ho  never 
moved  his  limbs  after,  and  only  lived  seven 
minutes.  A  fowl  was  uow  thrown  in,  which 
died  lu  a  minute  and  a  quarter. —  Washing- 
ton Union. 


causes  or  consimption. 

Females  suffer  from  the  destructive  habit 
of  "  tight  lacing."  To  think  that  intelligent 
beings  should  sacrifice  health  and  life  to  a 
misconceived  idea  of  beauty,  is  unpardon- 
able. In  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Mrdiri, 
or  any  of  thoie  fine  statues  of  antiquity 
which  are  justly  considered  as  models  of  the 
perfect  female  form,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
waist  is  large  and  the  chest  full.  By  "  tight 
lucing,"  the  stomach  is  compressed  and  di- 
gestion interfered  with.  But  the  greatest 
evil  is  the  dead  gnp  of  the  unyielding  band 
that  encircles  the  lungs,  and  stifles  their 
natural  expansion.  Who  has  not  witnessed 
in  these  instances  the  rapid  and  labored 
breathing,  showing  itself,  where  only  it  can, 
in  the  upper  part  of  tho  chest,  as  if  the 
lungs  were  ready  to  hurst  the  bonds  so  un- 
naturally imposed  upon  them  ?  Strangula- 
tion is  taking  place  as  effectnally  a*  if  * 
rope  were  around  the  neck.  Suicide  is  be- 
ing committed ;  consumption  is  being  invited. 
And  yet  every  year  new  implements  of  tor- 
ture are  imposed,  thus  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  life  and  health  of  thousands  I  Besides 
the  effects  already  alluded  to,  "  tight  lacing  " 
paral  yzes  the  nerves  on  which  pressure  is 
exerted,  compresses  the  blood-vessels,  and 
produces  injury  in  many  other  ways.  Its 
subjects  take  the  power  of  the  Almighty  into 
their  hands,  and  nam  themselves  into  eter- 
nity before  the  allotted  time.  The  "short- 
ness of  breath,"  and  the  impossibility  ot 
drawing  a  deep  and  full  inspiration,  that 
follow  this  process,  are  easily  explained. 
Under  the  continued  pressure  many  of  tho 
air  cells  become  closed,  and  without  doubt 
permanently,  so  that  by  artificial  means  a 
pair  of  lungs  naturally  of  a  good  size  are 
thus  made  small  for  life.  Vigorous  health 
will  support  the  graceful  curves  of  the  osse- 
ous framework  of  the  body  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  artificial  props.  Let  the  chest 
have  free  expansion  ;  let  the  blood  vessel* 
perform  their  office  untrammelled  by  fash- 
ionable fetters ;  leave  to  the  nerves  the  pow- 
er of  sensntion,  and  to  the  blood  its  purity 
and  vigor,  and  the  grand  temple  made  for 
God's  spirit  to  dwell  in  will  appear  licforo 
us  in  all  its  perfection  and  beauty !  There 
arc  other  causes  however,  why  the  mortality 
among  females  from  consumption  is  greater 
than  among  males.  The  occupation  of  most 
females  preclndcs  out-door  exercise.  If  tho 
advocates  of  "woman's  rights"  would  first 
of  all  inculcate  the  right  of  every  woman  in 
the  land  to  out-door  exercise,  pure  air,  and, 
in  fact,  complete  physical  development,  and 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  secure  these,  they 
would  be  conferring  on  their  fair  country- 
women a  real  and  lasting  benefit. — Dr.  U. 
D.  Sanborn. 


CONSIMPTION  OF  PERFVMERY. 

We  learn  from  a  foreign  journal  that  full 
150,000  gallons  of  perfumed  spirits  are 
yearly  consumed  by  British  India  and  Eu- 
rope in  titillating  the  nose.  One  French 
house  alone  annually  uses  80,000  pounds  of 
orange-flowers,  60,000  pounds  of  cassia- 
flowers,  54,000  pounds  of  rose-leaves,  32,000 
pounds  of  violet,  20,000  pounds  of  tube- 
rose, 16,000  pounds  of  lilac,  besides  other 
odorous  plants  in  still  larger  portions.  Flow- 
er plants  exist  in  the  south  of  France,  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia  and  India. 
Nor  is  England  without  the  cultivation.  In 
Mitchnm,  lavender  is  extensively  grown, 
and  produces  a  plant  unrivalled  in  the  world 
— four  times  the  price  of  French  lavender ; 
the  same  spot  is  noted  for  its  cultivation  ot 
roses.  Nor  is  this  extensive  use  surprising, 
when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  flowers 
necessary  to  produce  an  essence;  a  drachm 
of  otter  of  roses  rcqnircs  at  least  2000  rose 
blooms.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to  jassa- 
minc ;  the  price  of  its  essential  oil  is  £9  the 
fluid  ounce.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  "  manufacture  "  going  on  with  the  more 
expensive  fumes.  The  rose  leaf  geranium 
docs  duty  for  the  rose.  The  "  perfume  of 
the  magnolia  is  superb,"  says  our  author ; 
but  "practically,  is  of  little  use  to  the  man- 
ufacturer," from  the  scarcity  of  the  plant, 
and  other  causes ;  the  purchaser,  however, 
gets  a  combination  of  half  a  dozen  articles 
instead,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  "  es- 
sence of  magnolia,"  who  has  any  right  to 
complain  ?  The  perfume  of  the  liiy  and  tho 
eglantine  evaporate  to  6ueh  an  extent  under 
any  known  treatment  that  they  are  never 
used. — Aetr  York  Mirror. 


STEAM  POWER  ECLIPSED. 
The  London  Morning  Chronicle  announc- 
es an  important  discovery.  It  is  stated  that 
a  great  experiment  "  was  recently  tried  at 
Vineennes,  in  the  presence  of  General  La- 
hittc  and  the  officers  of  the  fort.  The  secret 
of  compressing  and  governing  electricity  is 
at  length  discovered,  and  that  power  may 
therefore  now  be  considered  as  the  sole  mo- 
tive henceforward  to  be  used.  A  small 
mortar  was  fired  by  the  inventor  nt  the  rato 
of  a  hundred  shots  a  minute — without  flash- 
ing, smoke  or  noise.  Tho  same  power  can, 
it  seems,  he  adapted  to  every  system  of  me- 
chanical invention,  and  is  destined  to  super- 
sede steam,  requiring  neither  machinery  nor 
combustion.  A  vessel  propelled  by  this 
power  i<  said  to  skim  the  water  like  a  bird. 
The  inventor  had  already  petitioned  for  a 
line  of  steamers  from  L'Orient  to  Not  folk, 
in  the  United  States,  which  passage  he  pro- 
mises to  accomplish  in  forty-eight  hours!" 
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A  YANKEE  MAN-TRAP. 

Ethan  Balch  was  not  swearing  exactly ;  yet  he  was  undeniably 
wishing  uncharitable  wishes,  respecting  the  future  of  certain  Eng- 
lishmen, and  using  exclamatory  expletives  to  do  it  with.  It  was 
August  the  15th,  1813,  and  Mr.  Balch  was  walking  slowly  home- 
ward from  the  sea-shore  of  New  London  county,  Connecticut;  and 
as  he  went,  he  whittled.  The  precise  expressions  in  which  he  in- 
dulged were  these : 

"  Consarn  them  darned  Britishers  to  darnation !  Blame  their 
e^erlastin'  picters !  I  hope  to  gracious  the  plaguy  old  boat'll  go 
slam  daown  with  'em,  sarse  and  all !" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  : 

"Jest  as  ef  I  mightn't  'a  knoan  they'  'a  done  it!  Ef  I'd  only 
kep  her  hum  till  night,  and  crep'  raound,  I  could  'a  gone  stratc  in- 
to New  London  jest  as  easy !  Near  abaout  two  hundred  dollars 
gone  slap-dab  for  nothin'!  O,  good  thunder  1"  cried  the  mourning 
young  Yankee,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  as  this  crowning  mis- 
ery rose  afresh  in  his  mind. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  seriously  displeased  ;  for  the  British, 
then  maintaining  a  strict  blockade  upon  Commodore  Decatur, 
who,  with  the  frigates  United  States  and  Macedonian,  and  the 
brig-of-war  Hornet,  had  run  up  the  River  Thames,  had  that  day 
made  prize  of  a  certain  small  craft,  in  which,  together  with  her  car- 
go, was  invested  a  full  moiety  of  his  private  worldly  estate. 

Nevertheless,  with  continuous  whittling  and  many  quaint  exe- 
crations, home  went  Ethan,  and  told  his  sad  tale  to  his  parents, 
who  sympathized  with  him  and  were  grieved. 

"  Who  wuz  there  in  the  boat,  Ethan  V  asked  Mr.  Balch,  senior. 

"  That's  the  wust  on't,  father,"  said  the  junior  gentleman. 
"  I've  got  to  go  'n'  tell  Marthy  Bobbins  ;  and  what  on  'arth  she'll 
say,  I  do'  no.  They  wuz  Peleg  and  Zack  Robbins  ;  and  them 
darned  everlastin'  rotted  pizen  cusses  has  got  'cm,  and  the  boat 
besides,  and  sarse  enough  to  keep  the  fleet  a  week." 

"  Wal,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  mther  guess  you'd 
bettor  go  right  over  V  tell  her,  and  hcv  it  done  with.  She'll 
take  on  some  at  fust,  that's  sartin ;  but  the  boys  '11  come  back 
some  time  anuther,  and  she  'n'  Missis  Robbins  kin  come  'n'  stay 
with  us  ef  they're  a  mind  to.  I  guess  we  could  'tend  up  to  that  'ere 
little  farm,  a  while." 

Pot  Mrs.  Robbins,  the  widowed  mother  of  "  Marthy,"  and  of 
Peleg  and  Zachariah,  owned  and  occupied,  with  her  "children,  a 
small  farm  near  by,  and  carried  on  the  same ;  and  the  capture  of 
her  two  stout  sons  had,  of  course,  left  the  farm  quite  bare  of  men. 
Ethan  walked  moodily  over  to  Mrs.  Robbins's  house.  He  was  wel- 
comed warmly  by  the  two  women,  but  received  their  greeting  with 
so  much  embarrassment,  that  thoy  perceived  that  something  was 
wrong:. 

"  What  on  'arth's  the  matter  with  yc,  Ethan'?"  asked  the  old 
lady,  cocking  back  her  head  so  that  she  could  peer  at  him  through 
her  spectacles,  which  usually  abode  some  ways  down  on  her  nose ; 
"you're  shorter  'n  pic-crust,  seems  to  me." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Robbins  with  a  small  smirk,  "he  didn't 
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want  to  come.  'Taint 
necessary  to  come  here 
unless  you  enjoy  it,  Mis- 
ter Balch." 

"  Well,  well  1"  expos- 
tulated the  disconsolate 
Yankee,  "don't  go  to 
plaguin'  a  man  when 
he's  in  trouble  a'ready. 
I  didn't  want  to  come, 
and  it's  the  fust  time ; 
and  you  know  it,  Mar- 
thy. But  'twasn't  cos 
I  wasn't  glad  to  see  you. 
I  s'pose  I  might  jest  as 
well  out  with  it.  Them 
ere  darned  British  has 
ketched  the  boat,  and 
Peleg  and  Zack  along 
with  it." 

An  outburst  of  lamen- 
tation from  the  women 
interrupted  the  further 
progress  of  the  talc, 
which  Ethan's  awkward 
attempts  at  consolation 
did  not  aTail  to  quench. 
They  gradually  recov- 
ered themselves,  howev- 
er, and  proceeded  to  in- 
quire how  it  happened. 

"  It  was,"  Ethan  said, 
"by  means  of  a  well- 
known  row-galley  be- 
longing to  Admiral  Har- 
dy's flag  ship,  the  Ram- 
ilies  seventy  four,  which 
had  already  captured 
many  small  coasting  craft,  and  which  had  secured  its  booty,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  '  snakin  out,'  as  he  described  it,  with  joint  use 
of  sails  and  oars,  the  fair  breeze  with  which  the  Martha  (as  Ethan's 
boat  was  named)  had  set  sail,  having  unexpectedly  died  away 
nearly  to  a  calm." 

Miss  Martha  Robbins  having  cried  a  good  deal,  did  now,  as  wo- 
mankind are  often  apt  to  do,  experience  a  sudden  and  not  very 
reasonable  reaction  into 
anger ;  and  chose  to  in- 
sinuate, first,  that  her 
lover  had  very  cunningly 
avoided  any  personal 
risk  to  himself,  by  send- 
ing her  brothers  off  with 
the  boat  alone ;  and, 
secondly,  that  anybody 
who  hadn't  brains  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  from 
such  losses  as  that,  was 
hardly  likely  to  make  a 
thrifty  or  a  prosperous 
helpmate. 

These  aspersions  Ethan 
vigorously  repelled,  as- 
serting that  "  the  boys  " 
had  chosen  to  go  togeth- 
er, both  desiring  to  visit 
New  London  ;  and  that, 
as  three  were  not  neces- 
sary for  managing  the 
boat  or  for  selling  the 
cargo,  he  had  given  them 
their  own  way ;  and  as 
to  the  latter  part  of  the 
accusation,  he  inquired : 
"  I  want  to  know  ef 
you  think  a  man  ort  to 
hev  brains  enough  to 
know  exactly  when  it's 
a'  goin'  to  fall  calm  out 
on  the  Sound,  ten  hours 
ahead  %" 

But,  Miss  Robbins 
being,  as  we  have  insin- 
uated, a  womanly  wo- 
man, vouchsafed  no  answer  to  these  considerations,  which  he  urged 
by  way  of  argument— argument  being  a  thing  totally  unknown  and 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  female  sex— and  of  the  male, 
too,  for  that  matter.  And  she  accordingly  said  over  again  what 
she  had  said  before,  rather  more  loudly  and  earnestly  ;  and  having 
thus  refuted  Ethan  in  the  discussion,  she  informed  him  that  unless 
he  could  get  her  brothers  out  of  the  captivity  into  which  he  had 

been  the  means  of  their 
falling,  he  need  not  look 
upon  her  face  again. 

Ethan  remonstrated, 
and  even  Mrs.  Robbins 
ventured  a  few  mild  ex- 
postulations, but  all  in 
vain  ;  the  Yankee  dam- 
sel's blood  was  up,  and 
the  discomfited  lover, 
not  considering  that  it 
was  highly  complimen- 
tary to  him  that  bis  lady 
love  should  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  sim- 
ply able  to  rescue  the 
prisoners  from  the  whole 
British  fleet,  pursued  his 
homeward  way  in  much 
dejection  of  mind. 

"  I  wish  to  gracious 
they'd  been  fifty  men  in 
her!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  'twould  a  ben  frustrate 
fun  to  jump  up  and  gin 
'cm  a  volley,  clust  in  !" 

Then,  his  keen  Yan- 
kee intellect,  pursuing 
the  train  of  thought  thus 
started,  a  scheme  sug- 
gested itself  to  him 
which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise him  both  a  fair  ro- 
vengc  and  the  means  of 
liberating  the  two  breth- 
ren of  his  obdurate  mis- 


tress. Hastening  homeward,  he  consulted  with  his  father,  and,  af- 
ter some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  gaining  his  co-operation.  Early 
next  morning,  the  two  men,  harnessing  up  the  old  farm-horse 
drove  speedily  over  to  New  London,  and  procuring  introduction? 
from  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  standing  in  that  place,  who  bore 
witness  to  the  trustworthiness  and  abilities  of  the  bearers,  they 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  Norwich,  near  which  place  the  three 
American  war-vessels  were  moored. 

With  the  customary  formalities,  they  were  admitted  on  board 
of  the  Macedonian,  then  Commodore  Decatur's  flag-ship  ;  and, 
having  introduced  themselves  and  presented  their  testimonials, 
they  proceeded  to  request  his  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
which  they  unfolded  to  him.  After  careful  investigation  and  in- 
quiry, the  mode,  time  and  manner  of  proceeding  were  agreed  up- 
on, and  Decatur  agreed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  marines  should 
be  at  the  appointed  place  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding 
day ;  and,  having  partaken  of  the  refreshments  which  the  hospit- 
able sailor  set  before  them,  the  well  satisfied  Yankee  farmers  set 
out  on  their  return. 

Wc  pass  over  to  the  next  day,  at  a  little  past  noon.  At  that 
time  there  crept  out  of  Mystic  River,  taking  the  inside  passage  be- 
tween Ram  Island  and  the  mainland,  a  sailboat,  heavily  laden  and 
managed  by  two  men.  With  a  fine  hreeze  from  the  west  of  north, 
they  steered  along,  close  hauled  and  hugging  the  shore,  until  they 
had  passed  Long  Point,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  distance  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  and  New  London  light.  They  could  now 
see  distinctly  the  lofty  hulls  and  towering  masts  and  rigging  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy's  fleet,  riding  at  single  anchor  inside  of  Fisher's 
Island  ;  the  two  seventy-fours  looming  up  in  the  warm  air,  and  at- 
tended, as  it  were,  by  the  smaller  Orpheus  and  Eolus  frigates,  and 
by  two  or  three  gun-brigs  and  tenders.  After  passing  Long  Point 
the  sailboat  stood  rather  further  out  to  sea. 

"  Don't  bear  away  too  fur,  father,"  said  Ethan — for  he  and  Mr 
Balch,  senior,  constituted  the  boat's  crew — "  they'll  smell  a  rat." 

"  No  they  wont,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  luffing  a  lit- 
tle, however.  "  They  don't  give  us  no  credit  fur  knowin'  how  to 
handle  a  boat ;  I  reckon  they'll  hev  to  allow  we  kin  manage  a 
frigate,  though  !  There  they  be,  Ethan  !"  said  the  old  man,  his 
eyes  brightening  with  excitement.  "  Set  still — set  still.  They've 
got  good  glasses  ;  they'll  see  us.  Make  b'lieve  you  don't  see  noth- 
in' on  'em." 

And  sure  enough,  as  he  spoke,  there  shot  out  from  behind  the 
Ramilies  the  long,  low,  black  row-galley,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  so  many  petty  depredations  along  the  coast.  Hoisting 
a  lug-sail  and  bracing  sharp  up,  she  steered,  with  the  double  im- 
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petus  of  sail  and  oar,  straight  across,  in  a  direction  to  cat  off  th« 
deeply-laden  and  slow-moving  boat. 

"  Aint  it  a'most  time  to  go  about,  father  t"  asked  Ethan,  after 
ten  minutes  of  rather  uneasy  silence. 

"  Don't  git  worried,  my  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  drily. 
"  Your  father's  sailed  a  great  many  boats.  We  was  to  run  ashore 
with  them  two  high  trees  in  range,  wasn't  we  t" 

"  Yes — there's  a  peeled  pole  on  the  beach,  jest  at  the  spot." 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  we  kin  see  them  fellows  aboard  the  galley 
now,"  said  the  elder  Balch,  with  a  grin.  "  You  kin  be  jest  fright- 
ened as  you  please." 

And  he  pretended  to  espy  the  unfriendly  pursuers  for  the  first 
time ;  and  with  an  elaborate  display  of  terrified  haste  and  awk- 
wardness, the  boat  was  put  about,  and  steered  straight  for  the 
beach,  now  nearly  half  a  mile  distant.  The  English  galley,  here- 
upon, slightly  varying  her  course,  came  in  direct  pursuit.  Ethan 
and  his  father,  as  the  foe  approached,  by  way  of  maintaining  the 
deception,  crouched  out  of  sight,  occasionally  popping  up  as  if  to 
watch  the  enemy,  and  then  quickly  hiding  again. 

"Petk-a  boo  1.  said  Ethan,  looking  up  a  moment.  "  We  shall  be 
hard  aground  in  three  minutes,  father.  They're  coming  up,  hand 
over  hand.    There's  the  pole  on  the  beach." 

"  Come  well  aft,  Ethan,"  said  his  father,  "let's  run  herwcll  on." 

"  Hello,  there,  you  Yankee  lubbers  I"  hailed  the  English  lieuten- 
ant, now  within  three  rods,  "if  you  beach. the  boat,  we'll  shoot 
you !" 

But  as  he  spoke  the  boat  grounded,  and  the  two  men  quickly 
disappeared  over  the  steep  sand-hills  bordering;  the  shore.  The 
English  galley  grounded  fast  on  the  sand  in  full  pursuit.  As  she 
stopped,  fiftv  American  marines  rose  from  behind  the  crest  of  the 
sand-hills,  poured  in  a  fatal  volley,  and  rushing  forward  captr.cd 
the  remaining  crew.  One  third  of  their  number  were  dead.  o.  des- 
perately wounded,  the,  lieutenant  and  two  or  three  others  bring  all 
that  were  unhurt  out, of  thirty  men. 

"  You've  paid  ruthcr  more  'n  'ts  wuth,"  said  Ethan, ;  ..mting  to 
the  load  of  cobbTc  stones.  "  I  reckon  we're  even  with  ve  now  for 
hooking  that  boat -load  of  garding-sarsc  of  mine,  day  before  yester- 
day, and  ketx-hing  them  two  fellows." 

In  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  shortly  after  negotiated,  the  liber- 
ation of  tlie ''Messrs.  Robbing  was  secured,  and  this  fulfilment,  by 
Ethan's  means,  of  the  hard  commands  of  his  lady-love,  restored 
and  even,  enhanced  the  amicahlene6s  of  the  relations  heretofore  ex- 
isting between  them.— New  Haven  Palladium. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  TRUTH. 

BY  WM.  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 

"  Thi?  world  is  but  a  weary  world, 

And  friends  at  best  are  few;" 
Thus  sang  the  poet  sweet  and  sad, 

Hut  yet,  alas!  too  true — 
For  friendship  is  a  golden  flower 

That  buds,  but  seldom  blooms; 
Its  richest  blossoms  in  an  hour, 

Oft  fade  within  the  tomb. 

It  scarce  may  bear  the  chills  of  this 

Cold  world,  and  shrinks  away 
To  one,  whore  it  is  crowned  with  bliss. 

And  fades  not  in  a  day — 
For  what  the  poet  sadly  sang, 

Indeed  is  all  too  true, 
"This  world  is  but  a  weary  world, 

And  friends  at  best  are  few." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

COLOGNE— ITS  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

BT  FREDERICK  WARD  SAUNDERS. 

"Now,  this  is  what  I  call  a  littlo  too  had,  too  ridiculous,  too 
scandalous,  too  everything  that's  had,  awful,  unreasonahlo  and 
unbearable  ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance  any 
longer,  so !" 

This  emphatic  assertion,  together  with  a  choice  and  extensive 
variety  of  kindred  sounds,  having  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  to  emanate  from  the  room  next  adjoining  my  own,  between 
which  apartments  there  was  but  a  slight  and  imperfect  barrier — sev- 
eral boards  of  the  partition  having  been  forcibly  displaced,  partly 
to  form  hook  shelves,  and  partly  to  facilitate  communication. 
These  sounds,  I  say,  having  continued  for  some  time,  and  being 
considerably  disturbed  thereby,  I  laid  down  my  book  in  despair, 
and  lifted  up  my  voice  in  fretful  remonstrance. 

"  What  the  deuce  has  come  to  you  now,  Tompkins,  that  you 
must  kick  up  such  a  bobbery  ?"  I  asked,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
don't  care  a  snap  for  the  cause,  and  is  only  anxious  to  put  an  end 
to  a  disagreeable  effect. 

"  •  What's  the  matter  ?'  Matter  enough !  too  much  matter  alto- 
gether J"  he  replied,  pacing  hurriedly  back  and  forth  across  the 
strip  of  carpet  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  "  Things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  a  man  can't  leave  his  mouth  open  half  a  minute, 
without  some  one  stealing  the  eye  teeth  out  of  his  head.  By  what 
method  of  reasoning,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  it  be  shown  that 
I  ought  of  right  to  furnish  cosmetics  and  perfumery,  hair  brushes 
and  combs — yes,  and  I  verily  believe  teeth  brushes,  too,  if  the 
truth  could  be  known — to  the  entire  chambermaid  world  ?  Now, 
there's  my  hair  brush  completely  tilled  with  coarse  red  hair,  at 
least  a  fathom  in  length,  which  clearly  never  came  from  my  head, 
nor  from  any  of  my  friends.  No,  the  most  superficial  examina- 
tion is  sufficient  to  convince,  the  most  skeptical  that  it  had  its  origin 
on  the  cocoanut  of  a  female  Celt,  and  one  of  the  ugliest  of  her 
species  at  that.  Then  there  is  that  preventive  of  baldness  I 
bought  tho  other  day — it  must  have  been  a  very  superior  article, 
for  it  cost  two  dollars,  and  had  a  name  that  couldn't  be  pronounced 
at  any  price — twice  only  did  I  apply  that  expensive  fat  to  my 
locks,  and  now  it  is  gone  completely,  stock  and  fluke,  the  vessel 
that  contained  it  presenting  every  appearance  of  having  been 
scoured.  Nor  is  that  all ;  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  I  bought 
of  Asa  Fctida,  the  perfumer,  a  quart  bottle  of  very  superior  eau  de 
cologne  water."  (It  may  be  as  well  to  state  in  this  connection, 
that  Tompkins  never  enjoyed  your  advantages  for  acquiring  the 
French  language ;  neither  is  be  remarkable  for  that  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things,  for  which  you  arc  distinguished.) 
"  A  whole  quart  bottle,"  he  continued,  "holding  it  up  for  mv  in- 
spection, "  and  now  you  perceive  it's  half  gone — yes,  more  than 
half,  at  least  eleven-twentieths  has  been  appropriated  ;  and  that, 
too,  before  I  had  even  once  drawn  the  cork.  But  I'll  put  a  stop 
to  this  business,  I  will !  I'll  take  everything  I've  got  and  lock  it 
up  in  a  chest,  and  throw  the  key  away ;  nail  tho  covers  down,  put 
a  rope  round  it,  and  seals  on  the  lid.  I'll — I'll — no,  I  wont !  I'll 
do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  Let  'cm  steal,  if  they  want  to ;  let  'em 
steal !    I'll  fix  tho  thieving  dam — scls  !" 

Muttering  fiercely  to  himself,  he  bounced  back  into  his  own 
room,  and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a  confused  sound  of  bot- 
tles, glasses  and  vials  being  moved  about ;  liquids  being  turned 
from  one  vessol  into  another,  and  the  sharp  pop  of  hastily  drawn 
corks.  But  as  Tompkins  is  somewhat  given  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry, and  is  always  trying  experiments  to  the  imminent  risk  of 
Mowing  himself  and  the  house  up  together,  I  paid  but  little  heed 
to  his  manoeuvres ;  and  having  presently  completed  the  perform- 
ance, whatever  it  was,  he  run  his  head  into  his  hat,  and  his  feet  out 
of  the  house,  leaving  mo  to  enjoy  the  society  of  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  fascinating  young  fellows  in  existence,  but  whoso 
name  modesty  forbids  me  to  mention. 

Relieved  of  Tompkins's  presence,  I  fell  to  work  upon  my  book 
again,  and  was  speedily  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  an  extremely 
laughabl  and  ridiculous  burlesque  article  in  a  late  magazine,  in 
which  the  wAter,  affecting  to  be  in  earnest  in  mistaking  assertion 
for  proof,  endtfrvors  to  show  that  Shakspeare  was  not  Shakspeare; 
and  that  the  plays  attributed  to  that  gentleman  were  in  reality 
written  by  John  Knox,  William  Tell,  or  Franklin  Fierce,  perhaps 
— no  matter  who,  hut  anybody  rather  than  Shakspeare  himself.  I 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  sober  face  that  was  placed  upon  the 
absurd  urguinents,  and  fully  appreciated  the  amusement  it  must 


have  occasioned  the  author,  that  many  quite  sensible  people  were 
unable  to  perceive  at  first,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  broad  satire, 
and  nothing  else.  While  laughing  fit  to  kill  myself  at  the  quiet 
humor  of  the  thing,  some  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and  little  Carrie 
Grummet,  the  landlady's  daughter,  put  her  head  in  to  inform  me 

that  Miss  Mary  M  ,  with  a  couple  of  lady  friends,  were  in  the 

parlor  below,  and  that  she  would  introduce  me,  if  I  wished. 

This  announcement  put  me  in  a  tremendous  flutter,  for  I  had 
for  a  long  while  been  desperately  enamored  of  the  young  lady,  and 
vainly  seeking  to  make  her  acquaintance ;  and  now  that  the  long 
hoped  for  opportunity  had  arrived,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
wedding-cake,  bridesmaids,  "  home,  sweet  home,"  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Hastily  diving  into  my  hat,  coat  and  boots,  and  giving 
my  cravat  an  extra  touching  up,  I  fetched  myself  a  series  of  dabs 
on  the  head  with  a  hair  brush,  and  caught  up  my  cologne  bottle. 
It  was  empty — it  always  is.  Not  to  be  disappointed  iu  the  matter 
of  a  trifle  of  perfumery,  however,  I  made  no  bones  of  grabbing  up 
Tompkins's  flask,  and  saturating  with  its  contents  the  biggest  half 
of  a  large  towel,  with  which  I  industriously  scoured  my  counte- 
nance, for  the  double  purpose  of  removing  any  accidental  discolo- 
ration, and  more  to  dispel  the  lingering  traces  of  pipe-smoke,  that 
usually  clings  to  those  fellows  who  are  given  to  the  consumption 
of  niggcrhead  and  short-stemmed  T.  D.'s,  and  for  which  delight- 
ful odor  I  am  somewhat  renowned.  These  little  essentials  com- 
pleted, I  composed  my  features  into  an  interesting  Byronic  expres- 
sion, and  descended  to  the  parlor.    The  lovely  Miss  M  ,  her 

two  friends  and  Miss  Carrie  Grummet  had  grouped  themselves  in 
a  picturesque  attitude  by  the  drapcried  window,  as  girls  are  apt  to 
do.  I,  of  course,  feigned  a  little  bit  of  surprise  at  seeing  them,  as 
though  my  coming  into  the  room  was  the  merest  accident ;  while 
they,  on  their  part,  manifested  considerable  astonishment  at  the 
singular  coincidence  of  my  being  in  tho  house  at  the  same  moment 
they  were,  notwithstanding  they  had  despatched  Carrie  to  hunt  me 
up  not  five  minutes  before.  However,  the  introduction  passed  off 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  bows,  squirms,  hand  shakings 
and  protestations  of  delight,  and  seating  myself  in  the  midst  of 
that  bunch  of  loveliness,  I  did  the  agreeable,  as  I  flatter  myself  I 
know  how. 

For  a  time  "all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  The  girls 
chattered,  and  giggled,  and  gave  themselves  silly,  pretty  little  airs, 
and  talked  charmingly  in  an  affected  tone,  which  they  supposed — 
like  many  other  young  ladies — to  he  infinitely  more  pleasing  than 
their  own  natural  voices — and  perhaps  it  was — while  I,  in  the 
meantime,  did  my  utmost  to  worry  myself  into  tho  good  graces  of 
the  bewitching  Miss  M  ;  nor  do  I  think  my  efforts  were  alto- 
together  unsuccessful.  If  I  am  not  grossly  at  fault,  that  discern- 
ing young  beauty  became  most  intensely  interested  in  me  before  I 
had  been  in  her  society  three-eighths  of  a  minute.  It  is  possible, 
however,  I  may  bo  mistaken  in  this  latter  particular;  for  I  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  I  am  apt  to  form  the  same  opinion  of  ovcry 
woman  with  whom  I  have  any  conversation  whatever — even  if  it 
be  no  more  than  to  ask  her  pardon  for  stepping  on  her  dress  and 
tearing  off  a  flounce.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  things  went  on  de- 
lightfully for  a  while,  and  I  was  enjoying  myself  hugely,  when  I 
became  aware  of  a  very  singular  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
young  ladies.  An  expression  of  puzzled  surprise  gradually  ex- 
tended itself  over  their  pretty  countenances  as  they  looked  at  me, 
or  cast  an  amused  and  inquiring  glance  at  each  other. 

I  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  singular  state  of  things, 
and  redoubled  my  efforts  to  remove  the  cause,  and  place  mvself  in 
an  interesting  light.  But  it  was  in  vain  I  chattered  and  rattled 
away  my  beSt  stories  and  most  amusing  anecdotes.  Equally  in 
vain  that  I  shot  killing  glances  at  Miss  M  .  Instead  of  return- 
ing them  with  interest,  as  at  first,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, while  her  form  shook  with  ill-suppressed  laughter.  Amazed 
I  looked  at  the  others  ;  they  were  all  similarly  employed.  A  proper 
degree  of  self-respect  demanded  that  I  should  he  angrv  at  this 
treatment — and  I  teas  angry,  I  assure  you.  Starting  to  mv  feet,  I 
delivered  myself  of  a  most  vigorous  and  staggering  noun,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  here,  as  it  doesn't  look  as  well  in  print  as  it 
sounds  in  the  mouth  of  an  angry  gentleman,  but  which  any  curi- 
ous reader  can  readily  find  in  the  dictionary,  by  simply  looking  in 
the  right  place.  The  immediate  effect  of  my  energetic  ejaculation 
was  to  cause  the  girls  simultaneously  to  remove  their  handkerchiefs 
from  their  faces,  give  one  glance  at  me,  and  explode  in  a  perfect 
storm  of  laughter,  wriggling  and  twisting  about,  and  doubling 
themselves  up,  as  peoplo  do  in  such  cases,  fairly  shrieking  with 
mirth,  while  I  stood  stupidly  gazing  at  them  with  my  eyes  pro- 
truding, and  my  under  jaw  depending — an  excellent  model  of  en- 
raged bewilderment.  At  length  one  of  the  young  ladies  with  bet- 
ter wind  than  the  others,  managed  to  gasp  between  her  paroxvsms  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  face,  Mr.  Jinx  ?" 

"My  face!"  I  replied,  indignantly;  for  the  question  seemed 
rather  personal,  and  wounded  my  vanity  in  a  particularly  tender 
point. 

"  Yes,  what  does  ail  it  1"  they  all  exclaimed,  in  a  breath;  and 
again  relapsed  into  their  absurd  eachinatory  convulsions,  precipi- 
tating themselves  on  to  the  chairs  and  sofas,  completely  exhausted 
with  the  violence  of  their  emotions.  All  the  more  horrified  because 
of  my  perfect  ignorance  that  anything  whatever  was  wrong  with 
my  face,  I  glanced  hastily  round  in  search  of  a  looking-glass. 
There  was  none  there — mirrors  are  not  the  fashion  now,  I  believe. 
In  nn  agony  of  spirit,  I  darted  out  of  the  room,  up  the  three  pairs 
of  stairs,  into  my  own  apartment,  and  at  a  mirror. 

Thunder  and  Mars !  what  a  sight ! — such  a  mug!  My  forehead 
and  nose  were  as  black  as  the  prince  of  Pandemonium's  boots, 
while  the  steel-mixed  stripes  that  crossed  my  cheeks,  and  gave  to 
my  countenance  the  pleasing  appearance  of  an  animated  gridiron, 
were  rapidly  deepening  in  color,  and  promised  speedily  to  become 
of  the  same  hue  as  the  rest  of  my  nigrescent  visage. 


With  a  prolonged  howl  of  terror,  I  sank  into  a  chair,  and  gazed 

dismally  at  my  claws,  frhich  I  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  were 
undergoing  the  same  fearful  and  unaccountable  change  in  color. 
Horrible  thought !    Could  it  be  that  I  was  about  to  be  transmogri- 
fied into  a  negro,  as  a  punishmont  for  my  ultra  southern  sympa- 
thies ?    Instinctively  I  raised  my  hand  to  my  hair  and  lips,  to 
ascertain  if  the  one  was  becoming  woolly,  or  the  other  increased  in 
dimensions.    For  the  moment  I  really  thought  such  to  be  the  case, 
and  a  tremulous  squeal  of  despair  botokened  my  utter  hopelessness. 
I  started  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice.    It  did  not  seem  like  tho 
moan  of  a  respectable  white  man ;  there  was  more  of  tho  genuine 
Guinea  snicker  in  the  intonation.    Only  those  who  have  been  sud- 
denly transformed  in  a  similar  manner  can  form  any  estimate  of 
my  feelings  at  that  moment.    Like  the  Frenchman  upon  learning 
the  death  of  his  whole  family,  and  loss  of  his  fortune,  I  was  dissat- 
isjied — yea,  more,  a  thousand  times  more,  I  was  annoyed.  But 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  was  the  question — ay,  that  was  a  ques- 
tion !    Suicide,  of  course,  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  most 
reasonable,  indeed  the  only  means  of  escape  from  myself,  and  from 
my  dreadful  predicament.    But  a  moment's  reflection  convinced 
me  that  I  had  not  hit  upon  the  right  plan  ;  suicide  would  not  con- 
ceal the  disgrace  of  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  event.  Surgeons 
would  examine  my  body,  and  carefully  investigate  the  cause  of  tho 
change.    Books  would  be  written  about  it,  newspaper  paragraphs 
innumerable  would  "  go  the  rounds,"  and  to  thercmotest  posterity 
my  name  would  be  handed  down,  through  the  medium  of  short 
articles  in  children's  books,  headed  "An  authentic  account  of 
Aristidcs  Jinx,  the  white  man  who  suddenly,  and  without  any  pro- 
vocation whatever,  turned  into  a  nigger."    Notwithstanding  1  have 
always  considered  it  the  height  of  human  blessedness  to  achieve 
undying  fame,  this  particular  sort  of  immortality  in  no  way  recon- 
ciled me  to  my  fate.    "I  will  go  to  Africa!"  I  exclaimed,  with 
animation,  as  I  began  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  the  matter.  "  Yes, 
I  will  go  to  Africa,  and  among  the  people  of  my  own  color  intro- 
duce the  arts  and  sciences.    I  will  become  a  great  man  among 
them — a  prince — the  king  of  Nogo  perhaps,  or  some  other  equally 
powerful  empire.    And  who  knows,"  I  continued,  warming  with 
my  subject,  "who  knows  but  what,  at  no  very  distant  period.it 
may  be  my  fate,  like  a  second  somebody  or  other,  to  lead  tho  vic- 
torious armies  of  Ethiopia  to  conquest? — yea,  why  not  follow  still 
further  in  tho  footsteps  of  the  immortal  hero  before  mentioned,  and 
a  second  time  overrun  with  my  barbarian  hordes  the  fair  provinces 
of  what-d'yc-call-it,  and  bring  proud  what's-name  an  humbled  and 
suppliant  captive  to  my  feet  ?"    My  exaltation  of  spirit  was  but  of 
momentary  duration,  however ;  one  glance  at  the  mirror  redoubled 
my  despair,  and  in  speechless  agony  I  listened  to  the  footsteps  of 
some  one  ascending  the  stairs.    It  was  Tompkins. 

"  Gracious,  goodness,  mercy  me !  Is  that  you,  Jinx  V  he  ex- 
claimed in  horrified  astonishment,  while  his  great  pewter-colored 
eyes  dilated  until  they  attained  a  preposterous  size. 

"  I  wish  it  was  any  one  else  but  me,"  I  groaned.  "  What  do  you 
suppose  is  the  cause  of  it  V 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say — no,  it  can't  be — yes,  it  must — " 
"What?"  I  whined. 

"  That  you  have  been  at  my  cologne  bottle." 

"0,  confound  you  and  your  cologne!"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  fury 
that  he  could  think  of  anything  so  trivial  at  such  a  moment.  "  If 
you  grudge  the  little  cologne  I  used,  I'll  give  you  barrels  of  it — 
oceans  of  it  I  Yes,  as  I'm  fully  decided  to  commit  suicide,  I  leave 
you  the  whole  of  my  large  fortune,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  cologne,  to  repay,  if  possible,  the  fraction  of  a  spoonful  I  used 
from  your  bottle." 

"  It  wasn't  cologne  you  used,"  faltered  Tompkins,  in  a  peniten- 
tial tone.  "  I  turned  it  all  out ;  and  to  come  it  on  the  chamber- 
maid, and  spot  up  her  handkerchiefs,  I  substituted  a — I  didn't 
think  you'd  get  hold  of  it,  Jinx,  positively  I  didn't — I  substituted 
an  allfired  strong  solution  of — of — " 

"Of  what  ?"  I  gasped,  beginning  to  get  a  faint  glimpse  of  the 
case. 

"  Of  nitrate  of  silver." 

"  The  same  they  make  indelible  ink  and  hair  dye  of?"  I  asked, 
with  a  dismal  consciousness  of  its  permanent  effect  upon  any  mate- 
rial with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

"  Zackly !"  responded  Tompkins,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
relieved  his  mind  of  a  great  burthen. 

As  the  horrible  suspicion  concerning  tho  change  of  hue  in  my 
epidermis  began  to  depart  from  my  mind,  a  depressing  sense  of 
mortification  and  injured  vanity  oppressed  me — not  like  a  night- 
marc,  but  like  a  night-elephant ;  and  to  this  day,  Tompkins  stoutly 
maintains  that  I  visibly  blushed  clear  through  the  blackness  of 
darkness  that  overspread  the  anterior  portion  of  my  unfortunato 
skillet,  as  I  recalled  the  humiliating  scene  in  the  parlor.  With 
vivid  distinctness  the  whole  ridicnlous  affair  passed  in  review  beforo 
me,  as  I  thought  with  a  squirm  of  inexpressible  sheepishness  of 
what  must  have  been  the  sensation  of  tho  young  Iodic:  as  they  be- 
held my  countenance  gradually  growing  darker  and  darker,  now  in 
stripes,  now  in  patches,  and  anon  alternating  between  the  two,  like 
the  fantastic  glancing  of  the  northern  aurora,  until  my  forehead 
and  nose  loomed  forth  in  magnificent  and  dusky  hideousness, 
gracefully  shaded  off  by  the  lighter  and  variegated  tints  of  my  cast- 
iron  checks,  while  stupidly  unconscious  of  the  charge,  I  ceased  not 
to  smile  and  prattle,  and  do  my  prettiest  to  look  bewitching,  until 
the  girls,  unable  longer  to  conceal  their  mirth,  exploded  as  afore- 
said. It  would  not  boar  thinking  of!  Frantic  with  shame  and 
rage,  I  sprang  from  mv  chair,  rushed  into  Tompkins's  room,  and 
seizing  the  unlucky  bottle — the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes — by 
the  neck,  sent  it  humming  through  the  open  window,  fourth  story, 
accompanying  its  flight  with  a  volley  of  smart  but  wicked  adjec- 
tives, which  were  excusable,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Now,  Tompkins,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  to  get  me  out  cf 
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this  scrape?"  I  asked,  when  my  vengeance  against  the  unconscious 
bottle  had  been  satisfied. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  the  application  of  the  proper  chemicals  will 
remove  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  that  gentleman,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  a  grin  at  my  decidedly  picturesque  appearance. 

"  The  worst  of  it  1"  I  groaned,  sinking  upon  the  sofa.  "  Well, 
go  ahead,  and  get  something  quick." 

Tompkins  vanished  into  his  own  room,  and  soon  returned  with 
a  vessel  of  villanous  smelling  liquid  and  a  sponge. 

"Lay  down  so  I  can  come  at  you,"  he  said,  stripping  up  his 
sleeves  to  the  work.  Without  a  word,  I  proceeded  to  morigerate 
(see  Webster).  "I'm  not  exactly  sure  that  this  stuff  is  precisely 
what  we  want,"  ho  continued,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  as  he  bent  over 
me.  "  l'rehaps  it  would  be  as  well  only  to  touch  up  the  nose  at 
first,  and  sec  what  effect  it  has  on  that ;  and  if  it  don't  work  to  suit, 
why,  we  shan't  have  spoiled  the  whole  groundwork." 

With  a  despairing  moan,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  turned  my  mug 
to  the  zenith,  while  Tompkins,  shaking  with  suppressed  laughter, 
sopped  away  with  his  sponge  at  my  devoted  nasal  organ. 

"  Well,  how  does  it  look  ?"  I  asked,  after  an  interval  of  several 
minutes. 

"  Why,  the  black  comes  off  fast  enough,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
indicative  of  doubt ;  "  but — but  I  don't  exactly  know  whether  the 
color  that  takes  its  place  will  be  altogether  to  your  taste." 

The  idea  was  disagreeably  suggestive ;  and  springing  from  my 
recumbent  position  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  capsize  Tompkins 
and  his  dish  of  acid,  I  made  for  the  glass.  Ah,  what  a  sight  was 
there,  my  countrymen  !  That  noble  feature,  the  nose,  stood  forth 
from  the  surrounding  blackness  of  a  gorgeous  purple  hue,  beauti- 
fully shaded  off  at  the  edges  with  a  tawny  green  running  into  the 
black. 

"  That  will  do,  Tompkins,"  I  said,  with  the  calmness  of  despera. 
tion,  as  I  paced  the  room.  "You  needn't  get  any  moro  of  that 
stuff!  I  prefer  a  uniform  black  to  any  variations  of  color  your 
skill  can  produce." 

"  I  wouldn't  feel  so  badly  about  it,  Jinx,"  he  replied,  really 
aVfectcd  at  the  sight  of  my  quiet  misery.  "  It  will  all  come  right 
in  timo.  All  you've  got  to  do  is,  to  stay  quietly  in  your  room  two 
or  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  which  time  you'll  have  a  complexion 
like  a  new-born  baby — that  is,  not  too  new ;  sny  about  three  mo — " 

Before  Tompkins  could  finish  his  speech,  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  man — a  stranger — entered  the  room.  "  Mr.  Aristides 
Jinx  ?"  ho  asked,  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"That  is  my  name,  sir!"  I  replied,  walking  fiercely  up  to  him. 
"  What  the  deuce  do  you  moan  by  coming  into  a  gentleman's  room 
without  knocking?" 

"  I've  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  sir,"  ho  replied,  with  a  glance 
of  astonishment  at  my  face. 

"  My  arrost !  for  what  ?" 

"For  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  dangorously  wounding 
policeman  N.  0.  Grcatshakes  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 

"When?  Whero  ?"  exclaimed  both  Tompkins  and  myself,  in 
the  greatest  amazement. 

"  'Bout  half  an  hour  ago,  directly  in  front  of  this  houso,  with  a 
heavy  glass  bottle,"  replied  the  officer  with  professional  brevity 
and  conciseness. 

This  announcement  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  amaze- 
ment of  cither  Tompkins  or  myself ;  but  as  I  had  not  in  my  anger 
noticed,  or  even  cared,  what  became  of  the  bottle  after  it  left  my 
hand,  I  of  course  could  not  undertake  to  say  it  had  not  knocked 
down  one,  or  even  a  dozen  policemen.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  plead  guilty  and  back  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  possible. 
But  it  was  in  vain  we  both  protested  it  was  all  an  accident — that 
no  assault  was  intended ;  equally  in  vain  that  I  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  my  face  in  confirmation  of  our  statement.  The  officer 
shook  his  head  :  "  He  was  very  sorry  for  my  face,"  he  said,  "  very 
sorry  ;  for  it  did  look  uncommon  bad.  But  law  was  law,  and  when 
a  chap  got  into  a  scrape,  ho  would  have  to  face  it.  He  would  him- 
self be  very  happy  to  let  me  off,  but  his  orders  were  peremptory 
for  my  arrest."  He  further  intimated  that,  by  going  before  the 
magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant,  I  might  possibly  bo  admitted 
to  bail — though  that  he  considered  somewhat  doubtful,  as  several 
persons  who  had  been  wituesses  to  the  assault  had  given  their  evi- 
dence that  I  used  harsh  and  blasphemous  language  toward  the 
complainant  at  the  time  of  throwing  the  bottle,  and  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  tho  act  was  malicious  and  premeditated. 

"  Curses  like  chickens  always  come  home  to  roost,"  I  muttered, 
quoting  tho  fowl  and  musty  proverb.  I  saw  there  was  nothing  to 
be  effected  by  standing  there  talking ;  so  calling  a  coach,  Tomp- 
kins, the  officer  and  myself  got  hastily  in  and  drove  off.  I,  with 
my  face  buried  in  my  handkerchief,  as  though  dissolved  in  tears, 
thereby  leading  tho  spectators  to  suppose  from  my  emotion  that  I 
had  committed  some  horrible  crime,  for  which  I  was  arrested,  and 
was  now  crying  about  it,  like  a  spunkless  booby. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  events  which  followed.  Tho 
magistrate,  being  satisfied  of  my  innocence  of  any  malice,  per- 
mitted me  to  go  on  my  own  recognizance,  and  having  spent  the 
entire  afternoon  under  the  hands  of  a  skilful  chemist,  I  was  enabled 
to  appear  at  the  police  court  next  morning  with  a  countenance 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  half-finished  portrait  of  a 
peculiarly  uninteresting  negro,  who  had  but  partially  recovered 
from  small  pox  in  the  worst  form.  Having  convidscd  the  court 
by  my  story  and  my  appearance,  I  was  let  off  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand. But  I  understand  there  is  a  civil  suit  commenced  against 
me  for  "damages,"  by  the  wounded  policeman,  who  doesn't  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  damages  already  received  at  my  hands — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  only  description  of  damages  he  is 
likely  to  get;  for  if  a  jury  of  my  peers  can  by  any  device  compel 
me  to  raise  five  dollars,  I  should  like  to  sec  'cm  try  it  on  about 
now. 


[Written  for  Batlou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COUNCIL  FIRE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  OEM  OF  THE  JERSEYS. 

BY  ben:  terley  BOORE. 

"  What  a  pity  an  ex-governor  of  West  Jersey  will  make  a  chim- 
ney of  his  throat,  and  scent  his  house  with  this  vile  tobacco  smoke." 

"  Nay,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  I  and  my  friends  have  to  bide  our 
pipes  when  we  see  the  Lord  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  approach. 
But  come  in,  friend  William,  and  sit  thee  by  the  open  window." 

The  fault-finding  visitor  who  entered  was  no  other  than  William 
Penn,  who  had  leturncd  from  England  to  control  his  flourishing 
colony.  His  host  was  Ex-Governor  Jennings,  a  crafty  old  Quaker, 
who  was  ever  haunted  by  a  remembrance  of  his  own  perfidy  in 
money-getting,  and  always  apprehending  a  similar  crooked  policy 
in  others.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  at  the  time  when  our 
story  commences,  several  of  the  most  solid  men  of  Western  Jersey 
had  assembled  at  his  comfortable  house  in  Burlington,  that  love- 
liest of  all  the  pleasant  towns  on  the  Delaware.  No  traveller  now 
passes  through  it  without  admiring  its  shaded  streets,  and  conced- 
ing that  it  is  worthy  of  being  called  "  The  Gem  of  the  Jerseys," 
yet  it  was  far  more  picturesque  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Neither  college,  nor  hall,  nor  cross-crowned  Episcopal  residence 
then  adorned  it,  but  the  green  streets  were  bounded  by  the  neatest 
of  white  stone  cottages,  their  gables  covered  by  climbing  plants. 
The  venerable  shade-trees,  whose  branches  now  entwine  across  the 
streets  from  side  to  side,  like  the  arches  of  a  gothic  cathedral,  were 
then  in  their  prime.  Neither  was  the  foliage  dense  enough  to  shut 
out  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Delaware,  slightly  ruffled  by  the 
breath  of  heaven,  or  rippled  by  some  swift  canoe.  Commerce  did 
not  exist,  for  Philadelphia  is  near  at  hand,  yet  there  was  no  lack 
of  settlers — families  of  the  right  stamp  too — for  in  all  the  Jerseys 
there  was  not  so  quiet,  so  healthy,  and  yet  withal  so  cheerful  a 
settlement  as  Burlington  on  the  Delaware. 

The  crafty  old  Jennings  evidently  felt  mortified  that  so  eminent 
a  co-religionist  as  William  Penn  had  detected  him  indulging  in  the 
forbidden  weed,  and  he  endeavored  to  apologize  :  "  Let  me  assure 
thee,  friend  William,"  he  remarked,  "that  we  do  not  smoke  to-day 
from  inclination,  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  morrow." 

"  And  for  what  revelry  dost  thee  prepare?"  inquired  the  lord 
proprietor,  with  an  incredulous  air.  "Are  some  of  Lord  Bella- 
mont's  roystcrers  to  come  down  from  tho  Manhattan,  or  docs  the 
gay  governor  of  Baltimore  intend  to  honor  thee  with  a  visit  ?" 

"  Neither.  But  the  Leni  Lcnapes  invite  us  to  attend  their  council 
to-morrow,  and  as  we  hope  to  induce  them  to  emigrate,  we  do  not 
wisli  to  offend  them  by  making  wry  frees  over  the  Virginia  weed." 

"A  good  excuse.  Tell  mc,  though,  will  the  savages  give  a  quit- 
deed  to  all  their  hunting-grounds  ?" 

"  We  hope  so.  Yet  there  is  some  pretended  old  claim  or  other 
that  we  must  get  set  aside." 

"  If  justice  so  decrees,  friend  Jennings.  Be  just,  abovo  all  things. 
But  where  is  thy  daughter,  tho  comely  Patience  ?" 

"I  will  seek  her;"  and  as  the  governor  is  finding  his  daughter, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  of  romance,  and  introduce 
our  readers  to  her,  as  she  sits  busily  sewing  in  a  summer-house  in 
the  garden,  on  the  river-bank.  Sho  was  a  well-formed,  graceful 
young  woman,  with  bright  black  eyes,  and  her  prim  cap  could 
not  conceal  her  curling  black  hair.  Her  features,  though  pale  and 
abstracted,  had  a  decidedly  independent  cast,  and  the  quick  trot- 
ting of  her  small  foot  showed  that  her  mind  was  not  in  repose.  It 
had  been  her  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother  at  an  early  age,  and 
the  selfish  temperament  of  her  bigoted  father  had  driven  her,  as  it 
were,  into  ways  of  thinking  ill  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
her  sect.  The  plash  of  a  paddle  startled  her !  Another  moment, 
and  a  warm  flush  restored  the  color  to  her  checks,  as  a  canoe  shot  up 
to  the  summer-house,  and  a  stalwort  young  man  sprang  to  the  shore. 

"  Walter  Pike  ?"  she  exclaimed,  the  eloquent  glances  of  her  fine 
eyes  welcoming  the  new-comer. 

"  None  other,  dearest  Patience,"  replied  tho  young  man.  "  But 
why  so  sad?    Surely  you  do  not  doubt  me?" 

"Nay,  Walter,  I  do  not  doubt  thee,  but  I  doubt  myself.  That 
thou  wort  innocent  and  persecuted  I  am  confident — that  thou  won 
my  affections  I  have  never  denied — and  yet  my  father — " 

"  Will  never  suffer  thee  to  wed  such  as  Walter  Pike,"  interrupted 
the  governor,  with  a  voice  half  choked  with  rage.  "  Thinkest  thou, 
miserable  varlet,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  indignant  young 
man,  "  that  my  daughter,  with  her  ample  dowry,  is  to  be  thrown 
away  on  such  as  thee  ?  Go  to.  Hurry  into  the  house,  Patience, 
and  tarry  there,  bearing  in  mind  that  thy  husband  is  to  be  good- 
man  Bloomfield,  who  can  support  thee.  As  for  thee,  pretending 
youngster,  be  off.  I  will  see  that  the  lord  proprietor  keeps  thee  at 
his  rectangular  town  henceforth — meanwhile,  go  to  the  wharf,  where 
thou  belongcst." 

"  You  speak  harshly,  governor,"  said  Walter,  with  emotion. 

"  I  intended  to." 

"  But  will  you  not  listen  to  me  for  a  moment  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  second.    My  time  is  not  for  thieves." 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  then,"  replied  Walter,  losing  his  self-com- 
mand, "  that  my  name  is  freer  from  guilt  than  your  own.  Ay, 
start  not !  Great,  and  wealthy,  and  saintlike  :ts  you  are,  I,  the  poor 
boatman  of  Governor  Penn,  do  not  quail  before  you,  and  you 
may  yet  be  glad  to  give  mc  your  daughter's  hand." 

Ere  ho  had  finished  speaking,  the  incensed  governor  had  turned 
away,  and  the  young  man,  leaping  into  his  canoe,  slowly  floated 
down  the  Delaware,  lost  in  thought.  He  was  the  orphan  son  of 
John  Pike,  one  of  a  party  of  Puritans  who  had  left  Newbury,  in 
Massachusetts,  about  1G06,  and  founded  a  town  in  New  Jersey, 
which  they  named  Woodbridge,  after  the  minister  they  had  left  at 


home.  The  elder  Pike  was  soon  taken  into  Governor  Carteret' 
council,  and  went  down  upon  the  Delaware,  where  he  conclude-' 
an  important  land  treaty  with  the  Indians.  But  his  prosperous 
course  received  a  sudden  check.  A  trading  house  at  Amboy  be- 
longing to  a  Quaker  named  Bloomfield,  was  robbed,  and  the  goods 
were  traced  to  John  Pike's  house.  In  vain  did  he  protest  his  in- 
nocence. A  jury  found  himself  and  his  young  son  Walter  guilty 
of  felony,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  while  under  this  im- 
putation the  father  died. 

At  first  Walter  felt  himself  an  outcast,  but  he  was  comforted  by 
his  school-boy  sweetheart,  Patience  Jennings,  who  had  been  sent 
to  school  at  Woodbridge.  Nerved  by  her  love,  and  animated  by 
her  advice,  the  young  man  determined  to  go  forth,  in  his  own 
strength,  and  seek  the  good  name  denied  to  him  at  home.  Happy 
age,  when  hope  ever  lights  up  the  future  as  a  path  to  prosperity, 
and  makes  present  difficulties  appear  but  as  the  stepping-stones  to 
future  distinction.  Walter  reached  Philadelphia  with  what  proved 
better  than  money  or  friends — a  vigorous  intellect,  a  strong  arm, 
and  an  honest  heart — all  of  them  inscribed  on  his  modest  yet  manly 
countenance.  The  very  day  after  his  arrival,  ho  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  situation  as  bargeman  for  the  lord  proprietor. 
An  adept  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  canoe,  Walter  was  soon 
selected  by  William  Penn  to  accompany  him,  and  as  the  young 
many's  sturdy  paddle  strokes  sent  the  frail  bark  over  the  water, 
his  employer  drew  from  him  a  sketch  of  his  life.  Walter  related 
everything  with  great  innocence,  and  his  heart  beat  wild  with  joy 
when,  after  he  had  concluded,  William  Penn  deliberately  remarked  : 

"  Young  man,  thy  father  and  thyself  have  been  deeply  wronged. 
Providence  will  sec  thee  righted." 

From  this  Walter  began  to  have  hopes  of  ultimately  proving  his 
innocence,  and  the  return  of  Patience  Jennings  to  Burlington  gave 
him  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  She  gavo  him  amplo 
grounds  to  know  that  she  was  not  insensible  of  his  attachment,  but 
frankly  told  him  that  her  father  bad  promised  her  hand  to  another. 

Thus  two  long  years  passed  away,  during  which  time  Walter 
became  a  great  favorite  with  William  Penn,  who  committed  manv 
important  trusts  into  his  hands.  The  young  lover  continued,  how- 
ever, to  act  as  boatman  whenever  the  lord  proprietor  visited  Bur- 
lington, where  he  was  always  kindly  greeted  by  the  blooming  Pa- 
tience, the  flame  of  abiding  love  casting  a  glow  over  their  stolen 
interviews.  One  evening,  as  Walter  was  making  his  canoe  fast  to 
the  wharf,  an  Indian  came  running  down,  in  high  dclirinm,  and 
plunged  into  the  stream.  To  rescue  him  from  a  watery  grave  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  yet  from  that  moment  "  The  War 
Eagle  "  became  the  young  man's  devoted  friend.  Spurning  "  fire- 
water," the  wairior  appeared  to  regard  his  deliverer  with  paternal 
care,  bringing  him  rich  furs,  soft  moccasins,  and  delicate  game, 
significantly  remarking  :  "  You  sec — Indian  never  forgets." 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  which  we  interrupted  in  ordor  to 
introduce  the  characters,  and  to  explain  their  relative  positions. 
On  the  morning  after  William  Penn's  arrival  at  Burlington,  almost 
all  the  able-bodied  men  went  up  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  to  at- 
tend an  Indian  council.  It  was  fully  attended  by  the  savages,  also, 
for  it  was  rumored  that  this  would  be  the  last  time  that  tho  Leni 
Lenapes  would  meet  in  the  home  of  their  fathers. 

At  least  one  thousand  warriors  were  present,  each  in  his  full 
war-dress,  and  armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  ponderous  war-clubs, 
or  heavy  stone  axes,  while  a  few  had  blankets  and  hatchets  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture.  The  sachems  sat  upon  a  slight  eminence, 
while  around  them  were  the  warriors,  arranged  according  to  rank, 
in  semi-circular  lines. 

When  the  English  approached,  a  warrior  who  officiated  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  conducted  them  to  seats,  and  a  dead  silence  en- 
sued. Then  "  War  Eagle,"  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 
addressed  them  in  tolerable  English. 

"  William  Penn  is  the  father  of  the  pale-faces,  and  it  is  good 
that  he  should  be  here.  His  brother  Jennings  wishes  to  buy  what 
is  left  of  our  hunting-grounds.  Let  him  listen.  They  were  sold 
years  ago.  When  the  red  men  ruled  here  there  came  a  pale-faco 
named  Pike — and  to  him  the  Leni  Lenapes  sold  these  lands.  The 
War  Eagle  was  young  then.  He  loved  the  fire-water,  and  his 
heart  was  weak.  A  pale-face  persuaded  him  to  steal  goods,  and 
to  hide  them  in  the  wigwam  of  Pike,  and  fire-water  was  his  pay. 
The  War  Eagle  did  so.  The  sachems  of  the  pale-faces  accused 
Pike  as  a  thief.  Their  council  convicted  him.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  his  son  went  forth  a  beggar.  Still  they  gavo  the  War 
Eagle  fire-water,  and  he  did  drink.  But  one  day  Pike's  son  saved 
the  War  Eagle  from  death,  and  he  has  drank  no  more  fire-water 
since.  To-day  he  will  atone  for  his  wrong.  Here,  William  Penn, 
is  the  old  writing  by  which  the  Leni  Lenapes  sold  their  hunting- 
grounds  to  Pike." 

"And  who  was  the  instigator  of  this  foul  crime?"  asked  Wil- 
liam Penn,  as  he  reached  forth  his  hand  to  tako  the  parchment, 
which  made  Walter  Pike  a  wealthy  man. 

"  Nay,"  exclaimed  Jennings,  springing  to  his  feet,  but  tho  in- 
ward struggle  had  already  taken  place,  and  with  an  unintelligible 
cry,  he  sank  to  the  ground,  a  corpse.  Just  when  he  had  expected 
to  have  his  long-arranged  plans  crowned  with  complete  success,  a 
divine  justice  had  not  only  thwarted  them,  but  had  exposed  his 
long-concealed  villany. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  has  punished  him,"  said  War  Eagle. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,"  devoutly  responded  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

A  year  past,  and  the  star  of  Walter's  love  shone  brightly  through 
the  benighted  thoughts  of  Patience  Jennings,  who  found  herself 
helpless  and  alone  after  her  father's  sun  of  prosperity  sank  into  his 
dishonored  grave.  They  were  married,  and  settled  down  upon 
their  large  estate  near  Burlington,  whither  the  War  Eagle  came 
every  year,  on  a  visit  from  the  new  hunting  grounds  of  the  remnant 
of  his  tribe,  west  of  the  Susquehunna. 
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THOMAS  COMER, 
OF  TI1E  BOSTON  THEATRE. 

The  portrait  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  and  the  design  is  made  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Whipple  &  Black.  It  is  one  of  tho  best  like- 
nesses we  have  ever  published,  and  felicitously  reproduces 
the  beaming  and  genial  expression  which  characterizes 
"  honest  Tom  Comer."  Mr.  Comer  was  born  in  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  England,  but  he  has  passed  the  better 
part  of  his  life  in  this  country  and  in  this  city.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  English  opera  in  his  native 
city  and  was  well  received.  He  first  appeared  on  the 
London  boards  in  1816.  His  first  appearance  in  this 
country  was  as  "  Forage,"  in  "  Turn  out,"  at  the  Bow- 
ery Theatre,  New  York,  in  1827.  He  was  a  favorite 
member  of  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  and  many  an  old 
play-goer  will  doubtless  recall  with  pleasure  his  "  Dan- 
dini  in  "  Cinderella,"  during  the  first  run  of  that 
opera.  Mr.  Comer  was,  while  on  the  stage,  very  happy 
in  dialect  parts — made  a  very  good  Irishman  and  a 
highly  acceptable  Jew.  His  "  Moses,"  in  the  "  School 
for  Scandal,"  was  always  considered  a  nice  bit  of  act- 
ing ;  and  long  after  the  leadership  of  the  orchestra  was 
committed  to  his  care,  he  was  frequently  summoned 
behind  tho  footlights  to  enact  favorite  characters  which 
none  could  fill  better.  For  several  years  Mr.  Comer 
was  connected  with  the  Boston  Museum,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  leader  of  the  orchestra  and  musical  director,  and 
Mr.  Kimball's  various  brilliant  spectacles  have  been 
rendered  yet  more  attractive  by  the  original  music  com- 
posed for  them  by  Mr.  Comer.  He  is  now  attached  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  and  exhibits 
the  zeal  and  fire  of  youth  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Enjoying  a  high  professional  reputation,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  is  equally  esteemed  in  private  life,  and  no 
man  has  a  wider  or  more  attached  circle  of  friends. 
Long  may  he  live  to  wield  the  leader's  bow  in  the  beau- 
tiful establishment  managed  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  which 
even  the  satirical  Beauvallet  has  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest  in  the  world. 


VITALITY  OF  INSECTS. 
If  the  head  of  a  mammalifcrous  quadruped,  or  of  a 
bird  is  cut  off,  the  consequences  of  course  are  fatal. 
But  the  most  dreadful  wounds  that  imagination  can 
figure  or  cruelty  inflict,  have  scarcely  any  destructive 
influence  on  the  vital  functions  of  many  of  the  inferior 
creatures.  Lucnhoek  had  a  mite  which  lived  eleven  weeks  trans- 
fixed on  a  point  for  microscopical  investigation.  Valliant  caught 
a  locust  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  excavating  the  in- 
testines, he  filled  tho  abdomen  with  cotton  and  stuck  a  stout  pin 
through  the  thorax,  and  yet  the  feet  and  antennae  were  in  full  play 
after  the  lapse  of  five  months.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
Rodi  opened  the  skull  of  a  land  tortoise,  and  removed  the  entire 
brain.  A  fleshy  integument  was  observed  to  form  over  tho  open- 
ing, and  the  animal  lived  six  months.  Spallanzini  cut  tho  hearts 
out  of  three  newts  (in  Scotland  called  asks),  which  immediately 
took  to  flight,  leaped,  swam,  and  executed  their  usual  functions 
for  forty-eight  hours.  A  decapitated  beetle  will  advance  over  a 
table,  and  recognize  a  precipice  on  approaching  the  edge.  Rcdi 
cut  off  the  head  of  a  tortoise,  which  survived  eighteen  days.  Col- 
onel Pringlc  decapitated  several  libcllulse,  or  dragon  flics,  one  of 
which  liviid  afterwards  for  four  months,  and  another  survived  for 
six  months  ;  and  what  seems  rather  odd  in  connection  with  this 
circumstance,  he  could  never  succeed  in  keeping  alive  those  with 
their  heads  on,  above  a  few  days  at  the  farthest. — Batlou's  Dollar 
Monthly. 


THOMAS  COMER. 


DEER  STAI/KIMG  IN  GERMANY. 

The  landscape  on  this  page  represents  a  glade  in  a  forest  at  Co- 
burg,  Germany,  with  a  number  of  sportsmen  engaged  in  the 
amusement  of  deer-stalking.  The  sportsmen  at  the  foot  of  an 
ancient  oak  are  watching  for  a  shot  at  a  deer  bounding  past  their 
station,  whilo  a  noble  buck  has  just  breathed  his  last  at  their  feet. 
This  forest  scene  is  sketched  in  the  ancient  domain  of  the  dukes 
of  Saxc  Coburg — the  birthplace  of  Prince  Albert.  Some  few 
years  since,  the  Queen  of  England  visited  this  place,  and  deer- 
stalking was  among  the  amusements  got  up  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  royal  guest.  It  was  a  specimen,  on  a  very  grand  scale,  of 
what  in  Germany  appears  to  be  considered  as  sporting,  but  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  deer  driven  into  a  confined 
space  for  the  purpose,  and  deprived  of  all  chance  of  escape.  They 
call  it  a  deer  hunt ;  but  it  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
noble  sport,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  same  practice  to  describe  w'lich 
the  term  battue  has  been  used  in  England.  It  is,  however,  the 
mode  of  sporting  adopted  in  the  country,  and  which  hns,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  existed  for  centuries  ;  and  those  who  resort  to  it  do 
not  seem  to  associate  with  it  any  idea  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  or 


to  be  aware  that  in  thus  depriving  the  object  of  sport  of 
the  power  of  indulging  its  instinct  of  flight,  they  are 
losing  one  at  least  of  the  great  charms  of  sporting— the 
excitement  of  pursuit.  The  place  chosen  for  this  ex- 
hibition of  skill  in  shooting  at  a  living  target,  was  dis- 
tant three  or  four  miles  from  Reinhardtsbrunn,  and 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  from  Gotha.  Here  stretch  the 
skirts  of  the  great  Thuringian  range,  which  break  into 
magnificent  hills,  of  very  great  height  and  covered  to 
their  summits  with  the  pine.  This  plateau  was  enclosed 
on  all  sides  with  a  sort  of  wall  of  white  canvass  and 
network  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  of  the  deer  escaping.  In  the  centre,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  exhibition,  there  was  erected  a  sort  of  pa- 
vilion, open  at  the  sides,  formed  of  fir  branches  and 
leaves,  and  decorated  with  heather,  forest  flowers  and 
berries.  In  the  interior  of  the  enclosed  space  were  also 
the  chasseurs,  or  huntsmen,  of  the  duke,  all  clad  in 
brilliant  uniforms  of  green  and  gold,  looking  more  like 
soldiers  than  sportsmen.  Shortly  after  it  was  announced 
that  the  royal  party  were  coming,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  carriages  were  seen  winding  round  a  hill 
facing  the  place  of  battue,  the  band  striking  up  a  live- 
ly air.  The  queen  was  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of 
English  nobility  and  princes  and  princesses  of  Germa- 
ny. Her  majesty  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  other 
ladies  were,  on  alighting,  escorted  to  the  pavilion  before 
described.  Easy  chairs  (a  rather  odd  association  with 
"sport")  had  been  placed  there,  on  which  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  Duchess  Alex- 
andria sat  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  work 
of  destruction  was  going  on.  They  were  accompanied 
to  the  pavilion  by  Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe  Coburg.  The  other  gentlemen  took  up  a  station 
in  another  part  of  the  enclosure,  which  was  deemed  fa- 
vorable for  shooting  the  deer.  As  soon  as  the  party 
were  all  thus  arranged,  the  process  of  driving  in  the 
deer  commenced,  and  after  a  little  time  the  shooting 
began.  As  a  herd  bounded  by  at  the  full  reckless  speed 
of  terror,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  discharge  of  the 
guns,  one,  two,  three  or  four  of  the  noble  animals  might 
be  seen  suddenly  to  halt,  stagger  and  fall,  struggling 
for  a  brief  space  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Soon  the 
field  became  gradually  more  and  more  covered  with  the 
slain,  as  the  herd  that  rushed  wildly  about  the  enclosure 
grew  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  there  were  no", 
enough  to  justify  an  aim.  At  this  part  of  the  display  came  the 
crowning  act  of  the  sport.  The  dead  or  dying  deer  were  cither 
dragged,  or  carried  suspended  from  poles,  across  towards  the  pa- 
vilion, where  the  huntsman  plunged  his  enormous  coutcau  de  chaue 
into  their  throats.  All  sporting  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  necessary  cruelty ;  still  its  more  harsh 
and  revolting  features  are  becoming  gradually  softened  down,  or 
concealed  from  view.  Not  to  pursue  the  subject  to  a  wearisome 
length,  this  continuous  shooting,  relieved  by  music,  lasted  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  until  either  nearly  all  the  deer  were  killed  or 
the  rest  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  then  the  royal  party  prepared 
to  return.  In  England,  deer-sporting  is  noble  and  manly.  A 
deer-stalker  in  the  Highlands  goes  through  fatigues,  and  some- 
times encounters  dangers,  which,  if  undertaken  in  a  campaign, 
would  fill  a  soldier's  budget.  English  stag,  fox  and  hare  hunting, 
in  like  manner,  involves  great  fatigue  and  labor — the  huntsman 
almost  earns  his  game.  Mind  and  body  are  alike  braced  and 
nerved  by  the  pursuit.  Above  all,  the  poor  brutes  are  given  a  fair 
start  and"  fair  play.  All  the  chance  nature*  gives  them  they  keep- 
it  is  skill  and  persevcranro  against  fleetness  and  cunning. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MAKLBOROUGH. 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  memoirs  of  this  great  captain,  whom 
Macaulay  handles  so  glovelessly  in  his  last  volume,  represents  him 
as  having  retained  his  mental  powers  to  the  very  last ;  but  Pope, 
with  moro  truth  probably,  gives  a  very  different  picture  of  his 
closing  moments : 

"  In  life's  last  scenes  what  prodigies  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise : 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show." 

There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Churchill  : 

"  What  bitter  pangs  must  humbled  genius  feel 
In  their  last  hours  to  view  a  Swift  and  Steele ; 
To  drivel  out  whole  years  of  idiot  breath, 
And  sit  the  monuments  of  living  death!" 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  Marlborough,  Tom  Taylor  relates  the 
following  anecdote  :  On  one  occasion,  when  the  great  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  present,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  urging  the 
duke  to  take  some  medicine  contrary  to  his  inclinations.  At 
length  she  said,  vehemently,  "  Do,  my  lord,  take  it.  I'll  be  hanged 
if  it  wont  do  you  good."  Lord  Chesterfield  added,  slyly,  "  Take 
it,  my  lord,  it  will  certainly  do  you  good  one  uxty  or  oilier." 


A  narrow  Escape. — A  young  Irishman  at  Bristol,  England, 
lately  had  a  needle  run  into  his  breast  and  broken  off  in  the  casing 
of  the  heart.  A  surgeon  laid  the  heart  bare,  and  extracted  the 
piece  of  steel.  It  is  averred  that  the  heart  itself  may  be  pierced 
by  a  sharp  instrument  without  causing  immediate  death. 


Ida  Ppeiffbr. — This  enterprising  lady  is  off  again  on  a  voyage 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  If  she  lives  to  got  back,  she  says  that 
she  will  wander  no  longer,  but  seek  a  quiet  place  wherein  to  await 
th«  coming  of  death.  A  small  chest  contains  all  her  wearing 
apparel,  books,  etc.,  for  a  three  years'  voyage. 


Preserving  Fish. — The  Russians  keep  fish  perfectly  sweet  for 
a  long  time  in  the  hottest  weather,  by  dipping  them  in  hot  bees- 
wax, which  forms  an  air  tight  covering.  Our  trouting  friends  in 
New  Hampshire  will  please  remember  this,  and  lay  in  a  good  sup- 
ply of  wax. 

France  and  America. — The  government  of  France  does  not 
propose  to  interfero  with  this  country  on  account  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Walker  government  in  Nicaragua. 


The  Frog  Business. — This  is  quite  a  lively  branch  of  business 
in  New  York.  At  many  of  the  restaurants  frogs  are  a  favorite 
dish,  not  only  with  Frenchmen  but  Americans. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Cod  liver  oil  cures  consumption  by  promoting  a  restorative 
process  in  the  system.    Its  efficacy  is  undoubted. 

....  Kossuth  lately  realized  $1900  from  two  lectures  in  Edin- 
burg.    He  is  on  an  extensive  lecturing  tour. 

....  A  new  theatre  is  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  called  the  "  Theatre 
of  the  Imperial  Prince." 

....  The  English  have  found  out  that  our  available  militia 
force  numbers  two  and  a  half  millions  of  men. 

....  Love  is  a  common  cause  of  suicide  among  women,  and 
the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  among  men. 

....  Well-drossed  swindlers  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  their 
meals  at  the  New  York  hotels,  and  never  paying  for  them. 

....  The  New  York  Sunday  Times  says  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  "  French  without  a  master ;"  the  French  will  always  have  one. 

....  The  citizons  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  issued 
peace  addresses  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

....  It  is  said  that  false  swearing  has  bocome  so  general  in 
the  New  York  courts,  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  bar. 

....  The  entire  stock  of  the  Albany  Bridge  Company,  $500,000, 
was  subscribed  for  a  few  weeks  since. 

....  An  English  coachman  lost  a  large  sum  bet  on  Palmer's 
acquittal,  and  committed  suicide  in  consequence. 

....  Miss  Mary  E.  Wormley,  author  of  "  Anabel "  and  "  My 
Cousin  Veronica,"  was  lately  married  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

....  Madame  Ristori  is  150,000  francs  the  richer  for  acting 
three  months  in  the  great  city  of  Paris. 

....  Lady  Byron,  the  widow  of  the  great  poet,  has  purchased 
the  late  Samuel  Rogers's  house  in  London. 

....  The  story  that  Adelaide  Phillips  had  been  thrown  from 
her  horse  and  injured,  was  a  sheer  fabrication. 

....  Mr.  Samuel  Elliot  is  the  new  professor  of  literature  and 
history  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct. 

The  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  their  fair 
at  Waterville,  October  28,  29,  30  and  31. 

....  The  late  inundations  in  France  are  estimated  to  have  ren- 
dered 40,000  of  the  inhabitants  homeless. 

....  Arabia  is  still  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  refusing  to  recog- 
nize longer  the  authority  of  the  Sultan. 

....  About  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  arc  spent  annually 
in  fire-crackers  for  the  fourth  of  July. 

....  Leaves  composted  with  brine-slacked  lime  make  an  ad- 
mirable manure  for  fruit  trees. 

....  The  Smithsonian  Institute  has  a  surplus  of  over  $125,000 
ordered  to  be  invested  in  State  stocks. 

....  The  cholera  has  begun  to  show  itself  in  Northern  Russia. 
It  ii  feared  that  it  will  extend  far  and  wide. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

No  one  should  embark  on  the  career  of  an  artist — and  by  that 
term  we  do  not  include  the  professor  of  the  plastic  arts  alone,  but 
of  music  and  architecture,  as  well  as  painting  and  sculpture — with- 
out being  thoroughly  satisfied  of  his  vocation.  For,  in  all  of  the 
fine  arts,  mediocrity  is  fatal.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  young  man 
can  draw  accurately  a  head,  a  figure  or  a  flower,  or  model  in  clay 
a  limb  or  an  animal,  or  write  a  melody  that  does  not  wound  the 
ear  by  incorrectness ;  he  may  do  thus  much,  and  yet  evince  only 
mechanical  skill.  But  does  he  feel  that  inspiration  which  Carl 
Maria  Von  Weber,  the  great  German  composer,  explained  in  a 
striking  passage  in  his  works  ?  He  said  that  "  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, a  brilliant  sunset  or  sunrise,  a  forest  scene,  everything,  in 
short,  he  witnessed,  presented  itself  to  his  soul  in  a  musical  form 
in  concords  or  discords.  Whatever  he  perceived  resolved  itself 
into  music,  and  thus  became  truly  impressive  to  his  soul."  It 
always  struck  us  that  this  passage  contained  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  inspiration.  Such  a  perceptive  faculty  must  be  inborn  ;  it 
may  be  cultivated,  but  cannot  be  created  or  supplied  by  any  pro- 
cess or  assiduity. 

So  with  the  painter.  When  he  reads  the  description  of  a  strik- 
ing historical  scene,  that  scene  must  take  actual  shape  before  him ; 
he  must  see,  not  vaguely,  but  distinctly,  figures,  expressions,  cos- 
tumes, groupings,  blended  in  a  harmonious  whole.  To  express 
those  conceptions,  he  must  have  had  long  practice  in  drawing  and 
coloring  ;  his  memory  must  be  a  rich  treasury  of  rare  facts,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  work  out  with  certainty  the  visions  of  his 
mind's  eye.  Even  in  portrait  painting — which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds thought  he  could  teach  to  any  boy  of  moderate  capacity — 
there  is  the  widest  difference  between  the  mechanical  copy  of  fea- 
tures, in  which  no  fault  of  proportion  can  be  perceived,  and  the 
radiant  speaking  head  through  whose  eyes  the  soul  of  the  original 
is  reflected  back  upon  the  spectator.  The  merely  mechanical 
copyist  of  objects  of  nature,  like  the  mere  mechanical  arranger  of 
musical  notes,  may,  in  a  low  condition  of  public  taste,  enjoy  a 
temporary  success  ;  but  his  name  will  never  live,  it  will  never  be 
inscribed  with  those  of  the  Angelos,  the  Raphaels,  the  Claudes, 
the  Titians,  the  Mozarts,  the  Haydns  and  the  Von  Webers. 

The  student  of  the  fine  arts,  then,  must  start  with  undoubted 
genius,  and  he  must  toil  for  years,  like  the  humblest  mortal,  in  the 
accumulation  of  his  material,  in  the  storing  of  his  armory  with 
weapons.  Afterwards  the  production  of  master-pieces  is  an  un- 
conscious effort.  "  The  definition  of  genius,"  Bays  Hazlitt,  "  is 
that  it  acts  unconsciously ;  and  those  who  have  produced  immortal 
works,  have  done  so  without  knowing  how  or  why.  The  greatest 
power  operates  unseen,  and  executes  its  appointed  task  with  as  lit- 
tle ostentation  as  difficulty.  Whatever  is  done  best,  is  done  from 
the  natural  bent  and  disposition  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  where 
our  incapacity  begins  that  we  begin  to  feel  the  obstacles,  and  to 
set  an  undue  value  on  our  triumph  over  them.  Corrcgio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Rembrandt,  did  what  they  did  without  premeditation  or 
effort ;  their  works  came  from  their  minds  as  a  natural  birth.  If 
you  had  asked  them  why  they  adopted  this  or  that  style,  they 
would  have  answered  because  they  could  not  help  it,  and  because 
they  knew  of  no  other."  *  *  *  "  It  is  not  known  that  Cor- 
regio  ever  saw  a  picture  of  any  great  master.  He  lived  and  died 
obscurely  in  an  obscure  village.  We  have  few  of  his  works,  but 
they  are  all  perfect.  What  truth,  what  grace,  what  angelic  sweet- 
ness are  thero  !  Not  one  line  or  tone  that  is  not  divinely  soft  or 
exquisitely  fair ;  the  painter's  mind  rejecting,  by  a  natural  process, 
all  that  is  discordant,  coarse  or  unploasing.  The  whole  is  an 
emanation  of  pure  thought.  The  work  grew  under  his  hand  as  if 
of  itself,  and  came  out  without  a  flaw,  like  the  diamond  from  tho 
rock.  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  and  looked  at  each  modest  graco 
as  it  stole  from  the  canvass  with  anxious  wonder." 


Indian  Character. — Capt.  Marcy,  who,  with  Capt.  McLellan, 
U.  S.  A.,  explored  the  Red  River,  in  1852,  says  of  the  Indians  : — 
"  They  are,  perhaps,  as  arrant  freebooters  as  can  be  found  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  they  regard  stealing  from  strangers  as 
perfectly  legitimate  and  honorable,  and  that  man  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  this  is  the  most  highly  honored  by  his  tribe. 
Indeed,  a  young  man  who  has  not  made  one  or  more  of  these  ex- 
peditions into  Mexico  is  held  in  but  little  repute.  In  evidence  of 
this,  I  was  told  by  an  old  chief  of  the  Northern  Camanches,  called 
Is-sa-keep,  that  he  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  who,  he  said,  were 
as  fine  young  men  as  could  be  found ;  that  they  were  a  great  source 
of  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age,  and  could  6teal  more  horses  than 
any  other  young  men  in  his  band." 


The  Coal  Trade. — The  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  bids  fair 
to  eclipse  that  of  the  entire  world.  New  fields  are  almost  weekly 
being  discovered,  and  new  mines  worked.  Tho  northern  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  will  ere  long  develop  a  startling  amount  of  mine- 
ral wealth.    All  the  hills  teem  with  coal  and  iron. 


Gabriel  Ravel. — This  admirable  gymnast  and  pantomimist  is 
going  to  leave  the  stage  definatively.  He  took  a  final  leave  a  few 
years  ago,  went  to  France,  impaired  his  fortune  by  speculation, 
and  returned  to  the  stage  to  make  up  his  losses.  He  has  dono  so, 
and  now  makes  his  final  bow. 


Marine  Disasters. — During  tho  first  six  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  property  injured  or  destroyed  at 
sea  was  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  ! 

Home  aoain. — Among  recent  visitors  from  California,  was 
Francis  Tukey,  Esq.,  so  well  known  for  years  as  our  city  marshal. 


AN  AMERICAN  BELLE  IN  CHINA. 

Every  one  knows  how  degraded  is  the  position  of  females,  in 
China.  A  young  American  merchant  lately  took  his  youthful  wife 
with  him  to  Hong-Kong,  where  the  couple  were  visited  by  a  wealthy 
mandarin.  The  latter  regarded  the  lady  attentively  and  appar- 
ently with  admiration.  When  she  at  length  left  the  apartment,  he 
said  to  the  husband  in  his  imperfect  English,  or  "  broken  China," 
"  Wat  you  give  for  that  wifey  wife  yours  V 

"  O,"  replied  the  husband,  laughing  at  the  singular  error  of  his 
visitor,  "two  thousand  dollars." 

This  our  merchant  thought  would  appear  to  the  Chinese  rather 
a  high  figure  ;  but  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Well,"  said  the  mandarin,  taking  out  his  book  with  an  air  ot 
business,  "  'spose  you  give  her  to  me,  I  give  you  five  thousand 
dollars." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  young  merchant  was  amazed  or 
amused,  but  the  grave  air  of  the  Chinaman  convinced  him  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  refuse  the  offer 
with  as  much  placidity  as  he  could  assume.  The  mandarin,  how- 
ever, was  pressing,  and  went  as  high  as  7000  dollars.  The  mer- 
chant, who  had  no  previous  notice  of  the  value  of  the  commodity 
he  had  taken  out  with  him,  was  compelled  at  length  to  declare  that 
American  men  never  sold  their  wives  after  they  once  came  into 
their  possession,  an  assertion  which  the  Chinaman  was  slow  to  be- 
lieve. The  merchant  afterwards  had  a  hearty  laugh  with  his  young 
wife,  when  he  told  her  that  he  had  just  discovered  her  full  value, 
as  the  mandarin  had  offered  him  7000  dollars  for  her. 


A  curious  Bird. — Bailey,  in  his  dictionary,  an  English  work 
of  the  last  century,  says  of  the  Baltimore  oriole,  that  "  being  looked 
upon  by  one  that  has  the  yellow  jaundice,  cures  the  person  and 
kills  the  bird."  The  same  authority  also  gives  the  following  accu- 
rate and  veracious  description  of  the  humming  bird.  "  The  Hum- 
ming Bird,  which  makes  a  Noise  like  the  Whirlwind,  though  it  be 
no  bigger  than  a  fly ;  it  feeds  on  Dew,  has  an  admirable  Beauty  of 
Feathers,  a  Scent  as  sweet  as  that  of  Ambergrease."  A  very 
valuable  work  for  reference,  certainly — particularly  on  scientific 
subjects. 

Editors. — They  are  the  daily  chroniclers  of  the  world — writers 
and  compilers  of  history,  geography,  politics,  law,  religion,  inci- 
dents of  every-day  life,  of  war,  peace,  crime,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  literature  and  love. 


Losses  by  Fire. — The  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  six  months  were  nearlv  six  millions. 


Fast. — Flora  Temple,  the  mare  that  beat  Chicago  Jack  on  tho 
Centreville  Course,  L.  I.,  lately,  is  thought  to  be  tho  fastest  trotter 
in  the  world. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Samuel  H  Woodcock  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Bunker;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithctt,  Mr.  Homer  Coffin  to  Miss  Ellen  McGinnis; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Twombly,Mr.  Thomas  P.  Sawyer,  of  Sedgwick,  Me.,  to  Miss  Susan 
Choate;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikio,  Mr.  Benjamin  Roach  to  Miss  Margaret  Pollock; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Worcester,  Dr.  H.  O.  Brigham  to  Miss  Henrietta  Mason. 
At  Dorchester,  by  Key.  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  James  B.  Wood  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Old- 
ham.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hopptn,  Mr.  Charles  Meil  to  Miss  Frances 
Georgiana  Neail  — At  Brookline,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stone,  Dr.  J.  W.  Phelps  to  Miss 
Agnes  Rebecca  Burt. — At  Melrose,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  of 
Chicago,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Fairbanks. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ira 
Worcester  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Caldwell. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel S.  Willey  to  Miss  Ann  Donahoe. — At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph W.  Lombard  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Dunbar.— At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Patch,  Mr.  William  D.  Cloutman  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Hammond. — At  Beverly,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ordway,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Eaton  to  Miss  S.  Melissa  Perry,  both  of  South 
Boston. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Joseph  Eldridge  to  Miss 
Louisa  Sanderson.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Kimball  W.  Stet- 
son, of  Kingston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Pratt,  of  Carver. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Joshua  Brewster,  62;  Mr.  Reed  Taft.  71;  Miss  Mary  Lock, 
82;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hodson,  79;  Widow  Jane  Black,  58;  Mr.  Samuel  Newcomb, 
69;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Haynes,  25.— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  William  Belcher,  76; 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.,  wife  of  Isaae  Blanchard,  Esq.,  59. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  Miss  Sa- 
rah B.  Barnard.  23. — At  Cambridge.  Miss  Susan  D.  Stone,  23;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Jennings.  68. — At  Somorrille,  Miss  Nancy  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boston, 49. — AtSouth 
Maiden,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  59. — At  Dedham,  Mrs.  Sally  E  WorthlDgton, 
65.— At  Methuen,  Mrs.  Alma  A.  Morso,  22.— At  Haverhill.  Widow  Hannah  E. 
Clark,  71;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Sargent. — At  Lvnn,  Mrs.  Margaret  Geary,  32;  Mr. 
Elbridge  Follett.  20;  Miss  Delia  Joyce.  19:  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Newhall,34;  Miss 
Anna  B.  Lewis,  28;  Mrs.  Lydia  Appleton,  68;  Mrs.  Adeline  Stephens,  18. — At 
Salem.  Mr.  George  Soley,  52.— At  Gloucester,  Mr.  John  Dennis,  39. — At  New- 
buryport. Miss  Mary  Jane  Hills,  45;  Mr.  Theodore  Dorrill,  45;  Widow  Eliza- 
beth T.  Moody,  91. — At  Newbnry,  Miss  Adaline  Johnson,  42. — At  Worcester, 
Mr.  Reuben  B.  Haywood.  44;  Mr.  Merriam  W.  Chase,  37.— At  Fall  River,  Mr. 
Gardner  L.  Colt,  43.— At  Nantucket,  Widow  Temperance  Green.  50.— At  New 
Marlborough,  Mr.  Josiah  Harmon,  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  98. — At  Concord, 
N  H.,  Mrs.  Lydia  Elliot,  103.— At  Auburn,  Dea.  Nathan  Knowlton,  a  soldier 
of  tho  Revolution,  96. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

>o. 

D  T   MBS.   M.   W.  CDETIS. 

This  no  is  a  resolute  word ! 

That  *tis  oftentimes  right  to  say; 
When  the  Toieo  of  the  tempter  is  heard, 

■Say  no!  as  thou  turnost  away. 

This  no  is  a  resolute  word, 

And  oftentimes  wrong  to  say — 

When  the  heart  with  emotion  is  stirred 
For  the  needy,  0  turn  not  away. 

Say  no  to  the  follies  of  youth, 
And  no  to  the  errors  of  age ; 

But  yos,  to  the  teachings  of  truth— 
That  ought  all  our  moments  engage. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WIFE'S  STRATAGEM. 

BY  MAItY  A.  LOWELL. 

The  room  in  which  William  Armitage  sat  was  a  pcrfact  speci- 
men of  a  bachelor's  dun.  Books,  articles  of  clothing,  pictures, 
riding  saddles  and  guns  were  distributed  around  without  regard 
to  order,  and  the  whole  room  was  impregnated  with  cigar  smoke. 
A  noble-looking  dog  was  lying  on  a  crimson  sofa,  on  which  the 
marks  of  his  paws  were  plainly  to  be  seen.  A  handsome  mirror 
was  broken  in  fragments,  and  a  splendid  lamp  had  shared  the  same 
fate,  leaving  traces  of  oil  on  the  rich  but  soiled  carpet,  while  the 
whole  establishment  evinced  painfully  the  want  of  a  woman's 
taste  and  love  of  order. 

In  a  large  arm-chair,  before  which  was  a  table  where  stood  cof- 
fee and  toast,  was  the  owner  of  this  apartment.  He  was  nbout 
thirty-three  years  old,  with  a  tine  rigurc  and  intellectual  fuce,  and 
bore  an  case  and  suavity  of  manner  tliat  made  him  universally 
courted. 

William  Armitage  was  an  only  son.  His  mother — a  really  ex- 
cellent, wcll-meaniug  woman,  had  committed  one  fault,  growing 
out  of  her  love  for  her  son  and  her  want  of  judgment.  Having  no 
other  object  on  which  to  bestow  her  loving  cares,  she  had  centred 
them  all  on  him  ;  waiting  on  him  lika  an  infant,  and  pampering 
his  appetite  with  dainties  of  her  own  composition. 

"  Whatevor  you  do,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Armitage,  one  day, 
when  the  vexed  question  of  her  son's  future  wife  had  arisen  for 
discussion,  "  mind  and  get  a  wife  that  knows  how  to  cook.  That 
is  the  most  important  part  to  look  out  for.  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  reading  misses  of  the  present  day.  Let  them  learn  to 
make  a  pudding." 

Such  words  from  a  mother  whom  he  loved,  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  his  mind.  Ho  was  intellectual  enough  himself — 
had  talents — could  talk  well — but  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  formed  his  ideas  of  woman  from  a  few  specimens  of  an  un- 
favorable kind  for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment.  He  happened  to 
know  a  few  roully  pleasing  women  who  were  not  at  all  intellect- 
ual, and  a  few  very  talented  ladies  who  wero  careless  in  their  per- 
sons and  households.  So  he  stamped  the  whole  sex  with  these 
two  stereotyped  labels — forgetting  that  what  is  really  good  and 
beautiful  does  not  wear  its  estimated  value  pinned  to  it  like  dry 
goods,  and  that  ladies  sometimes  disdain  to  throw  their  pearls  bo- 
fore  those  whom  they  perceive  an  incapable  of  tosting  their  worth. 

He  was  just  thirty  when  hfs  mother  died,  and  ho  removed  to 
chambers  of  his  own.  He  preferred  this  mode  of  life,  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  place  another  woman  at  the  tablo  where  his 
mother  had  so  long  presided  over  his  comfort.  But  he  was  grow- 
ing weary  of  his  freedom.  Ho  missed  the  attentive  eye  that  saw 
and  the  active  hand  that  remedied  all  his  discomforts,  and  he  be- 
gan to  pine  once  more  for  a  well-regulated  home. 

And  on  this  morning  he  was  talking  with  Clement  Linscott,  on 
the  subject  of  marriage  ;  a  welcome  theme  to  Clement,  for  he  had 
long  hoped  to  seo  his  sister  Agnes  the  wife  of  his  friend  William, 
and  joyfully  responded  to  his  wish  of  being  introduced  to  her. 
William  had,  on  several  occasions,  l>eard  Clement  praise  his  sis- 
ter's housewifely  qualities,  and  he  had  expatiated  very  largely  on 
her  perfect  health,  which  was  another  grand  theme  on  which  Wil- 
liam had  talked.  He  would  have  no  pale,  sickly,  sentimental  or 
learned  wife.  She  should  bo  strong,  active  and  healthy — all  ex- 
cellent things,  it  is  true,  and  very  desirable  in  man  or  woman.  He 
found  Agnes  Linscott  all  this,  nay,  more — for  she  was  very  pretty. 
He  married  her,  and  taking  her  to  a  luxurious  country  scat,  just 
far  enough  from  his  business  to  be  pleasant,  he  surrounded  her 
with  all  the  elegances  and  comforts  he  so  much  liked  for  his  own 
gratification. 

His  wife  justified  her  brother's  praises.  She  was  eminently 
housewifely ;  and  her  health  and  beauty  were  all  that  he  could 
ask.  It  was  his  delight  to  take  home  with  him  gentlemen  whose 
own  establishments  would  not  permit  them  to  take  such  a  liberty 
— to  bring  them  unexpectedly  to  his  table,  and  to  show  to  them 
how  perfect  was  his  wife's  order  and  management — to  point  out 
the  exquisite  dishes  which  no  hand  but  her  own  could  touch,  and 
to  let  them  see  how  carefully  she  ministered  to  his  tastes. 

This  was  all  very  pleasant,  unquestionably,  to  a  man  like  Ar- 
mitage. But,  by-and-by,  there  was  a  change  in  that  perfect  house- 
hold. Agnes  became  a  mother,  and  the  care  of  three  young  chil- 
dren, two  of  them  twins,  made  inroads  upon  her  health  and 
strength,  that  left  little  for  her  usual  attention  to  William's  com- 
fort. He  bore  it  very  bravely  at  first,  for  the  new  state  of  pater- 
nity was  very  pleasant  to  him.  But  the  rosy  hue  of  health  hud 
gone  from  the  check  of  his  wife,  and  she  moped  and  sighed  at  the 
state  of  her  household,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  cares 


which  she  could  no  longer  bestow.  She  was  not  formed  to  love 
children.  She  could  not  bear  the  disarrangement  they  must  inev- 
itably create  in  a  pattern  house  like  hers — and  having  no  other  re- 
source, her  life  settled  into  a  condition  of  joyless  monotony. 

And  what  was  her  husband's  life  ?  He  went  to  town  every 
morning  before  either  wife  or  children  arose — took  his  dinner  at 
a  hotel,  because  he  conld  no  longer  command  those  exquisitely 
cooked  dishes  which  she  had  once  superintended — returned  to 
find  his  children  asleep,  and  Agnes  lounging  on  the  sofa.  He  was 
kind  and  good,  and  pitied  her  greatly,  but  he  had  no  balm  to  offer 
her  which  could  heal  her.  He  snt  by  her,  reading  the  books  which 
were  scaled  fountains  to  her,  longing  to  impart  the  pleasure  which 
they  gave  him,  but  knowing  that  she  could  not  receive  it. 

And  on  her  part,  it  was  very  hard  to  see  him  prefer  thoso  tire- 
some books  to  her ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  qnerulonsncss 
of  sickness  showed  itself  in  her  whenever  he  sat  down  to  read. 
What  could  he  do  ?  That  which  was  very  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  tired  of  the  monotony  of  his  home.  The  checks 
and  .lips  of  poor  Agnes  grew  sharper — her  voice  acquired  a  shrill 
tone — the  children  grew  troublesome,  and  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, gradually  prevailed  on  him  to  make  his  house  a  frequent  stop- 
ping-place in  the  city,  instead  of  going  out  every  night  to  his  home. 

Here  he  found  society  that  his  mind  had  been  craving  the  lost 
two  years.  Crawford  delighted  in  drawing  around  him  intel- 
lectual people,  and  appreciated  those  gifts  in  others  which  nssimi- 
lated  mostly  to  his  own.  Not  less  so  was  Mrs.  Crawford.  She 
was  a  rare  blending  of  the  best  and  most  desirable  qualities  of 
woman.  As  a  wife  and  mother  she  was  all  that  could  be  asked — 
as  a  housewife,  she  was  practical  without  being  finical — as  a  com- 
panion, she  was  interesting,  without  being  pedantic  or  a  blue 
stocking.  Her  conversation,  while  it  reached  and  embellished  the 
highest  points  of  literary  taste,  and  touched  skilfully  upon  matters 
of  art  and  science,  could  still  adapt  itself  to  the  lowest  enpacity, 
to  children,  and  was  equally  the  delight  of  the  old,  to  whom  she 
showed  an  attention  and  deference  which  was  pleasant  to  witness. 
Her  husband's  eye  turned  towards  her  with  a  loving  glance,  mixed 
ever  with  admiration  of  her  talents  and  goodness. 

To  William  Armitage  she  was  especially  drawn  from  a  similar- 
ity of  taste.  She  knew  little  of  his  history— did  not  even  know  if 
he  was  married,  or  if  she  had  ever  heard,  had  forgotten  it — and 
his  frequent  visits  to  her  house  had  given  her  the  idea  that  ho  was 
not.  Had  she  suspected  that  in  the  next  town  there  was  a  pale, 
faded  cheek  that  was  growing  paler  by  his  absence,  »he  would  not 
have  rested  until  she  had  seen  it  grow  brighter — but  to  her,  Ar- 
mitage was  a  being  united  by  no  ties  to  any  other. 

Accident  betrayed  the  fact,  however,  and  then  she  took  her 
stand.  That  night  she  gave  a  pleasant  party,  at  which  she  had 
collected  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  delightful  people.  Sho 
was  in  high  spirits  and  entertained  them  nobly.  She  sang  and 
played  with  spirit,  and  she  talked  even  better.  At  a  late  hour  sho 
led  her  guests  to  a  room  where  refreshments  had  been  prepared, 
the  quality  of  which  showed  that  she  was  not  deficient  there  ;  and, 
in  short,  she  performod  the  various  duties  of  a  hostess  with  duo  re- 
gard to  each  and  to  the  company  she  was  entertaining.  This  night 
William  Armitage  was  really  sad. 

*'  My  poor  Agnes  I"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  had  she  possessed  half 
the  qualities  of  this  woman,  she  would  not  turn  away  from  books 
that  would  so  cheer  her  hours  of  sickness." 

He  forgot  that  he  purposely  avoided  n  woman  of  talent — that 
he  had  chosen  Agnes  for  the  beauty  that  had  faded  by  this  illness 
— for  the  health  which  had  decayed — for  the  household  skill  that 
she  was  not  able  to  practise  now — but  never  for  the  taste  and  in- 
tellect that  would  have  made  these  losses  bearable,  and  thrown 
around  her  sick  couch  the  charm  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  her  husband's  learning  and  talents. 

Stung  by  William's  growing  indifference,  Agnes  started  from 
her  couch  one  morning,  after  his  departure  to  town,  surveyed  her- 
self in  the  glass — noted  her  altered  appearance,  and  came  to  the 
opinion  at  once,  that  if  she  could  but  regain  her  health,  she  should 
regain  her  husband's  affection. 

She  would  go  to  town — she  would  consult  the  old  family  physi- 
cian— she  would  make  an  effort  to  get  well.  There  was  no  car- 
riage at  home,  for  her  husband  had  driven  to  town  that  morning. 
He  might  have  asked  her  to  go  with  him  this  bright,  sunny  day ; 
but  he  liad  never  asked  her  to  ride  out  with  him.  Well,  the  hour- 
ly coach  could  take  her,  and  in  that  she  made  her  journey  to  Dr. 
Livingston's  house. 

To  him  she  detailed  all  her  sufferings ;  she  kept  nothing  back — 
not  even  wliat  she  thought  of  her  husband's  growing  indifference 
to  her,  and  she  begged  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  do  some- 
thing to  restore  her  lost  health.  Dr.  Livingston  was  a  kind,  sensi- 
ble and  judicious  man.  He  saw  plainly  how  matters  stood,  and 
he  pledged  himself  to  mend  them  if  he  could.  He  prescribed  for 
her,  and  made  it  a  point  that  she  should  come  to  town  every  morn- 
ing for  a  fortnight.  This,  he  thought,  would  give  her  exercise  and 
occupy  her  time.  He  would  give  her  no  medicine  uuless  she  came 
for  her  daily  dose,  which  after  all  was  the  simplest  tonic.  His 
prescription  worked  well.  Every  day  there  was  an  added  strength 
— an  added  color — but  she  did  not  let  her  husband  see  it  yet. 
When  he  came  home  she  still  occupied  her  sofa,  and  no  word  wag 
spoken  of  her  daily  visit  to  town. 

The  fortnight  elapsed,  and  Agnes  was  decidedly  better.  Every 
dav,  with  the  medicine,  tho  doctor  had  given  her  something  pleas- 
ant to  read,  of  which  he  had  asked  her  opinion  the  next  morn- 
ing. Unconsciously,  she  had  taken  an  interest  in  subjects  of 
which  she  had  thought  so  little  before  that  they  were  perfectly  new 
to  her,  and  she  began  to  converse  earnestly  with  her  old  friend  upon 
them  all. 

"  Now,  my  little  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  one  morning,  "  I  re- 
member that  you  used  to  sing  well.    Bring  all  your  old  songs  up 


here,  and  practiso  singing  with  Lucy.     It  will  strengthen  your 

lungs.    Kcmember,  this  is  a  part  of  the  cure  !" 

Sho  did  so,  and  was  surprised  that  she  could  sing  so  well,  for 
not  a  noto  had  sho  sung  since  her  marriage.  Lucy  Livingston, 
the  doctor's  eldest  daughter,  was  called  in  to  aid  her  father  in  the 
work  of  curing  Mrs.  Armitage.  Lucy  drove  her  friend  in  the  doc- 
tor's carriage,  and  several  times  enticed  her  into  a  horseback  ride, 
avoiding  those  localities  where  they  might  meet  Mr.  Armitage.  Lu- 
cy's brother  accompanied  them — a  youth  of  fifteen — and  a  school, 
friend  of  Edwin's  joined  them,  making  a  sufficient  escort. 

Mr.  Armitage,  in  his  pursuits  of  business  and  pleasure,  knew 
little  of  these  proceedings.  Agnes  was  lying  on  her  couch  every 
evening,  with  shaded  eyes,  according  to  tho  doctor's  commands. 

"  I  want  you  to  burst  at  once  upon  his  eight,  renovated  and 
dazzling,"  said  he.  "  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  see  tho  change 
gradually.    It  must  astonish,  to  be  ctt'ectual." 

And  Agnes  woko  to  new  hope  and  renowed  life.  Her  children 
became  n  source  of  pleasure  indescribable.  From  their  fresh, 
young  life,  she  borrowed  health  and  energy.  She  spent  several 
hours  each  day  in  playing  with  and  caressing  them,  walking  about 
the  fields  and  lanes,  and  gathering  strength  from  every  footstep 
she  planted  there.  Two  hours  she  devoted  to  reading;  two  to 
singing — for  her  iungs,  the  doctor  said,  but  he  had  another  motive. 
Three  hours  of  the  morning  she  gave  to  her  visit  to  town  and  its 
incidentals — riding  with  Lucy,  driving  and  conversing  pleasantly. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  Lucy  was  to  go  out  with  her  to  her  coun- 
try home.  She  did  so ;  and  tho  first  night  of  her  visit  was  a 
memorable  one,  for  it  introduced  Mrs.  Armitage  to  her  husband. 
He  had  lost  sight  of  his  wife  for  some  time  ;  or,  thought  of  hor 
only  as  a  feeble  woman,  unublc  to  minister  to  his  intellectual  life 
or  his  love  of  good  eating,  which  in  him  were  strangely  blended. 

When  he  arrived  that  evening,  he  found  tho  sofa  empty.  He 
heard  the  sound  of  music  in  the  drawing-room,  and,  going  up 
softly,  he  saw,  through  a  crevice  of  the  door,  Lucy  Livingston 
seated  at  the  piano,  and  by  her  side,  a  lady  in  n  white  dress,  who 
resembled  Agnes  as  he  first  knew  her.  The  three  merry  children 
were  playing  ul>out  the  floor,  and  the  room  wore  n  bright  and 
cheerful  look,  in  place  of  its  usual  darkness.  He  looked  again. 
Was  it  Agnes,  with  that  brilliant  color,  and  that  clear,  musical 
voice,  und  that  unusual  dress  ?  He  stepped  in  softly  and  throw 
his  arm  around  her  as  she  stood.  She  turned,  and  a  bright,  warm 
blush  came  over  her  cheek,  while  he  welcomed  Lucy.  He  was 
obliged  to  le'.ease  Agnes  to  the  children  who  were  clamoring  for 
her  to  come  and  play  with  them ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw 
her  engage  in  her  children's  sports.  Everything  he  saw  mystified 
him.  He  almost  thought  he  had  entered  some  other  house  than 
his  own.  In  fact,  his  coming  there  at  that  early  hour  was  won- 
derful ;  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  was  dreaming.  He  could 
not  sufficiently  ndmiro  his  wife  or  her  singing,  and  he  made  her 
sing  again  and  again. 

The  next  morning,  Lucy  Livingston  asked  him  to  ride  with  her 
for  an  hour.  When  he  looked  from  the  window  he  saw  that  tho 
man  had  brought  round  three  horses,  and  he  threw  open  the  win- 
dow nnd  asked  him  why  he  did  so. 

"  Shure  it's  the  misthrcss  rides  every  day,"  said  the  man. 
And  indeed,  there  stood  Agnes  in  her  habit,  waiting  to  mount 
her  spirited  poncy,  which  she  managed  very  skilfully.    As  thoy 
rode  slowly  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  ho  said  to  Agnes : 
"  Read  me  this  riddle,  for  I  truly  cannot  gncss  it." 
"I  will  do  so,  William,"  she  answered.     "  I  saw  yon  through 
my  closed  hands,  ono  morning,  as  I  lay  on  tho  sofa,  and  your 
look  was  so  dissatisfied  that  it  stung  me  to  the  quick.    I  was  real- 
ly ill,  but  I  resolved  to  take  a  decisive  step.    I  would  get  well,  or 
die — I  sinfully  perhaps  thought.     I  would  not  sec  that  look  again 
if  I  could  help  it.    I  had  heard  you  praise  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  I 
noticed  that  you  praised  her  as  much  for  her  health  and  beauty 
and  buoyant  spirits,  as  you  did  for  her  intellectual  attainments.  I 
thought,  '  I  cannot  have  the  latter,  bnt  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  ob- 
tain the  former.    I  cannot  live  without  my  husband's  heart.' " 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  of  her  scheme,  and  the  doctor's 
assistance.    Mr.  Armitage  was  delighted — but  he  blamed  himself. 

"  And  I  left  you,  poor  thing,  here  alone  day  after  day  for  busi- 
ness, and  night  after  night  to  hear  Amy  Crawford  sing,  without 
knowing  that  I  had  a  singing  bird  nt  home.  Believe  inc,  Agnes,  I 
am  truly  sorry  for  all  the  pain  I  have  caused  you,  and  my  life  will 
be  too  short  to  repay  you  for  what  yon  have  suffered  for  my  un- 
pardonable neglect."    He  kept  his  word. 
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It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Bocrhaavo,  that  he  considered  heat  so 
prejudicial  to  human  health,  that  he  was  never  known  to  go  near  a 

fire !  The  Romans,  before  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  not 

only  used  glass,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for  drinking  vessels, 
but  they  knew  how  to  glaze  their  windows  with  it,  and  they  fixed 
it  in  the  walls  of  their  rooms,  to  render  their  apartments  more 

pleasant.  Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  inundation 

in  France  have  been  taken  up  in  England.  The  Sultan  has  sent 
40,000  francs,  and  subscriptions  have  been  gathered  in  every  part 

of  Piedmont.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Commercial 

Advertiser  says  the  United  States  drew  prizes  at  the  Great  Agri- 
cultural Exhibition  for  every  article  that  was  presented  for  serious 
competition,  numbering  five :  Pitt's  Buffalo  Threshing  Machine 
drew  a  first  medal,  and  was  sold  to  the  emperor  for  2200  francs ; 
Manny's  Reaper  drew  a  first  class  medal;  a  barrel  of  Col.  Alston's 
South  Carolina  Rice,  do. ;   McCormick's   Reaper,  worked  by 

Frenchmen,  a  second  class  medal.  An  Oxford  correspondent 

of  Notes  and  Queries  mentions  that  the  earliest  instance  he  has 
found  of  three  names,  is  Oct.  11,  1588,  when  Henry  Donne  Lee 

subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church.  The  first 

Baptist  congregation  was  formed  in  London,  in  1 608.  They  are 
not  near  so  numerous  in  that  country  as  they  arc  in  America,  where 
they  made  their  appearance  soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  New 
England,  in  the  person  of  Roger  Williams,  and  have  grown  to  be 

one  of  the  largest  denominations.  The  largest  cargo  of  com 

that  ever  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal,  or  came  into  Chicago, 
arrived  at  that  port  a  few  days  since,  in  the  schooner  Dreadnought, 

which  brought  10,300  bushels.  The  submarine  electric  cable 

between  Capo  Ray,  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  North,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  was  recently  brought  by  the  steamer  Propontis,  and  has 
been  laid.  The  length  of  the  cable  is  85  miles,  and  its  weight  170 
tons.  She  had  also  on  board  the  cable  to  be  laid  down  between 
Cape  Traverse,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Cape  Formation, 

New  Brunswick ;  length  13  miles,  and  weight  30  tons.  De 

Bow's  mortality  statistics,  compiled  from  the  last  census,  show  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  aro  the  healthiest  on  the  globe. 
The1  deaths  are  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per  year,  or 
1  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  population.    In  England  the  ratio  is  over  2 

per  cont.,  and  in  France  nearly  three  per  cent.  The  citizens  of 

Montreal,  of  all  classes,  are  vieing  with  each  other  in  contributing 
their  mito  towards  the  entertainment  of  the  39th  Regiment,  just  re- 
turned from  the  Crimea.  As  an  evidence  of  the  industry  of  the 

early  Protestant  reformers,  it  is  stated  that  John  Calvin  entered  the 
pulpit  as  a  preacher,  every  day  of  the  week.  On  Sunday  he 
proached  twice,  and  he  delivered  three  lectures  a  week,  as  professor 
of  theology.  He  wrote  innumerable  letters,  and  the  public  library 
at  Geneva  contains  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  his  numerous 
sermons.  He  found  time,  also,  to  compose  eight  or  ten  folio  vol- 
umes on  the  most  elaborate  and  complicated  subjects.  The 

American  Home  Missionary  Society  is  thirty  years  old,  and  is  brisk 
and  prosperous.  Its  receipts,  last  year,  amounted  to  $186,611, 
exceeding  by  thirteen  thousand  dollars  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  has  nearly  one  thousand  laborers,  in  active  missionary 
service,  at  nearly  two  thousand  different  posts.  Through  its  aid, 
ubout  one  thousand  churches  have  been  established  on  an  indepen- 
dent foundation. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVV. 

There  were  in  the  British  navy,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1856,  ac- 
cording to  official  records,  367  vessels,  of  which  271  arc  steamers, 
carrying  an  aggregate  of  3936  guns,  and  96  are  sailing  vessels, 
carrying  3418  guns.  Besides  these  there  aro  40  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  used  as  store-ships,  tugs,  tenders,  etc.,  without  armaments — 
making  the  whole  effective  force  of  the  British  navy  296  steamers 
and  111  sailing  vessels.  Included  in  this  are  25  steam  gunboats, 
which  mount  only  two  guns,  and  113  which  carry  only  four  guns. 
The  highest  number  of  guns  carried  by  any  one  vessel  (a  steamer) 
is  130;  four  sailing  vessels  mount  120  guns,  and  there  are  four 
steam  and  four  sailing  craft  which  carry  from  100  to  120  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  war  fleet  of  Great  Britain  has  kept  pace  with  the 
great  maritime  improvements  of  the  age,  and  is  composed  chiefly 
of  vessels  propelled  by  steam.  Men-of-war  navigated  by  means  of 
sails,  will  probably  in  a  few  years  become  obsolete  among  the  more 
advanced  maritime  nations.  Tho  superiority  of  steam  is  fully 
established. 

A  new  Disease. — The  Journal  of  Medicine  publishes  an  arti- 
cle upon  a  disease  of  which  very  little  has  hitherto  been  written — 
phosphorus  disease.  Those  who  make  much  use  of  phosphorus  in 
their  daily  work — as  the  operatives  in  lucifcr-match  factories — are 
subject,  it  seems,  to  a  distressing  affection  of  the  bones,  especially 
of  the  jaws.  The  affection  is  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
toothache  ;  but,  if  not  checked  in  the  outset,  it  results  in  the  death 
of  the  bone,  and  a  long  train  of  the  most  painful  symptoms. 

Railroads. — The  United  States  Railroad  Directory  states  that 
the  railroads  in  the  Union  are  over  five  hundred  in  number,  besides 
some  eighty  branches,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them 
exceeds  seven  hundred  million  dollars  ! 
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Immigration. — The  Norwegians  have  taken  to  coming  over 
hero  in  great  numbers.  There  has  been  Buch  an  exodus  that  in 
some  places  property  has  fallen  greatly. 


Gold. — The  gold  fields  of  Australia  are  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
100,000,000  dollars  a  year. 


tDcrosibe  (Satrjerincjs. 


The  editor  of  the  Texas  Indianola  Bulletin  says  ho  saw  one  of 
the  camels  recently  arrived  from  tho  Mediterranean  carry  a  load  of 
1700  pound  s. 

An  experienced  drover,  recently  from  the  "West,  says  that  the 
supply  of  cattle  is  immense,  and  will  soon  bo  heard  from  in  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  prices. 

The  State  of  Maine  loams  that  Gen.  "Wendell  P.  Smith  of  Port- 
land has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Special  Mail  Agent  for  New  Eng- 
land, vice  Hon.  Virgil  D.  Parris. 

At  Lloyd's  great  apprehensions  are  manifested  that  eight  vessels, 
having  altogether  between  200  and  300  souls  on  board,  have  foun- 
dered at  sea,  with  all  hands,  since  last  July. 

The  Merrimac  river  has  been  greatly  used  of  late  for  infanticidal 
purpose.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lowell  no  less  than  three  infant 
bodies  were  taken  from  the  water  within  two  days,  recently. 

The  safe  of  the  steamer  Atlantic,  which  was  sunk  with  that  ves- 
sel about  four  years  ago  on  Lake  Erie,  has  at  last  been  raised. 
The  safe,  it  will  be  recollected,  belonged  to  the  American  Express 
Company,  and  contained  considerable  money. 

The  Canadian  House  of  Assembly  has  passed  resolutions  appro- 
priating four  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron.  This  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A  census  just  taken  in  Greece  shows  tho  population  to  be 
1,043,154  souls.  Tho  increase  on  the  population  of  the  preceding 
year  is  only  1531,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  cholera 
having  in  several  provinces  caused  extraordinary  mortality. 

Tho  Glendon  Rolling  Mills,  at  East  Boston,  were  purchased  by 
auction  the  other  day,  at  a  great  bargain,  by  a  number  of  our 
shrewdest  business  men.  One  of  the  number  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  purchase  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

A  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "  The  Empress  Eugenie 
is  likely  to  remain  an  invalid  for  life.  Her  feet  are  paralyzed,  and 
though  the  physicians  hold  out  the  hope  that  a  few  days  may  re- 
store her  to  her  former  health,  still  her  recovery  is  considered  very 
problematic." 

General  Harney  is  said  to  have  conquered  a  complete  peace  with 
the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  all  is  orderly  now  amongst  the  red 
men  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  He  is  encamped  with  a  large  force 
of  dragoons  and  other  troops  at  Fort  Lookout,  68  miles  below  Fort 
Pierre. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  next  autumn  and  winter  wo 
shall  have  provisions  at  reasonable  prices.  The  high  prices  have 
at  length  stimulated  production,  so  that  we  learn  from  the  Western 
States,  there  never  before  have  been  so  many  fat  cattle  preparing 
for  market. 

The  estimate  of  the  journals  most  conversant  with  the  grain 
trade,  is  that  England  will  require  for  the  next  three  months,  or 
until  the  time  of  harvest,  eight  million  bushels  of  grain  a  month, 
a  largo  part  of  which  must  be  mostly  looked  for  from  the  United 
States. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  notices  a  handsome  piece  of  varie- 
gated black  marble  which  was  quarried  in  that  State,  and  says  it  is 
now  certain  that  there  are  iron,  lead,  sandstone,  marble  and  coal  in 
Louisiana.  A  scientific  survey  of  the  State  might  produce  very 
valuable  results. 

A  gentleman  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recently  sent  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet to  a  commercial  friend  in  Liverpool,  by  the  steamship  Persia. 
The  flowers  reached  their  destination  apparently  as  fresh  and  fra- 
grant as  if  they  had  been  gathered  only  the  day  previous,  and  re- 
mained in  good  condition  for  a  full  week  after  their  reception. 

A  Frenchman  was  recently  tried  in  San  Francisco  for  stealing 
daguerreotypes.  Upon  trial,  the  prisoner,  whose  wife  had  recently 
deserted  him,  was  proven  to  be  afflicted  with  a  monomania  in  ap- 
propriating every  female  portrait  he  could  find,  believing  them  to 
be  those  of  his  delinquent  spouse. 

To  remedy  Sunday  sleepiness,  which  bothers  so  many  good  peo- 
ple who  want  to  keep  awake,  the  Christian  Intelligencer  says  the 
patient  must  lift  his  foot  seven  inches  above  the  floor,  and  hold  it 
there  in  suspense,  without  support  to  the  limb.  Repeat  the  remedy 
as  often  as  the  attack  comes  on. 

During  six  weeks,  in  the  French  provinces,  nearly  two  hundred 
men  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  as  members  of  secret  revolu- 
tionary societies  These  are  still  widely  spread,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  vigilance  of  every  description  of  agents  in  the  service 
of  the  government. 

The  immense  wealth  of  England  is  set  down  in  value  at 
£4,447,000,000.  Its  cultivated  soil  is  valued  at  £1,700,000,  its 
mines  at  £120,000,000,  its  dwellings  and  factories  at  £450,000,000, 
agricultural  implements,  live  stock  and  manufactured  goods  each 
over  £200,000,000,  and  its  mercantile  shipping  at  £40,000,000. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  year  will  vary  but  little  from  the  early 
estimates  of  three  and  a  half  million  bales.  The  quantity  received 
at  the  shipping  ports  up  to  the  latest  dates,  was  3,414,000  against 
2,500,000  last  year,  and  3,162,000  in  the  great  crop  of  1853.  The 
excess  over  the  receipts  last  year  is  now  825,000  bales,  and  over 
1853,  292,000  bales. 

The  trade  of  Algiers  with  France  is  worth  every  year  1 20,000,000 
francs.  In  1853,  the  colony  shipped  to  different  French  ports 
1,000,000  hectolitres  of  grain,  and  the  following  year  2,000,000. 
The  horse  breeding  establishments  in  the  colony  contain  2207 
stallions,  and  62,000  mares.  The  stallions  are  of  the  finest  breeds, 
and  were  imported  by  the  empeior  from  Central  Arabia. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Austin,  Texas,  according  to  a 
consus  just  taken,  is  3034.  The  Times  says  that  there  is  also  a 
population  of  about  two  tliousand  residing  on  city  out-lots.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  that  paper,  there  arc  among  the  denizens 
of  the  capital,  34  merchants,  35  lawyers,  14  doctors,  18  teachers, 
57  Mexicans,  and  but  one  "  gentleman."  There  are  32  laborers, 
110  mechanics,  and  638  slaves;  2  printing-offices,  7  churches,  8 
common  and  two  Sunday  schools. 

The  Germans  make  great  account  of  singing  in  their  worship. 
The  hymn  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  service.  Iu 
many  of  the  German  churches  little  blackboards  are  placed  con- 
spicuously about  the  room,  on  which  by  means  of  movable  figure 
blocks,  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  to  be  sung  are  presented  to  tho 
assembly,  from  the  opening  of  the  house,  so  that  the  worshipper 
may  look  out  his  hymn  at  his  leisure.  The  singing  is  unique — all 
joining — men,  women  and  children ;  it  is  a  perfect  storm  of  song. 

The  physicians  of  Alleghany,  Mich.,  have  adopted  a  set  of  rules, 
one  of  which  is  something  of  a  novelty  iu  the  profession.  They 
mutually  pledge  themselves  not  to  attend  a  patient  unless  the  phy- 
sician previously  in  attendance  shall  have  been  regularly  discharged 
and  satisfactorily  compensated  for  his  services  ;  and,  in  case  of  the 
patient  refusing  to  settle  his  back  scores,  they  decline  to  attend 
him  altogether.  Being  sick  is  a  luxury ;  and  if  folks  had  to  pay 
for  it  punctually,  there  are  some  who  would  indulge  iu  it  less 
frequently. 


-foreign  Stems. 

The  horticultural  fetes  are  perhaps  the  most  attractive  and  de- 
lightful events  of  the  London  season,  and  the  coming  exhibitions 
are  richer  in  promise  than  in  any  previous  year. 

M.  Bergougnoux,  formerly  editor  of  the  Toulouse  Emancipation, 
was  lately  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  for  having  in  a 
public  carriage  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  French  emperor. 

Mr.  Charles  Sontag,  a  young  brother  of  the  late  Countess  Rossi, 
made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Berlin,  lately,  and  failed. 
He  has  a  sweet  voice,  distinct  enunciation,  and  a  fine  manly  appear- 
ance ;  but  even  with  these  advantages  and  the  prestige  of  his  name, 
he  could  not  succeed. 

At  the  latest  dates  received  in  England  from  Melbourne,  March 
28th,  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  were  yielding  more  largely  than 
ever — at  tho  rate  of  nearly  £20,000,000  per  annum ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  first  three  months  of  1856  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
corresponding  three  months  of  1855,  being  almost  700,000  ounces. 

Belgium  has  been  one  of  the  most  intensely  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  Europe,  but  the  tide  appears  to  be  turning  in  favor  of 
Protestantism — the  friends  of  the  latter  having  fifteen  missions,  in 
which  some  four  thousand  persons  are  brought  under  Protestant 
influences  and  teaching.  In  Ghent  a  congregation  has  been  formed, 
which  now  numbers  a  thousand  persons. 

Jonas  Webb,  a  wealthy  Englishman,  and  the  original  cultivator 
of  the  South  Down  race  of  sheep,  is  now  exhibiting  specimens  of 
the  breed  at  the  Cattle  Show  in  Paris.  He  was  dressed  in  a  peas- 
ant's blouse,  under  which  he  wore  a  magnificent  chain,  reaching 
to  his  girdle.  Each  link  of  the  chain  consisted  of  a  gold  medal 
received  by  the  owner  at  some  agricultural  fair  or  other,  as  a  prize 
for  the  excellence  of  his  South  Downs. 


Semite  of  (Solb. 


....  He  who  strikes  terror  into  others,  is  himself  in  continual 
fear. — Claudicm . 

....  The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is  time ;  her  greatest  enemy  is 
prejudice,  and  her  constant  companion  is  humility. — Colton. 

....  Serenity  is  no  sign  of  security.  A  stream  is  never  so 
smooth,  equable  and  silvery,  as  at  the  instant  before  it  becomes  a 
cataract. — Landor. 

....  Sensibility  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  she  had  but  one 
hand ;  with  her  right  she  opens  the  door  to  pleasure,  but  with  her 
left  to  pain. —  Colton. 

....  Some  men  are  more  beholden  to  their  bitterest  enemies, 
than  to  friends  who  appear  to  be  sweetness  itself.  The  former  fre- 
quently tell  the  truth,  but  the  latter  never. —  Cato. 

....  "  What  you  demand  is  here,  or  at  Ulubra;."  You  trav- 
erse the  world  in  search  of  happiness,  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  man ;  a  contented  mind  confers  it  on  all. — Horace. 

....  He  that  finds  truth,  without  loving  her,  is  like  a  bat  ; 
which,  though  it  have  eyes  to  discern  that  there  is  a  sun,  yet  hath 
so  evil  eyes,  that  it  cannot  delight  in  the  sun. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

....  Though  judgment  must  collect  the  materials  of  the  goodly 
structure  of  friendship,  it  is  affection  that  gives  the  cement ;  and 
passion  as  well  as  reason  should  concur  in  forming  a  firm  and  last- 
ing coalition. — Fitzosborne. 

....  There  is  no  funeral  so  sad  to  follow  as  the  funeral  of  our 
own  youth,  which  we  have  been  pampering  with  fond  desires,  am- 
bitious hopes,  and  all  the  bright  berries  that  hang  in  poisonous 
clusters  over  the  path  of  life. — Bossuet. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

"  Come,  get  up,  it's  time  to  rise,"  as  Mr.  Squizzle  said  to  his 
railroad  shares. 

There  is  a  shop  kept  by  a  lady  in  New  York,  in  the  window  of 
which  appear  these  words  :  "  No  reasonable  offer  refused." 

Punch  thinks  that  the  carriage-drivers  would  make  the  best  sol- 
diers in  the  world,  as  no  troops  could  stand  their  charges. 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  as  the  maiden  said  to 
her  lover  when  his  face  was  buried  in  beard  and  whiskers. 

Young  Snoblty  (a  regular  lady-killer). — "  How  the  gals  do  stare 
at  one's  beard !  I  suppose  they  think  I'm  a  horficer  just  come 
from  the  Crimcar  !" — Punch. 

There  is  a  lucky  editor  in  Canada.  He  says  they  have  had  a 
terrible  winter,  but  with  three  tons  of  coal  and  a  pretty  wife,  he 
has  got  through  it  very  comfortably. 

Mis3  Tulip,  in  speaking  of  old  bachelors,  says,  that  they  are 
frozen  out  old  gardeners  in  the  flower-bed  of  love.  As  they  are 
useless  as  weeds,  they  should  be  served  in  the  same  manner — 
choked  ! 

If  you  would  leam  to  bow,  watch  a  mean  man  when  he  talks  to 
a  gentleman  of  wealth.  A  narrow-minded  man  can  no  more  stand 
upright  in  the  presence  of  a  money-bag  than  he  can  throw  a  som- 
erset over  the  moon. 

A  young  man,  directing  a  letter  to  his  lady-love,  wrote  her  name 
thus  :  "  You  Ness  Brown."  The  postmaster  was  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  letter,  but  he  finally  sent  it  to 
You  Rope  by  the  pack  it. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


SPEARING  THE  NARWHAL. 
This  picture  represents  an  Esquimaux, 
in  his  curious  pointed  canoe,  spearing 
narwhal.  Alone  on  the  wild  ocean, 
managing  his  double-bladed  paddle  with 
one  hand,  and  his  harpoon  in  the  other, 
riding  over  the  fish,  he  is  preparing  boldly 
to  give  him  his  death-wound.  The  nar- 
whal inhabits  the  dreary  realms  of  the 
polar  ocean.  Its  general  form  resembles 
that  of  the  porpoise ;  it  has,  however, 
no  teeth,  properly  so  called,  but  two 
ivory  tusks  or  spears,  implanted  in  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  but  of  which  the 
right  remains  usually  rudimentary  and 
concealed  during  life.  The  left  rusk,  on 
the  contrary,  attains  to  the  length  of  from 
five  to  seven  or  eight  and  sometimes  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  projects  from  the  snout 
in  a  right  line  with  the  body,  tapering 
gradually  to  a  point,  with  a  spiral  twist, 
rope-like,  through  its  whole  extent, 
where,  by  an  oversight,  the  tusks  have 
been  transposed.  In  its  structure  and 
growth,  this  tusk  resembles  that  of  the 
elephant,  being  hollow  at  its  base  or  root, 
and  solid  at  its  extremity.  Formerly 
these  horns  or  tusks  were  looked  upon 
to  be  the  horns  of  the  fabulous  land  uni- 
corn, and  therefore  they  were  valued  as 
an  inestimable  curiosity,  and  sold  exces- 
sively dear,  till  the  Greenland  fishery  was 
set  on  foot,  when  they  became  more  com- 
mon and  their  real  nature  known.  The 
use  assigned  to  the  tusk  of  the  narwhal 
by  Crantz,  viz.,  that  of  uprooting  marine 
vegetables  on  which  to  feed,  is  altogether 
a  supposition.  As  the  male  only  has 
this  instrument  developed,  or  generally 
the  male,  the  female  must  be  reduced  to 
sad  difficulties  in  the  procuring  of  food  ; 
but  in  truth  the  position  of  the  tusk  ren- 
ders such  a  use  as  is  here  attributed  to  it 
impossible.  Moreover  the  narwhal  does 
not  subsist  on  marine  fuci  or  alga;,  but 
on  soft  animal  matter,  as  mollusks  and 
fish.  Capt.  Scoresby  found  the  remains 
of  cuttle-fish  in  the  stomachs  of  several 
which  were  opened  by  him,  and  similar 
remains  were  also  found  in  the  stomach 
of  one  driven  ashore  near  Boston.  In 
general  form  the  narwhal  resembles  the 
porpoise,  but  the  head  is  small  and  blunt ; 
the  mouth  is  small  and  not  capable  of 
much  extension ;  the  under  lip  is  wedge- 
shaped  ;  the  eyes  are  placed  in  a  line 
with  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  at  the 
distance  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches 


from  the  snout,  and  of  small  size,  being 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  spira- 
cle or  blow-hole  is  a  single  orifice  of  • 
semi-circular  form,  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  directly  over  the  eyes.  The  fins 
or  flippers  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  from  six  to  eight  broad, 
their  situation  on  the  sides  being  at  one- 
fifth  of  its  length  from  the  snout.  The 
breadth  of  the  tail  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches.  There  is  no  dorsal  fin, 
but  a  sharp  ridge  down  the  centre  of  the 
back.  At  an  early  age,  the  narwhal  is 
blackish  gray  on  the  back  ;  the  sides  are 
almost  white,  with  spots  of  a  dark  hue, 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  narwhal 
is  fleet  and  ferocious ;  and  when  it  is  irri- 
tated, a  combat  with  it  is  rather  a  formi- 
dable and  damrcrous  affair. 


SPEARING  THE  NARWHAL. 


THE  YOUNG  ARTIST. 
The  picture  before  as  places  us  in  the 
centre  of  the  studio  of  a  Spanish  painter 
of  the  17th  century.  The  light,  artisti- 
cally arranged,  falls  upon  an  interesting 
group.  It  streams  down  broadly  on  a 
canvass,  before  which  sits  a  youth  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen,  his  palette  and  brushes 
in  his  left  hand,  in  his  right  that  skilful 
pencil  which,  guided  by  a  true  inspira- 
tion, is  tracing,  in  glowing  colors,  the 
sainted  features  of  a  Holy  Mother  and 
Child.  So  absorbed  is  the  young  artist 
that  he  has  not  heard  the  approach  oi 
footsteps.  No  shadow  falling  on  his 
canvass,  tells  him  that  the  master,  whose 
judgment  he  fears  and  whose  criticism 
he  deprecates,  is  standing  there,  hushing 
to  silence  with  a  gesture  the  students  that 
crowd  around  him,  and  gazing  with  won- 
der and  admiration  on  the  performance 
of  his  pupils.  A  broad-leafed  hat  and 
plume  shade  his  thoughtful  brow.  He 
gazes  intently  at  the  canvass,  and  gaz- 
ing there  he  sees  a  glorious  future  ex- 
panding in  perspective  before  the  young 
painter  whose  hand  has  first  moved  un- 
der his  guidance,  but  who  is  now  ani- 
mated by  that  divine  spirit  which  no 
teaching  can  impart.  A  moment  more, 
and  the  reverential  hush  of  that  group 
will  be  broken.  The  master  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  suppress  his  approba- 
tion. Ho  will  address  to  the  young 
painter  those  words  of  encouragement 
which  will  dwell  forever  in  his  memory, 
and  wliich  in  after  years  no  praise  or 
houorablo  award  will  equal  iu  their  offec  t. 


THE  Y0UN0  ARTIST. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  HOTEL., 

BROADWAY,  NBW  YORK. 

The  sketch  before  us,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr. 
Eytingc,  a  very  clever  young  artist  of  New  York,  lias  all  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  daguerreotype,  and  that  life  and  spirit  which  the  daguer- 
reotype process  cannot,  of  course,  convey.  The  scene  is  the  en- 
tiv.ncc  to  that  splendid  hotel — the  St.  Nicholas — pertly  depicted 
under  the  pseudonym  of  the  St.  Bobolink  in  an  English  sketch 
of  American  hotel  life  we  read  recently.  In  sketching  the  outside 
features  of  this  grand  caravanserai,  we  shall  say  nothing  of  the  ar- 
chitectural splendors  of  its  facade,  of  the  luxury  and  elegance  and 
taste  of  its  interior  saloons  and  chambers,  of  its  sumptuous  tables 
and  careful  attendance,  these  being  features  perfectly  well  known. 
We  have  to  do  at  present  with  the  vestibule,  the  proscenium  as  it 
were,  flanked  by  the  establishment  of  Phalon,  the  prince  of  hair- 
dressers, on  one  side,  and  that  of  Genin,  the  prince  of  hatters,  on 
the  other.  What  variety  and  expression  we  note  in  the  dresses, 
attitudes  and  grouping  of  the  almost  speaking  figures  in  the  door- 


way, who  are  uttering  their  comments  on  the  passers-by  !  Here 
is  the  bouquet-vender  offering  his  cornet  of  flowers  to  a  rather  in- 
appreciative  crowd.  The  over-dressed  female  with  the  parasol 
will  sweep  by  him  in  the  amplitude  of  silk  and  crinoline,  without 
deigning  to  notice  him.  The  lady  with  the  child  lias  already 
passed.  The  pile  of  baggage  and  the  carriage  betoken  a  depar- 
ture for  the  railroad  cars  or  steamboat.  A  stately  Turk,  half 
European  by  his  costume,  but  distinguished  by  the  fez,  paces  on, 
smoking  a  cigar.  An  itinerant  organ-grinder,  and  organ-grinders 
abound  in  New  York,  moves  along  bending  under  the  weight  of 
his  instrument,  surmounted  by  the  indispensable  monkey,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  child  that  plays  the  tambourine.  A  staid  Qua- 
ker and  his  daughter  contrast  with  the  fashionably  dressed  people 
near  them — with  the  gentleman  caressing  his  moustache,  and  the 
trussed  up  fop  behind  him.  In  front  of  Phalon's  is  an  individual 
economizing  time  by  devouring  the  newspaper  as  he  walks.  The 
whole  scene  is  life-like  and  characteristic.  In  its  variety  and  glit- 
ter it  is  the  type  of  New  York  as  it  is — changed  immeasurably 


from  the  days  of  Walter  the  Doubter,  William  the  Testy,  and 
Peter  the  Headstrong,  the  governors  of  the  Dutch  colony,  immor- 
talized by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Nearly  all  the  principal 
streets  have  each  their  distinct  character,  but  Broadway,  in  which 
our  scene  lies,  is  the  epitome  and  resume  of  New  York.  Through 
this  great  thoroughfare  pour  continuously  the  representatives  of 
all  the  classes  of  this  most  cosmopolitan  of  cities.  This  is  the 
common  ground  of  the  Irish  laborer  and  the  American  belle — the 
old  fogy  and  the  young  American — the  titled  traveller  and  tho 
untitled  resident — the  steady,  portly  gentleman  who  has  retired 
on  his  dcmi-million,  and  the  thin  and  nervous  individual  who  hur- 
ries to  his  place  of  business  because  he  has  or  hopes  to  make  his 
million.  Rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  grave  and  gay,  find  tho 
common  path.  As  with  the  people,  so  with  tho  buildings.  Hero 
is  a  ricketv,  tumble-down  relic  of  old  times — there  a  stately  man- 
sion. Here  a  splendid  Gothic  church  rears  its  sculptured  steeplo 
high  in  air  ;  there  a  theatre  attracts  attention  by  its  huge  lamps 
and  hugcr  show  bills.    Such  is  New  York. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


— OE, — 

THE   LEAGUE   OF  GUILT. 

A  STORY  OF  HIGH  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OK  "THE  CONTRABANDIST." 
[CONTIXUED.J 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    B  I  R  I)    IS  FREE. 

Tin:  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps  died  away,  and  Eleanor 
listened  with  a  unking  heart.  Lucy  Elmore's  cheeks  were  crim- 
son— her  indignation  at  its  height. 

"  And  H&rry  Longworth  has  failed,  after  all,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
too  had.    I  could  cry,  Miss  Eleanor!    What  shall  we  do  now?" 

"Indeed,  Lucy,  I  hardly  know,"  answered  Miss  Ashby,  with  a 
trouhlcd  countenance.  "  We  are  prisoners  in  earnest,  it  seems, 
with  even  a  warder  at  the  door." 

"Yes — that  is  the  worst  part  of  the  matter,"  said  Lucy;  "for 
now  no  one  can  come  this  way  without  being  seen  ;  and  though  I 
know  Harry  and  the  rest  will  not  yield  without  another  trial,  it 
will  he  of  just  no  use  in  the  world  ;  for  that  knave  Hawkins  will 
givo  the  alarm  ;  ho  will  not  let  us  escape,  you  may  l>c  sure.  So 
there  is  no  telling  how  long  we  may  he  forced  to  stay  here.  How 
Ion;;  do  you  suppose  it  will  be,  Miss  Eleanor  V 

"  Until  1  promise  to  marry  Mr.  Briancourt,  or  make  my  escape, 
Lucy,"  answered  Miss  Ashhy. 

"  Then,  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  if  we  cannot  get  away,  I  hope  you 
will  choose  to  stay  here  forever,  rather  than  marry  him,"  returned 
Lucy,  earnestly.    "  And  I  am  sure  I  will  gladly  stay  with  you." 

"  Indeed,  I  should  prefer  to  stay,"  said  Miss  Ashby.  "I  will 
not  wed  him,  if  they  never  release  me,  Lucy.  But  I  am  sorry 
they  have  imprisoned  you  also  ;  for  though,  I  confess,  your  pres- 
ence is  a  comfort  to  me,  it  is  too  hard  to  deprive  you  of  your  lib- 
erty for  my  sake." 

"  0,  do  not  say  a  word  about  that — do  not  say  a  word  about 
that,"  said  Lucy,  gently;  "  for,  indeed,  Miss  Eleanor,  I  should  lie 
a  thousand  times  more  unhappy  if  you  were  here  alone  and  I  could 
not  see  you,  and  had  no  way  of  setting  you  free,  either.  I  do  not 
care  about  the  being  shut  up,  for  myself,  but  it  is  wicked  that  you 
should  he." 

Suddenly,  approaching  footsteps  were  heard,  and  Eleanor  started 
from  the  seat  she  had  taken,  laying  her  hand  silently  on  Lucy's 
arm.  Both  listened.  The  footsteps  came  nearer.  They  were 
those  of  Sir  Edward  and  some  other  person.  Eleanor  and  Lucy 
heard  him  pause  and  exchange  some  words  with  the  man,  Haw- 
kins, who  was  stationed  in  the  corridor.  Then  he  approached  the 
door ;  the  fastenings  were  withdrawn,  and  he  threw  it  open. 

He  stood  there  in  the  doorway,  with  one  of  the  under-servants 
behind  him.  He  just  glanced  at  his  niece  and  her  maid,  and  then 
turning,  spoke  to  the  domestic,  who  entered,  set  down  on  a  table  a 
small  tray,  spread  with  the  breakfast  of  the  new  made  prisoners, 
and  departed.  Eleanor  and  Lucy  stood  regarding  these  motions 
in  perfect  silence. 

As  soon  as  the  servant  was  gone,  Sir  Edward  stepped  into  the 
apartment,  closing  the  door  partly,  and  still  holding  the  handle. 
He  looked  colder — sterner  than  ever. 

"  Miss  Ashby,"  he  said,  frcezingly,  "  I  have  come  hither  to  let 
you  know  that,  for  the  present,  your  meals  will  he  served  to  you 
in  your  own  apartment,  where  you  will  remain,  until  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  obey  my  commands." 

" If,  by  your  commands,"  returned  Eleanor,  "you  have  refer- 
ence, as  I  suppose,  to  that  respecting  my  union  with  Mr.  Brian- 
court,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  shall  adhere  to  the  resolution  which 
I  have  already  expressed  concerning  it." 

"  Then  you  will  stay  here  until  you  have  ceased  to  adhcro  to  it  I" 
said  Sir  Edward,  harshly,  and  growing  very  pale. 

Miss  Ashby's  cheek  flushed  with  distress  and  agitation,  that  she 
tried  hard  to  conceal  under  a  calm  demeanor  and  with  steady 
tones,  as  she  replied  : 

"  I  will  not  stay  here  if  I  can  escape,  sir,  which,  be  assured,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  ;  hut  however  long  I  may  be  obliged  to  re- 
main, my  determination  with  regard  to  the  union  into  which  you 
would  forco  mo  will  continue  unchanged.  And  the  longer  my  im- 
prisonment, the  greater  will  become  my  detestation  of  Morley 
Briancourt.    You  may  tell  him  so." 

The  baronet  frowned  heavily. 

"  We  shall  see  I"  he  uttered,  in  an  angry  voice.  "  You  will 
either  consent  to  receive  hint  as  your  husband  within  tluce  days, 
or,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  your  consent  will  no  longer  be 
considered  necessary.  As  for  you,"  and  he  addressed  Lucy,  "you 
will  also  remain  here  with  your  mistress.  You  will  neither  of  you 
find  it  so  easy  a  thiug  to  escape  as,  perhaps,  you  imagined  it  last 
night.  Bo  careful  when  you  express  your  inclinations  the  next 
time,  that  no  one  hears  you."  And  going  out,  he  fastened  the  door 
securely  on  the  outside. 

"  What  will  they  do,  I  wonder  ? — drag  me  to  the  altar  by  force  V 
said  Miss  Ashby,  mentally.  It  was  not  improbable  that  they 
would  do  such  a  thing.  He  had  said  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  days,  her  consent  would  no  longer  be  considered  necessary. 
It  meant  that  she  would  be  married  without  it.  In  three  days  I 
It  was  a  short  time. 

"Lucy,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  maid,  with  the  unconscious 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes, — "Lucy,  where  could  I  find  a  place  of 
refuge,  safe  from  discovory,  if  I  should  escape  from  hero  !   For  if 


I  can  find  means  to  leave  Ashhy  ere  these  three  days  are  at  an 
end,  I  will  do  it.  I  will  seek  out  some  shelter  where  I  may  be  free 
from  these  tyrannical  persecutions." 

"  O,  I  am  sui-c  you  would  be  safe  at  Briarfield,  dear  Miss  Elea- 
nor," answered  Lucy.  "  They  arc  your  best  friends.  They  would 
only  too  gladly  take  you  away  from  here  ;  and  they  would  never 
let  Sir  Edward  know  where  you  were." 

Miss  Ashby  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
in  earnest  thought,  and  an  expression  of  troubled  meditation  upon 
her  face. 

"No,  no — not  there,"  she  murmured,  presently, — "  not  there .'" 
And  a  rosy  tinge  dawned  upon  her  pale  check. 

"  Why  '."  said  Lucy  Elmore,  earnestly.  "  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  safe  there  ;  and  I  know  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not 
be  happy  to  keep  you  away  from  that  odious  Mr.  Briancourt. 
They  all  dislike  him." 

"  No,  Lucy, — I  should  not  go  there,"  repeated  Miss  Ashhy,  has- 
tily, but  gently.  "  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  well  know  why  I  am 
thinking  of  going  anywhere ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  I 
shall  get  free  from  this  place,"  she  added.  "  Out  in  the  corridor 
is  Hawkins,  to  keep  guard  lest  any  one  should  attempt  to  release 
us  again  ;  and  yonder,"  and  she  pointed  from  the  window  to  the 
lawn,  "sits  Will  Humphries,  beneath  that  old  oak,  with  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  our  casements,  that  we  may  have  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  any  one  that  way." 

"Ay— the  insolent  knave!"  said  Lucy  Elmore,  indignantly. 
"  He  is  fit  for  such  an  office.  He  has  done  nothing  but  meddle, 
and  watch,  and  spy  upon  your  concerns,  Miss  Eleanor,  over  since 
he  has  been  here  ;  sometimes  from  his  own  inclination,  and  some- 
times from  his  master's  orders,  and  often  from  both.  I  am  sure  if 
there  had  been  any  one  except  the  servants  who  was  not  in  league 
with  young  Mr.  Briancourt,  that  saucy  Will  Humphries  would 
have  been  whipped  out  of  Ashby  long  ago.  All  the  people  in  the 
kitchen  know  how  his  master  sets  him  to  watch  when  you  go  and 
come,  and  how  long  you  stay,  and  whore  you  go ;  and  not  a  word 
or  a  token  passes  from  Briarfield  hither  that  Will  Humphries'*  mas- 
ter and  Sir  Edward  do  not  know  it." 

"  I  know — I  know  I"  said  Eleanor  Ashby,  bitterly,  while  a  burn- 
ing blush  rose  to  her  check.  She  turned  away,  and  the  hot  tears 
rushed  to  her  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  below  stairs,  in  the  library,  Sir  Edward,  Mr.  Brian- 
court  and  Morley  were  shut  up  in  secret  conclave,  discussing  the 
subject  of  Eleanor's  rebellion,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  way  fixed 
upon  to  put  it  down.  Sir  Edward  had  promised,  if,  in  three  days, 
she  did  not  yield,  to  wait  no  longer,  but  force  her  to  obedience. 
And  it  was  no  difficult  matter,  if  there  were  none  to  interfere. 
They  knew  it.  Boor  Eleanor — poor  Eleanor  Ashby !  A  thou- 
sand times,  with  her  brave  and  resolute  spirit,  she  might  declare 
that  they  should  never  make  her,  while  living,  the  bride  of  Morley 
Briancourt,  though  they  dragged  her  to  the  altar  by  force.  Little 
she  knew  of  her  own  weakness,  in  the  scale  with  their  cunning. 
Let  but  the  third  day  go  by,  and  her  fate,  if  she  escaped  not,  was 
sealed. 

The  people  in  the  servants'  hall,  too,  were  tumultuously  dis- 
cussing the  matter  of  Miss  Ashby's  imprisonment.  A  spirit  of 
rebellious  indignation  prevailed  among  them.  The  ineffectual  at- 
tempt of  Harry  Longworth  to  release  Miss  Ashhy  and  Lucy,  had 
influenced  them  still  more  against  Sir  Edward.  They  were  all 
there,  talking  of  the  master,  excepting  the  respective  valets  of  the 
baronet  and  Morley  Briancourt,  who  had  been  set  to  keep  guard 
over  the  prisoners,  being  the  only  ones  in  the  house  whom  Sir 
Edward  could  have  bribed  to  do  it.  They  were  looked  upon,  con- 
sequently, with  contemptuous  disgust ;  and  the  scullion  whom  Sir 
Edward  employed  to  carry  up  to  Miss  Ashby  and  Lucy  their 
meals  was  in  disgrace  among  the  rest. 

Harry  Longworth  was  the  centre  of  the  assemblage.  He  had  a 
deeper  interest,  even,  than  any  of  the  others  in  gaining  the  release 
of  Miss  Ashby  and  Lucy ;  for,  over  and  above  his  warm-hearted 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Miss  Eleanor,  his  "  young  missis  "  (as  he  and 
all  the  rest  called  her,  notwithstanding  she  was  not  the  mistress  of 
Ashhy),  he  was  Lucy  Elmore's  lover,  and  they  all  acknowledged 
his  right  to  the  greatest  share  of  sympathy  of  any  of  them.  It 
was  a  sore  point  with  him,  too,  that  Mr.  Briancourt's  valet  should 
he  empowered  to  keep  guard  against  the  escape  of  the  prisoners ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  Will  Humphries  aspired  to  the  favor  of 
prettv  Lucy  Elmore,  nnd  was  triumphant  in  the  post  he  now  occu- 
pied, for  ho  was  in  some  part  repaying  the  grudge  he  owed  to  Har- 
ry Longworth,  her  accepted  lover.  Harry,  accordingly,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  rest  in  various  plans  for  the  release  of  Miss  Ashby 
and  Lucy ;  but  none  of  them  seemed  practicable,  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  nt  his  wit's  end  between  trouble  for  them  and  indigna- 
tion at  Sir  Edward's  mode  of  treating  them. 

So  passed  the  day ;  and  Eleanor  and  her  maid  remained  in 
durance  still.  Their  dinner  and  tea  was  brought  up,  Sir  Edward 
himself  accompanying  the  servant,  as  before,  hut  merely  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  bribe  her ;  for  ho 
departed  without  a  word,  directly  after  the  maid  had  set  the  things 
down. 

Night  came  and  passed,  and  Eleanor,  unclosing  her  eyes  to  the 
dawn,  realized,  with  even  greater  dread  and  nnxiety  than  the  day 
before,  the  unhappiness  of  her  situation.  Yet,  repressing  as  far  as 
she  could,  every  outward  evidence  of  her  concern  and  distress,  she 
encouraged  Lucy,  by  her  example,  to  cheerfulness ;  for  the  poor 
girl  was  in  sad  trouble  for  her  mistress.  And  this  second  day 
passed  like  the  other,  to  bring  another  night,  that  was  this  time  a 
night  of  watching  for  Eleanor ;  for  she  could  not  close  her  eyes, 
and  while  Lucy  slept,  she  kept  a  silent  vigil. 

Morley  Briancourt  experienced  a  feeling  of  triumphant  security, 
meanwhile,  in  the  nature  of  the  plan  adopted  to  bring  his  fair 
bride-elect  to  reason,  as  well  as  to  prevent  her  from  escaping  his 


hands.  These  three  days,  passed  by  Eleanor  in  captivity,  he  spent 
in  sauntering  dreamily  from  room  to  room,  walking  in  the  park, 
whence,  unseen,  ho  could  watch  her  casement,  or  in  secret  confer- 
ences with  his  father.  He  waited  for  a  message  from  Eleanor, 
signifying  her  surrender;  hut  he  had  prepared  himself  to  look  for 
unyielding  resistance,  as  well ;  and  in  either  case  he  felt  that  sho 
was  equally  in  his  power.  He  sent  a  tcndcrly-worded  epistle  to 
her,  beseeching  her  to  relent.  She  returned  it  unopened.  The- 
circumstance  augured  unfavorably  for  his  suit,  certainly ;  hut  it 
did  not  make  much  difference  to  him. 

The  third  duv  came  to  Eleanor  in  her  captivity,  and  though  she 
strove  hard  to  hide  bet  feelings,  it  was  not  difficult  to  sec  that  this 
suspense  and  confinement  wcrcmuking  her  ill.  There  was  an  odd, 
strange  hush  pervading  the  old  mansion.  The  servants  went 
silently  about  their  work  as1  usual,  but  not  a  foot-fall  but  was  muf- 
fled— not  u  voice  that  spoke  above  a  murmur.  It  was  like  the 
utter  stillness  that  reigns  before  a  tempest.  Morley  Briancourt 
felt  it.  He  became  uneasy  beneath  its  ominous  influence.  He 
wandered  about  restlessly. 

That  day  was  a  wretched  one  to  Eleanor.  Morning  passed,  and 
noon,  and  her  agitation  became  most  intense.  She  could  not  con- 
trol it  longer. 

"O,  Lucy,  Lucy,  what  will  become  of  me  I"  she  uttered  once, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  while  her  pale  lips 
grew  paler  still,  and  the  tears  filled  those  bright  eyes,  late  so  smil- 
ing. "  What  is  to  become  of  me  f"  she  repeated.  "  (),  if  I  were 
only  Bale  from  here  !" 

Boor  Lucy  was  distressed.  Bitterly  she  wept  for  her  mistress ; 
but  tears  were  of  no  uvuil. 

Slowly  the  hours  passed.  At  the  usual  time,  their  dinner  was 
brought.  Sir  Edward  had  not  entered  the  room  since  his  first 
visit,  always  remaining  outside;  but  now  he  sent  the  servant  away, 
and  camo  in. 

"  Well,  Eleanor,"  he  said,  in  a  cold,  harsh  voice,  "  the  time  is 
fast  expiring.  Ho  you  consent  to  receive  Morley  Briancourt  for 
your  husband  V 

"  No !"  uttered  Eleanor,  sternly  and  reproachfully,  glancing  at 
her  bard-hearted  uncle,  and  then  turning  uwuy  to  hide  the  tears 
that  would  rush  down  her  checks. 

"  It  is  well.  We  will  see  whose  will  is  the  most  powerful." 
And  without  another  word,  he  went  out,  fastening  the  door  out- 
side as  usual. 

Eleanor  sank  into  a  seat,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Lucy  was  alarmed  at  seeing  her  mistress  thus  give  way. 

"  Dear  Miss  Eleanor,"  she  said,  anxiously,  her  eyes  brimming 
with  tears, — "dear  Miss  Eleanor,  don't  look  so  despairing,  I  beg  of 
you  !  You  don't  seem  like  yourself  a  bit — and  you  so  merry  and 
light-hearted  always,  and  so  brave  !  You  arc  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
too,  and  no  wonder,  for  you  have  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday. 
Come,  do  cat  something,  or  I  am  sure  you  will  faint  uwuy,  and 
then  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  from  the  tray  a  small  plate,  on  which  lay 
two  small  snowy  rolls  of  bread,  and  brought  it  to  her  mistress. 

"  No,  no — I  do  not  want  it,  Lucy ;  I  could  not  cat  it,"  said 
Eleanor,  languidly  motioning  her  to  take  it  away. 

"  O,  do  now,  Miss  Eleanor !  you  will  surely  faint  away  if  you 
don't,"  urged  Lucy,  affectionately.  "  Come — you  look  so  white — 
do  now." 

To  please  her,  Eleanor  took  one  of  the  rolls,  but  her  fingers 
trembled  as  she  broke  it  open,  and  the  tears  blinded  and  choked 
her. 

"  O,  Lucy,  I  cannot — cannot  cat !"  she  uttered.  And  putting  it 
back,  she  turned  away,  threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  and  hid  her 
face  in  the  pillows,  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  emotion. 

But  hardly  had  she  done  so,  when  a  half-suppressed  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment  from  Lucy  roused  her  again. 

"  See — see,  Miss  Eleanor!"  she  cried.    "  What  is  this  ?" 

And  Eleanor  sprang  from  her  couch,  to  behold,  lying  on  the 
plate,  where  it  had  fallen  from  the  roll  she  had  broken,  a  folded 
paper. 

"  What,  indeed  ?"  she  echoed,  a  flush  of  hope  crimsoning  her 
cheeks.  With  unsteady  fingers  she  opened  it,  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing communication : 

"Fair  Mistress  Eleanor, — Be  ready,  with  your  maid  and 
whatsoever  you  may  need  to  take  with  you,  to  leave  vour  prison  as 
the  turret  clock  strikes  nine.  Your  gaoler  will  be  absent,  and  the 
way  free.  Harry  Longworth  will  be  at  your  door.  A  place  of 
safety  is  provided.  Pe'quin  the  Dwarf." 

"O,  can  it  l>c  true,  Miss  Eleanor,— can  it  be  true?"  said  Lucy, 
clasping  her  hands  with  delight,  as  Miss  Ashby  read  the  words 
aloud.    "  Then  you  are  to  be  rescued  ufter  all !  and  Harry — " 

"Hush — hush,  dear  Lucy ;  you  will  be  overheard,"  said  Miss 
Ashby,  tremulously,  as,  almost,  hewildercd,  she  slowly  re-read  the 
note,  not  daring,  at  first,  to  believe  it  real.  But  it  uxu  reol ;  it 
promised  her  escape;  it  was  signed  "  Pequin  the  dwarf."  A  glow 
of  happiness  overspread  her  face,  as,  springing  from  the  seat  she 
had  taken,  she  hid  the  note  in  her  dress.  "  Yes,  yes — it  is  true  ! 
I  shall  escape,  Lucy,  and  you  are  to  go  with  me,"  she  uttered,  in 
subdued  but  joyful  tones.  "  It  is  only  an  hour  hence  ;  it  will  bo 
soon.  O,  Pequin,  my  faithful  friend,  how  little  I  thought  of  you  1 
How  well  you  watch  over  me !" 

"  O,  Miss  Eleanor,  who  would  ever  have  thought  it !"  whispered 
the  delighted  Lucy.  "  It  seems  just  like  a  romance— doesn't  it  ? 
or  magic,  least-ways  ?  But  who  is  this  Mr.  Pequin  !  and  how 
did  he  manage  to  get  that  billet  into  the  cook's  bread,  I  wonder  V 

"  O,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Lucy,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  hurriedly, 
— "  a  friend  on  whom  I  depended  too  little  in  the  hour  of  need. 
But  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the  how  and  wherefore  of  this  matter ; 
we  shall  know  all  soon.  He  is  somewhere  in  disgui.-e  uliout  the 
place,  I  daro  say,  watching  us.  Let  Bl  hasten  to  prepare  ourselves." 
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And  together  the  mistress  and  maid  commenced  gathering  into 
a  parcel  a  few  garments  to  take  with  them,  while  their  hearts  beat 
tumultnously,  and  they  trembled  with  joyful  excitement. 


It  was  quite  dark  in  the  corridor  leading  to  Miss  Ashby's  rooms, 
for  it  ran  alon^  the  west  side  of  the  house ;  and  the  moon,  then  at 
its  full,  had  but  just  risen.  Matthew  Hawkins  was  pacing  back 
and  forth,  a  silent  sentinel,  wishing  very  much,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, for  a  candle  to  read  by,  during  his  lonely  watches.  But 
that  was  beyond  his  reach  ;  for  the  scullion,  when  she  brought  his 
dinner,  had  failed  to  provide  him  with  some,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  bU  situation  was  worth,  he  knew,  to  go  after  them,  and  leave 
his  post  vacant.  So  he  contented  himself  with  walking  up  and 
down  before  Miss  Ashby's  door,  and  varying  the  exercise  by  lean- 
ing out  of  the  windows  along  the  wall  where  he  was,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  great  park,  stretching  out  in  silent  shadow  below. 

Suddenly,  the  far-off  echo  of  a  strange,  shrill  laugh  came  faintly 
to  his  ears.  He  listened  to  hear  it  again,  so  peculiar  was  the 
sound,  wondering  whence  it  could  come,  and  by  whom  it  was  ut- 
tered. He  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  second  time  he  heard  it,  as 
wild,  as  shrill,  but  as  faint  and  distant  as  before.  It  seemed  to 
him — for  Hawkins  had  a  tolerably  sharp  ear — that  it  came  from 
the  court-yard  on  the  northeast,  which  was  flanked  by  the  two  great 
wings  of  the  mansion,  and  probably  came  from  some  one  of  the 
servants  ;  and  yet,  as  Hawkins  reflected,  ho  remembered  no  such 
voice  as  that  among  the  servants  at  Ashby. 

Now,  curiosity  is  a  failing  which  has  been  ascribed  particularly 
to  women,  from  a  time  that  no  one  can  remember ;  but  for  all 
that,  men  will  sometimes  be  curious,  too,  which  was  the  case,  in 
this  instance,  with  Matthew  Hawkins,  and  the  longer  he  thought 
of  that  strange  laugh,  the  more  curious  he  became  concerning  it. 
And  presently,  urged  on  by  the  malicious  little  spirit,  he  walked 
softly  down  the  corridor  a  little  way,  to  listen  nearer. 

While  he  stood  thus,  with  head  inclined  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  had  come,  his  glance  was  caught  by  something 
tumbling  about  in  a  strange  manner  down  in  the  park,  for  he  was 
standing  close  by  an  open  window.  This  object,  in  its  turn,  at- 
tracted his  attention  ;  truth  to  say,  that  was  precisely  what  it  was 
trying  to  do,  and  it  succeeded.  It  seemed  to  be  a  human  figure, 
making  various  strange  gestures ;  and  he  leaned  out  from  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  it.  A  moment  after  he  had  done  so,  that  odd  laugh 
struck  his  car  again,  seeming  to  proceed  from  the  very  object  ho 
was  watching,  and  directly  after  it  darted  away,  and  around  the 
north  wing,  so  that  lie  lost  sight  of  it. 

"  Odd  !"  muttered  Hawkins.  "I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  I  think 
I'll  see.  Master  swore  he'd  discharge  me  if  I  left  this  west  corri- 
dor, or  wont  even  a  dozen  yards  from  that  door.  Hut  it  isn't  a  bit 
likely  tiiat  Miss  Eleanor  '11  know  I'm  gone,  or  he  cither;  so  here 
goes."  And  the  worthy  Hawkins,  swallowing  the  bait  held  out, 
glided  with  the  softness  of  a  cat  down  the  gallery,  and  around  the 
corner,  to  the  windows  overlooking  the  court-yard. 

Looking  out  here,  he  could  see  that  a  number  of  tho  servants 
were  gathered  together  in  the  court  below,  and  that  they  had  in 
their  midst  something  that  seemed  to  interest  them  greatly,  though 
what  it  was  he  was  unable  to  discover,  without  reaching  out  over 
the  stono  sill,  which  was  so  broad  and  projected  so  far  out  as  to 
hide  from  view  the  object  of  attraction,  and  if  he  should  reach  over, 
ho  would  be  seen — a  fact  which  might  get  to  Sir  Edward's  ears, 
and  then  Hawkins  would  get  warning.  He  stood  considering, 
wondering  what  they  had  to  please  them  down  there,  and  whether 
the  strange  little  object  which  he  had  seen  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter,  feeling  the  malicious  spirit  of  curiosity  urging  him 
harder  than  ever  to  find  out. 

Suddenly,  as  he  stood  there,  the  people  all  disappeared  ;  they 
had  gone  in  with  their  attraction,  wluitcvcr  it  was,  to  the  servants' 
hall.  A  moment,  and  up  from  tho  back  stairs,  leading  from  the 
kitchen  up  to  the  north  wing,  where  the  servants'  rooms  were,  ran 
two  of  the  maids,  giggling  and  out  of  breath.  Hawkins  shrank 
back. 

"  La  me,  Polly,"  said  one  of  them,  whom  he  recognized  as  tho 
housemaid,  "  did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  it  in  all  your  born  days  V 

"  No,  indeed,"  says  Polly ;  "  the  curiouscst  thing !  Who'd  ever 
think  a  body  could  do  sich  things  ?  My  sakes  alive,  he  can't  be 
like  other  mortals,  nohow,  I'm  sure !" 

"  O,  he's  a  magician,  Polly, — a  magician !"  responds  Patty. 
"  He  can  do  anything  he  likes,  he  can.  And  the  best 's  to  come 
yet ;  so  we  must  be  quick,  that  we  mayn't  miss  it.  The  luckiest 
thing  that  he  came  here — wasn't  it  ?  We  don't  often  see  sights 
like  them.  La,  Polly,  I  shouldn't  be  astonished  if  he  just  took 
your  handkerchief  and  shook  it  a  little,  and  give  it  back  to  you 
with  heaps  of  sovereigns  in  it ;  for  money's  nothing  at  all  to  peo- 
ple of  that  kind  ;  they  give  it  away." 

Off  went  the  maids  into  the  north  wing ;  and  quick  as  thought, 
Hawkins  slipped  bock  into  the  corridor  he  had  come  from,  think- 
ing it  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  that  he  had  escaped  observa- 
tion, yet  with  his  mind  full  of  what  he  had  heard. 

In  a  moment,  back  came  Polly  and  Patty,  and  the  former  ran 
directly  down  stairs  as  fast  as  she  could  go  ;  but  Patty  managed 
to  step  on  her  dress,  as  she  was  following,  and  stumble  when  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  stairs.  Now  Patty  was  an  extremely  pretty 
as  well  as  a  very  coquettish  girl ;  and  Matthew  Hawkins  was  not 
at  all  averse  to  her.  So  instead  of  leaving  her  to  pick  herself  up, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  the  fat  cook,  he  very  gallant- 
ly sprang  forward  to  help  her. 

"  La  now,  Matthew,  is  that  you  V  she  said,  with  an  affected 
simper.  "  Why,  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  any  one  was  up  here.  I 
thought  everybody  was  down  stairs  a-sccing  that  queer  little  magi- 
cian. Why,  he's  no  higher  than  that,"  with  her  hand  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor,  "  and  he's  doing  such  wonderful  things  !  You 
ought  to  see  him." 


Hawkins's  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  always  been  known  to  have 
a  passion  for  feats  of  jugglery. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  really  I  should  like,  of  all  things, 
to  go,  but  then  you  know  master  says  as  how  I  must  stay  here  ; 
and  orders  must  be  obeyed." 

"  Well,  so  you  ought,  I  suppose,  if  master  tells  you  to,"  said 
Patty,  reflectively;  "but  then  it  wouldn't  do  a  mite  of  harm  for 
you  just  to  step  down  a  few  minutes,  and  he'd  never  know  it  in 
the  world.  You  never  see  such  things  as  this  magician  docs. 
Come,  it's  a  pity  as  you  should  lose  it.  Just  step  down  the  stairs, 
and  you  can  stand  somewhere  along  by  the  door  there,  where  no- 
body'll  see  you,  and  I'm  sure  I'll  never  tell  master  of  you.  And 
he  can't  find  it  out  any  other  way,  for  he's  away  off  in  the  library 
with  Mr.  Briancourt  and  Mr.  Morley." 

Tempting  persuasion !  It  was  more  than  Hawkins  could  resist. 
Down  stairs  he  went  with  Patty,  along  the  corridor  below,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  great  hall  where  the  magician  was  per- 
forming such  feats  as  fascinated  the  servants,  tho  greatest  feat 
being  one  of  which  only  one  or  two  of  those  present  besides  him- 
self was  aware. 

The  little  juggler  cast  a  lightning  glance  towards  the  door  as 
Patty  entered,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  smile  curved  her  pretty 
lip  and  the  dark  lashes  drooped  over  her  laughing  eyes  as  she  saw 
that  he  recognized  the  success  of  his  scheme.  In  a  moment,  Haw- 
kins was  as  deep  as  the  rest  in  the  fascination  of  the  magician's 
feats ;  and  no  one  seemed  to  notice  that,  at  the  moment  he  enter- 
ed, Harry  Lougworth  silently  withdrew  through  a  small  door  at 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment.  At  the  same  time,  the  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  west  gallery  was  closed  by 
some  invisible  hand  without  attracting  unnecessary  attention. 

And  at  that  moment,  the  great  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  nine. 
While  down  the  great  staircase  from  the  northeast  gallery  into  tho 
great  hall,  and  through  the  court,  sped  silently  and  unseen  three 
muffled  figures.  Away  across  the  park,  under  tho  shadow  of  tho 
trees,  they  glided  to  the  distant  highway;  and  tlie  bird  was  free! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

T1IU    SECURE  RETREAT. 

The  moon  had  but  just  risen,  and  her  light  had  not  yet  begun 
to  silver  the  slumbering  glades  of  Ashby  Park,  when  the  silent 
figures  of  Eleanor  and  her  attendant  stole  out  beneath  the  trees, 
and  glided  along  noiselessly  and  unperceived  in  their  friendly 
shadow.  Without  a  single  word,  they  sped  across  to  the  confines 
of  the  park,  where,  at  the  gates,  a  carriage  stood  waiting.  Ll 
this,  Miss  Ashby  and  Lucy  wcro  quickly  placed  ;  Harry  Long- 
worth  sprang  up  outside,  and  they  were  borne  away  from  tho  dan- 
gerous neighborhood  they  were  in  as  fast  as  the  two  fresh  and 
active  hor.«cs  could  carry  them. 

"Free — free  at  last!"  was  Eleanor's  glad  and  grateful  ejacula- 
tion, and  her  heart  throbbed  with  almost  painful  violence,  as  the 
uncertainty,  and  suspense,  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours 
fled  away,  and  the  senso  of  liberty  was  hers  again.  She  sank 
back  in  the  carriage,  unnerved  and  exhausted,  yet  with  emotions 
of  tumultuous  gladness  filling  her  breast ;  while  Lucy  drew  a  sigh 
eloquent  of  joyful  relief. 

"  O,  Miss  Eleanor,  it  don't  seem  real!"  she  said,  in  a  subdued 
voice. 

And  it  scarcely  seemed  so  to  Miss  Ashby.  Theso  three  long 
and  weary  days  of  imprisonment,  her  unexpected  deliverance  and 
this  moonlight  flitting  wore  all  the  aspect  of  a  dream.  But  it  was 
no  dream.  She  was  free  at  last,  and  felt  herself  in  safe  though  in- 
visible hands  ;  for  she  knew  that  Pequin  would  do  his  utmost  to 
secure  her  from  the  danger  from  which  he  had  rescued  her,  and 
she  did  not  doubt  his  power  to  do  it.  He  had  become  bound  to 
her  by  gratitude  and  affection  ;  and  he  had  both  the  means  and 
the  ability  to  serve  her  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  would  have 
guessed. 

The  first  flush  of  glad  excitement  at  her  escape  was  passed,  and 
now  she  grew  calmer.  She  thought  of  those  she  had  left.  Were 
they  exulting  in  the  security  of  their  prize  !  They  would  know 
nothing  of  its  escape  until  the  morning,  for  she  felt  that  Pequin's 
art  was  consummate,  and  that  he  would  guard  against  an  untimely 
discovery.  And  then  she  thought  of  Mary  and  Hugh  Latimer. 
What  would  they  say  when  they  heard  of  her  flight  ?  Who  would 
tell  them  of  its  cause  ?    AVhat  would  be  their  distress — their  grief  ? 

She  was  glad,  happy,  exultant,  when  she  first  left  Ashby  walls 
behind  her.  Now,  as  she  thought  of  almost  the  only  friend  she 
had  on  earth,  left  thus  in  ignorance  of  her  fate,  she  grew  sad.  And 
with  these  reflections,  a  sense  of  her  own  loneliness  impressed  her 
with  emotions  of  inexpressible  mournfulness.  Fleeing  thus  from 
danger  and  wrong,  at  midnight,  protected  only  by  menials  ! 

The  tears  tilled  her  eyes,  and  glided  slowly  down  her  cheek. 
Looking  up,  she  beheld  Briarfield  Park,  with  its  dark  woods  and 
peaceful  glades  silvered  by  tho  moonbeams,  that  grew  brighter 
every  moment ;  and  there,  rising  upon  its  wooded  slope,  was  the 
hall.  She  bent  forward,  her  heart  beating  sadly.  "Happy — hap- 
pv  Briarfield !"  she  murmured.  "O  how  are  your  peaceful  in- 
mates to  be  envied  I" 

She  could  not  but  weep,  thinking  of  the  happy  dwellers  in  that 
peaceful  home,  and  contrasting  their  position  with  her  own.  She 
brushed  away  the  warm  tears  that  filled  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
see  for  them,  and  she  must  keep  Briarfield  in  sight  as  long  as 
might  be,  for  who  could  tell  when  she  would  behold  it  again  ? 

There  were  lights  in  the  lower  rooms — lights  warm  and  pleasant, 
shining  out  into  the  park,  and  blending  with  the  summer  moon- 
beams. She  knew  that  Aunt  Dorothea,  and  Hugh,  and  Mary 
were  sitting  there.  She  could  see  them,  in  fancy,  gathered  about 
Mary's  table,  engaged  in  their  various  occupations.  Were  they 
thinking  of  her !    Did  Man'  look  up  sometimes  from  hor  sewing, 


or  Aunt  Dorothea  from  her  embroidery,  to  say,  "  I  wonder  how  is 
Eleanor  to-night?"  And  Hugh — did  he  suspend  his  sketching  or 
his  reading  for  one  single  moment,  to  make  some  response,  or  lean 
his  handsome  head  thoughtfully  upon  his  hand,  as  her  name  was 
mentioned  ! 

An  indescribable  feeling  of  loneliness  weighed  upon  her  heart. 
She  sank  back  in  the  carriage  again,  the  tears  once  more  stealing, 
unchecked  this  time,  from  beneath  her  drooping  lids.  And  tho 
carriage  rolled  on.  Poor  Lucy,  wearied  out  with  excitement  and 
want  of  rest,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  corner,  with  her  head  leaning 
against  the  cushions ;  but  repose  was  impossible  to  her  mistress, 
until  the  end  of  her  journey  was  reached.  Eleanor  had  received, 
in  a  few  necessarily  hasty  words  from  Harry  Longworth,  ere  they 
left  the  house  at  Ashby,  some  imperfect  idea  of  her  destination, 
which  Pequin  had  prepared  for  her.  It  was  a  place  some  twenty 
miles  from  Ashby,  but  whero,  she  could  not  exactly  tell.  They 
had  passed  half  the  distance  before  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  it 
was  probable  that  a  little  after  midnight  they  would  arrivo  at  tho 
end  of  the  way.  They  stopped  once  to  change  horses  at  an  inn, 
and  then  continued  the  route  at  still  greater  speed  than  before. 

The  midnight  moon  shone  broad  and  clear  over  the  quiet  coun- 
try landscape,  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  length  at  tho  head  of  a 
leafy  lane,  leading  up  to  the  door  of  a  farmhouse,  half-concealed 
from  the  road  that  ran  past  it,  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  yards,  by  its  bowering  trees  and  vines.  Eleanor  could  see  a 
light  gleaming  through  the  branches,  as  they  drew  up  before  tho 
entrance  of  the  lane,  and  a  door  was  heard  to  open. 

"  This  is  the  place,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Harry  Longworth,  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  carriage, — "  this  is  the  place,  and  a  safer  one  I 
don't  think  you  could  find.  You  will  be  secure  from  trouble  here 
till  such  a  time  as  there  is  no  more  need  for  concealment." 

"  May  my  good  fortune  grant  it,  Harry  !"  said  Miss  Ashby, 
warmly ;  "  and — but  what  is  this  ?  who  has  preceded  us  here  I" 

"  Who,  indeed  '."  echoed  Harry  and  Lucy,  simultaneously,  as 
they  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  a  dark  horse  tied  beneath  the  droop- 
ing branches  of  a  willow,  just  within  the  entrance  of  the  lane. 

"  Eleanor  Ashby's  servant,"  answered  a  sweet  though  somewhat 
melancholy  voice  that  she  recognized  with  an  involuntary  pause  of 
astonishment ;  and  that  instant,  to  the  utter  suqjrise  of  them  all,  a 
well-known  figure  passed  swiftly  down  the  lane,  and  stood  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  Pequin  the  dwarf !  He  untied  the  horse 
from  the  tree,  and  sprang  to  the  saddle. 

"Pequin,  my  friend — my  deliverer!"  uttered  Eleanor,  impul- 
sively, springing  to  his  side,  and  putting  her  fair  hand  in  his ; 
"  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  for  this  service  V 

"  Pequin's  happiness  is  in  serving  Eleanor  Ashby,"  uttered  tho 
dwarf,  in  those  musical  tones  that  she  liked  so  well  to  hear.  "His 
happiness  is  in  serving  Eleanor  Ashby.  You  owe  him  no  thanks, 
sweet  Eleanor,  but  he  has  not  forgotten  the  gratitude  he  owes  you. 
Go  in  yonder,  dear  lady  ;  it  is  your  refuge  from  much  present  and 
future  danger.  Harry  Longworth,"  and  with  a  smile  lighting  up 
his  pale  but  delicate  features,  he  turned  to  the  young  man, — 
"  Harry  Longworth,  I  say,  you  little  thought  that  the  magician 
would  finish  out  his  games  and  get  here  before  you?" 

" Little,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Harry.  "And  yet  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  be  surprised  at  anything  you  may  do,  after  tho 
feats  I  saw  you  perform  to-night." 

"  O,  there  was  no  magic  in  my  getting  hither,"  laughed  tho 
dwarf,  good-humoredly,  "  no  magic,  Harry  Longworth,  but  that 
you  might  have  practised  yourself,  with  a  horse  like  mine,  even 
though  you  had  started  an  hour  later,  as  I  did.  But  go  up  yon- 
der— go  up  yonder,  Harry,  with  your  mistress,  and  pretty  Lucy 
here,  and  I  will  wait  for  you,  and  bear  you  company  back.  Good 
night,  Eleanor  Ashby,  and  all  happiness  be  yours.  I  leave  you  in 
trustv  hands,  and  the  shelter  you  find  here  will  be  at  your  service 
so  long  as  you  may  require  it.  Do  not  hasten  to  leave  it,  I  chargo 
you  ;  for  you  cannot  remain  too  long  or  too  securely  hidden  from 
those  who  would  wrong  you.  And  now,  good-night  again,  sweet 
Eleanor."  And  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  fair  hand  he  held, 
ere  he  released  it. 

"  Good-night,  my  kind  friend,  and  let  my  gratitude  go  with 
you,"  uttered  Miss  Ashby,  warmly  and  with  heartfelt  earnestness. 

Then,  with  Lucy  and  Harry  Longworth,  she  went  up  the  lane 
to  the  door  of  the  farmhouse.  There  were  two  persons  waiting 
there  to  receive  them.  In  a  moment  they  entered.  The  dwarf 
breathed  a  dreary  sigh.  "  Poor  Eleanor  Ashby  !"  he  muttered. 
Directly,  Harry  Longworth  came  back,  and  mounted  the  box,  and 
in  a  short  time  both  he  and  his  companion  had  vanished  along  tho 
moonlit  road. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Ashby  and  her  maid  were  standing  within  the 
farmhouse.  As  we  have  said,  two  persons  were  waiting  there  to 
receive  them  :  an  old  man  and  his  wife — an  honest  and  kindly- 
looking  pair,  and  the  sole  inmates  of  this  secluded  dwelling.  They 
welcomed  Eleanor  and  Lucy  quietly  and  kindly.  They  had  been 
looking  for  them  since  nightfall,  they  said.  They  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  their  guests  ;  and  merely  obeying  the  orders  they 
had  received,  proceeded  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  asked  no 
questions.  A  light  repast  was  ready,  of  which  Eleanor  partook 
sparingly ;  for  her  mind  was  not  yet  calm,  and  her  excitement 
prevented  her  from  feeling  the  need  of  food,  though  she  had  eaten 
scarcely  nothing  since  the  previous  day.  And  as  soon  as  Lucy 
had  taken  some  refreshment,  the  good  dame  showed  them  their 
apartments — a  pleasant  and  neatly-furnished  chamber  for  Misg 
Ashby,  with  a  smaller  one  adjoining,  and  opening  from  it,  for 
Lucy.  The  rooms  and  their  arrangements  were  simple,  neat  and 
plain.  They  contrasted  strikingly  with  those  which  had  been  here 
at  Ashby,  in  point  of  richness  and  elegance ;  but  Eleanor  looked 
about  upon  them  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  gladness.  The 
very  contrast  was  a  happiness ;  for  was  not  this  humble  farmhouse 
a  safe  and  happy  refuge  t  and  had  not  her  late  abode  grown  a 
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place  of  dread  to  her  !  It  had  been  her  prison-house.  "  And  I 
am  safe  here — I  am  safe  here — safe  !"  she  said  to  herself,  with 
bowed  head  and  clasped  hands.  They  were  all  the  words  she 
could  utter.  Her  heart  was  tilled  with  them.  She  was  out  of 
Morley  Brian  court's  power. 

The  feelings  of  melancholy  which  had  temporarily  depressed 
her  daring  the  drive,  were  banished  now.  Then  she  had  been  too 
painfully  sensible  of  her  lonely  situation,  homeless  and  almost 
friendless  as  she  was,  fleeing  secretly  at  midnight  from  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  her.  Now  she  banished  those  sad  thoughts.  She 
would  only  remember  that  she  was  safe,  and  hope  for  happier 
days.  And  so  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  for  the  first  time 
in  her  new  abode. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONSTERNATION-  OF  THE  TRIO. 

It  was  morning  at  Ashby.  At  the  usual  hour,  the  household 
was  stining ;  bnt  the  same  stillness  prevailed  throughout  its  pre- 
cincts, as  had  been  for  the  last  three  days.  Sir  Edward  and  his 
guests  assembled  together,  at  a  little  before  seven,  in  the  library. 
Breakfast  had  been  laid  in  the  adjoining  apartment  an  hour  or  two 
earlier  than  the  accustomed  time,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
baronet ;  but  it  remained  neglected.  The  three  gentlemen  seemed 
to  have  other  business  on  hand.  They  remained  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  conferring  together  in  the  library.  Sir  Edward 
appeared  to  be  slightly  agitated,  and  was  perceptibly  paler  than 
usual ;  vet  there  was  desperate  resolve  in  his  face.  His  was  the 
agitation  of  a  man  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  the  resolve  which  alone, 
as  he  knows,  is  able  to  save  him  from  destruction,  yet  cannot  hide 
from  him  the  danger  he  is  in. 

Morley  Brianooort  was  flushed  and  restless.  He  paced  the 
room  from  side  to  side,  and  looked  frequently  at  his  watch.  His 
father  alone,  of  them  all,  betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
inward  apprehension  or  disturbance ;  but  though  easy,  graceful 
and  self-possessed  as  ever,  he  was  more  subdued  than  usual.  A 
brief  conversation  took  place  between  them,  and  then  Sir  Edward 
went  up  stairs.  A  few  moments  elapsed,  while  Morley  Briancourt 
continued  to  pace  the  floor  of  the  apartment  with  restless  agitation, 
and  his  father  stood  with  folded  arms  gazing  from  a  window. 

Suddenly,  a  bell  was  heard  to  ring  with  startling  violence. 
Again  and  again  it  was  rung,  peal  upon  peal ;  and  Morley  Brian- 
court  and  his  father,  with  an  involuntary  exclamation,  hastened 
out  into  the  hall  and  up  the  great  staircase  to  the  hall  above, 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  where  they  encountered  some  of 
the  servants  hurrying  up  from  the  back  staircase  towards  Miss 
Ashby 's  rooms.  All  proceeded  hastily  hither;  Morley  Briancourt 
grown  suddenly  very  pale,  and  struck  with  some  indefinable  fear — 
of,  he  hardly  knew  what. 

The  doors  of  Eleanor's  apartment  were  flung  wide  open,  direct- 
ly through,  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  there,  just  at  the  thresh- 
old, stood  Sir  Edward  Ashby,  white  and  trembling,  a  picture  of 
rage  and  despair. 

"  Ashby,  what  is  it  V  uttered  Victor  Briancourt,  in  an  agitated 
tone ;  while  Morley  was  unable  to  articulate  a  word,  for  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him. 

"  She's  gone,  Victor, — she's  gone ;  she  is  not  here !  Eleanor 
has  vanished  !"  were  the  baronet's  almost  unintelligible  words, 
broken  by  excitement  and  uttered  in  trembling,  passionate,  des- 
pairing tones. 

"  Gone !"  echoed  Morley  Briancourt,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  with  the 
red  flush  rising  to  his  brow,  as  he  sprang  impulsively  towards  the 
door,  and  paused  there,  silent  and  motionless ;  for  it  was  too  true. 

"  Where  is  Hawkins  ?  Who  let  her  out  !  Send  my  valet  to 
me  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  Ashby,  almost  frantic  at  the  escape 
of  his  ward  ;  for  now  what  was  to  become  of  him  ?  He  was  in 
the  power  of  Victor  Briancourt.  He  turned  madly  to  the  servants. 
"  Who  dared  to  release  her,  I  say  f"  he  repeated,  with  a  white 
cheek  and  clenched  hand. 

Not  a  soul  answered.  Those  who  stood  there  had  been,  until 
this  moment,  utterly  ignorant  of  Miss  Ashby's  escape.  The  few 
who  were  privy  to  the  affair,  knowing  well  the  meaning  of  the  vio- 
lent summons  of  Sir  Edward,  had  taken  care  to  keep  away. 

"  Where  is  Hawkins  '."  asked  Mr.  Briancourt  and  Morley  to- 
gether.   "  How  is  it  that  he  is  not  here'!" 

"  I  sent  him  away  before  I  entered  the  room,"  answered  the 
baronet,  "  thinking  not  of  this  discovery.  He  is  answerable  for 
her  escape.  I  was  a  dolt  to  trust  him !  But  I  will  see  into  it. 
Let  every  one  of  you,"  addressing  the  gaping  servants,  "assemble 
together  directly  in  the  library,  and  your  fellows  with  you ;  and 
hark  ye  !  see  that  Hawkins  is  there,  also.  I  will  know  who  did 
this  I" 

And  the  servants  did  as  they  were  bidden. 

"  Hold  !  What  is  this  V  cried  Morley  Briancourt,  suddenly 
catching  sight  of  a  folded  paper  lying  on  the  table. 

It  was  directed  to  Sir  Edward  Ashby.  In  an  instant  the  baronet 
bad  received  and  opened  it ;  but  his  eyes  wandered  over  it  in  vain. 
He  was  too  fearfully  excited  to  comprehend  a  single  word.  He 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Briancourt. 

"  Read  it — read  it,  Victor,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  I"  And  he  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands,  with  a  bitter  and  hollow  groan. 

Mr.  Briancourt  read  its  contents  aloud. 

"  I  trust,"  they  ran,  "  to  be  far  away  from  Ashby,  and  from  the 
reach  of  your  tyranny,  when  you  read  tlus.  Do  not  seek  for  me, 
for  the  search  would  be  in  vain.  And  do  not  cast  the  blame  of 
my  escape  on  those  who  arc  innocent.  That  escape  is  effected 
through  the  means  of  one  whom  you  have  never  seen.  Do  not 
punish  the  servants.  Twelve  hours  lie  between  my  release  and  its 
discovery.    I  am  free.    Farewell !  Eleanor  Ashbt." 


"  Twelve  hours !"  groaned  the  baronet,  in  anguish. 

"  Twelve  hours !"  echoed  Morley  Briancourt,  setting  his  teeth 
with  despairing  fury. 

"  Sir  Edward — Morley,  there  is  but  one  way  to  treat  this  case," 
said  the  elder  Briancourt,  decisively.  "  Wc  must  discover  what 
we  can  from  the  servants  concerning  her  flight — for  depend  upon 
it,  there  arc  not  many  of  them  in  ignorance  of  its  means  or  man- 
ner,— and  then  set  out  in  search  of  her." 

"  It  is  well.  I  will  order  the  horses  to  be  brought  round,"  said 
the  baronet,  starting  to  move  away,  as  lie  spoke.  "  But  where 
shall  we  seek  her  ?"  he  asked,  pausing.  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
wretchedness,  putting  his  hand,  with  a  bewildered  air,  to  his  brow. 

"  Where,  but  at  Briarficld  1"  ejaculated  Morley  Briancourt,  pas- 
sionately,— "  where,  but  at  Briarficld,  with — "  He  broke  off 
short,  with  compressed  lips  and  clenched  hands,  and  a  brow  as 
black  as  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  Ay — at  Briarficld,"  echoed  Sir  Edward  Ashby,  frowningly. 
"Fool  that  I  have  been  to  suffer  her  going  there  so  often!"  He 
dashed  his  hand  against  his  forehead  with  impotent  passion. 
"  Come,  Morley — Victor,  hasten !"  he  uttered,  and  strode  down 
the  gallery. 

The  servants  were  gathered  together  in  the  library  for  examina- 
tion— all,  even  to  Harry  Longworth,  but  Hawkins,  and  he  was 
missing.  A  second  summons  was  sent  by  Sir  Edward ;  but  the 
bearer  could  not  find  him.  A  hasty  search  was  instituted.  In 
vain  ;  he  was  nowhere  visible.  The  inference  of  Sir  Edward  and 
his  companions  was,  that  he  had  connived  at  her  escape.  There 
was  no  further  doubt  of  it.  From  the  rest,  no  satisfaction  could 
be  gained.  Not  a  word  was  said  relative  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  little  juggler  the  night  before,  or  of  Hawkins's  absence  from 
his  post ;  for  but  very  few  were  aware  of  the  latter  circumstance, 
and  they  had  warned  tell  the  rest  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mer. No  one  seemed  to  know  anything  concerning  Miss  Ashby's 
escape.  Sir  Edward  dismissed  them  ;  and,  baffled  and  enraged, 
sallied  forth,  threw  himself  upon  his  horse,  and  dashed  across  the 
park,  with  Morley  Briancourt,  towards  Briarficld. 

Both  maintained  an  unbroken  silence  during  their  ride.  Sir 
Edward  was  ghostly  pale,  and  evidently  terribly  agitated ;  while 
his  companion,  on  the  contrary,  betrayed  by  a  flushed  brow  and 
an  angry  eye  the  storm  that  raged  in  his  breast.  Morley  Brian- 
court's  rage  was  deadly.  He  had  imagined  his  prize  to  be  so  safe 
— so  secure ;  and  to  have  it  thus  slip  from  his  grasp  at  last,  it  was 
too  much.  The  thought  of  Hugh  Latimer,  too,  maddened  him 
still  more  ;  for  his  jealousy  of  him  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  so  fully 
and  completely  did  it  occupy  his  heart  that  his  first  conviction 
pointed  out  his  rival  and  his  family  as  the  means  of  her  escape, 
and  their  home  as  the  place  of  her  shelter. 

Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  their  departure 
from  Ashby,  when  they  entered  the  park  gates  of  Briarficld,  and 
kept  on  their  rapid  way  until  the  hall  was  reached,  and  they  dis- 
mounted at  the  door. 

Miss  Latimer  was  not  a  little  surprised,  while  seated  quietly  at 
breakfast  with  her  aunt,  to  hear  from  a  servant  that  Sir  Edward 
Ashby  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  desired  to  see  cither  herself 
or  her  brother.  He  had  never  entered  Briarficld  gates  before. 
What  was  his  errand  now  !  A  sudden  thought  alarmed  her.  She 
had  not  seen  Eleanor  for  three  days.  Could  she  be  ill  I  Perhaps 
this  was  why  Sir  Edward  had  come.  She  hastened,  her  heart 
throbbing  with  fear,  to  meet  her  guest. 

To  her  astonishment,  she  beheld  Morley  Briancourt  with  him. 
The  coldest  and  haughtiest  of  salutations  met  her  from  them,  and 
Sir  Edward  immediately  announced  to  Miss  Latimer  the  object  of 
his  visit.  Still  greater  grew  her  astonishment — and  now  it  was 
mingled  with  the  most  intense  anxiety — on  learning  that  Eleanor 
had  disappeared  from  Ashby  Place,  though  under  what  circum- 
stances, Sir  Edward  was  careful  not  to  say  ;  but  Miss  Latimer  sus- 
pected, and  with  only  too  painful  feelings,  that  it  was  to  escape 
from  a  home  grown  unhappy.  She  was  not  prepared,  however, 
for  the  abrupt  question  which  accompanied  the  information,  whether 
Miss  Ashby  was  at  Briarficld — a  question  that  was  hardly  so  much 
one  as  an  assertion,  either,  and  given  with  a  manner  that  perplexed 
first,  then  startled  and  touched  Mary  Latimer,  with  feelings  almost 
of  indignation. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Ashby,"  she  answered,  coldly,  "  for  more 
than  three  days,  as,  I  believe,  I  told  you  before." 

"  She  is  not  here,  then  !"  persisted  Sir  Edward,  striving  hard  to 
suppress  the  tempestuous  feelings  that  agitated  him ;  while  Mor- 
lev  Briancourt  stood  by,  silent,  dark,  immovable,  yet  burning 
with  furious  impatience,  as  he  listened  to  the  baronet's  questions 
and  Miss  Latimer's  freezing  answers. 

"  Miss  Ashby  is  not  at  Briarfield,"  was  the  courteous  yet  chill- 
ing response. 

Sir  Edward  rose,  setting  his  teeth  hard  for  a  moment ;  while  a 
darker  frown  momently  blackened  Morley  Briancourt's  brow. 

"  You  say  that  Mr.  Latimer  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  baronet, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  "  May  I  ask,  then — "  He  stopped 
short,  his  voice  trembling  with  the  inward  storm. 

Mary  Latimer  also  rose,  her  clear  check  alternately  flushing  and 
paling. 

"  Sir  Edward,"  she  said,  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  she  conld  com- 
mand, "  my  brother  went  yesterday  morning  to  visit  his  lawyer  at 
Merton.  I  am  every  instant  expecting  his  return.  If  you  have 
business  with  him,  1  must  request — " 

"  Your  pardon,  Miss  Latimer ;  I  have  no  business  with  him," 
answered  the  baronet,  hastily,  and  with  trembling  tones ;  for  he 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  mingled  rage  and 
agony  that  he  felt.  "  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning."  And  he 
withdrew,  followed  by  Morley  Briancourt,  who  merely  bowed  with 
a  dark  and  haughty  air  to  Miss  Latimer. 

Sir  Edward  Ashby  and  his  companion  had  failed. 


It  was  not  fifteen  minutes  after  they  had  departed,  when  Hugh 
Latimer  rode  up  to  the  hall  door,  and  dismounting  and  leaving  his 
horse  to  the  groom  who  was  approaching,  with  a  rapid,  springing 
step,  entered  the  house.  The  light  morning  wind  had  blown  back 
the  beautiful  dark  hair  from  his  fine  brow,  and  kindled  a  clearer 
light  in  his  dark  eyes.  He  looked,  if  possible,  handsomer — nobler 
than  ever ;  and  yet  there  was  a  quiet  seriousness  in  his  counte- 
nance, habitual  to  it  i  f  late,  that  took  the  place  of  the  graceful 
animation  natural  to  his  usual  air. 

Mary  met  him  in  the  hall.  He  cast  his  arm  affectionately  about 
her,  and  bent  to  kiss  her. 

"  My  dear  sister,"  he  said,  anxiously,  noticing  her  troubled  ex- 
pression with  alarm, — "  my  dear  sister,  what  has  occurred  to  dis- 
tress you  V 

"  O,  Hugh,"  she  answered,  with  the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes, 
"Eleanor  has  disappeared  from  Ashby.  She  has  gone.  They 
cannot  find  her  anywhere !" 

He  turned  pale  as  death. 

"  Mary — impossible !"  he  ejaculated.  *'  Who  told  you  so  ? 
When  did  you  hear  it  V 

She  told  him,  as  clearly  as  her  agitation  would  allow. 

He  paced  the  hall  back  and  forth  with  an  anxious  face. 

"  Mary,  depend  upon  it,"  he  said,  presently,  in  a  troubled  tone, 
"  it  is  the  tormenting  importunity  of  Morley  Briancourt  that  has 
been  the  means  of  driving  her  away,  perhaps  the  harsh  threats  ot 
her  uncle  as  well.  For  no  other  cause  would  she  have  fled  from 
her  home,  and  thus  secretly,  too, — without  even  a  word  to  you. 
She  must  have  been  driven  to  despair.  But  where  is  she  !  where 
shall  we  find  her?    O,  Mary!" 

Suddenly  the  bell  at  the  side  door  was  rung.  Mary  advanced 
to  open  it,  and  beheld  there,  when  she  had  done  so,  Mrs.  Millett, 
the  housekeeper  from  Ashby. 

[to  be  continued.) 


BURIED  TREASURES. 

A  company  of  English  gentlemen  has  proposed  to  the  Roman 
government  to  turn  the  current  of  the  Tiber  from  its  bed  near  the 
city,  with  the  understanding  that  the  company  should  retain  pos- 
session of  whatever  treasures  it  might  discover  in  the  old  channel. 
It  is  believed  that  many  treasures  of  art  have  in  ages  past  been 
buried  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  and  that  a  search  for  them 
would  prove  successful  both  in  a  pecuniary  and  in  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  sculptures  more  perfect,  and  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  now  seen  in  Rome, 
lie  embedded  in  groups  beneath  the  stream.  "Agostino  Chigi, 
the  famous  banker  at  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  once  gave  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  at  which  the  dishes 
were  all  of  precious  metals.  It  is  said  that  the  dishes  were  all 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of  the  rich  banker,  in  order  that 
no  less  illustrious  guest  might  ever  use  them.  The  sacred  vessels 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  among  them  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, are  reported  to  have  been  lost  from  the  Milvian  bridge,  and 
if  so,  are  still  lying  there."  The  present  government  of  Rome 
sutlers  nothing  belonging  to  ancient  art  to  pass  from  her  territory, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  probable  that  to  a  foreign  company  it  will 
grant  permission  to  make  the  desired  investigation. — Manchester 
Olio. 


LITTLE  ISAAC  KENTON. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  school  before  he  exhibited  a  taste  for 
mechanical  inventions.  With  the  aid  of  little  saws,  hammers, 
hatchets  and  tools  of  all  sorts,  he  was  constantly  occupied  during 
his  play  hours  in  the  construction  of  models  of  known  machines 
and  amusing  contrivances.  The  most  important  pieces  of  mech- 
anism which  he  thus  constructed,  were  a  windmill,  a  water-clock, 
and  carriage  to  bo  moved  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it.  When  a 
windmill  was  in  the  course  of  l>eing  erected  near  Grantham,  on 
the  way  to  Gunnerby,  Sir  Isaac  frequently  watched  the  operation  of 
the  edge  of  the  mechanism,  and  he  completed  a  working  model,  of 
which,  Dr.  Studcly  says,  was  "  as  clean  and  curious  a  piece  of 
workmanship  as  the  original."  This  model  was  frequently  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  at  Grantham,  and  was 
put  in  motion  by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  its  sails.  In  calm 
weather,  however,  another  mechanical  agent  was  required ;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  mouse  was  put  in  requisition,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  miller.  The  mouse  was  supposed  to  act  upon  some- 
thing like  a  tread-wheel  when  attempting  to  reach  some  com 
placed  above  it ;  or,  it  was  placed  within  a  wheel,  and,  by  pulling 
a  string  tied  to  its  tail,  it  went  forward  "  by  way  of  resistance," 
and  thus  turned  the  mill. — Sir  David  Breuster. 


A  TRAITOR  REBUKED. 

At  a  dinner-party  of  sixteen  guests,  recently  given  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, expressions  unfavorable  to  the  emperor  were  made  use  of. 
A  complete  report  of  all  that  took  place,  with  the  names  of  the 
host  and  the  fifteen  guests,  and  the  expressions  used,  was  forward- 
ed to  the  empress-mother  in  an  anonymous  letter,  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  emperor,  who  sent  for  the  giver  of  the  party,  and 
asked  for  the  names  of  all  the  guests  assembled  on  the  occasion. 
This  list  of  names  included  sixteen  guests ;  and  that  name  among 
them  that  had  not  been  found  among  the  fifteen  named  in  the  de- 
nunciation was,  of  course,  that  of  the  anonymous  writer.  This 
latter,  a  colonel  in  the  guards,  was  sent  for,  and  the  emperor  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows : — "  You  seem  to  have  an  inclination,  as 
well  as  some  talent,  for  service  in  the  police-force  or  the  gendarme- 
rie ;  if  you  like  to  enter  it  you  can,  but  the  guards  is  not  the  place 
for  you.  If  you  prefer  to  leave  the  service  altogether,  you  shall 
find  your  conge  ready  for  you."  The  giver  of  the  party  came  off 
with  only  a  few  words  of  reproof  and  warning  from  the  emperor. — 
Freeman's  Journal. 


THE  LOTS  OK  CHILDREN. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  trim,  precisely-arranged  homes  where  there 
aro  no  children ;  "  where,"  as  the  good  Germans  have  it,  "  the  fly- 
traps always  hang  straight  on  the  wall."  Tell  me  not  of  the  never- 
disturbed  nights  and  days,  of  the  tranquil,  unanxious  hearts  where 
children  are  not.  I  care  not  for  these  things.  God  sends  children 
for  another  purpose  than  merely  to  keep  up  the  race — to  enlarge 
our  hearts,  to  make  us  unselfish,  and  full  of  kindly  sympathies  and 
affections ;  to  give  our  souls  higher  aims,  and  to  call  out  all  our 
faculties  to  extended  enterprise  and  exertion  ;  to  bring  round  our 
fireside  bright  faces  and  happy  smiles,  and  loving,  tender  hearts. 
My  soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  everv  dav,  that  he  has  gladdened 
the  earth  with  little  children. — Mary  llowitt. 
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THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  COD  FISHERY. 

The  first  picture  on  this  page  represents  a  fleet  of  large  fishing  vessels  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  fishing  for  cod.  The  crews  are  not  visible,  being  sheltered  by  the 
sails  rigged  along  the  sides,  but  they  are  not  idle  for  all  that,  as  the  number  of  lines 
dropped  into  the  water  testify.  The  second  cut,  with  the  brig  stern  on,  has  a  sec- 
tional view  of  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  length  of  line  paid  out  in 
the  deep  sea  fishing.  A  school  of  fishes  are  playing  round  the  bait,  and  some  of 
them,  victims  of  their  greediness,  will  soon  be  flapping  their  last  on  the  deck  of  the 
brig.    The  third  engraving,  with  the  sloop  boat  broadside  on,  exhibits  the  style  of 


left  hand  corner  of  the  picture.  The  first 
thing  which  strikes  a  stranger  in  New- 
foundland is  the  abundance  of  what  are 
called  the  fish-flakes  and  stages,  together 
with  the  wooden  wharves  and  the  great 
dark  red  storehouses.  The  fish-flakes 
are  a  rude  platform  constructed  of  slen- 
der poles,  with  a  matting  of  sticks  and 
boughs  for  the  reception  of  the  fish.  The 
stages  are  more  strongly  built  than  the 
flakes,  and  are  generally  in  the  shape  of 
a  small  pier  jutting  out  into  the  water, 
consisting  of  a  platform  of  poles  laid 
closely  together  side  by  side,  and  nailed 


COD-FISHING  ON  SHOAL  GROUND. 


craft  and  the  manner  of  catching  cod  on  shoal  ground.  The  man  in 
the  bow  is  just  unhooking  a  fine  specimen.  The  fourth  engraving 
shows  a  party  of  men  pulling  the  seine  to  shore,  a  mode  of  taking  the 
fish  employed  where  the  water  is  quite  shallow.  In  the  last  engrav- 
ing we  have  a  fishing  station  with  a  wharf  and  storehouse.  The 
"  fish-flakes,"  frames  on  which  the  fish  are  dried,  are  shown  in  the 


down  to  a  strong  framework  that  is  supported  by  stout  posts  and 
shores.  They  are  frequently  the  only  landing-places  in  the  harbor. 
The  central  part  of  the  stage  is  roofed  over  either  with  boards  or 
boughs,  and  here  the  operations  of  splitting  and  salting  the  fish  gene- 
rally take  place.  The  whole  labor  of  preparing  the  fish  is  managed 
with  much  skill  and  dexterity. 


DEEP  SEA-FISHING 


CATCHING  COD  WITH  THE  SEINE. 


STATION  FOE  DR1LNG  FISH. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

BT    KAUAI    A.  SOWELL. 

They  bid  the  thundering  cannons  cease 

To  tell  war  n  dreadful  story— 
The  battle's  o'er— the  song  of  peaco 

Succeeds  the  notes  of  glory. 

0,  thick  upon  the  bloody  plain, 

Lies  many  a  fallen  brother, 
And  sons  whose  dear  lips  ne'er  again 

Can  greet  the  tearful  mother. 

And  husbands,  whose  protecting  arm 

And  love,  so  kindly  hearted, 
Can  never  shield  again  from  harm, 

The  wife  forever  parted. 

But  where  is  she  who  closed  their  eye*— 

That  maiden  brave  and  noble  [ 
Who  soothed  them  with  her  sympathies 

In  that  dark  hour  of  troublo '. 

O,  gentle  Florence!  on  thy  head 

Full  many  a  benediction 
Shall  rest,  when  thinking  of  the  dead 

In  hours  of  deep  affliction. 

And  when  thy  latest  breath  shall  fall — 

To  earth  thy  last  look  given — 
The  name  of  Florence  Nightingalo 

Shall  echo  up  to  heaveu ! 

From  the  maimed  soldier's  grateful  heart 

The  prayer  shall  rise  forever, 
And,  in  his  deepest  thoughts,  thy  care 

Shall  be  forgotten  never ! 

Sweet  Florence!  such  a  fame  as  thine 

Shall  dearer  live  in  story, 
Than  all  the  names  that  brightly  shine 

In  war's  brief  tale  of  glory. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FORGERY. 

BY  RICHARD  CRAJiSHAW. 

UroN  her  knees,  with  the  old  man's  arm  twined  fondly  about 
her  neck,  while  his  fingers  play  nervously  with  her  soft  curls,  and 
seeking  with  her  glad  blue  eyes  to  catcli  his  wandering  gaze, 
kneels  Archibald  1'rcston's  daughter.  The  firelight  dances  on  the 
walls,  and  close-drawn  curtains  shut  out  the  gathering  darkness 
slowly  dropping  upon  country  and  on  town.  The  working  world 
has  ceased  to  labor,  and  peaceful  home  firesides  replace  the  tur- 
moil and  traffic  of  the  day.  From  anvil  and  loom  the  sounds  of 
busy  toil  have  ceased,  and  the  dim  humming  of  vast  machinery 
is  pleasantly  superseded  in  the  toiler's  car,  by  the  merry  singing 
of  the  fireside  kettle.  Pale  brows  no  longer  pore  blindedly  over 
huge  ledgers,  and  forth  from  barn  and  hayfield  the  tired  laborer 
bends  his  homeward  pathway. 

But  upon  the  countenance  of  Archibald  Preston  grave  thoughts 
have  marked  their  impress,  and  the  season  of  rest  but  leaves 
more  time  for  their  painful  sway  over  his  mind.  The  light  of 
home  will  not  drive  off  these  gathering  shadows — the  glad  smiles 
of  Lucille,  his  daughter,  do  not  dispel  their  gloom.  She  has  es- 
sayed to  please  him  with  the  music  of  some  of  his  favorite  old 
ballads,  and,  as  she  rises  from  the  instrument,  drops  herself  at  the 
old  man's  feet,  and  with  her  pretty  head  resting  on  his  knee,  looks 
up  in  his  face  and  wonders  at  these  fits  of  sadness  which  have  of 
late  so  often  come  over  him,  and  which  arc  now  clouding  his 
countenance  and  looking  forth  from  his  vacantly  gazing  eye. 

"  Father,  trhnt  is  it  makes  you  look  so  careworn  and  sad  ?  Your 
hand  trembles,  too,  as  you  pass  it  gently  over  my  forehead,  as 
though  some  painful  thoughts  were  busy  in  your  mind.  Tell  me 
of  them,  father ;  I  may  not  be  able,  child  as  I  am,  to  aid  or  assist, 
but  surely  I  can  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of  my  father — of  my 
only  parent !" 

Again  was  the  trembling  hand  passed  softly  over  that  fair 
young  brow,  and  now  the  Wandering  eyes  looked  for  the  first  time, 
sadly  down  upon  the  bright  ones  at  his  knee.  He  seemed  as  if 
scarce  knowing  how  to  break  the  communication  that  he  wished 
to  make,  and  dim  their  lustre  with  the  recital.  His  daughter,  as 
she  looked  up  at  him,  thought  he  seemed  a  very  feeble  old  man, 
with  less  of  resolution  than  he  even  usually  possessed  in  times 
past.    With  an  ctlbrt  he  at  length  broke  the  silence. 

"Lucille,  my  own  dear  child,  listen  to  me.  It  is  a  story  of  real 
life  which  I  have  to  relate  to  you.  Draw  close  up  beside  mo  while 
I  tell  it — close  up." 

He  appeared  for  a  moment  to  forget  how  to  begin,  or  what  it 
was  he  was  about  to  say. 

"Yes,  father!" 

This  recalled  him,  and  he  began  again. 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  knew  a  merchant  in  business  like  mvself, 
who  had,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  two  children — a  daughter 
and  a  son.  He  was  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  to  keep  these  chil- 
dren in  competence,  but  knowing  full  well  the  dangers  of  a  life  of 
idleness,  determined  to  place  his  son  in  some  active  business.  In 
his  own  counting-room  be  felt  that  he  would  not  meet  with  the 
necessary  discipline,  and  so  placed  him  with  one  he  thought  a 
friend — for  they  had  frequently  done  business  together — and  who 
promised  to  bestow  all  the  care  and  attention  in  his  power  upon 
his  son.  \ 

"  Time  went  on.  The  youth  approached  manhood,  ^hc  father 
looked  fondly  towards  the  day  when  his  son  should  take\his  own 


place  in  the  business  to  which  he  himself  had  devoted  his  energies 
in  nil  younger  lifetime.  The  son  appeared  all  that  a  father  could 
wish,  and  seemed  uncontaminated  by  the  youthful  indiscretions 
and  excesses  common  to  others  situated  as  he  was." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  stifled  a  heavy  sigh  as  it  arose  from 
his  heart. 

"  Yes,  father — I  am  listening." 

"  The  will  of  Providence  had  chosen  that  this  father's  hopes 
should  be  blasted,  and  the  bright  visions  ho  had  built  in  the  dfan 
future  should  dissolve  into  the  nir  that  formed  them.  God  willed 
that  death  should  lay  its  finger  upon  the  young  man's  brow,  and 
that  the  heart  which  beat  in  all  the  hopefulness  of  ripening  man- 
hood, should  suddenly  grow  still  and  cold  forever.  He  had  said 
it,  anil  '  His  will  bo  done.' " 

And  he  bowed  his  white  head  reverently  as  he  spoke. 

"  There  is  a  tear  upon  your  cheek,  father — this  son — " 

"  Be  patient  yet  for  a  while.  A  heavy  grief  this  to  that  father's 
mind,  but  O,  not  so  deep  as  one  yet  in  store  for  him.  Better — 
ten  thousand  times  better — that  the  hope  and  pride  of  that  man 
should  be  thus  laid  beneath  the  church-yard  mound,  than  that  ho 
should  have  lived  on  to  bring  shame  and  disgrace  upon  those  who 
had  ushered  him  into  the  world.  Better  that  he  should  have  died 
before  his  feeble  footsteps  first  essayed  to  walk  alone,  than  grow 
up  into  manhood  and  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him  as 
ho  passed  along.  After  he  died,  it  was  found  out  that  ho  had 
committed  forgery!" 

A  fearful  shudder  passed  through  his  frame  as  he  uttered  the 
last  word,  and  his  daughter  saw  that  his  lips  moved  convulsively 
while  his  eountenanco  became  ghastly  pale.  Sho  listened — terror- 
stricken  at,  she  scarcely  knew  what. 

"Forger!  yes,  that's  the  terrible  name  !  The  name  that  was  to 
bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  his  fond,  doting  father  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave  !  The  namo  which  was  to  stamp  upon  his  innocent 
sister's  cheek  the  blush  of  bunting  shame,  and  cause  her  to  shrink 
from  the  rude  gaze  of  the  scornful  world,  which  knew  her  now 
but  as  the  sister  of  a.  felon  !  But  one  way  was  left  to  avoid  this 
fearful  consequence.  The  forgery  was  executed  in  the  name  of 
the  employer  of  the  youth,  and  ho  alone  possessed  the  fatal  evi- 
dence of  the  crime.  But  one  way  left — but  this  too  dreadful  al- 
most to  think  of.  It  was,  that  the  sister — don't  tremble,  darling — 
the  sister  should  consent  to  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  this  man 
who  held  the  proof  of  the  brother's  guilt. 

"  When  this  was  proposed  to  the  father,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
dash  to  the  ground  the  man  who  could  thus  coolly  barter  the  price 
of  peace  of  mind  for,  perhaps,  the  life-long  misery  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  But  this  fiend,  in  measured,  mocking  accents  showed 
him  how  he  could  use  the  damning  testimony  for  his  destruction, 
and  that  of  his  child,  and  showed  him  how  powerless  he  really 
was.  He  would  have  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  his  position  and 
standing  as  a  prosperous  merchant  and  sought  refuge  in  a  foreign 
land,  but  all  his  attempts  were  baffled  by  his  persecutor,  who 
threatened  discovery  upon  the  instant,  should  he  persist  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  the  doom  which  hung  over  him.  There  was  nothing, 
alas !  for  it  but  to  submit  to  the  destiny  written  out  by  the  hand 
of  fate.  He  gave  a  reluctant,  heart-wrung  consent,  and  then,  in- 
deed, he  felt  that  his  cup  of  misery  was  filled  even  to  the  brim." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud.  His  daugh- 
ter could  not  even  attempt  to  soothe  him,  her  own  heart  was  beat- 
ing too  wildly  with  the  sickening  terror  of  what  she  felt  was 
coming. 

"  The  time  allowed  before  this  man  should  claim  his  bride  flew 
swiftlv — O,  hoiv  swiftly — by,  and  as  the  hour  approached,  this 
heart-broken  father  knew  not  how  to  break  the  dreadful  tidings  to 
her.  His  brow  grew  each  day  more  furrowed  with  the  intensity  of 
sorrowful  thought — his  step  each  hour  still  feebler,  more  with  grief 
than  nge,  though  this,  too,  wits  growing  on  apace.  Whiter  was  the 
old  man's  hair  and  more  bent  his  form  as  the  time  passed  on,  and 
the  secret  was  yet  undivulgcd." 

His  arm  was  twined  still  closer  about  her  trembling  figure,  and 
this  alone  kept  her  from  sinking  with  the  unknown  terror  which 
pervaded  her,  and  falling  prostrate  down  beside  his  feet. 

"  Shall  I  stop  here,  or  docs  the  story  affect  my  child  too  greatly 
|  for  her  further  listening  V 

He  had  to  bend  down  his  head  until  the  gray  hairs  mingled 
with  the  soft  golden  ones,  before  he  could  catch  the  whisper  from 
her  lips. 

"No— no — go  on — I  shall  be  better  presently." 
"  How  rem  I  go  on  ?    My  God  !  this  is  a  fearful  task !" 
The  big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  furrowed  brow, 
and  as  they  rolled  down  upon  his  cheeks,  mingled  with  the  tears 
that  flowed  from  his  eyes. 

"How  can  I  finish  this  recital  of  a  talc  too  true — too  horribly 
true  !    It  must  be  told  though,  sooner  or  later,  and  now — now  is 
the  time,  or  never.    This  man,  this  merchant — calm  yourself,  dar- 
ling— is  no  other,  as  you  must  have  guessed  ere  this,  than — my- 
self.   This  son,  who  lies  cold  and  dead  in  the  grave,  and  whose 
sin  has  brought  so  great  a  punishment  with  it,  was  your  brother 
Kdward.    The  arbiter  of  our  fate  is  John  Freccroft,  and  the  inno- 
,  cent  victim  is  my  poor,  poor  child,  who  now  is  gathered  close  up 
I  to  her  wretched  father's  bosom.  The  story  is  told,  my  own  Lucille 
I  — my  darling — my  loved  one  I" 

And  as  he  gathered  her  up  to  his  breast  from  the  ground  where- 
I  on  she  had  sunk,  she  uttered  one  cry  of  anguish,  and  then  lay 
|  quite  motionless  and  still  in  her  aged  father's  arms. 


A  man  with  heavy,  beetling  eyebrows,  and  a  low,  swart  fore- 
head, on  which  bad  passions  have  marked  their  traces,  and  in 
whose  eye  the  gleam  of  cunning  is  perceptible,  as  it  glances  fur- 
tively hither  and  thither ;  a  man  of  low  figure  and  shrivelled 
limbs,  and  with  a  face  seldom  lifted  to  look  its  interlocutor  stead- 


ily in  the  face  ;  and  this  is  John  Freccroft,  who  holds  the  destiny 
of  Archibald  Preston  and  his  daughter  within  his  hard  and  unre- 
lenting grasp. 

He  is  engaged  in  examining  a  number  of  different  papers,  taken 
from  a  box  strongly  bound  with  iron  clasps,  and  as  the  faint  glare 
of  the  solitary  candle  on  the  table  falls  upon  each,  his  face  be- 
comes still  more  repulsive  in  its  yellow  ugliness.  Muttering  over 
to  himself  sundry  interjections  expressive  of  pleasurable  emotions 
or  the  reverse,  he  takes  out  paper  after  paper  from  the  box,  un- 
folds it,  reads  it  over,  and  then  carefully  replaces  it  from  whence 
he  has  taken  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  confidentially  with  some  familiar  demon  in  his 
own  breast,  "  they  have  not  Been  the  light  for  some  time,  nor  will 
they  again  until  such  time  as  each  has  its  particular  duty  to  fulfil. 
I  was  surely  intended  by  nature  for  a  lawyer,  not  a  merchant,  for 
this  head,"  patting  it  with  his  hard,  bony  hand,  "  is  too  subtle  for 
the  mere  brokerage  and  commissions  the  dealing  in  which  is  my 
only  apparent  occupation.    Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  !" 

And  he  laughed  one  of  his  harsh,  dry  laughs  as  he  let  his  fancy 
wander  thus  pleasantly  about. 

"  But  this  is  not  business." 

And  again  he  began  rummaging  within  the  iron-clasped  box, 
drawing  forth  paper  after  paper,  and  commenting  thereon,  as  each 
one  met  his  view.  Amongst  others  he  drew  forth  a  small-sized 
document,  and  as  he  held  it  up  and  read  it  by  the  faint  light,  ho 
laughed  again,  harsher  and  drier  than  ever.    Ho  read  it  aloud. 

Boston,  March  6,  18 — . 
Messrs.  Stcadwcll  &  Blunt :  Please  pay  to  the  order  of  Edward 
Preston,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  demand. 

$1000  00.  [Signed]       Jons  Freecroft. 

"  Now,  who  would  think  to  look  upon  that  bit  of  scrawled  pa- 
per, that  there  was  so  great  an  amount  of  good  or  evil  depending 
upon  it !  Ha,  ha,  ha.  John  Freccroft,  you  arc  a  long-headed 
man,  but  all  you  ever  did  in  the  way  of  keen  chicanery  was  nicro 
child's  play  compared  to  this  !  I  gain,  as  well  as  the  possession  of 
a  good  round  sum  with  her,  one  of  Boston's  proudest  beauties  for 
a  wife,  and  by  the  simple  sitting  myself  down  and  tracing  with  a 
pen  these  same  few  characters  which  bear  so  vast  a  signification. 
Forgery !  It's  a  little  word,  but  what  a  dictionary  of  meaning  is 
in  its  sound  !  To  think  mankind  should  be  such  fools !  I  scrib- 
ble off  a  line  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  sign  it  with  my  own  name, 
present  it  to  the  eyes  of  a  father,  telling  him  it  is  the  work  of  his 
son — laid  quietly  enough  in  the  ground — and  forthwith  I  have  but 
to  make  my  own  terms  that  it  may  never  see  the  light.  Faith  !  I 
should  be  sorry  if  it  were,  for  other  eyes  might  prove  somewhat 
sharper  than  those  of  the  old  dotard.  And  he  thought  I  was  his 
friend  !  why  so  I  am — after  a  fashion !  Do  I  not  honor  his  fam- 
ily by  uniting  myself  with  it?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  the  ugly  bugbear 
whom  children  call  after  in  the  street,  he  is  to  be  the  husband  of 
dainty  Lucille  Preston  !  He  will  bear  off  the  prize  from  a  host  of 
young  and  handsome  competitors,  and  perhaps  they  wont  open 
their  eyes  a  trifle  at  the  lady's  peculiar  taste  I  O,  but  it's  a  good 
joke — a  rare  good  joke  I" 

And  again  ho  laughed  his  hideous  laugh,  but  suddenly  stopped 
and  looked  cautiously  around. 

"Ha!  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise!  Could  it  have  been  that 
hateful  young  dog,  Natterhyl" 

He  made  a  spring  towards  the  door  of  a  sort  of  closet  opening 
from  the  office,  and  holding  the  candle  aloft  in  his  hand,  looked 
in.  Upon  the  floor  was  laid  a  rude  couch,  composed  of  straw 
covered  with  old  clothes  and  a  spare  dirty  blanket,  and  stretched 
out  upon  this  was  the  motionless  figure  of  a  lad  of  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years,  to  jttdge  from  his  looks,  but  in  reality  much 
older.  Little  and  pinched  and  thin  from  the  bringing  up  of  a 
life  of  poverty,  was  the  office  boy,  Mat  Nattcrby ;  and  here  it  was 
when  the  hard  labor  of  the  day  was  ended,  that  ho  was  grudging- 
ly allowed  the  luxury  of  going  to  bed,  and  forgetting  in  sleep  the 
brutality  of  John  Freccroft,  who  usually  made  him  the  recipient 
of  his  freaks  of  vexation  and  ill-humor. 

Approaching,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  breast,  to  discover 
by  its  l>eating  whether  he  were  moved  by  any  waking  emotion,  or 
were  in  reality  as  sound  asleep  as  he  appeared.  The  test  seemed 
satisfactory,  for  he  soon  after  left  him,  after  making  a  feint  of  be- 
stowing a  parting  kick  at  him  as  he  lay  in  unconsciousness  before 
him.  John  Freecroft  must  have  sonubotly  to  hate — this  friendless 
lad  served  the  purpose  admirably.  He  quitted  the  place  and  clos- 
ing the  door,  Mat  Natterby  was  once  more  left  in  darkness.  The 
papers  were  replaced  in  the  iron-clasped  box,  and  this  in  its  turn 
securely  locked  in  his  private  desk,  and  John  Frccroft,  after  depos- 
iting the  keys  of  both  receptacles  in  his  pocket,  turned  and  left 
the  office,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

Slowly  and  cautiously,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  door  of  the 
boy's  sleeping  room  opened,  and  a  shock  head  of  hair  from  under 
which  peered  two  cunning  eyes,  looked  forth  into  the  darkness. 
The  door  was  held  ajar  for  a  moment,  as  he  listened  to  the  sound 
of  his  master's  retreating  footsteps,  and  to  assure  himself  of  being 
quite  alone,  and  then  Mat  Natterby  stepped  into  the  office  and  af- 
ter lighting  n  candle  which  ho  brought  out  from  n  cupboard,  pro- 
ceeded to  seat  himself  upon  a  high  stool  and  commune  with  him- 
self somewhat  in  this  wise  : 

"  So,  you  old  rascal,  I've  got  you  at  last,  and  now  if  I  don't 
pay  you  up  for  some  of  the  kicks  and  cuffs  and  starving*  I've  had 
from  you,  my  namo  is  not  Matthew  Natterby !  I  always  knew 
you  for  a  downright  old  scoundrel,  but  I  didn't  know  the  half  of 
it !  Why,  there's  enough  in  that  box  to  send  you  to  the  State's 
prison  for  the  remainder  of  your  ugly  life,  you  old  shrivelled  up 
reprobute  !  And  so  you'll  marry  Miss  Preston,  will  you ! — the 
kind  young  lady  who  came  to  see  mother  and  the  baby  that  winter 
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when  we  were  all  without  money  or  food  or  fire,  and  who  meant 
me  kindlv  I  know  when  she  pot  her  father  to  recommend  me  to 
this  situation  where  I  am.  Of  course  it's  no  fault  of  her's  that 
it's  no  better  than  it  is,  for  when  Mr.  Edward  was  alive,  of  whom 
this  master  of  mine  has  been  lying  so  confoundedly,  he  and  old 
Mr.  Preston  used  to  do  business  together.  He  thinks  me  almost 
a  fo0i — well,  he  shall  have  a  chance  to  find  out  whether  he's  right 
or  not." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  lad  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bunch  of  old 
rusty  keys  and  proceeded  to  try  the  lock  of  the  desk  with  them. 
One  of  them  unlocked  it,  and  he  then,  with  a  grin  of  delight, 
drew  forth  the  box  containing  the  suppressed  evidence  of  Edward 
Preston's  forgery. 

"Now  if  I  can  only  open  this,  I  can  take  the  paper  out,  and  re- 
place the  box,  and  ten  to  one  he'll  never  suspect  its  being  opened 
until  too  late  for  his  schemes.  No — none  appear  to  fit,  ah,  this 
one  ought  to — yes  !  hurrah !  it  turns — and  here's  the  very  paper 
itself!  Now  then,"  said  he,  as  he  carefully  replaced  the  box  in 
the  desk  after  seeing  it  safely  relockcd,  "  as  soon  as  young  Mr. 
Barrington  comes  in  the  morning,  I'll  tell  him  all  and  with  his 
help  we'll  see  whether  the  old  rip  will  have  it  any  longer  his  own 
way !" 

And  as  he  spoke  he  turned  the  key  in  the  desk  and  locked  it, 
at  the  same  time  heaving  a  sigh  of  intense  gratification  at  his  suc- 
cess, and  then  betook  himself  with  a  quiet  grin  on  his  youthful 
countenance,  back  to  his  miserable  bed  to  brood  over  the  events 
of  the  coming  morrow,  and  ever  and  anon  to  shake  his  lean  fist  in 
the  dark  at  some  airy  phantom  of  his  imagination. 

And  now  indeed  upon  the  eve  of  his  wedding  day,  John  Free- 
croft  had  a  sword  hanging  over  his  head  of  whose  existence  he 
dreamed  not,  and  it  was  held  by  no  less  a  personage  than  his  de- 
spised office  boy — Mat  Natterby — the  poverty-stricken,  the  kicked 
and  the  abused  slave  of  his  bidding. 

Back  once  again  to  Archibald  Preston  and  his  daughter. 

"  There,  father,  it  is  past.  I  am  ready  to  make  this  trial — I  am 
ready  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  this  man,  if,  in  so  doing,  I  do  but 
save  you  one  moment  of  pain,  my  own  dear  father." 

"  God  bless  thee,  darling,  and  forgive  me  if  in  what  I  am  about 
to  do,  I  am  playing  with  the  happiness  of  the  only  being  left  me 
to  love  upon  earth.  But  to  think  of  the  world  pointing  at  us  as 
we  go  by,  as  stained  and  contaminated — to  think  of  old  familiar 
faces  turning  aside  from  us  as  we  pass  along  the  street — it  is  too 
terrible  even  to  contemplate !" 

And  so  the  preparations  for  the  strange  marriage  went  on,  and 
the  day  arrived.  John  Freecroft,  arrayed  gorgeously  in  what  he 
probably  considered  the  extremity  of  taste,  but  which,  in  truth, 
made  him  look,  if  possible,  uglier  than  ever,  rode  down  to  the 
office,  and  there  leaving  word  with  his  head  clerk  that  he  should 
probably  be  absent  for  a  few  days,  directed  his  carriage  towards 
the  house  of  his  intended  bride. 

He  is  ushered  into  the  drawing  room,  in  which  a  few  near 
friends  of  the  family  are  assembled,  and  there  finds  poor  Lu- 
cille looking  as  little  like  a  happy  bride  as  he  himself  resembled 
the  generally  received  idea  of  a  pleasant-faced  bridegroom.  The 
simple  white  of  her  dress  accords  dismally  with  the  deadly  pallor 
of  her  cheek,  and  to  look  at  the  faces  of  all  present,  it  would  seem 
more  like  a  funeral  than  a  wedding  party. 

A  distant  relative  of  Milesian  extraction  is  present,  who  has 
answered  the  invitation  with  the  full  determination  of  enjoying 
himself,  but  has  by  degrees  found  that  good  spirits  are  entirely 
out  of  place,  and  gradually  works  himself  into  a  state  of  comical 
pugnacity,  as  he  looks  with  a  puzzled  countenance  from  one  to 
another  of  the  assembled  party.  His  bewilderment  increases  as 
John  Freecroft  makes  his  appearance,  and  when  he  sees  the  visi- 
ble shudder  with  which  his  young  relation  receives  her  intended 
husband,  the  whole  of  his  spleen  is  directed  to  the  little,  ugly 
bridegroom,  and  ho  has  a  strong  inclination  to  take  him  up  in  his 
stalwort  arms  and  without  further  parley  to  pitch  him  headlong 
from  the  window. 

But  John  Freecroft  is  happily  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  stooping  over  her  delicate  hand  and  imprinting  thereon 
a  salute,  he  proceeds  to  lead  the  almost  fainting  Lucille  towards 
the  man  of  God  waiting  to  commence  the  office  of  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

"  And  if  any  man  shall  know  of  any  just  cause  or  impediment 
why  these  two  persons  be  not  joined  together  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony,  he  shall  speak  now,  or  else  forever  after  hold  his 
peace !" 

They  stood  hand  in  hand  together  before  the  minister — the  old 
man  supporting  his  trembling  child,  and  the  various  members  of 
the  family  gathered  round  in  respectful  silence.  The  Irish  rela- 
tion standing  near  the  shrivelled  up  figure  of  the  bridegroom, 
towered  above  him  with  anything  but  a  pleased  aspect,  and  look- 
ed beside  him  like  a  giant  bending  over  an  ugly  little  dwarf,  whom 
it  was  his  intention  to  swallow  at  a  mouthful  the  moment  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  should  leave  him  at  liberty  so  to  do. 
By  the  door  a  group  of  family  servants  stood  and  looked  on  in 
wonder  at  their  young  and  beloved  mistress  who  was  throwing 
herself  away  upon  such  an  unsightly  miscreant.  There  was  a 
pause  of  a  second's  duration  as  the  minister  made  the  customary 
adjuration. 

"  There  U  both  cause  and  impediment  why  this  marriage  should 
proceed  no  further !" 

The  sound  of  the  unexpected  voice  came  from  the  group  of 
servants  at  the  door.  All  eyes  were  instantly  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  it  came,  and  wonder  was  depicted  upon  every  face  as 
Henry  Barrington  stalked  calmly  into  the  room. 

"  What  does  my  clerk  here  ?  I  command  you,  sir,  to  leave  the 
room  you  have  entered  so  abruptly,  and  another  time  I  shall  de- 
maud  from  you  an  explanation  of  this  insolence  !" 


"  You  shall  have  it  now,  sir." 

Then  turning  to  the  company  he  continued  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  really  sorry  to  occasion  this  dis- 
turbance, but  when  you  know  the  villany  of  this  man,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  me  for  preventing  the  committal  of  a  great  wrong." 

"  Will  somebody  have  the  kindness  to  send  for  an  officer,  and 
have  this  madman  arrested 

"One  moment,"  said  Henry — "come  in,  Mat!" 

Enter  Mat,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  box.  The  moment  the  as- 
tonished eyes  of  John  Freecroft  caught  sight  of  its  well-known 
iron  clasps,  he  uttered  a  loud  yell  of  rage,  and  made  a  spring 
towards  the  boy  to  tear  it  from  him.  The  Milesian  relative,  con- 
ceiving this  to  be  an  admirable  opportunity  for  his  interference, 
caught  him  by  the  coat-collar  ere  he  could  fulfil  his  intention, 
and,  holding  him  at  arm's  length,  thus  addressed  him  : 

"Now  then,  ye  ugly  little  yellow  cockchaff'cr,  you'll  just  com- 
pose yourself  for  a  while  till  we  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
Go  on  wid  your  story,  young  man." 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  forgery  com- 
mitted by  your  son,  sir,"  addressing  Archibald  Preston,  "  but 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  base  fabrication  of  that  man 
there,"  pointing  to  John  Freecroft,  who  made  a  struggle  to  free 
himself  from  his  enemy,  who  merely  noticed  it  by  giving  him  such 
a  shake  as  a  mother  would  bestow  on  a  refractory  infant.  "  There 
stands  the  real  culprit.  Your  dead  son  is  as  innocent  of  an  at- 
tempt to  forge  that  man's  name  as  is  a  child  unborn.  Look  at 
him  now — see  how  his  yellow  cheek  blanches,  and  how  his  vile 
frame  trembles.    Is  that  the  look  of  an  innocent  man  ?" 

"  A  trick — a  vile  trick !  for  what  purpose  done  I  know  not. 
Give  me  up  that  box — my  property." 

"Will  ye  be  quiet,  ye  little  divil  V  said  the  Irishman. 

"  Not  until  one  or  two  other  documents  have  seen  the  light." 

And  as  he  spoke  Henry  was  about  to  draw  forth  the  rest  of  the 
papers,  when  the  baffled  villain  felt  himself  completely  in  his  pow- 
er and  screamed  out  to  him  to  desist. 

"  I  will  confess  all — that  I  did  write  that  pretended  forgery,  but 
do  not  for  pity's  sake  reveal  the  remainder  of  those  papers." 

"  It  is  too  late — your  villany  has  recoiled  upon  your  own  head. 
The  disposal  of  them  no  longer  rests  with  me.  The  law  will  de- 
cide whether  you  are  guilty  or  innocent  of  various  charges  of 
fraud  and  cheating,  the  proofs  of  which  are  contained  in  that  box. 
Officer,  you  may  now  do  your  duty — I  have  finished  mine." 

And  as  he  spoke  a  hard-featured  man  walked  with  a  business- 
like manner  into  the  room,  and  proceeded  to  relieve  the  Irish  rela- 
tive of  his  charge.  That  gentleman  could  not  forbear  giving  John 
Freecroft  a.  parting  shake  that  made  his  teeth  chatter  as  he  took 
his  leave  of  him.  He  addressed  him  a  word  or  two  before  he 
went. 

"  There  ye  are,  ye  little  villain,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  pleased 
with  your  quarters,  for  you'll  find  it  rather  difficult  to  scrape  up  a 
friend  willing  to  go  bail  for  your  ugly  carcase.  You'll  not  sleep 
quite  so  elegantly  as  you  expected,  but  let  me  tell  you  for  a  part- 
ing word — it's  a  dale  too  good  for  yez  as  it  is.  So  take  the  good 
wishes  of  all  present  that  they  may  live  to  see  your  hanging  day, 
and  begone !" 

He  was  gone,  and  a  happier  group  was  assembled  than  there 
had  certainly  promised  to  be  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day. 
In  reward  for  the  great  service  rendered  by  Mat  Natterby,  the 
poor  office  lad,  he  was  placed  in  an  excellent  situation  in  Mr. 
Preston's  office,  and  there  he  soon  gave  promise  of  growing  up, 
with  proper  care,  into  a  fine  man.  And  in  reward  for  the  exer- 
tions by  which  Henry  Barrington  had  distinguished  himself,  there 
was  found  in  time  but  one  way  to  repay  it.  It  was  bestowed  by 
the  delicate  hand  of  sweet  Lucille  Preston  herself,  and  was  neith- 
er more  nor  less,  in  short,  than  the  privilege  of  calling  that  same 
little  hand  his  own. 


MEDICAL  USE  OF  SALT. 

In  many  cases  of  disordered  stomach,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  is  a 
certain  cure.  In  the  violent  internal  aching,  termed  colic,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  a  pint  of  cold  water ;  drink  it  and  go  to 
bed ;  it  is  one  of  the  speediest  remedies  known.  The  same  will 
revive  a  person  who  seems  almost  dead  from  receiving  a  heavy 
fall.  In  an  apoplectic  fit,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pouring  down 
salt  and  water,  if  sufficient  sensibility  remain  to  admit  of  swal- 
lowing ;  if  not,  the  head  must  be  sponged  with  cold  water  until 
the  senses  return,  when  salt  will  completely  restore  the  patient 
from  his  lethargy.  In  a  fit,  the  feet  should  be  placed  in  warm 
water,  with  mustard  added,  and  the  legs  briskly  rubbed,  all  ban- 
dages removed  from  the  neck,  and  a  cool  apartment  procured,  if 
possible.  In  many  cases  of  severe  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and 
when  other  remedies  failed,  Dr.  Rush  found  that  two  teaspoonfulls 
of  salt  completely  stayed  the  blood.  In  case  of  a  bite  from  a 
mad  dog,  wash  the  part  with  strong  brine  for  an  hour,  and  then 
bind  on  some  salt  with  a  rag.  In  toothache,  warm  salt  and  water 
held  to  the  part,  and  renewed  two  or  three  times,  will  relieve  it  in 
most  cases.  If  the  gums  are  affected,  wash  the  mouth  with  brine. 
If  the  teeth  be  covered  with  tartar,  wash  them  twice  a  day  with 
salt  and  water. — Medical  Journal. 


MUSICAL  JEALOUSY. 

A  singular  incident  in  natural  history  occurred  lately  at  Chester, 
England.  A  thrush  in  a  happy  state  of  freedom  was  trilling  its 
notes  in  the  orchard  below  the  walls,  near  the  "  wishing  steps," 
when  its  music  excited  similar  efforts  from  a  caged  bird  of  the 
same  species,  which  was  suspended  in  front  of  one  of  the  adjacent 
houses.  These  feathered  songsters  persevered  in  raising  their 
melodies  to  higher  and  higher  efforts,  as  if  in  earnest  rivalry ; 
when  suddenly  the  bird  among  the  trees  darted  from  its  perch  up- 
on the  wicker  cage  of  its  competitor,  broke  the  bars,  entered  it, 
and  commenced  an  assault  upon  the  musical  captive  ;  the  owner 
of  which,  hearing  the  unusual  noise,  came  out,  took  the  aggressor 
prisoner,  and  sold  it  into  bondage.  Tho  ill-tempered  thrush  had 
therefore  paid  the  penalty  of  sacrificing  its  freedom  to  its  jealousy. 
This  anecdote  is  a  fact,  and  not  written  as  it  might  seem  to  be, 
for  tho  purpose  of  pointing  a  moral  against  musical  jealousies 
among  human  vocalists. — Dumfries  Herald. 


[Written  for  Ban0u's  Pictorial.] 

THE  UNKNOWN  ARTIST. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  RUBENS. 

BT  E.  S.  SMITH. 

One  day,  Rubens,  while  strolling  through  the  environs  of  Ma- 
drid, entered  a  convent  whose  rules  were  exceedingly  severe,  and 
remarked,  not  without  surprise,  over  the  poor  and  humble  altar  of 
the  monastery,  a  picture  that  disclosed  the  most  wonderful  talent. 
This  picture  represented  tho  head  of  a  monk.  Rubens  called  his 
pupils,  and  showed  them  the  painting  ;  all  shared  in  his  admiration. 

"  Who  could  have  been  the  author  of  this  work  t"  demanded 
Vandyke,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Rubens. 

"  There  was  a  name  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  but  it 
has  been  carefully  effaced,"  replied  Van  Shulden. 

Rubens  sent  for  the  friar,  saying  that  he  wished  to  speak  with 
him.  When  the  old  monk  came  slowly  up  the  aisle,  he  asked 
him  the  name  of  the  artist  who  had  won  his  admiration. 

"  The  painter  is  no  longer  in  this  world." 

"  Dead  !"  cried  Rubens.  "  Dead  !  and  up  to  this  time  no  one 
has  known  him,  no  one  has  mentioned  with  admiration  his  name, 
which  will  be  immortal,  his  name  that  will  surpass  mine  !  And 
yet,"  added  the  artist,  with  a  noble  pride,  "  and  yet,  my  father, 
I  am  Peter  Paul  Rubens."  At  this  name,  the  pale  visage  of  the 
friar  was  animated  witli  a  sudden  glow.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and 
he  fastened  his  gaze  upon  Rubens  with  an  expression  of  more  than 
mere  curiosity ;  but  this  exultation  lasted  but  a  moment.  The 
monk  dropped  his  eyes,  crossed  upon  his  breast  his  arms,  that  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm  he  had  raised  toward  heaven,  and  repeated  : 

"  The  painter  is  no  longer  in  this  world." 

"  His  name,  my  father,  his  name,  that  I  may  make  it  known  to 
the  universe ;  that  I  may  give  him  the  glory  that  is  his  due." 

Rubens  and  Vandyke,  Jordaens  and  Van  Shulden,  his  pupils,  I 
might  almost  say  his  rivals,  surrounded  the  venerable  friar,  suppli- 
cating him  to  instantly  disclose  the  name  of  the  artist. 

The  monk  trembled  ;  a  cold  sweat  ran  down  from  his  forehead 
upon  his  emaciated  cheeks,  and  his  lips  contracted  convulsively, 
as  if  about  to  reveal  the  mystery  that  he  alone  knew. 

"  His  name  1  his  name  V  repeated  Rubens. 

The  monk  made  a  solemn  gesture  with  his  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  he  ;  "  you  have  misunderstood  me ;  I  told 
you  that  the  painter  of  that  picture  was  no  longer  in  this  world  ; 
but  I  never  told  you  that  ho  was  dead." 

"  He  lives  !  He  lives  1  0,  let  us  know  him  !  Let  us  know 
him  !" 

"  He  has  renounced  the  things  of  this  world  ;  he  is  in  a  cloister  ; 
he  is  a  monk." 

"  Monk  !  my  father  !  monk  !  0,  tell  me  in  what  convent,  for 
he  must  leave  it.  When  God  marks  a  man  with  such  talents,  this 
man  must  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  solitude.  God  has  given  him 
a  sublime  mission — he  must  accomplish  it.  Tell  me  the  cloister 
where  he  is  concealed  ;  I  will  go  and  take  him  from  it,  and  show 
him  the  glory  that  awaits  him.  If  he  refuses,  I  will  cause  him  to 
be  ordered  by  our  holy  father  the  pope  to  re-enter  the  world,  and 
again  take  up  his  brushes.  The  pope  loves  me,  my  father !  the 
pope  will  listen  to  my  entreaty. 

"  I  will  neither  tell  you  his  name,  nor  the  cloister  where  he  is 
concealed,"  replied  the  monk,  in  a  resolute  tone. 

"  The  pope  will  command  you,"  replied  the  exasperated  Rubens. 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  the  monk,  "  listen  to  me,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven.  Think  you  that  this  man,  before  leaving  the  world,  be- 
fore renouncing  fortune  and  glory,  had  not  striven  against  a  simi- 
lar resolution  ?  Think  you  that  he  has  not  experienced  bitter 
deceptions,  cruel  griefs,  that  have  finally  taught  him,"  said  he, 
smiting  his  breast,  "  that  all  below  is  vanity  i  Leave  him  to  die 
in  the  asylum  that  he  has  found  against  the  world  and  its  despair. 
Your  efforts  will  accomplish  nothing.  It  is  a  temptation,  in  which 
he  will  come  out  victoriously,"  ho  continued,  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  ;  "  for  God  will  not  take  from  him  his  aid  ;  God  who, 
in  his  mercy,  has  deigned  to  call  him  to  himself,  will  not  thrust 
him  away  from  his  presence." 

"  But,  my  father,  it  is  immortality  he  renounces." 

"  Immortality  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  eternity."  And 
the  monk  pulled  his  hood  over  his  face,  and  changed  the  subject 
of  discourse  in  a  manner  that  prevented  Rubens  from  touching  on 
that  point  again. 

The  celebrated  Fleming  left  the  cloister  with  his  brilliant  group 
of  pupils,  and  all  returned  silently  and  sadly  to  Madrid.  The 
friar  re-entered  his  cell,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  upon  the 
bundle  of  straw  that  served  him  for  a  bed,  and  prayed  fervently. 
Then  collecting  his  brushes,  his  colors  and  pallette  that  lay  in  the 
corner,  he  threw  them  into  the  river  that  flowed  so  gently  beneath 
his  window.  For  some  time  lie  looked  mournfully  at  the  water 
that  bore  away  its  precious  burden.  When  they  had  finally  dis- 
appeared, he  renewed  his  orisons  upon  the  straw  before  the  woodeu 
crucifix. 

 4  —  ■  —  >  

THE  RING  OF  POLYCRATES. 

A  vine-dresser  of  Albano,  near  Rome,  is  said  to  have  found  in  a 
vineyard  the  ring  of  Polycrates.  This  treasure,  the  history  of  which 
is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Schiller's  baUads,  was  brought  to  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Polycrates,  52:?  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
it  was  seen  also  by  Pliny,  and  mentioned  by  him.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  placed  it  in  a  gold  case,  and  deposited  it  for  safety  in 
the  Temple  of  Concord.  The  stone  of  the  ring  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  oblong  form.  The  engraving  on  it,  by  Theodore  of  Sa- 
mos,  the  son  of  Talikles,  is  of  extraordinary  fineness  and  beauty. 
It  represents  a  lyre  with  three  bees  flying  alxmt ;  below,  on  tho 
right,  a  dolphin";  on  the  left,  the  head  of  a  bull.  The  name  of  the 
engraver  is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  stone  is  slightly  concave,  not  highly  polished,  and  one  corner 
broken. — Athetueum. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOrJAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  N.  H. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when 
thousands  of  the  pilgrims  of  nature 
are  going  forth  from  the  crowded 
cities  and  climbing  to  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  when  a  large  tide  of 
pleasure  travel  sets  towards  the 
mountain  regions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  have  deemed  that  a  scries 
of  illustrations  of  points  of  interest 
in  their  scenery  connected  with  de- 
scriptive sketches,  would  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  the  public.  The 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire arc  among  the  most  impressive 
works  of  nature  on  this  continent, 
and  he  would  bo  dull  indeed  who 
cannot  feel  the  influence  of  these 
gigantic  scenes.  It  is  vain  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  moun- 
tain scenery  to  doubt  its  influence. 
We  have  been  told  that  magnitude 
is  nothing  ;  beauty  everything.  This 
is  not  our  creed.  Besides,  may  they 
not  meet  together  f  One  of  these 
unbelievers  once  said  :  "  Show  me  a 
mountain  of  any  height  you  please, 
and  I  will  imagine  it  ten  times  high- 
er ;  then  what  becomes  of  your 
tithe  of  a  hill  >"  This  is  a  mistake. 
Allowing  that  he  could  so  far  stretch 
his  imagination,  the  object  would  be 
entirely  changed.  He  may  spread 
his  canvass  larger,  but  how  is  he  to 
fill  up  the  picture  !  As  well  it  might 
be  said  :  Show  me  the  most  beau- 
tiful rose,  and  I  will  make  it  poor 
by  imagining  a  flower  far  more 
beautiful."  The  flower,  then,  can- 
not be  a  rose.  But  is  magnitude 
nothing  1  Had  the  colossal  Jupiter 
of  Phidias  been  diminished  to  a 
pigmy's  stature,  would  it  have  been 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  ?     Suppose  you  had  a  model 

of  St.  Paul's,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  small  enough  to  lie 
within  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  would  you  compare  it  to  its 
massive  prototype  !  The  model,  indeed,  may  exhibit  the  same 
architectural  skill,  but  will  want  majesty;  and  cannot  be,  like  all 
stupendous  works  of  art,  an  evidence  of  power.  In  the  same 
manner  do  these  mighty  works  of  nature  speak  aloud  of  omnipo- 
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tence.  Nor  is  it  one  mountain's  height  alone,  but  where  they 
"  each  on  others  throng,"  together  with  their  grand  accompani- 
ments, which  affect  the  mind  so  intensely  :  the  fearful  precipice, 
the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimly  seen  through  a  passing  vapor, 
or  hidden  for  a  while  behind  some  sweeping  cloud  ;  the  roar  of 
many  waters,  contrasted  with  the  quiet,  silvery  lake_  below  :  then 
the  variety,  the  harmony  of  form  and  color,  from 
the  valley  to  the  topmost  crag,  where  you  may 
chance  to  sec  "Jove's  harness-bearing  bird,"  bo- 
tween  two  parted  clouds,  returning  to  his  native 
citadel.  The  beauty  of  gently  sloping  meadows, 
of  *'  tall  trees  with  'leaves  apparelled,"  of  every 
flower  that  blooms,  is  as  evanescent  as  it  is  fresh, 
vivid  and  luxuriant :  they  are  more  mortal  than 
ourselves,  the  modem  fair  ones  of  the  day,  and  de- 
cay and  death  await  them  on  the  morrow.  But  the 
unchanged,  the  everlasting  rocks,  the  ruins,  they 
niav  be,  of  a  former  world,  these  arc  God's  an- 
tiquities, the  cmhlcms  of  eternity !  The  soul  is 
bowed  down  before  them,  and  our  imaginations 
are  carried  back,  ay,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man  !  The  defective  vision  and  advanced 
age  of  Dr.  John*on  arc,  in  our  mind,  ample  apol- 
ogies for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  his  "  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides ;"  notwithstanding  he  happened  to 
say  that  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world  was  the 
one  up  Fleet  Street.  Even  had  he  been  younger, 
and  with  every  sense  complete,  he  might  have  felt 
the  inefficiency  of  language,  and  forborne  to  make 
the  effort,  as' beyond  his  grasp.  Here  the  poet 
himself  is  baffled.  Such  grandeur  will  form,  will 
elevate  his  genius,  but  must  not  be  the  subject  of 
his  muse.  The  worst  poems  Burns  ever  wrote  are 
those  in  which  he  attempts,  as  an  eye-witness,  to 
describe  certain  situations  in  the  Highlands. 
Gray  knew  better ;  his  letters  show  how  true  a 
feeling  he  had  for  these  scenes,  and  that  waB 
enough  for  the  world,  while  the  remembrance  of 
them  was  enough  for  himself,  without  vainly  dar- 
ing to  do  more.  Terror,  according  to  Burke,  is 
"the  ruling  principle,"  "the  common  stock  of 
very  thing  that  is  sublime  f  and  the  natural  tim- 
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idity  of  Gray  enhanced  his  enjoyment  of  it.  "  In  our  little  jour- 
ney up  the  Grande  Chartreuse, "  he  writes,  to  his  friend  West,  "  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation 
that  there  was  no  restraining."  And  again  :  "  You  have  death 
perpetually  before  your  eyes;  only  so  far  removed,  as  to  compose 
the  mind  without  frighting  it."    When  in  the  North  of  England, 

speaking  of  a  cata- 
ract,  he   says  :   "  I 
stayed    there,  not 
-  .  7-  wiibont  shuddering, 

a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  thought  my 
trouble  richly  paid  ; 
as  the  impression  will 
last  for  life."  Indeed 
that  thrilling  emo- 
tion felt  in  the  midst 
of  awful  and  appall- 
ing objects,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  wo 
are  undisturbed  by 
fears  of  a  personal 
nature,  is  the  highest 
mental  pleasure,  re- 
ceived immediately 
through  the  senses, 
of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable. But  without 
further  discussion  of 
this  question,  let  us 
at  once  refer  to  our 
first  illustration,  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, showing  the 
new  carriage  road, 
with  the  omnibuses 
ascending  and  de- 
scending, the  build- 
ing now  erecting  on  the  summit  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  Sum- 
mit "  and  "  Tiptop  "  houses,  together  with  the  dome  of  the  obser- 
vatory which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  should  the  national  govern- 
ment furnish  the  aid  which  has  been  solicited.  Mount  Washing- 
ton is  the  monarch  of  the  White  Mountains.  "  They  crowned 
him  long  ago."    Various  measurements  of  its  height  have  been 


made  from  time  to  time,  but  mod- 
em science  has  now  accurately  de- 
termined its  height  to  be  6285  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
heights  of  the  other  peaks  arc  as 
follows:  Mount  Adnms,  5790  feet; 
Jefferson,  5710  feet;  Madison,  5361 
feet ;  Monroe,  5349  ;  Clay,  501 1  ; 
Eranklin,  4850;  Pleasant,  4715; 
Clinton,  4200.  The  carriage  road 
to  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton is  a  gigantic  enterprise,  carried 
through  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  skill.  The  charter  to  construct 
this  road  was  granted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  in  Jul  v,  1853, 
with  a  capital  of  550,000.  The  sur- 
veys were  immediately  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Ricker.  The  engineering  has 
been  most  thoroughly  performed 
both  as  to  grade  and  expense.  At 
the  same  time,  the  most  magnificent 
points  of  observation  are  obtained 
along  the  whole  line.  The  last  mile 
of  the  road  has  been  made  to  en- 
tirely encircle  the  upper  cone  of  the 
mountain,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  regular  ascending  grade  contin- 
ues to  the  level  plateau  on  the  top, 
6285  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
ocean.  The  road  commences  at  tho 
Glen  House,  at  the  north-cnstcrly 
base  of  Mount  Washington,  seven 
miles  from  the  Gorham  (N.  H.)  sta- 
tion on  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence Railroad  from  Portland  to 
Montreal.  It  is  eight  and  a  quarter 
miles  in  length.  It  is  sixteen  feet  in 
clear  width  between  the  ditching  and 
the  outer  angle  of  tho  roadway  or 
protection  wall.  The  outside  is 
raised  one  foot  higher  than  tho  in- 
side, giving  it  an  inward  slope  toward 
the  mountain  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  one  foot.  This  prevents  washing  of  the  road  bed,  an 
ample  ditch  being  constructed  on  the  inside,  with  sluices  under  the 
road  Sufficient  for  the  drainage  of  rain  or  snow  freshets.  The 
grade  in  no  place  exceeds  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  seven,  the  average 
being  one  in  nine  and  a  half.  The  construction  is  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  best  English  macadamized  roads,  there  being  from  four 
to  eight  inches  of  fine  broken  stone  on  the  entire  surface.  The 
grade  is  said  to  be  lighter  than  Napoleon's  road  over  the  Alps. 
There  arc  no  tunnels  and  heavy  masonry  arches  like  that,  how- 
ever, and  the  cost  is  consequently  much  less  per  mile.  In  all 
places  where  there  is  a  dangerous  precipitancy,  n  heavy  protection 
wall  is  built  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roadway,  three  feet  thick,  by 
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two  and  one-half  in  height.    The  work  was  begun  in  August, 
1854.    It  could  only  be  commenced  at  one  point — the  base  of  tho 
mountain — the  constructors  being  obliged  to  construct  it  as  they 
progressed,  in  order  to  convey,  by  teams,  their  provisions,  tools, 
etc.    Any  other  course  would  have  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
construction,  as  these  materials  would  have  had  to  be  carried  on 
men's  hacks,  it  being  impossible  to  get  a  horse 
along  the  line  over  the  rocks.    Eight  covered  om- 
nibuses, two  baggage  wagons  and  two  light  open 
wagons,  built   by  Messrs.  Downing  &  Sons,  of 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  arc  employed  on  the 
-S_  road.     The  omnibuses  are  very  ingeniously  con- 

y>  structed.     Externally,  as  our  engraving  shows, 

they  resemble  our  city  omnibuses.  They  are  de- 
signed each  for  twelve  passengers,  with  a  single 
seat  outside  for  the  driver.  The  seats  are  black 
walnut  arm-chairs ;  they  have  cane  bottoms  with 
stuffed  cushions,  and  arc  so  placed  that  the  pas- 
sengers neither  face  tho  horses  nor  each  other,  but 
will  sit  at  an  angle  of  forty -five  degrees  to  the  side 
of  the  omnibus,  giving  a  free  view  on  either  side 
of  the  road.  Each  seat  is  numbered,  and  tickets 
will  lie  sold  to  passengers  accordingly.  There  are 
six  windows  of  plate  glass  on  either  side,  one  for 
each  passenger.  The  safety  of  passengers  is  fully 
provided  for  by  a  new  application  of  brakes,  mov- 
ed with  a  wheel  by  the  driver's  foot,  and  the  "  set" 
upon  the  wheels  is  regulated  by  a  ratchet,  or  clip, 
fitting  into  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  or  brake.  1o 
insure  still  greater  safety  in  descending  the  moun- 
tain, the  application  of  the  brake  is  placed  within 
reach  of  each  passenger  by  a  strap  and  ring  lying 
on  tho  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  by  the  use  of  which 
any  one  can  instantly  block  the  wheels  and  arrest 
its'motion.  The  carriage  body  is  so  arranged  by 
screws  that  either  end  can  be  elevated  or  depress- 
ed so  as  to  have  the  floor  at  all  times  on  a  level. 
For  example,  in  ascending  the  hind  end  is  raised 
eight  or  ten  iucJies,  while  in  descending,  the  for- 
ward end  is  similarly  elevated.  The  eight  large 
omnibuses  arc  constructed  of  the  best  ash  timber. 
The  axles  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  bodies  are 
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placed  on  platform  springs  of  the  best  steel.  The  linin.es  are  of 
elegant  "  mosquette,"  and  the  exterior  panels  are  embellished  with 
views  of  mountain  scenery.  Each  vehicle  weighs  about  1500 
pounds,  and  in  ascending  will  be  drawn  by  four  powerful  horses, 
while  only  two  will  be  used  in  descending.  The  line  of  telegraph 
wires  shown  in  the  picture  is  designed  to  connect  with  the  line  now 
in  operation  from  Portland  to  Montreal,  and  extending  thence  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas.    The  president  of  the 
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road,  D.  O.  Macombcr,  Esq.,  has  established  his  reputation  by  the 
admirable  and  thorough  manner  in  which  he  has  managed  its  af- 
fairs from  the  outset.    Another  engraving  on  the  previous  page 
represents  the  "  Summit  House,"  erected  by  two  thorough-going 
Yankees,  Messrs.  J.  S.  Hall  and  L.  M.  Bosebrook,  in  1852.  The 
Structure  is  of  heavy  stones,  blasted  with  powder  from  the  mighty 
pyramid  on  which  it  stands.    It  is  24  by  64  feet,  secured  to  its 
foundation  by  cement  and  heavy  iron  bolts,  while  the  roof  is  tight- 
ened by  four  strong  cables.    The  "  Tip-top  House,"  on  the  bleak- 
eat  top  crag  of  Mount  Washington,  was  erected  by  Samuel  F. 
SpauHing  &  Co.    Both  these  houses,  together  with  the  summit 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain,  are  now  owned  by  the  Mount 
Washington  Road  Company,  and  the  houses  will  be  kept  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  road,  Mr.  C.  H.  V.  Caris.  The 
structure  depicted  in  our  tirst  engraving  is  designed 
to  supersede  these  buildings.     The  White  Mountains 
are  reached  from  Boston  via  the  Boston,  Concord  and 
Montreal  Railroad,  or  from  Portland,  via  the  great 
international  railroad    between  Portland  and  Mon- 
treal. The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  com- 
mences at  Portland,  Me.    By  this  route  the  excur- 
sionist is  set  down  at  Gorham,  New  Hampshire.  An 
ongraving  on  this  page  presents  us  with  a  view  of 
Portland,  the  Atlantic  terminus,  as  seen  from  Cape 
Elizabeth  Hill,  looking  northwest.    Portland  is  a  very 
interesting  city,  and  the  tourist  from  the  South  may 
well  linger  here  a  short  time  before  pushing  on  to  the 
AVhite  Mountains  or  to  Canada.     Its  population  is 
about  25,000  ;  and  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The 
scenery  in  and  about  Portland  is  very  attractive.  The 
second  cut  on  our  first  page  exhibits  a  correct  view  of 
the  "  Alpine  House,"  Gorham,  New  Hampshire,  91 
miles  from  Portland,  and  201  miles  from  Montreal. 
It  is  a  noble  edifice,  three  stories  in  height,  and  100 
feet  front  by  50  feet  in  width,  with  an  ell  of  about 
the  same  dimensions.  It  stands  on  a  table  land  closed 
up  by  mountains  on  all  sides.    In  the  rear  of  the 
house  is  the  Androscoggin   River.     The  view  of 
Mounts  Madison,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  given  in  the 
eighth  engraving  of  our  scries,  is  obtained  from  Ran- 
dolph Hill,  about  three   miles  from  the  "Alpine 
House,"  on  the  road  to  Lancaster.    In  the  quiet  of 
evening,  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  landscape  is 
in  shadow,  these  gigantic  masses  loom  upon  the  deep 
blue  sky,  giving  the  beholder  a  deep  impression  of  their  magni- 
tude and  grandeur.    The  Dixvillc  Notch,  some  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  White  Mountains,  and  shown  in  the  third  engraving  on  our 
first  page,  is  a  singularly  wild  mountain  pass,  with  precipitous 
sides  and  fantastic  craggy  pinnacles.    A  tolerable  road  winds 
through  this  gorge.    The  "  Crystal  Cascade,"  depicted  on  our  last 
page,  is  much  visited  by  artists  and  lovers  ot  nature.    It  is  about 
a  hundred  rods  to  the  right  of  the  road  which  now  connects  the 
great  routes  of  travel  east  and  west  of  the  mountains,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  "  Glen  House."    The  stream  which  feeds  it 
rises  among  the  heights  of  Mount  Washington,  and  after  winding 
its  way  through  unexplored  glens  and  forests,  here  finds  an  issue 
through  a  rent  in  a  ragged  bluff,  and  pours  down  a  rocky  descent 


of  some  eighty  feet.  "  The  water,  however,  does  not  come  down 
in  an  unbroken  sheet,  but  steps  from  shelf  to  shelf,  flinging  show- 
ers of  diamond  dust  on  the  impending  foliage,  until  finally  it 
takes  a  long  jump  into  a  deep  basin  with  a  ringing  noise,  as  if 
expressive  of  satisfaction  that  it  has  got  down  into  a  district  where 
it  can  pursue  its  rejoicing  course  with  greater  ease.  Such  is  the 
central  portion  of  the  cascade.  Over  other  projections  of  the  cliff, 
which  are  clothed  with  richly  shaded  green  mosses,  the  impulsive 

stream  occasion- 

.^g^g.  ally    shoots  in 

jlllBlk-  .jfr-?°-^sfes— ._  glassy  threads, 

-h->Ss4=-£  .'"-4|-,  tortuous  in  their 

B^^^^p^^^MB^J^^jg5^^^-;^^^  descent    as  the 

roots    of  some 

fj  -  -"_  -  '  - giant     tree,  a 

:-v  liquid  banyan. 

m/is,  Hemlock  and  Al- 

and the  ever 
tremulous  birch, 
contend  for  a 
footing  in  every 
seam  and  fissure 
of  the  contig- 
uous crags, 
grouped  and 
scattered  among 
their  projections 
in  a  manner  that 
delights  an  ar- 
tist, and  over  all, 
frowns  Mount 
Washington, 
strongly  in  con- 
trast with  the  bril- 
liant play  of  the 
cascade  and  the 
varied  and  lively 
green  of  the  ad- 
jacent forests." 
The     view  of 

Mounts  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  painting  their  bold 
outlines  against  the  sky  (forming  the  seventh  in  our  series),  is  a 
distant  view,  sketched  at  Gilead,  Me.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  their  contour.  The  Berlin  Falls,  in  our  last  engraving,  are 
about  six  miles  from  the  *'  Alpine  House,"  Gorham.  Here  the 
whole  volume  of  the  Androscoggin  is  poured  through  a  rocky  de- 
file scarcely  more  than  fifty  feet  in  width,  descending  in  the  space 
of  a  hundred  yards  nearly  twice  as  many  feet.  From  the  wooden 
foot-bridge  thrown  across  the  fall,  you  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the 
cataract  and  of  the  river  above  and  below.  The  bridge  consists 
merely  of  two  logs  thrown  from  the  shore  to  the  rocky  island, 
with  a  broad  platform  laid  upon  them.  "  When  about  to  be  put 
up,  it  was  a  wonder  to  some  how  the  logs  could  be  extended 
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across  the  chasm,  but  the  mystery  was  soon  solved.    The  person 
who  had  the  matter  in  hand  threw  a  couple  of  birch  poles  across 
the  dizzy  gulf,  and  by  direction  his  two  sons,  mere  lads,  ran  over 
on  them,  trusting  to  the  momentum  gained  in  a  start  from  a  point 
some  distance  back  to  steady  them  in  the  seemingly  perilous  ad- 
venture, and  by  their  assistance,  with  the  superior  power  exerted 
from  the  shore,  the  structure  was  soon  got  into  place."    From  the 
vicinity  of  these  falls  a  fine  distant  view  of  the  White  Mountains 
is  obtained.    The  lake  and  mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire 
covers  a  broad  area  in  the  northern  region  of  the  State,  varying 
from  one  hundred  miles  in  length  to  sixty-five  in  breadth.  There 
are  three  principal  points  of  interest  embraced  in  this  region. 
First,  Lakes   Winnipiseogee,  Squam  and  Ossipee,    and  other 
smaller  sheets  of  water,  with   "  Gun- 
stock,"  Coppel  Crown,"  "  Red  Hill," 
and  other    mountains ;    secondly,  the 
AVhite  Mountains  proper,  which  are  from 
seventy  to  ninety  miles  further  north, 
with  the  Sandwich,  Ossipee,  Chocorna 
and  other  celebrated  mountains  interven- 
^     ing ;  and  thirdly,  the  Franconia  moun- 
tains, lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  area, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  White  Mountains  proper.    The  Bos- 
ton, Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad  con- 
veys the  traveller  directly  to  the  most  in- 
teresting scenery.    Many  persons  prefer 
leaving  the  cars  at  the  "  Wiers,"  on  Lake 
Winnipiseogee,  and   crossing   the  lake 
by  steamer.    It  would  require  volumes 
properly  to  describe  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  adjacent  region — and  vol- 
umes have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Among  recent  publications,  Dr.  Ball's 
account  of  his  perilous  wandering  among 
the  mountains  last  fall,  is  very  interesting. 
Hut  we  consider  it  indispensable  for  the 
tourist  who  wishes  to  lie  well  posted  up 
in  this  romantic  region,  to  purchase  "In- 
cidents of  White  Mountain  Scenery,"  a 
handsome  illustrated  duodecimo  volume, 
by  Benjamin  G.  Willcy,  published  by 
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Nathaniel  Noycs,  No.  11  Cornhill,  in  this  city.     Mr.  Noyes  has 
also  published  another  very  useful  work,  entitled  "  Historical  Rel- 
ics of  the  White  Mountains."    These  two  contain  all  the  inform- 
ation requisite — local  guides  must  supply  the  rest.    The  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  former  work.    "  The  White  Monn- 
tains  embrace  the  whole  group  of  mountains  in  northern  New 
Hampshire,  extending  forty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  east  to  west.    The  term  has 
sometimes  been  applied  exclusively  to  the  central 
cluster,  including  the  six  or  seven  highest  peaks,  and 
very  properly,  though  in  its  comprehensive  sense  we 
think  it  should  embrace  the  extended  group.  Mount 
Blanc  and  Mount  Jura  constitute  not  the  whole  of  the 
Alps,  neither  do  Washington  and  Monroe,  the  AVhite 
Mountains.    Clustering  round  their  central  height, 
like  children  of  one  large  family,  no  merely  arbitrary 
division  should  ever  separate  them.  These  mountains 
arc  the  highest  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
'and,  in  clear  weather,  arc  descried  before  any  other 
land  by  vessels  approaching  our  eastern  coast ;  but  by 
reason  of  their  white  appearance,  are  frequently  mis- 
taken for  clouds.    They  are  visible  on  the  land  at 
the  distance  of  eighty  miles  on  the  sonth  and  south 
east  sides.   They  appear  higher  when  viewed  from  the 
northeast,  and  it  is  said  they  are  seen  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chamblee  and  Quebec'  The  Indian  name 
of  these  mountains,  according  to  Belknap,  is  Agioco- 
chook.   President  Alden  states  that  they  were  known 
to  some  of  the  more  eastern  tribes  of  Indians  by  the 
name  Waumbekketmethna  ;  Waumbckket,  signifying 
white,  and  methna,  mountains.  And  still  other  tribes 
gave  them  the  appellation  Kan  Ran  Vngarty,  the  con- 
tinued likeness  of  a  gull.    All  these  names,  wo  see, 
have  the  same  general  meaning,  and  refer  to  the  white 
appearance  of  the  mountains.     '  During  nine  or  ten 
months  the  mountains  exhibit  more  or  less  of  that 
bright  appearance,  from  which  they  are  denominated 
white.  In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  partly  dissolv- 
ed, they  appear  of  a  pale  blue,  streaked  with  white ;  and  after  it 
is  wholly  gone,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  they  are  altogether 
of  the  same  pale  blue,  nearly  approaching  a  sky  color ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  viewed  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  or  less,  they 
appear  of  the  proper  color  of  the  rock.     Light,  fleecy  clouds, 
floating  about  their  summits,  give  them  the  same  whitish  hue  as 
snow.    These  vast  and  irregular  heights,  being  copiously  replen- 
ished with  water,  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  cascades  ; 
some  of  which  fall  in  a  perpendicular  sheet  or  spout;  others  are 
winding  and  sloping ;   others  spread  and  form  a  basin  in  the 
rock,  and  then  gush  in  a  cataract  over  its  edge.     A  poetic  fancy 
may  find  full  gratification  amidst  these  wild  and  rugged  scenes, 
if  its  ardor  he  not  checked  by  the  fatigue  of  the  approach.  Al- 
most everything  in  nature,  which  can  be  supposed  capable  of  in- 
spiring ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  is  here  realized.  Old 
mountains,  stupendous  elevations,  rolling  clouds,  impending  rocks, 
verdant  woods  and  the  roaring  torrent,  all  conspire  to  enrapture.'  " 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 
CLOUD-PK  TURKS. 

BT  ROLANTUB. 

The  clouds  are  a  glorious  canvass, 

A  canvass  all  brightsome  aud  fair, 
On  which  the  warm  sunbeams  trace  ever 

Sweet  pictures  suspended  in  air; 
The  heavens  are  the  frames  that  enclose  them, 

And  God  is  their  hanger  ou  high ; 
He  draped  them  with  glorious  fringes. 

And  hung  them  above  in  the  sky. 

They  are  sweeter  than  any  11  old  master/* 

Their  colors  more  vivid  and  bright; 
On  high  they're  suspended  forever, 

Ne'er  hidden  from  out  of  our  sight; 
O,  blessed  be  God,  for  the  beauty 

Of  pictures  so  lovely  and  fair, 
"Which  he  hangeth  up  in  the  heavens — 

Cloud-pictures  suspended  in  air! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

"TIME  SETS  ALL  THINGS  RIGHT." 

BY  MAIIY  A.  LOWELL. 

Sarah  Bayi.ey  sat  reading  a  letter — not  a  pink,  nor  a  blue,  nor 
a  canary-colored  note,  written  with  a  crow's  quill,  perfumed  with 
violet,  and  scaled  with  blue  and  gold  sealing  wax ;  but  a  large, 
handsome  sheet  tilled  with  good,  legible,  clear  writing,  and  appar- 
ently very  interesting  to  the  fair  reader.  During  the  process  of 
reading  it,  Sarah's  eyes  had  more  than  once  suffused  with  tears, 
and  still  oftencr  her  beautiful  mouth  had  been  wreathed  in  smiles ; 
while  once  or  twice  she  had  burst  into  positive  laughter,  clear  and 
musical  as  a  fairy  chime. 

Her  cousin  Daniel  Bayley  sat  opposite.  He  marked  the  quick 
changes  on  her  countenance,  and  his  curiosity  was  roused  to  see 
what  brought  them  there.  He  admired  his  cousin  very  much,  and 
spent  more  time  in  her  morning  room  than  would  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  any  one  but  a  relation.  He  wanted  her  to  show  him 
the  letter,  remarking  that  it  was  beautifully  written. 

"  If  I  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  a  breach  of  trust,  I 
would  certainly  let  you  see  it,"  said  Sarah.  "Isabel  Kingsley 
does  certainly  write  a  beautiful  letter,  as  indeed,  why  shouldn't 
she !    She  docs  even-thing  well." 

"  You  increase  my  desire  to  see  this  letter,  Sarah ;  and  as  to  the 
breach  of  trust,  provided  that  the  sheet  you  hold  in  your  hand  con- 
tains no  secret,  there  is  no  more  harm  in  my  seeing  it,  than  there 
would  be  in  sitting  here  and  hearing  your  friend  converse  with 
you.  I  presume  she  would  have  no  objections  to  me  as  a  listener, 
if  she  talks  as  well  as  you  say  she  writes." 

"  But  I  shall  have  to  tell  her  some  day  that  I  allowed  you  to 
read  it,  and  perhaps  she  would  not  forgive  me." 

"  Why  do  you  tell  her,  then  ?" 

"  Because,  cousin  Daniel,  you  know  that  it  is  a  weakness  of 
mine  always  to  be  confessing.  I  cannot  rest  until  I  have  confessed 
to  a  friend  every  thought  of  my  heart,  every  word  I  have  said  of 
them,  every  deed  I  have  done  with  reference  to  them ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  if  I  should  let  you  see  this,  my  next  letter  to  Isabel  will  con- 
tain a  full  account  of  my  breach  of  trust." 

"  Nonsense,  Sarah  !  I  am  bound  to  read  that  letter ;  so  hand  it 
over!"  And  he  possessed  himself  of  the  treasure,  while  Sarah 
gave  it  up  half  reluctantly,  rather  than  it  should  he  torn  in  tho 
struggle  to  retain  it. 

"  He  read  it  hastily,  then  more  carefully,  and  a  third  time  he 
read  it  aloud  to  Sarah,  dwelling  upon  the  words  and  turning  their 
meaning  over  and  over. 

"  You  are  giving  more  importance  to  a  lady's  letter  than  they 
usually  obtain,"  said  Sarah.  "  It  is  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  to 
decry  them,  to  ridicule  or  denounce  them." 

"  Not  such  letters  as  this,  Sarah  ;  not  letters  that  show  the  writer 
to  have  a  kindly  woman's  heart,  and  a  clear,  active  brain  to  bal- 
ance it.  I  would  like  to  see  the  writer  of  this  letter.  I  fancy  that 
1  can  sec  her  without  the  aid  of  visual  organs.  Let  me  describe 
what  I  think  she  is,  Sarah,  and  you  shall  tell  me  if  I  am  right  or 
wrong  in  the  ideal  I  have  formed  of  her." 

"  Silly  fellow  ! — as  if  you  could  describe  a  person  by  reading  a 
letter !  That  will  do  to  go  with  your  nonsense  of  spiritual  affini- 
ties, and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Well,  try  me,  cousin  Sarah.  In  the  first  place,  this  Miss 
Kingsley  is  intellectual." 

"  Anybody  could  tell  that  by  her  letter,  as  well  as  you.  Of 
course  she  is." 

"  Then  she  is  handsome." 

"  Well — yes,  with  one  exception,  she  is." 

"  Bravo !  I  get  along  wonderfully.    She  is  very  neat." 

"  To  a  fault." 

"  I  knew  that  I  was  right  there.    She  has  an  elegant  taste,  and 
dresses  beautifully." 
"  I  grant  that,  too." 

"  Of  course  ;  I  know  what  I  am  describing.  She  has  abundant, 
wavy  hair." 

"  None  finer  in  the  world,  Daniel." 
"  Beautiful  teeth." 

"  Yes,  white  and  even,  and  ratlier^niall." 

"Eyes  'darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.'" 

"  Her  eyes  arc  not  so  perfect  as  the  rest  of  her  face,  I  will  tell 
you  candidly,  cousin  Daniel." 

"  Ah,  you  may  think  so.  You  will  never  see  one  woman  who 
will  allow  perfection  in  another." 


"  I  shall  have  my  revenge  for  that  sneer,  I  do  assure  your  lord- 
ship. '  Time  at  last  sets  all  things  right,'  and  I  believe  it,  because 
Byron  says  so.  All  but  one — no,  there  is  one  thing  that  you  can- 
not guess,  and  which  I  sincerely  think  can  never  be  made  just 
right — but  to  punish  you,  I  will  not  tell  you  what  that  is." 

"  What  a  malignant  creature  you  are,  Sarah." 

"No,  not  malignant  exactly;  but  perhaps  a  little  retributive  in 
my  wishes.    Have  you  got  through  with  my  friend  Isabel  I" 

"  Did  I  say  that  she  has  a  most  queenly  air,  and  is  very  finely 
formed  ?" 

"  No,  but  if  you  had,  you  would  not  have  exceeded  truth.  Sho 
lav?  claim  to  all  that." 
"  She  is  an  orphan." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  %" 

"  Because  I  plainly  sec,  by  the  perfect  independence  of  her  let- 
ter, that  she  has  no  one  to  govern  or  restrain  her,  and  yet  that  she 
is  as  fearful  of  doing  or  speaking  wrong,  as  if  she  were  constantly 
restrained  by  a  parent's  authority.  Now  there  is  one  point  which 
I  cannot  guess  at  all,  and  that  is  her  age." 

"  Really  !  does  not  your  black  art  extend  to  that  ?" 

"  No,  I  must  be  indebted  to  you  for  that  information." 

"  No,  you  wont.  I  never  betray  secrets ;  and  you  defined  a 
breach  of  trust  just  now  so  strongly,  that  I  should  not  dare  to  tell 
you." 

"  Never  mind  ;  that  is  not  so  very  important,  so  long  as  there  arc 
so  many  things  to  balance  it.  Still,  I  would  not  like  her  to  be 
very  old,  if  I  am  to  marry  her." 

"  You  marry  her,  cousin  Daniel !  Why,  you  do  not  mean  so  ?" 
"  I  do,  if  she  suits  me.  I  tell  you  what,  Sarah,  I  have  been 
drifting  about  the  world  long  enough  ;  and  I  begin  to  think  that  a 
man  is  thought  very  little  of  in  society,  until  he  establishes  himself 
in  a  homo  of  his  own.  Seriously,  I  like  that  part  of  tho  Bible 
where  it  is  said,  '  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families ;'  and  as  a 
poor  old  bachelor  must  necessarily  bo  one  of  the  solitary,  I  care 
not  how  soon  I  may  be  set." 

Sarah  Baylcy's  lip  quivered,  but  Daniel  did  not  sec  it,  for  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and  left  him  to  peruse  the  letter  onco 
more,  while  she  passed  out  into  the  garden.  She  had  a  struggle 
while  there  with  her  heart,  in  which  she  came  off  conqueror. 

Why  had  not  Daniel  Bayley  ever  thought  of  marrying  his 
cousin  Sarah  ?  Simply  because  she  was  his  cousin,  and  he  had 
almost  thought  her  a  sister.  He  never  thought  how  very  dear  he 
was  to  her  heart ;  how  far  above  the  love  of  any  relative,  however 
near,  was  the  sentiment  that  she  felt  for  him ;  how  far  beyond  the 
love  of  his  sisters  was  hers.  She  had  loved  him  from  her  child- 
hood when  he  was  already  a  man,  rude  in  speech  to  others,  but 
kind  and  gentle  to  her.  She  had  "  kept  his  sayings  in  her  heart," 
when  he  was  absent  for  long  years.  Her  welcome  when  he  re- 
turned home,  if  not  so  boisterous  as  that  of  his  sisters,  was  more 
deep ;  and  she  never  knew  what  it  was  to  bestow  a  passing  thought 
upon  any  other.  Daniel's  sisters,  with  whom  she  had  been 
brought  up  from  her  orphaned  infancy,  laughingly  called  her  an 
old  maid  ;  and,  in  their  unthinking  mirth,  had  often  coupled  her 
name  with  that  of  her  bachelor  brother.  But  they  never  suspected 
how  very  dear  he  was  to  her,  nor  how  nearly  they  touched  her 
heart  when  they  spoke  of  him  thus. 

All  was  over  now  then !  Daniel  had  determined  to  marry,  and 
he  had  no  thought  of  her,  of  course ;  she  had  so  dreaded  that  be 
should  bo  separated  in  any  way  from  her.  It  had  been  so  pleasant 
to  wait  on  him — to  do  a  thousand  little  offices  for  him,  that  Maria 
and  Emeline  never  thought  of  doing,  and  which  he  over  seemed  to 
expect  from  her  hand,  only  too  willing  to  be  thus  employed.  And 
now  her  heart  was  to  he  thrown  back  upon  itself,  lonely  and  deso- 
late. It  would  cost  her  a  great  deal  she  thought  to  hide  all  that 
she  should  suffer  ;  but  she  determined  to  brave  it  out,  and  let  no 
one  suspect  that  she  was  a  repining,  disappointed  being.  Indeed, 
she  would  try  to  rejoice  in  Isabel's  happiness,  if  Daniel  could  love 
her.  Sarah  knew  of  one  impediment  to  his  love,  she  thought,  but 
she  would  not  have  named  it  for  the  world,  lest  he  might  think 
she  was  jealous  of  her  friend  ;  sho  would  not  meanly  deprive 
Isabel  of  the  chance  of  his  loving  her. 

She  did  not  see  Daniel  much  that  day ;  but  when  she  did,  he 
was  full  of  words  about  her  friend,  seeming  really  to  think  that  he 
was  giving  Sarah  a  great  pleasure.  He  did  not  know  that  sho 
was  trying  to  attain  tranquillity  enough  to  answer  him  without 
tears,  and  his  words  flowed  on  about  Miss  Kingsley. 

"I  would  go  and  sec  her,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  impossible  at  this 
stage  of  ray  business  to  leave  it  for  an  hour ;  and  I  fear  much  that 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  out  in  the  next  steamer — but  I  shall  write 
to  her,  and  ask  her  correspondence.  I  shall  expect  Barton  the 
day  before  the  steamer  sails,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  prolit 
by  his  coming.    It  is  very  provoking,  but  I  do  not  sec  any  remedy." 

Barton,  his  head  clerk,  did  not  arrive  until  the  very  day  of  sail- 
ing. It  was  Sarah's  hand,  however,  that  had  prepared  everything 
for  his  comfort ;  she  had  packed  his  clothes,  arranged  the  papers 
which  Barton  was  to  do,  and  had  made  all  things  straight  for  his 
going.  Maria  and  Emeline  laughed  at  her  for  her  pains,  but  she 
went  on  quietly,  satisfied  that  he  would  like  all  that  she  did. 

The  moment  came  for  him  to  depart.  He  kissed  his  sisters 
affectionately,  and  looked  round  for  Sarah.  Twice  she  was  called 
before  she  could  make  her  eyes  presentable.  Daniel  did  not  notice 
it,  but  as  he  bade  her  good-by,  ho  charged  her  to  plead  his  cause 
with  Miss  Kingsley.  She  thrust  oft'  his  hand  from  her  arm,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room.  The  last  moment  was  up  that  he  could  stay, 
and  he  soon  forgot  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  his  cousin's 
behaviour;  for  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  on  his  way  to  Europe. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  he  wrote  to  Miss  Kingsley,  and  told 
her  in  what  way  a  part  of  her  character  and  life  had  been  revealed 
to  him.    He  described  himself,  liis  own  virtues  and  failings,  his 


admiration  of  a  noble  woman,  his  indifference  to  mere  personal 
beauty,  his  utter  disregard  of  wealth.  He  would  not  ask  her  to 
answer  this  letter,  but  should  he  write  her  again,  he  would  earn- 
estly entreat  her  to  answer  him. 

Miss  Kingsley  received  the  letter  on  the  day  after  the  steamer 
sailed,  and  her  surprise  at  the  unexpected  contents  was  extreme. 
She  had  heard  Sarah  speak  of  her  cousin,  but  had  never  seen  him  ; 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  blame  Sarah  severely  for  showing  her 
letter.  A  few  moments  told  her  how  foolish  this  feeling  would  be 
towards  her  friend,  and  she  read  the  letter  again  carefully.  It 
bore  tho  impress  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
what  is  due  to  woman.  It  appealed  to  her  best  feelings,  and  it 
told  her  plainly  ami  honestly  how  well  such  a  man  could  love  ono 
who  should  earn-  out  his  ideal  of  female  excellence.  With  this 
she  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present — for  tho 
writer  was  far  beyond  her  reach,  and  had  bound  her  not  to  answer 
it  until  she  should  hear  from  him  again. 

To  say  that  Isabel  Kingsley  was  not  pleased  would  he  false. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  an  object  of  love.  It  was 
through  Sarah's  partiality  for  her  she  thought  that  it  had  come 
about,  and  of  course  Sarah  had  told  him  all ;  sho  believed  that  he 
was  fully  apprised  of  all  her  perfections  and  imperfections.  Stand- 
ing before  her  glass  that  night,  she  wept  as  she  looked  at  the  un- 
fortunate eye  that  was  shown  to  her  shuddering  gaze.  It  was  a 
hopeless  case,  for  wealth  had  been  poured  out  like  water  to  relieve 
or  even  to  ameliorate  its  condition,  and  to  no  avail.  Would  tho 
honest  love  which  spoke  out  in  every  line  of  the  letter  which  sho 
held  in  her  hand,  stand  proof  against  this  terrible  misfortune? 

During  the  seven  or  eight  weck6  in  which  she  waited  for  a  let- 
ter, she  saw  Sarah  only  once.  Only  a  brief  word  or  two  was  said 
in  reference  to  Daniel,  for  Sarah  felt  too  deeply,  and  Isabel  too 
conscious,  for  conversation  respecting  it.  Sarah  felt  that  she  had 
not  carried  out  Daniel's  injunction ;  but  she  thought  it  was  hard 
enough  to  part  with  all  her  cherished  dreams,  to  give  up  all  that 
had  made  her  happiness,  without  being  called  upon  to  beg  anoth- 
er's acceptance  of  it.  That  was  the  feather  too  much ;  and  even 
Sarah,  good  as  she  was,  could  not  submit  to  that  martyrdom  of 
herself. 

The  letter  arrived  in  due  season — a  letter  which  Isabel  felt 
bound  to  answer,  and  which  she  did  answer,  with  all  the  splendid 
diction  and  beauty  of  expression  that  had  so  satisfied  the  fastidi- 
ous Daniel  Bayley  in  perusing  her  letter  to  his  cousin.  Now  tho 
letters  came  thick  and  fast.  A  regular  communication  was  estab- 
lished, and  became  more  and  more  lover-like  on  both  sides ;  some- 
times Isabel  would  feel  that  the  first  sight  of  her  might  disenchant 
her  lover,  but  the  subject  was  too  painful  to  dwell  upon,  and  sho 
willingly  dismissed  it.  A  little  frankness  on  her  part  with  Sarah 
— an  inquiry  how  much  he  knew  of  her  personal  appearance — 
would  have  set  all  right ;  but  an  indescribable  sense  of  personal 
deformity  haunted  the  poor  girl,  and  the  present  was  too  delicious 
to  her  loving  heart  to  give  up  for  an  uncertain  future. 

Sarah,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  Isabel  would  disclose 
everything,  and  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  rooting  from  her  heart 
all  the  affection  which  she  felt  for  her  cousin,  and  tho  brave  and 
true-hearted  girl  strove  long  and  well.  If  Daniel  could  be  happier 
with  another,  she  argued,  surely  she  ought  to  rejoice  in  his  happi- 
ness ;  and  although  she  now  believed  that  she  could  never  trust 
again,  yet  she  earnestly  endeavored  to  fix  her  mind  upon  her  other 
duties,  and  to  forget,  if  possible,  that  she  had  ever  suffered  it  to 
wander. 

At  length  Daniel  Bayley  was  expected  home.  Isabel's  heart 
was  in  a  fever  of  expectation,  of  love,  and  of  dread — of  love,  for 
trulv  and  earnestly  had  she  learned,  from  the  noble  and  manly 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  letters,  to  feel  that  she  could  not  be 
parted  from  that  dear  hope ;  of  dread,  lest  one  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  but  which  ever  weighed 
upon  her  mind,  should  come  between  her  and  her  happiness. 

Sarah  had  neither  hope  nor  dread;  she  had  resigned  all  thoughts 
of  her  cousin,  except  as  a  friend  ;  and  if  she  sometimes  sighed  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  another  his  wife,  she  still  believed  that  she 
could  better  resign  him  to  Isabel  than  to  a  stranger. 

Ho  came,  and  the  moment  ho  could  command  his  time,  he 
started  for  Overton.  Sarah's  hands  assisted  him  to  get  ready  for 
the  journey ;  Sarah's  lips  bade  him  godspeed.  If  she  went  to 
her  own  room  to  weep,  no  one  knew  it,  for  when  she  came  forth, 
there  was  a  smile  of  peace  on  her  countenance. 

She  was  sitting,  on  the  third  day  of  Daniel's  absence,  at  a  win- 
dow that  overlooked  the  garden.  It  was  midsummer,  and  the  twi- 
light dews  came  down  gratefully  on  the  parched  earth,  and  brought 
calm  and  serenity  upon  human  hearts.  She  was  thinking  of  tho 
absent,  and  imagining  that  Isabel  was  spending  this  hour  with  her 
cousin.  A  touch  upon  her  shoulder,  and  she  looked  up  to  seo 
Daniel.  A  change  had  come  over  his  noble  couutenanco.since  ho 
went,  full  of  hope  aud  expectation,  to  meet  Isabel  Kingsley.  Ho 
looked  wan  and  subdued,  and  his  air  and  manner  were  altered. 
Sarah  guessed,  but  dared  not  give  utterance  to  her  thought. 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  nie,  cousin  Sarah?"  said  ho,  after  a 
pause. 

"I  answered  nil  your  questions,  Daniel.  Am  I  to  he  blamed, 
because  I  left  you  to  test  the  truth  of  the  ideal  beauty  with  which 
you  invested  Isabel  Kingsley  ?  How  did  I  know  that  the  purity 
of  her  character,  her  intellectual  attainments,  her  winning  manners, 
would  not  compensate  to  yon  for  one  unfortunate  defect,  for  which 
she  is  not  responsible,  and  for  which  she  has  suffered  a  thousand 
fold  more  than  you  can  imagine  ?" 

"  Had  I  known  of  it  before,  Sarah,  it  is  barely  possible  that  I 
might  have  been  reconciled — and  yet  I  hardly  think  it  would  have 
been  the  case.  You  know  how  much  value  I  attach  to  beautiful 
eves.  They  are  the  indices  of  toe  soul.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  it  pains  me  at  this  stage  of  our  pleasuut  intercourse,  when 
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my  whole  stay  abroad  has  been  brightened  and  cheered  by  letters 
from  Isabel,  to  break  up  the  dream  I  had  cherished  of  a  happy 
home  when  I  returned." 
"And  why  not  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Ask  yourself,  Sarah.  Could  you  love  a  being, 
however  lovely  otherwise,  whose  beauty  was  marred  by  such  a 
defect1?" 

"  I  think  I  could." 

"No,  Sarah,  you  mistake  your  strength  of  mind.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  no  such  strength.  Not  all  Miss  Kingslcy's  wealth,  nor  her 
otherwise  faultless  beauty,  could  reconcile  me  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  never  hinted  that  I  might  be  shocked  at  the  horrible  obliquity 
of  that  eye.    Heavens  !  it  haunts  me  yet  I" 

"  Daniel  Baylcy,  for  shame  !    You  are  not  worthy  of  Isabel !" 

"  I  grant  it ;  and  she  is  not  worthy  of  me.  One  moment  was 
enough  to  disenchant  me.    I  did  not  even  to  speak  to  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  so  ?" 

"  I  do.  Miss  Kingsley  was  absent  at  a  large  party ;  she  did  not 
return  until  late,  and  of  course  it  would  have  been  presumption  to 
approach  her  then.  In  the  morning  she  was  pointed  out  to  mo  by 
a  gentleman,  who  volunteered  to  introduce  me.  She  stood  with 
her  back  towards  me.  Her  perfect  figure,  her  wcll-clioscn  morning 
costume,  her  beautiful  hair,  were  all  seen  at  a  glance  as  I  entered  ; 
but  a  mirror  before  which  she  stood  gave  me  back  that  eye,  and 
shocked,  miserable,  and  half-fainting  (don't  laugh  at  me,  Sarah!) 
I  left  the  room,  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  I  came  away." 

"And  this  is  your  conduct  to  my  noblc-hcarted  friend?" 

"I  own  it;  but  there  was  cause.    I  was  deceived." 

"  You  were  indeed,  my  poor  cousin — and  yet  how  could  sho  tell 
you?" 

"  Sarah,  tell  me,  would  you  have  done  as  Isabel  has  done  ?" 

"I  have  never  been  placed  under  like  circumstances." 

"But  I  know  you  would  not.    You  love  truth  too  well." 

"  I  do  love  truth,  Daniel ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  give  you — I 
mean  it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  one  up  in  the  way  she  must 
have  done.    It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  beloved !" 
I  "  Sarah  I" 

"Well,  cousin?" 

"  You  shall  not  call  me  cousin  !  What  a  blind,  senseless  fool  I 
have  been  not  to  see  before  what  I  sec  in  those  beautiful  eyes  this 
moment !  You  love  me,  Sarah  !  I  see  it  in  those  quivering  lips, 
and  those  beautiful  eyes,  that  never  looked  so  sweet  to  mo  until  I 
saw  Isabel  Kingsley's.  And  believe  me,  I  always  loved  you ;  but 
your  quiet,  sisterly  conduct  towards  me  made  me  think  that  it 
could  not  be.  And  then  you  were  so  interested  for  your  friend, 
too — so  willing  to  give  mo  up !  Such  disinterested  friendship 
ought  to  meet  its  reward.    Sarah,  you  shall  marry  me  I" 

"  Vain  fellow  !  do  you  think  I  would  condescend  to  accept  tho 
second  place  in  any  man's  heart  I" 

"First,  Sarah! — first!  I  loved  you  years  before  I  thought  of 
Isabel.  But  how  could  I  think  that  the  quiet  little  girl  who  moved 
about  our  household,  performing  the  duties  of  a  sister,  and  never 
looking  or  speaking  aught  but  kind  and  sisterly  words — how  could 
I  think  that  she  could  love  me  as  I  wished  i" 

Ah,  Sarah,  how  will  }rou  resist  this  appeal  3  The  most  exacting 
friendship  could  not — ought  not  to  require  this  second  sacrifice.  It 
woukl  have  been  too  much  to  expect  of  poor  human  nature — too 
much  to  expect  of  woman's  loving  heart,  had  she  not  responded 
truly  to  his  words  of  affectionate  tenderness. 

Poor,  poor  Isabel !  We  can  only  hope  for  thee,  that  some  beau- 
tiful soul,  whose  outward  eye  is  darkened,  but  whose  inner  eye 
can  estimate  thy  many  perfections,  may  one  day  be  led  to  thee  by 
that  mysterious  providence  which  "  brings  forth  that  unexpected 
hour,"  that  unites  hearts  together  in  bands  of  love  ; — of  love,  in 
which  the  outward  is  but  a  shadow,  and  not  the  reality.  "  Timo 
sets  all  things  right." 


FRANKNESS. 

Frankness  is  supposed  to  bo  a  common  virtue.  It  is  most  un- 
common. It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  thing.  It  requires  truth, 
simplicity,  love  and  genuine  goodness.  Men  speak  plainly  when 
they  do  spoak,  hut  they  are  not  open  and  free.  Many  speak  truths 
very  plainly  when  angry ;  many  speak  pleasant  truths  frankly. 
But  few  there  are  whose  souls  are  so  balanced  in  an  atmosphere  of 
love  that  they  speak  whatever  needs  to  be  said,  to  each  and  to  all, 
plainly,  gently,  fully.  The  dearest  friends  live  together  for  years 
without  daring  to  speak  things  which  they  know,  and  which  each 
party  knows  that  the  other  knows.  Barents  live  with  a  reserve 
years  long  toward  their  children.  Children  carry  untouched,  un- 
syllabled,  thoughts  and  feelings  that  take  hold  of  their  very  being. 
Friends  meet  and  part  day  by  day — friends  so  true  that  they  would 
almost  die  for  each  other,  or,  what  is  harder  than  this,  who  are 
willing  to  live  for  each  other — and  never  speak  of  things  that  each 
knows  is  passing  in  the  other's  mind.  It  is  very  strange  to  see 
people  come  up  in  conversation  to  topics  that,  by  a  tacit  free- 
masonry, are  sacred,  and  without  word  or  look  one  glides  past  on 
ono  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  and  meet  beyond,  going 
down  tho  common  channel  again.  Was  there  ever  a  thoughtful, 
sensitive  person,  that  dared  to  be  open,  transparent,  frank  ?  But, 
however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christian  people 
are  not  frank  enough  for  each  other's  good.  If  men  knew  how  to 
speak  the  truth  in  love,  how  rich  might  one  become.  A  man 
might  stand  then  in  the  focus  of  the  wisdom  of  all  his  friends. 
But,  refusing  to  let  their  lights  shine,  men  now  grope  in  the  partial 
light  of  their  own  wisdom,  distempered  by  self-love. — New  York 
Independent. 

 4 .  ma  m  i »  

MAGNIFICENT  CYPRESS. 
In  the  gardens  of  Chepultepce,  near  Mexico,  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  magnificent  cypress,  called  the  Cypress  of 
Montezuma.  It  had  attained  its  full  growth  when  that  monarch 
was  on  the  throne  ( 15:20),  so  that  it  must  now  be  at  least  four  hun- 
dred years  old ;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the  vigor  of  youthful  vegeta- 
tion. The  trunk  is  forty-one  feet  in  circumference,  yet  tho  height 
is  so  majestic  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass  appear  slender. 
At  Santa  Marie  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress  ninety-three  and 
a  half  feet  in  circumference,  which  does  not  yet  show  the  slightest 
symptom  of  decay. — Saturday  Gazette. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SPENSER'S  "FAERY  QUEEN." 

ITS  FIRST  RECITAL. 

JtY  JOHN  D.  PBESCOTT. 

It  was  late  one  lovely  summer  ovening  when  a  weary  traveller 
reached  the  summit  of  one  of  the  long  ranges  of  hills,  so  frequent 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Before  him,  almost  as  far  as  the  cyo  could 
reach,  extended  a  wild  moorland,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  blue 
ranges  of  mountains,  like  the  one  on  which  he  stood.  The  part- 
ing sunbeams,  reposing  on  the  distant  hills,  reflected  their  varied 
and  gorgeous  light  from  the  stained  windows  of  an  ancient  fortal- 
ice,  perched  fantastically  on  a  craggy  eminence,  almost  in  tho 
middle  of  the  moor.  At  its  base  glided  a  placid  stream,  which 
meandering  through  tho  wild  plain,  lost  itself  among  the  adjacent 
hills,  while  far  beyond  a  beautiful  lake  received  the  sun's  adieu  on 
its  glassy  surface.  Tho  whole  scene,  expressive  of  deep  repose, 
was  inexpressibly  soothing  to  the  jaded  spirits  of  the  traveller. 
As  he  descended  into  the  plain,  tho  beauties  of  tho  place  were  more 
forcibly  impressed  upon  him.  Around  the  castlo,  hemlocks  and 
filberts  and  laurels  blended  their  foliage  with  the  broader  leaves 
of  numerous  other  trees,  enclosing  a  little  world  of  solitude. 
Every  little  tuft  of  earth  banging  loosely  on  the  rocks,  was  gar- 
nished with  flowers  of  tho  most  various  and  brilliant  hues,  whilst 
the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  pure  stream  sent  back  to  the  eyo  of 
the  beholder  the  reflected  images  of  the  beauties  that  encompassed 
him.  The  massive  rocks  which  formed  tho  mouldering  turrets  of 
the  castle,  wore  time-worn  and  moss-grown,  and  here  and  there 
were  seen  the  tendrils  of  the  ivy,  or  the  hardy  evergreens,  which 
had  thrust  their  roots  within  the  clefts,  and  drawing  thence  their 
slender  sustenance,  had  expanded  into  shady  trees,  or  more  hum- 
ble shrubs. 

The  sun  had  now  disappeared,  but  the  twilight  still  lingered  in 
this  green  retreat  as  if  reluctant  to  part  with  so  much  beauty,  or 
cloud  it  in  tho  shades  of  night.  Hastily  approaching  the  castle, 
though  stopping  for  a  timo  to  note  the  charming  scene,  the  stranger 
knocked  loudly  at  the  gates.  His  summons  was  answered  by  a 
hungry  looking  porter,  who  conducted  him  through  a  long  hall  to 
a  Spacious  library,  in  the  midst  of  which,  enveloped  in  books  and 
papers,  sat  the  poet  Spenser,  studiously  occupied  in  deciphering  a 
manuscript  by  the  fading  twilight. 

"  Master  Spenser,"  said  tho  new-comer,  to  attract  his  attention. 

"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  I  bid  thee  hearty  wclcomo  to  my  solitary 
Kilcolman,"  said  the  poet,  his  eyes  glistening  with  pleasure,  as  he 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  extended  his  hand  with  heartfelt  cordiality. 

After  exchanging  their  affectionate  greetings,  they  sat  clown  to- 
gether and  beguiled  the  long  hours  of  evening  in  felling  their  mu- 
tual experience,  and  recounting  the  various  fortunes  that  had  at- 
tended them.  Raleigh  delighted  Spenser  with  his  voyages,  adven- 
tures, and  his  imminent  perils  on  land  and  sen  ;  while  Spenser  told 
of  his  solitary  occupations  in  his  lonely  retreat — how  he  had  beau- 
tified and  adorned  the  bleak  moor,  and  christened  it  with  the  poet- 
ical name  Armulla  Dale  ;  bow  he  was  about  to  court  his  muse 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  noble  oak,  which  bordered 
on  the  fair  Mulla.  To  this  spot  Spenser  asked  his  guest  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  morrow,  and  "  listen  to  some  poor  rhymes  he  had 
just  completed." 

The  knight  joyfully  consented,  at  tho  same  time  begging  his  in- 
dulgence to  a  little  ditty  of  his  own  : 

"  So  piped  they  on  until  they  both  were  weary, 
By  change  of  turns,  each  making  other  merry." 

And  Night  had  long  drawn  his  sable  curtains,  ere  they  parted  and 
retired  to  rest. 

Arising  with  the  sun  on  the  following  day,  they  slowly  pursued 
their  delightful  walk, 

"  Amongst  the  cooly  shade 
Of  the  green  alders  by  the  Mullac's  shore," 

beguiling  the  time  in  pleasant  conversation,  or  in  contemplating 
the  loveliness  of  nature  around  them.  Now  their  walk  took  them 
among  the  forest  trees,  and  the  vistas  formed  by  their  graceful 
stems  gave  partial  glimpses  of  the  "  melodious  Mulla's  "  rippling 
waters,  glistening  in  the  morning  sun.  Now  they  emerged  into 
open  shades,  varying  in  breadth,  sometimes  so  small  that  the  en- 
twining boughs  of  the  trees  made"  darkness  over  their  heads,  and 
then  enlarging  to  let  in  gleams  of  sunlight,  and  anon  opening  yet 
wider  into  little  dewy  meadows,  on  which  the  sunbeams  lay  in 
glistening  silence. 

Proceeding  through  scenes  like  these,  they  came  to  a  glade  where 
the  forest  trees  were  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  than 
usual,  and  where  tho  ground  beneath,  cleared  of  coppice  and  un- 
derwood, was  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  the  softest  and  most  lovely 
verdure,  screened  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  by  the  gnarled 
branches  of  a  huge  oak.  Closo  by  this  grassy  knoll  murmured 
the  winding  Mulla,  and  over  its  curling  waves  the  knight  skipped 
a  few  pebbles,  while  his  friend  was  arranging  his  manuscripts. 
They  then  disposed  themselves  for  their  morning  diversion;  Ral- 
eigh reclining  his  graceful  length  upon  the  green  sward,  and  rest- 
ing his  head  Upon  his  arm,  and  Spenser  sitting  erect  against  the 
massive  trunk  of  the  oak  which  his  verse  has  rendered  immortal. 

Tho  various  effects  produced  by  the  brilliant  light  upon  the  fresh 
wet  leaves  of  the  trees,  their  knotty  boughs  and  slender  trunks,  the 
checkered  shadows  on  the  velvet  lawn,  the  picturesque  attitudes  of 
the  two  friends,  and  the  placid  surface  of  the  meandering  stream, 
reflecting  on  its  crystal  bosom,  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
a  poet  or  a  painter. 

Spenser  now  began  with  the  most  graceful  elocution  tho  recita- 
tion of  his  poem.  At  first  he  read  in  a  modest  tone  the  low  music 
of  the  babbling  water  accompanying  the  melodious  lines,  and 
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adding  to  their  beauty,  but  soon,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  hi 
verse  ho  infused  into  his  recitation  all  the  pathos  of  his  romantic 
nature. 

Raleigh  was  at  first  attentive,  then  interested,  then  absorbed, 
and  th.cn  fired  with  enthusiasm.  The  adventures  of  Una  and  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  aroused  all  that  was  chivalrous  within  him. 
The  perils  and  obstacles  which  beset  their  progress,  just  suited  his 
adventurous  spirit,  while  the  ardent  devotion  and  filial  piety  of 
Una  captivated  his  lively  imagination.  He  often  burst  forth  into 
involuntary  expressions  of  delight,  and  as  his  friend  read  off  tho 
concluding  lines  of  the  first  book,  be  exclaimed  : 

"  If  thou  gettest  not  that  published,  Spenser,  thou  'rt  the  veriest 
fool  that  over  wrote  verse." 

"  Think'st  thou  it  worthy  !"  asked  Spenser,  dubiously. 

"Ay  do  I,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  it  containeth  a  philosophy  wor- 
thy of  master  Bacon ;  it  evinceth  a  skill  in  human  nature  that 
would  make  Will  Shakspeare  blush  ;  it  breatheth  forth  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  that  poor  Sydney  might  have  emulated  ;  and  it  hath  a 
prcttiness  of  rhyme,  a  speciality  of  description,  and  a  rareness  of 
conceit  which  hath  been  equalled  by  none,  and  I  say  to  thee  again, 
if  thou  gettest  it  not  published,  thou'rt  the  veriest  ass  that  ever 
rhymed  a  couplet  I" 

The  poet  was  overwhelmed  at  tho  encomiums  bestowed  by  Ral- 
eigh on  his  simple  muse.  He  looked  thoughtfully  on  tho  grass, 
as  tho  idea  of  publication  was  suggested,  but  merely  observing  that 
the  rest  might  not  please  tho  fancy  of  his  friend  so  well,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  recount  the  exploits  of  Sir  Gurfan. 

Long  after  noon  sat  Colin  Clout  on  that  verdant  hillock,  tuning 
his  oaten  pipe  to  strains  which  charmed  the  senses  of  his  enrap- 
tured auditor,  and  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  west,  ere  the 
beautiful  Amoret  was  safely  rescued  from  the  giant's  power  by  tho 
heroic  exploits  of  Britomartis.  As  the  poet  finished,  he  folded  his 
manuscripts,  and  placing  them  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet,  pro- 
duced from  an  adjacent  coppice  a  small  white  skiff,  his  face  the 
while  wearing  evident  marks  of  pleasure,  as  he  listened  to  his 
friend's  extravagant  expressions  of  delight. 

A  long  and  interesting  conversation  ensued,  as  they  slowly 
rowed  up  the  cool  and  peaceful  stream,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
the  fresh  green  boughs  of  the  overhanging  trees.  Raleigh  strongly 
urged  his  friend  to  accompany  him  to  England,  and  read  his  poem 
at  court.  He  painted  the  fascinations  of  the  queen  in  the  most 
lively  colors,  ascribing  to  her  a  long  catalogue  of  virtues,  moral 
and  intellectual.  Spenser's  modesty  struggled  long  with  his  desire 
for  a  name,  and  his  innate  sense  of  merit,  but  tho  rhetoric  of  Ral- 
eigh, which  no  one  could  use  more  skilfully,  finally  prevailed,  and 
ere  they  had  reached  Kilcolman  Castle,  he  had  complied  with  all 
his  wishes. 

After  partaking  of  some  slight  refection,  they  soon  retired  to 
rest  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  fatiguing  duties  of  the  morrow — 
the  ono  to  dream  of  fauns,  and  faeries,  of  knights,  and  dragons, 
and  dungeons,  and  giants,  and  tiltings  at  tourneys  to  win  tho 
smiles  of  fan-  ladies  ;  and  the  other,  with  golden  visions  of  a  bril- 
liant future,  with  dreams  of  court  favor,  and  noble  aspirations  for 
an  immortal  fame. 

Arising  early  on  the  following  morning,  Spenser  bade  an  affec- 
tionate adieu  to  his  lonely  home,  and  proceeded  on  his  eventful 
journey  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  There  he  read  the  Faery  Queen 
a  second  timo.  He  poured  out  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign  a  strain 
of  the  most  delicate  adulation  that  ever  genius  breathed  into  the 
cars  of  royalty  ;  which  made  courtiers  sigh  for  their  fallen  fame, 
and  the  rarest  wits  of  England  blush  at  their  insignificance.  Ho 
adorned  her  virtues  with  the  most  precious  gems  of  his  rich  imagi- 
tion,  and  clothed  her  simplest  acts  in  all  the  romance  which  his 
chivalric  fancy  suggested. 

But  the  sweet  pipings  of  Colin  Clout  wore  not  confined  to  a 
romantic  court,  and  posterity,  as  well  as  the  maiden  queen,  has 
cause  to  thank  the  providence  which  brought  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
to  the  lonely  moorlands  of  Armulla  Dale. 


Wc  arc  born  to  trouble ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  whilst  we 
live  in  this  world  we  shall  have  it,  though  with  intermissions  :  that 
is,  in  whatever  state  we  arc,  wo  shall  find  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  therefore  the  true  way  to  contentment  is  to  know  how 
to  receive  these  certain  vicissitudes  of  life, — the  returns  of  good 
and  evil,  so  as  neither  to  he  exalted  by  the  one,  nor  overthrown 
by  the  other,  but  to  bear  ourselves  toward  everything  which  hap- 
pens with  such  ease  and  indifference  of  mind,  as  to  hazard  as  little 
as  may  be. — Sterne. 
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REV.  THOMAS  STARR  KING. 

As  the  portrait  of  this  eloquent  and  popular  preacher 
indicates,  he  is  still  quite  a  young  man,  though  in  the 
zenith  of  an  honorable  fame.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  King,  who  married  Miss  Susan  Starr, 
both  of  New  York  city,  where  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born,  December  17,  1824.  During  his  youth,  his 
father  removed  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  to  take  the  pas- 
toral care  of  a  church,  and  here  young  King  went 
through  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  his  entering 
college.  This  last  project,  however,  was  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  But  while  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  a  public  school  teacher,  and,  afterwards,  clerk  in 
the  navy-yard  at  Charlestown,  he  pursued  an  extensive 
course  of  study,  theological  and  classical,  and  probably 
made  more  rapid  progress  from  the  intensity  of  his  de- 
sire for  self-culture  than  if  he  had  received  the  advan- 
tages of  a  collegiate  institution.  "  Nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  him  who  wills."  So  rapid,  indeed,  was  his  pro- 
gress, that,  in  September,  1846,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  of  his  father's 
parish  in  Charlestown,  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1848, 
he  married  Miss  Julia  M.  Wiggin,  of  Kast  Boston,  and, 
in  the  same  month,  was  installed  as  the  successor  of 
Rev.  David  Fosdick  (resigned)  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Hollis  Street  Church  in  this  city.  As  a  preach- 
er, Mr.  King  is  one  of  the  most  popular  divines  of  the 
day.  Earnest,  sincere,  zealous,  setting  forth  the  truths  , 
of  the  gospel  and  the  principles  of  a  high  morality  with 
rare  eloquence,  he  secures  without  an  effort  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  his  auditory.  But  he  does  not  re- 
semble the  divine  satirized  by  Crabbe  : 

M  A  pious  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  man  or  God  himself  can  ask." 

His  parochial  duties  during  the  week  occupy  a  largo 
portion  of  his  time,  and  yet  by  a  systematic  employ- 
ment of  his  hours,  he  is  enabled  to  answer  the  calls  of 
friendship  and  of  society  at  large.  He  is  also  a  con- 
tributor to  various  leading  periodicals,  and  his  written 
style  is  as  remarkable  for  its  purity,  vigor  and  finish,  as 
Iiis  oratory  is  for  fine  originality  and  point.  He  has 
delivered  orations  and  addresses  on  various  occasions, 
and  always  with  brilliant  success.  A  contemporary 
writer,  in  Eoring's  "  Hundred  Boston  Orators,"  says  : 
"  Mr.  King's  peculiarities  of  mind  and  style  are  charac- 
terized by  fluency,  grace,  sweetness  and  vigor.  His 
intellect  appears  to  have  no  obstructions  to  its  movement.  Con- 
fusion of  thought,  partial  grasp  of  manner,  feeble  hold  upon  lan- 
guage, have  no  place  in  his  clear,  decisive  mind  ;  and  the  result  is 
a  remarkable  felicity  of  expression,  in  which  the  thought  is  clothed 
in  its  appropriate  form  without  any  appearance  of  effort.  With 
great  facility,  surcness  and  swiftness  of  perception,  and  powers  of 
combination  capable  of  instant  action  on  what  is  perceived,  he 
seems  to  comprehend  a  subject  at  a  glance,  to  dispose  its  various 
topics  in  their  right  relations  with  equal  readiness,  and  to  unfold 
it  in  sermon,  lecture,  or  oration,  with  the  lucid  vigor  and  splendor 
of  one  to  whom  apt  words  and  signilicant  images  are  'nimble 
servitors.'  The  metaphysical  and  imaginative  tendencies  of  his 
mind  meet  and  cohere  and  work  together  in  his  ordinary  mental 
action,  and  he  therefore  touches  no  subject  which  he  does'not  both 
analyze  and  adorn.  To  talents  thus  active,  penetrating  and  bril- 
liant, he  adds  solid  acquirements  in  theology,  philosophy,  historv 
and  general  literature,  and  a  largeness  of  view  and  sobrictv  of 
judgment,  unlikely  to  he  caught  in  any  of  the  cants,  or  entangled 
in  any  of  the  crotchets  of  the  day.    As  a  public  speaker,  he  hap- 


the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  village  and  mountain  to 
the  wasting  faculties  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  fastens  to 
every  steam  shuttle,  that  flies  back  and  forth,  and  hither 
and  thither,  an  invisible  thread  of  fraternal  influence 
which,  entwining  seashore  and  hill  country,  mart  and 
grainfield,  forge  and  factory,  wharf  and  mine,  slowly 
prepares  society  to  realize,  one  day,  the  Saviour's  prayer, 
'  that  they  may  all  be  one.'  The  beneficent  genius  of 
the  age  keeps  his  special  and  invisible  express,  laden 
with  packages  of  providential  blessings,  upon  every 
train  that  runs  through  our  communities ;  and  it  seems, 
as  the  cars  fly  along  the  avenues  which  selfish  traffic 
has  created,  that  the  villages  which  are  everywhere 
threaded  like  beads  along  the  iron  wires,  arc,  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  '  counted  off  by  the  spirit  of  our 
age  as  so  many  pater-nostcrs  upon  its  rosaiy,  in  its 
swift  worship  of  gratitude  for  the  dawn  of  the  a^e  of 
peace.'  "  How  truly  he  says,  elsewhere,  of  the  Father 
of  our  country : — "  Washington  could  not  havo  been 
less  removed  from  our  country  than  when  he  died.  His 
spirit  rose  to  greater  influence  than  it  had  when  housed 
in  a  mortal  frame.  It  passed  into  the  finer  robe  of  lite- 
rature and  history,  and  has  become  a  guest  in  every 
house.  The  statesman  and  the  patriot  go  to  bun  now 
for  counsel,  and,  as  he  speaks  to  them  through  their 
reverent  meditations,  no  mixture  of  earthly  passions 
alloys  the  wisdom  he  imparts.  His  name  is  invoked  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  party  conflict  when  they  threaten 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  ;  his  grave  sheds  an  effiuence 
of  patriotic  zeal  and  faith  in  heavenly  help ;  and  his 
character,  by  its  simple  sublimity  and  strength,  teaches 
the  eyes  of  American  childhood  what  grandeur  there  is 
in  virtue,  and  what  glory  swathes  the  patriot's  name." 


REV.  THOMAS  STARR  KING. 


pily  combines  elegance  with  energy,  and  is  exceedingly  popular." 
As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  clothes  with  beauty 
the  current  topics  of  the  day,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  fertility  of 
his  imagery,  we  select  a  passage  from  his  discourse  at  the  Railroad 
Jubilee  in  this  city,  in  September,  1851.  "After  the  mercantile 
heart  had  devised  and  secured  those  iron  tracks  and  flying  trains, 
God  took  them  for  his  purposes.  Without  paying  any  tax  for  the 
privilege,  he  uses  them  to  quicken  the  activity  of  men ;  to  send 
energy  and  vitality  where  before  were  silence  and  barrenness ;  to 
multiply  cities  and  villages,  studded  with  churches,  dotted  with 
schools,  and  filled  with  happy  homes  and  budding  souls ;  to  in- 
crease wealth  which  shall  partially  be  devoted  to  his  service  and 
kingdom,  and  all  along  their  banks  to  make  the  wilderness  blos- 
som as  the  rose.  Without  any  vote  of  permission  from  legislatures 
and  officials — even  while  the  cars  are  loaded  with  profitable  freight 
and  paying  passengers,  and  the  groaning  engines  are  earn- 
ing the  necessary  interest, — Providence  sends,  without  charge, 
its  cargoes  of  gooil  sentiment  and  brotherly  feeling ;  disburses  the 
culture  of  the  city  to  the  simplicity  of  the  hamlet,  and  brings  back 


ASCENT  Of  MONT  BLANC. 

The  picture  on  this  page  exhibits  a  scene  the  contem- 
plation of  which  alone  i  enough  to  shake  the  nerves  of 
a  timid  person.    Yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.    The  trav- 
ellers in  the  group  arc  tied  together  by  ropes  which  the 
guides  hold  at  each  end.    To  fall  on  the  slippery  and 
overhanging  verge  of  the  cliff,  would  be  sure  destruc- 
tion.   Such  a  casualty  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
these  terrific  passes.    The  travellers  always  proceed 
when  they  reach  the  regions  of  snow  in  single  file  and 
tied  together,  because  there  arc  numerous  pitfalls  open- 
ing into  deep  gulfs,  into  which  a  man  is  liable  suddenly 
to  sink.    But  these  perils  do  not  withhold  the  adventurous  spirit 
from  daring  them.    To  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  an 
achievement  that  compensates  for  great  suffering  and  great  dan- 
ger.   Even  the  hardships  have  their  charms  in  retrospect.  The 
escapes  are  in  interest  in  proportion  to  the  danger  encountered. 
Held  to  the  guides  by  ropes,  trying  each  step  among  narrow  devi- 
ces and  openings  concealed  by  snow,  clinging  with  arms  and  kn 
to  ice  in  motion,  walking  in  narrow  and  uncertain  ridges  between 
dark  chasms,  crossing  by  frail  ice-bridges  unfathomable  depths, 
retracing  painfully-taken  steps,  sometimes  scaling  a  precipice, 
sometimes  let  down  a  wall  of  ice,  slipping  to  the  verge  of  a  yawn- 
ing abyss,  missing  your  foothold  and  with  difficulty  recovering  it, 

 all  these  things,  terrific  to  anticipate  and  to  encounter,  become, 

when  they  have  conducted  to  the  achievement  of  a  fixed  purpose, 
subjects  of  even  pleasing  retrospection  ;  and  the  traveller  who  has 
once  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  "  monarch  of  mountains,"  is 
never  weary  of  reviewing  his  experience.  Its  grandeur  ever  calls 
forth  the  most  powerful  emotions  of  awe  and  sublimity  from  tho 
soul. 


MODE  UF  ASCENDING  MONT  BLANC. 
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BALTIMORE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  establishment  of  female  colleges  is  an  evidence  of  the  refine- 
ment and  progress  of  the  age,  and  is*  peculiar  to  our  country. 
Many  are  now  in  successful  operation,  in  which  ladies  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  full  collegiate  course  of  study,  with  the  privilege 
of  regular  graduation,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  exercises 
of  literary  societies,  etc.  One  of  the  most  nourishing  of  these  is 
the  Baltimore  Female  College,  an  institution  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.  M.  This  seminary  of  learning  was 
created  a  college  proper  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  the  De- 
cember session,  1849,  with  authority  to  confer  degrees,  and  endow- 
ed with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  most  favored  female  insti- 
tutions. It  embraces  two  departments,  the  collegiate  and  prepara- 
tory. The  course  of  study  in  each  is  three  years,  designated  by  as 
many  different  classes.  The  president  is  assisted  in  the  duties  of 
instruction  by  eleven  professors  and  teachers  of  various  branches. 
The  sixth  annual  commencement  took  place  in  the  new  assembly 
room,  Baltimore,  June  27,  before  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies 
and  gentleman,  by  whom  the  exercises  of  the  evening  were  highly 
appreciated.  Degrees  were  conferred  and  medals  awarded  on  this 
occasion.  The  Parthenian  Society  of  this  institution  publish  a 
handsome  literary  monthly,  entitled  the  "  Parthenian,"  conducted 
with  great  ability.  At  a  late  meeting  of  this  society,  Miss  Sarah 
T.  Potter,  of  Virginia,  presiding,  the  ladies  voted  the  silver  medal 
of  their  institution  to  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  D.D.,  Washington  Ir- 
ving, Professor  Sparks,  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  W.  Gilmorc  Simms,  Mrs.  Lydia 
H.  Sigourney,  N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  Morris,  Esqs.  The 
college  is  very  fortunate  in  its  president.  Mi-.  Brooks  is  a  finished 
classical  scholar  and  critic,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  life  has  been 
devoted  to  teaching.  He  thus  brought  to  his  present  sphere  every 
pre-requisite,  and  his  success  has  been  commensurate  with  his  ex- 
ertions. Beloved  and  respected  by  his  pupils,  he  exerts  an  influ- 
ence over  their  minds  and  hearts,  which  develops  their  faculties  to 
the  fullest  extent. 


The  Gold  Fiend. — The  demand  for  this  extremely  interesting 
story  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  has  exceeded  even  that  for  "  The 
Greek  Adventurer."  This  is  highly  gratifying  to  us,  as  it  evinces 
the  fact  that  we  fully  meet  the  public  taste  in  our  liberal  endeavors 
to  please.  We  shall  continue  these  excellent  novellettes,  from  the 
best  pens  in  the  country. 


A  Proposition. — A  French  Catholic  priest  has  published  a 
pamphlet  in  Paris,  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  pope  shall  remove 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  preside  over  the  Christian  Church.  We 
think,  however,  the  pope  will  prefer  the  eternal  city  as  a  residence. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  cry  of  "  mad  dog  "  is  coming  up  again.  Many  hon- 
est animals  are  put  to  death  on  suspicion  of  mania. 

....  Two  ingots  of  gold  were  lately  taken  out  of  McCulloch's 
mines,  North  Carolina,  which  weighed  450  dwts. 

 Every  face  is  beautiful  which  habitually  beams  upon  ours 

with  genial  smiles  of  affection. 

....  Freeman  Hunt  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  sort  of  commer- 
cial history  of  American  cities.    It  will  be  valuable. 

....  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  mind,  if  people  only  think 
of  furnishing  its  apartments. 

....  John  C.  Breckinridge,  the  democratic  vice  presidential 
candidate,  has  purchased  an  island  in  Lake  Superior. 

....  The  ancient  Greeks  buried  their  dead  in  jars.  We  wonder 
if  this  is  the  origin  of  "  family  jars." 

....  The  North  British  Review  thinks  the  poor  man's  tobacco 
ensures  the  peacefulncss  of  his  home. 

....  The  condition  of  woman  is  one  of  tho  measurements  of 
the  progress  of  nations — America  is  an  example. 

....  Lord  Elgin  at  a  Portland  dinner  toasted  "  America's 
greatest  poet,  Samuel  Longfellow  !" 

....  Lamartine  styles  M.  Desplaee,  his  voluntary  agent  in  this 
country,  his  "other  self" — his  halved  heart. 

....  There  are  over  rive  hundred  applications  for  admission  into 
that  noble  institution,  the  New  York  Free  Academy. 

....  James  Lee,  of  New  York,  is  the  gentleman  through  whose 
exertions  the  Washington  monument  in  Union  Square  exists. 

....  Nauendorf,  a  watchmaker  in  the  hands  of  the  Rotterdam 
police,  pretends  to  be  the  lost  dauphin  of  France. 

....  A  fashionable  dry  goods  dealer  in  Philadelphia  advertises 
a  lace  scarf  worth  1500  dollars. 

....  A  fall-sized  real  cashmere  sells  in  Paris  or  London  for 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars.    Think  of  it. 

....  The  Franciscan  monks  are  about  erecting  a  monastery  at 
Alleghany,  Cattaraugus  county,  New  York. 

....  Mrs.  Lydia  Elliott,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  died, 
lately,  at  the  age  of  103  years,  4  months,  25  days. 

....  The  steamer  Aquila  lately  arrived  in  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  Mississippi  River — an  event  in  northwestern  history. 

....  Don't  drive  your  horses  fast  during  the  dog-days.  Their 
sufferings,  remember,  arc  unspeakable. 

....  It  is  predicted  that  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  will  once 
again  be  the  outlets  of  western  trade. 

....  Dr.  Deck  thinks  tho  500,000,000  of  embalmed  Egyptians 
in  the  Nile  mummy  pits  would  make  good  printing  paper. 


OUR  EIGHTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

On  the  5th  day  of  last  month  we  (that  is  the  United  States) 
entered  on  our  eighty-first  year — an  advanced  period  in  the  life  of 
an  individual,  a  mere  starting-point  in  tho  life  of  a  nation.  We 
are  literally  just  beginning.  There  are  men  living  among  us  who 
look  back  through  tho  whole  period  between  '76  and  '56,  and  trace 
the  course  of  empire  from  the  start.  If,  even  to  us  representatives 
of  Young  America,  our  growth  and  expansion  seem  marvellous, 
what  must  it  seem  to  those  old  men  whose  memories  embrace  the 
,the  entire  period  1  We  were  then,  in  the  inception  of  our  career,  a 
struggling,  scattered  handful  of  borderers  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  but  comparatively  a  foothold  on  the  continent.  The 
great  inner  wealth  of  the  land  in  which  God's  providence  has  placed 
us  was  then  undeveloped.  The  colonists  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Machinery  had  but  partially  come  to  the  aid  of  manual 
labor.  Communication  between  scattered  colonies  and  even  indi- 
viduals was  difficult,  tedious  and  expensive.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, there  was  but  a  limited  exchange  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment. But  a  common  danger  produced  a  common  union.  A 
community  of  feeling  on  the  question  of  servitude  or  independence 
enabled  the  scattered  colonies  to  baffle,  in  a  long  and  bloody  war, 
the  proudest  power  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  built  up  navies  out 
of  nothing ;  it  created  generals  more  skilled  than  the  best  which 
European  schools  could  furnish,  and  armies  of  recruits  more  in- 
trepid in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  than  the  trained  veterans  that 
foreign  gold  brought  into  the  field. 

At  last  the  foreign  war  ceased — the  savage  within  our  borders 
was  driven  back  howling  into  the  wilderness.  Agriculture,  relieved 
from  an  exhausting  drain,  clothed  our  fields  with  golden  harvests. 
Commerce,  no  longer  shrinking  from  the  enmity  of  man,  spread 
her  white  sails,  and  gathered  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  her 
golden  fruits.  The  pioneer  marched  resolutely  inland  with  his  axe 
and  rifle;  the  school  and  the  church  rose  simultaneously ;  the  hum 
of  machinery  was  heard  in  towns  that  rapidly  grew  up  into  cities. 
Schools  grew  into  academies — academies  into  colleges.  The  fame 
of  the  nation  went  abroad.  Another  war  with  the  parent  country 
only  added  to  the  lustre  of  our  reputation.  More  recently  a  war 
on  the  same  continent  still  further  illustrated  our  glory,  and  gave 
us  another  State  on  the  Pacific,  large  and  rich  enough  for  an  em- 
pire in  itself — and  now  we  stand  before  the  world,  accomplished  in 
arts  and  arms,  rich  in  land,  rich  in  gold,  richer  yet  in  the  character 
of  our  brave  men  and  our  fair  women,  a  confederation  of  thirty-one 
States,  each  sovereign,  yet  bound  together  with  links  of  adamant, 
forming  one  compact,  invulnerable  mass. 

How  insignificant,  in  view  of  the  great  triumphs  and  glories  of 
our  career,  appear  the  feuds,  and  discords  and  strife  which  have 
now  and  then,  here  and  there,  ruffled  the  mighty  stream  of  empire 
in  its  flow.  How  utterly  insignificant  they  seem,  compared  to  the 
mighty  and  radical  convulsions  of  the  old  world  during  tho  same. 
Do  wo  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  great  experiment  ?  As  well,  to 
borrow  an  illustration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Withington,  might  we,  as 
we  gazed  on  one  of  the  mighty  streams  of  the  South,  the  broad  and 
impetuous  La  Plata,  doubt  of  its  waters  reaching  the  oceans  to 
which  they  are  tending  in  their  irresistible  sweep.  Let  the  enemies 
of  our  country  make  the  most  of  our  local  dissensions — let  foreign- 
ers predict  that  our  political  fabric  is  tottering  to  its  fall — we 
Americans  know  that  it  is  as  firmly  set  as  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  their  everlasting  base.  We  know  that  power  and  independence 
now  and  forever  is  the  fortunate  destiny  of  this  most  fortunate  of 
nations. 

PAPERS. 

In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  book  printed 
in  the  Low  Dutch,  containing  upwards  of  sixty  specimens  of  pa- 
per, made  of  different  articles,  the  result  of  one  man's  experiments 
as  early  as  1772.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  tough  fibrous  vegetables  and  even  animal  substances  have 
at  one  time  or  another,  been  employed.  The  roots  of  trees,  their 
bark,  the  vine  of  hops,  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  the  stalks  of  the 
nettle,  the  common  thistle,  the  stem  of  the  hollyhock,  the  sugar- 
cane, cabbage  stalks,  wood  shavings,  saw-dust,  hay,  straw,  willow, 
and  the  like,  have  all  been  used,  says  Herring,  in  his  work  on 
modern  and  ancient  paper-making,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 


High  Life. — A  Russian  princess  with  an  unpronounceable 
name,  has  been  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  hard  labor  in  Siberia, 
for  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Her  son, 
who  was  an  accomplice,  has  been  deprived  of  his  rank  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  army. 


The  Vitriol  Man. — The  vitriol  man,  or  a  vitriol  man,  has 
made  his  appearance  in  Havana,  ruining  ladies  dresses  at  the 
church,  concert  and  opera.  Sometimes  he  "  draws  it  mild,"  mere- 
ly throwing  red  pepper  in  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  "  In- 
sane, but  harmless,"  we  presume. 


Mount  Auburn. — A  delightful  resort  in  the  summer  is  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  No  one  is  unimproved  by  stepping 
aside  sometimes  from  tho  dusty,  noisy  track  of  life,  and  musing  on 
high  and  holy  things  among  the  graves  of  the  departed. 

 ♦  m  m  m  »  

Hoe  Cake. — Several  of  the  European  governments  are  giving 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  hoe  cake  for  the  benefit  of 
their  subjects.  Before  a  great  while,  many  of  them,  perhaps,  will 
find  that  all  their  cake  is  dough. 


"Ex-Santa  Fe." — The  renowned  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  of 
the  N.  O.  Picayune,  was  at  last  accounts  building  a  saw  and  grist 
mill  at  New  Braunfels,  Texas.  He  has  run  a  good  many  saws  in 
his  day. 


MUSIC  FOR  TILE  MILLION. 

A  cute  Yankee  genius  in  Worcester  has  succeeded  in  changing 
the  scream  of  the  steam  whistle  into  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and 
the  new  invention  has  been  successfully  applied  to  one  of  the  loco- 
motives on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad.  Now,  instead  of 
the  ear-piercing  strains  that  heralded  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
train,  we  shall  listen  to  such  dulcet  melodies  as  those  with  which 
Orpheus  lulled  the  vigilance  of  Cerberus  when  he  went  to  seek  his 
wife  in  a  region  hotter  than  the  tropics.  Listead  of  a  midnight 
yell,  "  murdering  sleep,"  like  Macbeth  in  Mr.  William  Shakspeare's 
play  of  that  name,  we  shall  hear  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,  When 
slumber's  chain  hath  bound  mc."  To  announce  the  approach  of 
the  train,  the  music  will  start  up  "  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  I" 
When  a  sable  African  is  discovered  on  the  track,  the  warning  will 
be  given  in  the  shape  of  "  Out  of  the  way,  old  Dan  Tucker !" 
When  a  cow  is  overtaken  and  prematnrely  turned  into  beef,  her 
dying  ear  will  be  soothed  with  the  suggestive  music  of  "  Still  so 
gently  o'er  me  stealing."  When  a  train  rushes  out  of  the  station- 
house,  without  giving  a  breathless  lady  time  to  get  on  board,  we 
shall  hear  "  The  girl  I  left  behind  me."  When  the  weather  is  fair, 
of  course  the  engine  will  play  "  Sparkling  and  bright;"  and  when 
the  reverse  happens  to  be  the  case,  "Loud  roared  the  dreadful 
thunder."  Of  course  the  engineer  must  be  a  man  of  exquisite 
musical  taste  and  good  judgment,  and  the  machine  supplied  with 
a  full  repertory  of  airs.  We  should  suggest  that  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  it  play  " Hail  Columbia "  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," so  that  the  passengers  might  sing  those  patriotic  and  stirring 
odes — only  we  are  afraid  that  the  accompaniment  might  prove  a 
little  too  heavy  for  the  voices.  Who  shall  say,  after  this  invention, 
that  we  are  not  a  musical  people ;  or  that  machinery  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  perfection  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that 
in  time  we  shall  have  mechanical  orchestras  and  automaton  prima 
donnas  on  the  high  pressure  principle,  and  then  a  tea-kettle  will 
enable  every  family  to  boil  its  own  music. 


Friendly. — The  peace  address  from  the  citizens  of  Manchester, 
England,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  a  ponderous  docu- 
ment with  31,641  signatures.  We  should  like  to  shake  every  one 
of  the  hands  that  signed  it. 


The  Army  Worm. — Of  course  the  army  worm  has  committed 
great  ravages  among  the  corn  and  cotton  crops  in  the  Southwest, 
for  the  speculators  say  so — "  and  they  are  all — all  honorable  men." 


The  Iron  Road. — The  Dutch  are  covering  the  north  of  Hol- 
land with  a  perfect  maze  of  railways.    They  captured  it  long  ago. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr  Stow,  J.  P.  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Windsor,  Vt.,  to  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Hall;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Anthony  F.  Hamm  to  Miss  CarolineE. 
Haskell;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Charles  Roby  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Coffin;  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  Joseph  Tillinghast  to  Miss  Amelia  Maria  Odiorne;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Amos  G.  Osgood  to  Miss  Kate  Amanda  Cutter,  both  of 
Charlestowu. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  B.  Frank  Clements  to 
Miss  Clarissa  Story,  of  Essex. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  Mr.  James  Por- 
ter to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Berry,  both  of  Easton. — At  Stoughton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Den- 
nis, Mr.  Charles  R.  Hill  to  Miss  Margaret  A.  Drake— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Lakeman  to  Miss  Hannah  M.  Rogers. — At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  William  B.  Knight  to  Miss  Mary  R.  Blftney,  both  of  Mar- 
blehead. — At  Kingston,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Burgess  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Marden,  both  of  Newburyport. — At  Lowell, by  liev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr. 
George  W.  Stearns  to  Miss  Harriet  S.  Twiss. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Dimmick.  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Tarbox  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Meader. — At  Taun- 
ton, by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Alexander  McKinley  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Ward. — At 
Andover,  by  George  Foster,  Esq.,  Mr.  Hamilton  L.  Moulton  to  Miss  Frances  J. 
Abbott,  both  of  North  Andover.  Also,  by  the  same,  Mr.  James  Hill  to  Miss 
Jane  Lund. — At  Nantucket,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  Mr.  Allen  B.  Fuller  to 
Miss  Hannah  M.  Fitzgerald. — At  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph W.  Hadfield  to  Miss  Margaret  Thompson. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  John  Rayner,  Esq.,  77;  Mr.  Edmond  Wallcston,58 ;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dudley;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  59;  Miss  Nancy  H.  Foster,  76. — At  Charles- 
town,  Mrs.  Hannah  C.  Hutchinson,  38. — At  Brookline,  Miss  Sarah  Elliot  Per- 
kins, 62.— At  North  Chelsea,  Capt.  Philtp  Eaton,  75.— At  Neodham,  Mr.  Oliver 
Hudson,  of  Boston,  59.— At  Waltham,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Frederick,  32.— At  Sa- 
lem, Miss  Caroline  A.  Hiltz,  20;  Widow  Mary  Bott,  68. — At  Newburyport,  Mrs. 
Abigail  Kilborn,  85;  Mr.  Nathan  Poor,  46;  Mrs.  Sarah  Waterhouse,  65.— 
At  Dracut.  Miss  Alma  A.  Richardson,  23. — At  Plymouth,  Mr.  William  King, 
72;  Mrs.  Esther  S.  Bcckman,  45;  Miss  Louisa  Burbank,  16;  Widow  Jerusha 
Beirce,  86;  Mr.  David  McCammon,  41 — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Nathaniel  J. 
Anthony,  23;  Mrs.  Susan  H.  Pierce,  30;  Mrs.  Ann  P.  Robinson,  34;  Mr.  Isaac 
Moore,  30. — At  Ware,  Mr.  Penuiel  Bacon,  84. — At  Middleborough,  Miss  Abby 
Sullivan,  24;  Mr.  Ezekicl  Turner,  87;  Mr.  Jason  Wilbur.  66.— At  Attleboro', 
Mr.  Isaac  Bailey,  42.— At  Pittsfield,  Dea.  Levi  Bradford,  62.— At  North  Adams, 
Mrs.  Ann  Bratton,  22.— At  North  Becket,  Mr.  Azubah  Ames,  82.— At  North- 
ampton, Miss  Mary  Ann  Wood.  6G. — At  Easthanipton,  Widow  Philena  C. 
Clark.  66.— At  Rutland.  Mrs.  Caroline  Smith.  42.— At  Orauge,  Mr.  Peter  Che- 
ney, 67. — At  Westboro,  Mr.  Noyes  Bryant,  74. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
Till:  AWAKENING. 

D  T    ELLRN    ALICK    MORI  A  RTT. 

Ah!  yesternight  in  visions  blest 

I  wandered  in  the  land  ideal, 
Unconscious  that  my  lot  was  cast 

Amid  the  shadows  of  the  real. 
For  o'er  my  heart  a  blight  had  passed, 

And  chilled  the  hope  it  fondly  cherished, 
That  bloomed  In  lide's  bleak  waste  the  last, 

For  peace  and  joy  had  early  perished — 
Alas!  how  early  perished. 

Mcthought  you  walked  beside  me  there, 

Through  paths  adorned  with  summer's  glory, 
And  mid  the  song  of  bird  and  breeze, 

You  whispered  love's  enchanting  story  ; 
But  ere  my  faltering  voire  dccbired 

How  long  you  had  my  heart  in  kecpiug, 
The  clouds  of  wakening  darkened  all, 

I  woke,  alas,  to  bitter  weeping — 
Ah  me,  to  bitter  weeping. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

L  I  F  B.'fi  CHANGES. 

BY  ANXIIS  CLAIR. 

There  was  a  marriage  festival  in  one  of  the  princely  mansions 
that  reared  its  proud  dome  on  Square.  Carriage  after  car- 
riage rolled  up  to  the  door  of  that  palace  home,  and  the  sound  of 
music  and  mirth  was  home  on  the  evening  air;  while  the  loiterers 
in  the  vicinity  would  never  for  a  moment  imagine  there  was  aught 
but  joy  and  happiness  within.  Gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  fair 
bride,  as  she  passes  the  richly  draperied  window,  loaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  stately  bridegroom,  who  looks  with  pride  on  the  queenly 
form  at  his  side.  How  well  she  becomes  the  diamonds  that  Hash 
from  brow  and  arm,  and  seem  striving  to  rival  the  lustre  of  her 
dark  eyes.  Watch  her  as  she  walks  with  proud,  unfaltering  step 
to  the  man  who  is  about  to  pronounce  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Can  you  read  the  expression  of  that  almost  matchless  countenance  ! 
Is  it  that  of  love  and  trust  in  one  for  whom  she  is  to  forsake  all 
others,  if  need  be,  and  cling  to  him  alone  ? — is  it  in  a  thrill  of  love 
and  happiness  that  she  walks  up  to  the  marriage  altar  .' — or  is  it 
pride  and  triumph  that  gleam  in  every  feature  of  her  fair  face  as 
the  marriage  vow  was  uttered  ?  In  that  hour,  before  the  altar,  her 
heart  beat  calmly  on  with  a  full,  measured  pulse ;  that  heart  had, 
in  a  former  day,  trembled  like  a  rosebud  upon  its  slender  stem 
when  stirred  by  the  evening  breeze,  at  one  glnnce  from  Clarence 
Tracy's  eyes. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  ended ;  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and  ere  the  solemn 
benediction  is  scarce  over,  ascend  the  carriage  step:,,  and  arc  borne 
away  to  their  elegant  home,  which  almost  surpasses  the  one  the 
lady  has  left. 

The  world  said  Mabel  Wentworth  was  beautiful,  and  her  pride 
almost  exceeded  her  beauty — she  had  loved  once,  truly  and  in- 
tensely, and  came  near  sacrificing  her  pride  to  that  love,  by  wed- 
ding the  poor  but  gifted  Clarence  Tracy.  But  ho  had  no  money ; 
and  when  the  stern  father  commanded  his  daughter  to  wed  the 
wealthy  foreigner,  she  obeyed — and  a  loving,  beating  heart  was 
sold  for  gold ;  and  in  a  not  far  distant  apartment  one  deeply 
stricken  and  desolate  was  sadly  dreaming  of  "  the  days  that  were," 
while  before  him  was  many  a  rose-tinted  note,  which  caused  the 
blood  to  rush  to  the  check  and  brow,  and  his  dark  eye  to  beam 
with  proud  determination.  He  hears  the  rattling  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  which  accompany  the  bride  to  her  new  home,  and  pass  so 
near  his  own  poor  apartment ;  but  he  hoars  them  as  though  he 
hoard  them  not,  and  his  mind  wanders  back  to  the  time  when  he 
had  first  met  the  daughter  of  the  millionaire  in  his  own  village 
home,  and  ignorant  of  her  rank  and  wealth,  had  sought  and  won 
her  hand.  Already  had  he  ascended  the  first  rolls  in  the  ladder  of 
fame  ;  already  had  he  made  a  commencement  towards  accumulat- 
ing the  much-coveted  ore,  and  at  each  step  forward  he  rejoiced,  as 
it  brought  him  so  much  nearer  Mabel  Wentworth. 

But  there  was  a  "  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams," 
for  scarce  five  days  had  elapsed  since  the  tidings  had  reached  him 
that  she  was  about  to  be  led  to  the  uttar  by  a  wealthier  suitor.  It 
was  with  unwavering  eye  and  careless  tone,  that  he  replied  to  the 
friend  who  communicated  the  tidings  ;  and  that  friend  little  knew 
the  anguish  his  words  caused,  as  Clarence  turned  away  and  sought 
his  own  lodgings,  to  think  and  to  act — yes,  to  think  and  act  for 
the  future. 

******* 
l'ale  and  tearful,  a  young  girl  enters  her  humble  apartment  in 
a  cheerless  boarding-liouse,  in  an  unfashionable  and  unhealthy  part 
of  the  city.  She  was  poorly  clad,  for  her  garments  were  much 
worn;  but  notwithstanding  she  was  an  interesting  child  (feu- she 
was  scarce  more  than  a  c-hikl),  with  light,  sun.hiny  hair,  and  dark 
eyes,  that  one  could  tee  from  their  troubled  look,  were  tremulous 
with  extreme  sensibility.  Is  it  wrong  to  murmur  at  her  hard  lot, 
and  cast  perchance  a  glance  of  envy  at  the  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able dwellings  opposite  !  It  was  easy  to  sec  that  in  that  gloomy 
attic  destitutiou  aud  want  are  no  strangers ;  that  sorrow  had  long 
pillowed  an  uchiug  liead.  All  day  long  had  this  lonely  and  sen- 
sitive creature  wandered  forth  in  the  busy,  bustling  city  in  search 
of  employment  But  uonc  would  trust  one  of  her  tender  years, 
and  wearied  with  repeated  disappointments,  she  again  returned  to 
her  lodgings  ;  she  was  met  by  her  landlady,  who  informed  her  that 
aha  must  immediately  pay  the  sum  due  for  board,  or  depart  that 
very  uight.    It  was  all  iu  vain  that  the  heart-broken  one  besought 


her  to  bear  a  little  longer ;  that  she  had  parted  one  by  one  with 
every  article  which  she  possessed,  until  nothing  remained  for  which 
she  could  obtain  the  most  trifling  sum. 

Thine  is  a  hard  and  sorrowing  lot,  and  no  wonder  the  question 
sometimes  arises,  why  a  wise  and  kind  Father  thus  afflicts  his  chil- 
dren ; — why  some  are  revelling  in  wealth  and  luxuries,  while  oth- 
ers arc  suffering  for  the  very  necessities  of  life.  These  things 
will  all  be  understood  when  we  go  to  his  house  of  many  mansions  ; 
therefore  toil  on,  weary  seamstress,  in  love  and  faith  in  Him,  and 
thy  award  awaits  thee — if  not  here,  in  heaven.  Life  for  thee  may" 
not  have  many  soft  and  pleasant  pathways,  where  flowers  are  ever 
springing  beneath  thy  footsteps,  and  clouds  may  sometimes  hover 
thick  and  dark  above,  obscuring  tho  sun  of  happiness.  But  never 
mind ;  for  He  secth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  ever  knoweth 
all  is  well. 

Mabel  Hamilton  once  more  sought  the  presence  of  her  landlady. 
But  all  pleading  was  in  vain ;  she  took  her  rudely  by  the  arm  and 
thrust  her  out  of  the  dark  room  into  the  still  darker  night.  A  few 
stars  were  gleaming  with  a  pale,  sickly  hue  through  the  dark 
clouds  that  were  shooting  athwart  the  city,  and  the  poor  girl  gazed 
upon  them  with  a  sad,  thoughtful  look,  which  expressed  no  hope 
in  the  future.  Alone  in  a  large  city,  without  home  or  friends, 
whither  should  she  go  ?  Onward,  still  onward,  she  bends  her 
weary  feet,  without  knowing  whither  they  tend ;  she  stops  not  until 
she  is  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  She  sinks  on  the  steps  of 
an  imposing-looking  mansion,  and  leaning  against  its  pillars,  seems 
lost  in  one  overwhelming  thought  of  utter  wretchedness;  and  then 
again  a  vision  of  childhood's  earlier  days  comes  over  her,  and  she 
is  the  idol  of  loving  parents,  though  all  this  is  remembered  as  a 
half-forgotten  dream. 

The  opening  of  the  door  recalls  her  to  herself,  and  the  words 
addressed  her  cause  a  new  pang  to  spring  up  in  her  already  deso- 
late heart.  The  master  of  the  house  steps  forward  with  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  his  servant  for  his  impertinence,  and  addresses  the  stran- 
ger kindly. 

"  Where  is  your  home !  Tell  me,  and  my  servant  shall  conduct 
you  there." 

An  involuntary  glance  upward  was  the  only  reply ;  but  Mr. 
Tracy  understood  it  all,  and  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Yes,  my  poor  child,  you  have  a  home  there ;  never  forget 
it."  And  he  led  her  forward,  and  placed  her  in  his  own  arm-chair 
opposite  the  fire  that  was  burning  brightly  in  the  open  grate. 

Mr.  Tracy  is  called  a  cold,  proud  mau,  but  he  gazes  on  the  face 
before  him  with  no  slight  interest.  Tho  deep  hazel  eye,  on  whose 
lids  a  tear  is  trembling,  the  bright  auburn  hair  that  is  clustering 
around  the  mournful  face,  the  graceful  form,  the  finely  cut  lip,  all 
remind  him  of  one  who  many  years  previous  he  had  folded  to  his 
bosom,  while  the  loved  one  had  confessed  that  life  would  be  a  joy- 
less blank  separated  from  one  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart's 
best  affections. 

And  she  had  said  the  truth — time  had  proved  it  so ;  for  all 
tho  sweet  blossoms  of  her  life  had  withered  and  been  crushed  be- 
neath the  footsteps  of  gold  ;  all  the  happiness  of  her  life  was  swept 
away,  as  it  seemed,  forever,  when  Mabel  Wentworth  Ijeeame  the 
wife  of  Woodbury  Delmore,  who,  instead  of  inheriting  a  valuable 
and  extensive  estate  in  England,  proved  to  be  a  profligate  adven- 
turer; and  after  spending  his  wife's  portion,  and  persuading  his 
stepfather  to  sign  notes  to  a  large  amount,  all  of  which  were  spent 
at  the  gaming-table,  he  fled  from  the  country,  leaving  a  family  that 
had  been  reared  in  luxury  reduced  almost  to  extreme  poverty. 

But  Clarence  Tracy  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ;  he  only  knew  that 
Delmore  took  his  bride  to  a  house  of  almost  princely  splendor, 
that  she  was  surrounded  by  the  exclusives  of  a  great  city,  who 
would  never  recognize  one  with  prospects  neither  of  wealth  nor  in- 
fluence. And  so  he  strove  to  forget ;  and  he  went  away  from  his 
native  city,  where  he  remained  until  honors  crowded  thickly 
around  him,  and  he  had  gained  that  which  would  place  him  (in 
the  eyes  of  the  time-serving  ones  who  bowed  tho  knee  to  Mam- 
mon) on  an  equality  with  one  he  had  once  truly  loved. 

But  on  his  return  to  his  early  home  he  did  not  seek  to  learn  the 
fate  of  Mabel;  he  knew  that  they  had  left  the  city,  aud  though  he 
was  courted  by  tho  circle  of  which  she  was  once  the  brightest  orna- 
ment, her  name  was  though  it  never  had  been — an  almost  forgotten 
sound  by  those  who  once  knew  her  best,  and  professed  to  love  and 
flatter  the  most.  Many  thoughts  and  memories  crowd  upon  the 
rich  and  great  man's  mind,  as  he  sits  silently  musing,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  girl  are  cast  sadly  down  in  a  half  dreamy  reverie. 
Suddenly  she  arises,  and  a  half-smothered  sigh  sounds  from  her 
lips,  as  she  moves  towanl  the  door.  Mr.  Tracy  reached  out  his 
hand,  while  a  kind  smile  was  on  his  tine,  manly  face : 

"  Where  would  you  go,  my  poor  child  ?  It  is  nearly  midnight." 
And  he  glanced  at  the  French  timepiece  over  the  fireplace. 

"  Alas,  I  do  not  know  !  I  have  no  home  !  What  will  become 
of  me  (" 

"  You  must  remain  here  to-night,  and  my  housekeeper  shall 
conduct  you  to  an  apartment,  and  afterwards  we  will  see  what  is 
best  for  you ;  but  first  tell  me  your  name." 

"  Mabel  Hamilton." 

Mabel  Hamilton  !  Mabel !  O,  how  that  name  penetrates  every 
recess  of  his  heart ;  and  then  those  eyes,  her  hair,  form,  everything 
— everything  but  the  proud  and  queenly  bearing,  were  so  like  his 
Mabel — once  his.  But  no,  it  could  not  be !  It  was  foolishness, 
weakness,  to  think  of  that  poor  child  of  want  in  connection  with 
the  pampered  and  proud  lady  he  had  known.  What  could  they 
have  been  to  each  other !  Nothing  ;  it  was  merely  a  chimera  of 
his  excited  imagination.  But  then  the  name  was  tho  same.  But 
what  of  that !  There  were  hundreds  of  Mabels  in  the  world !  He 
retired  for  the  night,  nngry  with  himself  to  think  memory  of  the 
past  had  the  power  of  affecting  him  so  much.      *      *  * 

"  And  you  are  sure,  Mabel,  dearest  Mabel,  that  it  is  not  grati- 


tude that  induces  you  to  give  your  consent  to  become  the  wife  of 
one  more  than  twice  yonr  age  *  I  would  know  if  love  alone  influ- 
ences you  in  this  event ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  cruel  sacrifice,  and  will 
be  productive  of  a  life  of  misery.  Be  true  to  yourself,  and  true  to 
me,  for  I  have  once  been  cruelly  deceived  ;  and  if  the  chains  that 
arc  to  bind  us  will  not  be  happily  worn,  speak  the  word,  and  yon 
shall  again  be  free." 

The  deep,  expressive  eye,  but  a  moment  before  beaming  with 
happiness,  fell  beneath  tin-  gaze  fixed  upon  her  own,  and  a  tear 
trembled  on  the  long  eyelashes  and  fell. 

"  I  am  answered.  Yon  arc  free,  Mabel !  I  was  too  hasty  in 
giving  way  to  the  thought  that  youth  anil  beauty  like  yours  could 
be  happy  as  the  wife  of  one  old  enough  to  be  your  parent.  For- 
give me,  and  I  will  speak  of  love  no  more." 

He  nrosc  to  leave  the  room  ;  he  gave  one  glance  at  Mnbel  as  ho 
was  about  to  close  the  door — and  0,  the  unutterable  look  of  sad- 
ness that  met  his  eye.    He  returned  to  her  side. 

"  Speak,  Mabel.  Will  you  not  tell  me  why  this  nnhappiness  ? 
I  will  no  longer  persecute  you  with  attentions  which  are  disagree- 
able to  you.  And  now  will  you  not  place  confidence  in  one  who 
has  been  your  guardian  for  three  years  ?" 

"  My  guardian,  parent,  friend — yes,  more  than  parent  or  friend 
— all  the  world  to  me,  what  would  have  become  of  me  but  for 
your  kindness  ?  I,  who  came  to  you  a  poor  homeless  wanderer — 
I  can  never  repay  you ;  but  a  whole  lifetime  of  gratitude  and  es- 
teem arc  at  your  service." 

"  Gratitude  and  esteem,  but  canst  not  love  V 

"  And  more  than  all,  love — the  first,  the  only  love  this  heart  ever 
knew." 

He  pressed  her  lips  to  his  own,  while  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Mine  now  and  forever !  But  why  that  look  of  anguish  but  a 
moment  since  on  your  fair  brow  '." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  that  you  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  poor  creature  you  befriended  was  unworthy  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented man  whom  all  admire  ;  and  thought  it  very  natural  you 
might  regret  the  past,  and  wish  that  1,  too,  might  prefer  it  had 
been  otherwise." 

"  And  docs  tho  little  skeptic  still  doubt  f 

"  No  longer." 


HOW  THEY  WOO  IN  ROYAL  LIFE. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Bussia  to  Berlin 
has  recalled  many  anecdotes  connected  with  her  early  life.  A  let- 
ter from  Berlin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  young  princess's 
engagement  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  in  1816  :  The  1'riucess 
Charlotte  was  given  to  understand  by  her  parents  that  if  the  grand 
duke,  during  his  stay  at  Berlin,  should  take  a  fancy  to  her,  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  her  returning  the  penchant.  The  time 
originally  fixed  for  the  grand  duke's  stay  had  come,  and  he  was 
seated  at  supper  on  his  last  evening  next  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
when  he  abruptly  told  her  that  he  must  leave  Berlin  the  next  day. 
He  hoped  to  surprise  her  into  some  demonstration  of  feeling  on 
the  occasion,  but  her  maidenly  pride  withheld  her  from  making 
more  than  some  very  say-nothing  remark  in  acknowledgment.  Tho 
grand  duke  therefore  assumed  unother  plan  of  operations ;  know- 
ing that,  however  little  the  eyes  of  the  company  might  be  actually 
fixed  on  him  and  his  fair  neighbor,  they  were,  nevertheless,  the 
objects  of  general  observation,  he  commenced  telling  her,  but  in 
an  apparently  embarrassed  manner,  and  playing  with  a  ring  of  his 
the  while,  that  he  had  devoted  himself  during  his  short  stay  there 
to  making  himself  acquainted  with  her  character  and  disposition, 
etc.,  and  that  he  had  found  in  her  every  quality  that  he  believed 
best  calculated  to  make  him  happy  in  wedded  life,  etc.;  but  as 
they  two  were  at  that  moment  the  objects  of  scrutiny  to  many  pres- 
ent, he  would  not  press  her  for  any  reply  to  his  overtures,  but  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  her  that  he  should  prolong  his  stay  at  her  father's 
court,  she  would  perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  take  up  the  ring  he 
had  in  his  hand.  This  ring  he  then,  apparently  while  playing  with 
the  two  objects,  thrust  into  the  roll  of  bread  lying  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  and  went  on, seemingly  in  all  samj  jroia,y>\\\\  his  supper. 
With  an  equal  appearance  of  unconcern,  the  princess  presently  put 
out  her  hand  and  took  up  the  roll,  as  if  mistaking  it  for  her  own 
bread,  and  unnoticed  by  the  company  withdrew  the  ring  and  put 
it  on  her  own  hand.  The  rest  requires  no  narration. — Baltimore  .Sun. 


KERRY,  IRELAND. 

The  mountains,  the  glens,  the  rapes  stretching  far  into  the  At- 
lantic, the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling 
down  rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which  the  wild 
deer  find  covert,  attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wanderers  sated 
with  the  business  and  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties  of 
that  country  arc,  indeed,  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain 
which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from  the  boundless  ocean.  But  on 
the  rare  days  when  the  sun  shines  out  in  all  its  glory,  the  landscape 
has  a  freshness  and  warmth  of  coloring  seldom  found  in  our  lati- 
tude. The  myrtle  loves  the  soil.  The  arbutus  thrives  better  than 
even  on  the  sunny  shores  of  Calabria.  The  turf  is  of  a  livelier 
hue  than  elsewhere,  the  hills  glow  with  a  purple,  the  varnish  of  tho 
holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy,  the  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep 
through  the  foliage  of  a  brighter  green.  But  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  paradise  was  as  little  known  as 
Spitzbcrgen  or  Greenland.  If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it  wus  men- 
tioned as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  la>gs,  thickets,  and  precipices, 
where  the  she-wolf  still  littered,  and  where  some  half-naked  savages, 
who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  made  themselves  burrows 
in  the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots  and  sour  milk. — Maaiulay's  History. 


THE  CAMEL. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  naturalists,  the  camel  is  fond  of 
music,  and  lias  a  very  correct  idea  of  time.  One  writer  says  that 
when  the  conductor  wishes  them  to  perform  extraordinary  jour- 
nevs,  instead  of  chastising,  he  encourages  them  with  a  song,  and 
that,  although  they  had  stopped,  and  refused  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, they  then  went  cheerfully  on,  and  much  quicker  than  a  horse, 
when  pushed  by  the  spur.  It  is  also  stated  by  Tavenier  and  Char- 
din,  that  they  proceed  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the  cadence 
of  the  song — and  that  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  conductors 
want  an  extraordinary  journey  to  be  performed,  they  know  the 
tunes  which  the  camels  love  best  to  hear,  and  relieve  each  other  by 
singing  alternately. — Boston  Courier. 


Who  Joes  th«  but  his  circuuutaQce  allowi, 

Dw-i  well,  octe  uokly — aiigeU  could  uo  more.—  Yomg. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
One  half  of  all  who  are  born  die  before  they  reach  1 7  years  of 

age.  The  Vatican,  at  Rome,  is  an  immense  pile  of  buildings. 

Its  extreme  length  through  the  apartments,  and  not  duplicating  a 
single  room,  is  79,000  feet,  or  nearly  fourteen  English  miles.  It 
has  4000  rooms,  and  200  nights  of  stairs.  At  Genoa  every  at- 
torney takes  an  oatli  not  to  undertaka  any  cause  he  does  not  think 

just.  A  musket  ball  may  be  fired  through  a  pane  of  glass, 

making  a  hole  the  size  of  the  ball,  without  cracking  the  glass  ;  if 
the  glass  be  suspended  by  a  thread,  it  will  make  no  ditferencc,  and 

the  thread  will  not  even  vibrate.  So  inefficient  is  the  public 

school  system  in  Washington,  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  one 

thousand  children  waiting  for  admission.  In  the  palace  of  San 

Souci,  Frederick  the  Great's  room  is  preserved  as  he  left  it,  with 
his  uniform,  clothes,  books,  pens  and  paper,  all  unmoved — while 
the  clock,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence,  stopped  at  the  moment 

of  his  death,  still  points  the  hand  to  twenty  minutes  past  two.  A 

book  has  been  published  in  London  with  the  singular  title,  "  What 

shall  we  have  for  dinner"!"  A  door  lock  is  much  more  easily 

picked  with  the  key  in  the  lock  on  the  inside.  This  is  a  hint  to 
those  who  are  liable  to  be  visited  by  burglars.  Wives  are  ad- 
vertised for  now  as  regular  as  most  other  commodities — at  least,  in 

the  good  city  of  New  York.  In  Russia  they  do  not  put  sugar 

into  their  cups  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  they  either  hold  a  lump 
between  their  teeth,  and  sip  the  tea  through  it,  or  else  they  hold  it 
in  their  hand,  and  nibble  off  a  bit  now  and  then,  as  they  drink  their 

tea.  Have  you  planted  a  vine  !    If  you  have  not,  go  do  it.  In 

a  few  years  you  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  and  bless  the  day  when 

you  planted  it.  The  English  have  so  extended  the  culture  of 

cotton  in  India,  that  that  country  has  become  a  formidable  com- 
petitor to  America,  there  being  imported  in  1855  from  India  to 
England  165,000,000  pounds  against  661,529,922  pounds  from  the 

United  States — or  nearly  one-fourth  as  much.  Hackish — an 

extract  of  Indian  hemp,  is  eaten  like  opium  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
produces  a  drunkenness  which  makes  minutes  seem  like  hours  in 
length.  Who  is  an  Esquire?  Every  man  in  this  truly  repub- 
lican country,  is  entitled  to  the  title  of  Esquire,  who  occasionally 

wears  a  black  coat.  Lt.  Governor  Hardy,  of  Kentucky,  has 

sunk  into  hopeless  mental  imbecility.  The  witty  Talleyrand — 

that  prince  of  deceivers  and  diplomatists — once  replied  to  a  lady 
who  was  making  some  dull  disquisitions  on  the  necessity  of  clear- 
ness in  the  use  of  terms,  "  Language,  madam,  is  an  instrument  for 

concealing  our  thoughts."  In  France  it  costs  something  to 

speak  one's  mind.  A  man  was  lately  condemned  to  two  years 
imprisonment  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Empress 

Eugenie.  America  has  furnished  more  gold  and  silver — double 

the  amount — than  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australia  put  together,  and 
only  $20,000,000  less  than  Asia  has  furnished  since  the  beginning 

of  the  world.  There  were  about  3600  troops  arrived  in  Canada 

during  the  month  of  June.  We  sec  it  stated  that  William  V. 

Wallace,  the  famous  composer,  who  has  been  residing  abroad  for 
some  time  past,  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  this  country.  We 
are  pained  to  learn  that  his  intense  application  has  rendered  him 

totally  blind.  The  army  worm  is  said  to  be  committing  sad 

ravages  upon  the  corn  and  cotton  crops  in  several  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi.  On  the  4th  ult.  the  free  school  system  was  for  the 

first  time  introduced  into  Charleston,  S.  C. — the  first  free  school 

being  opened  on  that  day  witli  unusual  demonstrations.  There 

is  not  an  American  paper  of  any  character  taken  at  Puebla,  in 
Mexico — a  wealthy  city,  containing  about  60,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  accounted  by  good  judges  at  Puebla  that  during  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  there,  in  consequence  of  the  counter  revolution — 
from  its  incipiency  to  its  finality — through  robberies,  assassinations 
and  the  casualties  of  war — full  three  thousand  persons  lost  their 

lives.  Several  ministers  in  Troy  have  resolved  to  deliver  but 

one  sermon  each  Sabbath  during  the  hot  weather  The  costly 

display  of  bridal  presents  at  numerous  weddings  in  New  York  for 
a  few  years  back,  have  been  hired  from  extensive  jewellers  for  a 
reasonable  amount. 

Bkicks. — A  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  bricks  was  recently 
read  before  the  English  Society  of  Art,  and  the  importance  of  the 
trade  to  the  country  was  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  : 
"  The  quantity  of  bricks  made  per  annum  in  England  is  estimated 
at  1,800,000,000;  Manchester  alone  making  130,000,000,  London 
averaging  about  the  same.  Taking  bricks  at  the  low  average  of 
three  tons  per  1000,  the  annual  weight  would  be  5,400,000  tons, 
and  the  capital  employed  2,000,000  pounds  sterling,  or  nearly  ten 
million  of  dollars. 


itfcttisfte  ©atljcrings. 


Woman's  Ways. — Recent  English  papers  report  that  two 
wealthy  ladies,  Misses  Ann  and  Elizabeth  Sherwood,  of  Sheffield, 
have  just  been  liberated,  by  the  intervention  of  their  friends,  after 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  the  court  of  chancery. 
They  continued  in  prison  fourteen  years  rather  than  produce  an 
unimportant  document  in  their  possession. 


Contemporary  Criticism. — When  Paradise  Lost  was  pub- 
lished, the  celebrated  Waller  wrote  this  passage — "  The  old  blind 
schoolmaster,  John  Milton,  hath  published  a  tedious  poem  on  the 
fall  of  man ;  if  its  length  be  not  considered  a.s  merit,  it  bath  no 
other."  

Memorable  Days. — Sheridan  died  July  7th,  Edmund  Burke 
died  July  8th,  General  Taylor  died  July  9th,  Columbus  was  born 
July  10th.  The  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  occurred  July 
11th. 


The  Plymouth  Monument. — The  legislature  of  Connecticut 
has  appropriated  three  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  Pilgrim  Mon- 
ument at  Plymouth. 


Edward  L.  Davenport  and  Mrs.  Charles  Howard  are  to  be  Mr. 
Burton's  leading  people  next  season. 

A  Boston  lamplighter  recently  found  a  swarm  of  bees  in  one  of 
the  street  lamps.    He  took  the  lamp  home  aud  hived  them. 

The  "  States "  have  been  put  in  direct  communication  with 
Canada  by  a  submarine  cable,  recently  laid  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

The  Mormons  have  decided  not  to  urge  the  admission  of  Utah 
into  the  Union  until  after  the  presidential  election,  believing  the 
present  opposition  to  be  only  for  party  effect. 

A  man  was  recently  convicted  in  Clarke  county,  Kentucky,  of 
stealing  two  plugs  of  tobacco,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  con- 
finement in  the  penitentiary. 

The  city  of  New  York  owns  real  estate  to  the  amount  of 
$42,684,769  90,  aud  notwithstanding  this  large  property,  the  city 
expended  last  year  nearly  $24,000  for  rents. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  states,  from  his  personal  observa- 
tions, that  apples  will  be  abundant  throughout  this  region. 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  Charles  Kean  is  to  be  knighted, 
thus  proving,  according  to  the  Sun,  that  his  frequent  visits  to  Vic- 
toria's private  theatricals  have  been  knight-errands. 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  who,  some  time  ago,  presided  over 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  has  nearly  4000  acres  planted  in 
corn  this  year,  on  his  little  farm  in  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

A  brass  propeller  for  U.  S.  steamer  Roanoke  was  cast  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  lately,  weighing  27,000  pounds,  and  said  to  bo  1000 
pounds  larger  than  any  other  composition  casting  ever  made  in 
the  United  States. 

The  commissioners  of  the  New  York  land  office  have  resolved 
to  sell  all  the  public  lands  in  the  counties  of  Herkimer,  Essex, 
Hamilton  and  Warren.  The  minimum  price  is  fixed  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre. 

The  Swedish  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Sibbern,  has  been 
recalled,  to  be  appointed  chief  in  the  cabinet  of  the  crown  prince. 
This  step  is  regarded  as  a  good  sign  for  the  future  policy  of  the 
new  prince  regent. 

A  few  days  since,  Daniel  Linden,  aged  16,  shot  and  mortally 
wounded  a  boy  of  the  same  age,  named  John  Boyle,  in  a  quarrel 
about  a  girl !  Both  were  going  to  school  at  Paris,  in  Eastern 
Illinois. 

Nine  of  the  principal  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg,  Odessa  and 
Moscow  have  just  been  authorized  by  the  czar  to  open  branches  of 
their  houses  in  Paris,  London,  Vienna,  Marseilles,  Constantinople, 
Naples,  New  York,  Lisbon  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Albany  Times  states  that  a  pistol  has  been  invented  in  that 
city  which  will  fire  ninety  times  per  minute,  carry  a  ball  forty  yards 
further  than  any  pistol  now  in  use,  and  that  it  is  also  much  lighter 
and  in  every  respect  superior  to  Colt's  celebrated  pistols. 

Alexander  II.,  of  Russia,  wears  the  same  sword  that  Napoleon 
wore  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800,  aud  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  bought  in  1850,  just  half  a  century  after  that  eventful 
and  bloody  battle,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars ! 

A  piece  called  Tiberius  has  been  in  rehearsal  at  the  Gaiete,  Paris. 
In  it  were  represented  scenes  of  the  Roman  circus,  and  animals 
trained  "to  kill"  martyrs  without  hurting  them  were  introduced. 
The  government  has  forbidden  the  representation,  althougii  it  has 
passed  the  censorship. 

The  Russian  government  is  turning  attention  to  its  American 
territory.  An  expedition  is  fitting  out  at  Hamburg  by  a  Russian 
American  company,  to  sail  next  month  for  the  Russian  American 
territory  The  expedition  is  of  the  nature  of  a  new  colony,  num- 
bering five  hundred,  including  artificers  of  all  kinds. 

By  the  recent  survey  of  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat,  made  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  and  his  party,  it  was  found  that  the  topography  did 
not  agree  with  the  maps  usually  published,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  at 
once  commissioned  Mr.  Latrobc,  the  distinguished  engineer,  to 
prepare  a  correct  map  of  the  ground  at  this  important  scene. 

The  Albany  Argus  states  that  there  is  a  much  greater  frog  busi- 
ness done  in  this  country  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  is 
not  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Frenchmen.  One  man  is  constantly 
engaged  in  buying  up  frogs  for  the  New  York  market,  where  they 
command  a  high  price. 

Among  the  recent  deaths  in  Philadelphia,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Campbell,  wife  of  Alexander  Campbell.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  James*  Dallas,  and  the  sister  of  the 
present  American  minister  in  Great  Britain.  She  was,  during  the 
administration  of  James  Madison,  greatly  admired  in  the  highest 
circles  of  society  in  Washington  city. 

The  annual  report  of  the  postmaster  general  of  Canada  states 
that  1293  post  offices  were  in  active  operation  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1856.  During  the  year,  1165  miles  of  new  post  routes 
were  added  to  the  establishment ;  over  six  million  letters  passed 
through  the  post;  the  receipts  amounted  to  $368,166,  and  the  ex- 
penditures $487,850,  showing  a  deficiency  of  $189,684. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Paris  to  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  prefect  of  the  city  lately  submitted  the  plan  of 
it  to  the  emperor,  who,  on  returning  it,  said  to  him,  "  Tell  the 
Municipal  Council  that  I  assume  for  myself  the  task  of  reviewing 
and  correcting  the  plan  for  this  monument,  for  I  am  resolved  that 
my  name  shall  be  attached  to  this  work  of  expiation." 

A  Chinaman  named  Yung  Kining  Nga,  from  Shanghai,  received 
the  sacrament  of  adult  baptism,  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
New  York,  lately.  He  is  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  very 
intelligent.  He  has  been  studying  for  a  year  past,  and  his  present 
wish  and  intention  is  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  missionary  work 
among  his  countrymen,  and  he  is  pursuiug  his  studies  with  that 
view. 

The  records  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  show  that  for  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  years,  from  1481  to  1808,  34,658  souls 
were  "dismissed  to  the  flames  of  hell,  after  their  accursed  bodies 
had  been  burned  to  ashes  at  the  stake;"  18,049  persons  were 
burned  in  effigy,  and  288,214  were  condemned  to  prison  and  the 
galleys — a  punishment  involving,  perhaps,  greater  misery  than  that 
of  suffering  at  the  stake. 

Hats  for  men  were  invented  at  Paris  by  a  Swiss,  in  1404.  They 
were  first  manufactured  at  London  by  Spaniards  in  1510.  Before 
that  time,  both  men  and  women  in  England  commonly  wore  close 
knit  woollen  caps.  F.  Daniel  relates  that  when  Charles  II.  made 
his  public  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  ho  had  on  a  hat  lined  with 
red  velvet,  and  surmounted  with  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers.  He 
adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at  least  under  his  reign,  that  the 
use  of  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to 
take  the  place  of  the  chaperons  and  hoods  that  hud  been  worn 
before  in  France. 


■foreign  Jtcms. 


The  potato  crop  has  proved  a  complete  failure  throughout  Por- 
tugal. 

Giovanni  Ruggeo,  lately  tried  in  Florence  for  reading  and  circu- 
lating the  Bible,  has  been  acquitted. 

The  bell  brought  from  Sebastopol,  which  the  French  emperor 
has  given  to  Notre  Dame,  has  arrived  at  the  cathedral. 

The  town  of  Kars  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  and  the 
Turkish  troops  had  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Redout  Kaleb. 

The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  has  issued  a  mandate,  in  which  he 
attributes  the  inundations  to  the  violation  in  his  diocese  of  the  law 
of  the  church  respecting  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ! 

The  Russian  government  has  given  orders  for  reducing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Finland  fleet.  A  ukase  orders  that  the  colors  of  the 
disbanded  militia  shall  be  hung  up  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  empire. 

The  Turkish  ambassador's  fete  to  the  Queen  of  England,  at 
which  Mr.  Dallas  and  family  were  present,  is  described  as  exceed- 
ing in  splendor  that  of  any  foreign  minister's  private  entertainment. 

The  Russian  commandant  in  the  Crimea  peremptorily  forbids 
any  land  travellers  passing  southwards  from  Perekop.  This  strict 
injunction  will  probably  be  maintained  until  the  70,000  masons 
have  rebuilt  Sebastopol. 

The  injury  done  to  the  crops  by  the  late  inundations  in  France 
is  estimated  at  150,000,000  francs,  of  which  30,000,000  francs  are 
referable  to  the  mulberry  trees  for  silk-worms.  In  that  amount  are 
not  included  the  damage  done  to  houses,  the  loss  in  cattle,  uten- 
sils, etc.,  or  the  injury  done  to  railroads. 


Scrubs  of  <B>olb. 


....  Wrong  is  but  falsehood  put  in  practice. — Penn. 
....  There  is  nothing  on  earth  divine  beside  humanity. — Me- 
lancthon. 

....  An  ingenuous  mind  feels  in  unmerited  praise  the  bitterest 
reproof. — Bossuet. 

....  Well-regulated  minds  may  be  satisfied  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  happiness ;  none  can  be  happy  with  a  small  portion  of  con- 
tent.— Brooke. 

....  In  honest  truth,  a  name  given  to  a  man  is  no  better  than  a 
skin  given  to  him  ;  what  is  not  natively  his  own  falls  oft'  and  comes 
to  nothing. — Landor. 

....  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  begins  ;  and  no  sooner  are 
we  supplied  with  everything  that  nature  can  demand,  than  we  sit 
down  to  contrive  artificial  appetites. — Johnson. 

....  To  discover  a  truth  and  to  separate  it  from  a  falsehood  is 
surely  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  best  intellect,  and  not  at  all 
unworthy  of  the  best  heart. — Landor. 

....  Easiness  of  disposition  conciliates  bad  and  good  alike ;  it 
draws  affections  to  it,  and  relaxes  enmities  :  but  that  same  easiness 
renders  us  too  often  negligent  of  our  graver  duties. — Blake. 

....  Serious  thoughts  are  folded  up,  chested,  and  unlooked-at ; 
lighter,  like  ('•'  t,  settle  all  about  the  chamber.  The  promise  to 
think  seriov  lismisses  and  closes  the  door  on  the  thought. — 
Landor. 

....  Tr  point ;  the  subtlest  and  finest ;  harder  than  ada- 

mant ;  ne  broken,  worn  away,  or  blunted.    Its  only  bad 

quality  is  ure  to  hurt  those  who  touch  it;  and  likely  to 

draw  bloc  the  life-blood,  of  those  who  press  earnestly 

upon  it. — L 


^kcr's  Subcjct. 


"  Women,"  said  a  shopkeeper,  "  were  invented  to  buy  shilling 
calicoes." 

"  Shoot  folly  as  she  flies — Pope,"  was  set  up  by  a  stupid  printer, 
"  Shoot  Polly  as  she  flies — Pop." 

Pompey  says  he  once  worked  for  a  man  who  raised  his  wages  so 
high  that  he  could  only  reach  them  once  in  two  years. 

Some  one  says  of  a  certain  congregation,  that  "  they  pray  on 
their  knees  Sunday,  and  on  their  neighbors  the  rest  of  the  week." 

A  paper,  giving  an  account  of  Toulouse,  says,  "It  is  a  largo 
town,  containing  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants  built  entirely  of 
brick." 

A  "  camp  follower,"  at  a  late  regimental  parade,  excused  the 
irregularity  of  his  gait,  by  saying  that  ho  was  trying  to  march  after 
two  tunes. 

The  gentleman,  so  often  spoken  of  in  novels,  who  riveted  people 
with  his  gaze,  has  now  obtained  permanent  employment  at  a  boiler 
manufactory. 

Jones,  Jr.,  says  that  his  neighbor  has  a  very  nervous,  eccentric 
dog,  that  displays  a  fondness  for  midnight  vocal  exercise,  and  de- 
sires to  know  a  remedy.  For  quieting  the  nerves  of  a  dog,  we 
know  nothing  equal  to  strychnine. 

"  Mother  sent  me,"  said  a  little  girl  to  a  neighbor,  "  to  ask  you 
to  come  and  take  tea  with  her  this  evening." — "  Did  she  say  at 
what  time,  my  dear?" — "No,  ma'am;  she  only  said  she  would  ask 
you,  and  then  the  thing  would  bo  oft'  her  mind — that  was  all  sho 
said." 
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CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the  old 
world  embrace  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  architecture  extant.    In  the  stormy  times 
when  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
exposed  to  disturbances  and  various  disas- 
ters, the  monasteries  and  convents  were  not 
the  most  secure  homes  for  those  that  dwelt 
there,  but  various  arts  and  sciences  found 
refuge  within  their  walls.    Literature,  paint- 
ing, mosaic  work  and  architecture  were  all 
cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the 
cloistered  monks.    There  is  ample  proof  in 
the  annals,  histories  and  chronicles  of  early 
writers,  that  when  a  religious  order  required 
a  new  church  or  convent,  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon thing  for  the  bishop,  friar  or  abbot  to 
make  out  the  architectural  design  himself, 
and  for  the  monks  to  execute  the  work  under 
his  direction  ;  so  that  church  building  became 
almost  a  part  of  monastic  studies.    Each  re- 
ligious order  spread  itself  into  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  its  members  taking  with 
them  the  usages,  the  arts,  and  the  skill  of 
which  they  were  the  fountain  head.  The 
monks,  too,  in  the  various  affairs  of  their 
houses,  travelled  singly,  or  in  pairs,  from 
country  to  country,  to  keep  up  the  links  of 
communication  between  the  different  houses 
of  the  order.    "  As  there  existed  no  inns  to 
receive  them,  they  reposed  in  the  other  con- 
vents on  their  road  ;  and  at  a  period  of  total 
want  of  general  communication  in  other  de- 
partments, the  different  religious  communities 
were  very  minutely  and  rapidly  informed  of 
each  other's  affairs.    Hence,  not  only  the  pe- 
culiar style  of  architecture  of  the  chief  edifice 
of  each  order  served  as  a  model  to  that  of 
others  belonging  to  it,  however  distant,  but 
any  change  of  taste  or  fashion  in  the  former 
soon  made  its  way  to,  and  was  adopted  by, 
all  the  others."    Church  building  being  re- 
garded as  a  religious  duty,  the  architects  and 


masons  employed  in  it  were  looked  upon  as 
being  superior  to  most  other  workmen.  The 
inhabitants  of  Como,  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
obtained  celebrity  for  their  skill  in  these  mat- 
ters, insomuch  that  the  appellation  "  Magis- 
tri  Comarini,"  or  "  Masters  from  Como,"  be- 
came generic  to  all  those  of  the  profession. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  "  free  and  accepted 
masons  "  were  established  under  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  and  that  they  built  an  immense 
number  of  churches  in  Italy  at  a  time  when 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  were  badly  sup- 
plied with  churches  and  builders.  The  Free- 
masons, or  church  builders,  became  a  highly 
privileged  body,  and  manv  persons  were  de- 
sirous of  joining  them.  Some  of  the  build- 
ers at  Koine,  and  others  as  far  off  as  Con- 
stantinople, did  so,  and  by  degrees  some  ot 
the  natives  of  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  England  were  admitted  members  of  the 
fraternity.  It  appears  that  ecclesiastics  were 
especially  anxious  for  this  honor  or  privilege; 
abbots,  prelates,  bishops  and  monks  being 
ranked  among  the  free  and  accepted  masons. 
Thus  the  twofold  chain  of  events  led  to  the 
same  result :  the  refuge  which  the  arts  found 
among  the  religious  orders  induced  the  monks 
to  become  architects  and  builders,  while  the 
sanction  of  a  church  building  guild  by  the 
pope,  led  to  a  general  uniformity  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  missionaries  and  the 
masons  went  hand  in  hand.  At  a  parish  in 
Suffolk,  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the 
townspeople  and  the  Freemasons  employed 
in  building  a  new  church,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  every  man  should  be  provided 
with  a  pair  of  white  leather  gloves  and  an 
apron,  and  that  a  lodge,  properly  tiled,  should 
be  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  where- 
in to  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  believed  that 
the  style  of  the  churches  was  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  builders  themselves,  and  not  by 
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CATHEDRAL  AT  TOLEDO. 
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those  who  were 
to  pay  for  them  ; 
and  as  these 
builders,  in  every 
country,  had  a 
close  mutual  con- 
nection, a  strong 
family  resem- 
blance became 
observable  in  the 
churches  built 
about  the  same 
time.  There 
seems  further- 
more, reason  to 
believe  that 
wheresoever  and 
by  whomsoever 
the  general  ver- 
tical character  of 
the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  es- 
tablished, the  dis- 
covery or  inven- 
tion was  so  inti- 
mately connected 
with  the  church- 
building  guild,  as 
to  be  diffused 
throughout  t  h  e 
western  countries 
of  Europe  very 
speedily.  As  the 
unity  of  plan 
among  them  was 
such  that  there 
was  scope  for 
each  man  to  take 
up  that  particular 
department  that 
his  taste  or  skill 
qualified  him  to 
practise,  there 
probably  arose 
some  who  studied 
especially  those 
mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  building, 
or  the  ratio  and 
mode  of  arrangement  between  support  and  pres- 
sure ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  won- 
derful examples  of  equilibrium  exhibited  in  many 
European  cathedrals  could  have  been  produced 
without  a  close  investigation  of  such  principles. 
And  yet  we  know  of  no  one  who  could  have  done 
this,  but  the  members  of  some  such  fraternity  as 
the  one  now  under  notice.  Europe  had  very  little 
science  in  it,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation 
the  term,  in  those  times  ;  and  the  utter  absence  of 
documents,  plans,  sections  or  calculations  relating 
to  church  architecture,  strengthens  the  opinion  that 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  fraternity  who  kept  their 
proceedings  secret.  The  above  view  is  not  a  cer- 
tainty, by  any  means,  but  it  accjunts  for  several 
features  of  European  church  architecture  which 
have  hitherto  been  a  sort  of  mvstery — such  as  the 
uniformity  of  a  style  or  taste  throughout  the  conti- 
nent in  the  churches  built  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
unapproachable  beauty  of  church  architecture  at  a 
time  when  other  arts  were  languishing,  and  the 
world  was  immersed  in  intellectual  darkness.  Aa 
illustrations  of  church  architecture,  we  present, 
first,  a  very  fine  engraving  of  the  famous  cathedral 
at  Toledo,  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  interest  in 
that  fine  old  Spanish  city.  It  is  not  certainly  in 
the  severest  taste,  but  like  many  other  irregular 
buildings  it  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  nu- 
merous buttresses,  pinnacles  and  curtains,  the  elab- 
orately finished  windows,  the  dome,  the  magnificent 
portal,  the  curious,  tall  tower,  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  and  when  the  sunlight  falls  upon  it,  bring- 
ing out  its  salient  points  and  causing  sharp  shad- 
ows to  fall  from  its  angles,  the  impression  is  very 
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striking.  This  cathedral  is  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Spain,  and  was  founded  as  far  buck  as  the  year 
587.  It  is  404  feet  in  length,  and  204  feet  in 
width ;  the  tower  is  of  great  height.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  the  splendid  collection  of 
sacred  paintings  it  contained,  embracing  many  from 
the  rapid  and  felicitous  pencil  of  Luca  Giordano, 
but  most  of  these  have  beon  removed.  Its  former 
wealth  in  gold,  silver  and  jewels  was  almost  incal- 
culable ;  hut  a  greater  part  of  this  has  been  applied 
to  secular  purposes,  and  it  is  now  shorn  of  its  an- 
cient interior  splendor.  We  turn  next  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  of  Messina,  a  Gothic  structure, 
erected  by  the  Normans  soon  after  their  conquest 
of  Sicily.  The  square  tower  at  the  angle  of  the 
building  is  a  portion  of  the  edifice.  The  facade  of 
the  church  is  very  similar  to  the  general  style  of 
the  Catholic  churches  erected  by  the  Spanish  set- 
tlers in  Mexico.  There  is  a  large  central  portal 
and  two  side  entrances.  Although  there  is  some 
cluboratc  carving  about  the  doorway,  the  whole  ex- 
terior has  a  blank,  gloomy  and  forbidding  aspect. 
A  religious  procession  is  seen  moving  into  the 
cathedral,  and  in  front  some  of  the  market  women 
are  kneeling  out  of  respect  to  the  ceremony.  But 
in  the  left  hand  corner  is  a  group  apparently  indif- 
ferent and  engaged  in  their  own  concerns.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral,  however,  shown  in  our  next 
engraving,  is  very  rich  and  striking,  though  rather 
incongruous  in  its  details.  The  Roman,  and  not 
the  Gothic,  architecture  is  seen  throughout.  A 
street  scene  in  Messina  closes  our  scries.  In  the 
distance  is  seen  the  citadel.  The  houses  are  quite 
irregular,  but  nearly  all  of  them  have  bulconies. 
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JOHN  C.  FREMONT. 

In  the  engraving  below  we  present  a  correct  likeness  of  Col. 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  drawn  for  us  by  Rowse,  from  a  photograph  by  Brady  of 
New  York.  The  scene  on  the  left,  representing  mining  in  Califor- 
nia, and  that  on  the  right,  showing  Fremont  and  his  party  thread- 
ing the  defile  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  appropriate  accessories  to 
the  portrait  of  the  bold  adventurer.  John  Charles  Fremont  is  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  State  ho  was  born  in  the  year 
1813.  His  father  was  a  French  immigrant  and  his  mother  a  native 
of  Virginia.  The  former  died  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
but  four  years  of  age,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  his 
mother  that  he  received  an  excellent  education.  At  seventeen,  he 
graduated  at  Charleston  College,  and  after  spending  some  time  as 
a  teacher  of  mathematics,  he  fairly  commenced  his  career  as  a  civil 
engineer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  an  assistant  to  Nicolet  in 
his  survey  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  1842,  holding  then  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission  in  the  Topographical  Engineers,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  collected  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  he  explored  the  south 
pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the  tide  of  overland 


immigration  now  pours  into  California.  His  scientific  observations 
made  on  this  expedition  were  of  great  value,  and  embodied  in  an 
able  report  printed  by  the  Senate.  He  next  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  Oregon  territory,  leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in 
May,  1843,  scaling  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  a  point  south  of  the 
south  pass,  and  reaching  Fort  Vancouver  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  With  only  twenty-five  companions  he  now  turned  his  face 
again  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  through  much  hardship 
and  trial,  explored  upper  California,  and  established  the  geography 
of  the  western  part  of  our  continent.  After  an  absence  of  sixteen 
months,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  wrote  out  a  history  of  his 
expedition.  In  1845  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific,  and 
explored  the  Asiatic  slope  of  the  North  Americin  continent.  He 
was  engaged  in  active  service  during  the  Mexican  war,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  mounted  riflemen,  which  commission  he  was  de- 
prived of  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  President  Polk  offered 
to  restore  his  commission,  but  he  declined  accepting  it.  True  to 
his  innate  love  of  adventure,  and  of  scientific  observation,  he  started 
again  for  the  far  west,  his  object  being  to  survey  the  route  for  a 
great  road  from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco.   He  took  tho 


trail  with  thirty-three  men,  including  many  of  his  old  mountain 
companions,  and  130  mules.  On  the  Sierra  San  Juan  all  his  mules 
and  a  third  of  his  men  perished  in  tho  rigors  of  more  than  a  Rus- 
sian winter,  and  Fremont  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  stripped  of 
everything  but  life.  His  expedition  was  refitted  by  men  who  had 
confidence  in  his  success,  and  he  started  again  through  the  country 
of  the  Apaches,  and  in  100  days  from  Santa  Fe  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento.  Fremont  was  the  first  U.  S.  Senator  from 
California.  In  additions  to  the  expeditions  noted  above,  he  trav- 
ersed the  deserts  of  the  great  west  once  more  in  tke  dead  of  winter, 
his  object  being  to  demonstrate  that  the  central  route  for  a  Pacifie 
railroad  was  feasible  for  winter  travel.  Some  years  ago  Col.  Fre- 
mont married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton.  Through- 
out his  life  Col.  Fremont  has  been  distinguished  chiefly  by  devotion 
to  science  and  a  love  of  adventure  amounting  to  a  passion.  No 
perils,  no  difficulties  seem  to  have  daunted  his  courageous  spirit, 
and,  more  fortunate  than  many  men  of  daring  and  determination, 
success  has  crowned  undertakings  that  a  romance  writer  would 
hardly  venture  to  sketch  out  for  his  hero  in  a  work  of  fictioni  In 
fact  his  life  reads  more  like  romance  than  a  record  of  reality. 
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 OR,  

THE   LEAGUE   OF  GUILT. 

A  STORY  OF  HIGH  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

bt  the  author  of  "  the  contrabandist." 
[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  RESCUE ! 

QUIETLY  nnd  uneventfully  the  days  glided  on  with  Eleanor 
Ashby  at  the  farmhouse.  The  silent  solitude  reigning  about  her 
new  home  was  utterly  unbroken.  The  little  brown  dwelling  nes- 
tled down  in  its  verdant  nook,  a  solitary  thing ;  with  the  rich 
wooded  landscape  of  meadow,  copse  and  glade,  slumbering  in 
green,  luxuriant  summer  stillness  on  every  hand,  and  the  lazy, 
golden  summer  sunshine  filled  the  blue  air  with  a  dreamy  influ- 
ence all  day.    Soundless  and  monotonous,  the  days  crept  on. 

From  morning  till  night,  Eleanor  beheld  no  face  save  those  of 
the  old  fanner  and  his  wife,  and  Lucy.  Her  occupations  consisted 
in  reading,  sewing  and  meditating.  She  spent  the  long  summer 
days  immured  closely  in  tho  house,  scarcely  ever  stepping  foot 
without  the  door.  For  at  first,  with  her  mind  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fear  and  trouble  she  had  so  recently  endured,  and 
an  uneasy  dread  ever  agitating  her,  from  moment  to  moment,  of 
Morley  Briancourt  discovering  her  locality,  and  suddenly  making 
his  appearance  at  some  unwary  instant,  she  had  possessed  no  wish 
to  leave  her  seclusion  for  a  moment. 

But  gradually  as  day  succeeded  day,  and  no  token  from  the 
outer  world  came  to  disturb  her  tranquillity,  with  fresh  alarms  for 
her  own  fate,  she  became  re-assured  ;  and  now  the  dreamy  monot- 
ony of  this  existence  began  to  have  its  effect  upon  her.  She 
resolved  to  venture  forth  from  her  retirement. 

It  was  a  pleasant  change  from  the  secluded  days  she  had  passed, 
to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  open  air  ;  in  the  green  meadows, 
with  the  silent  golden  sunshine  about  her,  the  cool,  free  air  kissing 
her  cheek,  ami  the  heavy  fragrance  of  summer  blossoms  floating 
everywhere  about  her,  as  their  odor-laden  petals  gleamed  up  from 
the  tufted  moss  ;  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  woodlands,  clustering 
here  and  there  over  the  rich  landscape,  or  sitting  by  some  willow- 
shaded  spring,  gushing  clear  and  cool  from  the  rifted  rock. 

Manv  a  happy  yet  saddened  reverie  was  hers,  as  she  held  these 
solitary  hours  of  communion  with  nature,  when,  with  the  forgotten 
book  falling  neglected  from  her  grasp,  with  the  careless  wind  flut- 
tering idlv  in  its  leaves,  her  hands  lying  clasped  on  her  knee,  and 
her  fair  head  bowed  in  thought,  she  went  back  to  dwell  on  some  of 
the  happiest  moments  she  had  ever  known. 

Once  more  she  wandered  with  Mary  Latimer  through  the  old 
woods  at  Briarfield ;  or  sat  beside  her  in  the  pleasant  morning- 
room,  grown  so  familiar  and  so  dear  for  the  memory  of  the  friend- 
ly faces  wont  to  meet  with  her  there ;  again  she  sat  at  Mary's  side, 
with  Mary's  arm  about  her;  while  good  Aunt  Dorothea  busied 
herself  with  her  knitting-needles  close  by,  and  Hugh,  Mary's  bro- 
ther Hugh,  talked  with  them,  or  read  to  them.  And  again  the 
sound  of  those  musical,  earnest  tones  lingered  in  her  ear;  and 
once  more  she  met  the  full,  dark,  eloquent  eyes  of  the  reader, 
raised  for  a  moment  to  her  own,  as  they  had  been  so  many  times, 
with  a  glance  that  thrilled  her  through. 

And  now  her  heart  would  throb  with  a  quickened  pulsation,  and 
her  cheek  grow  warm,  at  the  memory  of  these  things.  She  would 
not  dwell  on  them.  She  would  rise  and  turn  away  from  their  in- 
fluence. And  yet,  in  her  solitude,  these  thoughts  became  dearer, 
tenderer,  more  precious  every  day  ;  while  the  time  passed  on,  and 
she  was  yet  divided  from  those  to  whom  her  heart  turned  so 
earnestly. 

A  fortnight  passed  in  this  manner.  She  was  in  safety  and  in 
peace.  The  object  of  her  removal  thither — to  secure  her  from  the 
united  machinations  of  her  uncle  and  his  guests — was  gained. 
But  she  wished  ardently  for  the  appearance  of  some  one  of  the 
few  whom  she  could  call  her  friends,  to  enliven  her  solitude.  She 
saw  no  one,  however.  The  Latimers  must  be  ignorant  of  her 
whereabouts,  even  if  they  had  heard  of  her  flight ;  and  neither 
Peqnin  nor  Harry  Longworth  came.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
Morlev  Briancourt  was  on  the  watch,  and  they  dared  not  come 
hither  for  fear  of  being  traced. 

And  what  did  the  Latimers  think,  all  this  time,  of  her  disap- 
pearance >  Where  would  they  think  she  was  '  Would  they  guess 
the  cause  of  her  flight  ?  Would  they  be  uneasy  concerning  her  ? 
She  thought  whether  Pequin  would  not  let  them  know,  that  they 
might  be  assured  of  her  safety.  Whether,  in  case  ho  should  fail 
to  do  so,  Harry  Longworth  would  not  do  it  himself. 

But  she  remained,  day  after  day,  in  uncertainty  of  theso  things. 
She  went  every  day,  now,  either  alone,  or  with  Lucy  for  a  com- 
panion, and  sometimes  extended  her  walks  for  three  or  four  miles, 
in  one  direction  or  another,  without  meeting  a  single  person. 
Once  in  a  while  she  passed  some  rustic  farmer,  or  a  group  of  hay- 
makers, or  a  rosy-cheeked  milkmaid,  perhaps,  driving  her  cows  to 
pasture  ;  but  oftener,  during  tho  entire  length  of  her  ramble,  she 
met  no  one. 

Her  favorite  resort  was  to  the  banks  of  a  pretty  stream,  flowin 
through  grove,  and  meadow,  and  dell,  whose  quiet  waters  sheltered 
the  shining  trout,  and  whose  mossy  banks  were  beautiful  with  the 
wild  violet,  purpling  the  emerald  turf. 

One  day,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  fannhouse  than  she  had 
ever  !»efore  veutured  on,  she  found  herself,  while  following  tho 


windings  of  the  stream,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  yet  elegant  man- 
sion of  plain  brick,  but  presenting  a  handsome  and  pleasing  exte- 
rior, and  half  concealed  by  the  trees  embowering  tho  slope  on 
which  it  stood,  through  whose  twining  foliage  broke  the  flash  and 
glitter  of  the  sunlight  on  its  large  windows.  Through  the  trees, 
two  persons  moved  along  dowu  towards  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
They  came  in  full  sight,  presently :  two  ladies,  walking  slowly, 
and  engaged  in  conversation.  The  one  rather  elderly,  handsome- 
ly yet  plainly  dressed  ;  with  a  tall  yet  graceful  form,  and  of  ample 
proportions ;  a  countenance  of  pleasing  aud  kindly  expression, 
and  fine  though  large  features. 

The  second,  a  younger  lady,  of  evidently  some  two  or  three- 
and-twenty  years.  She  was  not  nearly  so  tall  as  her  companion, 
but  yet  of  a  graceful  height ;  with  a  fine  and  elegantly  propor- 
tioned figure,  and  pleasing  carriage.  Her  complexion  was  fair 
and  clear,  her  features  well  cut  and  regular,  but  their  expression, 
at  once  gentle  and  kindly,  had  something  of  thoughtful  sadness  in 
it, — an  expression  the  more  plainly  read  in  her  large,  beautiful 
hazel  eyes,  shaded  by  their  heavy  silken  lashes,  which,  like  her 
finely-arched  eyebrows  and  her  hair,  were  of  a  very  dark,  soft 
brown — so  dark  as  almost  to  be  taken  for  black. 

As  they  passed,  she  raised  those  beautiful  eyes,  for  a  moment, 
with  a  gentle,  serious,  attentive  glance,  to  Miss  Ashby's  face,  and 
then  passed  on  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  she  directed  the  attention 
of  her  companion  to  Eleanor,  for  directly  the  elder  lady  turned, 
and  glanced,  too,  towards  Miss  Ashby.  They  went  on  slowly 
together;  and  Eleanor,  who  was  also  walking  slowly,  and  could 
not  pass  them  without  hastening,  and  yet  disliked  to  follow  so  near 
behind  them,  soon  turned  and  took  her  way  homeward. 

Her  thoughts  lingered,  as  she  walked  on,  with  the  sweet  yet 
melancholy  countenance  she  had  seen,  and  which,  though  she  had 
beheld  it  but  for  an  instant,  had  made  a  deep  impression  0:1  her. 
She  was  deeply  interested  by  it.  She  wondered  who  the  young 
lady  could  be,  and  asked  herself  what  could  be  the  cause  of  so  sad 
an  expression,  evidently  habitual  as  it  was,  on  the  countenance  of 
one  so  young. 

The  following  morning,  she  went  out  as  usual,  and  was  now 
accompanied  by  Lucy.  As  usual,  she  bent  her  steps  along  the 
course  of  the  stream.  Engaged  in  thought,  she  spoke  but  seldom 
during  their  walk ;  and  Lucy,  too,  was  silent  and  meditative, 
thinking,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  of  Harry  Longworth,  and  wish- 
ing very  naturally  to  see  him  again. 

They  continued  their  way,  until  Eleanor  found  herself  within 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house  which  had  yesterday 
attracted  her  attention,  and  perceived,  at  the  same  moment,  that 
the  two  ladies  whom  she  before  encountered  were  slowly approach- 
ing her.  They  met  and  passed,  the  young  lady  lifting  her  eyes  to 
Eleanor's  countenance  again,  as  the  day  before,  with  that  same 
thoughtful,  serious  glance  which  Miss  Ashby  remembered  so  well. 

"  What  a  prettv  young  lady,  Miss  Eleanor, — did  you  mind  V 
said  Lucy,  attracted,  like  her  mistress,  by  that  lovely  countenance, 
— "  what  a  pretty  young  lady  !  And  yet  she  looks  a  bit  sad,  some- 
how. They  must  belong  about  here  somewhere,  I  should  think. 
They  have  only  their  parasols." 

"  They  live  up  yonder,  probably,"  answered  Miss  Ashby  ;  "  in 
the  house  on  the  slope  :  a  pretty  one — is  it  not,  Lucy  !" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Eleanor.   I  wonder  what  their  names  are  !" 

This,  of  course,  Eleanor  was  unable  to  tell.  She  walked  on 
with  Lucy,  both  thinking  of  the  two  strangers. 

They  had  proceeded  some  distance  from  the  house  on  the  slope, 
when,  suddenly,  both  perceived  a  little  boy,  further  on,  running 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream.  He  had  come  almost  up  to  them, 
when,  going  too  near  the  edge,  he  lost  his  balance,  and,  with  a 
cry,  fell  over  into  the  water. 

Lucy  uttered  a  scream,  and  stood  perfectly  still,  too  frightened 
to  stir  hand  or  foot.  But  Eleanor,  though  her  alarm  was  quite  as 
great,  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind  ;  and  running  instantly 
forward  to  the  spot,  sprang  unhesitatingly  from  the  bank. 

The  boy  had  just  sunk,  and  now,  as  he  rose  for  the  first  time, 
gasping  for  breath,  Eleanor  caught  him  by  the  ann,  attempting, 
at  the  same  time,  to  get  hold  of  a  willow  branch  that  drooped  over 
the  water.  But  she  was  too  far  from  the  bank  to  reach  it ;  and 
the  frightened  child,  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  gasping  still,  im- 
peded her  efforts.  Her  clothes,  too,  grew  heavy  with  the  water 
that  had  completely  filled  them.  A  hot  flush  of  fear  ran  through 
her. 

"Do  not  touch  me,  little  boy, — do  not  touch  me !"  she  said, 
rapidly.  "  I  will  hold  you  up."  And  she  tried  to  unclasp  his 
clinging  hands. 

But  he  clung  the  closer,  too  terrified  to  comprehend  her.  She 
could  not  remove  his  hands,  and  her  garments  grew  heavier  with 
the  water.  She  felt  herself  sinking,  lower  and  lower,  and  the  water 
was  very  deep  here. 

Lucy,  meanwhile,  screaming  louder  than  before,  and  almost  dis- 
tracted with  fear,  ran  towards  the  water,  and  then,  wringing  her 
hands,  ran  back  again,  calling  in  distress  to  the  two  ladies  she  had 
seen,  who,  attracted  by  her  cries,  were  hastening  up. 

And  Eleanor,  her  strength  gone,  her  motions  shackled  with  tho 
weight  she  bore,  her  head  whirling,  and  tho  water  singing  in  her 
ears,  sank,  with  her  burden,  out  of  sight. 


It  was  as  one  groping  in  thick  darkness,  with  a  dull  and  feeble 
glimmer  of  light  just  stniggling,  a  long,  long  way  oil',  through  the 
gloom.  A  sensation  of  agony  unspeakable — tho  wrestling  of  life 
with  death.  The  light  grew  clearer ;  it  came  more  near.  The 
anguish  passed  away ;  and  Eleanor  opened  her  eyes.  All  was 
dim  and  indistinct  about  her  at  first ;  she  could  sec  nothing  plainly. 
A  faint,  confused  murmur  was  audible;  but  she  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

Presently  her  facultios  became  stronger.    Sho  saw  and  heard 


with  a  greater  degree  of  distinctness.  She  became  conscious  that 
she  was  lying  in  a  lied,  in  a  strango  room ;  that  throe  or  four  per- 
sons were  gathered  about  her,  all  looking  at  her. 

One  was  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  standing  just  by  the  pil- 
low, on  the  right.  On  the  other  side,  were  two  ladies,  whose  faces 
Eleanor  remembered  faintly  ;  especially  the  younger  one,  with  its 
melancholy  sweetness  of  expression,  disturbed  with  an  air  of  anx- 
ious concern  now,  as  was  also  that  of  her  elder  companion.  But 
as  her  eyes  rested  on  them,  with  a  glance  of  recognition,  a  glow  of 
pleasure  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  each ;  and  the  subdued  ex- 
clamation, "  She  is  safe !"  uttered  in  a  grateful  tone,  reached  her 
car.  Then  she  saw  Lucy — her  own  maid,  Lucy, — leaning  over 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  an  earnest  expression  of  delight  and  re- 
lief beaming  over  her  tearful  countenance.  Eleanor  had  a  faint 
idea  of  what  it  all  meant ;  but  she  was  too  weak  to  think  at  pres- 
ent.   She  was  too  weak  to  move  or  speak. 

She  was  conscious  of  being  slightly  raised  up,  and  of  drinking 
something  that  was  offered  her.  Presently  the  objects  about  her 
grew  indistinct  once  more ;  the  faces  of  her  attendants  faded  away, 
and  she  slept. 

It  was  morning  when  she  woko  again  ;  and  now,  though  she 
was  by  no  means  strong  yet,  the  extreme  weakness  she  had  felt 
was  gone.  Her  mind  was  tolerably  clear  and  collected.  She  was 
lying  in  a  small  and  elegantly  appointed  chamber,  with  abundant 
evidences  of  wealth  and  taste  scattered  on  every  side.  Beautiful 
pictures  adorned  the  pale  rose-tinted  walls,  whose  coniiccs  were 
richly  wrought  and  gilded  ;  costly  draperies  of  silk  and  lace  soft- 
ened the  morning  light,  as  it  entered  the  apartment ;  clusters  of 
fresh  roses  seemed  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  white  ground  of 
the  velvet  carpet ;  the  chairs,  the  dressing-table,  and  the  couch  on 
which  she  lay,  were  all  of  rare  and  curiously-carved  wood,  beau- 
tifully inlaid  ;  bouquets  of  wax-like  exotics  breathed  the  softest 
fragrance  around  her,  from  porcelain  vases  near ;  and  amid  the 
rosy  twilight  falling  through  the  room,  gleamed  one  or  two  exqui- 
site marble  statues  from  their  distant  niches. 

As  she  moved,  the  soft  rustic  of  the  silken  counterpane  seemed 
to  warn  a  vigilant  ear  of  her  wakening ;  for  a  slight  sound  was 
heard  beyond  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and  directly  the  beautiful 
stranger  of  Miss  Ashby's  interest  appeared  at  her  side.  And  now 
Eleanor  knew  that  she  was  in  the  house  on  the  slope. 

The  voung  lady  took  Eleanor's  hand  gently  in  her  own,  bend- 
ing over  her  with  an  air  of  kindly  interest. 
"  How  do  you  feel  this  morning  V  she  asked. 
"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Eleanor,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  though  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  could  wish.    But  that  is 
natural,  I  suppose.    How  long  have  I  been  lying  here  V 
"  Nearly  twenty-four  hours." 

"  So  long  ?    It  seems  scarcely  five  minutes  since  I  sank — " 

"  Then  you  remember?"  said  the  young  lady.  "But  I  forget 
Dr.  Morrison's  injunctions.  I  must  not  allow  you  to  talk  yet. 
You  must  lie  very  still  for  awhile." 

•<  Nay — answer  me  one  question,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  pleadingly. 
"  Was  that  poor  little  boy  saved  ?  and  who  rescued  us  t" 

"  Now  you  have  asked  two,  instead  of  one,"  answered  the  young 
lady,  with  a  smile,  and  a  tone  of  gentle  chiding.  "  But  I  will  not 
vex  you  with  fruitless  wondering.  The  child  is  safe,  and  my 
aunt's  gardener  rescued  you.  Now  you  have  talked  quite  enough, 
and  must  be  quiet  indeed,  or  Doctor  Morrison  will  scold  us  both." 

She  smoothed  back  Eleanor's  hair  under  the  delicate  laced  cap 
with  a  gentle,  caressing  touch,  arranged  the  clothes  about  her,  and 
then  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  book. 

And  Eleanor,  with  pleased  and  passive  obedience,  lay  still, 
quietly  regarding  the  lovely  white-robed  form  and  sweet,  serious 
face  of  her  beautiful  visitant,  as  she  sat,  with  her  graceful  head 
resting  upon  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  open  page  in  her 
lap,  and  her  countenance  turned  partially  aside,  so  that  its  fine, 
clear  profile  was  charmingly  defined  to  Miss  Ashby's  view. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AMONG  FRIENDS. 

"  Weil,  now,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Dr.  Morrison,  to  his 
patient,  "  1  think,  if  you  promise  to  keep  yourself  very  quiet  in- 
deed, you  may  go  down  stairs  awhile.  But  mind— you  must  take 
care  of  the  conditions.  However,  Lady  Mayhew  will  look  out  for 
that,  I  dare  say." 

"  Indeed  I  shall,  Dr.  Morrison,"  said  Lady  Mayhew,  kindly. 
11  am  ,ire  vou  quite  sure  she  is  strong  enough  to  go  down  so  soon  ? 
Because  I  am  very  much  afraid  she  is  weaker  than  she  thinks,  and 
will  be  trying  her  strength  too  far." 

"  Indeed— indeed,  dear  madam,"  interposed  Eleanor,  "  I  am 
quite  strong  enough.  Your  kind  nursing  has  almost  entirely  re- 
stored me.  You  are  very  good  to  be  so  anxious,  so  careful  on  my 
account ;  but  pleasant  as  it  is,  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  tres- 
pass too  long  on  your  kindness." 

"Now,  my  dear,  not  another  word  on  that  score,"  returned 
the  lady,' shaking  her  head  with  laughing  decision,  "  for  really  I 
will  not  have  it.  If  Dr.  Morrison  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  wont 
do  you  the  least  harm  in  the  world,  I  will  let  you  out  of  prison  ; 
but  you  may  count  on  being  brought  back  at  nine  this  evening.  I 
shall  not  let  vou  sit  up  a  minute  later." 

"  And  rest  assured,  young  lady,  she  will  have  her  way,"  joined 
in  the  good-humored  physician,  lauglungly  nodding  his  head. 
"  However,  there's  ono  thing  in  it— I'm  tolerably  confident  of  never 
losing  a  patient  through  imprudence,  when  Lady  Mayhew's  a  hand 
in  the  case ;  for  if  I  don't  look  sharp  enough  uftcr  them,  she  helps 
me.  Well,  good  day,  my  dear,— good  day.  I  ho|»c  to  see  you 
looking  quite  bright  to-morrow.  Good  day,  my  dear  madam. 
Give  my  respects  to  Miss  Caroline,  if  you  please."  And  he  was 
bustling  away  again. 
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"  O,  but,  doctor,  you  are  going  to  dine  with  us — arn't  you  ?  and 
Harry  will  be  at  home,  you  know,"  said  Lady  Mayhew. 

"  He  will  1 — that  is  good  news.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  I  can't 
stay ;  but  really,  I  have  a  most  troublesome  number  cf  patients 
this  week.  Some  other  day  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  myself 
the  honor.  Well,  remember  me  affectionately  to  Edward,  Lady 
Mayhew.  He's  a  good  boy — a  good  boy ;  wish  there  were  more 
like  him."  And  away  went  the  doctor.  The  next  moment,  his 
chaise  was  heard,  driving  rapidly  away  from  the  door. 

"  Come,  now  you  may  get  ready  to  go  down,  dear,"  said  Lady 
Mayhew,  kindly.  "  1  will  call  your  maid,  and  when  you  are  ruite 
prepared,  you  shall  have  my  arm.  But  who  is  coming  now  V  as 
the  sound  of  a  Ik  rse's  feet  rapidly  approached  the  house.  "  O, 
Edward,  to  be  sure !"  looking  from  a  window.  "That  is  really 
very  pleasant.    I  had  no  idea  he  was  coming  till  later." 

At  that  moment,  Caroline  Ashburton  entered  hastily.  She  had 
been  dressing. 

"Aunt,  Edward  has  come,  I  see.  Had  you  not — are  you  going 
down  ?  I  have  come  to  help  Miss  Ashby.  I  heard  Dr.  Morrison 
say  to  Grayson  just  now  that  she  was  to  be  down  stairs  this 
morn'ng." 

"  Well,  Caroline,  if  you  will  take  my  place,"  said  Lady  May- 
hew, "and  mind  not  to  let  Miss  Ashby  get  too  fatigued  in  dress- 
ing." 

"I  will  be  quite  careful,  aunt." 

Eleanor  had  been  finding,  with  some  consternation,  within  the 
last  ten  minutes,  that  she  was  about  to  encounter  another  stranger 
— whom,  she  was  uncertain.  She  wished  she  had  not  attempted 
to  leave  her  apartment. 

"  You  will  think  me  very  changeable-minded,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing and  blushing,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  Lady  Mayhcw's  arm ; 
"  but — I  did  not  know — I  thought  you  were  to  be  alone  this  even- 
ing.   Perhaps — had  I  not  better — " 

She  was  sensible  as  she  spoke,  of  a  sudden  and  silent  pressure  of 
the  hand  from  Miss  Ashburton,  who  immediately  turned  away  to 
the  dressing-table ;  while  Lady  Mayhew  returned,  directly,  with  a 
kinl  smile  : 

"  O,  my  doar,  you  will  not  mind  Edward  ;  he  is  my  son.  I  for- 
got to  tell  you  that  wo  had  a  message  an  hour  or  two  ago  that  he 
was  coming  homo;  he  sent  it  just  in  advance.  And  I  forgot,  too," 
she  added,  taking  both  of  Eleanor's  hands  in  her  own,  and  kissing 
her  cheek  warmly,  "or,  rather,  had  no  time  to  tell  you  while  Dr. 
Morrison  was  here,  that  1  have  this  afternoon  discovered  you  to  bo 
the  daughter  of  somo  dear  old  friends  of  mine — Sir  James  and 
Lady  Eleanor  Ashby." 

"  O,  then  you  knew  my  parents  V  said  Miss  Ashby,  earnestly, 
while  Miss  Ashburton  turned  towards  them  with  an  air  of  thought- 
ful interest,  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  Eleanor's  chair, — "  then 
you  knew  my  parents  t" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  very  well,"  answered  Lady  Mayhew,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  to-morrow ;  but,  just  now,  I  must  run  dowu 
and  seo  Edward,  who,  I  dare  say,  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. You  and  Caroline  will  join  us  there  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Here  comes  your  maid,  my  dear."  And  as  Lucy  Elmore 
entered,  Lady  Mayhew  took  her  departure. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Miss  Ashburton,  gently,  pressing  Eleanor's 
hand, — "  1  am  glad  to  learn  this — that  my  aunt  and  your  parents 
were  friends  ;  for  it  brings  us  nearer  together — does  it  not 1"  She 
bent  and  pressed  her  lips  to  Miss  Ashby's  brow. 

"  Yes."  And  even  as  Eleanor  smiled,  and  returned  the  caress, 
she  grew  grave,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  But  does  it  not 
seem  strange  to  you  that  the  child  of  Sir  James  Ashby  should  be 
forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  a  peasant's  cottage  ?  You  have, 
doubtless,  wondered  how  it  should  be,  that  she  whom  you  pro- 
tected and  cared  for  should  be  found,  with  her  attendant,  and  not 
another  friend  far  or  near,  in  that  strange  place ;  and  I  have  ex- 
plained nothing — you  have  asked  nothing.  But  you  must  know 
something  of  my  circumstances,  soon,  from  my  own  lips." 

"  You  will  not  think  it  strange — will  you,"  returned  Miss  Ash- 
burton, "  if  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  I  have  partly  divined  their 
nature  already  ?  And  our  interest  has  been  increased  thereby  in 
you.  But  come  ;  Lucy  is  waiting.  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  you 
shall  tell  me  what  you  please.  And  though  I  do  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear curious,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  unwilling  to  learn  more  con- 
cerning you  than  I  have  yet  known,  while  I  am  sure  my  aunt  has 
taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  you,  that  she  will  be  only  too  glad  of 
your  confidence,  to  serve  you  and  care  for  you,  if  you  are  in  trou- 
ble, as  she  would  an  only  child." 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  sympathy — for  your  kindness; 
both  are  more  welcome  to  me  than  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Eleanor, 
pressing  her  hand.  "  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  tell  you  something 
of  my  troubles.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  find  myself  among  friends 
to  whom  I  may  confide  them." 

She  submitted  herself  now  to  the  hands  of  Lucy,  whose  smiling 
eyes  testified  no  less  plainly  than  her  words  the  pleasure  she  felt  in 
seeing  her  mistress  able  to  go  about  once  more.  And  there  was 
something  besides  to  account  for  Lucy's  smiles,  as  Eleanor  shortly 
learned ;  for  while  she  was  dressing  her,  she  informed  her  that  she 
had  seen  Harry  Longworth,  and  that  she  had  a  note  for  Miss  Elea- 
nor from  Pequin,  which  she  gave  her  during  the  momentary  ab- 
sence of  Miss  Ashburton  from  the  apartment.  She  said  Harry 
had  come  to  the  farm  in  the  lane  that  morning,  just  while  she  hap- 
pened to  be  over  there,  and  that  he  was  dressed  in  the  disguise  of 
a  countryman,  that  he  might  not  be  recognized,  for  fear  Morley 
Briancourt  should  trace  him. 

Eleanor  broke  the  seal  of  the  communication,  the  contents  of 
which,  though  brief,  were  sufficiently  important  to  give  her  some 
uneasiness.    They  read  as  follows  : 

"  Let  Eleanor  beware  whither  she  goes  abroad,  and  how  far ;  for 
there  arc  those  seeking  for  her  whom  she  has  ouc«  escaped  from, 


and  who  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  that  may  discover  to  them 
her  hiding  place.  Be  wary,  or  the  hawk  will  pounce  upon  the 
dove,  despite  the  vigilance  of  Pequin." 

A  flush  of  pain  ran  from  head  so  foot  as  Eleanor  finished  read- 
ing. She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  troubled 
reflection.  She  was  so  far  away  from  the  scene  of  her  late  trials, 
and  had  imagined  herself  so  well  out  of  Morley  Brianeourt's 
reach,  and  now  to  be  so  suddenly  warned  of  possibly  impending 
danger,  and  by  Pequin,  too, — what  was  she  to  do? 

The  entrance  of  Miss  Ashburton  aroused  her.  She  put  the  note 
away,  resolving  to  dismiss  the  matter  until  to-morrow.  Together 
they  descended  to  the  drawing-room.  Eleanor  observed  that  Miss 
Ashburton  paused  for  a  moment  before  entering,  and  seemed  to  be 
slightly  agitated,  for  her  hand  trembled  in  that  of  her  companion, 
and  the  color  rapidly  flushed  and  faded  in  her  cheek.  Eleanor 
was  startled. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said,  with  some  alarm. 

"No,  no,"  answered  Miss  Ashburton,  gently,  as  she  hastily 
endeavored  to  recover  herself, — "no, thank  you,  I  am  quite  well." 
Then  quickly  pressing  Eleanor's  hand,  she  added  :  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  did  not  insist  on  remaining  up  stairs  this  evening." 

Why  ?  What  was  it  that  she  shrank  from — that  made  Eleanor, 
the  stranger-guest,  a  protection  ? 

They  passed  in  together,  to  meet  Lady  Mayhew  and  her  son,  a 
handsome  and  graceful  young  man,  of  some  five  or  six-and-twenty 
years,  with  a  clear,  fine,  noble  countenance,  of  striking  and  im- 
passioned beauty,  a  slight  yet  splendid  figure,  and  a  manner  at 
once  frank  and  modest,  that  cast  an  indescribable  charm  over 
every  action  and  every  word  of  his. 

His  eyes  were  directed  toward  the  door,  and  rested  directly  on 
Miss  Ashburton  and  Eleanor,  as  they  entered.  A  flash  of  pleasure 
illumined  his  beautiful  countenance.  He  rose  and  came  forward, 
accompanied  by  his  mother.  He  took  both  Miss  Ashburton's 
hands  in  his  own,  calling  her  "  dear  cousin,"  while  his  glance,  seek- 
ing hers,  beamed  with  an  ardent  and  unconcealed  affection.  But 
she  scarcely  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face ;  a  faint,  almost  forced 
smile  wavered  on  her  lip  for  a  single  instant,  then  faded  ;  her  fair 
hands  slid  from  his  affectionate  clasp,  and  she  glided  by  him,  the 
old  look  of  melancholy  drooping  sadly  enough  over  that  sweet  yet 
now  almost  mournful  countenance. 

An  expression  of  quick  and  acute  disappointment  settled  upon 
his  fine  features,  that  had  scarce  time  to  he  dissipated,  ere,  with 
his  mother's  introduction,  he  turned  to  greet  Eleanor.  Lady  May- 
hew now  led  Miss  Ashby  to  her  own  sofa,  where  she  ensconced  her 
comfortably  in  a  corner,  with  her  fan,  her  smelling-bottle  and  her 
footstool,  declaring  she  should  not  let  her  stir  till  dinner,  lest  she 
should  fatigue  herself ;  and  enlisting  Edward  in  her  service,  to 
amuse  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  for  she  had  been  very  ill,  and 
was  only  just  recovering ;  to  which  he  smilingly  assented,  while 
his  mother  proceeded  to  arrange  the  curtains  near  Eleanor,  which 
let  in  the  light  too  strongly.  Miss  Ashby  laughingly  protested 
against  being  treated  as  an  invalid,  and  called  upon  Caroline  Ash- 
burton to  take  her  part.  But  Lady  Mayhew  good-naturedly  in- 
sisted on  having  her  own  way ;  and  Miss  Ashburton  hastened  to 
take  side  with  her  aunt,  declaring  that  Eleanor  was  not  entirely 
well  yet,  and  must  submit  to  be  petted  for  awhile.  She  accord- 
ingly commenced  devoting  herself  to  Eleanor's  amusement,  keep- 
ing by  her  side  through  the  entire  evening,  and  acquitting  herself 
of  her  office  very  much  to  her  aunt's  satisfaction. 

But  Eleanor  detected  in  her  manner,  when  neither  Lady  May- 
hew nor  her  son  could  have  done  so,  an  undercurrent  of  distressed 
and  agitated  feeling  that  sought  for  concealment.  A  disturbance 
of  mind  such  as  she  had  witnessed  when  they  paused  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door  on  entering  ;  and  her  hand,  as  it  touched  Eleanor's 
once,  was  icy  cold.  But  she  was  calm  and  quiet  outwardly,  and 
through  the  gentle  demeanor  she  usually  wore,  and  the  habitual 
seriousness  of  her  sad  and  beautiful  countenance,  no  disquieting 
emotion  was  visible  to  others  except  Eleanor. 

Edward  Mayhew's  glance  rested  on  her  face  more  than  once, 
with  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  anxiety,  during  the  evening ; 
but  it  was  not  to  meet  hers.  She  scarcely  once  looked  at  him  ; 
and  although  joining  fully  in  the  general  topics  of  conversation, 
she  seldom  addressed  herself  directly  to  her  cousin,  and  not  one 
word  could  he  find  occasion  to  speak  with  her,  except  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Lady  Mayhew  and  their  guest. 

They  broke  up  at  an  early  hour,  Lady  Mayhew  alleging  that  her 
fair  guest  was  already  fatigued,  and  that  Edward  must  be  weary 
with  his  ride  that  day. 

Miss  Ashburton  went  to  the  table  in  the  hall  to  light  her  bed- 
room candle ;  while  her  aunt  went  on  some  errand  to  the  house- 
keeper for  a  moment ;  and  instantly  Edward  Mayhew  hastened  to 
his  cousin's  side,  as  if  to  assist  her.  But  he  lingered  there  a  mo- 
ment, and  his  hand  closed  gently  upon  hers,  as,  with  his  glance 
resting  tenderly  and  reproachfully  upon  her  face,  he  murmured 
some  almost  inaudible  words,  that  seemed  to  chide  her  for  her 
reserve.  Her  cheek  grew  slightly  paler  while  she  listened  ;  but 
she  answered  him  calmly,  and  took  her  candle  from  him,  with  a 
kind  and  quiet  good  night.  A  shadow  of  inexpressible  sorrow 
stole  into  his  clear,  frank  eyes.  He  bent  and  pressed  to  his  lips, 
with  lingering  affection,  the  fair,  small  hand  that  he  still  retained ; 
then  released  it  silently,  and  let  her  depart.  She  was  white  as 
death  when  she  turned  to  Eleanor  again.  A  look  of  suppressed 
suffering,  of  patiently-borne  anguish,  was  stamped  upon  her  mar- 
ble-like features. 

Eleanor  was  awaiting  her ;  she  rose  to  meet  her,  and  with  a 
response  to  Edward  Mayhew,  who  turned  to  bid  her  good  night, 
she  accompanied  Miss  Ashburton  from  the  room.  They  were  met 
by  Lady  Mayhew  in  the  hall,  who  kissed  them  each  affectionately, 
and  hoped  Eleanor  would  rest  well.  She  evidently  remarked  the 
paleness  of  her  niece,  for  she  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a 


serious  and  disturbed  countenance,  and  then  embracing  her  with 
maternal  tenderness,  kissed  her  again,  silently,  and  more  warmly 
than  before. 

She  went  in  without  speaking  again,  and  Miss  Ashburton  and 
Eleanor  proceeded  up  stairs.  Miss  Ashburton  bade  her  compan- 
ion good  night  at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  pressing  her 
hand,  turned  hastily  away ;  but  Eleanor  saw,  as  she  did  so,  that 
her  downcast  eyes  were  heavy  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  CONFIDENTIAL  AVOWAL. 

Lady  Mayhew  had  besn  for  more  than  an  hour  in  Eleanor's 
dressing-room,  indulging  in  reminiscences  of  Eleanor's  mother 
and  father,  whom  she  had  known  in  Scotland  something  moro 
than  twenty  years  before,  both  before  and  after  her  own  marriage ; 
and  Eleanor  listened  with  the  deepest  interest,  with  Caroline  Ash- 
burton, who,  somewhat  paler  this  morning  than  usual,  and  even 
more  quiet,  though  quite  calm,  sat  beside  her,  leaning  upon  the 
dressing-table,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand. 

"  Yes — dearly  did  I  love  your  mother,  Eleanor,"  said  Lady 
Mayhew,  with  the  tears  glistening  in  her  pleasant  eyes;  "and 
many  a  hour  we  spent  together — Evelyn  Cameron  and  I.  Wo 
lived  near  each  other,  just  away  from  Inverness, — she  at  her  guar- 
dian's, for  she  was  an  orphan,  poor  thing;  and  I  at  my  aunt's 
house,  for  I  was  an  orphan,  too.  I  was  married  first,  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Mayhew,  an  English  gentleman  ;  and  two  years  after,  your 
mother  married  Sir  James  Ashby ;  but  she  went  away  to  England 
with  him,  while  we  stayed  where  we  were ;  for  my  husband  had 
decided  to  remain  there  for  a  year  or  two.  Well,  we  corresponded 
occasionally,  during  the  following  year,  your  mother  and  I,  and 
the  year  after  that,  and  then  the  letters  failed ;  for  your  mother 
became  an  invalid,  and  my  poor  husband  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  receiving  injuries  which  laid  him  up  for  many  and  many  a 
long  month,  and  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  So 
that,  with  my  little  Edward  and  the  care  of  my  husband,  I  had  all 
I  could  do ;  and  though  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  think  I  could  not  go 
and  see  my  poor  friend  Evelyn,  I  was  forced  to  be  content.  It 
was  only  three  years  after  her  marriage,  and  little  more  than  one 
after  your  birth,  that  I  heard  of  her  death.    Poor  Evelyn !" 

The  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Lady  Mayhew,  and  filled  Elea- 
nor's own.    She  went  on  directly: 

"  It  was  but  a  few  months  afterward  when  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  your  father  also  reached  me,  and  of  the  accession  of 
his  half-brother,  Edward,  to  the  title  and  estates,  and  that  you 
were  placed  under  your  uncle's  guardianship.  Years  passed 
away,  and  many  a  time  I  thought  of  Evelyn's  child,  and  wished 
that  I  might  behold  her ;  but  that  was  impossible,  for  I  never 
could  leave  my  husband's  side.  He  could  not  bear  me  out  of  his 
sight  a  day. 

"  It  is  more  than  two  years  now  sinco  he  died.  As  soon  as  my 
estates  was  settled  up,  which  was  some  two  months  ago,  I  came, 
with  Edward  and  Caroline  (who  was  left  to  my  care  eight  years 
ago,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  my  only  sister),  to  England, 
where  we  made  our  home  temporarily  with  Dr.  Morrison's  family, 
our  only  friends  here.  They  were  with  us,  the  doctor  and  his 
wife,  for  some  weeks  out  of  every  year,  during  my  husband's  ill- 
ness, for  they  were  old  acquaintances  of  poor  Arthur;  so  when 
we  found  ourselves  under  their  roof,  it  seemed,  with  their  familiar 
faces  about  us,  indeed  a  home.  I  determined  on  taking  up  my 
abode  here  for  some  months.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  formerly  resided 
at  Oakham,  had  removed  into  this  neighborhood  not  a  great  while 
since,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ashby  Place.  I 
requested  him  to  find  for  me  a  small  estate  to  purchase.  This  ono 
was  fixed  upon,  and  we  came  hither  last  week. 

"  I  began  now  to  busy  myself  with  speculations  concerning  you, 
and  I  was  wondering  how  soon  I  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  you,  when  fortune  threw  you  in  my  very  path ;  and  unre- 
cognized as  you  were  at  first,  what  was  my  astonishment  and  pleas- 
ure to  find  suddenly  who  you  were !" 

She  drew  Eleanor  to  her  breast,  and  kissed  her  fondly.  With 
earnest,  impulsive  and  grateful  affection,  Eleanor  returned  tho 
caress ;  while  Miss  Ashburton,  with  silent  but  eloquent  tenderness, 
also  embraced  her  companion. 

"  How  happy  I  am,"  said  Eleanor,  "  in  having  found  two  such 
friends  !  And  in  this  time  of  need,  too."  And  her  bright  face 
grew  troubled  as  the  memory  of  her  late  trials  rushed  over  her 
with  full  force  again.  She  remained  silent  and  agitated  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  looking  suddenly  up,  with  the  tears  filling  her 
eyes,  she  said :  "  You  thought  it  a  singular  circumstance,  did  you 
not,  that  Eleanor  Ashby,  instead  of  being  under  her  guardian's 
roof,  should  be  sheltered  by  that  of  a  peasant  V 

"  I  confess,  it  seemed  to  me  somewhat  perplexing,"  was  Lady 
Mayhcw's  gentle  reply ;  "  but  from  several  things  your  maid  told 
me,  I  gathered  something  of  your  circumstances." 

"Will  you,  then,"  said  Eleanor,  "tell  me  exactly  how  far  you 
are  acquainted  with  them  ?  for  I  wish  to  confide  to  you  with  my 
own  lips  that  which  remains." 

Lady  Mayhew  hesitated.  She  evidently  shrank  from  an  appear- 
ance of  too  great  familiarity  with  Eleanor's  private  affairs. 

"  — tell  me,"  said  Eleanor,  gently ;  "  for  indeed,"  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  I  am  in  no  position  to  permit  of  feelings 
of  false  delicacy.  You  know  a  part;  now  you  must  know  all. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  without  reserve,  all  that  you  thought  or  dis- 
covered concerning  me  from  the  beginning." 

Lady  Mayhew  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  said  : 

"  When  you  were  first  brought  in  by  Thomas,  wc  were  too  greatly 
alarmed  about  you  to  wonder  whom  you  could  bo,  or  where  you 
lived.    After  the  first  fright  was  over,  and  you  had  revived  from 
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the  stupor  in  which  you  lay,  and  fell  asleep,  we  began  to  make 
inquiries  of  your  maid,  who  had  been  so  terrified  that  she  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  your  danger.  We  learned  then  that  you 
resided  at  a  small  farmhouse,  some  three  miles  distant.  You  may 
well  believe  we  were  perplexed  at  hearing  that  one  of  your  appear- 
ance, and  accompanied  by  a  maid,  could  have  your  home  in  such 
a  place.  We  offered  to  send  some  tidings  of  you  to  your  friends ; 
but  Lucv  turned  quite  pale,  as  if  in  alarm,  and  begged  me  not  to ; 
then  adding,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  '  O,  I  thought  you  meant  her 
uncle,  madam ;  and  he  must  not  know  where  she  is,  for  all  the 
world.' 

"In  answer,  I  suppose,  to  the  perplexity  I  unconsciously 
evinced,  she  uttered  some  hurried  words,  to  the  effect  that  the 
place  at  which  you  were  staying  was  not  your  home ;  that  you  had 
no  relatives  there, — in  short,  that  you  were  among  strangers,  and 
that  your  relatives  must  be  kept  in  iguorance  of  your  whereabouts. 
She  paused  a  moment  after  she  had  said  it,  and  then  thinking,  I 
dare  say,  that  some  further  explanation  was  necessary,  she  added 
that — "  And  Lady  Mayliew  paused,  evidently  unwilling  to 
continue. 

"  Nay — go  on — go  on,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  sadly,  while  the  tears 
— mournful  and  bitter  tears — rained  over  her  cheeks.  "  It  is  hard, 
I  know,  for  you  to  say  and  for  me  to  hear,  if  I  guess  rightly  what 
it  is ;  but  wc  must  be  plain  in  these  explanations,  cost  what  it 
Will." 

"  My  poor  child,"  uttered  Lady  Mayhew,  bending  tenderly  over 
her,  "  let  me  pause  here.    You  may  tell  me,  if  you  will." 

"  No,  no  ;  go  on,  I  pray  you,"  said  Eleanor,  sorrowfully.  "  See 
— I  am  quite  calm  now." 

Lady  Mayhew  paused,  with  a  compassionate  glance,  and  then 
continued : 

"  She  said  that  you  had  teen  treated  with  great  cruelty  by  your 
family,  and  had  fled  to  escape  persecution." 

"  It  is  too  true — it  is  too  true !"  sobbed  Eleanor,  burying  her 
face  in  Lady  Mayhew's  shoulder;  "and  O,  I  have  been  so  lonely 
— eo  helpless !" 

She  gavo  way  to  her  emotion  for  a  few  moments ;  while  Lady 
Mayhew,  silently  weeping  herself,  embraced  her  tenderly ;  and 
Miss  Ashburton,  brushing  away  the  tears  that  were  flowing  from 
her  own  eyes,  kissed  Eleanor's  hand,  that  clasped  hers  with  con- 
rulsive  feeling.  Presently,  Eleanor  calmed  herself,  and  at  her 
request,  Lady  Mayhew  continued  : 

"  Lucy  had  not  as  yet  mentioned  your  surname,  calling  you 
only  '  Miss  Eleanor;'  and  after  these  statements,  delicacy  forbade 
my  seeking  to  discover  it,  unless  you  yourself  should  disclose  it. 
The  night  passed,  and  you  awoke,  near  noon  that  day,  free  from 
all  danger.  I  had  left  Caroline  in  your  room,  and  was  preparing 
to  drive  over  with  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  wife,  to  visit  one  of  his 
patients  in  the  next  town,  when,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  porch, 
ready  to  step  into  the  carriage,  Lucy  passed  through  the  hall,  just 
behind  me.  The  housekeeper  encountered  her,  and  asked  her  how 
you  were.  Lucy's  answer  caught  my  attention.  She  answered, 
'  O,  Miss  Ashby  is  much  better,  thank  you ;  she  is  awake  now.' 

"I  stood  silent.  Mitt  Ashby!  Who,  then,  was  my  guest? 
The  thought  of  Evelyn  Ashby's  daughter  struck  me,  with  the 
utterance  of  your  name.  Was  it  possible  that  it  was  she  who  was 
at  that  moment  under  my  very  roof!  It  could  be  no  other. 
Beckoning  Lucy  instantly  to  me,  I  said  to  her,  '  Is  your  mistress 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ashby,  of  Ashby  Place  V  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  you  may  judge,  my  dear  Elea- 
nor, the  nature  of  my  feelings.  My  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
directly  up  to  your  room,  but  second  thoughts  restrained  me. 
You  did  not  yet  know  me,  and  it  was  no  time  for  explanation 
nntil  you  should  be  further  recovered.  The  doctor  called  me,  and 
deciding  to  leave  the  matter  till  my  return,  I  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage, and  we  drove  away,  not  returning  until  afternoon.  But  ah, 
how  I  longed  to  embrace  you !  How  sweet  it  is  now,  Eleanor,  to 
behold  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  sitting  beside  me  !  I  dis- 
cover, every  moment,  in  your  face  a  thousand  resemblances  to 
your  mother,  that  failed  to  strike  me  before  I  discovered  your 
identity." 

"  My  dear — dear  friend,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  "  I  am  indeed  hap- 
py in  recognizing  in  you  so  warm  a  friend  of  my  beloved  mother. 
I  have  been  deprived  of  her.  It  is  sweet  to  behold  one  who  loved 
her  so  well." 

"  Then  let  me,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  place  left  vacant  by 
her  loss.  Let  me  be  to  you  a  mother  in  your  troubles  and  your 
loneliness,  my  Eleanor." 

"  O,  how  welcome  is  your  kindness  to  me !"  returned  Miss 
Ashby.  "  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  warm  interest  in 
me  *  But  let  me,  at  least,  confide  to  you  something  of  my  his- 
tory. Your  goodness  claims  my  utmost  confidence.  Yet  I  fear 
that,  after  giving  me,  with  so  much  patience,  your  own  explana- 
tions, you  will  scarcely  care  to  listen  to  it  at  present." 

Lady  Mayhew,  however,  assured  her  of  her  desire  to  hear  it ; 
and  Eleanor,  with  her  arm  encircling  the  waist  of  Miss  Ashburton, 
and  one  hand  clasped  in  that  of  her  aunt,  proceeded  to  give  them 
a  slight  sketch  of  her  life,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  com- 
bined to  place  her  in  her  present  position.  Lady  Mayhew  listened 
attentively,  and  with  sympathizing  interest,  while  she  commenced 
the  recital. 

She  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  up  from  the  grounds  below, 
they  heard  the  voice  of  Edward  Mayhew  calling  his  cousin.  But 
Miss  Ashburton  did  not  move.  Eleanor  paused  as  he  called  a 
second  time,  and  just  then  she  caught  sight  of  him,  down  under 
the  trees  by  the  stream,  going  towards  the  summer-house.  Turn- 
ing her  eyes  to  Miss  Ashburton's  face,  she  saw  that  she,  too,  be- 
held him.  She  was  sitting  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  left  hand, 
her  arm  resting  on  the  dressing-table  ;  and  while  her  fixed  glance 
dwelt  on  the  figure  of  her  cousin  through  the  window,  a  strange 


and  ashy  paleness  overspread  her  face.  She  turned  slightly  aside, 
as  she  felt  Eleanor's  eyes  resting  on  her.  Lady  Mayhew's  counte- 
nance betrayed  trouble  and  perplexity. 

"  Let  him  wait — let  him  wait  awhile,"  said  Miss  Ashburton,  in 
a  low  and  agitated  voice.  "  I  will  go  down  presently.  Go  on, 
Eleanor." 

Eleanor  continued  her  recital,  but  now  hastening  with  it  as 
much  as  possible  ;  for  a  slight  trembling  of  the  slender  form  be- 
side her  more  than  once  alarmed  her.  She  could  feel  the  shudder, 
for  her  arm  was  thrown  partly  about  her  companion's  waist.  Yet 
she  shrank  from  seeming  to  remark  or  comprehend  this  emotion, 
which  Miss  Ashburton  evidently  strove  to  conceal ;  and  much  as 
she  wished  to  defer  her  story,  felt  that  it  would  only  betray  her 
sense  of  that  emotion,  if  she  should  do  so. 

She  hastened,  therefore,  to  the  end,  that  she  might  the  sooner 
relieve  Miss  Ashburton,  and  allow  her  to  go  to  her  own  apart- 
ment. She  made  her  story  as  brief  as  possible,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  finished. 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,  you  have  indeed  been  sorely  persecuted," 
said  Lady  Mayhew,  embracing  her  tenderly.  "  I  do  not  need,  I 
think,  to  assure  you  how  deeply — how  affectionately  I  sympathize 
with  you.  O,  my  child,  how  fortunate  it  is  that,  at  this  most  dan- 
gerous time,  you  have  been  thrown  in  my  way !  Your  strange 
protector,  this  dwarf,  who  thus  befriends  you,  has  indeed  done  you 
good  service  in  securing  a  shelter  from  the  cruelty  that  pursued 
you;  but  let  me  render  what  additional  aid  lies  in  my  power.  You 
say  this  Morley  Briancourt  is  seeking  for  you  ( — that  you  have 
been  warned  of  the  danger  that  may  still  await  you  if  he  discov- 
ers your  hiding-place  ?  You  shall  remain  where  you  are,  then,  in 
my  care.  I  will  not  let  you  return  to  a  situation  which,  however 
remote,  may  be  still  unsafe.  I  will  take  care  that  this  cruel  uncle 
of  yours  knows  nothing  concerning  you,  henceforth.  Caroline, 
we  will  save  her  from  thein,  dearest." 

Miss  Ashburton's  head  was  bowed  upon  the  table.  She  raised 
herself,  and  put  her  hand  in  that  of  Eleanor.  A  paler  hue  spread 
over  her  ashy  countenance,  as  she  said  : 

"  Yes — yes;  the  ends  of  iniquity  will  be  defeated.  You  will  be 
saved.  Call  me,  also,  your  friend,  Eleanor  Ashby,  and  let  me,  too, 
help  you." 

She  kissed  Eleanor's  forehead  with  solemn  tenderness,  and  rose 
from  her  seat.  But  she  had  scarcely  moved  a  single  pace,  ere  her 
steps  wavered,  and  she  caught  by  the  table.  Turning  her  eyes, 
with  a  dying  glance,  towards  Lady  Mayhew,  she  murmured  faint- 
ly, "Aunt!"  Both  Lady  Mayhew  and  Eleanor  were  springing  to 
her  side ;  it  was  only  in  time  to  receive  her  lifeless  form,  as  she 
fell  fainting  into  their  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  STRANGE  VISITANT. 

The  sudden  swoon  into  which  Caroline  Ashburton  had  fallen, 
considerably  alarmed  Lady  Mayhew. 

"  She  is  so  unused  to  such  things,"  she  said,  to  Eleanor, 
"  though  never  very  strong." 

The  usual  restoratives  were  quickly  applied,  and  in  a  short  time 
Miss  Ashburton  revived.  Directly  as  she  recovered  hereclf,  she 
requested  to  be  led  to  her  own  apartment,  and  there,  saying  that 
she  wished  to  be  entirely  alone,  dismissed  every  one,  and  locked 
her  door.    Lady  Mayhew  returned  to  Eleanor,  with  a  serious  face. 

"  I  never  knew  Caroline  to  faint,  except  once,  before,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  was  when  she  was  visiting  the  Morrisons,  at  Oakham, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The  doctor  and  his  wife  returned  at 
evening,  from  a  brief  journey  they  had  made  that  day,  to  find  her 
lying  insensible  upon  the  drawing-room  floor,  where  it  seemed  she 
must  have  fallen  immediately  on  entering  from  the  garden,  for  her 
hat  and  shawl  had  not  been  removed.  The  domestics  said  she 
had  been  out  walking.  But  that  is  the  only  time,  I  think,  until 
now,  that  she  has  ever  fainted  since  she  has  been  with  me— eleven 
years,  now." 

"  Eleven  years ! — she  became  an  orphan,  then,  at  the  ago  of 
thirteen  V  observed  Eleanor,  inquiringly. 

"Exactly — thirteen,  poor  child!"  answered  Lady  Mayhew; 
"  and  she  is  four-and-twenty  now." 

"  You  must  have  learned,  in  all  this  time,  to  love  her  as  you 
would  your  own  child." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  ;  you  are  right,  my  dear  Eleanor.  Never  could 
a  daughter  be  more  dear  to  me  than  Caroline.  She  is  not  less 
noble  and  amiable  than  she  is  beautiful ;  and  one  scarcely  knows 
which  to  love  the  most — the  loveliness  of  her  mind,  or  the  grace 
of  that  winning  countenance  to  which  it  imparts  so  indescribable 
a  charm.  O,  Eleanor,  would  indeed  that  she  might  be  my  daugh- 
ter!"   Lady  Mayhew  sighed  deeply. 

"  You  wish  it,  then  >"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Ah,  wish  it  ? — yes  !  And  Edward — I  may  tell  yon,  Eleanor ; 
Edward  loves  his  cousin — loves  her  hopelessly ;  for  she  denies 
him  encouragement.  The  slightest  word  or  look  of  his,  betraying 
to  her  the  feelings  that  he  is  too  unhappy  to  repress,  seems  to  give 
her  pain.  She  turns  from  the  affection  he  offers  her,  yet  it  is  with 
a  sorrow — a  melancholy  that  I  cannot  comprehend.  As  a  child, 
she  was  ever  cheerful  and  happy  hearted,  and  was  so  for  a  long 
time  after  she  first  became  an  inmate  of  my  household.  For  some 
years  past,  however,  her  manner  has  been  marked  by  a  gentle 
seriousness,  an  appearance  of  subdued  quiet,  that  has  caused  me 
some  concern,  since  it  seems  unnatural  in  one  so  young.  I  have 
endeavored  in  vain  to  dissipate  it,  for  at  times — indeed,  it  often 
assumes  the  character  of  actual  depression.  Since  the  discovery 
of  my  son's  attachment,  this  depression  has  increased  a  thousand- 
fold. The  knowledge  of  this  affection,  as  it  gradually  opened  to 
her,  seemed  to  strike  her  with  unhappiness.  I  remember  the  first 
time  she  heard  of  it  from  his  lips.  She  came  to  me,  whiter  than 
those  flowers  you  hold,  and  with  a  look  that  was  agony  itself,  she 


threw  herself  at  my  feet  and  buried  her  face  in  my  lap,  refusing 
all  my  attempts  to  raise  her.  That  night,  I  heard  her  pacing  her 
room  from  hour  to  hour.  She  never  closed  her  eyes  to  rest. 
Watching  and  in  sorrow,  the  dawn  found  her  there.  Since  that 
time  she  has  worn  an  air  of  melancholy  that  seldom  leaves  her ; 
that  has  the  most  sorrowful  signification  for  Edward  ;  for  it  tells 
him  that  his  attachment  is  a  hopeless  one." 

Eleanor  listened  ;  seriously — attentively — with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  compassion. 

"  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,"  she  said,  half  musingly,  daring  the  si- 
lence that  followed  Lady  Mayhew's  words,  "why  is  it  that  she 
manifests  such  excessive  emotion,  at  the  discovery  of  an  affection 
which,  if  she  cannot  reciprocate,  must  naturally  move  her  less  than 
this  seems  to  have  done  ?" 

"  It  is  beyond  my  power  bf  comprehension,"  uttered  Lady  May- 
hew, slightly  shaking  her  head,  "  except  she  does,  indeed,  return 
his  affection — as  your  words  would  seem  to  suggest,  and  as  I  my- 
self, I  confess,  have  this  moment  began  to  think  possible.  But  it 
it  possible  ?  Can  she  return  his  affection,  and  yet  refuse  to  reward 
it  ?  There  is,  as  she  is  aware,  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to  their 
union.  She  is  assured  of  the  happiness  it  wonld  afford  me  to 
welcome  her  as  my  son's  wife  and  my  daughter.  How,  then,  if 
she  loves,  can  she  refuse  him  V 

Eleanor  was  silent.  She  had  said  to  herself,  the  night  before  : 
"  Caroline  loves  her  cousin."  Now,  she  hardly  knew  what  to 
think  ;  and  yet  that  first  impression  would  return.  They  went 
down  stairs  together,  and  in  the  hall  encountered  Edward,  who, 
after  a  moment's  conversation,  asked  his  mother  where  Caroline 
was. 

Lady  Mayhew  informed  him  that  she  was  not  quite  well,  and 
would  not  be  visible  for  some  hours,  she  believed.  He  lingered  a 
moment,  looked  somewhat  disappointed,  and  then  went  out  again. 
Lady  Mayhew  sighed,  and  accompanied  Eleanor  to  the  library. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  as  they  entered  there,  "  living,  as  you 
have  done,  I  find,  so  near  to  a  certain  place  called  Briarfield — " 

"  Briarfield  1"  echoed  Eleanor,  involuntarily,  with  a  slight 
blush  :  then  she  hastily  added  :  "I  really  beg  your  pardon — pray 
proceed." 

Lady  Mayhew  smiled. 

"  I  was  only  about  to  say,  my  dear,  that  you  must  be  acquaint- 
ed, I  think,  with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Latimer — some  people 
whom  I  admire  very  much,  and  to  whom  I  was  introduced, 
through  Dr.  Morrison,  last  week.  They  reside  at  Briarfield,  some 
fifteen  miles  from  here." 

It  happened  that  Eleanor  had,  for  some  reason,  refrained  from 
the  mention  of  Hugh  and  Mary,  during  her  recital  to  Lady  May- 
hew. Now,  she  repaired  the  omission  by  acknowledging  the 
friendship  existing  between  them.  Lady  Mayhew  was  much 
pleased. 

"  I  like  the  family  exceedingly,"  she  said.  "  Miss  Latimer  is 
certainly  a  lovely  girl.  Her  aunt  I  find  one  of  the  most  attractive 
women  of  my  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Latimer,  the  brother,  is  such 
an  one  as  I  would  recommend  to  the  warmest  regards  of  my  son, 
as  a  friend  and  companion.  And,  by-the-way,  my  dear  Eleanor," 
she  added,  "  they  are  coming  over  this  week,  so  you  will,  if  you 
choose,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them." 

Coming  over !  The  suggestion  of  this  unlooked-for  happiness 
filled  Eleanor  with  delight  for  a  moment.  Then,  as  the  thought 
of  Hugh  presented  itself  apart  from  that  of  his  sister  and  aunt,  a 
blush  of  embarrassment,  timidity— of  almost  pain,  and  yet  some- 
thing strangely  sweeter  than  pain — mantled  in  her  pretty  cheek. 
She  shrank  from  meeting  Hugh  Latimer  now. 

Lady  Mayhew  regarded  Eleanor,  unobserved,  with  a  curious 
glance,  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  an  almost  imperceptible  smile 
dimpled  her  handsome  mouth. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  presently,  "  do  you  think  they  are  aware 
of  your  being  here  ?" 

"  Indeed,  dear  madam,  I  can  hardly  tell  what  to  think,"  answer- 
ed Eleanor.  "  It  may  be  that  my  dwarf  friend  Pequin  has  told 
them— or  perhaps  Harry  Longworth ;  but  otherwise  I  do  not  see 
how  they  would  gain  information." 

"  If  they  do  not  know,  their  surprise  will  be  all  the  pleasanter." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Edward 
Mayhew,  and  it  soon  flowed  into  other  channels  ;  but  it  was  in- 
differently supported.  Edward,  though  courteous  and  agreeable, 
as  was  his  wont,  yet  found  bis  thoughts  often  wandering  away  to 
his  cousin.  Eleanor,  on  her  part,  was  thinking  both  of  the  reci- 
tal which  Lady  Mahew  had  given  her  this  morning — one  which  in- 
terested though  it  did  not  surprise  her,  since  she  had  already 
guessed  the  attachment  of  Edward  for  Caroline ;  and  of  those  at 
Briarfield ;  thinking,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  what  must  be  their  sur- 
prise on  learning  the  fact  of  her  sudden  flight  from  Ashby,  and 
whether  the  cause  had  become  known  to  them. 

[lO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


ANCIENT  RUINS  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

Elisha  Hughes,  a  resident  of  Santa  Clara,  California,  writing  to 
the  Scientific  American,  under  the  date  of  May,  1856,  says  :  He 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  ancient  ruins, 
lately  discovered,  about  six  miles  east  of  Santa  Cruze.  They  were 
nearly  buried  up  in  a  sand-hill.  He  also  found  twenty -three  chim- 
neys, with  their  tops  peering  above  ground.  These  chimneys  are 
round,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  four  to  twelve  inches.  They  are 
made  of  sandstone,  and  were  filled  up  with  loose  red  sand.  The 
stones  of  which  they  arc  built  are  cut  circular,  and  cemented  to- 
gether ;  stamping  on  the  hill,  it  emitted  a  hollow  sound,  indicating 
vaulted  chambers  below.  A  tunnel  is  now  being  run  in  under  the 
hill ;  at  first  it  was  attempted  to  sink  a  deep  shaft,  but  the  sand 
came  in  too  fast  upon  the  miners.  Who  built  these  structures  no 
one  can  imagine.  They  appear  to  be  thousands  of  years  old.  A 
large  yellow  pine  tree  was  growing  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
number  of  years  required  for  the  sand  to  cover  up  these  houses 
and  form  the  hill,  before  the  seed  of  this  large  tree  germinated, 
could  not  be  less  than  two  thousand  years. — Boston  Ledger. 
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SKETCHES  IN  AFRICA. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  series  of  spirited  sketches,  depicting 
types  of  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of  Africa.  All  that  re- 
lates to  this  great  continent  is  interesting.  A  cloud  of  mystery 
has  hrooded  over  Africa  from  remote  ages.  Its  whole  interior  is 
a  region  almost  unexplored  hy  the  white  man.  Civilization  has 
dwelt  upon  its  borders  and  obtained  a  certain  foothold  here  and 
th€ve,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  is  given  up  to  bar- 
bar,  s  m  and  darkness.  In  the  close  vicinity  of  the  settlements 
wild  beasts  yet  roam  in  alarming  numbers.  The  lion  makes  his 
prey  of  the  dark  child  of  the  forest ;  huge  serpents  trail  their  noi- 
some length  among  the  underbrush.  Over  vast  tracts  of  land 
herds  of  elephants  roam  at  will.  Strange  birds  and  strange  ani- 
mals people  the  solitudes.  But  a  little  way  has  the  veil  been 
lifted  which  hides  the  interior  of  this  great  continent.  Our  sketch- 
es, however,  deal  with  a  portion  that  is  pretty  well  known — the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  the  cxtrem- 
est  southerly  point  of  Africa  in  1493,  but  was  unable  to  effect  a 
landing  on  account  of  the  fury  of  the  sea — hence  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cabo  clos  Tormeutos — the  Capo  of  Storms.  John  II.  of 
Portugal  changed  the  title  to  Culm  dc  Bona  Esperanza — Capo  of 
Good  Hope.  It  was  first  doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portu- 
guese navigator.  The  Portuguese,  however,  never  effected  a  per- 
manent settlement  here.  It  remained  for  the  Dutch,  whoso  long 
voyages  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  establish  a  convenient 
watering  place  for  their  ships,  to  colonize  the  cape.  This  they  did 
in  about  tho  middle  of  the  17th  century.  They  gave  the  cape  set- 
tlement almost  its  present  limits,  by  reducing  the  Hottentots  to 
slavery  or  driving  them  beyond  tho  mountains.  The  natives  of 
Southern  Africa  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  families,  tho 
Hottentots,  and  the  Betchuanas,  Beutchuanas  or  Bush  wanus,  to 
whom  the  Caffres  are  related.  A  specimen,  perhaps  not  a  very 
pleasing  one — of  the  Beutchuana  family,  forms  the  subject  of  our 
first  picture,  the  "  Beutchuana  wagon  leader."  But  if  nature 
has  not  been  very  kind  to  these  people  in  the  matter  of  physiogno- 
my, she  has  made  amends  by  giving  them  good  figures.  The 
Beutchuanas  are  not  so  tall  as  the  Kaffirs,  but  their  forms  are 
more  elegant.  Their  skin  is  of  a  brown  tint,  between  the  shining 
black  of  the  negro  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  Hottentots.  They 
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surpass  the  Kaffirs  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of  life.  Though 
under  the  government  of  separate  chiefs,  who  are  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  these  tribes  are  united  by  language,  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  inquisitive  and  intelligent,  have  no  settled 
occupation,  yet  are  always  active.  They  live  principally  on  the 
curds  of  milk  and  the  produce  of  the  chase,  exhibiting  both  adroit- 
ness and  daring  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  They  rarely  kill  cattle, 
and  exhibit  a  most  singular  repugnance  to  fish.  Their  dress  is 
made  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  captured  in  the  chase.  They 
are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  men  as  well  as  women  wear  rings  and 
bracelets  of  ivory  and  brass.  Some  of  their  towns  are  large.  In 
1821,  Campbell  estimated  the  population  of  Kurechanee  at 
16,000.  The  houses  are  neat  and  airy,  and  generally  built  of  a 
circular  form.  They  manufacture  their  own  weapons,  possessing 
great  skill  in  tempering  iron.  Their  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  consist  of  a  hassatjay  (javelin),  which  they  throw  with  great 
precision,  and  use  in  lion  hunting  a  shield  and  a  club.  Polygamy 
is  practised  among  them,  and  the  wife  is  the  slave  and  the  drudge 
of  the  husband.  The  delicate  attentions  which,  in  civilized  com- 
munities the  ruder  sex  pay  to  the  fairer,  are  utterly  unknown 
among  them.  When  a  young  man,  who  meditates  matrimony, 
has  collected  a  dozen  oxen,  he  exchanges  his  cattle  for  his  first 
wife,  and  immediately  sets  her  to  work  to  build  a  house.  She 
fells  the  trees,  shapes  the  timber  and  constructs  their  abode.  This 
being  accomplished,  she  is  set  to  work  to  build  a  stable.  Marriage 
with  her  is  the  commencement  of  a  very  busy  life,  for  she  has  now 
to  perform  the  in-door  and  out-door  work — to  attend  to  the  cattle 
and  to  cultivate  the  fields.  Domestic  duties  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  too  ignoble  employments  for  the  aristocratic  male.  War 
and  hunting  only  are  worthy  to  occupy  his  time.  As  soon  as  he 
can  afford  it,  the  Beutchuana  buys  a  second  wife,  who,  in  like 
manner,  must  build  a  house  and  stable,  and  cultivate  a  garden. 
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Honesty,  loyalty  and  courage  are  the  virtues  they  chiefly  venerate. 
They  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  and  believe  in  an  invisible  Lord  of 
nature,  the  sovereign  Dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  whom  they  call 
Monrimo.  They  divide  the  year  into  thirteen  lunar  months,  and 
distinguish  the  planets  from  the  fixed  stars.  Christianity  has  been 
introduced  among  them  by  missionaries,  and  with  it  some  degree 
of  civilization.  To  the  Hottentot  family  belong  the  Bojesmans, 
or  Bushmen,  the  Koranas  and  the  Nainaquas.  The  first  Euro- 
pean colonists  on  the  cape  found  them  filthy  and  indolent,  and 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  beasts,  but  the  Moravian  missiona- 
ries developed  in  them  capabilities  for  some  degree  of  civilization. 
They  were  found  not  to  be  radically  deficient  in  ingenuity  and 
industry.  They  are  of  medium  height,  very  thin,  with  high  check 
bones,  thick  lips,  small,  half  closed  eyes,  woolly  hair  and  a  wild 
expression.  They  dress  in  sheepskins.  Their  villages  are  called 
kraals,  and  are  a  circular  cluster  of  beehive  shaped  huts  woven  by 
women.  The  Kaffirs  or  Caffres  are  a  handsome  and  vigorous 
race,  naturally  peaceable,  but  capable  of  fighting  savagely,  as 
their  recent  wars  with  the  English,  who  have  permanently  occu- 
pied the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  since  1806,  amply  testify.  Tho 
Beutchuana  wagon  leader,  alluded  to  before,  and  sketched  from 
the  life,  is  of  a  tribe,  the  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  very  power- 
ful and  warlike  nation,  similar  to  the  Fingocs  bordering  upon 
Natal ;  but,  consequent  upon  internal  wars  and  intrigues  of  neigh- 
boring clans,  were  almost  decimated  ;  the  few  that  remain  have 
chiefly  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  colony.  The  men,  as  well  as 
the  women,  are  employed  as  wagon  leaders  (foreloopcrs),  herds, 
and  other  menial  occupations.  Their  inanity  of  character,  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  inoffensive  career,  place  them  in  the  scale 
of  commiseration  amongst  the  colonists.  They  proved  themselves 
faithful  and  valiant  soldiers  during  the  last  war,  and  worthy  of 
the  trust  imposed  upon  them.  Their  clothing,  like  that  of  the 
Fingocs,  consists  of  a  sheepskin  kaross,  and  a  red  woolen  night- 
cap, procured  from  a  trader  for  a  few  horns  or  a  hide.  Their  only 
offensive  weapon  is  a  knob  kerrie,  or  stick  with  a  round  knob  at  one 
end,  which  they  can  hurl  with  great  precision,  and  bring  a  rider  to 
the  ground  whilst  galloping  away.  Another  engraving  on  this 
page  is  a  full  length  of  another  African  wagon  leader,  in  a  half 
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European  costume.  He  is  refreshing  himself  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  but  instead  of  applying  it  to  his  nostrils,  fills  his  mouth  with 
it.  The  African  love  of  finery  is  displayed  in  the  inordinate  quan- 
tity of  plumage  with  which  he  has  decorated  his  hat.  We  could 
not  find  room  in  our  engraving  for  all  of  his  whipstock,  which  is  of 
cane  pole  and  is  of  prodigious  length — and  no  wonder,  for  a  glance 
at  a  heavily  loaded  "  Cape  wagon,"  with  its  interminable  train 
of  oxen  winding  their  way  across  a  vast  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  shows  the  necessity  of  a  long  lash  to  keep  the  animals 
in  order.  A  Fingoe  woman  with  her  dress  of  sheepskin,  and  an 
Amakosa  Fingoe  man,  with  necklace  and  ear-ring,  complete  this 
series  of  illustrations.  The  Amakosa  Fingoe  man  belongs  to  a 
tribe  rescued  by  the  British  troops  from  the  bondage  of  the  Kaffirs, 
in  the  war  of  1834 — 35.  They  have  ever  since  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity  and  freedom,  in  districts  allotted  to  them  within  the 
pale  of  British  dominion.  The  history  and  condition  of  this  peo- 
ple excited  very  great  interest.  It  appears  that  "  Fingoe  "  is  not 
their  natural  appellation,  but  a  reproachful  epithet,  denoting  ex- 
treme poverty  and  misery — a  person  having  no  claim  to  justice, 
mercy,  or  even  life.  They  are  the  remnants  of  eight  powerful 
nations,  which  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  the  destructive  wars  carried  on  amongst  the  natives  of  the  inte- 
rior. These  nations  being  broken  up  and  dispersed  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  many  of  the  people  who  escaped  fled  from  time 
to  time  to  the  westward,  and  thus  came  into  collision  with  the  Am- 
akosa Kaffirs,  but  principally  with  the  tribes  of  Hintz.  Here  they 
were  received  hy  that  chief  as  entirely  dependent  on  his  mercy  and 
generosity,  and  were  suffered  to  exist  on  the  tenure  of  the  most  ab- 
iect  slavery.  This  state  of  bondage  at  last  became  intolerable, 
and  its  victims  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  British 
invasion  of  Kaffir-land  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  seek  protection 
from  the  English.  This  persecuted  tribe  have  demonstrated  their 
gratitude  for  the  protection  which  was  granted  to  them,  in  every 
possible  manner.  Crime  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  among  them  ; 
the  men  make  excellent  herdsmen,  and  the  women  good  house 
servants  and  nurses  ;  they  are  alike  active,  willing  and  faithful. 
Their-  costume  is  similar  to  the  Kaffirs. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
THE  31AKER  AND  31  ASTER  OF  LIFE. 

BT   Gill  XXJK5. 

In  the  no* Wig  of  sorrow 
There  came  unto  me, 
As  gentle  a  being 
As  ever  may  be ; 
And  this  was  the  song  that  she  caroled  for  me : 
M  When  trouble  hath  driven  all  joy  from  thy  breast, 
Look  to  beared,  and  pray  for  its  hallowed  rest." 

In  the  season  of  gladness 

There  came  unto  me, 
As  loving  a  being 
As  ever  may  be ; 
And  this  was  the  song  that  she  warbled  for  me: 

"  When  gladness  reigns  queen  o'er  thy  peace-favored  breast, 
Kemcmber  that  He  alouc  makes  thee  so  bleat. " 

In  the  season  of  sickness 

There  came  unto  me, 
As  smiling  a  being 
As  ever  may  be ; 
And  this  was  the  song  that  she  warbled  for  me: 
11  When  sickness  afflicts  with  its  agonies  rife, 
Remember  that  He  is  the  Master  of  life. 

In  every  season 

There  comes  unto  me, 
As  holy  a  beiug 
As  ever  may  be; 
And  ever  thus — ever  thus  sings  she  to  me: 
li  Remember  thy  God  in  every  strife, 
For  he  is  the  Maker  and  Master  of  life.'' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COQUETTE: 

 OR, — 

PERSEVERANCE  REWARDED. 

BY  HENRY  IIACKETT. 

far  one  of  the  rural  towns  in  the  State  of  Maine,  there  resided 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Simon  Middleburv.  Mr.  Middlehury  had 
been  married  over  thirty  years,  and  had  been  blessed  with  twelve 
children.  He  had  given  them  what  education  the  advantages  of 
the  place  afforded,  which  were  few  compared  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  young  hopefuls  made  commendable  im- 
provement under  their  limited  means,  with  the  exception  of  his 
son  Walter,  who  could  not,  or  would  not,  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  children  in  their  studies.  Scolding  and  whipping  did  no  good. 
Walter  contrived,  term  after  term,  to  be  the  same  dull,  stupid 
scholar.  If  he  could  play  truant,  or  spend  the  day  in  roaming 
through  the  woods  or  about  the  ponds,  with  his  fishing-rod  or 
gun,  he  was  in  his  clement.  In  this  way  Walter  grew  up  till  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  boys  would  call  him  lazy  bug, 
beetle  bug,  weezle  bug,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  bugs,  till 
sometimes  poor  Walter  did  not  know  whether  he  was  Walter  Mid- 
dlehury or  somebody  else. 

Among  the  girls  at  school  he  was  the  object  of  all  their  merry 
games  and  jokes,  and  not  unfrequently  he  would  march  proudly 
home  by  the  side  of  some  roguish  girl,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  her  companions  behind.  Of  the  number  who  thus  amused 
themselves  at  his  expense,  was  Lizzie  Weston,  a  black-eyed,  rosy- 
checked  girl  of  sixteen.  Now,  Lizzie  was  a  kind,  generous,  good- 
hearted  girl,  but  did  many  things  which  her  better  feelings  told 
her  she  ought  not  to  do.  But  she  was  the  light  and  life  of  her 
gay  companions,  and  while  with  them  she  was  queen  over  all. 

On  one  of  the  occasions  referred  to,  Lizzie  was  the  last  one 
whom  Walter  escorted  home.  As  they  were  walking  leisurely 
along,  Lizzie  became  quite  sedate,  and  commenced  talking  with 
Walter  in  a  very  sober  and  meditative  way,  all  of  which  he  lis- 
tened to  with  the  greatest  attention.    At  length  she  said  : 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  all  the  girls  are  so  attentive  to  you, 
Walter  V 

"Because,  I  suppose,  they  like  me,"  said  Walter,  laughing. 
"  No,  that  cannot  be  the  reason,"  said  Lizzie,  "  for  if  they  liked 
you  they  would  not  make  such  sport  of  you,  truly." 

"  Sport !  Lizzie  ;  who  do  you  mean  that  makes  sport  of  mo  V 
"  Why,  all  of  them." 

"  All ;  perhaps  you  may  be  mistaken,"  replied  Walter,  quite 
earnestly. 

*'  Who  do  you  except,  Walter — Carry  Lee  V 

Though  Lizzie  meant  nothing  in  earnest  in  this  remark,  she  no- 
ticed by  the  sudden  color  which  rose  upon  the  face  of  Walter,  that 
she  had  touched  upon  a  matter  that  he  had  Supposed  was  entirely 
unknown  to  any  one  save  himself  and  Carry,  and  he  said  : 

"  Carry  Lcc  !" 

"  Is  it  not  so,  Walter?" 

"  Is  what  not  so  ?" 

And  Walter  avoided  the  inquisitive  look  of  his  fair  inquisitor. 

"  Ilave  not  some  of  the  girls  who  have  so  foolishly  frolicked 
with  you  in  our  rambles,  made  you  believe  that  they  loved  you  ? 
Has  not  Carry  Lee  told  you  that  she  loved  you,  and  made  you 
believe  she  was  sincere  in  what  she  said  ?" 

Walter  had  never  dreamed  there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  human 
heart  as  deception,  and  never  really  knew  what  it  was  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  From  his  childhood  ho  had  Scarcely  for  a  day  been 
from  home,  and  in  that  little  home-world  everything  was  so  real 
and  matter-of-fact,  that  he  received  what  little  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  he  possessed.  He  was  at  a  loss,  it  is  true,  to  under- 
stand why  all  the  girls  seemed  so  fond  of  him,  but  he  was  con- 
tent that  it  was  so. 


Walter  hung  down  his  head,  kicking  the  dirt  with  the  toe  of 
his  shoe,  without  saying  a  word.  Lizzie  again  repeated  her  query. 
"  Come,  Walter,  tell  me  truly.    Am  I  not  right  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  timidly. 

Though  Lizzie  was  suspicious  that  this  was  the  case,  she  could 
not  seriously  suppose  that  any  of  the  girls  would  carry  the  joke 
so  far. 

"  I  thought  so,"  she  at  length  replied,  evidently  surprised  that 
her  supposition  was  correct.  "  Now,  Walter,  tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  I  will  not  play  naughty  with  you  any  more." 

Lizzie  had  always  been  the  foremost  to  plague  and  tease  him, 
and  he  thought  if  he  could  win  her  over  on  his  side,  ho  should  be 
accomplishing  a  great  feat.  An  opportunity  was  now  presented, 
and  he  embraced  it.    After  some  hesitation,  he  said  : 

"  I  promised  not  to  tell." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Lizzie  ;  "  but  to  be  frank  with  you,  Wal- 
ter, I'm  afraid  Carry  is  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  you,  or  in  other 
words,  that  she  is  imposing  upon  you.    What  did  she  say!" 

"  She  told  mo  that  she  loved  mo  dearly,  and  asked  mc  if  I 
wouldn't  love  her." 

"  Ah  !  when  did  she  say  this  to  you,  Walter  !" 

"  O,  a  month  ago,  or  more." 

"And  has  she  told  you  since  that  sho  loved  you?" 

"  Yes — loti  of  times." 

"  Did  you  bciievo  her  V 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  love  her  i" 
"  Yes — very  much." 

"  Now,  Walter,  suppose  what  sho  has  told  you  is  not  true — that 
she  has  been  hoaxing  you  all  this  while  ;  should  you  lovo  her 
then  ?" 

"  Love  her  ?  No  !  but  you  do  not  really  think  such  a  thing  of 
her,  do  you  ?"  said  Walter,  looking  up  very  anxiously  into  Lizzie's 
face. 

"  I  don't  know,  Walter ;  stranger  things  than  that  have  hap- 
pened, you  know  ;  and  young  girls  as  well  as  older  people  arc  up 
to  their  tricks  sometimes." 

"  I  know  that,  Lizzie ;  hut  Carry  has  told  mc  so  many  times 
how  much  she  loved  me,  that  I  cannot  believe  she  does  not  really 
mean  it.    But  I  wish  I  knew,  now  that  you  doubt  it." 

"  Well,  AValter,  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  a  way  to  test  her 
sincerity.    Are  you  willing  to  do  as  I  advise  you  V 

"  Yes,  anything  to  convince  mc." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lizzie,  "you  know  that  at  the  great  picnic 
which  is  coming  off  next  month,  all  the  young  folks  in  the  village 
intend  going.  Now,  to-morrow,  you  ask  Carry,  privately,  if  she 
will  be  your  companion  on  that  occasion,  and  let  mc  know  what 
she  says." 

This  was  what  Walter  had  been  wishing  to  do  ever  since  he 
heard  there  was  to  l>e  a  picnic.  The  party  would  have  to  ride  sev- 
eral miles  to  the  festive  grounds,  and  to  have  Carry  for  a  compan- 
ion on  such  an  occasion,  was  what  ho  greatly  desired.  And  that 
he  might  be  in  season,  he  very  readily  told  Lizzie  that  he  would 
do  as  she  requested.  If  she  accepted  the  invitation,  he  thought  it 
would  settle  the  matter  at  once  in  his  favor. 

The  next  day,  as  usual,  Walter  took  his  walk  home  from  school 
with  the  young  ladies.  As  Carry  was  entering  the  garden-gate  to 
her  home,  Walter,  as  though  wishing  to  pluck  a  rose  from  a  hush 
in  the  garden,  entered  at  the  same  time  that  Carry  did.  While 
he  was  looking  about  for  one  that  was  full-blown,  Carry  came  up, 
and  handed  him  a  bud  just  opening  into  life,  saying,  at  the  same 
time  : 

"  Here,  Walter,  is  a  bud  that  will  soon  be  a  full  and  beautiful 
rose — take  it ;  it  is  illustrative  of  my  love  for  you." 

Walter  received  the  gift,  and,  looking  Carry  earnestly  in  the 

face,  said : 

"  You  do  love  me,  then  V 

Carry  noticed  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  and  she  manifested  some  hesitancy  in  giving  a  de- 
cided answer ;  but  she  replied  : 

"  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  do  ;  is  it  not  a  beautiful  bud  V 

"  Yes,  very  beautiful,"  observed  Walter  ;  "  but  its  promise  of 
becoming  still  more  beautiful  and  lovely  is  much  greater,  I  think, 
than  your  love  for  me." 

"  Why  so,  Walter  !"  said  Carry,  not  seeming  to  comprehend 
his  meaning. 

"  Because,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  really  and  truly  love  me,  you 
reply,  '  Yes,  to  he  sure  I  do  !'  The  rosebud  tnO  blossom — therefore 
the  illustration  is  not  a  good  one.  I  did  not  expect  such  an  an- 
swer, Carry,  after  what  you  have  so  often  told  mc." 

And  the  tears  stood  in  Walter's  eyes. 

"  O,  now  don't  be  so  foolish,  Walter;  you  know  that  I  love 

you." 

And  she  took  the  bud  and  tastefully  arranged  it  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  vest,  telling  him  to  wear  it  for  her  sake.  Walter  was 
almost  persuaded  to  believe  from  this  little  incident  that  the 
suspicions  which  he  a  moment  before  entertained,  were  ground- 
less.   He  therefore  resumed  his  wonted  cheerfulness,  saying  : 

"  I  came  to  ask  if  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  great  picnic 
next  month  ?" 

"  O,  yes,  that  will  be  delightful  !  Such  a  nice  long  ride  and 
along  such  beautiful  scenery.  Now,  I'm  sure,  Walter,  you  can 
doubt  mc  no  longer ;  and  to  give  you  a  still  stronger  proof  of  my 
sincerity,  I  will  invite  you  to  call  at  our  house  to-morrow  evening, 
when  we  will  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  excursion." 

At  that  moment  Carry  found  some  convenient  excuse  for  not 
being  able  to  tarry  longer.  She  hastily  wished  Walter  good-by, 
and  hopped  away,  singing  merrily  as  she  went.  Walter  left  with 
a  light  heart ;  and  as  he  wended  his  way  homeward,  he  was  truly 
happy  in  the  thought  that  the  one  he  really  loved  gave  her  lovo 


in  r  turn.  On  his  way  he  met  Lizzie,  who  had  watched  from  her 
window  his  coming. 

"  Well,  Walter,  what  did  Carry  say  ?" 

"  She  said  she  would  go,"  replied  Walter. 

"  I  suppose  you  talked  of  some  other  matters,  Walter.  You 
are  sure  now  that  Carry  loves  you  '." 

"  Yes." 

And  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart  ho  revealed  to  her  all  his  con- 
versation with  Carry,  not  even  omitting  the  expression  of  "  O, 
yes,  to  be  sure  I  do." 

"  I  hope,  Walter,  you  will  find  her  as  true  as  she  promises  to 
be  ;  hut  I  fear  otherwise.  I  shall  await  anxiously  until  your  visit 
to-morrow  evening.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone  that  prompts  me  to 
bo  so  much  interested  in  this  affnir,  but  a  real  desire  for  your  own 
welfare,  Walter." 


"  Why,  Walter,  what  in  the  world  aro  you  fixing  up  in  your 
Sunday  clothes  for,  I  should  like  to  know  V  asked  his  mother, 
as  he  was  preparing  for  his  visit  to  Carry  Lee's. 

"  Why,  can't  a  fellow  put  on  his  own  trousers  when  ho  wants 
to,  I  want  to  know  V  responded  Walter,  very  smartly. 

"  No,  Walter,  them  trousers  I  made  on  purpose  for  you  to  go 
to  mectin'  in ;  and  if  you  should  tear  or  spile  them,  what  will 
you  do  V 

"  I  don't  know,  mother  ;  but  I  must  wear  them  to  night,  spoil 
or  no  s.<oil — tear  or  no  tear  !" 

"  Why,  Walter,  my  son,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Where 
aro  you  going  V 

But  Walter  was  too  busy  in  adjusting  his  toilet  to  pay  much 
heed  to  what  his  mother  said  ;  and  he  continued  whistling  to  him- 
self in  a  very  happy  way.  In  a  few  moments  his  littlo  brother 
Ben,  six  years  old,  came  running  in,  and  seeing  Walter  dressed 
up  in  his  best  clothes,  ran  up  to  him  and  said  : 

"  I  know  where  you  are  going,  Wall." 

Walter  considered  small  toys  at  that  moment  of  but  little  con- 
sequence, and  therefore  did  not  deign  to  notice  his  brother. 

"  Where  is  he  going,  Beuny  I"  asked  his  mother. 

"  He's  going  to  s;e  Carry  Lee — I  know  he  is,  for  I  seed  him 
talking  at  her  yesterday  down  in  her  garden  ;  and  I  sawed  her  give 
him  a  bcautifuller  rose,  and  stick  it  in  his  waistcoat." 

Having  delivered  this  speech,  little  Benny  sat  down  on  a  cricket 
beside  his  mother,  watching  Walter  very  earnestly.  His  mother 
thought  there  must  be  some  truth  in  what  Ben  said,  and  she  walked 
up  to  Walter,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said,  with  a  serious  look : 

"  Walter !" 

"  Ma'am." 

"  Walter,  my  son." 

"  Well,  mother." 

"  Is  it  true,  what  Benny  has  said  V 
"  Even  so,  mother." 

"  Why,  my  child,  what  has  put  such  a  thing  into  your  crazy 
head.    Depend  upon  it,  that  girl  is  making  a  fool  of  you." 

But  Walter  would  not  listen  a  moment  to  what  his  mother  was 
saying  ;  and  after  having  "  fixed  "  himself  in  what  he  considered 
proper  trim,  started  off  on  his  evening's  business.  As  he  walked 
along  he  thought  of  the  happiness  that  was  in  store  for  him,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  to  himself  that  his  love  for  Carry  was 
fully  reciprocated.  Punctual  at  the  time  he  arrived  at  Carry's 
house,  and  was  received  in  the  usual  free  and  social  manner  by 
the  family  of  Mr.  Lee.  They  had  always  considered  him  as  a 
very  quiet  boy,  and  rather  inferior  in  mind  to  the  other  boys  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  therefore  gave  him  greater  liberties  than  they 
otherwise  would.  And  as  Carry  had  said  nothing  of  the  reason 
of  his  present  call,  they  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  his  usual  visits, 
and  laughed  and  joked  with  him  as  ever.  An  hour  or  two  passed 
in  this  way  without  anything  being  said  in  relation  to  the  picnic. 
In  fact,  Carry  gave  him  no  chance  to  broach  the  subject  unless  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  company,  and  this  he  did  not  wish  to 
do.  At  length  he  rose  to  depart,  and  as  he  was  accompanied 
to  the  door  by  Carry  and  her  sisters,  he  requested  Carry  to  walk 
down  to  the  garden  gate  with  him,  which  she  laughingly  consented 
to  do.    They  were  walking  slowly  along  when  Walter  said  : 

"  Have  you  arranged  all  for  the  ride  ?  Cannot  we  take  your 
little  sister  Lucy  with  us  in  the  chaise — she  will  be  so  delighted 
with  the  ride !  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  her  go." 

"  The  ride  !  why,  Walter,  you  don't  think  of  going  to  the  great 
picnic,  do  you  1" 

"  Think  of  going  !  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Carry  ?  Did  you 
not  promise  me  yesterday  that  you  would  go  "with  me  V 

"  Yes,  Walter,  I  told  you  so,  I  believe,  but  I  supposed  you  con- 
sidered it  all  a  joke." 

"  A  joke,  Carry  ;  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  been  deceiv- 
ing me ;  vet  what  am  I  to  suppose  when  you  told  mc  as  a  suspi- 
cion crossed  my  mind  that  you  were  not  sincere  in  your  profes- 
sions of  love  for  me,  that  as  a  proof  it  was  not  so,  yon  were  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  accompanying  mc  on  the  excursion  ?" 

"  Keally,  now,"  said  Carry,  stepping  back,  and  assuming  a  very 
dignified  and  haughty  manner,  "  I  perceive  you  arc  getting  quite 
serious  about  the  matter.  Why,  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
going  with  you !" 

The  thought  of  what  Lizzie  had  told  him,  and  the  casual  re- 
mark of  his  mother,  flashed  at  once  upon  Walter's  mind,  and  ho 
was  not  therefore  entirely  unprepared  for  the  conduct  of  Carry  ; 
and  he  instantly  replied  to  her : 

"  And  have  all  the  professions  of  love  that  you  have  heretofore 
made  for  me,  been  nothing  hut  a  mere  whim  of  yours  I  O,  Carry, 
say  that  you  love  me." 

And  he  advanced  toward  her,  extending  his  hand  ;  but  she 
withdrew  farther  from  him. 

'*  Lovo  you  I    If  you  have  been  silly  enough  to  lielicve  so,  you 
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are  a  greater  dunce  than  I  ever  took  you  to  be.  It  may  he  that 
among  tho  thousand  things  I  have  said  to  you  in  my  thoughtless 
moments,  I  have  told  you  so ;  but  to  really  love  you — a  poor,  dull 
dunce  of  a  boy,  would  be  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world  ! 
No,  Mr.  Walter,  you  must  look  elsewhere  for  your  lady-love." 

And  she  turned  to  go  into  the  house,  when  Walter  said  : 

"  Miss  Lee,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  silly  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  words  you  spoke  to  me,  wcro  true — that  you  did  love  me  ; 
but  it  seems  that  I  was  deceived.  I  have  also  been  dunce 
enough  to  love.  I  own,  too,  that  because  of  this,  I  have  suffered 
myself  many  times  to  bo  laughed  at  and  jeered  at  in  as  severe  a 
manner  as  you  have  now  done ;  and  I  have  as  often  resented 
those  insults,  because  I  believed  you  incapable  of  playing  the 
hypocrite.  But  I  regret  it  not ;  it  is  better  that  I  should  learn 
your  true  character  now.  You  have  artfully  played  the  game — it 
remains  to  be  seen  who  comes  off  winner.  I  am  poor — I  know  it 
as  well  as  you ;  and  dull,  and  if  you  please,  a  dunce ;  but  I  am 
young,  and  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson  that  I  shall  hope  to 
profit  by.  At  least,  it  has  been  a  useful  one,  though  severe.  I 
envy  not  a  heart  like  yours.  I  leave  you,  but  not  in  anger :  your 
baseness  has  overpowered  that,  and  pity  has  taken  its  place." 

Carry,  whose  back  was  turned  upon  Walter  when  he  com- 
menced addressing  her,  listened  with  no  little  surprise  to  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  language  in  which  he  addressed  her.  It  was  very 
differont  from  that  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  from 
him  ;  and  she  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  unchanged  in  attitude, 
and  in  such  deep  reverie  that  she  was  not  aware,  until  looking  up, 
that  she  was  alone. 

Waltor,  while  on  his  way  homeward,  weighed  well  in  his  mind 
the  events  of  the  evening  and  the  cause  that  led  to  them.  He  had 
hoard  from  Carry  words  that  mortified  him,  and  yet  ho  was  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  their  truth  ;  but  while  he  did  this,  his  reso- 
lution becamo  more  fixed  that  he  would  overcome  them.  His  am- 
bition was  aroused.  Carry  Lee  should  sec  the  day  that  the  love 
of  stupid  Walter  should  not  be  scorned. 

Hit  lerto  the  intellectual  faculties  of  Walter  had  lain,  as  it  were, 
dormant.  It  had  been  sufficient  for  him  to  play  with  the  eddies 
and  catch  the  froth  on  the  stream  of  life ;  but  there  was  an  under- 
current ;  it  needed  the  shock  which  his  sensibilities  had  received 
to  arouse  into  action  the  latent  energies  of  which  ho  was  the  un- 
conscious possessor.  An  entire  revolution  in  his  manners  was  im- 
mediately commenced.  The  change  was  readily  perceived  by 
every  one,  and  by  none  more  wondered  at  than  by  the  teacher  of 
the  district  school.  It  was  sometime  before  the  girls  could  account 
for  his  refusing  to  accompany  them  as  usual  from  school.  Lizzie, 
however,  had  been  made  acquainted  by  Walter  with  the  cause — 
but  she  kept  the  secret  to  herself.  But  the  mystery  was  soon  solv- 
ed, and  by  Carry,  too,  in  this  wise. 

Walter,  on  account  of  illness,  had  been  excused  from  remain- 
in"'  in  school  till  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session.  On  his  way 
home  he  sat  down  by  the  roadside  to  rest.  He  was  overtaken  by 
tho  young  ladies,  who  commenced  questioning  him  in  regard  to 
his  recent  change  of  conduct.  Going  up  to  him  as  he  was  walk- 
ing slowly  along,  one  of  them  said  : 

"  Come,  Mr.  Walter,  wc  insist  upon  it  that  you  tell  us  why  you 
have  so  neglected  us  of  late.  Wo  all  of  us  feel  quite  offended 
with  you." 

"  1  am  very  sorry,"  replied  Walter,  "  if  I  have  given  you  occa- 
sion for  being  offended  with  me.  I  am  unconscious  of  having 
wronged  you  in  any  respect.  I  beg  that  you  will  tell  me  in  what 
way  I  have  given  you  offence." 

"  In  not  favoring  us  with  your  company  hom<! — wo  feel  very 
much  slighted." 

Walter  well  comprehended  tho  meaning  of  this  remark,  and  no- 
ticed tho  ironical  expression  of  the  speaker,  and  he  said : 

"  I  should  not  think  you  would  consider  it  much  of  a  favor,  or 
imagine  yourselves  in  the  least  slighted  by  not  being  seen  in  com- 
pany with  a  poor,  dull  dunce  of  a  boy !" 

This  reply  somewhat  surprised  them,  but  they  were  continuing 
their  inquiries,  when  it  was  observed  that  Carry  had  left  the  com- 
pany and  was  hurrying  forward  as  fast  as  she  could.  The  girls 
soon  camo  up  with  her.  They  perceived  at  once  that  something 
unusual  was  the  matter  with  her,  so  they  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. Carry,  rather  than  have  it  known  that  any  secrecy  existed 
between  her  and  Walter,  as  the  girls  noticed  there  evidently  was, 
revealed  the  whole  matter  to  them.  Although  the  estimation  in 
which  they  had  held  Walter,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
treated  him,  was  anything  but  flattering  to  him,  they  looked  upon 
the  conduct  of  Carry  as  most  despicable,  and  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  her  acts  of  deception  were  justly  appre- 
ciated by  her  companions,  besides  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  the  matter  would  be  universally  known,  and  she  as  universal- 
ly laughed  at  and  despised.  Walter,  ever  afterward,  was  treated 
witli  respect  and  attention. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  Walter  was  taken  from  school,  his 
father  requiring  his  services  on  the  farm,  the  elder  boys  having 
been  apprenticed  to  trades.  But  the  taste  for  knowledge  which 
Walter  had  acquired,  was  none  the  less  abated  after  his  leaving 
school.  He  devoted  what  leisure  time  he  had  to  study.  His  father, 
who  had  for  some  years  been  apprehensive  that  his  son  was  want- 
ing in  mental  capacities,  perceived  with  delight  the  great  change 
that  had  recently  taken  place,  and  he  gave  him  all  the  time  he 
possibly  could,  to  prosecute  his  studies. 

Five  years  had  passed,  and  still  Walter  was  found  assisting  his 
father.  He  had  in  this  time  fully  redeemed  the  resolution  he 
made  when  Carry  Lee  called  him  a  dull  dunce  of  a  boy.  By 
his  own  energies  and  industry  he  had  made  himself  perfect  mas- 
ter of  all  tho  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and  had 


made  himself  familiar  with  many  of  the  languages.  No  op- 
portunity, thus  far,  had  presented  itself  for  him  to  study  naviga- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  which  he  very  much  desired  to  gain.  He 
therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  an  uncle  in  Boston,  asking  his  as- 
sistance in  this  branch  of  his  studies.  His  uncle,  who  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  was  pleased  to  learn  that  his 
nephew  had  been  thus  interested  in  acquiring  an  education,  and  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  with  his  brother,  and  urging  him  to  en- 
courage Walter ;  and  as  he  had  a  "  hard  row  to  hoe,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself  to  his  brother,  he  offered  to  pay  the  tuition  fee 
and  other  expenses  of  his  son,  if  he  could  be  spared  to  attend 
school  for  a  while  in  the  city. 

In  due  course  of  time  Walter  arrived  at  his  uncle's  in  Boston, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  his  studies  at  school.  His  uncle 
found  him  to  be  possessed  of  superior  abilities,  and  he  soon  be- 
came fond  of  his  young  protege.  He  was,  perhaps,  at  first  a  lit- 
tle rustic,  withal,  but  this  became  gradually  dispelled,  and  he 
shone  among  the  most  brilliant  scholars  in  his  class.  His  uncle 
spared  no  expense  in  giving  him  an  education,  and  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  that  his  exertions  were  well  repaid.  Though 
he  was  not  educated  within  the  walls  of  a  college,  his  indomitable 
perseverance  which  he  had  thus  far  exercised,  and  the  increased 
facilities  now  placed  at  his  command  for  pursuing  his  studies, 
placed  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  a  position  in  the  literary 
world  where  few  of  his  years  could  excel  him  ;  and  as  ho  review- 
ed the  past  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  could  not  but  wonder  how  in 
that  time  his  position  in  life  was  changed.  From  the  "  dull  dunce 
of  a  boy,"  he  was  conscious  of  having  attained  a  respectable  and 
honorable  place  in  society ;  and  the  resolution  he  made  on  the 
memorable  night  that  he  invited  Carry  Lee  to  accompany  him  to 
the  picnic,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Middlebury,  having  watched  with  satisfaction  the  progress 
of  his  nephew  thus  far,  felt  an  earnest  desire  for  his  future  hap- 
piness and  success  in  life.  His  business  was  pressing  upon  him, 
and  his  close  confinement  thereupon  had  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  finding  relief  from  the  tedium  of  his  busi- 
ness. His  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  AValter  was 
ample,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  him  that  he  would  enter  the 
store  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.  This  proposition  was  not  at  first 
seen  in  a  favorable  light.  He  had  a  higher  ambition  for  a  literary 
education  than  was  here  presented  ;  but  when  he  thought  what  his 
uncle  had  done  for  him,  and  saw  that  he  could  never  have  be- 
come what  he  was  without  his  kindly  assistance,  and  as  he  wit- 
nessed his  declining  health  on  account  of  his  incessant  applica- 
tion to  business,  he  could  not  refuse  his  dear  ancle's  request;  and 
he  cheerfully  assented  to  it,  and  immediately  entered  upon  tho 
duties  of  his  new  office. 

The  proficiency  that  Walter  made  in  business  affairs  soon  re- 
lieved his  uncle  of  much  anxiety  and  labor,  and  he  found  that  he 
could  devote  considerable  time  to  travelling  and  other  means  for 
the  improvement  of  his  health. 

Walter  remained  in  his  uncle's  storo  two  years  ;  and  in  this 
time  he  had  learned  much  in  mercantile  matters  which  was  useful 
to  him.  Mr.  Middlebury  was  quite  an  extensive  owner  in  mer- 
chant and  freighting  vessels,  and  had  invested  large  amounts  in 
goods  for  exportation  and  importation.  This  business  had  for  the 
last  year  been  for  the  most  part  entrusted  to  Walter. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  two  years  after  Walter  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Middlebury  had  just  finished  building 
the  splendid  ship  Edward.  The  first  voyage  she  was  to  make  was 
to  Pern.  Her  cargo  was  :o  consist  of  dry  goods,  provisions,  and 
such  other  articles  as  were  considered  the  most  saleable,  and  was 
to  receive  in  return  such  products  of  the  place  as  might  be 
thought  the  most  valuable  for  the  home  trado.  Mr.  Middlebury 
had  given  unusual  attention  and  care  to  the  selection  of  his  goods 
to  be  sent  out  in  the  Edward.  He  had  two  reasons  for  this.  He 
was  desirous  that  the  first  cargo  should  compare  favorably  with 
the  beauty  and  splendor  of  his  new  ship  ;  and  he  also  wished  that 
the  one  who  was  to  superintend  its  sale  should  take  a  pride  in  of- 
fering such  a  cargo  to  purchasers  ;  and  for  the  superintendence  of 
this  important  trust,  he  had  selected  in  his  own  mind  his  nephew. 
As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  he  made  known 
to  Walter  his  intentions.  Though  it  was  an  office  which  he  much 
desired,  Walter  feared  to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  wished  to 
be  excused ;  but  being  strongly  urged  and  encouraged  by  his 
uncle,  he  consented. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1847,  everything  was  in  readiness. 
Walter  had  received  tho  necessary  instructions.  The  Edward  was 
got  under  way,  and  with  a  fair  breeze  and  amid  the  loud  and 
hearty  cheers  of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  she  left  the  port  of 
Boston,  to  risk  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  first  voyage  of  ocean- 
life.  She  proved  to  be  a  ship  of  superior  strength  and  speed  ;  and 
after  a  voyage  of  a  little  more  than  three  months  she  arrived  with 
her  crew  and  cargo  safely  at  the  port  of  Callao. 

Walter's  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  enabled  him  at 
once  to  introduce  himself  to  the  traders  of  the  place,  and  it  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  days  before  he  had  disposed  of  the  cargo 
entrusted  to  him  to  good  advantage,  and  had  engaged  for  a  return 
cargo  the  fine  wool  of  the  vicunna  (a  sheep  of  the  Andes),  wines, 
sugar,  bark,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Edward  was  ready  for  the 
homeward  voyage.  While  tarrying  at  Callao,  Walter  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  officers  of  the  merchant  vessels  who  were 
trading  at  the  ports  on  the  Pacific.  He  was  anxious  to  view  the 
different  places  of  interest  on  the  coast,  and  if  he  could  so  arrange 
his  business,  he  concluded  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  many  in- 
vitations to  visit  those  places  after  tho  clearance  of  the  Edward. 
He  made  known  his  wishes  to  the  captain,  who  favored  his  plans. 
Walter  accordingly  sent  duplicates  of  his  bills  of  sale  and  invoices 
to  his  uncle,  in  care  of  the  captain,  and  also  letters  apprising  him 


of  his  voyage  up  the  Pacific,  and  promising  a  speedy  return.  Af- 
ter getting  everything  in  readiness,  the  Edward  weighed  anchor 
and  set  sail  with  a  fine  westerly  breeze  for  the  port  of  Boston. 

After  the  sailing  of  the  Edward,  Walter  lost  no  time  in  making 
preparations  for  his  voyage.  By  the  politeness  of  the  captain,  he 
took  passage  in  the  brig  Alilla,  from  Maine,  which  was  to  make  a 
voyage  to  California  before  she  returned  home.  This  was  a  place 
Walter  had  long  wished  to  visit ;  not  that  it  contained  any  matter 
of  peculiar  interest,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  place  was,  until  tho 
year  previous,  when  the  American  flag  was  first  raised  by  Com- 
modore Sloat,  in  a  very  wretched  state.  But  he  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  visit  a  place  so  famous  in  history,  which  was  discovered 
by  the  celebrated  conqueror,  Cortez,  and  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1578. 

The  Atilla  arrived  at  San  Francisco  about  the  last  of  January, 
having  disposed  of  her  cargo  at  various  ports  on  the  way.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  Walter  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  ; 
and  with  the  captain  and  second  mate,  who  were  natives  of  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  his  acquaintance  grew  into  the  strongest  friendship. 
He  assisted  the  captain  very  materially  in  the  disposal  of  his  car- 
go, as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language  and 
could  better  deal  with  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  the  traffic 
of  goods. 

Walter,  together  with  some  half  dozen  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  brig,  desirous  of  seeing  that  section  of  our  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  wishing  to  see  some  of  the  places  of  interest  point- 
ed out  in  such  glowing  style  by  Colonel  Fremont,  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  trip  into  the  interior.  In  their  journcyings  they  vis- 
ited Captain  Sutter's  fort,  and  while  there,  information  was  receiv- 
ed that  Marshall,  who  was  building  a  sawmill  some  fifty  mile3 
above,  had  discovered  rich  veins  of  gold.  As  may  readily  be 
imagined,  the  party,  in  company  with  Captain  Sutter,  immediate- 
ly started  for  the  mill,  where  they  found  that  gold  did  exist  in 
large  quantities. 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Walter  to  try  his  luck ;  he  therefore  pro- 
posed to  the  captain  and  his  other  friends  of  the  Atilla  that  they 
should  remain  a  few  days  in  that  vicinity  to  prosecute  gold  digging. 
Two  of  the  company  therefore  returned  to  the  brig  for  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  the  necessary  conveniences  for  commencing  op- 
erations. On  their  return  they  "  prospected  "  for  a  short  time, 
and  finally  stationed  themselves  about  four  miles  below  the  mill, 
on  the  "  American  Fork,"  and  it  proved  they  were  not  unfortu- 
nate in  the  place  they  had  chosen.  From  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California,  in  no  section  has  the  metal  been  found 
more  abundant  than  on  this  stream.  Governor  Mason,  in  his  offi- 
cial letters  to  government  speaks  of  two  men  who  took  out  from 
this  plain  SI 7,000  of  gold  in  a  few  days. 

Walter  and  his  companions  remained  about  two  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  they  had  collected  a  huge  amount  of  the  metal 
in  lumps  and  dust,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  vessel. 

The  Atilla,  having  disposed  of  her  cargo  and  reloaded  with 
hides,  etc.,  started  on  her  return  voyage.  On  her  arrival  at  Pan- 
ama, Walter  entrusted  his  business  to  the  captain,  crossed  tho 
isthmus,  took  passage  in  the  barque  Ann  at  Gorgona  for  New  Or- 
leans, from  whence  he  took  passage  in  a  packet  ship  for  Boston, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  first  of  May,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Edward.  He  narrated  to  his  uncle  the  good  success  he  met  with 
in  the  disposal  of  the  cargo  of  the  Edward,  and  with  what  he  had 
reloaded  her.  Mr.  Middlebury  was  highly  pleased  with  the  result, 
and  promised  Walter  that  he  should  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
faithfulness  and  good  judgment.  Walter  then  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  trip  to  California,  and  the  result  of  his  journey  (here  ; 
but  his  uncle,  though  having  heard,  by  vague  rumors,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  that  section  of  the  country,  gave  but  little  cre- 
dence to  them,  and  he  therefore  advised  his  nephew  not  to  count 
too  largely  upon  the  "  heap  "  of  dirt  that  he  had  dug  there  and 
foolishly  brought  away. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  Walter's  return,  the  Edward  arrived, 
safe  and  in  good  trim.  By  this  voyage  Mr.  Middlebury  realized 
a  profit  of  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  for  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cess he  was  indebted  to  his  nephew's  excellent  management. 

Walter  had  not  been  home  since  he  left,  many  years  before,  and 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  while  to  visit  the  old  homestead. 
His  appearance,  both  in  deportment  and  conversation,  contrasted 
with  whaMt  was  when  he  left,  very  naturally  caused  no  little  sur- 
prise. Among  his  old  acquaintances  and  schoolmates,  none  was 
more  observant  in  noticing  this  change  than  Carry  Lee  :  and 
she  seemed  very  drsirous  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  But  her  fre- 
quent calls  at  his  father's  for  this  purpose,  did  not  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  Walter  invariably  avoided  her  company  when  he 
could  do  so. 

There  was  one,  however,  whose  company  Walter  often  sought. 
From  the  time  he  first  left  home,  the  many  friendly  counsels  and 
good  advice  of  Lizzie  Weston  became  too  strongly  impressed  on 
his  memory  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  was  happy,  that  an  opportuni- 
ty was  now  presented  when  he  could  thank  her  with  a  grateful 
heart  for  what  she  had  done  for  him. 

One  day,  after  Walter's  return  to  Boston,  Carry  and  Lizzie 
met.  As  may  be  expected,  their  conversation  partook  somewhat 
largely  concerning  Walter.  Carry,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  rumor  of  his  engagement  to  Lizzie,  asked  her  if  it  was  so — 
if  she  really  loved  him.    Lizzie,  laughing,  readily  answered  : 

"  Why,  yes :  to  be  sure  I  do  I" 

The  effect  of  this  reply  was  too  plainly  shown  on  Carry's  face  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  farther,  and  the  subject  was  at  once  dropped. 

Walter  is  now  a  partner  in  one  of  the  most  successful  mercan- 
tile firms  in  Boston.  And  in  one  of  the  plcasantcst  suburban  towns 
of  the  city,  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  reside  Walter 
and  his  own  Lizzie  Weston,  happy  and  respected  ;  while  Cany  is 
yet  in  the  "  market,"  deeply  lamenting  her  youthful  coquetry. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


MESS-ROOM  OF  THE  MARINES  AT  CHARLES  TOWN  NAVY  YARD 


MARINE  BARRACKS,  CHARLKSTOWPi,  MASS. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  were  drawn  for  us  expressly  by  Mr. 
Champney,  and  represent  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Marine 
Barracks  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  The  command  at  this 
time  consists  of  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  lieutenants,  six  ser- 
geants, four  corporals  and  seventy-five  privates.  The  Charlestown 
post  is  considered  to  he  a  model  military  one  in  every  respect.  The 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  men  is  particularly  noticeable.  They 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  can  be  extended  to  them,  keeping  in 
•view  their  obligations  to  the  public  service.  Only  very  rarely  is  it 
found  necessary  to  hav«  resort  to  punishment,  and  that  of  the 
mildest  kind.  The  provisions  furnished  are  abundant,  and  of  the 
yery  best  quality  ;  and  the  system  of  messing  is  so  conducted,  that 
the  "mess-room"  affords  all  the  comforts  of  a  well-regulated 
boarding-house.  Our  first  engraving  exhibits  the  interior  of  the 
mess-room,  with  the  men  at  dinner.  The  room  is  clean  and  neat, 
and  furnished  with  substantial  tables  and  benches.  The  cooking- 
stove  and  dresser  on  the  right  are  indicative  of  good  cheer.  Pro- 
bably there  is  no  military  service  in  the  world  in  which  the  privates 
fare  so  well  as  in  that  of  the  United  States.  They  are  comfortably 
lodged,  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  officers  they  are  required  to  obey 
are  men  of  education  and  character.  Having  seen  how  their  meals 
are  served,  let  us  next  take  a  glance  at  their  quarters  for  the  night, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  picture.  The  bedsteads,  it 
will  be  perceived,  are  iron  frames,  turning  up  to  the  wall  on  hinges, 
and  thus  occupying  but  little  space  when  not  in  use.  Above  each 
man's  l>cditead"on  a  shelf  arc  his  knapsack  and  other  traps.  In  a 
part  of  this  room  is  a  gun-rack  tilled  with  muskets.  A  gallery 
runs  round  the  apartment,  and  other  beds  are  seen  on  the  second 
story.  A  sergeant  and  some  of  the  privates  arc  grouped  together 
in  the  apartment.  The  third  picture  of  our  series  exhibits  the  bar- 
rack-vard  and  drill-ground — a  spacious  enclosure  planted  with  trees, 
having  the  barracks  running  along  one  side  of  it.  To  the  left  a 
sentinel  is  seen  mounting  guard.  The  corps  arc  drilling  by  squads, 
and  are  going  through  various  manteuvres,  while  a  group  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  on  the  right  is  watching  their  evolutions.  Under 
the  trees  may  be  seen  a  small  battery  of  guns.  These  guns,  now 
performing  silent  duty  on  the  parade-ground,  have  "  done  the  state 
some  service."  Like  many  of  the  veterans  under  arms  when  our 
artist  was  sketching  the  picture,  these  guns  were  employed  upon 


the  plains  of  Mex- 
ico, and  contribut- 
ed their  share  to 
the  victories  of  the 
American  arms. 
The  marine  corps 
is  an  important 
branch  of  the  pub- 
lic sen-ice,  though 
we  believe  Jack 
still  persists  in 
holding  it  in  con- 
tempt ;  and  still 
refers  every  Mun- 
chausen of  a  story- 
teller to  these  tine 
fellows  for  credu- 
lous listeners.  But 
after  all,  there  is 
more  humor  than 
sober  seriousness 
i  n  these  profes- 
sional jealousies. 
When  danger 
comes,  and  the 
common  enemy 
assails  the  flag, 
soldier  and  sailor 
rush  side  by  side 
to  meet  the  foe. 
Tho  marines  at 
the  navy  yard  arc 
fine-looking  men, 
and  arc  admirably 
drilled  ;  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to 

do  good  service  when  occasion  calls.  The  various  arrangements 
of  the  yard  are  characterized  by  skill  and  judicious  management. 


FI/VINU  FISH. 

Another  gale,  and  the  ship  practising  the  polka.  Sun  veiled  for 
two  days  since  we  entered  the  tropic.  As  the  captain  and  I  were 
conversing  just 
within  the  cabin 
door,  something 
came  flashing  be- 
tween us  and  drop- 
ped upon  the  floor 
— a  flying  fish  al- 
lured by  the  lamp. 
Nearly  killed  by 
the  blow,  it  died 
before  a  bucket  of 
water  to  put  it  in 
could  be  drawn. 
Others  came  on 
board  during  the 
night.  Such  is  the 
velocity  of  their 
motions,  that  a 
portion  of  their 
nose  or  scalp  is  left 
wherever  they 
strike ;  marks  are 
numerous  on  the 
ship's  sides.  But 
for  its  wings,  I 
should  have  taken 
the  stranger  for  a 
mackerel.  From 
the  nose  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail 
is  twelve  inches ; 
the  longest  side  of 
each  wing  seven. 
The  lower  lobe  of 


the  tail,  prolonged  beyond  the  other  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  act 

of  springing  from  the  water.  The  wings,  enlargements  of  pectoral 
fins,  have  their  translucent  membrane  strengthened  by  rods  or 
rays,  which  diverge  with  the  expanding  surface,  and,  still  further 
to  distribute  their  support,  each  one  becomes  split  about  half  way 
up  the  wing,  and  the  two  branches,  after  spreading  apart,  become 
in  like  manner  divided  as  they  approach  the  margin.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  flying  fish  latitude,  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred 
spring  up  as  the  ship  ploughs  in  among  them.  They  seem  to  take 
the  air  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  escape  danger — groups  and  indi- 
viduals being  observed  leaping  and  making  short  trips  as  in  mere 
wantonness.  They  fly  low,  seldom  mounting  higher  than  six  or 
eight  feet ;  but  they  have  the  power  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  hear- 
ing surface,  and  to  change  their  direction  laterally.  While  the 
greater  part  of  a  group  goes  off  in  a  right  line,  individuals  turn 
nside  and  pursue  different  courses,  just  like  birds  disturbed  in  a 
rice  or  wheat  field.  Sometimes  you  are  ready  to  swear  they  are 
swallows  skimming  along  for  flies,  so  strongly  do  they,  in  certain 
lights,  resemble  them.  When  going  in  a  direct  line  from  you,  their 
black  backs  are  foreshortened  and  their  wings  in  relief.  In  some 
positions  the  fluttering  of  these  organs  is  distinctly  visible,  resem- 
bling trembling  plates  of  mica.  The  distance  they  pass  over  varies 
with  the  impulse  that  rouses  them.  While  some  descend  not  far 
from  you,  others,  more  timid,  dart  far  away.  The  ordinary  flight 
of  a  group  may  be  averaged  at  two  hundred  feet,  but  some  proceed 
four  or  five  times  that  distance.  I  have  seen  single  fish  pass  over 
three  hundred  yards.  22d. — Air  and  ocean  alike  in  temperature. 
I  cannot  detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  thermometer  when 
plunged  into  the  sea.  Sea-birds  fluttered  round,  and  occasionally 
flying  fish  diverted  ns.  In  making  off,  some  took  to  leeward,  and 
others  went  directly  against  the  wind ;  some  kept  along  parallel 
with  us,  and  were  occasionally  ranted  half  over  by  the  wind  blow- 
ing against  their  sides.  Examples  of  progress  by  successive  bounds 
and  of  varying  their  course  when  in  the  air  occurred.  Each  flock 
follows  a  leader,  and  when  he  changes  the  direction  of  flight,  the 
rest  conform  to  it.  Everywhere  they  are  darting  out  of  and  play- 
ing over  the  liquid  furrows,  obviously  enjoying  themselves  as  they 
spring  from  wave  to  wave.  There  is  no  watching  them  frisking 
over  the  green,  uneven  surface,  without  reverting  to  wrens  and  lin- 
nets in  their  native  meads.  Voice  only  is  wanting  to  perfect  the 
illusion ;  but,  though  terrestrial  glades  resound  with  vocal  melody, 
the  ocean  has  no  songsters. — JEwbank's  Brazil. 
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DUTCH  VESSELS. 

The  engraving  herewith  present- 
ed, not  only  conveys  a  good  idea  of 
Dutch  naval  architecture,  in  the 
representation  of  the  tub-huilt  and 
clumsy  vessels  which  they  still 
build,  hut  a  pleasant  notion  of  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Amsterdam,  with 
its  gable-ended  houses,  its  point- 
ed roofs,  and  little,  antiquated  win- 
dows. Though  the  Dutch  still 
build  some  fine  vessels,  yet  they  are, 
generally,  behind  the  age  in  naval 
architecture,  and  instead  of  origi- 
nating models,  seek  them  from  oth- 
er countries.  We  have  seen  some 
of  their  barques,  built  after  Ameri- 
can models,  which  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  Yankees.  Yet 
the  Dutch  at  one  time  bade  fair  to 
be  the  masters  of  the  sea.  They 
pushed  their  adventurous  voyages 
to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  in  the  17th  century,  their 
ships  of  war  were  a  terror  even  to 
England.  Every  one  remembers 
how  boldly  Admiral  Van  Tromp 
spread  his  canvass  in  the  British 
Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head, thereby  delicately  intimating 
his  intention  of  sweeping  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  face  of  the  ocean.  But 
those  days  have  gone  by,  and  in 
maritime  affairs  the  Dutch  have 
been  outstripped  by  many  other  na- 
tions. For  the  origin  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, we  must  go  back  to  a  very 
remote  period  of  time.  There  is 
perhaps  not  a  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
making  a  vessel  capable  of  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water — if  we 
except  some  few  tribes  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  country.  Nor  can  we  tell, 
with  any  degree  of  clearness,  which 
among  the  nations  of  early  times 
had  not  such  knowledge.  Char- 
nock,  in  his  valuable  "History  of 
Marine  Architecture,"  says  :  "  It 
would  be  a  fruitless  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate, not  merely  the  first  in- 
ventor of  marine  architecture,  but 

even  the  country  or  quarter  of  the  world  from  whence  the  science 
derived  its  birth  or  origin.  The  remote  distance  of  time,  aided  by 
the  hyperbolical  fictions  of  poets  and  historians,  renders  the  at- 
tempt absurd,  and  even  ridiculous,  because  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
cannot  produce  any  decisive  determination.  It  may  be  con  jectured 
that  the  active,  inquisitive  spirit  of  enterprise,  constitutionally,  as 
it  were,  implanted  in  our  nature,  displayed  itself  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  a  variety  of  quarters  and  districts  ;  for  the  primitive 
ideas  of  men  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  totally  ignorant  even  of  each  other's  existence, 
appear  in  such  perfect  unison  as  to  invention,  that  they  extremely 


the  rowers  were  added ;  and  when 
the  joints  or  seams  were  carefully 
caulked  with  the  papyrus,  so  as 
carefully  to  exclude  the  water,  the 
vessel  became  ready  for  immediate 
use.  These  vessels,  however,  were 
almost  incapable  of  stemming  the 
current,  and  were  generally  towed 
against  it  by  persons  on  shore,  un- 
less the  wind  proved  sufficiently 
strong  or  favorable  for  the  proposed 
course  to  enable  the  sail  to  be  sub- 
stituted. It  is  a  very  probable  con- 
jecture that  the  first  form  of  the  boat 
or  vessel  in  most  countries  was  the 
raft — a  collection  of  trees  or  logs 
rudely  fastened  together  with  ropes, 
formed  most  probably  from  tho 
bark  of  the  very  trees  which  con- 
stituted the  raft,  or  from  some  other 
coarse  material.  Experience  would 
soon  teach  the  navigators  that  they 
were  deficient  in  the  power  of  di- 
recting such  a  fabric,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  reaching  their  destination 
in  spite  of  winds  and  currents.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  a  simple  addi- 
tion was  contrived  of  thick  planks 
thrust  down  into  the  water  between 
the  logs,  and  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  keel.  Such  was  probably  the 
precursor  of  the  boat  or  ship  of  our 
day.  The  Alpha  of  shipbuilding  was 
the  raft ;  its  Omega  is  the  clipper. 
No  nation  has  yet  been  able  to 
rival  those  of  American  construc- 
tion. 


DUTCH  VESSELS  AT  AMSTERDAM. 


well  warrant  this  supposition."  Some  of  the  earliest  vessels,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  were  those  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  navigate  the  Nile.  They  appear  to  have  been  small 
planks  cut  out  of  the  Acantha,  or  Egyptian  thorn.  These  were 
not  cut  into  lengths  like  planks,  but  into  pieces  nearly  square,  and 
measuring  about  three  feet  each  way  ;  they  were  lapped  over  each 
other  like  tiles,  and  fastened  together  by  a  number  of  wooden  pins. 
This  mode  of  construction  was  found  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  without  the  assistance  of  any  in- 
ternal frame  or  timber.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  being  thus  formed, 
a  sufficient  number  of  seats  or  benches  for  the  accommodation  of 


SCENE  AT  S.  BOSTON  BRIDGE. 

The  spirited  local  scene  which 
forms  the  second  engraving  on  this 
page,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  Mr.  Champncy.    It  requires  but 
little    explanation.     The  fishing 
boats,  laden  with  their  scaly  prey, 
have  just  hauled  in,  and  the  lucky 
fishermen  are  disposing  of  their 
wares  to  an  eager  crowd  that  throng 
upon  the  bridge.    Fresh  fish  thus 
obtained  are  a  cheap  luxury.  The 
fishing  season  commences  in  April 
and  continues  till  October,  the  busi- 
ness being  followed  by  professional  fishermen.    They  go  down  the 
harbor  and  return  with  the  tide.    They  no  sooner  make  fast,  than 
they  arc  beset  by  a  crowd  of  eager  purchasers,  and  readily  dispose 
of  their  cargo.    The  Irish  population  of  South  Boston  avail  them- 
selves largely  of  this  mode  of  supplying  their  tables,  on  account  of 
cheapness,  as  good  cod  and  haddock,  fresh  from  the  ocean,  can  bo 
had  for  two,  three  and  four  cents  apiece.    The  fish  mostly  caught 
are  cod,  haddock  and  flounders.    Many  persons  doing  business  in 
Boston,  and  living  in  South  Boston  (mostly  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers), on  their  return  home  at  night,  take  home  some  of  these  fish. 
The  scene  on  the  arrival  of  the  boats  is  really  animating. 


SCENE  ON  SOUTH  BOSTON  BRIDGE. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
I  DREAM  OF  HAPPY  HOURS. 

IT    S  If  N  A  LINDEN. 

Lftut  nipht  I  was  a  happy  child, 

And  nmboled  °*or  the  lawn, 
And  revelled  'mong  the  fragrant  flowers, 

That  open  with  the  dawn  ; 
I  chased  the  light-wiuged  butterfly, 

Through  hollow  and  o'er  hill, 
And  rambled  in  the  wild  woods, 

So  shady  and  so  still. 

1  plucked  the  ripe,  red  berry, 

I  sought  the  streamlet**  brink, 
And  with  a  broad  green  leaflet 

Dipped  water  up  to  drink  ; 
I  saw  the  brown  and  yellow  frog, 

And  watched  the  spotted  trout, 
As  from  beneath  the  mossy  bank 

He  swiftly  darted  out. 

I  hunted  for  the  robin's  nest, 

Within  the  dwarf  pine  tree, 
And  peeped  with  curious,  eager  eyes, 

Her  bright  blue  eggs  to  see. 
I  sought  amid  the  fallen  leaves, 

The  glossy  acorn  ball, 
And  wondered  how  the  old  oak  tree 

Could  grow  so  large  and  tall. 
I  marvelled,  if  to  other  eyes 

The  earth  so  grand  could  seem ; 
I  wakened,  and.  alas!  to  find 

■Twas  but  an  empty  dream. 

0,  would  1  were  a  child  again, 

With  happy,  careless  heart, 
Untouched  by  sin  or  worldly  care, 

Or  sorrow's  painful  smart; 
Unburdened  by  the  heavy  load 

It  wearily  doth  bear, 
That  'twould  so  wllliugly  lie  down 

In  deat  h,  if  rest  were  there. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  SUMMER  WATERING  PLACE. 

BY  w.  c.  ooonxow. 

Disc.rsTEn  with  faded  flowers  and  flounced  flirts  at  Saratoga, 
Newport  and  Rockaway,  I,  who  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  already  spy 
gray  threads  in  my  mustaehe  nnd  dispose,  my  hair  artistically  to 
hide  the  deepening  crow's-foot  on  my  temple,  baring  heard  my 
friend  Bitemsly  descant  rapturously  on  the  heautics  and  wild  soli- 
tude of  Scatuskyaskillcat  Falls,  entered  the  cars  and  left  Babylon 
behind  me,  en  route  for  Scatuskyaskillcat.  After  a  two  days' 
journey,  I  was  stopped  in  the  woods  near  dusk,  where  on  a  shingle 
was  painted  the  one  momentous  word,  Scatuskyaskillcat.  All  the 
falls  visible  were  those  made  by  my  valise,  as,  having  dropped 
from  rav  hand,  it  rolled  down  stone  after  stone  into  a  little  hollow, 
where  a  little  smoke  rose  from  the  little  chimney  of  a  little  house. 
I  followed  my  valise.  "David!"  cried  a  woman  who  darned  a 
stocking  on  the  doorstep,  "hcre'm  a  man  !" 

"  Well,  whatem  if  there  be  V  screamed  a  little  shrill  voice  on 
the  third  octave  of  C. 

"  'Sposc  he  wants  to  be  took  in  !"  answered  she. 

"  Good  heavens  !  my  good  woman,"  I  groaned,  "  I'm  taken  in 
enough  now.  I  only  want  a  lodging  and  a  howl  of  milk,  as  I 
presume  this  is  your  hotel." 

"  Swer  it  is,"  she  rcpliod  ;  and  now,  "  Dav'd,"  a  little  wizened 
man,  with  three  spires  of  tow  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  bustled 
through  the  door,  gave  the  old  lady  a  kick,  and  said  in  the  former 
pitch  of  voice,  "  Walk  in,  stranger !  darn  it,  walk  in  I" 

Considering  that  the  oath  might  be  a  local  custom,  equivalent 
to  the  ancient  "  Peace  be  with  thee,"  I  complied. 

Introducing  me  to  an  apartment  the  size  of  a  bathing-tub,  my 
host  said,  "  Here's  your  room,  stranger,  darn  it  is  !  and  it's  a  room 
finished  fourteen  years  ago  come  Wensdy  fornit,  or  my  name  aint 
David  Davis." 

Remarking  that  it  was  a  very  good  room,  what  there  was  of  it, 
although  like  Foote's  wine,  rather  little  of  its  age,  I  asked  the 
way  to  the  falls. 

"Falls?    Whatem  falls  «" 

"  Guess  he  means  where  Charity  tumbled  down  and  caught  her 
dress  outer  a  hook,"  suggested  Mrs.  Davis. 

No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  falls,  waterfalls,  cataract,  cas- 
cade, none  of  which  words  were  comprehended  ;  but  when  I  said 
river,  brook,  water — "  O  I"  screamed  David,  raising  his  voice  a 
key  higher,  "  Charity  !  here  !"  and  a  fat  girl  about  sixteen  years 
old,  with  snarly  hair  clotted  upon  ner  dirty  face  by  the  combined 
forces  of  molasses  and  gravel,  rolled  into  our  presence. 

"  Show  this  feller  the  spring.  Guess  he  wants  to  wash  his  face. 
Wall,  'tis  rather  dirty,  and  yon  i/vis/i  yourn  at  the  same  time!" 

After  scrambling  ten  minutes  through  a  brush-heap,  I  came 
where  a  bane]  was  sunk  in  the  earth,  and  was  tilled  by  water  that 
dripped,  with  a  little  splash,  from  the  mouth  of  a  spout  projecting 
from  a  small  heap  of  stones,  and  fell  the  space,  by  rale  measure- 
ment, of  one  foot  and  two  inches,  with  the  immense  volume  of  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time.  Happiness  is  a  rainbow,  and  the  pursuit  of 
it  folly ;  but  my  pursuit  of  Scatuskyaskillcat  was  infinitely  worse, 
for  there  was  not  even  a  rainbow  to  this  truly  wonderful  and  unique 
"  fall,"  and  inwardly  cursing  Bitemsly,  I  turned  away,  leaving 
Charity  at  her  ablation,  and  rcsought  mine  inn. 

Notwithstanding  the  approaching  shower,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  lost  my  way,  and  wandered  round,  through  the  untrodden 


byways  of  this  desolate  country  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ;  at 
last,  down  pattering  came  the  big  drops,  and  completed  my  wretch- 
edness. Tho  rain-storm  had  overtaken  me,  a  leader  of  the  ton,  rus- 
ticating m  the  heart  of  the  country  for  pleasure,  forsooth.  Linen 
was  a  rag,  nankeen  soaking,  Leghorn  dripping — where  should  the 
weary  dove  find  rest  ? 

On  a  slight  eminence  stood  a  shed,  clapboarded  and  painted  yel- 
low, which  was  quite  an  improvement  on  the  "  hotel."  Knocking 
at  tho  door,  open  it  flew,  and  introducing  my  request  for  a  tempo- 
rary covering,  the  housewife  within  really  wished  she  "  had  a  ram- 
brilly  for  me,"  and  bade  me  be  seated  ;  rather  a  difficult  task,  I 
found,  as  there  were  but  two  stools  in  the  room,  and  both  of  these 
wanting  in  the  necessary  complement  of  legs.  However,  balanc- 
ing a  stick  of  wood  upright  on  one  end,  I  became  established  on 
the  other  and  qualified  to  join  tho  Ravels,  by  my  efforts  to  pre- 
serve equilibrium. 

I  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  varieties  of  housekeeping  in  Scatuskyaskillcat.  Mean- 
while the  lady  of  the  shed  was  tossing  round  the  evening  meal,  with 
one  or  two  broken  pieces  of  crockery  and  some  scanty  viands  spread 
on  the  bare  table,  one  missing  leg  of  which,  like  my  own  seat,  was 
supplied  by  a  stick.  After  inviting  me  to  partake,  which  offer  I 
declined,  "Jake  !"  screamed  she.  Instantly  through  anotherdoor 
an  old  man  shambled  in,  followed  by  a  very  ragged  little  girl, 
who,  as  she  could  not  shove  by  him,  tumbled  in  through  a  broken 
panel,  at  the  same  time  another  hopeful  insinuated  herself  by  a 
considerable  struggle  through  an  open  window-pane.  A  half  dozen 
more,  plunging  from  all  manner  of  intricacies,  down  the  ladder 
from  the  loft,  from  closets,  cellars,  corners,  and  under  the  bed, 
ranged  themselves  with  poshes  and  blows  round  the  table. 

"  May  the  Lord  bless  this  food  I"  said  the  old  man,  biting  off  a 
piece  of  cold  potato,  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  with  strange 
vibrations  to  sit  on  one  of  the  two-legged  stools,  and  using  his  fore- 
finger as  a  butter-knife,  he  spread  his  bread  with  it. 

"  I  say,  Bill,"  muttered  one  of  the  urchins,  "  lend  me  your  knife." 

"  Esther's  gort  it,"  muttered  Bill,  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  Esther,  you  pig,  give  it  here." 

"I  wont,"  said  Esther.  At  this  the  borrower  gave  her  a  kick, 
beneath  the  table,  that  sent  her  stumbling  backwards,  which  she 
returned  by  throwing  the  knife  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  land  it 
fully  in  tho  piece  of  bread  and  butter  he  was  thrusting  into  his 
mouth. 

"  I  say,  marm  !"  cried  he,  bursting  into  tears,  "  it's  darned  mean 
if  a  feller  can't  cat  his  dinner  ever,  without — "  and  running  fiercely 
round  to  Esther,  he  was  about  to  execute  summary  vengeance, 
when  old  Jake  cried  out,  "  Sal,  there,  part  them  young  'uns." 

"  Ha,  ha,  Jake  !    Let  the  little  davvles  fight !" 

However,  tho  "  little  davvles  "  had  ended  their  contest  by  Es- 
ther's proving  quite  the  boy's  match,  and  the  latter  returning  to 
his  repast  sufficiently  crestfallen,  while  old  Jake  continued  scoop- 
ing out  the  butter  with  his  crooked  finger. 

"  Where's  tho  beets,  marm  ?"  asked  Esther. 

"Law  sakes,  I  forgot!  I  sot  Asscnath  Ann  a-watching  them 
bile  out  in  the  shed.  Asscnath  !  Asscnath  Ann  !  Asscnath  Ann 
Frost  !"  she  shouted. 

A  little  imp  with  black  elf-locks  and  an  exceedingly  dirty  faco 
(which  latter  seemed  to  bo  peculiar  to  this  Scatuskyaskillcat  atmos- 
phere), answered  the  summons. 

"Is  them  beets  bilcd  ?" 

"  Biled  ?  Yes." 

"  How'd  you  know  they  bo  1" 

"  Wy,  to  bo  sure  they  are.  The  water's  all  done  bilingand  cold 
'nour  ago." 

"  Blockhead  !"  said  Jake.  "  Bring  'cm  here.  Sal,  what  yer 
got  such  mighty  strong  tea  fur?"  he  asked,  as  Asscnath  Ann  dis- 
appeared. 

"  'Taint  strong." 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  Jake,  oblivious  to  her  reply,  "  I  like 
my  tea  so  strong  'twill  bear  up  a  egg,  but  I  don't  like  it  so  strong 
a  dog  could  walk  over  it  and  not  slump  through." 

"  Miss  Chubhick  lent  me  this.  Might  as  well  have  strong  tea 
as  strong  rum  !"  retorted  Sal,  just  as  little  Asscnath  Ann  returned 
with  the  beets  hard  as  rocks.  Jake,  indignant  nt  the  insinuation, 
seized  one  and  threw  it  at  the  conjugal  head.  Sal  instantly  tossed 
her  boiling  hot  tea,  cup  and  all,  across  the  table  into  her  partner's 
face.  Jake,  like  a  gallant  husband  as  he  was,  returned  the  favor, 
at  which,  Sal,  snatching  the  saucer,  threw  it  behind  the  hack-log. 
The  children,  early  in  the.  combat,  took  sides  :  one  little  "  well- 
spring  of  joy  "  pulling  his  father's  cue  almost  out  of  the  paternal 
head,  and  another  inserting  her  teeth  into  her  mother's  arm  with 
all  conceivable  violence.  Cup  after  cup  flew  into  Sal's  face,  and 
not  to  be  outdone,  saucer  after  saucer  went  behind  the  back-log, 
till  the  table  was  completely  bare,  when  with  an  overpowering 
crash,  down  went  that  useful  article  of  furniture,  hiding  Jake  be- 
neath the  ruins. 

At  this  important  juncture  of  affairs,  the  rain  having  abated,  I 
made  my  adieu,  and  when  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  looking  back  on 
this  miniature  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  saw  Sal  thrusting  old  Jake 
head  first,  he  vigorously  kicking  to  the  last,  through  a  window 
broken  for  his  exodus.  This  little  experience  taught  me  there  were 
people  beyond  the  Dorises  in  Scatuskyaskillcat,  and  I  did  not 
wonder  that  they,  jxir  excellence,  kept  the  hotel.  After  great  diffi- 
culty, and  when  it  Wius  quite  dusk,  I  re-entered  their  domicile. 
A  bowl  of  milk  stood  on  the  table  awaiting  me,  from  which  my 
hostess  with  her  fingers  picked  one  or  two  flouting  specks,  that  re- 
sembled an  insect  called  by  Virginians,  chances — by  scientific  men, 
cimejc  lectnhirius — by  heathen,  bed-bugs.  I  need  not  say  what  be- 
came of  the  milk. 

While  I  was  repairing  my  loss  of  supper  by  a  cigar,  David  en- 
tered my  room. 


"  Don't  do  that,  stranger,"  said  he,  "don't.  It  minds  me  of 
my  carnal  days — darn  it  does — afore  I  had  religion." 

In  a  short  time  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Davis's  conversation,  not- 
withstanding its  semblance  of  profanity,  that  he  now  had  religion. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  treat  lightly  any  sincere  feeling,  but  I  really 
met  with  this  man,  and  he  really  thus  harangued.  "  Darn,  stran- 
ger!" he  said,  in  his  highest  pitch  of  voice,  "I  was  no  whar  with- 
out religion,  darn  I  was  !" 

At  nine  o'clock  mine  host  left  me  to  such  somnolence  as  tho 
mosquitoes,  etc.  would  allow ;  for  if  one  mosquito  danced  ono 
hornpipe  on  my  benighted  flesh  that  night,  a  million  danced  five 
hundred  altogether.  With  the  gray  peep  of  dawn  I  rose  and  went 
out.  Mr.  Davis  was  endeavoring  to  administer  corporeal  punish- 
ment to  his  wife  Deb1>y,  who  turned  the  tables  and  put  him  out 
door.  In  fact,  I  concluded  that  woman's  rights  were  pretty  well 
understood  in  S.  She  had  just  accomplished  this  triumphant  feat, 
when  I  entered. 

"  Morning,  stranger,"  she  said.  "  Have  to  jump  round  spry,  if 
yer  going  in  the  rail-cars,  I  swer.    They  come  along  pretty  quick." 

So  saying,  she  took  down  an  animal  that  stronyly  resembled  a 
cat,  hut  which  she  as  strongly,  and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal, 
averred  was  a  rabbit.  "  This  rabbit  is  pretty  well  smoked,  /swer  ; 
hung  in  the  chimbly  this  ten  days.    Ortcr  be  tender." 

My  olfactory  nerves  had  already  assured  me  of  the  fact. 

While  the  good  dame  busied  herself  in  sundry  gastronomic  pre- 
parations, she  was  quite  voluble.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I 
alluded  to  and  complimented  her  upon  her  superior  skill  in  tho 
late  contest  between  herself  and  husband.  "  Thar  'tis  again,"  sho 
said,  planting  her  fork  upright  in  the  table.  "  Didn't  sec  nothing 
of  the  kind,  did  ye,  stranger  !  I  swer!  I  don't  see  what  folks  say 
Dav'd  and  I  quer'l  fur,  when  Heaven  knows  we  aint  spoke  fur  a 
year  !"  Just  at  this  moment  the  approaching  cars  gave  a  shrill 
whistle ;  I  threw  a  bill  on  the  table,  left  the  alliterative  Dav'd  and 
Dehby  Davis,  and  if  ever  I  set  foot  on  Scatuskyaskillcat  ground 
again,  may  I  die  of  swamp  fever,  that's  all. 

It  is  mortifying  to  confess  that  I  met  my  friend  Bitemsly  in  so 
vulgar  a  vehicle  as  on  omnibus,  shortly  after.  I  meant  to  cut  him. 
He  was  not  to  be  cut.  "  Bit  ?  eh  ?"  said  he,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
nudge.  Bit  indeed  !  Never  mind,  my  man  !  I've  a  pretty  cousin 
coming  from  J/uryland  this  summer,  and  we'll  see  who  is  "  bit," 
then  ! 


MEAT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

In  an  elaborate  paper  by  Dr.  Londe,  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Medicine,  l'aris,  recently  read  liefore  its  members,  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  philosophy  of  diet,  that  the 
use  of  fresh  meat  daily  is  necessary  to  the  working  classes,  although 
he  admits  that  persons  leading  a  comparatively  idle  life  may  do 
very  well  on  fish,  poultry,  and  other  lighter  forms  of  nourishment. 
In  support  of  his  opinion  he  produces  the  following  conclusive  fact : 
In  1841,  the  Rotten  Railway  Co.,  of  France,  having  conceded  tho 
making  of  their  line  to  English  engineers,  the  latter  brought  over  a 
band  of  English  laborers,  who  performed  one-third  more  work 
daily  than  did  the  French.  The  latter  were  put  upon  a  meat  diet, 
similar  to  that  of  the  English,  and  in  a  short  time  were  able  to  ac- 
complish the  same  amount  of  labor. — Scientific  American. 


NOTICES  OF  SEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Narrative  or  the  Expedition  or  as  Americas  Squadron  to  Tni  China  Srai 
and  Japan,  under  tub  command  of  Commodore  Perrt.  etc.  By  Francis  L. 
Haweks,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1856.  8to. 
Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  years  1852.  '53  and 
'54,  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever  undertaken  by  this  government,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  its  probable  results.  The  commander 
executed  his  difficult  mission  most  admirably,  and  it  was  fitting  that  a  record 
worthy  of  the  enterprise  should  issue  from  the  American  press.  From  the 
ample  material  furnished  by  Com.  Porry.  Dr.  HawkM  has  compiled  an  excellent, 
interesting  and  detailed  narrative;  while  the  publishers  have  displayed  the 
greatest  liberality  in  illustrating  the  work  by  numerous  engravings  on  wood 
and  steel,  after  the  designs  of  Sir.  Heine,  the  accomplished  artist  of  the  expe- 
dition, whose  ability  we  have  already  commented  on.  and  by  maps  and  chart* 
beautifully  drawn  and  engraved.  vVe  have  now  a  complete  picture  of  a  strange 
empire  and  a  strange  people :  their  manners,  customs,  religion,  policy  and  arts 
are  depicted  with  fidelity,  while  the  story  of  the  cruise  possesses  all  the  interest 
of  a  romance.    This  splendid  volume  may  be  obtained  of  Kedding  &  Co. 

Thr  Wanderer.  A  Tale  of  life's  Vicissitudes.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Watch- 
man." "Old  Doctor,"  Lawyer's  Story/' etc.  New  York:  £.  D.  LoDg,  121 
Nassau  Street.    12mo.    pp.  377. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  story  will  cause  it  to  be  sought  for  with 
avidity,  nor  will  any  one  be  disappointed  in  its  perusal.  It  is  a  picture  of  life 
in  many  phases  and  many  sections  of  the  worid.  crowded  with  character  and 
replete  with  interest.  The  dialogue  is  spirited  and  natural,  aud  the  story  Is 
brought  to  a  close  in  an  ingenious  and  happy  manner.  We  predict  for  this 
romance  a  run  equal  to  that  of  the  u  Watchman." 

Lavs  or  Ancient  Home.  etc.  By  Thomas  Babinoton  Macaulat.  Boston  and 
Cambridge:  James  Munroe  V  Co.  1866.  12mo.  pp.181. 
Thouirh  Macaulay's  reputation  will  rest  on  his  histories  and  essays,  still,  the 
u  lays  Of  Ancient  Rome."  lvry  "  and  the  "  Armada,"  all  embraced  in  tbta 
elegant  illustrated  volume,  show  that,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  won  aa 
proud  a  name  in  poetry  as  he  has  in  prose.  His  "  Battle  of  lvry  "  will  be  re- 
meinltered  aud  quoted  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts. 

The  Modern  Storv-Teller.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1866.  12mo. 

pp.  324. 

A  collection  of  capital  stories,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  most  of  which  are 
out  of  print,  and  now  collected  for  the  first  time.  A  capital  book  for  summer 
reading.    For  sale  by  Shepard,  Clark  &  Co. 

Helen  Lincoln.    A  Tale.    By  Carrii  Capron.    New  Y'ork :  Harper  8;  Brothers. 

1856.    12mo.    pp.  308. 

This  modest  title  is  given  to  a  pleasant  and  interesting  domestic  story.  Indi- 
cating iu  it*  author  an  aptitude  for  narrative  fiction.  For  sale  by  Kedding  A  Co. 

Memorials  or  his  Timf.   By  Henry  Cocebcrn.   New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  fc 

Co.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  442. 

A  work  invaluable  to  the  students  of  modern  English  history.  It  present* 
the  reader  with  an  inside  view  of  the  great  political  movements  of  the  present 
century  in  Great  Britain,  with  familiar  sketches  of  the  actors  therein.  His 
not  encumbered  with  dry  discussion,  but  is  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
many  illustrative  anecdotes.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Tire  Martins  or  Cro'  Martin.  By  Charles  Lever.  New  Y'ork :  Harper  k 
Brothers.  1856. 

With  all  his  exaggerations.  Dr.  Lover  is  one  of  the  best  novelists  of  the  day ; 
and  these  pictures  of  Irish  character  and  life,  united  together  by  an  interesting 
story,  will  be  quite  as  popular,  we  venture  to  predict,  a*  even  "  Harry  Lorro- 
quer."    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Humorous  Poetry  or  the  English  Language  prom  Chaucer  to  Saxe.  By 
J.  Parton.  New  Y'ork :  Mason  Brothers  1866.  12m.  •  pp.689. 
With  -inwearied  Industry  the  editor  of  this  work  has  ransacked  the  stores  of 
English  literature,  rescued  these  gems  of  humor  from  oblivion,  and  arranged 
them  with  admirable  taste.  The  work  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  rlassic  fun,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  warmly  by  the  million,  while  it  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  those  who  are  "nothing,  if  not  oritical."  For  sale  by  San  lorn, 
Carter  &  Basin 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM.  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
BOYHOOD. 

DT   "OAT  HUMBOLDT." 

Black  clouds  have  shut  around,  and  night 

With  utter  loneliness  of  darkness  come 
To  blind  and  bar  about  the  little  light 

That  disappointment's  sorrow  left  to  roam 
To  my  sick  spirit.    When  hopes  glowing  bright, 

All  wont  to  bo  the  guiding  stars  of  life, 
Ilave  set,  what  else  may  cheer  the  longing 

Than  a  loved  past? 

There  was  a  time  when  joy 
Could  call  me  all  her  own — 

Love  knew  no  base  alloy, 
Ambition  know  not  but  his  will  should  throne 
The  skies  If  he  commanded,  and  alone 

I  would  have  sworn,  in  spite  of  every  care, 

A  world  to  bear, 
And  so  felt  stronger  for  the  promise — thrilled  with  joy 
At  the  vast  work  before  me,  for — I  was  a  boy ! 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 

DICK  HARDY'S  CHEST. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY  RALPH  TI1YON. 

"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  laying  aside  the  evening  paper,  which 
ho  had  hcen  vainly  endeavoring  to  read,  "  since  you  young  bar- 
nacles are  determined  to  stick  to  me  until  you  get  a  hit  of  a  yarn, 
I  suppose  I  must  gratify  you.  But  do  you  think  it  just  the  thing, 
you  cubs,  to  make  mo  set  aside  this  paper  just  as  I  have  got  fairly 
under  weigh  with  it  ?  If  I  had  a  bite  of  that  clothes-line  in  your 
yard,  I  think  I  could  treat  you  to  something  more  to  your  good." 

As  I  was  one  of  the  "  cubs  "  addressed,  and  perfectly  understood 
his  humor,  I  said  nothing,  but  quietly  placed  a  spittoon  near  him, 
which  always  served  as  a  signal  to  bring  to  light  his  old  turtle- 
shell  tobacco-box — and  I  even  fancied  I  could  tell  tho  precise 
length  of  his  talos,  by  the  quantity  of  cavendish  which,  on  such 
occasions,  to  uso  his  own  oppression,  "he  stowed  away  in  his  lar- 
board cheek." 

"  When  I  was  little  more  than  sixteen,"  he  began,  "  after  having 
safely  weathered  the  whooping-cough,  measles,  chicken-pox  and 
other  dangerous  points  of  childhood,  I  was  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn  by  tho  sea-going  fever;  and  although  my  father  pre- 
scribed the  rod  and  hard  work  freely,  with  many  other  mild  reme- 
dies of  pretty  much  the  same  nature  for  several  months,  yet  I  was 
pronounced  incurable,  and  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  could  be 
made  was  packed  off  for  sea.  Determined  I  should  have  leisure 
to  repent  tho  troublo  I  had  caused  them  all  at  home,  he  succeeded 
in  shipping  mo  for  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  hoping  that  long 
before  my  cruise  was  ended  I  should  be  heartily  sick  of  everything 
that  pertained  to  shipping. 

"  Tho  ship  was  not  quite  ready  for  sea,  for  she  was  just  off  tho 
stocks,  having  been  built  expressly  for  this  trade.  I  was  allowed, 
however,  to  go  on  board  the  next  day,  where  the  shipkeeper  at 
once  commenced  my  initiation  into  the  drudgeries  of  shipboard. 
Wo  had  no  Donald  McKays  then  to  knock  out  for  us  any  of  those 
fleet-footed  clippers  which  arc  now  so  famous.  But  still  she  was  a 
beauty,  nautically  speaking ;  and  her  young  master,  Duniarcsq,  as 
ho  thought  of  her  sharp  ends,  long  floor,  breadth  of  beam,  and 
heavy  but  graceful  spars,  had  reason  to  bo  proud  of  having  the 
command  of  a  vessel  that  bid  fair  to  rival  in  speed  any  ship  from 
the  States.  I  will  pass  over  my  dock  experience,  which  was  a 
tedious  matter  to  mo,  and  will  not  interest  you. 

"  Ono  day,  as  I  was  on  tho  wharf  assisting  our  second  mate  in 
receiving  our  ship  stores,  I  saw  a  weather-beaten  specimen  of  our 
calling  approach  the  captain,  who  was  conversing  with  an  old  sea- 
going friend  of  his,  and  respectfully  touch  his  hat.  He  was  neatly 
rigged  out  in  a  suit  of  tine  broadcloth,  with  a  heavy  gold  chain 
slung  about  his  neck,  and  I  noticed  upon  his  tar-stained  and  sun- 
burnt fingers  several  rings  of  considerable  value  ;  all  this  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  rusty  figure  head,  which  bore  the  marks  of  long 
service  rather  than  dissipation.  He  asked  the  captain  if  he  had 
shipped  all  his  hands,  to  which  ho  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"  'Ah,  Dick,'  said  tho  other  master,  'so  you  still  act  your  own 
shipping-master,  and  steer  clear  of  the  landsharks  V 

"  '  I  try  to,  sir.' 

" '  Woll,  my  old  seadog,  if  you  and  my  friend  Dumarosq  do 
not  agree,  you  know  where  my  ship  lays ;  and  all  I  can  say  to  you 
in  that  case  is,  choose  for  yourself  in  what  capacity  you  will  ship, 
and  I  shall  bo  content.' 

" '  Thank  you  kindly,  sir,  but  I  have  had  a  kind  of  an  eye  to 
this  ship,  even  before  she  left  the  stocks,  and  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  go  in  her,  that  is,  if  the  captain  hasn't  a  mind  to  the  contrary.' 

"  '  After  what  my  friend  has  said,  I  do  not  think  wo  shall  dis- 
agree,' said  our  captain. 

"  Somo  further  talk  ensued,  and  on  the  next  day  ho  was  duly 
shipped  with  wages  several  dollars  a  month  higher  than  the  going 
rate.  After  he  left  the  wharf,  Capt.  Peters,  the  friend  alluded  to, 
said  : 

"  '  You  have  just  engaged  one  of  the  best  soamen  in  our  mer- 
chant service — an  eccentric  fellow,  or  he  would  prefer  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  forecastle ;  for  I  assure  you  that  he  is  a  capital  officer 
when  ho  sees  fit  to  ship  as  such.  He  has  also  a  snug  property, 
which  his  prudent  habits  have  helped  to  accumulate,  and  in  almost 
every  ship  he  sails  takes  a  'venture.  This  Dick  Hardy  has  great 
influence  over  the  crew ;  but  the  only  ill-temper  he  ever  displays  is 
when  some  thoughtless  fellow  scratches  or  mars  his  chest,  which 
lie  always  carries  with  him,  and  which  he  guards  as  carefully  as  he 


would  a  mistress.  In  fact,  it  becomes  a  by-word  in  every  ship  he 
sails,  and  anything  that  is  not  to  be  touched  or  meddled  with,  the 
sailors  think  they  use  a  strong  expression  when  they  say,  that  it 
must  be  as  '  sacred  as  Dick  Hardy's  chest.' 

"  When  we  were  fairly  to  sea,  and  I  had  paid  the  usual  tribute  to 
Neptune  and  the  (ishes,  and  become  able  to  balance  myself  on  my 
pins,  I  sought  to  ingratiate  myself  into  the  notice  of  this  singular 
man,  whose  favor  I  would  have  rather  secured  than  the  captain's. 
Besides,  I  had  great  curiosity  to  know  the  history  of  this  strange 
chest,  which  was  regarded  by  the  crew  as  a  mystery.  My  first 
efforts  in  this  respect  were  only  rewarded  by  an  occasional  '  Get 
out  of  the  way,  you  lubber;'  and  this  was  about  the  only  notice  ho 
took  of  me  for  some  time. 

"  One  day  the  mate,  just  to  keep  me  employed,  gave  me  some 
odd  bits  of  cordage  to  splice  together,  but  did  not  condescend  to 
teach  me  the  process.  It  was  while  I  was  toiling  and  fretting  over 
this  job,  the  marlinspikc  doing  more  execution  in  wounding  my 
hand  than  in  properly  parting  the  strands,  while  the  men  were 
laughing  at  my  perplexity  without  offering  to  help  me,  that  Hardy 
came  to  my  side,  and  placing  his  rough  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
said  : 

"  '  Bear  up,  my  little  hearty.  Home  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  and ' 
— turning  to  some  ordinary  seamen  who  were  making  sport  of  mo 
— '  lubbers  need  not  put  on  the  airs  of  seamen  who  have  only  made 
one  or  two  voyages  at  most.' 

"  This  silenced  their  jibes,  and  he  kindly  instructed  mo  until  I 
could  splice  as  well  as  the  best.  From  that  day  he  assumed  a  sort 
of  fatherly  dictatorship  over  me,  and  taught  me  various  kinds  of 
knots  and  capstan  embroidery.  If  ho  was  exacting,  he  at  least 
protected  me  from  the  ill  usage  of  the  men.  One  night,  during 
the  mid-watch,  I  ventured  to  allude  to  the  chest,  and  desired  to 
know  its  history.  He  looked  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments,  but 
at  length,  after  having  made  me  promise  to  be  silent  with  the  crew 
upon  the  subject,  he  consented. 

"  Now  this  chest  was  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  in  shape 
nearly  resembled  the  hull  of  a  Dutch  galliot.  It  was  built  of  Eng- 
lish oak,  and  secured  on  the  outside  by  heavy  bands  of  burnished 
copper,  which  Hardy  kept  as  bright  as  a  new  penny.  The  bottom 
was  convex,  with  rounded  ends,  while  the  sides  fell  in  with  a  curve, 
making  the  top  much  less  in  breadth  than  the  bottom.  The  wood- 
work was  neatly  varnished  and  water  tight ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  cum- 
brous yet  curious  affair,  and  Dick  always  made  it  a  part  of  the 
conditions  of  his  shipping,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  cany  his 
chest. 

"  He  cast  his  eye  aloft  to  see  that  everything  was  snug — for  the 
second  mate  being  sick  he  had  command  of  the  watch — after  which 
he  reeled  off  as  follows  : 

" '  When  I  was  still  a  youngster,  and  had  only  made  a  few  voy- 
ages, I  shipped  in  a  Baltimore  built  brig  bound  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.  I  never  like  to  revert  to  this  cruise,  for  it  was  the  first 
and  last  time  I  ever  lent  a  hand  to  such  business.  We  were  armed 
like  a  privateer,  and  a  precious  cut-throat  crew  wo  had. 

"  '  The  second  mate  was  a  Swede,  who  had  spent  all  his  days  in 
smuggling  and  trading  in  Guinea  live  stock.  He  was  ovcry  inch  a 
sailor,  but  a  rough  customer  to  any  delinquent  from  duty.  He 
took  a  kind  of  fancy  to  me,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many 
useful  lessons  in  seamanship.  He  was  also  very  superstitious,  and 
frequently  told  me  that  he  had  a  presentiment  that  ho  would  never 
see  the  end  of  this  cruise. 

"  '  Our  voyage  was  nearly  up,  when  one  day,  while  performing 
some  duty  aloft,  by  a  careless  movement  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
fell  heavily  to  the  deck.  We  caught  him  up,  stunned  and  bleed- 
ing, and  carried  him  to  his  berth.  When  his  senses  began  to 
come  to  him  again,  he  complained  of  his  leg,  which  was  broken, 
and  of  suffering  internal  pain.  Wo  had  no  surgeon  on  board,  but 
fished  his  damaged  spar  in  the  best  manner  we  knew  how.  From 
the  first  he  told  us  that  this  was  his  last  voyage ;  and  though 
thankful  for  our  attentions,  he  persisted  that  it  was  no  sort  of  use, 
for  in  a  few  days  at  most  all  he  would  require  would  be  a  couple 
of  shot  at  his  heels  and  a  burial  service. 

"  'At  his  request  the  captain  allowed  me  to  devote  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  time  to  him,  and  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
him  comfortable.  Before  he  died  he  divided  his  kit  among  the 
crew,  but  to  me  he  gave  the  empty  chest,  which  he  said  was  of 
more  value  than  I  had  any  idea  of.  He  made  me  solemnly  pro- 
mise never  to  part  with  it  until  I  was  satisfied  that  I  knew  its  full 
value  ;  and  further  told  me,  that  if  I  kept  the  chest  and  steered 
clear  of  liquor  and  landsharks,  it  would  bo  my  own  fault  if  I  was 
not  a  rich  man. 

"  '  I  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  this  gift,  for  I  thought  the 
Swede  had  greatly  over-estimated  its  worth — besides,  it  was  so 
bulky,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it ;  but  when  I  thought 
more  seriously  upon  his  words,  they  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  became  convinced  that  there  was  something  in  or 
about  the  chest  that  I  had  not  discovered.  So  during  my  watches 
below  I  kept  up  a  regular  investigation,  when  I  could  steal  a  few 
moments  free  from  the  observation  of  my  shipmates. 

" '  One  night,  while  our  watch  were  snoring  away  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots,  wc  having  all  had  a  hard  day's  work,  I  again  renewed 
the  search,  although  as  badly  used  tip  as  the  rest,  for  the  mys- 
tery of  this  chest  haunted  me  even  in  my  dreams.  This  time  I 
was  in  luck,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Swede's  words  was  made  very 
plain  ;  for  as  I  was  passing  my  hand  about  on  the  inside,  I  touched 
unwittingly  a  secret  spring.  The  false  bottom  flew  up,  and  what 
I  saw  brought  me  up  like  a  ship  shivering  in  the  wind,  so  great 
was  my  astonishment.  I'll  bo  hanged  if  I  should  have  felt  more 
surprised  if  I  had  dove  into  a  nest  of  rattlesnakes. 

"  '  This  false  bottom  was  about  an  inch  thick,  and  the  part  ex- 
posed was  wadded  in  order  to  prevent  any  sound  of  hollowness,  if 
strange  hands  were  meddling  with  it,  and  fitted  so  snug  into  its 


place,  that  to  this  day  not  so  much  as  a  sign  of  a  seam  can  be 
traced.  I  carefully  closed  the  lid  till  I  made  sure  that  my  ship- 
mates were  all  snoring  soundly,  and  then  proceeded  to  overhaul 
my  discovery. 

" '  Well,  my  hearty,  what  do  you  think  I  found  there  t  Why, 
fathom  upon  fathom  of  the  choicest  silks,  which,  as  I  unfurled,  let 
me  into  a  nest  of  Spanish  doubloons  of  more  than  one  hundred  in 
number  !  When  I  had  told  these  over  and  over  again,  I  forced 
back  the  bottom  into  place,  secured  the  bolts,  and  rushed  on  deck 
in  a  perfect  typhoon  of  excitement.  It  seemed  to  me  all  a  beauti- 
ful dream  which  had  faded  into  the  salt  mists  around  me. 

"  '  Again  I  plunged  into  the  forecastle  to  make  sure  that  I  had 
not  been  deluded  with  a  vision ;  and  when  I  became  convinced 
that  all  was  real,  I  sought  the  deck  again,  where  I  passed  the 
night,  watch  in  and  out.  I  dared  tell  no  one  of  my  treasure,  for 
my  life  would  have  been  anything  but  safe  if  I  had.  You  know 
that  a  man  is  easily  got  rid  of  at  sea ;  and  the  simple  report  on  tho 
ship's  books  of  "  lost  overboard,"  if  it  had  a  tongue,  would  in 
many  cases,  reel  off  a  fearful  yarn. 

"  1  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  made  the  voyage,  kept 
my  secret,  and  when  wc  landed  our  miserable,  half-starved  cargo 
of  human  niggers  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  I  slipped  my  cable, 
and  cut  clear  of  the  disgusting  trade.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  silks,  from  which  I  realized  a  very  considerable 
sum.  This  was  stowed  away  with  the  rest  in  my  tight  locker,  and 
I  began  to  consider  myself  quite  rich.  But  instead  of  throwing 
my  money  away  in  strong  drink  and  foolish  fancies,  I  became  am- 
bitious to  add  to  my  store. 

"  '  In  a  few  days  I  got  a  berth  on  board  a  brig  at  Havana  bound 
for  New  York  as  second  mate.  I  shipped  on  my  own  account  a 
few  hogshead  of  molasses,  which  upon  arrival  sold  at  handsome 
profit ;  and  after  placing  the  bulk  of  my  money  in  safe  hands,  I 
again  shipped  for  a  long  voyage.  Year  by  year  I  have  been  add- 
ing to  the  amount  ever  since,  until,  thank  Providence,  I  can  look 
old  age  in  the  face  without  fear. 

" '  This  is  why  I  take  such  good  care  of  the  old  box ;  besides,  I 
generally  have  stowed  away  in  it  more  yellow  boys  than  I  care  to 
have  every  crew  know.  Even  at  this  blessed  moment,  I  have  ono 
hundred  sovereigns  there  well  dunnaged  in  cotton,  which  I  intend 
to  operate  with  when  we  arrive.' 

"  This  is  the  story  of  Dick  Hardy's  chest,"  said  my  uncle,  reach- 
ing out  his  hand  for  the  paper,  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  added, 
"and  the  sequel  will  show  that  I  owe  my  success  in  life  indirectly 
to  it.  When  I  returned  home,  after  stopping  several  weeks  with 
my  parents,  I  went  to  pass  a  few  days  with  old  Dick  at  his  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot.  He  had  bought  a  beautiful  yacht, 
and  glorious  times  I  had  I  assure  you.  His  aged  mother  and 
married  sister  resided  on  the  place,  while  his  brother-in-law  carried 
on  the  farm  for  him. 

"  As  time  passed  on  I  began  to  aspire  to  tho  command  of  a  ship  ; 
but  having  no  relative  to  secure  such  interest  for  me,  promotion 
looked  rather  squally  and  uncertain.  I  confided  my  trouble  to 
Dick  in  a  letter,  who  had  left  off  going  to  sea,  and  received  in 
reply  intelligence  that  astounded  me.  He  had  purchased  a  quarter 
interest  of  a  new  barque  at  Portland  in  my  name,  which  was  wait- 
ing for  me  to  take  charge.  Bless  his  kind  old  heart,  he  is  still 
living,  rich  and  respected;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  your 
uncle  doubts  if  he  would  now  be  in  command  of  one  of  the  sauciest 
clipper  ships  that  floats." 


RADISHES. 

We  are  frequently  taken  to  task  for  the  war  we  have  waged 
upon  this  worse  than  worthless  vegetable.  For  fifteen  years  we 
have  not  permitted  one  to  grow  in  our  garden,  or  to  disgrace  our 
table,  and  we  have  found  the  advantage  in  pursuing  this  course,  in 
the  improved  health  of  our  family.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that 
will  eat  a  radish,  raw  or  cooked.  The  sagacious  hog  will  starve 
before  he  will  eat  the  poisonous  trash.  Crude  radishes  are  tho 
most  indigestible  food  that  can  be  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
independent  of  the  acrid,  poisonous  substance  they  contain.  "But 
they  do  not  hurt  me,"  exclaims  one.  "  I  can  cat  them  with  impu- 
nity, and  with  a  relish."  But,  dear  reader,  do  you  not  have  the 
headache,  or  a  bad  breath  1  Have  you  no  doctor's  bills  to  pay  ?  A 
radish  eaten  in  the  spring  may  cause  a  fever  in  the  fall.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  poisonous  qualities  of  radishes,  let  him  cut  in  thin 
slices  three  or  four,  and  soak  them  in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and 
then  taste  the  water.  Our  word  for  it,  they  will  never  taste  an- 
other radish.  As  a  watchman  upon  the  horticultural  tower,  we 
cannot  commend  the  culture  of  a  vegetable  that  we  know  to  bo 
injurious. — Soil  of  the  South. 
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WILLIAM  T.  PORTER,  ESQ., 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  "SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES." 

We  present  on  this  page  an  excellent  likeness  of 
William  T.  Porter,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New  York 
"  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  drawn  expressly  for  our  paper 
by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  from  an  admirable  photograph 
by  Meade  Brothers,  "New  York.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  American 
journalists,  and  his  paper  stands  alone  and  unrivalled 
among  its  contemporaries.  Its  speciality  consists  in  its 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  American  field-sports,  to 
racing,  hunting,  fishing,  and  all  sorts  of  manly  outdoor 
exercises.  It  is  also  a  record  of  the  American  stage,  a 
liberal  portion  of  its  columns  being  devoted  to  theatri- 
cals. Field-sports  and  the  drama  abroad  also  receive 
due  attention  in  the  "  Spirit."  But  it  is  not  alone  as  a 
sporting  speciality  that  it  appeals  to  public  patronage. 
It  has  from  the  outset  maintained  a  classical  literary 
reputation,  numbering  among  its  contributors  some  of 
the  brightest  names  in  American  literature,  while  its 
correspondents  hail  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  an 
editor,  William  T.  Porter  appears  particularly  adapted 
for  the  post  he  fills.  We  know  not  how  his  place  could 
be  supplied  if  it  were  vacated.  The  editor,  like  the  poet, 
is  born — not  made.  Neither  the  training  of  schools, 
nor  the  experience  of  the  world  would  fit  an  individual 
for  the  editorial  chair,  if  he  did  not  possess  those  innate 
qualities,  that  tact  and  that  instantaneous  and  intuitive 
perception  which  are  required  in  the  profession.  Since 
the  inauguration  of  the  "  Spirit,"  other  journals  on  the 
same  plan  have  been  started,  but  they  have  all  languish- 
ed and  failed  from  the  lack  of  the  peculiar  talent  reqni- 
sitc  in  their  conductors.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
born  in  Vermont,  and  received  a  good  education,  which 
lie  improved  by  assiduous  self-culture.  Of  his  brothers, 
the  eldest,  Dr.  T.  O.  Porter,  was  a  gentleman  of  rare 
literary  attainment,  and  of  vigorous  intellect.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  connection  with  N.  P.  Wil- 
lis, he  started  in  New  York  a  weekly  literary  paper 
called  the  "  Corsair,"  a  journal  of  marked  ability,  and 
which  would  have  met  with  great  pecuniary  success, 
had  not  its  projectors  at  an  early  period  abandoned  their 
enterprise.  Dr.  Porter  was  a  constant  contributor  to 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times."  He  died  a  few  years  since, 
lamented  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances. Another  brother,  George,  also  a  man  of  bril- 
liant intellect  and  extraordinary  ability,  a  polished,  ready 
and  sparkling  writer,  was,  for  some  time,  connected 
with  the  "Spirit."  He  left  it  for  the  "Picayune,"  and  died  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  some  five  years  since.  The  youngest  brother, 
Frank  Porter,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  revenue  service  in 
New  York,  then  a  valued  attache  to  his  brother  William's  paptr,  and 
finally,  on  the  death  of  George  Porter,  for  some  time  local  reporter 
of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  Failing  health  induced  him  to  visit 
Europe,  in  the  hope  of  recovery,  but  he  came  back  to  New  Orleans, 
unimproved  by  his  continental  tour,  and  there  died.  The  subject 
of  our  sketch,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  foreman  of  a  printing 
office  in  New  York,  and  in  that  capacity,  engaged  as  a  compositor 
Horace  Greeley,  then  a  verdant  country  youth,  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  Empire  City.  It  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  Mr. 
Porter  took  charge  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  established,  if 
we  remember  right,  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  B.  Fisher,  on  the  model  of 
Bell's  "  Life  in  London."  It  is  as  the  successful  conductor  of  a 
brilliant  American  journal  of  a  peculiar  character  that  he  is  known 
to  the  world.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Porter  is  endeared  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  by  the  possession  of  those  amiable  and  gentle- 
manly qualities  which  never  fail  to  command  respect  and  affection. 
In  spite  of  the  exacting  character  of  his  duties,  he  always  finds 
time  to  answer  the  calls  of  friendship,  and  to  delight  the"  social 
circle  by  his  wit,  humor  and  gaiety.  Long  may  he  live  to  preside 
over  "  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul !" 


MUSIC  ON  THE  COMMON. 

During  the  present  season,  our  beautiful  Common  has  been  ren- 
dered doubly  attractive,  on  fine  evenings,  by  the  performance  of 
excellent  music  by  our  principal  bands,  which  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  any  city  in  the  Union.  The  practice  was  inaugurated 
many  years  ago,  and  after  an  interval,  resumed  some  summers 
Eince.  Our  artist,  Mr.  Champncy,  has  sketched  the  scene  pre- 
sented on  the  hill  near  the  pond  on  one  of  these  occasions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  among  the  trees,  are  the  staging  and  the 
band.  Grouped  around  the  base,  standing,  or  promenading,  are 
representatives  of  all  classes  of  our  population.  There  are  the 
Beacon  Street  millionaire  and  the  Boston  mechanic,  the  servant 
girl  out  on  leave  of  absence  with  her  beau,  and  the  belle  with  her 
accepted,  old  gentlemen  and  young  gentlemen,  nursery  maids  with 


children  in  little  hand-carriages,  and  schoolboys  almost  too  frolick- 
some  to  attend  to  the  music.  Barring  a  little  noise  from  the  juve- 
niles, which  must  be  expected,  the  utmost  order  and  decorum  pre- 
vail, and  there  are  unmistakable  influences  of  the  power  of  music 
in  the  hushed  attention  which  enchains  the  multitude  during  the 
performance  of  some  fine  piece,  and  the  rapturous  applause  that 
bursts  forth  at  its  close.  The  example  of  Boston  has  been  imitat- 
ed in  some  of  the  suburban  settlements.  Indeed  the  performance 
of  music  on  summer  evenings  in  public  places  has  become  quite 
common  in  our  large  towns,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  rival  Germany  in  this  respect. 


A  ROUGE  DETECTOR. 
It  was  lately  remarked  that  an  exceedingly  brilliant  auditory, 
amongst  which  were  many  very  elegantly-dressed  ladies,  attended, 
at  Berlin,  a  lecture  on  chemistry,  delivered  by  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  chemists  of  the  age.  After  witnessing  a  number  of 
beautiful  experiments,  and  hearing  of  the  marvels  of  science,  a 
ladv  grew  fatigued,  and  requested  her  husband  to  lead  her  from 
the' hall. 

"  My  love,"  said  the  gentleman,  on  reaching  the  landing-place 
outside,  "  wipe  your  cheek  ;  there's  a  large  blue  spot  upon  it." 

The  lady,  much  surprised,  turned  to  look  at  her  reflection  in  the 
mirrored  window  of  the  shop  they  were  passing,  and  was  almost 
petrified  to  observe  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks  had  become  blue,  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  decomposition  occasioned  by  the  gas 
the  professor  had  used  in  making  his  experiment.  She  quickly 
wiped  her  face,  and  stifled  her  vexation  in  the  thought  that  she 
should  find  herself  amply  revenged  upon  the  other  ladies  in  the 
hall.  In  reality,  the  lecture  closing  at  the  moment,  the  audience 
began  to  disperse,  and  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  almost  burst 
with  laughter  at  the  sight  of  checks  of  yellow,  blue,  black,  violet 
and  other  colors,  which  now  made  their  appearance  in  the  street. 
Some  of  the  ladies  who  had  manufactured  for  themselves  ivory 
complexions,  rosy  cheeks,  coral  lips  and  ebony  eyebrows,  were  so 
transformed  that  they  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  peacock. 
It  is  whispered  that  a  lecture  from  the  professor  would  produce 
similar  effects  in  other  cities  besides  Berlin. — Paris  Letter. 


A  SERF'S  LOVE. 

Some  years  ago,  a  Russian  nobleman  was  travelling 
on  special  business,  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  winter,  but  the  frost  had  set  in  early. 
His  carriage  rolled  up  to  an  inn,  and  he  demanded  a 
relay  of  horses  to  carry  him  on  to  the  next  station, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  the  night.  The  innkeeper 
entreated  him  not  to  proceed ;  for  he  said  there  was 
danger  in  travelling  so  late, — the  wolves  were  out.  But 
the  nobleman  thought  the  man  merely  wished  to  keep 
him  as  a  guest ;  he  said  it  was  too  early  for  wolves,  and 
ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  to.  He  then  drove  off  with 
his  wife  and  his  only  daughter  inside  the  carriage  with 
him.  On  the  box  of  the  carriage  was  a  serf,  who  had 
been  born  on  the  nobleman's  estate,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  and  who  loved  his  master  as  he  loved 
his  own  life.  They  rolled  over  the  hardened  snow,  and 
there  seemed  no  signs  of  danger.  The  moon  shed  her 
pale  light,  and  brought  out  into  burnished  silver  the 
road  on  which  they  were  going.  At  length  the  little 
girl  said  to  her  father :  "  What  was  that  strange  howl- 
ing sound  that  I  just  heard?" 

"  O,  nothing  but  the  wind  sighing  through  the  forest 
trees,"  replied  the  father. 

The  child  shut  her  eyes,  and  was  quiet.  But  soon 
she  said  again  :  "  Listen,  father ;  it  is  not  like  the  wind, 
1  think." 

The  father  listened  ;  and  far,  far  away,  in  the  distance 
behind  him,  through  the  clear,  cold,  frosty  air,  he  heard 
a  noise  which  he  too  well  knew  the  meaning  of.  He 
then  put  down  the  window,  and  spoke  to  his  servant : 
"  The  wolves,  I  fear,  are  after  us  ;  make  haste.  Tell 
the  man  to  drive  faster,  and  get  your  pistols  ready." 
The  postilion  drove  faster.  But  the  same  mournful 
sound  which  the  child  had  heard  approached  nearer  and 
nearer.  It  was  quite  clear  that  a  pack  of  wolves  had 
scented  them  out.  The  nobleman  tried  to  calm  the 
anxious  fears  of  his  wife  and  child.  At  last  the  baying 
of  the  pack  was  distinctly  heard.  So  he  said  to  his 
servant :  "  When  they  come  up  with  us,  do  you  single 
out  one,  and  fire,  and  I  will  single  out  another ;  and 
while  the  rest  are  devouring  them,  we  shall  get  on." 

As  soon  as  he  put  down  the  window,  he  saw  the  pack 
in  full  cry  behind,  the  large  dog  wolf  at  their  head. 
Two  shots  were  tired,  and  two  of  the  wolves  fell.  The 
others  instantly  set  upon  them,  and  devoured  them  ; 
and  meanwhile  the  carriage  gained  ground.  But  the 
taste  of  blood  only  made  them  more  furious,  and  they 
were  soon  up  with  the  carriage  again.  Again  two  shots  were  fired, 
and  two  fell,  and  were  devoured.  But  the  carriage  was  speedily 
overtaken,  and  the  post-house  was  yet  far  distant.  The  nobleman 
then  ordered  the  postilion  to  loose  one  of  his  leaders,  that  they 
might  gain  a  little  time.  This  was  done,  and  the  poor  horse 
plunged  frantically  into  the  forest  and  the  wolves  after  him,  and 
was  soon  torn  to  pieces.  Then  another  horse  was  sent  off,  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  carriage  labored  on  as  fast  as  it  could 
with  the  two  remaining  horses;  but  the  post-house  was  still  distant. 
At  length  the  servant  said  to  the  master :  "  I  have  served  you  ever 
since  I  was  a  child  ;  I  love  you  as  well  as  my  own  self.  Nothing 
now  can  save  you  but  one  thing.  Let  me  save  you.  I  ask  you 
only  to  look  after  my  wife  and  little  ones."  The  nobleman  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain.  When  the  wolves  next  came  up,  the 
faithful  servant  threw  himself  against  them.  The  panting  horses 
galloped  on  with  the  carriage,  and  the  gates  of  the  post-house  just 
closed  in  upon  it,  as  the  fearful  pack  were  on  the  point  of  making 
the  last  fatal  attack.  But  the  travellers  were  tnfel  The  next 
morning  they  went  out,  and  saw  the  place  where  the  faithful  ser- 
vant had  been  pulled  down  by  the  wolves.  His  bones  only  were 
there.  And  on  the  spot  the  nobleman  erected  a  wooden  pillar,  on 
which  is  written,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  "  But  God  commendeth  his  lovo 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 
— Russian  Sketches. 


MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE. 
The  house  will  be  kept  in  turmoil  where  there  is  no  toleration  of 
each  other's  errors,  no  lenity  shown  to  failings,  no  meek  submis- 
sion to  injuries,  no  soft  answer  to  turn  away  wrath.  If  you  lay  a 
single  stick  of  wood  in  the  grate  and  apply  fire  to  it,  it  will  go  out ; 
put  on  another  stick,  and  they  will  burn ;  and  half  a  dozen,  and 
yon  will  have  a  blaze.  There  are  other  fires  subject  to  the  same 
condition.  If  one  member  of  a  family  gets  into  a  passion,  and  is 
left  alone,  he  will  cool  down,  and  possibly  be  ashamed  and  repent. 
But  oppose  temper  to  temper,  let  one  harsh  answer  be  followed  by 
another,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  blaze  which  will  enwrap  them  all 
in  its  burning  heat. — Hints  for  the  Family. 
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PEACE  THE  POLICY  OF  NATIONS. 
This  doctrine  is,  we  believe,  in  spite  of  recent  events,  beginning 
to  be  recognized  by  the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth.  The  East- 
ern war,  with  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  its  combats,  awakened 
little  or  no  enthusiasm  among  the  nations  whose  military  represen- 
tatives won  the  greatest  laurels  on  the  battle-field.  And  with  this 
feeling  among  the  masses,  of  disinclination  to  war,  and  indifference 
to  its  lurid  glories,  governments  will  find  it  difficult  to  engage  in 
hostilities  from  no  better  motive  than  national  pride,  regardless  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  The  difficulties  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country,  had  they  transpired  only  a  few  years 
back,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  collision.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  a  consciousness  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  held  back  her  hand.  She  has  been  accustomed  to 
strike  when  her  pride  was  wounded,  without  asking  whether  her 
cause  was  right  or  wrong,  and  relying  on  the  blind  patriotism  of 
her  gallant  children  for  support.  But  the  British  government,  like 
other  enlightened  governments,  now  see  that  they  must  present 
reasons  to  their  people,  as  well  as  to  their  opponents,  before  rush- 
ing into  strife.  There  is  no  lack  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the 
British  of  to-day — they  are  as  bold  and  heroic  as  were  their  fore- 
fathers who  fought  at  Agincourt,  or  their  fathers  who  charged  at 
Waterloo.  But  only  a  sense  of  intolerable  wrong  will  drive  them 
to  take  up  arms  against  a  country  whose  sons  boast  of  the  same 
lineage  and  language,  and  whose  interests  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven, that  a  blow  struck  at  one  nation  is  felt  throughout  the 
other.  Ths  British,  like  ourselves,  recognize  the  great  truth  that 
highminded  diplomacy  is  fully  adequate  to  settle  the  differences  of 
nations,  while  war  rarely  succeeds  in  fully  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose 

Education. — The  general  diffusion  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try has  often  excited  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  When  Lord 
Morpeth  visited  Lowell,  a  few  years  ago,  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
mills  on  pay-day,  when  the  operatives  were  signing  the  roll. 
"  What !  do  your  operatives  write  ?"  asked  his  lordship.  "  Cer- 
tainly, sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "  all  Americans  write."  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  man  stepped  up  and  made  his  mark.  "  Ah !"  said  his 
lordship,  with  a  smile,  "I  thought  you  said  all  wrote!" — "All 
Americans,"  replied  the  clerk ;  "  that  man  was  an  Englishman." 


Perfectly  Clear. — "Fellow-citizens,"  said  a  Fourth  of  July 
orator,  "  I  repeat  the  declaration,  I  do  not  bolicvc  there  is  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  this  house,  who  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  but  what  has  felt  tliis  truth  thundering  through  their  brains 
centuries  ago  I" 


SPLINTERS, 

 The  diadem  worn  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  at  her  baby's 

christening  cost  three  million  dollars.    Rather  expensive  dressing ! 

....  Bayard  Taylor,  not  finding  this  climate  cool  enough,  will 
pass  the  ensuing  winter  in  Lapland. 

....  Wo  long  to  hear  of  the  victories  of  the  American  racers, 
Lecompte,  Prior  and  Prioress  on  the  English  turf. 

....  Louis  Napoleon  proposes  to  give  the  daughters  of  Louis 
Philippe  20,000  francs  each  as  a  marriage  portion. 

....  John  Carden,  in  prison  for  forcibly  abducting  an  heiress, 
will  probably  be  elected  to  the  English  parliament. 

....  A  patent  machine  boot  and  shoe  company  is  announced  in 
London,  with  a  capital  of  £120,000. 

.  .  .  The  performances  of  the  large  graduating  class  at  Har- 
vard College  this  year  were  of  a  high  literary  character. 

....  Mr.  Godard's  horse  endures  his  balloon  ascensions  like  a 
very  sensible,  patient  and  courageous  quadruped. 

. . .  The  French  prince  imperial  wore  a  blue  slip  at  his  chris- 
tening.   There  may  be  another  slip  before  he  becomes  emperor. 

....  The  ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
"  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  "  at  Germantown,  Quincy,  were  interesting. 

....  Tho  United  States  steamship  Merrimac  is  now  undergoing 
repairs  in  the  dry  dock,  Charlestown  navy  yard. 

....  Two  of  the  wheel  mills  of  the  Hazard  Powder  Company 
lately  exploded,  injuring  three  men. 

....  There  are  thirty  captains,  thirty-eight  commanders  and 
thirty-two  lieutenants  U.  S.  N.  on  leave  or  waiting  orders. 

....  Another  old  lady  gone — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green,  of  Xatchez, 
aged  one  hundred  and  eight  years. 

....  A  few  days  since,  on  the  Buffalo  Central  llailroad,  they 
ran  a  train  of  220  cars  loaded  with  flour. 

....  They  have  had  hotter  weather  than  ourselves  in  Vienna, 
Austria — thermometer  104  degrees. 

....  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  completed  lately 
to  Macon,  (Miss.) ;  distance,  in  round  numbers,  200  miles. 

....  A  statue  of  Christ,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  ivory,  tho  work 
of  the  Uth  century,  has  lately  been  found  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 

....  John  Brougham  has  been  quite  successful  in  Ins  manage- 
ment of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  New  York. 

....  A  splendid  service  of  plate  was  lately  given  by  the  stock- 
holders of  tho  Boston  Theatre,  to  the  manager's  bride. 

....  Count  do  Boinbelles,  the  third  husband  of  Maria  Louisa, 
widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  lately  died  in  obscurity  in  France. 

....  Harrison  Millard,  now  in  London,  writes  in  warm  terms 
of  th«  transcendent  abilities  of  Ristori,  the  tragedienne. 

....  Mr.  Marion,  who  ascended  in  a  balloon  from  Poughkeep- 
»ie.  New  York,  travelled  70  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 


HOW  AUTHORS  LIVE. 

Authors  are  such  curious  beings,  that  many  of  the  uninitiated 
have  supposed  that  they  existed  in  a  different  manner  from  mere 
mortals,  either  living,  like  chameleons,  upon  air,  or  feeding  upon 
the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods.  Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious. Even  the  greatest  geniuses  must  condescend  to  cat,  and 
we  can  even  fancy  Shakspeare  attacking  a  venison  pasty  with  the 
relish  of  the  veriest  clodhopper  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Hippo- 
crates, in  his  "  Treatise  on  Diet,"  asserts  that  all  men  are  born 
with  the  same  mental  capacity,  but  that  the  differences  observed 
in  after  life  are  entirely  attributable  to  diet.  Literary  men,  ac- 
cording to  Celsus,  have  extraordinarily  weak  stomachs.  Some 
authors  have  gained  a  notoriety  for  singularity  in  their  appetites 
and  diet. 

Dr.  Rhondelet,  a  writer  on  fishes,  was  immoderately  fond  of 
figs,  and  died  of  a  surfeit  produced  by  eating  them  to  excess,  in 
1556.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  had  a  passion  for  "  hot  boiled  lob- 
sters." Pope  was  an  epicure.  All  his  lifetime  Dr.  Johnson  had 
a  passion  for  boiled  mutton.  "  At  my  aunt  Ford's,"  says  he,  "  I 
ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  that  she  used  to  talk  of  it." 
Dryden's  favorite  dish  was  a  chine  of  bacon.  Lamb  was  enam- 
ored of  roast  pig.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Dr.  George  For- 
dyce  only  ate  one  meal  a  day.  His  reason  was,  that  if  one  meal 
a  day  was  enough  for  a  lion,  it  was  enough  for  a  man.  To  be 
sure,  his  single  meal  was  a  substantial  one,  consisting  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  rump  steak,  half  a  broiled  chicken,  a  plate  of  fish, 
a  bottle  of  port,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy  and  a  tankard  of 
ale. 

Baron  Maseres,  who  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  used  to  go  one 
day  in  every  week  without  eating  anything  except  a  slice  of  dry 
toast,  taken  with  a  single  cup  of  tea.  Ariosto  was  so  abstemious 
that  he  said  he  was  a  "  fit  person  to  have  lived  in  the  world  when 
the  food  of  mankind  was  acorns."  Thomas  Bryon,  the  author  of 
a  "  Way  to  Wealth  and  Long  Life,"  refrained  from  eating  flesh. 
Shelley  utterly  despised  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Principia,"  lived  on  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  bread,  water  and  vegetables,  believing  that  such  a  diet  re- 
fined and  cleared  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Byron  nearly  starved  himself  at  times,  but  that  was  from  fear 
of  becoming  unpoetically  corpulent.  Medwin  described  him  as 
having  "  starved  himself  into  an  unnatural  thinness."  Many  au- 
thors have  disgraced  themselves  by  intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Addison's  recourse  to  the  bottle  as  a  cure  for  his  taci- 
turnity, finally  induced  intemperate  habits.  Goldsmith's  usual 
beverage  was  a  slight  decoction  of  sassafras.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  nat- 
uralist, drank  largely  of  green  tea.  Hayley's  only  stimulant  was 
coffee.  Milton  used  to  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter just  before  going  to  bed.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose  works 
a  very  complete  code  for  life  and  conduct  might  be  obtained,  said, 
that  "  greatness  of  any  kind  had  no  greater  foe  than  drinking." 
And  Swift  remarks  that  temperance  is  a  "  necessary  virtue  to 
great  men,  since  it  is  the  parent  of  that  ease  and  liberty  which  are 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  which  philosophy 
allows  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  felicities  of  life." 

But  in  old  times,  the  question  was  not  what  authors  should  live 
upon,  but  whether  they  should  live  at  all.  Homer  was  a  beggar ; 
Plautus  turned  a  mill ;  Terence  was  a  slave  ;  Otway  died  of  hun- 
ger ;  Lee  in  the  streets.  The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  was  sold  for 
a  trifle,  to  save  its  author  from  prison  ;  Savage  died  in  jail ;  Chat- 
terton  committed  suicide,  and  John  Keats  died  of  a  broken  heart. 


Fishing. — A  great  joke  upon  a  greenhorn  on  a  fishing  party 
is  to  manage  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  fasten  a  salt  fish  to  his  hook. 
This  was  done  ages  sinco  by  Cleopatra,  when  she  and  Mark  An- 
tony were  fishing  together.  The  Roman  who  lost  the  world  for 
love  of  tho  "  Serpent  of  the  Nile,"  was  much  vexed  at  the  trick, 
and  it  required  extraordinary  blandishments  to  bring  back  his 
good  humor. 

A  Loss. — Science  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  recent  death 
of  Professor  John  Locke,  at  Cincinnati.  He  was  a  native  of 
Maine,  and  born  at  Fryeburg,  February,  1792.  His  study  of  hor- 
ology in  connection  with  magnetism,  led  him  to  invent  the  famous 
magnetic  clock,  now  in  use  at  the  national  observatory  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Opera. — Max  Maretzek  is  indefatigable.  He  has  leased 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  for  three  years,  at  $22,000  a 
year,  and  will  open  it  soon  with  a  splendid  European  company. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  such  an  enterprise  should  fail  from 
lack  of  patronage. 

Friday. — Friday  is  one  of  the  luckiest  days  in  the  American 
calendar.  On  it  Columbus  discovered  America,  tho  Mayflower 
landed,  George  Washington  was  born  and  Cornwallis  surrendered 
— to  say  nothing  of  other  auspicious  events  occurring  that  day. 

France. — The  people  of  France  are  made  happy  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  generous  harvest.  There  is  no  fear  of  revolution  so  long 
as  people  get  enough  to  eat. 

A  Monster.  —  The  mammoth  steamer  now  building  on  the 
Thames,  England,  will  require  stven  thousand  tons  of  iron  in  her 
construction. 

Railroads. — Alexander  II.  is  about  to  cover  his  immense  em- 
pire with  a  perfect  net-work  of  railroads. 

Extravagance. — The  extravagant  woman  burns  a  waxcandlo 
in  looking  for  a  lucifer  match. 


WASHINGTON  IN  BOSTON. 

The  last  time  the  father  of  his  country  was  in  Boston,  was  in 
1790.  He  then  passed  through  the  street  that  now  bears  his  name 
in  its  entire  length,  halting  at  the  old  State  House,  where  every 
preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  him.  Its  west  end  was  beau- 
tifully decorated,  and  a  great  multitude  assembled  at  this  point. 
The  President  was  making  the  tour  of  the  New  England  States, 
and,  with  his  travelling  companions,  rode  in  a  post-chaise  drawn 
by  four  horses.  But  he  entered  the  city  on  horseback,  wearing  his 
continental  uniform,  with  his  hat  off,  though  the  day  was  cold  and 
one  of  our  inhospitable  northeast  winds  was  blowing.  He  did  not 
bow  to  the  spectators  as  he  passed,  but  sat  on  his  horse  with  a  calm 
and  dignified  air.  Dismounting  at  the  old  State  House,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  western  balcony,  and  a  long  procession  defiled 
before  him,  whose  salutations  he  courteously  and  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged. A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  across  tho  street  at  that 
place,  and  a  choir  of  singers  was  stationed  there.  When  Wash- 
ington came  within  hearing,  he  wa6  saluted  by  the  clear,  powerful 
voice  of  Daniel  Rea,  who  began  the  ode  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  President  remained  in  Boston  a  week,  and  partook  of  a  public 
dinner  given  in  his  honor.  He  also  dined  with  Governor  Hancock, 
who  then  lived  in  great  state  in  the  house  still  standing  in  Beacon 
Street.  He  also  visited  the  King's  Chapel,  to  hear  an  oratorio, 
and  then  wore  a  suit  of  black.  Those  three  places,  the  Chapel, 
the  old  State  House,  the  Hancock  house,  with  Faneuil  Hall,  are 
almost  the  only  memorial  buildings  of  the  Washington  era  left 
standing  in  our  city.  From  Boston  Washington  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  he  displayed  that 
punctuality  for  which  he  was  so  famous.  He  had  given  notice  that 
he  should  depart  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  accordingly 
started  from  the  door  of  his  lodging  precisely  at  that  hour.  His 
escort,  a  little  behind  the  times,  as  usual  with  large  bodies  that 
habitually  move  slow,  arrived  a  little  too  late,  but  overtook  the 
President  by  a  forced  march,  so  that  he  did  not  leave  the  town 
limits  without  receiving  the  honors  due  his  rank  and  his  person. 


Douhle  Dealing. — In  Cincinnati,  lately,  a  lady  was  detected 
in  pocketing  a  package  of  gloves  in  a  store.  When  charged  with 
the  theft,  she  burst  into  tears  and  tendered  a  $20  bill  in  payment. 
The  merchant  took  but  five  dollars  and  gave  her  back  the  change. 
On  counting  the  cash  at  night,  that  $20  bill  was  found  to  be  a 
counterfeit. 


California  Wheat. — Mr.  Coddell,  of  Sacramento,  has  raised 
in  his  garden,  from  seed  obtained  at  Salt  Lake  City,  a  few  stocks 
of  wheat,  each  of  which  bears  seven  heads. 


Unpardonable. — To  request  a  friend  to  keep  cool  with  the 
thermometer  at  95.    It  is  adding  fuel  to  flame. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  Francis  II.  Krebs,  M.  D.,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Eliz-abeth  Curtis;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes,  Mr.  George  Noyes  to  Miss  Harriet  L.  Fol- 
lansbee,  both  of  Newburyport;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Samuel  YV.  Holt  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Richardson;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Albert  T.  Whiting  to  Miss  H. 
Emma  Warren;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Taylor  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Cobb;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  David  Simpson  to  Miss  Maria  Bell. — At  Melrose, 
by  S.  O.  Dearborn,  Esq.,  Jeremiah  Martin,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Grant. — At 
Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  George H.  Cook  to  Miss  Margaret  E.  Panton. — 
At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Bachcller  to  Miss  Martha  Jane  Wood- 
man ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kimball  to  Miss  Susan  S.  Clark.— 
At  Saugus,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham,  Mr.  Samuel  Green,  of  Lynn,  to  Mrs.  Maria 
Towns. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to 
Miss  Annie  W.  B.  Ives. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parmentcr,  Mr.  William 
B.  Clark  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Marr. — At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fairweather  to  Miss  Lilias  Wright. — At  North  Adams,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Charles  Ballou  to  Miss  Emily  Wilbur. — At  Springfield,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ide,  Mr.  Wilson  Milhman  to  Miss  Celia  A.  Parsons. — At  Fall  River,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  William  Warhurst  to  Miss  Ellen  Birtwcll. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Chittenden,  18;  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Tucker,  51. — 
At  Charlestown,  Widow  Elizabeth  Leverott. — At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Caroline 
E.,  wife  of  Mr.  N.  W.  C.  Jameson,  34. — At  Dorchester,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Bird, 
52.— At  Newton  Corner,  Mrs.  Susan  Fewkes,  29. — At  North  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Su- 
san B.  Ellis.— At  Walthaiu,  Mrs.  Celia  Ann,  wife  of  Rev.  M.  L.  Bickford.  37.— 
At  East  Lexington,  Mr.  William  L.  Smith,  59. — At  HingtiJim.  Samuel  Glover, 
Esq.,  35. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Lefavour,  43;  Widow  Mary  Smith,  81. — 
At  Marblehead,  Miss  Mary  O.  Dodd,  23. — At  Danvers,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Batchel- 
der,  83. — At  Beverly,  Mr.  Edward  Stone,  74.— At  East  Abington,  Mr.  George 
L.  Thompson,  5G. — At  Dedham,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Chand- 
ler, 34. — At  West  Amosbury,  Mrs.  Abby  P.  Rogers,  30. — At  Worcester,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Flagg,  21.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Wadsworth,  31.— At  Ply- 
mouth, Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Nickerson,  33. — At  East  Freetown, 
Mr.  Isaac  Patterson,  22.— At  Dartmouth,  Widow  Lydia  Winslow,  86. — At 
South  Dartmouth,  Mrs.  Sarah  Nye  Matthews,  36.— At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet E.  Childs,  38. — At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Fanny  S.,  wife  of  Rev.  James  M.  Wor- 
cester, of  Norwich,  Conn.,  29. — At  Holyoke,  Mr.  Ilurlburt  Parks,  28. — At 
Conway,  Mrs.  Mary  Billings,  86. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
TO  THE  INVISIBLE  OMB. 

BI  ZEPHYR. 

There  is  a  dream  of  early  youth 

That  haunts  my  memory  yet; 
It  is  of  theo,  heloved  one, 

And  yet  we'vo  never  met. 

I've  lingered  mid  the  festive  throng 

In  mansion  gay  and  cot ; 
I've  watched  thy  coining  footsteps  long, 

And  yet  I  see  theo  not. 

I've  wandered  in  the  pathless  woods, 

For  there  thou  seem'st  to  be; 
The  murmuring  rills,  the  pale  wild  flowers, 

Seem  all  to  speak  of  thee. 

O,  thou  dost  love,  I  know  full  well, 

The  quiet  forest's  shade, 
And  oft  thy  spirit  wauders  forth 

Away  o'er  the  flowery  glade. 

On  the  mossy  brink  of  the  limpid  stream 

That  ripples  soft  and  low, 
A  shadow  form  sceins  ever  there — 

Beloved,  'tis  thine,  I  know. 

And  there  comes  a  voice,  a  gentlo  voice, 
And  sweotly  blends  with  mine; 

It  joins  me  iu  my  happy  songa — 
0,  tell  me  is  it  thine? 

There  came  a  noble  spirit  near, 

A  heart  all  pure  and  free; 
0,  if  the  universe  were  mine, 

'Twere  nothing  without  thee. 

There  is  a  droam  of  later  years, 

That  I  can  ue'or  forget ; 
It  is  of  thee,  beloved  oue, 

And  yet,  we've  never  met. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TRAVELLING  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

BT  DR.  J.  V.  C.  SMITH. 

Those  who  have  not  had  either  tho  pleasures  or  pains  which 
belong  to  oriental  travelling,  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  tho 
difficulties  encountered  in  ranging  over  those  far-off  sections  of 
the  world  whoro  men  first  appeared,  and  from  whence  they  aro 
generally  supposed  to  have  migrated  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 

While  humanity  is  in  tho  constant  condition  of  progress  in  the 
modern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Asia  there  is  a  stability  of  society 
almost  as  permanent  as  the  geological  features  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  on  which  cities  of  ancient  renown  were  located.  Civilization 
commenced  early  in  Asia,  and  having  reached  a  culminating 
point  some  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  particular  sections,  rapid- 
idly  deteriorated  to  a  low  estate,  in  which  the  present  races  are 
found. 

Two  or  throe  institutions  peculiar  to  oriental  life  have  been  sus- 
tained through  all  the  changes  to  which  the  people  hare  been  inci- 
dent ;  and  they  aro  still,  in  fact,  defying  the  combined  influences 
of  Christianity  and  example. 

One  of  these  is  polygamy.  Far  back  as  authentic  chronicles 
roach,  this  unnatural  domostic  system  was  in  existence.  Through 
the  patriarchal  ages  it  was  recognized  as  a  privilege,  if  not  a 
right ;  and  it  has  been  invariably  practised  by  every  order  of 
men  who  have  had  tho  occupancy  of  the  land  down  to  our  times. 

Another  oriental  feature  is  its  religious  tendency.  They  have 
always  been  worshippers  of  something.  If  ignorant  of  tho  true 
God,  so  strongly  is  the  religious  element  developed,  they  have 
idols,  heathen  deities  ;  and,  lastly  the  crowning  faith  of  Islamism, 
which  was  curiously  contrived  to  meet  the  essential  demands  of 
their  animal  nature  under  the  deception  of  ministering  to  the  in- 
tellectual powers.  While  the  Sidonians,  Tynans,  and  cognate 
kingdoms  were  worshipping  Ashtaroth  and  Moloch,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  intolerance  and  bigotry.  The  Druses,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Jews  could  never  dislodge 
from  tho  fastnesses  of  their  much  loved  Lebanon,  are  as  tenacious 
of  their  mystic  faith,  as  thoir  energetic,  bold,  determined  Phoeni- 
cian ancestors. 

Mohammedans,  their  neighbors,  and  the  last  governing  race, 
are  religious  fanatics ;  and,  if  they  dared,  would  exterminate 
those  who  presume  to  differ  from  their  orthodox  standard  belief. 
The  Jews  were  intolerant  and  would  be  so  again,  to  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  denominations  of  worshippers,  had  tiny  the 
power.  It  is  the  leading  thought  with  individuals  of  different 
blood,  that  their  views  arc  right  above  all  others,  on  divine  sub- 
jects, and  they  would  establish  them  if  they  could.  In  peram- 
bulating tho  Orient,  it  should  he  therefore  remembered  not  to 
hold  argument  with  any  where  a  prospect  of  giving  offence  might 
bo  incurred. 

A  conversational  knowledge  of  several  languages  qualifies  a 
traveller  to  profit  by  what  ho  sees  and  hears.  If  he  can  neither 
read  nor  speak  any  one  besides  his  own  vernacular,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  acquire  the  very  facts  of  which  ho  is  in  pursuit. 
French  and  Italian,  but  the  latter  especially,  are  immensely  im- 
portant. Italians  have  penetrated  Asia  and  Western  Africa  ex- 
tensively. Despotism  at  home  drives  them  off,  and  they  wend 
their  way  to  very  distant  points,  and  are  very  generally  found  in 
the  service  of  pachas  and  local  governors,  wherever  they  can  ob- 
tain the  most  for  whatever  they  do — as  interpreters,  physicians, 
letter  writers,  etc.  Italian  is  spoken  where  French  is  wholly  un- 
known. 


Arabic,  of  all  others  is  the  tongue,  to  ask  questions  in  through, 
out  a  large  part  of  that  great  continent ;  and  in  Northern  and 
North-Westem  Africa,  far  above  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile,  no 
other  language  is  essential.  Arabic  is  easily  acquired  by  many 
persons,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  hard  to  master.  C  ildrcn 
running  indifferently  among  the  people,  converse  fluently  enough 
in  it  in  about  a  year  to  express  all  their  wants  and  emotions.  It 
would  be  a  needless  waste  of  life  for  a  person  to  study  it  thor- 
oughly, as  a  scholar,  because  the  literature  of  the  language  does 
not  furnish  sufficient  worth  a  translation,  or  mental  gratification 
to  compensate  for  the  trouble.  Just  enough  of  it,  however,  for 
buying  food,  inquiring  the  way,  the  news,  and  where  objects  wortli 
investigating  are  to  be  found,  including  an  acquaintance  with  the 
money,  may  be  gathered  in  a  few  weeks. 

Neither  taverns,  eating  nor  regularly  organized  sleeping  houses 
nre  known  to  the  Orientals.  In  the  modern  cities,  where  a  cara- 
van trade  is  carried  on  with  distant  towns  and  provinces,  large, 
low,  square  buildings  arc  seen,  called  caravansaries,  for  the  ex- 
press accommodation  of  travelling  strangers.  City  caravansa- 
ries, ordinarily,  are  the  pious  gift  of  a  defunct  Mahomincdan,  who 
hoped  to  secure  more  privileges  for  these  exhibitions  of  chanty 
towards  strangers,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had  iu  the 
mansions  of  the  prophet.  They  have  one  large  door,  closed  with 
a  rickety  gate.  On  entering,  the  ceutrc  is  a  hollow  square,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  edifice.  Small  rooms  open  from  the 
square,  into  which  the  stranger  enters  for  repose,  after  securing 
his  animals  in  the  court.  Neither  bedding,  furniture,  light,  water 
nor  fire  are  provided.  Vermin  and  filth  put  all  other  habitations 
at  defiance.  The  traveller  can'ies  in  his  luggage,  cooks  as  he 
can,  sleeps  if  he  dare  to,  and  in  the  morning  pays  a  small  fee  to 
the  janitor,  and  resumes  his  journey. 

On  arriving  at  any  point  from  whence  a  departure  inland  is 
prepared,  provided  the  arrival  is  made  by  water,  an  Arab,  Per- 
sian, Armenian  or  Turk,  according  to  the  country,  must  be  sought 
out,  who  has  horses  or  camels  for  hire.  Enough  are  always  ready 
to  commence  any  jaunt.  After  agreeing  upon  the  pace  by  the 
day — and,  by-the-by,  they  drive  sharp  bargains — a  stock  of  pro- 
visions is  next  to  be  purchased.  A  mattress  for  a  bed,  a  blanket 
of  a  color  not  to  offend  by  its  appearance  a  few  weeks  after,  to 
cover  yourself  over  with,  make  very  good  cushions  for  the  horri- 
ble saddles  during  the  day. 

Two  travellers  require  as  many  as  four  horses,  and  five  would 
not  be  too  many.  The  same  number  of  camels  are  necessary,  if 
thoy  aro  to  be  put  in  requisition.  The  owner  goes  with  them  as 
groom,  to  feed  anil  otherwise  take  care  of  them.  One  horse  car- 
ries bags  or  baskets  slung  at  his  side  with  tho  cooking  apparatus 
and  the  standard  articles  of  food.  In  making  up  a  list  of  neces- 
saries to  start  with — if  procurable,  there  should  be  salt,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, tea,  hard  bread,  knives,  spoons,  forks,  various  kinds  of  dishes, 
which,  for  economy,  should  be  of  tin,  because  they  are  then  both 
light  and  durable.  Earthen  ware  would  be  worse  than  none.  Ar- 
ticles above  mentioned  should  be  secured  either  iu  tin  or  wooden 
boxes.  Prepared  meats,  hermetically  sealed,  are  excellent.  They 
arc  generally  for  sale  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  Sidon, 
Tyre  and  Jaffa  in  Palestine ;  and  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Odessa,  and  everywhere  in  the  ports  of  India,  where  they  are  sent 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  only  drawback*  in  regard  to  these 
prepared  meats  is  their  dearness. 

Another  horse  or  camel,  as  the  caso  may  be,  is  laden  with  grain, 
barley  or  beans,  purchased  as  they  can  be  found  on  the  way,  to 
feed  the  caravan.  Two  others  are  expressly  for  riding  by  the 
travellers,  and  a  fifth  horse  is  a  servant  of  all  work,  to  be  occa- 
sionally mounted  by  the  owner  or  carry  luggage. 

In  going  from  settlement  to  settlement,  eggs,  fowls,  meats,  milk 
and  fruits  are  purchased  as  they  can  be  had.  If  the  jaunt  is 
commenced  in  Egypt  to  go  through  the  Levant  to  the  Holy  Land, 
to  the  forsaken  city  Petnea,  Mount  Sinai — to  the  emerald  mines 
— or  on  the  Libyan  desert  to  tho  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Fahoom, 
and  other  notable  places,  water  must  be  carried  for  daily  use. 
Out  of  the  country  of  the  pyramids,  water  is  generally  found  in 
abundance. 

A  custom  of  long  standing  is  to  start  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  If  a  tent  is  taken  along,  it  imposes  extra  labor  night 
and  morning  to  set  it  up  and  take  it  down — besides  the  contingen- 
cy of  losing  and  breaking  the  pins  inconveniently  often.  A  kind 
of  breakfast  is  taken — such  as  a  bad  cup  of  coffee,  boiled  eggs, 
etc. — if  fire  enough  can  be  had  to  prepare  them.  While  riding 
through  the  day,  eating  becomes  a  regular  business.  Each  one  is 
disposed  to  nibble  whatever  is  most  readily  come-at-able.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  muleteer  or  sheik,  or  whoever 
goes  to  show  the  way,  comes  to  a  halt.  The  animals  are  unladen, 
fed,  hampered  by  fetters,  if  horses,  and  made  fast  to  a  stake.  Cam- 
els are  bidden  to  lie  down,  when  one  foreleg  is  doubled  upon  it- 
self, and  hampered  with  a  noose  of  rope  to  prevent  it  from  being 
extended  again  until  the  following  morning.  They  are  then  fed, 
lying  down.  If  they  get  up,  it  is  difficult  to  stray  far  on  three 
legs.  A  good  dinner  is  the  next  undertaking.  Dishes  are  wiped 
— never  very  nicely  washed,  then  smoking,  and  lastly  journals 
and  letters  occupy  the  time  till  the  weary  sojourner  requires  rest. 
A  paper  lantern,  which  folds  up  compactly,  and  a  good  stock  of 
matches  and  candles  are  indispensable,  whether  lodged  under  a 
tent,  a  caravansary,  or  the  hut  of  a  fellah. 

This  is  the  universal  mode  of  travelling  in  the  several  countries 
of  the  fascinating  Orient.  It  is  certainly  fascinating  to  the  schol- 
ar and  those  having  an  antiquarian  taste. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  more  necessary,  not  to  lie  omitted,  because, 
it  is  the  power  that  moves  the  caravan  and  commands  personal 
service.  It  is  money.  Go  where  the  traveller  may,  its  potency  is 
perfectly  understood.  By  a  letter  of  credit  taken  in  Paris  or  Lon- 
I  don,  the  currency  of  the  country  may  readily  be  had  of  the  mon- 


ey changers.  They  arc  glad  to  obtain  bills  on  those  cities.  This 
remark  holds  good  in  respect  to  commercial  places.  In  departing 
inland  from  them,  a  supply  must  be  carried  to  meet  all  expenses. 
Never  pay  more  than  one-third  in  advance  for  horses  or  camels, 
lest,  having  the  cash,  the  fellow  might  leave  you  when  least  ex- 
pected, in  a  dilemma.  Make  the  remainder  payable  on  reaching 
the  point  he  stipulated  to  gain. 

It  is  a  safe  provision  to  have  a  belt  round  tho  body  with  some 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars  in  gold,  to  fall  back  upon  in  any  emergency. 
French  Napoleons,  English  sovereigns  and  Turkish  twenty-piaster 
gold  pieces  pass  everywhere  in  the  East  far  above  their  par  \alue, 
on  account  of  their  purity.  Several  times  I  had  occasion  to  draw 
upon  the  concealed  bank,  when,  without  it,  both  myself  and  com- 
panion would  have  been  exceedingly  embarrassed. 

Further,  always  carry  as  much  as  a  quart  of  paras,  or  the  small- 
est copper  coin,  for  presents  and  backsheish.  Pay  the  people  to 
the  utmost  farthing  agreed  upon,  and  unless  you  then  give  them 
backsheish,  meaning  a  present,  over  and  above,  the  fat  is  in  tho  fire, 
and  irreconcilable  difficulties  would  arise  between  parties. 

A  fowling-piece,  or  a  small,  compact  rifle,  with  ammunition,  is 
desirable,  both  for  a  show  of  what  could  be  done  in  caso  of  an 
emergency  in  some  particular  places,  as  well  as  for  taking  game. 
It  is  never  advisable,  however,  in  any  misunderstanding  with  the 
people,  to  make  a  demonstration  of  what  you  could  do,  if  you 
chose,  with  powder  and  bullets.  To  my  apprehension,  it  Is  inva- 
riably safer  and  more  prudent  to  be  without  guns  or  pistols  of  any 
sort,  than  to  have  them.  I  once  cocked  an  old  horse-pistol  hang- 
ing at  my  saddle  knob,  to  a  group  of  brutal  Arab  boys  in  Sama- 
ria, who  were  stoning  us  from  the  top  of  a  high  bank  above  tho 
narrow  path  we  were  passing  over,  single  file.  It  was  not  loaded, 
nor  would  it  have  been  cocked,  had  it  been.  However,  they  pre- 
sumed it  was,  and  their  muscular  vengeance  was  exercised  ac- 
cordingly, to  our  alarm. 

No  roads  are  traceable  in  any  direction.  There  are  paths,  or 
trails,  but  in  a  shocking  condition,  as  a  general  rule.  Without  a 
guide,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through  »he  interior  at  all. 
Even  under  the  charge  of  practised  leaders,  they  occasionally  be- 
come puzzled,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  for  miles, 
and  take  a  new  departure. 

Arab  sheiks  who  go  on  these  tours  with  travellers,  as  well  as 
professed  couriers  in  Syria,  are  very  unwilling  to  allow  you  to 
stop  for  the  examination  of  ruins.  Be  careful,  therefore,  to  stipu- 
late in  the  contract,  which  should  be  written,  that  as  much  time  as 
may  be  satisfactory,  shall  be  taken  for  inspections.  Otherwise,  a 
main  object  of  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  hardships  of  oriental 
travelling,  would  be  lost. 

Writing  materials  and  fine  paper  complete  tho  catalogue,  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  directions,  of  what  is  necessary  and 
certainly  convenient  for  making  extensive  explorations  in  the  far- 
off  Orient. 


A  RIDE  ON  AN  ELEPHANT. 

The  rajah  had  kept  his  promise,  and  his  big  shc-clephant  had 
already  arrived.  She  knelt,  at  the  keeper's  command,  and  a  small 
ladder  was  placed  against  her  side,  that  I  might  climb  upon  tho 
pad,  as  I  had  been  unable  to  borrow  a  howdah.  I  had  a  package 
of  bread  and  cold  roast  beef,  to  serve  me  as  a  tiffin,  but  was  care- 
ful to  conceal  it  from  the  driver,  otherwise  himself  and  the  ele- 
phant, with  all  her  trappings,  must  have  undergone  purification 
on  account  of  the  unclean  flesh.  I  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  Mr. 
Kcene,  seated  myself  astride  on  the  pad,  with  the  driver  before 
me  on  the  elephant's  neck,  and  we  moved  off.  The  driver  was  a 
Sikh,  in  a  clean  white  and  scarlet  dress,  and  a  narrow  handker- 
chief bound  around  his  head.  His  long,  well-combed  locks  were 
anointed  with  butter,  and,  as  bis  head  was  just  under  my  nose, 
I  was  continually  regaled  with  the  unctuous  odors.  He  carried  a 
short  iron  spike,  with  which  he  occasionally  punched  the  elephant's 
head,  causing  her  to  snort  and  throw  up  her  trunk  as  she  quick- 
ened her  pace.  I  found  the  motion  very  much  like  that  of  a  largo 
dromedary,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant  or  fatiguing.  Though 
walking,  she  went  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.  I  no- 
ticed that  the  driver  frequently  spoke  to  her  in  a  quiet,  conversa- 
tional tone,  making  remarks  about  the  roads,  and  advising  her 
how  to  proceed — all  of  which  she  seemed  to  understand  perfectly, 
and  obeyed  without  hesitation. — Bayard  Taylor. 


I'l  NCH  ON  HEADACHE. 

The  female  headaches  are  innumerable,  but  they  arise  princi- 
pally from  vexation  and  disappointment.  They  may  be  divided 
into  "nervous"  and  "sick"  headaches.  The  nervous  is  irrita- 
ble, and  cannot  bear  being  spoken  to ;  the  sick  is  despondent,  or 
sulky,  and  bursts  into  tears  at  the  least  contradiction.  When  a 
lady  cannot  have  her  own  way,  a  headache  is  the  painful  conse- 
quence. An  unpopular  visitor  brought  home  accidentally  to  din- 
ner, will  produce  an  alarming  attack  of  headache,  and  the  symp- 
toms that  successively  follow  are  instant  loss  of  appetite,  deafness, 
peevishness,  hysteria,  and  finally  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  bed- 
room. The  poor  servants  feel  the  effects  of  the  headache  as  much 
as  any  one,  and  do  not  stop  in  the  room  longer  than  they  can 
help.  These  unfortunate  headaches  are  very  frequent  about  that 
time  of  the  year  when  every  one  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  out  of 
town,  and  do  not  cease  until  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  the 
sea-side  for  a  change  of  air.  The  milder  forms  will  vanish  upon 
the  application  of  a  piece  of  jewelry  ;  or  if  the  forehead  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  new  shawl,  it  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the 
pain  disappears.  Sometimes  a  shifting  of  the  scene  is  requisite, 
and  thus  a  box  at  the  opera  has  been  known  to  produce  an  instan- 
taneous cure,  even  when  the  headache  in  question  has  been  of  the 
most  stunning  description,  and  the  opera  played  has  been  one  of 
Verdi's  ! — Punch. 


Curious  Directions  for  a  Young  Lady's  Dress. — Let 
your  ear-rings  be  attention,  encircled  by  the  peurls  of  refinement. 
Let  the  diamonds  of  your  necklace  be  truth,  and  the  chain  of 
Christianity.  Let  your  bracelets  be  charity,  ornamented  with  the 
pearls  of  gentleness.  Let  your  bosom-pin  be  modesty,  set  with 
compassion.  Let  your  finger-rings  be  affection,  set  with  the  dia- 
monds of  industry.  Let  your  girdle  be  simplicity,  with  a  tassel 
of  good  humor.  Let  your  garb  be  virtue — your  drapery  polite- 
ness. Let  your  shoes  be  wisdom,  secured  with  the  buckles  of 
perseverunce. — Troy  Budget. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
A  piano  forte  has  recently  been  manufactured  in  California,  be- 
ing the  first  made  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains,  Iu  the  "  Life  of  Wllberforce,"  is  the  following  entry  in 

his  diary — "  Went  to  hear  Mr.  Foster.  Felt  much  devotion,  and 
wondered  at  a  man  who  fell  asleep  during  the  psalms.  During 
the  sermon  went  to  sleep  myself!"  The  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  city  is  almost  renewed  every  thirty  years.  The  editor 

of  the  Norfolk  American  has  heard  of  a  bet,  made  a  few  days 
ago,  which  is  something  decidedly  novel.  Two  politicians  have 
bet  each  other  a  cord  of  wood — the  loser  to  buy  the  wood,  have  it 

carried  to  the  owner's  house,  saw  it,  and  then  take  it  in.  The 

healthiest  children  are  those  born  in  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Mr.  G.  H.  Davenport,  of  Farmington 

Falls,  Me.,  on  the  17th  of  June,  pegged  and  soled  30  pairs  of  dou- 
bled soled  men's  shoes,  in  12  hours  and  35  minutes,  and  went  to 
his  meals.  The  pegs  driven  amount  to  18,000.  The  time  occu- 
pied upon  a  shoe  averaged  13  minutes.  There  is  a  Chinese  in 

San  Francisco  who  was  steward  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  in  1815. 
lie  is  engaged  in  importing  from  China,  and  in  general  merchan- 
dizing.  The  American  Institute  Fair  will  be  held  this  year  in 

the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  commencing  September  20th,  and 
be  continued  until  November  1st.  The  Institute  pay  $3000  for 
the  use  of  the  building.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose, — 
its  vast  dimensions  enabling  everything  to  be  displayed  to  the 

greatest  advantage.  Eggs  can  be  preserved  any  length  of  time 

if  covered  with  two  coats  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  Life 

spent  without  any  fixed  aim,  is  compared  by  an  old  poet,  to 
"  throwing  buckets  into  empty  wells,  and  growing  old  in  drawing 

nothing  up."  It  is  said  that  we  possess  in  this  country  a  larger 

number  of  effective  cannon,  of  the  latest  construction,  than  all  Eu- 
rope combined.  The  U.  S.  government  has  twelve  large  de- 
pots for  arms,  besides  two  national  armories  which  manufacture 
them.  In  these  depots  there  are  142,000  stand  of  small  arms, 
guns,  pistols,  carbines,  exclusive  of  the  number  issued  to  the  arse- 
nals of  the  various  States  and  the  supply  of  the  army.  It  is 

said  that  Indianopolis  contains  churches  enough  to  comfortably 

scat  its  entire  population.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  report 

of  a  criminal  trial  is  the  best  item  of  news  that  can  be  produced  to 
sell  a  newspaper.    During  the  Webster  trial  in  this  city,  one  or 

two  of  the  papers  nearly  doubled  their  circulation.  The  fewest 

deaths  take  place  in  November,  Decomber  and  February.  The 

lioman  Empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  did  not  contain  more 
than  three  millions  of  square  miles.  The  United  States  now  cov- 
ers more  than  this  area,  and  is  larger  than  Rome  was  when  she 
was  called  the  mistress  of  the  world.  "  Providence  never  de- 
viates to  form  a  hero,  but  with  the  purpose  to  scourge  the  world," 

was  the  saying  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  himself  a  hero.  Misers 

are  like  patent-leather  hoots — the  longer  they  last  the  tighter  they 

become.  A  slight  solution  of  gum  arabic,  introduced  into  the 

eye,  is  said  to  bo  an  excellent  meant  of  removing  any  dust  or 
other  substance  that  may  get  into  that  delicate  organ.  A  gen- 
tleman complains  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  "  Times  " — "  I 
have  the  most  beautiful  horse  in  England,  but  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful lady.    Your  silence  pains  me  deeply.    I  cannot  forget  you. 

M."  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  states  that  three  hogsheads  of 

tobacco  were  sold  in  that  city,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  enormous 
average  of  sixty-four  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents  per  hundred — 
the  best  one  bringing  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  hundred  and 

fifty  dollars  !  A  church  bell  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  that 

will  bear  being  tolled  frequently  to  the  same  folks. 


A  Dove  in  Church. — During  the  communion  service  at  one 
of  our  city  churches,  lately,  a  dove  flew  in  at  the  window,  and 
alighting  on  the  pulpit,  remained  there  quietly  during  the  whole  of 
tTTfe  sacramental  service.  A  similar  incident  furnished  the  theme 
for  one  of  Charles  Sprague's  most  beautiful  effusions,  the  "  Winged 
Worshippers." 

A  Preachek  a  Century  Old. — Elder  Marshall,  a  colored 
man,  101  yoars  old,  a  resident  of  Georgia,  preached  in  one  of  the 
Baptist  churches  of  New  York  city,  recently.  lie  is  described  as 
robust  and  hearty,  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  and  hav- 
ing a  full-toned  voice,  and  a  manner  far  fror-,  disagreeable. 


Another  Relic. — Amongst  the  presents  brought  from  Rome 
to  Paris,  by  Cardinal  Patrizi,  who  was  the  Pope's  representative 
at  the  christening  of  the  royal  babe  Napoleon,  is  a  relic  said  to  be 
a  piece  of  our  Saviour's  cradle,  studded  with  diamonds.  Our  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  reads  that  he  was  cradled  in  a  manger. 


Ohio  Wine  Crop. — The  vintage  is  500,000  gallons.  The 
quantity  bottled  by  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  this  season,  is 
150,000  bottles,  and  with  that  added  to  his  former  stock,  he  has 
now  in  cellar  full  300,000  bottles,  mostly  quarts,  of  which  20,000 
arc  of  Isabella. 


An  expensive  Machine. — The  silver-plated  fire-engine,  for 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Hunneman 
&  Co.'s  Works,  Roxbury,  costing  $8000 ;  the  silver  is  worth  $3000, 
and  the  other  works  cost  $5000. 


Returning  Home. — Boston  machinists  who  spent  their  win- 
ters on  the  plantations  in  Cuba,  are  returning  home,  bringing  with 
them  an  unusual  amount  of  orders  for  machinery. 


Art  in  Rome. — There  are  said  to  be  more  artists  now  in  Rome 
than  before  the  revolution — there  being  224  painters,  105  sculptors, 
and  144  engravers. 


tDcnisftc  (Satljerings. 


There  is  a  story  of  the  discovery  of  wonderful  gold  deposits  on 
a  mountain  at  Santa  Catalina,  in  Lower  California. 

T.  Buchanan  Read,  the  artist,  has  just  married  at  Northampton, 
Mrs.  Butler,  tho  author  of  the  "  Old  Farm,"  for  his  second  wife. 

The  towns  of  Haverhill,  Piermont,  Orford,  Warren  and  Benton, 
N.  H.,  have  offered  $500  in  bounties  to  slayers  of  wolves,  bears 
and  wild  cats. 

An  interesting  trial  of  fire  engines  is  to  come  off  in  New  Haven 
this  fall.  The  first  prize  is  a  new  fire  engine,  in  complete  running 
order,  worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars — the  victors  to  take  her  home 
with  them. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Ransom,  a  school  teacher  in  Newburyport,  has  re- 
ceived, and  will  accept,  an  invitation  to  become  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Large  quantities  of  Irish  potatoes  have  sought  a  market  in  Chi- 
cago from  New  York  this  season,  and  the  other  day  white  beans 
were  sold  to  go  to  Galena. 

Respect  for  woman,  says  a  Frenchman,  requires  us  never  to 
doubt  a  word  of  what  she  utters  ;  self-respect  requires  us  never  to 
believe  a  word  of  what  she  says. 

A  fight  between  a  black  snake  and  a  weasel  at  Rochester,  N.Y., 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  the  weasel,  which  caught  the  snake 
by  the  throat  and  killed  it. 

There  are  five  candidates  for  the  Presidency  now  in  the  field — 
Buchanan,  Fremont,  Fillmore,  Stockton,  and  Gerritt  Smith.  This 
accommodates  nearly  every  shade  of  politics. 

A  fine  opera  company  will  open  this  season  at  Niblo's  early  in 
September.  It  is  a  German  enterprise,  but  Italian  and  French 
opera  will  also  be  given. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  states  that  a  woman  named  Brown  has 
been  arrested  in  Camden  for  attempting  to  poison  her  husband  with 
nux  vomica.    They  had  been  but  recently  married. 

The  squirrels  in  Independence  square,  Philadelphia,  had  an  in- 
dignation meeting  recently,  on  the  subject  of  torch-light  proces- 
sions, rockets,  tire-crackers,  and  noise  in  general. 

Joost  Bobdyl,  of  Union,  N.  J.,  died  recently,  from  a  singular 
disease,  known  as  the  closing  of  the  stomach.  He  literally  starved 
from  the  impossibily  of  getting  food  into  his  stomach. 

The  Norwegians  arc  emigrating  to  this  country  in  great  num- 
bers, and  they  are  a  desirable  class  of  emigrants.  There  are  eight 
Norwegian  ships  now  on  the  ocean,  with  1600  emigrants  for  the 
United  States. 

A  bear  belonging  to  a  circus  company  escaped  from  his  cage  at 
Saratoga,  and  showed  fight,  when  the  keeper  thrust  an  iron  bar 
down  his  throat — ending  the  contest,  and  it  is  thought  the  life  of 
the  bear  also. 

A  brass  propellor  for  U.  S.  steamer  Roanoke  was  cast  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  lately,  weighing  27,000  pounds,  and  said  to  be  1000 
pounds  larger  than  any  other  composition  casting  ever  made  in  tho 
United  States. 

It  is  proposed  to  vote,  this  year,  the  sum  of  £10,000,  as  a  con- 
tribution in  respect  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  British  Crown 
estates  in  the  metropolis,  towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
building  of  additional  churches  and  parsonages  in  London. 

Under  the  very  appropriate  caption  "  Love's  Labor  Lost,"  a 
New  York  paper  mentions  that  a  serenading  party,  the  other  night, 
after  having  played  before  a  house  nearly  an  hour,  were  politely 
informed  by  a  watchman,  that  "  Nobody  lived  there  !" 

A  Philadelphia  painter  has  introduced  a  new  style  of  sign-paint- 
ing which  is  novel  and  beautiful.  The  lettering  and  figures  are 
done  with  pearl  upon  glass,  and  they  are  as  richly  ornamented  as 
the  fancy  of  the  operator  and  the  combination  of  colors  can  make 
them. 

The  Amherst  Express  tells  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Enos  Williams 
of  that  town,  who,  seeing  a  shovel  fall  unobserved  from  his  mas- 
ter's wagon,  on  the  public  road,  watched  over  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  till  his  owner  missing  him,  made  search  and  recovered  both 
dog  and  shovel. 

A  Costa-Rican  railroad  has  been  suggested  by  some  English 
capitalists,  who  have  made  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  ten 
miles  of  it.  It  is  to  extend  from  San  Jose,  the  capital,  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  will  be  another  highway  to  California  aud  the  western 
coast. 

It  is  said  that  the  steamer  Lexington,  which  was  burned  in  the 
Sound  in  1837,  had  $18,000  on  board,  which  has  never  been  re- 
covered. An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  raise  the  treasure  if  possible. 
The  wreck  lies  in  ninety  feet  of  water,  and  the  specie  is  in  an  ac- 
cessible place. 

Catherine  Alberti,  a  beggar  and  fortune-teller,  died  in  Raleigh. 
N.  C,  a  few  weeks  ago.  On  examining  her  effects  $2600  in  gold, 
notes  and  silver  were  found,  together  with  evidence  of  her  owning 
a  plantation  in  Kentucky,  and  twenty  shares  of  railroad  stock, 
Around  her  body  was  a  belt  full  of  gold  coin. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  while  a  large  party  were  busily  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  the  Merchant's  Hotel,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  the  floor  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  whole  party,  with 
the  well-loaded  table,  made  a  rapid  descent  into  the  cellar.  For- 
tunately no  person  was  seriously  injured. 

On  the  4th  ult.,  a  man  named  Jameson,  leaped  into  the  Scioto 
River,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  the  National  Road  Bridge,  a  height 
of  33  feet,  and  swam  ashore,  when  another  individual,  named 
Fielding  Thomas,  being  slightly  intoxicated,  undertook  the  same 
feat,  but  falling  upon  his  back,  was  killed  by  the  shock. 

A  letter  dated  Antigua,  W.  I.,  June  18,  states  that  the  sugar 
making  season  was  nearly  over,  and  the  yield  had  been  most  pro- 
lific. There  had  been  sent  to  England  and  Belgium  fully  39,000 
hogsheads,  and  1400  hogsheads  molasses,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  to  the  United  States.    The  health  of  the  island  was  good. 

An  old  lady  belonging  to  a  distinguished  aristocratic  family,  one 
of  the  members  of  which  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of 
the  Restoration,  was  recently  tried  by  the  Tribunal  of  Correctional 
Police,  at  Paris,  for  mendicity.  It  was  proved  that  she  had  for  a 
long  time  frequented  churches,  and  especially  the  Madeleine,  to 
beg. 

French  chemists  are  devoting  themselves  assiduously  to  discover, 
if  possible,  cheap  and  improved  processes  for  obtaining  aluminum, 
and  it  is  thought  that  their  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  complete 
success.  The  celebrated  chemists,  MM.  Pose  and  Deville,  have 
recently  effected  some  improvements  in  treating  solutions  of  alum- 
inum, but  they  are  still  troublesome  and  expensive. 

The  amount  of  property,  in  bank  bills  and  gold,  recovered  from 
the  safe  of  the  American  P^xpress  Company,  sunk  in  Lake  Eric, 
was  $32,000.  The  paper,  since  drying,  is  as  fresh  and  fair  as 
when  lost,  the  signatures  being  plain  and  distinct.  The  bills  of 
lading,  which  were  also  in  the  safe,  says  the  Buffalo  Commercial, 
show  the  writing  upon  them  plainly,  even  to  pencil  marks. 


•foreign  3hms. 

The  Sultan  has  made  a  magnificent  present  to  Miss  Nightingale. 

Ascot  races  have  been  very  gay  this  year.  The  queen  was  pres- 
ent with  her  reputed  son-in-law. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Russian  war  to  Great  Britain  is  now  said 
to  be  twenty  thousand  lives  and  eighty  million  pounds  sterling. 

Herr  Ahorn,  the  sculptor  who  executed  the  celebrated  lion, 
modelled  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  at 
Lucerne,  died  lately  at  Constance. 

The  London  Gazette  contains  an  official  notice,  declaring  Dr. 
Rae  and  his  companions  entitled  to  the  reward  of  £10,000  offered 
to  those  who  should  first  ascertain  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 

William  Vincent  Wallace,  the  composer,  has  become  entirely 
blind  through  intense  application,  and  has  been  impelled  to  aban- 
don his  profession,  and  place  himself  under  tho  hands  of  the  first 
optical  surgeon  in  London. 

A  quantity  of  arms,  coins,  vases,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  They  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  noted  pirate  named  Sarka,  who  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  Egyptian  government  having  of  late  years  opened  up  some 
rich  quarries  of  Oriental  alabaster,  great  quantities  are  now  being 
sent  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  vases.  The  color  of  this 
alabaster  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  very  translucent. 

John  P.  Groves,  the  young  Boston  violinist,  who  is  in  Europe 
completing  his  musical  education,  has  advanced  even  beyond  the 
warmest  expectation  of  his  friends.  He  is  located  at  Brussels,  and 
is  under  the  instruction  of  Leonard,  who  is  much  interested  in  him. 
He  is  pronounced  the  best  violinist  iu  the  conservatoire  at  Brussels. 


Senior  of  <©olb. 


....  Ferments  of  tho  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  inaction. — 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

....  There's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  will  praise  him- 
self.— Shakspeare. 

....  Wit  will  never  make  a  man  rich ;  but  there  are  places 
where  riches  will  always  make  a  wit. — Johnson. 

....  When  men  grow  viriuous  in  their  old  age,  they  only  make 
a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leavings. — Pope. 

....  The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  squire  often  mean  the 
same  thing — each  his  own  interest. — Bishop  Berkeley. 

....  Wisdom  consists,  not  in  seeing  what  is  directly  before  us, 
but  iu  discerning  those  things  which  may  come  to  pass. — Terence. 

....  The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lopping  off 
our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when  we  want  shoes. — Swift. 

....  It  is  usually  seen,  that  the  wiser  men  are  about  the  things 
of  this  world,  the  less  wise  they  are  about  the  things  of  the  next. — 
Gibson. 

....  He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  task  he  un- 
dertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  maintain 
one. — Pope. 

:"' . . . .  Whoever  is  an  imitator  by  nature,  choice,  or  necessity,  has 
nothing  stable ;  the  flexibility  which  affords  this  aptitude  is  incon- 
sistent with  strength. — Landor. 

....  If  your  friend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the  tavern, 
where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and  entail  a  thirst  and 
headache  upon  him  next  morning.  Put  something  in  his  pocket. 
— Tom  Brown. 


Joker's  Snbgct. 

Put  the  strongest  minded  woman  in  a  bonnet  shop,  and  it  will 
instantly  turn  her  head  ! 

"  Hog  or  dog  ? — that's  the  question,"  as  the  fellow  said  when  he 
sat  down  to  a  dish  of  fried  sausages. 

Some  one  says  that  the  municipal  arrangements  are  so  strict  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  that  Dr.  Kane  was  kept  from  going  further  by 
the  North  Pole-ice  ! 

What  a  suspicious  monster  the  man  must  have  been  who  first 
invented  a  lock  ;  but  what  a  trusting  creature  the  woman  who  first 
allowed  a  latch-key. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lewiston  Falls  Journal  says,  "I  paid  a 
short  but  very  pleasant  visit  to  a  neighbor's  cow  yesterday."  Won- 
der if  he  stopped  to  tea,  and  took  cream ! 

Parson  Gubbin  says  men  lose  much  by  being  communicativo  in 
their  matters  of  business.  He  says  :  "  Always  keep  shady ;  if  you 
see  a  sixpence  on  the  ground,  put  your  foot  on  it  straight."  The 
parson  aint  of  the  sort  of  people  that  are  scarce  now-a-days. 

The  writer  of  the  following  is  envious  as  well  as  impudent : 
Men  scorn  to  kiss  among  themselves, 

And  scarce  will  kiss  a  brother ; 
Women  oft  want  to  kiss  so  bad, 
They  smack  and  kiss  each  other. 

In  chemistry,  the  best  way  to  separate  two  bodies  is  to  introduco 
a  third.  The  same  holds  true  in  other  departments.  To  increase 
tho  distance  between  a  pair  of  lovers,  all  that's  required  is  to  let 
little  Willie  walk  into  the  "  back  parlor,"  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
his  hand. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  i  t  emphatically  a  paper  for  thb  m  ill  ion, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the-day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth 
Size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou'8  Pictorial." 
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RACHEL'S  CHATEAU. 
The  pretty  and  unpretending  little 
summer  residence  delineated  in  our 
engraving,  is  the  property  of  Made- 
moiselle Rachel,  the  distinguished 
French  tragic  actress,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  her  a  short  time  before  her 
departure  for  this  country  on  that 
professional  tour  which  commenced 
under  such  brilliant  auspices,  but  ter- 
minated so  disastrously,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mismanagement  of  her 
brother,  and  of  her  own  severe  illness. 
Previous  to  that  time  she  occupied  a 
splendid  residence  in  Paris,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  was  described  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  it, 
as  a  marvel  of  magnificence  and  art. 
After  purchasing  the  villa  we  have 
shown  in  our  illustration,  she  broke 
up  her  city  establishment,  and  sold 
at  auction  her  choice  furniture,  and 
the  numerous  objects  of  art  and  bijou- 
terie  which  had  been  presented  to  her 
during  her  career.  These,  as  may 
be  supposed,  realized  amounts  far  be- 
yond their  intrinsic  value;  so  that 
what  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  in 
most  cases,  in  hers  proved  a  profit- 
able speculation.  Since  her  return 
to  France  she  has  occupied  this  ele- 
gant little  chateau,  which  is  planted 
around  with  trees,  and  situated  a 
short  distance  from  Paris,  and  which 
has  been  furnished  by  her  in  the 
same  tasteful  and  recherche'  style  as 
her  former  residence.  The  career  ot 
Rachel  has  been  like  the  page  of  a 
romance.  From  a  street  ballad  sing- 
er, wandering  from  cafe  to  cafe,  and 
living  on  the  precarious  emoluments 
of  an  itinerant  musician,  she  has 
come  to  be  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  actress  on  the  stage — we  say 
the  greatest,  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  reputation  of  Ristori, 
her  great  Italian  rival,  rests  upon  a 
permanent  basis. 
Whatever  might  be 
the  local  fame  of  Ris- 
tori, we  think  it  is  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  her 
Paris  reputation  was 
manufactured  for  her 
by  those  leaders  of  the 
public  taste  who  were 
worn  out  and  exaspe- 
rated by  the  caprices 
and  ingratitude  of  one 
who  was  so  long  at 
once  the  idol  and  the 
tyrant  of  the  Pari- 
sians. It  was  to  mor- 
tify and  outrage  Rach- 
el, that  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  shower- 
ing praises  on  the  fair 
Italian.  But  Rachel's 
reputation  was  not 
made  in  a  day,  and  is 
quite  too  stable  to  be 
thus  demolished.  She 
has  been  crowned  as 
the  queen  of  the  dra- 
ma, not  only  by  her 
own  countrywomen, 
but  by  the  critical  au- 
diences of  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  Vienna,  and 
of  London,  and,  lastly, 
by  those  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  No  one 
who  has  not  witnessed 
her  impersonations 
can  form  any  concep- 
tion of  her  power.  To 
those  who  have  not 
seen  her,  the  praises 
of  her  admirers  seem 
hyperbolical ;  while 
those  who  have,  feel 
that  language  is  utter- 
ly inadequate  to  eulo- 

fize  her  sufficiently, 
[er  merit  is  the  great- 
er, since  her  success 
is  greatest  in  the  cold, 
classic  French  drama 
of  the  past  century, 
which,  with  all  its 
beauty  of  language, 
its  elegance  and  high 
finish,  is  devoid  of  life. 
Into  these  cold  forms, 
however,  Rachel,  with 
the  intensity  of  her 
nature,  infused  vitali- 
ty, and  created  life 
where  she  found  an 
inert  mass.  In  Bos- 
ton, where  she  met  a 
most  critical  auditory, 
she  won  every  heart 
literally  earning  the 
applause  she  received 
by  the  exercise  of  her 
wonderful  genius.  We 
fear  from  the  latest 
accounts  that  she  will 
never  regain  the  health 
she  has  lost.  At  last 
accounts  she  had  re- 
tired to  a  watering- 
place  for  rest. 


RACHEL  S  CHATEAU,  NEAR  PARIS. 


VICTORIA,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
The  large  engraving  on  this  page 
is  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria,  after  a  celebrated  statue, 
noted  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, but  for  its  faithful  likeness  of 
the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  There 
was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  tho  style  of 
representation,  the  queen  being  an 
accomplished  horsewoman,  and  fre- 
quently appearing  in  public  mounted. 
Thus  she  lately  reviewed  the  troops 
at  Aldershot  on  horseback,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  passed  the  review  of 
the  Irish  militia  previous  to  their  dis- 
bandmcnt.    No  sovereign  who  ever 
occupied  the  throne  of  England  has 
been  more  popular  than  Queen  Vic- 
toria.   Unlike  many  female  sove- 
reigns of  great  countries,  she  has  il- 
lustrated Tier  rank  by  the  exhibition 
of  those  domestic  virtues  which  win 
our  respect  in  private  life,  but  are 
doubly  attractive  when  affording  an 
example  in  high  station.    She  rules 
the  hearts  of  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  less  as  a  queen 
than  as  a  wife  and  mother.    To  the 
loyalty  and  allegiance  paid  to  the 
ruler  of  a  mighty  empire  is  added 
the  homage  which  chivalrous  natures 
pay  to  the  high-minded  and  virtuous 
woman.    Whatever  may  be  the  "  di- 
vinity that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  and 
the  enchantment  that  distance  lends 
to  the  view,  Queen  Victoria  has  cer- 
tainly never  sought  to  inspire  awe 
and  reverence  by  entrenching  herself 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  rank.  On 
the  contrary,  she  appears  frequently 
in  public  with  no  more  parade  than 
is  consistent  with  her  position.  She 
goes  frequently  to  the  theatre,  to  con- 
certs, and  to  other  public  places. 
During  the  late  war  with  Russia,  she 
manifested,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, her  active  sympathy  with  the 
brave  officers  and  sol- 
diers who  had  upheld 
the  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  visiting  the 
hospitals  where  the 
wounded  lay,  and  hon- 
oring by  her  presence 
the  return  of  the  vic- 
torious legions.  Her 
charities,  too,  have 
been  great,  and  con- 
fined to  no  class  or  lo- 
cality.   The  queen  ia 
well  educated,  and  has 
an  active  and  intelli- 
gent   mind.  Those 
who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing 
with  her,  say  that  she 
sustains  herself  well 
on  whatever  topic  may 
be  started,  and  that 
she  is  evidently  con- 
versant, not  only  with 
books,  but  with  affairs 
and  men.  Alexan- 
dria Victoria,  f o  r 
these  were  her  baptis- 
mal names,  is  the  only 
child  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Kent  and  of  the 
Princess  Louise  Vic- 
toria, of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who,  at  the  date  of  her 
marriage  with  his  roy- 
al highness,  was  a  re- 
lict of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Leiningcn. 
She  was  born  May 
24,  1819,  and  is  con- 
sequently now  in  her 
38th  year.    Her  gen- 
eral education  was  di- 
rected by  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland. 
The  best  masters  were 
provided  for  her,  and 
she  became  a  profi- 
cient in  language,  in 
history,  and  in  science, 
without  precisely 
reaching,  or  even  aim- 
ing at  the  distinction 
of  a  blue  stocking.  By 
the  desire  of  William 
IV.,  the  late  Lord 
Melbourne  familiariz- 
ed her  mind  with  the 
leading  principles  of 
constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore not  surprising 
that,  finding  that  no- 
bleman at  the  head  of 
the  administration 
when  she  came  to  the 
throne,  January  20, 
1837,  she  maintained 
him  in  that  position. 
Her  coronation  took 
place  June  28,  1838, 
with  great  pomp  and 
splendor.  February 
10, 1840,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Albert, 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Got- 
ta,  and  has  a  large 
family  of  children. 
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SIGNORINA  FELICITA  VESTVALI. 

The  portrait  on  this  page,  of  the  dashing  and  popular  prima 
donna,  Signorina  Felicita  Vestvali,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us 
from  an  admirahle  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbce  &  Case, 
of  this  city.  It  is  an  unquestionable  likeness,  as  thousands  of  our 
readers  in"  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  this  city,  can  testify.  This 
lady  is  a  native  of  Poland,  and  is  now  in  the  full  plenitude  of  per- 
sonal attraction,  in  the  maturity  of  her  vocal  power,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  reputation  fairly  won  in  both  hemispheres.  Coming 
to  London  with  a  continental  reputation,  her  debut  in  Italian  Opera 
in  that  city  was  a  veritable  tri- 
umph. It  was  not  so  much 
her  singing,  though  she  pos- 
sesses a  cultivated  contralto 
voice,  as  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  vocal  powers  with 
great  histrionic  talent,  which 
gave  her  such  a  hold  upon 
the  public.  With  her  Euro- 
pean and  London  reputation 
fresh,  she  came  to  this  city, 
and  received  that  warm  wel- 
come which  America  knows 
how  to  give  to  distinguished 
talent.  In  New  York  sho 
created  a  furore ;  in  Boston 
she  warmed  the  popular  heart, 
and  in  other  cities  she  was 
equally  successful.  No  ono 
who  has  seen  her  Romeo,  in 
the  operatic  version  of  Shak- 
spcare's  play,  or  her  Azucena, 
thegipscy,  in  Verdi's  "Trova- 
tor,"  can  forget  those  imper- 
sonations. If,  in  the  former 
character,  she  fully  realized 
our  conceptions  of  Shak- 
spearc's  passionate  and  fated 
lover  —  conceptions  rarely 
realized  upon  the  stage — as 
the  wild  gipscy  she  has  sur- 
passed all  preconceived  ex- 
pectations. She  is  particular- 
ly excellent  in  male  charac- 
ters. She  wears  the  doublet 
and  hose  with  a  grace  and 
ease  and  ahindon  peculiarly 
her  own,  and  certainly  no  finer 
cavalier  ever  trod  the  lyric 
stage.  But  the  crowning  tri- 
umph of  her  career  was  re- 
served for  her  trip  to  Mexico. 
Her  visit  to  the  Halls  of  the 
Montezumas  was  as  genuine 
a  triumph  as  that  of  General 
Scott's,  though  in  a  different 
path  of  glory.  She  managed 
to  inspire  the  senors  and  sen- 
oritas,  particularly  the  former, 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
Each  night  witnessed  an  in- 
crease of  warmth,  until  her 
benefit,  when  the  popular 
liberality  and  the  popular  ap- 
plause were  unbounded.  This 
night  yielded  the  fair  prima 
donna  a  substantial  proof  of 
admiration  in  the  shape  of 
some  three  thousand  Mexi- 
can dollars,  to  say  nothing  of 
jewels  and  other  costly  sou- 
venirs which  were  bestowed 
on  her.  Moreover,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  opera  house 
insisted  on  her  taking  the 
management  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  she  finally  left 
Mexico,  amply  furnished  with 
funds  and  letters  of  credit  to 
enable  her  to  procure  the  best 
musical  talent  for  her  com- 
pany. She  has  performed 
once  or  twice  in  New  York, 
since  her  return  from  Mexi- 
co, at  the  splendid  academy 
of  music,  under  Max  Maret- 
zek's  management,  and  her 
reception  was  such  as  to  show 


her  that  she  was  still  the  favorite  of  that  warm-hearted  public  so 
often  accused  of  caprice  in  its  attachments.  Vestvali  has  been  passing 
the  summer  at  Hoboken.  We  believe  that  she  is  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  Europe  to  secure  musical  talent  for  her  Mexican 
opera  house.  Whether  the  Italian  Opera  will  ever  be  a  permanent 
institution  remains  to  be  seen.  Thus  far  Italian  Opera  has  only 
been  partially  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point.  From  time  to  time 
different  troupes  have  drawn  large  bouses  for  a  number  of  nights, 
but  we  believe  that  almost  every  manager  who  has  meddled  with 
Italian  Opera  has  burned  his  fingers.    The  Astor  Place  Opera 
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was  a  failure — so  was  Palmo's — and  but  for  the  gallantry  with 
which  Max  Maretzck  threw  himself  into  the  breach,  the  Academy 
of  Music  must  have  degenerated  to  "base  uses."  The  expense  of 
an  Italian  Opera  company  is  enormous,  for  of  all  professional 
people,  opera  singers  are  most  exorbitant  in  their  demands.  It  is 
true  that  beauty  and  voice  are  fleeting,  but  we  think  that  these 
gifts  are  rated  a  little  too  high.  The  opera  is  necessarily  so  costly 
that  it  must  rely  for  support  on  the  wealthy,  and  the  wealthy  in 
this  country  are  precisely  the  persons  who  have  shown  themselves 
not  to  be  reliable  for  a  steady  patronage  of  Italian  music.  In 

France  the  Italian  Opera 
could  not  live  without  the 
patronage  of  the  government. 
In  England  it  is  supported  by 
the  nobility  who  engage  boxes 
for  the  season — the  prices  of 
admission  are  very  high. 
When  first  introduced  in  Eng- 
land, Italian  Opera  was  sup- 
ported by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  nobility — and  the  wits  and 
the  people  were  against  it. 
Pope  attacked  it  severely. 
Addison  and  his  contempo- 
raries set  their  faces  against 
it  as  improbable  and  absurd. 
While  we  do  full  justice  to 
the  merit  of  their  sarcasms, 
we  must  dissent  from  their 
reasoning  :  a  drama  in  music 
is  as  probable  and  reasonable 
as  a  drama  in  verse.  The 
objections  to  its  absurdity 
might  be  equally  urged 
against  every  species  of  the- 
atrical representation.  The 
truth  is,  that  operas  may  be 
defended  on  the  same  ground 
as  other  arts  of  imagination  ; 
the  mixture  of  music,  decora- 
tion and  dance,  has  been 
called  incongruous  and  friv- 
olous ;  but,  perhaps,  upon  too 
little  reflection.  As  to  the 
poetry,  it  is  another  thing; 
any  poetry  is  good  enough 
for  an  entertainment  where 
no  poetry  could  be  under- 
stood. But  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which,  and  about 
which,  an  affectation  of  pen- 
chant is  more  universal  than 
that  of  music.  It  may  be 
justly  questioned,  after  all, 
whether  the  combinations  of 
scientific  music  afford  those 
who  are  able  to  enjoy  its  har- 
monics, a  degree  of  pleasure 
at  all  equal  to  that  which  is 
felt  by  the  less  tutored  car 
on  hearing  simple  melodies. 
Complicated  music  will  al- 
ways attract  a  large  crowd  of 
auditors,  where  very  few  feel 
gratification  ;  nor  would  the 
labor  of  learning  the  science, 
so  as  to  comprehend  its  more 
scientific  beauties,  at  all  repay 
itself  with  the  many.  Every 
noble  emotion  which  it  can 
raise  in  the  bosom,  is  raised 
by  the  boldest  and  simplest 
tones,  and  these  are  univer- 
sally felt  and  comprehended. 
If  we  are  correct  in  our  views, 
then,  Italian  Opera  can  never 
be  a  permanent  institution 
with  us,  because  it  must  de- 
pend more  on  fashion  and 
science  than  on  the  popular 
taste  for  its  support.  Yet 
there  is  a  class  so  devoted  in 
its  love  for  Italian  Opera,  or 
rather  for  the  display  which 
accompanies  it,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if 
one  opera  house  were  sus- 
tained in  New  York. 
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CHAPTKfi  XXII.— [continued.] 

Morning  passed,  and  the  day  waned  slowly.  Caroline  remained 
Bhut  up  in  her  own  apartment.  A  quiet  and  unusually  silent  din- 
ner was  but  just  over,  when  a  visitor  was  announced,  who  desired 
to  speak  with  Miss  Ashburton. 

•'  Who  is  it?"  asked  Lady  Mayhcw. 

"  A  lady,  madam,  who  will  not  give  her  name." 

"  Will  not  give  her  name  ?  That  is  somewhat  extraordinary," 
said  Lady  Mayhcw,  musingly.  "  But,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  think 
I  dare  disturb  Caroline  at  present.  Who  is  she,  James, — a 
stranger  V 

"  1  never  saw  her  before,  to  my  recollection,  my  lady." 
Lady  Mayhew  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  do  to  trouble  Caroline  at  present,"  she 
repoated,  reflectively,  after  awhile.  "James,  ask  the  lady  if  it  will 
bo  convenient  to  call  again — that  is,  if  her  business  is  not  very 
urgent." 

The  man  disappeared,  but  directly  returned,  saying  that  the 
stranger  said  she  "  musf  see  Miss  Ashburton  ;  she  could  not  delay." 

"  Curious  !"  said  Lady  Mayhew.  "  Who  can  it  be,  I  wonder, 
and  what  does  she  desire  !  Well,  at  all  events,  I  must  go  up  and 
sec  if  Carolino  is  willing  to  give  her  audience."  And  rising,  she 
left  the  table. 

But  she  had  only  just  crossed  the  hall,  when  Caroline  Ashburton 
herself  appeared,  slowly  descending  the  great  staircase.  She  was 
Tery  pale,  but  otherwise  retained  her  usual  appearance. 

"  O,  is  this  you,  my  dear  child  !  I  was  just  going  to  seek  you," 
said  Ladv  Miyhew,  as  siie  met  her,  and  she  kissed  liT  tenderly. 
"  How  do  you  feel  this  evening  V 

"  Very  much  better,  I  thank  you,"  answered  Miss  Ashburton, 
with  a  quiet  and  somewhat  faint,  but  grateful  smile. 

"  There  is  somebody,  then,  in  the  drawing-room,  who  has  been 
Inquiring  for  you  :  a  lady,  James  says,  and  a  stranger.  Do  you 
feel  equal  to  an  interview  with  her?" 

"  Quite,  aunt.  But  I  wonder  who  can  sho  be  ?  A  stranger, 
you  say  ?" 

"  Sho  would  give  me  no  name,  and  I  have  not  seen  her,  my  dear. 
James  says  he  has  never  seen  her  here  before." 

Miss  Ashburton  proceeded,  with  an  air  of  thoughtful  inquiry,  to 
the  drawing-room :  and  as  she  opened  the  door,  Lady  Mayhew,  in 
passing,  saw  through  the  open  doorway  a  woman,  tall,  of  lino  and 
even  strikingly  beautiful  proportions,  attired  in  plain,  dark  gar- 
ments, and  wearing  a  thick  veil,  which  quite  concealed  her  face. 
She  was  standing,  as  Caroline  Ashburton  entered  ;  and  that  was 
all  Lady  Mayhew  saw.  Sho  rejoined  Eleanor  and  her  son,  and 
shortly  all  three  repaired  to  the  library. 

The  door  of  the  drawing-room  had  been  closed  on  Miss  Ash- 
burton and  her  strange  visitor,  and  for  some  ten  minutes  remained 
so.  Then  a  faint  cry  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  apartment, 
mingled  with  some  confused  exclamation  in  a  voice  of  agony. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  bell  rung  with  agitated  haste. 
And  when  Lady  Mayhew,  followed  by  Edward,  reached  the  draw- 
ing-room, they  found  Caroline  reclining  insensible  upon  a  couch, 
and  the  veiled  visitor  bending  over  her,  bathing  her  temples. 
Alarmed,  both  sprang  to  her  side. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  exclaimed  Lady  Mayhew. 

The  stranger  rose,  and  gave  place  to  them. 

"  Its  meaning  is  not  evil,"  she  said,  in  a  musical  though  sad, 
nay,  almost  stem  voice, — "  its  meaning  is  not  evil.  I  have  not 
harmed  Caroline  Ashburton,  Lady  Mayhew.  Sho  is  too  good. 
Would  that  none  were' more  willing  man  I  to  harm  her!" 

She  spoke  and  was  gone.  Her  veiled  figure  passed  Eleanor  at 
the  door,  half  paused,  wavered,  then  sped  silently  through  the  hall, 
and  out  into  the  twilight. 

And  Caroline  Ashburton  awoke  to  consciousness,  to  find  her 
aunt  and  Eleanor  busied,  with  anxious  suspense,  in  endeavoring 
to  restore  her,  and  Edward  Mayhew  bending  over  her  in  speechless 
alarm.  As  she  slowly  regained  her  faculties,  her  dark  eyes  wan- 
dered about  the  room,  as  if  in  search  of  something  remembered  ; 
then  came  back,  and  rested  on  Edward's  face.  Their  glance  grew 
clearer — more  intelligent,  and  by  its  fixed,  earnest,  wistful  expres- 
sion, she  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recollect  the  past. 

Suddenly,  she  grew  even  more  deatldy  pale  than  before  ;  a  quick 
shudder  and  a  low,  faint  moan  answered  the  first  awakening  beam 
of  memory ;  a  look  of  suffering  anguish  filled  those  large  eyes, 
and  settled  around  the  white  lips,  half  parted  and  livid  as  ashes. 
She  pressed  both  hands  upon  her  heart  for  a  single  instant,  and 
turning  her  face  away  from  Edward's  anxious  glance,  rose  from 
the  couch,  murmuring,  in  quivering  accents  of  agony: 

"  It  is  too  true — it  is  too  true !" 

"  What?    O,  Caroline  !"  uttered  her  cousin. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Mayhew,  tenderly,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Who  was  that  woman  ?  What  has  she  said 
to  you  V- 

".  Q,  aunt— aunt,  do  not  ask  me  !    In  the  name  of  mercy !" 
She  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions  of 
the  couch.    Fer  a  moment,  her  whole  Lame  shook  like  a  reed  be- 


fore the  tempest ;  while  those  about  her  stood  silent,  in  sorrow, 
distress  and  perplexity.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  one  strong  and  terrible  effort  of  will,  sho  crashed  down  the 
agony  that  filled  her,  and  rose  from  her  knees.  The  tears  were 
flowing  over  her  face,  as  she  put  back  the  disordered  hair  from  her 
brow. 

"  Let  mo  go,  aunt — Edward — Eleanor, — let  me  go !  Don't 
speak  to  me !"  she  said.  And  passing  from  among  them,  she  left 
the  drawing-room,  and  went  up  to  her  own  chamber. 

And  they  were  left  together  there,  troubled,  anxious  and  per- 
plexed to  know  the  mystery  of  this.  Lady  Mayhew,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  a  little  irritated  against  this  dark  stranger,  to  whose 
influence  the  agony  and  distress  of  her  niece  were,  without  ques- 
tion, alone  to  be  attributed. 

"  Who  could  she  have  been,  I  wonder?"  she  repeated  for  the 
twentieth  time,  in  an  uneasy  tone  ;  "  and  what  can  have  been  her 
business  with  Caroline,  which  has  so  agitated  my  poor  girl? 
Really,  it  was  very  imprudent  in  me  not  to  send  her  away  at  once. 
I  might  have  known  that  Caroline  was  not  fit  to  see  any  one, 
especially  one  whose  errand  was  so  mysterious  as  that  of  this  per- 
son, whoever  she  was.  I  wonder  what  does  Caroline  know  of  her  ? 
and  where  she  ever  saw  her  before?" 

It  was  fruitless  questioning,  all.  The  matter  was  destined  to 
remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  a  mystery.  Meanwhile,  Miss 
Ashburton  remained  secluded  in  her  own  room,  refusing  admit- 
tance to  any.  Lady  Mayhew  was  inexpressibly  distressed.  A 
thousand  times  she  wished  that  sho  had  sent  the  stranger  away 
without  hesitation.  As  it  was,  there  was  no  help  for  the  deed 
already  done  ;  but  she  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  dis- 
cover its  import,  before  the  mystery  should  have  time  to  grow 
deeper. 

"  James,"  she  said  to  the  servant  who  had  admitted  Caroline's 
visitor,  "  if  that  person  should  come  here  a  second  time,  you  will 
come  to  me,  and  inform  me  of  it ;  for  I  wish  to  sec  her." 

They  saw  no  more  of  Miss  Ashburton  till  tho  following  morn- 
ing, when  sho  appeared  at  breakfast,  palo  and  quiet,  but  with  an 
aspect  of  suppressed  suffering  in  her  countenance.  She  spoke 
little,  and  ate  nothing.  She  seemed  to  avoid,  with  pain,  the  re- 
gards of  her  aunt  and  cousin  ;  and  once  only  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  Eleanor's,  with  a  mute  yet  eloquent  glance  of  earnest  tender- 
ness and  infinite  sorrow — a  glance  that  Eleanor  was  unable  to 
comprehend,  though  it  impressed  her  deeply. 

Lady  Mayhew  also  had  been  silent  during  the  repast.  When  it 
was  concluded,  she  rose,  and  saying  gently  to  her  niece  :  "  Caro- 
line, my  dear,  will  you  come  to  mo  in  the  library  in  a  few  mo- 
ments >."  slowly  left  the  room. 

For  a  few  seconds,  Miss  Ashburton  sat  silent  and  evidently 
deeply  agitated,  her  eyes  cast  down  ;  then  she,  too,  rose,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  follow  her  aunt. 

Edward  stood  at  a  distant  window,  looking  out.  Eleanor  was 
nearer  the  door ;  and  Miss  Ashburton,  as  she  reached  her  side, 
paused,  and  silently  clasped  her  hand,  fixing  upon  her  once  again 
tho  strangely  mournful  expression  of  those  troubled  eyes,  and  as 
Eleanor  looked  up,  she  bent  and  kissed  her. 

"  0,  Eleanor,  poor  child  I"  she  murmured ;  "  and  yet  happy — 
happy,  in  comparison  with  me !    For  you  are  safe,  and  / — " 

She  could  not  utter  another  word.  Her  face  was  turned  sud- 
denly aside,  to  hide  the  tears  she  was  unable  to  restrain ;  and  with 
a  convulsive  pressure  of  Eleanor's  hand,  she  released  it,  and  left 
the  apartment,  leaving  Miss  Asliby  saddened  and  perplexed  by  her 
manner. 

She  went  directly  to  the  library,  where  she  found  Lady  May- 
hew awaiting  her.  She  entered,  pale  and  trembling ;  her  eyes 
met  those  of  her  aunt,  and  were  instantly  cast  down.  She  stood 
just  inside  the  door,  motionless,  silent,  unhappy. 

"  My  dear  child !  my  poor  Carolino  I"  said  Lady  Mayhcw,  ten- 
derly, advancing  and  taking  her  hands  in  her  own.  "  What  is 
this  unhappiuess  of  yours — this  trouble  which  you  compel  yourself 
to  boar  alone  ?  You  are  unhappy ;  you  are  in  trouble,  and  you 
will  make  no  confidant ;  you  will  receive  no  consolation.  I  entreat 
you  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this."  Her  voice  and  mannor 
were  gentle,  earnest,  entreating.  She  led  her  niece  slowly  towards 
a  seat,  with  her  hand3  pressed  tenderly  in  hers.  "  Toll  me,  I  im- 
plore," she  repeated,  "  the  cause  of  your  sorrow." 

There  was  no  answer.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  Miss 
Ashburton  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  wept  silently.  Lady  Mayhew 
waited  a  few  moments,  regarding  her  with  a  glance  of  blended  pity 
and  affection.    Still,  Caroline  did  not  look  up. 

"  Caroline,"  said  Lady  Mayhew,  with  gentle  seriousness,  after 
waiting  awhile, — "  Caroline,  you  cannot  mistake  me.  It  is  not 
from  mere  curiosity  that  I  seek  to  know  the  cause  of  this  trouble 
which  I  see.  It  is  not  from  the  conviction  of  my  right,  after  all 
theso  years  of  love  and  care  lavished  on  you,  to  be  admitted  to 
your  confidence  now.  Since  the  death  of  your  own  mother,  I 
have  tried  to  replace  to  you  her  lost  affection.  I  have  loved  you 
with  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child.  It  is  with  that  love,  that 
solicitude,  that  tenderness,  which  leads  my  heart  to  share  in  every 
emotion,  in  every  trouble  or  delight  of  yours,  that  I  now  seek  to 
share  in  j  our  sorrows." 

Witii  clasped  hands,  and  a  face  whiter  than  death  itself,  Caro- 
line Ashburton  hastily  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  Aunt — aunt,"  she  uttered,  "  don't — you  will  kill  me  !  I  have 
erred  ;  I  have  sinned  ;  I  am  guilty.  I  have  deceived  you.  I 
have  hidden  the  truth  from  you  I"  And  she  walked  the  floor 
back  and  forth,  a  picture  of  pale  and  passionate  despair.  "  I  de- 
serve your  reproaches,"  she  went  on,  desperately, — "  I  deserve 
your  reproaches ;  but  U,  they  cannot  he  more  terrible  than  my 
own !  And  Edward — O,  that  it  should  be  mine  to  break  tho 
noblest,  the  tendorest  heart  that  ever  throbbed  in  a  human 
breast !" 


Silent  and  pale  sat  Lady  Mayhcw,  listening  to  the  agonized 
ejaculations  of  her  niece.  Now,  as  they  ceased,  she  arose,  deeply 
agitated,  and  came  to  her  side. 

"  Tell  me,  Caroline,"  she  said,  in  trembling  accents  of  suspense, 
— "  tell  me.    What  do  your  words  mean  V 

She  stood  beside  her,  awaiting  an  answer.  None  came.  But 
the  hand  of  Caroline  was  placed  upon  her  arm,  and  rested  there 
more  and  more  heavily  by  degrees,  while  a  dark  circle  settled 
around  her  bloodless  lips,  and  her  eyes  wore  a  fixed  expression. 
Lady  Mayhew  started,  and  threw  her  arm  about  her,  fearing  she 
was  about  to  faint  again. 

'*  My  dear,  sit  down,"  sho  said,  hastily,  "  and  let  me  get  you 
some  water." 

"No,  no,"  murmured  Miss  Ashburton,  feebly,  making  an  effort 
to  recover  herself, — "no.    I  shall  be  better  presently." 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  to  which  her  anut  led  her,  and  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  with  a  low  moan.  Her  eyes  closed,  and 
from  beneath  the  heavy  lids  large  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her 
pale  checks,  that  seemed  to  have  become  hollow,  and  wan,  and 
wasted,  even  within  the  last  twelve  hours.  Lady  Mayhew's  heart 
was  filled  with  anguish,  as  she  stood  there  regardiug  her.  She 
placed  her  hand  tenderly  upon  Caroline's  head. 

"  My  poor  child,"  she  said,  "  do  not  distress  yourself  thus.  For- 
get this  for  a  little  while." 

Miss  Ashburtou's  large  eyes  slowly  unclosed,  with  a  look  of 
suffering. 

"  Forget  *  O,  that  it  were  possible  !  No ;  I  must  think — think 
think !"  She  hid  her  white  face  again.  Presently  it  was  uncov- 
ered. "  No,  no — I  cannot  forget  I"  sho  murmured ;  "  but  grant 
mo  a  littlo  time  yet  before  I  tell  it, — a  little  time  for  strength,  for 
preparation.  For  I  am  weak,  now,  and  it  is  so  hard — so  hard  I" 
He  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  the  dull,  heavy  tears  filled  her 
eyes  again.  "A  little  longer,"  sho  repeated;  "a  single  day; 
only  till  to-night,  and  then  I  will  tell  you." 

She  turned  her  face  away,  as  she  spoke,  to  hide  tho  livid  huo 
that  again  overspread  it ;  but  Lady  Mayhew  saw  it,  and  a  troubled 
look  crossed  her  countenance.    What  was  she  to  hear  ? 

At  that  instant,  a  knock  sounded  at  the  library  door.  She  went 
to  open  it,  and  found  the  servant,  James,  there. 

"  My  lady,  the  person  who  called  last  night  is  here.  She  de- 
sires to  see  Miss  Ashburton  again." 

Lady  Mayhew  hesitated,  and  turned  to  her  niece,  who  had  heard, 
and  was  bending  forward  anxiously. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Mayhew,  gravely,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  you  to  see  her.    I  hardly  think  you  can  bear — " 

"  O,  aunt,  let  her  come  in  ;  indeed  I  must  see  her,"  pleaded 
Miss  Ashburton,  in  a  still  faint  but  intensely  earnest  tone.  "Let 
her  come  in.  Her  errand,  I  assure  you,  is  of  the  utmost  imi>or- 
tancc." 

"  Show  her  in  here,  James,"  said  Lady  Mayhcw.  Then  turn- 
ing, she  added,  to  Caroline :  "  And,  meanwhile,  I  must  insist  upon 
remaining  hero  during  her  visit.  I  cannot  consent  to  leave  you 
alone  with  her  again.  But  I  will  go  to  yonder  window,  where  I 
shall  not  disturb  you." 

"O,  aunt — aunt,"  said  Miss  Ashburton,  "if  you  only  knew  her 
mission  !  Were  it  not  for  her,  I  should  be — "  She  broke  off ; 
tears  once  more  checked  her  uttcrauce. 

At  the  moment,  the  veiled  stranger  entered.  She  half  paused 
at  the  threshold,  her  dark  eyes  glancing  through  her  veil,  towards 
Miss  Ashburton  first,  and  then  beyond  to  her  aunt,  who  was  now 
at  the  far  end  of  the  apartment,  by  a  window.  Then,  as  Caroline 
half  rose,  sho  came  forward,  and  stood  silent  again,  just  before 
her,  for  an  instant,  regarding  her  intently.  No  wonder,  if  that 
pale,  suffering  face  struck  her  with  compassion. 

"  Poor  child  I"  she  murmured,  "  it  is  hard  that  the  sins  of  others 
should  be  visited  on  you." 

Miss  Ashbnrton's  eyes  were  turned  imploringly  upon  her. 

"  The  paper — the  record  ?  you  have  brought  it  V 

Tho  stranger  placed  in  her  hand  a  small  roll  of  paper  which  she 
had  carried  concealed  under  her  veil. 

"  Take  good  heed  that  you  do  not  lose  it,"  she  said.  "  The 
watchfulness  of  years  must  not  come  to  naught  now." 

Carolino  Ashburton  clasped  it  eagerly  in  her  hand.  And  even 
as  she  did  so,  a  shudder  ran  through  her  frame,  and  a  subdued 
ejaculation  of  misery  escaped  from  her  ashy  lips. 

"It  seals  my  fate  !"  she  uttered,  in  a  low  voice  of  anguish. 

"  And  yet  you  were  better  dead  than  be  without  it,"  said  the 
stranger,  gravely,  "  and  not  you  alone,  cither.  Courage  !  and  be 
glad  that  you  have  it  in  your  possession ;  for  the  evil  deeds  of  past 
time  must  be  brought  to  light  ere  long,  and  then  you  may  need  it. 
I  go  now.  When  you  are  ready,  seek  me  at  the  red  house  on  tho 
hill  vondcr."    And  turning  away,  she  departed  as  she  had  come. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ANOTHER  WARNING.     TOO  LATE. 

During  the  private  interview  of  Lady  Mayhew  and  her  niece, 
Eleanor,  in  a  sad  and  disturbed  frame  of  mind,  had  left  the  house, 
and  walked  out  into  the  grounds,  leaving  Edward,  painfully  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts,  still  standing  by  the  window  in  the 
breakfast-room.  The  mysterious  and  perplexing  events  which  had 
occurred  since  the  previous  morning,  had  aroused  her  anxiety  and 
concern,  almost  as  deeply  as  that  of  Lady  Mayhcw  and  her  son  ; 
for,  with  a  heart  naturally  affectionate,  she  had  become  warmly 
attached  to  her  new  friends,  and  her  kindest  sympathies  were  with 
them  ;  and  it  was  with  her  mind  fixed  upon  these  matters  that  sho 
now  directed  her  steps  towards  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Lady  Mayhew's  estate. 

Almost  unconsciously  she  took  the  path  leading  down  the  stream, 
in  the  direetiou  of  the  eld  farm  house,  which  sho  had  loft  but  u  few 
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days  before.  Lost  in  contemplation,  she  walked  on  until  she  was 
quito  out  of  sight  of  Lady  Mayhew's  mansion ;  and  it  was  not  till 
tho  approach  of  somo  person,  at  a  little  distance,  startled  her,  that 
she  at  length  looked  up.  It  was  a  young  country  boy,  with  coarse 
frock,  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes  and  enormous  straw  hat,  whom  she 
beheld  advancing  towards  her;  but  in  the  well-known  voice  which 
joyfully  said  :  "Good  morning,  Miss  Eleanor;  don't  you  know 
me?"  she  directly  recognized  that  of  Harry  Longworth. 

"  So  ibis  is  you,  Harry,  is  it  !"  she  said,  with  a  kind  smile.  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.    I  did  not  know  you  at  first." 

"No — because  I've  on  these  clothes,  you  see,  miss,  that  make 
me  look  different.  But  I  must  wear  a  strange  dress  when  I  come 
to  you  with  an  errand,  that  Sir  Edward  and  young  Mr.  Morley 
and  his  father  mayn't  find  out  where  I  go.  For  although  I've  left 
there,  they  watch  me  like  cats  watching  a  mouse  ;  and  I'm  only 
too  lucky  if  they  haven't  tracked  me  as  it  is." 

"Then  they  are  still  searching,  Harry'!" 

"  Prcttv  sharp,  miss.  Young  Mr.  Morley  swears  he'll  hunt  you 
out,  and  Sir  Edward  helps  him,  and  his  father,  to  look  for  you. 
All,  miss  !"  and  Harry  shook  bis  head,  "  I  don't  ju3t  see  what  it 
all  means  there.  He's  savage  as  a  bear,  is  master — Sir  Edward,  I 
mean,  and  so  crazy-like  and  desperate-looking  all  the  time,  and 
yet  be  seems  to  be  led  about  by  them — Mr.  Morley  and  his  father; 
to  be  afraid  of  them,  somehow,  it  seems  to  me,  so  that  they  can 
make  him  do  what  they  like.  Indeed,  some  believe  it  is  so ;  and 
that  Mr.  Victor  Briancourt  has  got  some  secret  kind  of  hold  upon 
him,  that  forces  him  to  do  as  they  bid  him,  and  that  that  is  the  reason 
lie  is  so  set  upon  getting  you,  miss,  to  marry  the  son." 

Eleanor  sighed.  She  alono  knew  how  ,true  this  was — that  he 
was  in  their  power. 

"  But  I  am  forgetting  my  business  all  this  time,  miss,"  said 
Harry,  taking  a  billet  from  the  pocket  of  his  frock.  "  Here  is 
something  that  the  dwarf  left  this  morning  in  the  hollow  tree  in 
Penshurst  Copse,  where  we  have  settled  that  he  is  always  to  leave 
his  messages  for  you.  I  go  there  every  day.  I  dare  say  he  will 
tell  you  in  it  something  about  the  goings-on  at  Asbby.  He  keeps 
close  on  the  watch  all  the  time.  I  am  not  there  now,  as  I  told 
you,  but  at  Holt  Farm,  just  beyond  tho  village." 

"  So  Lucy  said,  Harry.  I  hope  you  have  a  good  place  V  said 
Miss  Asbby,  as  she  received  the  communication. 

"Yes,  miss, — a  very  nice  one,  thank  you." 

"  And  the  fever  has  all  gone  from  the  village  t" 

"Quite,  miss.  It  run  pretty  hard  while  it  lasted,  but  there 
weren't  many  took  it,  after  all,  and  you  know  it  was  feared  it 
would  go  through  the  whole  place.  They  all  think  a  deal  of  you, 
miss,  in  tho  village,  for  the  care  you  took  of  one  and  another  in 
the  fever,  and  of  Mr.  Hugh  Latimer,  who  did  so  much  for  them." 

"  I  am  glad  if  I  served  them,  Harry.  I  tried  bard  to,  during 
the  little  time  I  could  be  with  them.  But  now,  I  suppose  you  are 
waiting  to  ask  about  Lucy  ?"  said  Miss  Asbby,  kindly. 

Harry's  honest  face  lighted  up. 

"Yes,  Miss  Eleanor, — I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  how  she  is." 
"  Very  well  indeed.    Would  you  not  like  to  go  up  and  sec  her 
a  little  whilo,  now,  at  Lady  Mayhew's  house  V 
Harry  said  ho  should  be  very  glad  to. 

"But,"  and  ho  lingered,  "isn't  it  rather  unsafo,  Miss  Eleanor, 
if  I  may  make  so  bold,  for  you  to  be  so  far  away  from  the  house 
alone  ?  Bocauso  there's  no  knowing  but  you  might  be  seen  by 
those  you  wouldn't  like  to  sec  you." 

"True — true,"  answered  Miss  Asbby.  "I  forgot  that  I  had 
come  so  far.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  grounds  since  Pequin 
sent  his  last  caution,  until  to-day.  But  I  will  come  up  directly, 
Harry.    You  may  hasten  along,  and  I  shall  be  there  soon." 

And  while  Harry  left  her  and  continued  his  way  up  to  sec 
Lucy,  Miss  Asbby  returned  upon  her  steps,  and  walking  slowly 
along,  proceeded  to  open  Pequin' 8  letter.  Harry  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment,  so  rapidly  did  he  walk  ;  and  by  the  time  she  had 
fairly  commonced  reading,  had  already  traversed  a  fourth  part  of 
the  way  to  Lady  Mayhew's.    The  communication  was  as  follows  : 

"  Take  heed,  Eleanor  Ashby,  lest  the  danger  you  know  of  reach 
you  ere  you  arc  aware.  Sir  Edward  has  discovered  the  place  of 
vour  abode  !  The  hawk  is  all  ready  to  pounce  upon  the  dove,  if 
she  venture  forth  from  her  nest.  Pjsquin." 

Struck  with  alarm,  Eleanor  continued,  for  a  moment,  to  gaze 
upon  these  words,  with  a  paie  cheek  and  a  troubled  eye.  She  was 
no  longer  safe,  then.  Perhaps  her  uncle  was  even  now  about  to 
como  and  claim  her. 

Suddenly,  the  rapid  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  on  a  piece  of 
stony  ground  not  far  behind  her,  such  as  bordered  the  stream  for 
some  distance  along  here,  caused  her  to  look  back  quickly.  With 
a  half-suppressed  cry  of  terror,  she  beheld  a  gentleman  mounted 
upon  a  large  black  horse,  fast  coming  up.  The  creature  was  like 
the  one  Morley  Briancourt  usually  rode.  The  thought  of  him, 
flashing  liko  lightning  across  her  excited  mind,  filled  her  with 
dread.  Hastily  she  turned  again,  thinking  to  flee  ;  but  the  first 
step  was  a  dangerous  one  for  her.  Standing  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  bank,  which  was  here  much  elevated  above  the  stream,  and 
descending  precipitously  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below,  termi- 
nated in  a  grassy  level  extending  to  the  water's  edge,  the  loose 
gravelly  earth  crumbled  beneath  her  feet,  and  she  fell. 

The  cry  she  uttered  in  falling  was  echoed  from  the  lips  of  the 
horseman.  Bapidly  he  urged  forward  his  horse,  and  dashing 
along  to  where  the  path  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  branched  off 
from  that  leading  parallel  with  it  up  the  ascent,  dismounted,  and 
throwing  the  bridle  over  the  beast's  neck,  sprang  to  the  place 
where  Miss  Ashby  had  fallen.    It  was  Hugh  Latimer. 

His  face  was  pale  as  death,  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  insensible 
form  lying  upon  the  ground,  beneath  the  branches  of  a  stunted 
oak  that  grew  close  by  the  precipitous  bank.  Kneeling  beside  her, 
he  partially  lifted  her,  so  that  sho  rested  upon  his  breast. 


"Eleanor,"  he  uttered,  passionately, — "Eleanor!  it  is  you, 
then, — and  lifeless  !"  He  shuddered  as  his  glance  was  fastened  on 
that  pule,  pure,  inanimate  countenance.    "  What  if  sho  is  dead  ?" 

He  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  as  he  would  have  lifted  a  child,  and 
bearing  her  down  to  the  water-side,  knelt  with  her  there.  Dipping 
his  hand  into  the  cool  wave,  he  bathed  her  bluc-vcined  temples, 
and  smoothed  back  the  heavy  dark  hair  that  lay  in  thick,  curling 
masses  around  them.  Handful  after  handful  of  water  was  gath- 
ered up  and  rained  in  crystal  showers  over  her  face.  But  she  lay 
insensible  still. 

"  Eleanor — Eleanor,  my  beloved  !"  he  uttered  again.  "  0,  wake 
— speak  to  me,  Eleanor!" 

His  very  heart  thrilled,  as  a  faint  tinge  of  color  dawned  in  her 
cheek.  Bending  over  her,  he  waited  eagerly  for  tho  first  rny  of 
consciousness  to  beam  from  those  hazel  eyes  upon  him. 

They  unclosed,  presently,  and  a  low  sigh  parted  her  lips.  For 
a  moment,  her  glance  rested  silently  upon  his  face.  At  first,  it 
was  evidently  without  recognition.  Then  a  soft  light  stole  into 
thorn ;  they  were  averted,  and  gradually  the  broad  whito  lids 
drooped  over  them  again.  The  tender  flush  that  had  tinged  her 
check  became  deeper  ;  warmer  and  warmer  it  grew,  and  he  watched 
with  a  delight  as  deep  as  the  anxiety,  suspense  and  apprehension 
that  he  felt.    The  soft  eyes  opened  again. 

"Eleanor,"  he  said,  gently,  "do  you  recognize  mef" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Latimer." 

She  tried  to  rise,  grew  pale  again,  and  sank  back. 
"You  are  injured,  Eleanor!"  be  said,  in  a  voice  of  increased 
alarm. 

"  No — I  have  no  pain  ;  do  not  fear  for  me.  But  my  head  is  not 
clear  yet — that  is  all." 

All  !  It  was  a  miracle,  almost,  if  it  were  all,  if  she  wero  not 
crippled  for  life.  He  raised  her  gently,  so  that  her  head  lay  higher 
up  on  his  breast,  and  dipping  bis  hand  into  the  stream,  commenced 
bathing  her  temples  once  more.  She  lay  witli  her  eyes  closed  a 
little  while.    Presently  she  said  : 

"  That  was  you,  then,  whom  I  saw,  and  Ranger'?  I  thought  it 
was  somebody  else.    It  was  just  before  I  made  that  false  step." 

"  I  was  not  far  distant  from  you  when  you  fell.  You  remember, 
then  V 

"Yes.  How  horrible  that  fall  was!"  And  she  shuddered 
faintly.  "  I  remember  thinking  that  I  should  be  killed  ;  but  that 
tree  was  in  the  way,"  raising  her  eyes  to  the  oak  above  them; 
"  the  branches  bent  with  me,  and  broke  the  force  of  my  fall,  I 
suppose." 

"  That  was  it,  then  ;  you  were  only  6tunncd.  Thank  Provi- 
dence it  was  no  worse  !"  And  lie  breathed  a  deep,  unconscious 
sigli  of  relief  and  gratitude. 

Again  the  warm  vermilion  tinged  her  cheek ;  but  it  faded  direct- 
ly again,  leaving  it  whiter  than  before. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  after  a  little  silence, — "  I  think  I  am 
stronger  now ;  and  I  must  get  back  home.  Lady  Mayhew  will  be 
alarmed." 

The  words  did  not  surprise  him.  The  housekeeper  at  Ashby 
had  told  the  Latimcrs  how  Eleanor  had  fled  from  Ashby  because 
her  uncle  had  treated  her  cruelly,  and  shut  her  up  a  prisoner  in  her 
own  apartment ;  and  though  they  had  remained  in  ignorance  of 
her  whereabouts  during  her  stay  at  the  farm,  owing  to  Pequin's 
charge  of  utter  secrecy  to  Harry  Longworth,  they  had  been  assur- 
ed that  she  was  in  a  place  of  safety ;  and  it  was  only  the  day  pre- 
vious to  that  of  the  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  that  they  had 
learned  of  her  being  at  Lady  Mayhew's,  through  Dr.  Gregg, 
from  Dr.  Morrison,  her  family  physician. 

"I  am  on  my  way  to  Lady  Mayhew's,"  said  he.  "  We  can 
proceed  thither  in  company.  But  you  mistake,  I  think,  in  regard 
to  your  strength.    See  !  no — no  ;  you  cannot  stand  !" 

At  her  desire,  he  had  assisted  her  to  rise.  But  he  was  right : 
she  could  not  stand  without  assistance.  Her  head  whirled.  Ten- 
derly supporting  her  towards  a  low  rock  projecting  from  the  bank, 
he  seated  her  upon  it. 

At  that  moment,  a  bird,  which  had  its  nest  among  the  brush- 
wood at  the  end  of  the  path,  flew  upward  with  a  loud  flapping  of 
its  wings,  frightening  Hugh  Latimer's  horse,  which  was  grazing 
there  quietly,  so  that  he  started  aside,  and  then  dashed  off  at  full 
gallop. 

"  See,"  said  Eleanor ;  "  there  goes  Banger ;  and  you  must  go 
after  him,  Mr.  Latimer,  or  you  will  lose  him." 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  leave  you  thus,"  answered  Hugh. 

"  I  shall  do  very  well  while  I  sit  still  here.  I  will  not  stir  till 
you  come  back.    Go,  Mr.  Latimer  ;  I  insist  upon  it." 

She  spoke  faintly,  but  with  earnestness.    Still  he  did  not  obey. 

"  Go,"  she  said  again  ;  "  and  when  you  return,  I  shall  doubtless 
be  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to  go  back  with  you." 

To  satisfy  her,  he  did  as  she  desired  charging  her  first  to  re- 
member her  promise,  and  not  attempt  to  move  till  his  return.  She 
promised,  at  the  same  time  urging  him,  in  turn,  not  to  como  back 
until  he  had  captured  Banger. 

Left  alone,  her  glance  fell  now,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  letter  of 
Pequin,  which  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  lay  half-hidden  in 
the  grass.  A  faint  shudder  ran  through  her  as  she  remembered 
its  contents.  Her  uncle,  and  Victor  Briancourt,  and  Morley  knew 
of  her  being  at  Lady  Mayhew's.  She  trembled.  What  if  they 
were  on  their  way  thither  even  now  1  Her  head  grew  more  and 
more  confused.  It  was  only  by  leaning  back  against  the  bank 
that  she  could  keep  horsclf  from  falling.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
feeling  sick  and  weary.  She  almost  wished  she  had  not  insisted 
on  the  departure  of  Hugh. 

She  had  remained  for  some  time  with  her  eyes  closed,  and 
the  dizziness  in  her  head  continually  increasing,  when  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  once  more  aroused  hor,  striking  on  tho  stony 
ground  not  far  distant. 


"  Hugh  is  coming  back  with  Banger,"  sho  thought.  "  I  am 
glad." 

Feebly  she  turned  her  bead  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  It 
was  not  Hugh  coming  back  with  Ranger  ;  it  was  a  light  carriage 
drawn  by  two  chestnut  horses,  advancing  slowly  along  the  bank  of 
the  stream  from  the  direction  of  the  road,  half  a  mile  down,  load- 
ing to  the  adjacent  town. 

Her  heart  bounded  with  sudden  fear ;  for  in  her  uneasy  state  of 
mind,  she  could  not  help  fancying  that  it  strongly  resembled  that 
of  her  uncle  ;  and  the  horses,  too, — those  of  her  uncle  were  bright 
chestnut,  like  these.  In  her  anxiety  in  watching  it,  she  forgot  for 
a  moment  that,  as  the  carriage  rounded  the  curve  which  the  stream 
made,  just  below  the  place  where  the  path  here  branched  oft"  from 
that  leading  up  the  ascent,  the  spot  she  occupied  must  be  plainly 
visible  to  those  within  it,  and  that  her  form  could  be  easily  distin- 
guished in  its  white  garments,  against  the  dark  rock. 

Whoever  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  were,  they  were  now  in 
full  sight ;  and  as  they  rounded  the  bend  of  tho  stream,  they  both 
— for  they  were  two  gentlemen — bent  forward  to  the  window. 
They  came  nearer — nearer ;  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt.  It 
was  her  uncle's  carriage !  And,  at  the  point  where  the  paths 
diverged,  it  drew  up. 

A  faint  ejaculation  of  terror  and  despair  escaped  her  lips.  She 
essayed  to  rise — to  escape ;  it  was  impossible.  It  was  as  if  sho 
were  chained  to  the  rock.  Sight  failed  her;  there  was  a  sound  in 
her  ears  as  of  rushing  waters  ;  in  vain  she  endeavored  to  utter  the 
name  of  Hugh  Latimer.  She  was  just  conscious  of  the  approach 
of  footsteps — of  being  lifted,  helpless,  in  some  one's  arms — of 
hearing  a  cold,  stern  voice  which  she  knew  but  too  well — tho  voice 
of  her  uncle,  and  then  she  became  insensible. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    RECORD    OF  GUILT. 

It  was  witli  a  savage,  exultant  joy,  too  deep  for  description, 
that  Morley  Briancourt — for  he  was  one  of  those  whom  Eleanor 
bad  seen  in  her  uncle's  carriage — beheld  the  object  of  a  threo 
weeks'  fruitless  search,  in  the  form  of  Miss  Ashby,  down  in  the 
hollow  by  the  river-road  to  Eldon,  Lady  Mayhew's  place,  whither 
their  course  had  been  directed.  Sir  Edward,  in  company  with 
him,  had  set  out  that  morning,  after  discovering  through  the  means 
of  Will  Humphries,  the  valet  and  spy,  the  neighborhood  of  Elea- 
nor, to  claim  her  from  the  sanctuary  which  had  given  her  shelter. 
Of  their  movements  during  these  past  three  weeks,  little  need  be 
said.  They  had  sought  and  inquired  in  every  possible  place  for 
their  missing  prize  :  Victor  Briancourt  and  his  son,  with  a  despe- 
rate and  wrathful  determination  to  find  her,  and  the  baronet  him- 
self, in  a  state  of  fear  and  trembling,  enraged  and  despairing  at 
her  loss,  yet  goaded  and  urged  on  by  his  graceful,  smooth-voiced 
tyrant,  Victor  Briancourt,  to  recover  her  at  any  cost;  believing 
her  beyond  his  reach,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  finding  hor, 
and  yet  never  daring  to  give  her  up — never  daring  to  rest  one  mo- 
ment from  his  search  ;  cursing,  day  and  night,  the  act  which  had 
put  him  into  this  man's  power,  but  without  hope  of  escaping 
from  it. 

As  wo  have  said,  Will  Humphries  was  the  means  of  discovering 
her  whereabouts  by  accidentally  finding  a  note,  written  by  the  old 
housekeeper  (who  had  resigned  her  place,  like  many  others  of  the 
family  servants,  after  Eleanor's  flight),  to  Miss  Latimer;  and  it 
was  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  insupportable  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward received  the  tidings.  Beduced  by  despair  almost  to  insanity, 
it  was  a  joy  hardly  to  be  believed  or  borne,  to  learn  that  Eleanor 
was  so  near — almost  within  his  very  grasp,  as  it  were ;  and  while 
Morley  and  his  father  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  regaining  their 
prize,  the  plan  was  made  to  recover  her. 

Not  ten  minutes  after  the  discovery,  Sir  Edward  set  out,  with 
Morley,  for  Lady  Mayhew's,  to  claim  his  niece  and  ward,  well 
satisfied  of  success,  as  his  legal  right  over  Eleanor's  actions  did 
not  expire  yet  for  some  months,  for  she  was  not  yet  of  age. 

The  reader  has  already  been  made  aware  of  the  encounter  by 
the  way.  Attracted,  first,  by  the  sight  of  a  woman,  seated  at  tho 
l  oot  of  the  rocks,  by  the  stream,  in  this  lonely  place,  the  attention 
of  both  had  been  struck  by  her  dress  and  appearance,  as  they 
drew  nearer;  for  over  her  white  gown  was  cast  a  crimson  scarf, 
which  they  had  often  seen  her  wear,  and  the  complexion  and  hair, 
distant  as  the  observers  were,  were  unmistakably  those  of  Eleanor. 

"It  is  she!"  was  the  deep-toned  exclamation  of  Morley,  as, 
having  alighted  from  the  carriage,  they  approached  her ;  and  his 
heart  beat  as  it  bad  never  beat  before. 

A  wild  thrill  rushed  through  Sir  Edward's  frame  as  he  saw  her 
so  near.  Now — now,  his  bond  was  safe.  He  trembled  in  every 
limb  with  joyful  excitement.  It  was  hard  to  conceal  the  almost 
delirious  agitation  he  felt ;  for  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and  so 
long,  and  now  Eleanor  was  in  his  power  once  more.  But  with  a 
hard  struggle  he  partially  subdued  the  evidence  of  his  feelings. 
He  had  done  or  tried  to  do  so,  during  all  the  suspense  and  agony 
of  her  loss,  that  Victor  Briancourt  and  Morley  might  not  see  how 
terrible  was  his  fear  of  them,  and  thus  let  them  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  power.  Now,  though  bis  voice  slightly  trembled,  it 
had  yet  resumed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cold,  harsh  tones  natural 
to  it. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


Literary  dissipation  is  no  less  destructive  of  sympathy  with  the 
living  world  than  sensual  dissipation.  Merc  intellect  is  as  hard- 
hearted and  as  heart-hardening  as  mere  sense  ;  and  the  union  of 
the  two,  when  uncontrolled  by  the  conscience,  and  without  the 
softening,  purifying  influences  of  the  moral  affections,  is  all  that 
is  requisite  to  produce  the  diabolical  ideal  of  our  nature.  Nor  is 
there  any  repugnance  in  cither  to  coalesce  with  tho  other :  witness 
Iago,  Tiberius,  Borgia. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  LOl'VRE,  PARIS. 

The  scries  of  pictures  on  tin's  and  the  succeeding 
pope  represents  some  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  interior  of  the  world-renowned  Louvre.  The 
engravings  are  made  from  drawings  executed  on  the 
spot  by  the  very  best  artists  of  the  French  capital, 
and  may  he  relied  on  for  their  accuracy.  The  first 
of  them"  represents  the  ceiling  of  the  Apollo  Gallery, 
painted  by  Mr.  Delacroix  :  next  we  have  the  magni- 
ficent Apollo  Gallery  itself ;  then  the  Square  Saloon, 
in  which  is  a  tine  Collection  of  pictures,  where,  he- 
sides  the  visitors,  male  and  female  artists  arc  seen 
busilv  at  work  at  their  easels,  executing  copies;  and 
lastly,  the  frieze  of  the  Hall  of  the  Seven  Chimney- 
places.  We  shall  refer  more  particularly  to  these 
features  in  the  course  of  this  article.  The  interior 
of  the  Louvre  has  lately  been  remodelled,  and  the 
pictures  re-arranged.  We  have  represented  those 
portions  of  the  Louvre  only  which  have  hcen  re- 
paired and  remodelled.  The  museum  of  the  Louvre, 
such  as  it  has  hcen  made  by  the  luxuries,  fancies  and 
the  successive  changes  of  the  monarchy,  the  repub- 
lic., the  first  and  second  empires,  is  now  one  of  the 
first  museums  in  the  world.  Its  extent  and  magni- 
ficence command  admiration.  After  having  hcen  a 
long  time  closed  to  the  public,  in  order  to  complete 
the  improvements  and  changes,  the  Louvre  was  re- 
opened June  5,  1851.  The  Gallery  of  Apollo,  the 
Square  Saloon  and  the  Hall  of  the  Seven  Chimneys 
had  been  decorated  with  great  magnificence — par- 
ticularly the  Square  Saloon,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
reception  of  masterpieces  of  art,  like  the  famous 
Florentine  "  Tribune."  The  attention  is  attracted 
in  the  Square  Saloon  by  the  gildings  and  particolored 
ornaments  of  the  ceiling.  Between  the  spring  of 
the  arch  and  the  place  where  the  top  of  the  hanging 
of  the  four  walls  terminates,  there  is  a  frieze  contain- 
ing scutcheons,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
celebrated  painters,  placed  between  the  pilasters. 
This  frieze,  which  prolongs  at  the  base  the  brilliant 
ornamentation  of  the  ceiling,  diminishes  the  height 
and  narrows  the  space  reserved  for  pictures.  Above 
it  are  a  row  of  plaster  figures  in  relief.  Tl\ese  four 
figures,  representing  Architecture,  Fainting,  Sculp- 
ture and  Engraving,  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  cor- 
nice. The  four  angles  are  occupied  in  their  whole 
length  by  colossal  Tcrmes,  sustaining  over  their  heads  a  scutcheon, 
surrounded  by  instruments  borrowed  from  architecture  or  manu- 
factures, and  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  horse  or  ox.  There 
arc  also  other  figures  representing  genii  holding  garlands  of  flowers. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  Hall  of  the  Seven  Chimne  .s  consists 


CEILING  OF  THE  APOLLO  GALLERY. 

principally  in  largo  figures,  representing  Victory,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen,  with  arms"  and  wings  extended,  and  holding  palms  and 
crowns  of  gold.  They  arc  colored  very  light  in  the  flesh  and 
the  draperies.  Between  these  figures,  relief  portraits  of  painters 
and  sculptors,  of  a  white  hue,  appear  on  a  colored  background. 


The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  ceiling  is,  as  in  the 
Square  Saloon,  that" of  the  angles  of  the  arch,  here 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  irregular  pilasters,  resembling 
clock-cases  in  shape,  and  resting  on  large  volutes, 
beneath  which  are  gilded  trophies  consecrated  to  art, 
agriculture,  the  navy  and  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  frame  of  the  height  of  the  arch  is  of  a  design  at 
once  elegant  and  severe,  and  produces  a  fine  effect. 
In  general,  the  decoration  of  these  two  ceilings  is  of 
a  fertile  and  varied  invention,  fnll  of  charming  de- 
tails, drawn  with  great  delicacy.  They  do  honor  to 
Mr.  Duban,  and  the  sculptors  who  aided  him,Mr.  Si- 
mart  for  the  Saloon,  and  Mr.  Duret  for  the  Hall  of  the 
Seven  Chimney-places.  But,  in  onr  opinion,  all  this 
rich  ornamentation  has  too  much  prominence  and 
brilliancy  for  the  place  for  which  it  is  designed.  It 
is  ambitious  and  aims  at  effect,  instead  of  being  re- 
tiring, as  it  should  be.  In  a  picture  gallery,  nothing 
should  enter  into  competition  with  the  pictures  thein- 
sclvcs.  They  are  emphatically  the  ornament9. 
Above  perfectly  smooth  walls,  the  friezes,  cornices 
and  pannels  should  he  simple  and  quiet  in  design,  of 
a  relief  but  slightly  accented,  and  of  a  sober  color. 
We  think  it  imperative  to  avoid  the  employment  of 
large  sculptured  figures  and  painted  subjects  beside 
figures  drawn  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael  and 
the  great  artists  of  the  Rnuiismnce.  Whatever  be 
their  merit,  it  is  ungraceful  for  these  new-comers  to 
thrust  themselves  into  a  senate  of  kings.  The  mag- 
nificent Gallery  of  Apollo,  of  which  we  give  a  fine 
representation,  had  been  closed  up  to  1851.  The 
restoration  was  effected  in  admirable  taste.  The 
gallery,  built  by  Henry  IV.,  was  partially  destroyed 
in  1661,  by  a  fire,  while  they  were  building  a  stage 
on  which  Louis  XIV.  and  his  court  were  to  dance. 
Repaired  and  decorated  with  its  present  rich  ceiling, 
drawn  and  painted  under  the  direction  of  Lebrun,  it 
had  been  intended,  under  the  Directory,  to  contain 
drawings,  pastels,  enamels  nnd  miniatures.  The 
deteriorated  condition  of  the  arch,  which  threatened 
to  fall  in,  required  propping;  and  from  1824,  the 
hall,  encumbered  by  scaffoldings,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  by  means  of  hangings,  a  tcm|x>rary  passage- 
way to  the  exhibitions  was  contrived,  testified  the 
carelessness  of  governments  with  regard  to  the  Lou- 
vre. Finally,  after  the  revolution  of  February,  and 
with  the  initiative  of  M.  Jeanron,  under  the  direction  of  whom 
these  different  restorations  were  undertaken,  followed  and  brought 
to  a  close  by  Niewekerke,  his  successor,  the  arch  and  the  facade 
on  the  garden  of  the  Infanta  were  constructed,  and  the  Apollo 
Gallery  in  the  interior  clothed  with  all  its  ancient  magnificence. 


THE  APOLLO  GALLERY. 
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The  paintings  have  been  so  skilful- 
ly retouched,  and  the  gildings  re- 
newed with  such  care,  that  they 

have  the  harmonious  aspect  and, 

so  to  speak,  the  varnish  of  time. 

Another  change  has  been  made. 

The  old  ante-chamber  preceding 

the  Square  Saloon,  and  which  con- 
tained the  pictures  of  old  masters, 

now  placed  at  the  commencement 

of  the  Grand  Gallery,  is  devoted 

to  another  purpose.    Thither  has 

been  transported  a  collection  of 

gems  and  precious  objects,  former- 
ly in  the  hall  of  the  museum  of 

Charles  X.    The  cabinets  of  dark 

wood  in  which  they  are  arranged, 

and  the  sombre  hanging  of  the 

hall,  are  admirably  adapted  to  dis- 
play these  rich  gems,  and  to  give 

to  this  apartment  a  chaste  and 

tasteful  character.    Instead  of  an 

ante-chamber,  it  is  now  a  retired 

cabinet.    The  Gallery  of  Apollo 

was  designed  entirely  by  the  famous 

Lcbrun.    He  died  in  1690.  For 

the  hundred  following  years,  the 

Louvre,  deserted  by  the  court  for 

Versailles,   Trianon,   Marli  and 

Choisy,  served  principally  to  lodge 

the  different  royal  academies,  and 

particularly  that  of  painting  and 

sculpture.    The  Gallery  of  Apollo 

was  divided  into  apartments.  In 

1756,  it  served  as  a  studio  for 

Vanloo,  with  rooms  for  his  pupils  ; 
then,  successively,  for  different  ex- 
hibitions of  pictures  and  objects  of 
art  till  1818.    It  was  reserved  for 

the  public  to  resume  the  task  com- 
menced by  the  monarchy,  and  so 
long  interrupted,  and  bring  it  to  an 
end.    The  complete  restoration  of 
this  gallery  was  decided  and  re- 
ported on  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly on  the  7th  of  December,  1848, 
and  confided  to  Mr.  Duban,  the 
architect  of  the  Louvre.  The  walls 
had  partially  given  way,  and  por- 
tions of  the  arcbed  ceiling  had  fall- 
en in,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
replace  witb  great  care.    The  nu- 
merous figures  sculptured  by  the 
brothers  Marsy,  by  Girardon  and 
Renauldin  were  restored  ;  the  or- 
naments in  relief  reviewed  and  re- 
paired ;  the  old  pannels  retouched, 
and  the  aralicsqucs  and  figures 
completed.    This  work  of  restora- 
tion, if  we  do  not  criticise  too 
severely  a  few  arabesques  of  con- 
ventional design  and  too  modern 
preciscness,  has  arrived  at  a  har- 
monious wliole.    It  is  not  the  same  with  the  compartments  of  the 
arch.    Lebrun  did  not  finish  his  work  ;  hence  the  unity  he  would 
have  secured  is  wanting.    Tbe  four  compartments  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  arch,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  representing  the  four 
seasons,  were  painted  a  century  after  him  :  Spring,  by  Callet ; 
Autumn,  by  Taraval ;  Summer,  by  Durameau;  and  Winter,  by 
Lagrenee,  Jr.    These  two  last  subjects,  opposite  the  windows,  arc 
feebly  executed,  in  dull  and  faded'  color,  whose  neighborhood  to 
the  painting  of  M.  Delacroix  makes  its  feebleness  more  apparent. 
The  only  painting  executed  by  the  hand  of  Lebrun  is  that  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery,  on  tbe  side  of  the  quay.    It  represents 
the  awakening  of  the  waters,  on  the  Triumph  of  Amphitritc. 
This  elegant  composition,  one  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Louis  XIV. 's 
painter,  was  unfortunately  much  injured  in  the  portion  to  the 
right;  six  figures  of  tritons  and  naiads  balancing  similar  figures 
grouped  on  the  other  side,  were  entirely  wanting.    It  is  not  ex- 


THE  SQUARE  SALOON. 


plained  why  M.  Guichard,  entrusted  with  retouching  the  paint- 
ings, did  not  consult,  the  collection  engraved  by  a  pupil  of  Lebrun, 
named  St.  Andre,  who  has  preserved  to  us  all  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  this  gallery,  executed  or  projected  in  his  time.  A 
print  of  St.  Andre  and  a  drawing  owned  by  the  museum,  served 
M.  Guichard  to  reconstruction,  with  an  unnecessary  "modification 
in  some  of  the  subordinate  details,  tho  other  composition  of  Le- 
brun facing  the  preceding.  This  painting  of  M.  Guichard  is 
above  the  entrance  door  decorated  with  the  fine  iron  grating  from 
the  Chateau  de  Maison,  which  so  generally  attracts  public  atten- 
tion :  it  represents  the  triumph  of  the  Earth.  The  centre  of  the 
arch  is  occupied  by  a  large  composition  painted  by  M.  Delacroix, 
and  consecrated  to  the  triumph  of  Apollo.  There  remains  nothing 
of  Lcbrim's  plan  for  this  central  composition.  He  would,  doubt- 
less, have  developed  in  it  all  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  ;  but 
probably  less  occupied  with  Apollo  as  a  vivifying  and  creative 


god,  than  as  an  emblem  of  the  glo- 
ry of  Louis  XIV.,  he  would  have 
summoned  frigid  allegory  to  the 
aid  of  his  courtier-like  flatteries ; 
under  the  pencil  of  M.  Delacroix, 
it  has  become  a  poem.  Four  car- 
toons distributed  along  the  length 
of  the  arch  and  representing  Diana, 
or  Night  in  her  car,  Evening  or 
Morpheus,  the  Star  of  Morning,  by 
ltcnou  (1781 ),  and  Aurora,  by  Mr. 
Muller,  complete,  together  with 
medallions  and  cameos  consecrated 
to  the  twelve  months,  the  pictur- 
esque decoration  of  the  gallery. 
In  the  piers,  between  the  windows 
of  one  side  and  the  false  doors  of 
the  other,  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  portraits  of  the  celebrated  men 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  century,  taken 
from  contemporary  pictures.  These 
portraits,  executed  in  tapestry,  are 
preparing  at  the  Gobelins.  The 
ceiling  by  M  Delacroix  is  24  feet 
by  22  feet.  The  composition  is  so 
completely  elaborate  that  it  is 
necessary  to  subjoin  the  artist's 
own  description  of  it: — "Apollo 
vanquishing  the  serpent  Python. 
The  god,  mounted  on  his  ear,  has 
already  discharged  a  portion  of  his 
arrows  ;  Diana,  his  sister,  floating 
after  him,  presents  him  her  quiver. 
Already  pierced  by  the  arrows  of 
the  god  of  light  and  life,  the  bleed- 
ing monster  writhes,  as  he  exhales 
in  fiery  vapor  the  remains  of  his 
life  and  of  his  impotent  fury.  The 
waters  of  the  deluge  are  beginning 
to  subside,  and  leave  on  the  sum- 
mits or  drag  with  them  the  bodies 
of  men  and  animals.  The  gods 
are  indignant  on  beholding  the 
earth  abandoned  to  formless  mon- 
sters produced  impure  from  the 
slime  ;  they  have  armed  like  Apol- 
lo ;  Minerva  and  Mercury  spring 
forward  to  exterminate  them,  while 
waiting  for  divine  wisdom  to  re- 
people  the  solitude  of  the  universe. 
Hercules  crushes  them  with  his 
club ;  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  drives 
before  him  night  and  the  impure 
vapors ;  while  Boreas  and  tho 
zephyrs  dry  up  the  waters  with 
their  breath,  and  finish  the  work  by 
dissipating  the  clouds.  The  more 
timid  divinities  contemplate  from  a 
distance  this  battle  of  the  gods  and 
elements.  Meanwhile,  from  tho 
height  of  Heaven,  Victory  descends 
to  crown  Apollo,  the  conqueror; 
and  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
displays  her  scarf  in  the  air,  a  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  light  over 
darkness  and  the  revolt  of  the  waters."  This  design  embraces  a 
vast  field,  and  one  would  be  tempted  at  once  to  pronounce  it  im- 
possible, if  the  composition  of  M.  Delacroix  were  not  a  splendid 
realization  of  it.  Before  considering  it  as  a  painting,  we  must 
first  acknowledge  how  felicitous  it  is  as  a  great  decorative  machine, 
and  how  it  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  vivid  turbulent  ornamenta- 
tion, whose  abundance  and  luxury  expand  about  it.  Of  this  it  is 
at  once  the  centre  and  the  crown.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  a  work 
of  fire,  full  of  vigor,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  burning  poetry. 
The  principal  merit  of  M.  Delacroix's  ceiling,  is  that  it  is  really 
a  ceiling.  It  is  a  victorious  refutation  of  the  numerous  paintings 
which  so  ridiculously  usurp  this  name  in  the  halls  of  the  Louvre. 
This  last  page  of  the  artist  is  a  confirmation  of  his  aptitude  for 
this  kind  of  work.  It  is  a  new  monument  to  add  to  those  he  has 
already  raised  to  his  glory. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
BESSIE. 

There's  many  a  maid  with  lovelier  face, 
Of  comclier  form.  Hid  many  a  graco 
Outrivalling  dear  Bessie,  perchance; 
There's  many  a  maid  of  dignified  mien, 
As  courtly  as  Juno,  as  proud  as  a  queen, 
But  Bessie's  the  sweetest  I'tc  seen. 

There's  many  a  maid  whose  smile  i»  as  sweet, 

"With  tapering  Angers  and  ankles  as  neat; 

There's  many  a  maid  full  as  fair, 

There's  many  a  maid  with  as  kindly  a  glance, 

With  beauties  and  charms,  which  each  other  enhance, 

But  Bessie  is  still  in  advance. 

There's  a  charm  in  her  presence — in  goodness  it  lies — 

A  charm  in  a  true  heart,  and  proudly  I  prize 

The  friendship  which  binds  us  together; 

All  the  wealth  in  the  world,  the  rank  or  the  fame, 

Can  never  allure  me,  or  passion  inflame, 

While  Bessio  continues  the  same. 

Her  smile  is  so  gentle,  her  voice  is  so  kind. 

I  might  search  the  world  o'er,  I  never  should  find 

One  so  true,  so  faithful,  so  pure; 

There's  a  magic  to  me  in  each  glance  and  each  tone, 

In  her  presence  I  seem  on  happiness'  throne — 

Shall  I  ever  call  Bessie  mine  own?  M.  P.  Jb. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALESSANDRINA  OF  RUSSIA. 

BT  FRANCES  P.  PEPPBItELL. 

Although  Catherine  of  Russia  was  empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
in  the  chief  city  of  her  realm  was  one  who  divided  sway  with  her 
and  held  hardly  the  second  place  of  sovereignty  in  the  hearts  of 
her  subjects.  This  was  the  beautiful  l'rincess  Alessandrina  (daugh- 
ter of  a  deceased  dignitary  and  ward  of  Galovitch,  the  primate), 
whose  wit  and  beauty  the  train  of  her  suitors  testified,  and  whose 
charity  and  sweetness,  tho  populace,  receiving  her  bounty,  were 
only  too  happy  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  a  night  of  early  spring  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  winter 
palace  was  glaring  with  illumination,  and  the  court-yard  packed 
with  coaches,  cars  and  droskas.  The  empress  received,  to-night, 
Ivan,  the  gallant  young  officer  just  returned  from  the  victorious 
war,  and  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  the  or- 
der of  St.  Andrew.  There  was  a  momentary  hush  in  the  drawing- 
room,  splendid  almost  to  barbarity,  when  the  Primate  Galovitch 
entered  arm  in  arm  with  Ivan,  and  followed  by  a  brace  of  gigantic 
Cossacks.  The  extremely  tall,  slender  figure  ;  the  graceful  step  ; 
tho  white,  jewelled  hand ;  the  long,  black  hair,  curling  in  soft,  fine 
masses  over  a  collar  of  gems;  the  almost  feminine  regularity  of 
feature  nnd  olive  skin  ;  the  full,  crimson  lip — all  these  beauties 
gave  no  indication  of  the  hero  of  two  campaigns,  of  a  man  fore- 
most on  the  enemies'  ramparts,  sleeping  in  trenches,  working  in 
ditches,  never  flinching  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  a  conqueror  wher- 
ever he  directed  his  forces  ;  but  in  the  large,  black  eye,  although 
at  first  sight  languid  and  soft  as  a  woman's,  there  was  a  fire  that 
flashed  fitfully,  and  transformed,  whenever  it  kindled,  the  whole 
man  into  an  impersonation  of  energy  and  will,  lending  him  tho 
majesty  of  Mars.  Only  the  Cossack  blood  in  his  veins  could  ac- 
count for  the  dark  style  of  his  couutenance. 

Catherine,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  fine  eye  for  beauty,  and  when 
she  caught  sight  of  the  prince,  her  courtiers  could  havo  told  be- 
forehand, from  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  with  what  em- 
prcsscment  she  would  afford  him  his  reception.  During  his  conver- 
sation with  the  empress,  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  his  eye  now 
and  then  wanderingly  traversed  the  room  and  fell  back  dreamily 
and  listlessly  to  light  up  beneath  her  smile.  At  last,  leaving  him 
to  amuse  himself,  the  empress  turned  to  her  primate,  and  the 
prince  sauntered  down  the  lane  opened  for  him  through  the  throng- 
ing nobles,  bowing  negligently  to  right  and  left,  as  his  eye  met 
one  familiar.  As  for  the  ladies  and  maidens,  he  seemed  to  ignore 
cither  beauty  or  existence  on  their  part,  and  idly  strolled  down 
whero  the  curtains  were  looped  high  above  an  alcove.  As  he 
would  have  entered  and  thrown  himself  on  the  lounge,  he  hesi- 
tated, glanced  again  and  stopped  entirely  still,  gazing  before  him. 

Just  under  the  sweep  of  the  curtains,  crowned  with  the  massive 
braids  of  her  yellow  hair,  the  white  gauzes  of  her  array  fluttering 
in  the  breeze  from  the  balcony,  while  she  herself  stood  like  a  statue 
distinct  in  her  delicate  symmetry  against  the  heavy  purple  drapery 
— her  blue  eyes  shining  upon  him,  her  face  tinged  with  the  hue  of 
the  anemone,  and  her  chiselled  lips  half  parted  as  if  to  speak,  was 
Alessandrina.  Thus  they  mutually  gazed  an  instant,  when  ex- 
tending her  hand,  she  said  : 

"  Let  it  be  no  flagrant  rudeness,  if,  in  recognizing  Prince  Ivan 
1  require  no  master  of  ceremonies." 

"  Nor,"  returned  he,  "  shall  I  presume  wrong  if  I  venture  to 
believe  myself  in  the  presence  of  that  queen  whose  subjects  all 
Europe  cannot  contain,  most  noble  Alessandrina." 

"  Since  you  entered  with  my  guardian,  I  should  have  seen  you  at 
home  to-morrow,  and  once  in  a  while,  for  a  novelty,  it  is  pleasant 
to  forestall  the  proprieties,  and  when"  allow  me  to  present,'  comes 
along,  to  be  able  to  return,  '  I  think  I  have  the  honor.'  Now  is 
it  not !" 

"  Like  taking  the  enemy's  fort  by  strategy  before  sounding  a 
parley  at  the  gates,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  but  although  diplomacy 
is  fast  becoming  a  feminine  accomplishment,  I  scarcely  expected 
that  your  highness  was  a  devotee  at  that  shrine." 

"  Devotee  !  Par  from  it.  Does  one  worship  evil  unless  one  is 
Armenian  or  barbarian  ?  Put  I  might  venture  to  call  myself  an 
imp  of  it,  and  somewhat  of  an  adept  in  the  art  !" 


"As  you  intend  me  to  find  out  if  you  allow  our  acquaintance 
to  continue.  Coquetry  is  an  excellent  school  for  that  art,  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  ladies  arc  so  much  more  successful  than  our 
blunter  sex.  Sotto  voct,  you  have,  madam,  in  your  attendance  on 
the  empress,  a  tine  opportunity  to  perfect  yourself  in  your  studies 
in  these  branches  !" 

The  princess  laughed  with  downcast  eyes,  but  raising  them, 
seemed  to  look  at  some  one  behind  Ivan,  and  turning,  he  saw 
Catherine,  who  had  left  her  throne,  on  the  arm  of  Galovitch. 

"  Your  highness  has  met  with  an  acquaintance  !"  asked  Cath- 
erine, with  considerable  hauteur. 

"Obeying  your  imperial  commands,"  he  answered,  "I  havo 
found  a  friend." 

Alessandrina  looked  quickly  up,  nnd  if  nn  angry  glance  could 
have  slain,  would  doubtless  have  done  the  prince  some  damage. 

"It  is  coming  on  a  little  too  fast!"  quoth  she,  to  herself. 
"Frinul,  indeed  !  when  I  have  not  exchanged  fifty  syllables  with 
him  !"  And  adding  aloud,  for  Ivan's  ear,  as  she  curled  her  lip 
and  looked  at  him — "  Presumption  j" 

The  fire  that  burned  the  Adonis  to  a  hero  flashed  into  his  eye 
only  for  a  moment,  but  that  glimpse  told  her  of  something  beyond 
the  smile,  and  made  her  half  repent  her  hasty  word.  It  was  gone, 
however,  instantly,  and  in  a  manner  totally  changed  from  any  he 
had  exhibited,  he  whispered  : 

"  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  receive  such  nn  instructress  in 
court  phrases." 

"  Prince  Ivan  !"  then  said  Catherine,  "  shall  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  society  at  Nicolaeff,  our  summer  house,  for  a  few 
months  !    We  start  to-morrow." 

Ivan  made  the  necessary  acknowledgements,  nnd  she  .added: 

"  It  is  but  six  leagues  from  the  city— our  court  goes  with  us. 
Galovitch,  thou  wilt  order  the  horses ;  Alessandrina  nnd  I  must 
havo  some  hunting." 

And  taking  the  arm  of  Prince  Ivan,  she  continued  her  walk, 
while  a  throng  of  courtiers  clustered  at  once  round  the  princess. 
When,  some  time  later,  she  descended  to  her  coach,  an  arm  was 
presented  to  her  by  Prince  Ivan,  and  as  she  seated  herself,  he  kiss- 
ed her  hand  and  disappeared.  The  next  morning  was  to  be  tho 
great  review  of  the  troops,  and,  somewhat  curious  to  notice  the 
manner  of  her  hero,  Alessandrina  was  beside  the  empress,  who 
was  also  on  horseback,  at  an  early  hour.  Sac  looked  more  splen- 
didly in  that  dark,  tight-fitting  habit,  with  the  close,  black  cap, 
exhibiting  her  fine  horsemanship,  whilo  a  deep  color  was  fanned 
into  her  cheeks  by  the  exercise,  than  beneath  a  blaze  of  chande- 
liers, on  the  night  before ;  and  so  thought  Ivnn,  ns  with  his  sabre- 
tasche  dangling  at  his  heels,  he  strode  across  the  square,  to  re- 
appear, immediately,  in  full  gallop  at  the  head  of  his  staff. 

It  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  martial  music  that  startled 
the  horse  the  princess  rode,  when  the  exercises  were  nearly 
through ;  but  some  unaccountable  circumstance  occasioned  that 
breach  of  propriety  on  his  part,  and  suddenly  shying  up  against 
the  empress,  he  wheeled  and  darted  at  full  career  up  the  street 
above,  threatening  to  crush  her  every  moment  against  the  walls  on 
cither  side.  Heedless  of  all  her  soothing  endeavors,  or  of  whip 
and  rein,  he  raced  on  and  unexpectedly  stopping  stone  still,  threw 
up  his  heels,  gave  a  loud  neigh,  turned  about  and  dashed  down 
the  street  right  through  the  cortege  of  the  empress,  tho  front  rank 
of  the  soldiery,  the  square  of  cavalry,  and  was  rushing  on,  when, 
without  any  apparent  effort  the  hand  of  Ivan,  still  sitting  lightly 
in  his  saddle,  grasped  the  reins,  nnd,  with  an  almost  herculean 
strength,  held  the  wild  creature  (who  seemed  to  recognize  a  cer- 
tain irresistible  force  in  his  controller)  motionless.  To  have  left 
his  troops  for  her  rescue  would  have  l>ccn  a  glaring  offence,  and 
he  had  therefore,  at  the  first  moment,  hastily  ordered  some  one  to 
gallop  up  a  circuit  and  confront  her,  when  the  animal  would 
doubtless  turn  and  bring  her  within  his  reach,  as  indeed  he  did. 
Now,  still  holding  her  reins,  with  Alessandrina,  who,  though  in- 
capable of  managing  her  steed,  had  maintained  her  seat  and  com- 
posure throughout,  beside  him,  he  coolly,  without  a  word  to  her, 
put  his  squadrons  through  their  last  manoeuvres,  dismissed  them, 
and  turning,  congratulated  her.  They  remained  nlono  in  tho 
middle  of  the  square  till  the  last  file  of  the  army  had  lowered  their 
nrms  before  the  empress,  and  then  sought  her  presence. 

"  A  pretty  interruption  we  have  had  I"  laughed  she,  good- 
hnmorcdly.    "  Come,  everything  is  prepared  at  Nicolaeff." 

And,  before  sunset,  the  court  relieved  from  the  weight  of  eti- 
quette and  ceremony,  wandered  unrestrainedly  through  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  fields,  nnd  along  the  tiny  lakes  and  river  in  the 
grounds  of  Nicolaeff. 

Alessandrina  was  lying  beside  a  brook,  alone  and  half-hidden  in 
the  tall  growth  of  the  fern  of  a  sudden  Russian  summer,  when 
Prince  Ivan,  with  his  usual  indifference  of  manner,  sauntered  idly 
along,  and  throwing  himself  down  on  the  bank  just  below  her, 
commenced  skipping  stones  ncross  the  wntcr.  Alessandrina  pick- 
ed up  a  pebble,  and  raising  herself  to  a  sitting  posture,  followed 
his  example.  Looking  round  for  his  competitor,  the  prince  beheld 
her  beautiful  face  rising  just  above  tho  fern  like  a  dryad  from 
some  gigantic  southern  blossom. 

"  Your  highness  thinks  them  cannon  balls  !"  said  she,  merrily. 

"  And  what  thinks  your  highness?" 

"  I  think  it  marvellous  that  the  hero  of  the  Suspofski  and  tho 
great  campaigns,  can  play  the  lady  so." 

"  Owing  to  undue  familiarity  last  night,  tho  Princess  Alessan- 
drina volunteered  instructions  in  politeness.  At  this  moment  mc- 
thinks  I  might  retort.  Nevertheless  it  can  be  said  that  explana- 
tions of  such  conduct  must  be  vouchsafed  to  friends  alone." 

"  But  I  am  curious." 

"  Docs  etiquette  allow  it !" 

"  Pray  then,  let  me  be  considered,  for  the  nonce,  as  a  friend, 
and  explain." 


"  Ah,"  he  returned,  raising  his  brows  and  extending  his  hand 
to  touch  hers,  "  I  have  overcome — I  am  used  to  triumph  I" 

She  flung  his  hand  away,  saying  : 

"  You  will  not  triumph  again,  boustful  one  I" 

"  Perchance  not.  But  as  I  was  about  to  say — you  insinuate 
that,  having  engaged  in  one  or  more  campaigns,  I  am  idle,  mad- 
am. I  have  already  opened  another  and  vnster  campaign.  I  sco 
nn  extent  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for,  where  to  deploy  my 
forces.  Already  I  encounter  difficulties  which  only  kindle  my 
zeal.  Seasons  may  roll  cro  my  victorious  banner  shelters  the  ob- 
ject of  my  attack." 

"  Your  would  carry  your  fort  by  storm." 

"  In  turn  I  offer  a  fortress  which  has  hitherto  preserved  an  im- 
pregnable front,  and,  strangest  event  in  the  annals  of  war,  the  ene- 
my refuses  to  take  up  the  offer  or  march  into  the  strong-hold. 
But  conquest  attends  upon  me.  Madam,  peace  has  her  victories  I" 

"  If  you  will  speak  in  enigmas  I  cannot  follow  you." 

"  I  utter  no  parable." 

"  You  may  as  well  be  silent  then." 

"  As  you  wish,"  he  replied. 

And  till  the  stars  began  to  come  out  they  maintnincd  unbroken 
silence,  then,  rising  simultaneously,  wound  their  way  to  the  pal- 
ace The  empress  was  alone,  as  sho  had  desired,  when  they 
entered. 

"  How  now  V  she  asked.  "  Am  I  forsaken  by  my  hero  already  ? 
I  forbid  it !  You  two  young  pcoplo  must  not  fall  in  lovo  with 
each  other !" 

"There  is  little  danger  of  it,  my  liege,"  answered  Alessandrina, 
carelessly. 

*'  Your  majesty  has  taken  the  very  step  likely  to  insure  snch  a 
proceeding,"  laughed  Ivan. 

But  Catherine's  mandate  had  gone  forth,  and  though  she  spoko 
jestingly,  as  was  frequent  with  her,  she  meant  to  be  obeyed.  Thus 
matters  progressed  during  the  summer  months,  while  the  empress, 
lynx-eyed,  watched  every  step,  and,  well  al>ettcd  by  the  envious 
suitors  to  whose  aspiring  pnssions  the  singular,  careless  nnd  in- 
different courtship  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  of  Ivan,  offered  an 
impassable  check. 

The  empress  and  a  few  favored  ones  of  her  train  sat  in  the  cel- 
ebrated painting  room  at  Nicolaeff,  early  one  September  evening, 
the  Count  Orrode  standing  beside  her  chair  and  engaged  in  a  half 
whispered  colloquy.  The  count  had  been,  since  Alessundrina's 
introduction  at  court,  for  some  two  years,  nn  unsuccessful  suitor 
of  her  highness,  and  was  now  pursuing  Ivnn  with  a  bitterness  al- 
most contagious,  so  that  Catherine,  in  her  anger  nt  his  quest  of 
the  princess,  nlmost  forgot  the  transient  favor  with  which  sho  had 
regarded  him,  and  entirely  so,  the  victories  with  which  he  had  in- 
creased her  glory. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Catherine  was  ns  fickle  ns  violent  in  her  pns- 
sions, nnd  now,  angry  at  being  thwarted,  she  determined,  if  only 
for  the  success  of  an  affair  which  she  had  undertaken,  that  she 
would  bring  Ivan  to  her  own  imperial  feet;  and  as  by-nnd-bv, 
Alessandrina  might  be  of  service  to  her,  she  would  tempora- 
rily dismiss  her  and  put  her  out  of  Ivan's  way  for  the  present. 
The  empress  and  Orrode  still  continued  their  conversation,  when 
Alessandrina  glided  in  and  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  her  hat  hung  from  her  hand,  her  head  was  slightly  bowed  

and  thus  she  remained  in  deep  thought  for  almost  half  an  hour, 
when  carelessly  entering,  with  a  jest  for  Galovitch,  a  courteous 
compliment  for  the  empress,  and  a  sneer  for  Orrode,  Ivan  took  a 
seat  beside  her.  ^ 

"  I  have  omitted  to  ask,"  said  the  princess,  after  a  little  while, 
"  how  the  campaign,  your  highness  once  spoke  of,  progresses." 

"  Ah  !  finely.  I  could  not  wish  better  luck.  It  is  no  merit  to 
overcome  with  a  day's  siege.  Better  a  protracted  struggle.  Yon 
agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Decidedly — if  one  is  certain  of  success  in  the  end." 

"  In  this  case  it  is  the  uncertainty  that  piques  one  to  further 
prowess !" 

And  he  took  her  hand  that  he  might  examine  a  curious  ring 
on  her  finger. 

"Is  your  highness  aware,"  here  interrupted  Catherine,  blandly, 
"  that  we  lose  the  Princess  Alessandrina  to-morrow  V 

As  if  suddenly  stung,  Ivan  sprang  from  his  scat,  but  instantly 
controlled  himself ;  while  the  princess,  taken  equally  unawares, 
pressed  his  hand  impulsively,  but  as  quickly  released  it  and  braced 
herself  against  what  was  to  come. 

"And  where  does  the  court  intend  to  hide  its  crown,  madam  !" 
asked  Ivnn,  with  indifferent  languor. 

"  Its  crown  '.  Nay — I  remain  here  with  your  highness  and  my 
other  friends.    It  is  of  Alessandrina  I  speak  I" 

"  Yes,  madam,  so  you  said  before.  Where  shall  you  dispose  of 
her  excellency  I" 

"  \Vc  do  not  disclose  our  private  intentions,"  answered  Cath- 
erine, haughtily. 

"Do  you  know,  yourself '!"  asked  he  aloud,  turning,  with  con- 
siderable of  the  martial  spirit  in  bis  eye,  to  Alessandrina. 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Then  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  I  may  not  find  out,"  he 
returned,  adding  aside,  so  that  none  but  she  might  hear — "  and 
find  out  I  will." 

"  Your  highness  will  see  a  reason  why  not,"  responded  Cather- 
ine, "when  1  forbid  it." 

"  Ay,  madam,  when." 

"  Does  Ivnn  forget  in  whose  presence  he  sits  V 

"  That  were  impossible,  lady,"  he  said,  rising  and  bowing,  "  let 
me  beg  pardon  for  any  seeming  disloyalty  and  intrusion." 

Instantly  smiling  nnd  waving  her  hand  with  consummate  grace 
and  sweetness,  the  empress  answered  : 

"  In  the  affairs  of  the  empire  it  may  be  necessary  to  grant  it, 
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but  where  our  own  person  is  concerned,  Ivan  cannot  be  intrusive  ;' 
with  which  stroke  she  flattered  herself  she  had  finished  the 
business.  Shortly  after,  Ivan  approached  the  princess  and  re- 
quested permission  to  rescue  her  if  she  found  herself  in  danger. 

"  I  am  quite  equal  to  my  own  safety,"  answered  Alessandrina, 
in  the  same  whispered  tone,  and  turned  to  continue  her  flirtation 
with  Orrode,  whom,  in  her  heart,  she  despised. 

The  empress  danced,  later  in  the  evening,  and  with  Prince 
Ivan,  whilo  Alessandrina  and  Orrode  were  their  vis-a-vis,  and  Ivan 
either  hung  by  the  empress's  chair  or  danced  with  other  ladies,  till 
Catherino  gave  the  signal  for  retirement,  and  never  once  approach- 
ed the  princess,  who  now  seemed  on\  of  favor,  but  as  regardless 
of  that  as  she  had  been  of  her  prosperity.  The  next  day  she  was 
not  at  the  court,  nor  the  next :  it  was  evident  she  had  departed. 
But  where  should  Ivan  seek  her,  even  if  he  cared  to  do  so  ;  for, 
judging  from  his  manner,  it  would  he  a  matter  of  doubt  to  deter- 
mine were  it  actuated  by  anxiety  or  total  unconcern.  Should  he 
send  emissaries  to  Paris  or  Vienna,  or  was  she  more  probably  con- 
cealed in  some  apartment  of  the  palace  at  Nicolaeff,  or  dwelling, 
guarded,  in  a  Finnish  hut  ?  He  could  easily  have  inquired  at  the 
gates  for  tho  direction  taken  by  royal  couriers  preceding  a  prince- 
ly barouche,  but  closely  as  he  was  watched,  it  was  not  discovered 
that  he  had  troubled  himself  at  all  about  the  matter. 

"  Like  all  men,"  thought  Catherine,  "  capricious  and  careless. 
I  would  venture  he  would  as  easily  part  from  me  after  all  the 
pains  I  shall  have  taken  to  secure  him." 

And  she  glanced  at  the  perfect  splendor  of  his  face  and  bear- 
ing, as  he  sauntered  up  the  garden  alley  towards  her.  But  after  a 
few  days,  with  a  boldness  to  be  expected  from  him,  had  she 
judged  aright,  Ivan  did  not  present  himself,  nor,  strictly  as  he  was 
searched  for,  could  himself  nor  any  clue  to  his  whereabouts  be 
detected. 

It  was  a  fortnight  from  the  disappearance  of  Ivan,  that  a  black 
gondola  was  slipping  one  evening  down  the  lagune  at  Venice,  tho 
gondolieri  chanting  their  endless  strains,  and  countless  others 
shooting  past  and  gliding  down  the  stream  beside  it.  Behind  the 
curtains  sat  a  lady  in  long  dark  robes  and  mantle,  and  her  faco 
covered  by  a  fall  of  black  lace.  She  sat  listlessly,  with  her  hand? 
foldod  in  her  lap,  and  now  and  then  audibly  sighing.  All  at  once 
another  barge  grazed  against  hers,  and  a  complete  entanglement 
seemed  to  take  place  with  a  dozen  others,  while  all  the  gondolieri 
raised  their  voices  together  in  one  scolding  tumult.  A  hand  thrust 
hack  the  curtains,  parted  them  quickly,  and  a  tall  form,  stooping, 
entered  and  sat  down  beside  her.  She  would  have  shrieked  for 
help,  if  there  had  been  any  possibility  of  her  being  heard  in  the 
snarl  without.  But  as  quickly  as  they  had  locked  together  in  con- 
fusion, the  gondolas  separated,  tho  clamor  ceased,  and  they  slid 
smoothly  on  again. 

Tho  stranger  removed  his  hat  and  plume,  and  rovealed  the  fea- 
tures of  Ivan. 

"  I  said  I  should  find  your  highness,"  laughed  he. 

"And  you  have  been  successful." 

"What  will  her  majesty  say?" 

"  Probably  recall  mo  and  banish  you." 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  my  whereabouts." 

"But  my  gondolieri  arc  Russian  spies  1" 

"  Ah  ?  They  arc  quite  welcome  to  pursue  their  vocation.  But 
recall  you  ?    Why  then  banished  for  so  short  a  period  1" 

"  Tho  empress  will  be  more  secure  if  I  am  in  her  sight.  And 
look  !" 

She  gave  him  a  letter  to  read — it  was  a  mandate  for  her  return 
to  Russia. 

"  You  questioned  mo  about  my  campaign,  ages  since — " 
"  Not  quite  three  weeks  I" 

"  You  asked,  was  it  prospering.  It  remains  for  your  highness 
to  say  shall  I,  who  never  was  foiled,  be  now  repulsed,  or  shall  I 
carry  back  victorious  banners  of  a  successful  siege,  to  Nicolaeff. 
Shall  I  confront  Catherine  with  a  wife  ?  Alessandrina  !  torment- 
or— capturcr — enslaver !  If  I  conquer,  I  am  conquered  ;  and  if 
defeated — " 

lie  stopped  as  if  petrified  by  the  cold,  icy  look  sho  gave  him, 
as,  having  uncovered  her  face,  she  turned  it  upon  him.  Her  tone 
sounded  distant  and  hollow. 

"  You  are  using  very  singular  language.  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
thus  addressed.    You  presume  !    Go  !" 

And  she  waved  him  away.  He  rose,  and  stood  bending  an  in- 
stant, looking  down  into  her  eyes. 

"  Falso !"  ho  said — "  beautiful  and  false  !  You,  too,  will  know 
what  it  is  to  suffer  such  pain  !" 

He  passed  his  arm  round  her,  pressed  her  to  him,  kissed  her 
with  burning  lips — and  was  gone.  Another  instant  and  she  might 
have  relented,  have  recalled  him,  though  at  the  risk  as  she  knew  it 
was,  of  the  lives  of  both.  But  ere  she  could  speak,  four  strong 
arms  had  pinioned  the  bold  lover  from  behind,  and  two  others 
bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  chains,  and  replaced  him  on  the 
lounge  opposite  Alessandrina,  behind  the  curtains,  while  resuming 
their  oars  and  song,  the  gondola  was  turned  about  and  sped  on. 

"  In  double  and  treble  chains,  your  highness,  now!"  said  Ivan, 
with  a  manner  that  seemed  to  declare  his  peculiar  situation  quite 
indifferent  to  him,  the  moment  they  were  alone. 

Alessandrina  gazed  at  him  steadily,  and  then  bowing  her  face  to 
her  knees,  seemed  to  shake  with  sobs. 

"Sobs,  lady!"  said  the  prince.  "Your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Pray  dispense  with  it — it  is  unnecessary.". 

"  I  am  not  weeping,"  she  answered  quietly,  raising  her  head, 
"  nor  do  I  offer  you  any  pity.  You  have  brought  yourself  into 
this  trouble." 

"  I  shall  not  retort  by  declaring  you  the  magnet  that  drew  me 
thither.  Revcrs*  are  the  fute  of  war  and  love — but  I  shall 
rise  again  I" 


At  this  moment  the  gondola  touched  the  riva. 

"  Has  your  highness  no  farewell,  no  word  of  consolation  for  him 
over  whom  you  have  impended  a  perhaps  terrible  fate  t" 

A  gondolier  offered  his  palm  for  Alessandrina's  elbow,  to  assist 
her  on  shore.  She  rose  without  a  word,  although  conscious  that 
his  eyes  were  fixed  sorrowfully  upon  her,  and  only  waved  her 
white  hand  backward  through  the  gloom. 

"  Stony-hearted  !"  he  murmured,  and  she  left  him. 

Many  and  many  a  long,  dreary  winter's,  summer's  and  winter's 
day  again  was  to  intervene  and  punish  her  haughty  spirit,  ere  she 
saw  that  noble  form  once  more.  Ere  a  fortnight  she  had  joined 
the  court  at  St.  Petersburg ;  but,  saving  that  the  first  night  of  her 
return  the  empress  called  her  into  her  presence,  and,  resting  her 
imperial  elbows  on  the  table  and  her  cheeks  on  her  hands,  gazed 
at  her  steadily  for  full  three  hours,  not  a  word  was  spoken  of  the 
late  occurrences,  nor  -any  reference  made  to  Ivan  ;  but  Alessan- 
drina was,  to  all  appearance,  fully  reinstated  in  favor,  and  Prince 
Ivan,  with  his  order  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  memory  of  mighty 
battles  won,  was  seen  no  more  at  court. 

On  first  meeting  Orrode,  Alessandrina  had  congratulated  him 
ironically  on  his  good  fortune,  and  then  assuming  her  old  qui- 
etude had  received  his  services  with  the  same  coolness  as  those  of 
all  her  other  suitors ;  but  she  knew  very  well,  in  what  it  must  all 
end  ;  and  weary  the  days,  weary  the  nights  while  winter  and  sum- 
mer crawled  by,  and  winter,  long  and  endless,  again  set  in.  The 
festivals  of  the  season  were  at  their  height,  and  tired  at  heart  of 
all  the  world,  while  the  dreadful  uncertainty  of  Ivan's  fate  hung 
over  her,  Alessandrina  was  apparently  the  centre  of  all  gaiety. 

One  morning  the  empress  summoned  her  to  her  private  audi- 
ence chamber.  Prom  the  windows  might  be  seen  the  mirth  of  the 
capital,  the  glistening  ice-hills,  and  tho  crowds  of  fur-wrapped 
people.    Catherine  motioned  her  to  a  scat. 

"  Your  highness,  being  in  my  service,"  said  she,  "  cannot  have 
been  at  great  expense,  these  last  two  years.  To  how  much  does 
your  fortune  amount  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  has  tho  inventory  of  my  valuables.  Some  mil- 
lions of  roubles." 

"  I  propose  to  double  them,  my  child,  if  you  accede  to  my  pro- 
position. You  have  long  had  several  suitors — among  them,  ono 
whom  I  have  favored." 

Her  listener  turned  pale. 

"  I  now  wish  you  to  marry  Orrode,  who  has  waited  on  your 
whims  with  most  exemplary  patience." 
"  And  if  I  refuse,  madame  ?" 

"  If  you  refuse  ?    Do  you  daro  dream  of  such  a  possibility  '(" 
"  Dare  do  it,  madame  !" 

"  Tush  !  You  are  absent-minded  or  surprised.  So  much  hap- 
piness may  have  turned  your  head.  I  intend  it  and  it  shall  be  ! 
Come,  you  have  fancied  idly,  long  enough,  about  Prince  Ivan." 

It  was  the  first  time  his  name  had  been  mentioned  between 
them. 

"  Ivan,  madame  ?    Where  is  he  ?" 

"  Think  you  I  shall  tell,  having  kept  it  secret  nearly  two  years ! 
No,  no.    Dismiss  all  this.    I  give  you  a  week  to  consider." 

"  I  do  not  need  a  day !    I  will  never  marry  Orrode  !" 

"  A  weok  to  consider,"  continued  Catherine,  "  and  then  refuse 
if  you  dare!"  And  throwing  clown  her  pen,  she  sat  back  in  her 
chair.   "  I  shall  have  no  punishment  too  horrible  for  you  !" 

So  Alessandrina  swept  away  just  as  determined  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  Three  days  of  the  week  had  passed,  and  on  the 
fourth  a  courier  with  his  horse  foaming  from  the  speed  of  travel, 
even  in  that  cold  weather,  dashed  into  the  city.  As  he  left  his 
horse,  the  noble  beast  fell  dead  with  fatigue.  Instantly  seeking 
the  palace,  the  breathless  messenger  fell  at  Catherine's  feet  and 
told  her  of  the  dreadful  condition  of  her  soldiers  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  and  of  the  enormous  and  dauntless  hordes  pouring  down 
to  overwhelm  them.  Three  hours  after,  and  again  at  midnight, 
others  arrived  with  news  of  accumulated  disasters,  and  at  sunrise, 
a  last  one,  bearing  intelligence  of  the  commanding  officer's  death. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Catherine,  "  what  shall  be  done  ?" 

Several  of  her  ladies,  tho  Primate  Galovitch  and  Alessandrina 
were  in  the  room. 

"  We  shall  be  ruined  !  Overcome  before  all  Europe  1  I  have 
nono  to  supply  his  place  !" 

"  No  one?"  asked  Alessandrina,  looking  steadily  at  her. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  3'ou,  minx  ?  Do  your  fame  and 
glory  stand  at  hazard  before  all  the  world,  all  posterity  ?" 

"  Madame,  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  be  saved." 

"  Would  that  I  had  never  banished  him  !  I  will  give  any  one 
five  thousand  roubles  who  will  bring  Prince  Ivan  to  me  in  time  ! 
Alas — it  cannot  lie.  There  is  not  another  man  in  the  cmpiro  whose 
genius  is  equal  to  the  necessity.  The  Siberian  snows  are  melting 
and  prevent  travel.    Tomsk  never  can  be  reached  !" 

"  Lady,"  whispered  Alessandrina,  "  only  write  out  a  pardon  and 
firman.    I  will  find  some  one  to  carry  them.    All  will  be  well." 

"  Dear  child,"  cried  the  empress,  drawing  pen  and  ink  towards 
her,  "  I  can  almost  forgive  theo  everything  for  the  hope  thou 
infuscst." 

Pardon,  and  a  firman  for  a  messenger  were  speedily  in  her 
hands,  and  Alessandrina  left  the  room.  An  hour  afterwards  Count 
Orrode  entered,  and  on  being  informed  by  the  delighted  empress 
of  the  steps  taken,  censured  everything  as  a  rash  proceeding,  bade 
her  see  what  it  would  come  to,  and  went  to  bid  the  gates  to  be 
closed  and  to  prevent  the  messenger  of  Alessandrina  from  passing. 
But  too  late.  Tho  Cossack  who  had  entered  her  service  on  leav- 
ing Ivan,  had  already  passed  out  with  a  large  stud  of  horses  for 
relays  along  the  road,  and  a  person  entirely  wrapped  in  furs  had 
quickly  followed  him,  showing  the  empress's  firman,  and  no  ques- 
tions had  been  asked.  Orrode  could  only  trust  to  the  had  state  of 
the  roads  for  the  non-success  of  the  despatch.    Next  day,  Aless- 


andrina not  presenting  herself,  the  truth  flashed  on  Catherine's 
mind,  which,  as  she  had  a  new  favorite  in  the  place  of  her  former 
fancy  for  Ivan,  she  was  quite  ready  to  applaud  ;  and  as  days  and 
weeks  dragged  on  and  no  Alessandrina  appeared,  Orrode  saw  that 
his  strategy  had  been  fairly  overcome,  and  waited. 

Thus  six  weeks  passed,  when,  one  morning,  the  old  Cossack 
rode  into  Tomsk  and  passed  out  within  an  hour,  leading  a  fresh 
collection  of  hardy  northern  steeds  to  be  left  on  the  southern 
route  to  Persia,  and  in  the  evening  the  person  who  bore  the  firman 
of  the  empress  alighted  beside  the  door  of  the  stronghold  where 
Ivan  was  lodged.  Seeking  the  governor,  the  pardon  of  the  prince 
was  displayed  and  acknowledged,  and  the  messenger  was  ushered 
into  the  exile's  apartment  and  left  there.  A  low  fire  burned  on 
the  hearth  ;  the  room  was  bare,  large  and  gloomy  ;  the  high,  nar- 
row windows  were  above  reach  and  barred.  She  looked  round 
for  the  prince  himself.  He  was  lying  on  a  bench  of  boards,  over 
which  was  thrown  his  sable  cloak.  Ilis  head  rested  on  his  arm, 
showing  his  profile,  thin  and  clear,  against  the  black  surface,  and 
the  paleness  of  his  hollow  cheek  swept  by  the  long  lashes,  while 
he  slept.  Herself,  weary,  worn,  pallid  and  travel-stained,  she 
moved  softly  towards  and  kneeled  down  beside  him.  He  started 
and  turned  uneasily,  then  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  dreamily 
around. 

"Away!  away!"  he  murmured,  closing  them  again.  "Will 
you  thus  always  torment  me,  heavenly,  impossible  vision,  sleeping 
or  waking  I" 

"  O,  my  love,"  murmured  she,  but  half  audibly,  "  have  I  at 
last  found  you  ?" 

A  moment  moro  and  opening  his  eyes  he  beheld  her  again. 
"Am  I  mad  ?"  he  cried,  half  rising. 
"  Hardly,"  answered  Alessandrina. 
"  Is  it  possible — 

"  Entirely  so.  Prince,  you  are  free  !  I  have  brought  your 
pardon." 

"  And  did  you  bring  me  nothing  else  ?"  he  asked,  looking  earn- 
estly at  her. 

"Prince,  have  not  tho  snows  of  Siberia  cooled  your  love  ?" 

"  Like  fires  on  Etruscan  altars,  it  will  never  be  extinguished." 

"  Does  your  highness  remember  that  day  in  Venice  I" 
.  "  Never,  never  can  it  be  forgotten." 

"  Not  if  I  beg  you  to  put  it  aside  forever  ?" 

"  It  has  taught  me  a  thousand  things.  The  sweet  I  would  not 
lose  ;  the  bitter,  only  by  a  happiness  so  glorious  that  I  dare  not 
expect  it,  can  be  effaced." 

"  A  glorious  happiness  1    I  can  give  it  to  yon." 

"  I  know  you  can." 

"Behold  your  appointment.  You  are  commander-in-chief  of 
the  great  army  on  the  Persian  frontier.  You  are  to  leave  imme- 
diately, and  go  forward  on  your  conquering  way.  The  Cossack, 
who  has  been  with  me  since  your  disappearance,  leaves  relays  all 
the  way,  to  hasten  your  progress.  There  is  a  happiness  that  suits 
you  well." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  All  glory  and  honor  and  fame  are  vain 
and  empty  beside  your  love  !  Alessandrina !  Have  these  two 
years  taught  you  nothing  ?  Never  brought  you  near  me  by  one 
sympathetic  pulse  ?" 

She  put  her  arm  round  his  shoulder,  and  raised  her  mouth  to 
his  lips. 

"  I  have  been  miserable,"  she  said,  "  for  I  have  had  my  own 
folly  for  a  constant  self-reproach." 

"  And  Orrode  I"  asked  the  happy  man,  some  time  after. 
"  He  is  still  awaiting  me  at  the  altar." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  Alessandrina !  how  about  the  campaign  ?  But 
now  for  Persia !" 

Not  another  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  ere  another  courier,  burst- 
ing into  Catherine's  presence,  announced  that  while  the  army  was 
at  its  worst,  suddenly,  like  a  god  dropped  down  from  heaven,  a 
stranger  had  appeared,  united  the  forces,  gained  a  great  victory, 
repulsed  the  Persians,  bearing  the  war  into  their  own  country, 
added  great  territories  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  having  com- 
pletely subdued  the  enemy,  would  soon  be  on  his  triumphal  march 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

A  month  later,  tho  troops,  under  arms,  were  in  review  upon  tho 
square — the  general  was  in  the  capital,  and  riding  by  his  side  was 
Alessandrina,  while  Orrode  gnashed  his  teeth  outside  the  pale  of 
their  happiness. 

"  Your  highness,"  said  Catherine,  "must  forgive  our  punish- 
ment of  your  escapades,  on  account  of  your  pardon.  We  should 
have  known,  when  banishing  you,  that  we  only  put  ourselves  in 
danger.  And  but  for  your  noble  bravery  and  the  energy  of  my 
darling,  the  ward  of  Galovitch  (who,  by  the  way,  is  promised  to 
Orrode,  yonder),  far  from  being  the  haughtiest,  we  should  be  the 
humblest  nation  upon  earth.  What  favor  would  be  too  great  to 
grant  you?    But  who,  pray,  is  the  lady  beside  your  highness  ?" 

Alessandrina  raised  her  cap  with  its  shading  plume  and  veil, 
and  Ivan  answered : 

"  For  the  favor,  grant  me  a  second  pardon.  Madame,  it  is  tho 
Princess  Alessandrina,  my  wife  1" 


INCOMES. 

In  comparison  with  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  have  very  few  princely  incomes  among  us.  A  man 
with  SM  00,000  a  year  would  be  an  enormously  rich  man.  We 
doubt  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole  country  who  spend, 
this,  although  many  have  it.  The  incomo  of  Mr.  Astor,  for  ex- 
ample, is  enormous".  We  have  heard  it  facetiously  stated,  that  if 
he  were  to  be  placed  in  a  room  full  of  throe  cent  pieces,  armed 
with  a  shovel,  he  could  not  throw  his  income  into  a  basket  as  fast 
as  it  really  accumulated.  No  doubt  many  millionaires  hide  their 
incomes  under  a  basket,  and  many  more  reputed  ones  arc  glad  to 
hide  their  principal  anywhere.  But  abroad,  £20,000  is  a  very  com- 
mon income.  Wherever  the  law  of  primogeniture  prevails,  in- 
comes must  enormously  swell. — Sunday  Times. 
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GAS  WORKS,  JOHNSON  STREET,  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


CITY  OF  KJiOKUK,  IOWA. 

The  engravings  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  represent 
various  interesting  portions  of  the  city  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  are 
from  sketches  drawn  expressly  for  us  on  the  spot,  during  the  re- 
cent tour  of  that  accurate  anist,  Mr.  Kilhurn,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  illustrations  for  the  Pictorial.    Keokuk  is  one 
of  the  most  thriving  and  lieautiful  among  the  marvellous  young 
cities  of  the  great  West.    It  is  the  semi-capital  of  Lee  county. 
From  its  geographical  position  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Lower  Rapids  " 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  205  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  125  miles 
south  of  Iowa  City,  and  from  its  other  local  advantages,  it  lias 
been  not  inaptly  termed  the  "  Gate  City  "  of  Iowa.    Situated  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  State,  it  is  the  only  city  of  Iowa  that 
has  uninterrupted  water  communication  with  all  the  great  tributa- 
ries of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and  must  therefore  remain,  as  it  is 
now,  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  States  of  the  Union,  so  long  as  river  transportation  is 
cheaper  than  railroad  for  heavy  freight.    Notwithstanding  these 
natural  facilities  for  trade,  an  extensive  system  of  railroads  is  pro- 
jected from  Keokuk.    The  Des  Moines  road,  following  that  rich 
valley  to  Fort  Des  Moines,  150  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  State,  is 
partly  constructed,  and  rapidly  going  on  under  the  energetic  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Eaton,  tlie  well-known  chief  engineer.  The 
Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant  and  Muscatine  Railroad  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing northward.    The  site  of  Keokuk  is  remarkably  fine.  It 
covers  the  top  and  slopes  of  a  large  Draff,  round  which  the  river 
sweeps  in  a  semicircle,  and  thus  commands  a  noble  prospect  ex- 
tending many  miles  north  and  south,  and  is  exempt  from  those 
diseases  so  prevalent  in  the  low  bottom  lands  of  the  western  coun- 
try.   The  city  now  contains  a  population  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand ;  but,  according  to  the  ratio  of  increase  in  previous  years,  it 
will  probably  gain  two  or  three  thousand  on  those  figures  by  the 
emigration  of  the  present  season.    There  is  an 
extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  wholesale  busi- 
ness done  in  manufactured  goods,  groceries,  etc., 
which  are  supplied  to  an  immense  agricultural 
region  north  and  west,  and  the  demand  seems  to 
exceed  the  supply.    This  is  especially  the  case 
with  building  materials  ;  and  double  the  present 
number  of  mechanics  in  every  trade  would  find 
employment  at  high  wages.  "  The  citizens  are 
mostly  eastern  men,  and  their  energy  is  shown 
by  the  modern  improvements  already  introduced. 
The  gas  works,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  our 
first  engraving,  erected  by  Messrs.  Derrick  &  Kil- 
bourne,  in  1855,  are  buiit  of  brick,  in  a  tasteful 
style  of  architecture  that  does  the  designer  much 
credit.    The  Keokuk  Athenasum,  the  last  picture 
on  the  next  page,  was  opened  lor  dramatic  enter- 
tainments last  winter;  it  is  a  handsome  brick 
building,  with  a  neatly  ornamented  front,  on  Sec- 
ond Street,  between' Johnson  and  Main.  The 
crossing  of  the  last  named  street  is  seen  in  the 
middle  distance  of  the  picture.    It  runs  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  river,  and  is  a  wide  straight  macade- 
mized  avenue  over  a  mile  long,  lined  with  sub- 
stantial stores,  many  of  which  would  do  credit  to 
Washington  Street  or  Broadway.    The  intersec- 
tion of  this  main  thoroughfare  with  the  "Levee" 
is  shown  in  our  third  illustration,  with  a  perspec- 
tive of  the  boats,  landing,  etc.,  looking  towards 
the  north.    On  the  right  is  the  river  and  the  dis- 
tant shore  of  Illinois.    A  large  proportion  of  the 
residences  in  and  around  Keokuk  are  well  and 
tastefully  built.    The  Female  Seminary,  repre- 
sented on  this  page,  is  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of 
architecture.    It  is  constructed  of  stone,  in  an 
octagonal  shape,  and,  with   the  surrounding 
grounds,  occupies  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  just  to  the  left  is  seen  the  residence  of  Col. 
Curtis,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city.    A  line  ot 
splendid  steam  packets  runs  daily  between  Keo- 
kuk and  St.  Louis ;  the  number  of  steamboat  ar- 
rivals in  1852  was  795.    The  Lower  Rapids  are 
eleven  miles  in  extent,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
river  lias  a  fall  of  twenty-four  feet.    The  cargoes 
of  vessels  ascending  the  river  are  trunshipped 


over  the  rapids  by  steamers  drawn  by  horses,  and  then  reshipped 
on  board  of  steamboats  for  their  destination.  The  city  contains  the 
medical  department  of  the  State  University,  six  or  seven  churches, 
three  academies,  several  public  schools  and  a  hospital.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  medical  journal  arc  published  here.  The 
town  contains  also  between  eighty  and  ninety  stores,  two  steam 
flouring  mills  and  two  iron  foundries.  The  value  of  the  merchan- 
dize reported  as  sold  here  in  1852,  was  $1,345,000.  The  Missis- 
sippi is  about  a  mile  wide  at  Keokuk,  flows  on  a  bed  of  limestone, 
and  is  bordered  by  bluff's  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  The  above  statistics,  though  the  latest  pub- 
lished, probably  give  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  condition  and  busi- 
ness of  the  place,  which  is  conducted  on  the  high  pressure,  go-ahead 
principle,  and  increases  yearly  in  magnitude.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  show  that  it  is  really  "  something  of  a  village," 
as  our  New  York  friends  are  willing  to  admit  that  Boston  is.  The 
State  of  Iowa,  of  w  hich  Keokuk  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cit- 
ies, formed  originally  a  part  of  the  Lousiana  purchase,  then,  suc- 
cessively a  part  of  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  lastly  of  Iowa  terri- 
tory. The  first  permanent  settlement  was  commenced  at  Burling- 
ton, in  1833.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846.  It  is 
bounded  as  follows: — north  by  Minnesota  territory,  cast  by  the 
Mississippi,  west  by  the  Indian  territory  and  Minnesota,  from  the 
former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Great  Sioux  River,  and  south  by  Missouri.  It  contains 
an  area  of  50,914  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  gene- 
rally a  rolling  prairie,  furrowed  by  several  important  rivers,  such 
as  the  Des  Moines,  450  miles  long,  which  traverses  the  entire 
State,  the  Skunk  River,  200,  and  the  Iowa,  300  miles  long.  Iowa 
is  rich  in  mineral  resources;  about  one  tenth  of  the  great  lead 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lies  w  ithin  the  State.  In  1853, 
3,256,970  pounds  of  lead  were  shipped  Irom  Dubuque  and  Bucna 


"Vista.  Zinc  and  copper  are  found,  and  there  are 
also  productive  coal  mines.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  permits  of  a  varied  agriculture  ;  the 
peach  tree  blossoms  in  April,  fall  wheat  ripens  in 
July,  spring  wheat  in  August,  and  Indian  corn  in 
October.  The  rivers  arc  generally  frozen  over 
from  two  to  three  months  in  winter.  The  soil 
is  generally  excellent  and  easily  tilled,  and  there 
is  due  admixture  of  woodland  and  prairie ;  the 
staple  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat  and 
live  stock,  besides  large  quantities  of  rye,  barley, 
buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  hay, 
wool,  maple  sugar,  honey  and  beeswax.  Iowa 
is,  on  the  whole,  well  wooded,  though  north  of 
the  42d  parallel  of  latitude  there  is  a  scarcity  ot 
timber.  Ash,  elm,  sugar  and  white  maple  grow 
in  belts  on  the  river  banks.  Among  the  other 
trees  arc  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  locust, 
ironwood,  cottonwood,  lime  and  pine.  Manufac- 
tures arc  yet  in  their  infancy ;  but  as  the  State 
possesses  abundance  of  coal  and  water  power,  we 
may  presume  that  they  will  be  rapidly  developed. 
In  1 850,  there  were  482  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, with  an  average  yearly  product  of  about 
$500.  Three  of  them  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron,  employing  $5500  capital,  and 
producing  castings  worth  $8500;  one  woolen  fac- 
tory, with  $31,225  capital,  producing  stuffs  val- 
ued at  513,000,  and  breweries  and  distilleries,  pro- 
ducing from  an  investment  of  519,000,  160,000 
gallons  of  whiskey,  beer, etc.  In  1852,  5280,483 
were  invested  in  mills  and  distilleries.  We  have 
alluded  above  to  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
State.  Thoughtful  provision  is  made  for  educa- 
tion. All  lands  granted  by  Congress,  all  escheat- 
ed estates,  and  whatever  percentage  Congress 
may  allow  on  the  public  lands  sold  within  the 
State,  arc  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  interest  ot 
which  and  the  rent  of  unsold  lands,  together  with 
military  and  court  fines,  arc  to  form  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  support  of  public  schools  in  Iowa, 
which  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  elected  for  three 
years  by  the  people.  Schools  must  be  kept  open 
at  least  three  months  in  every  year  in  each  dis- 
trict. An  appropriation  is  also  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  Iowa  University,  which  is  to  be  perpetual. 
In  1850,  there  were  two  colleges,  with  100  pupils  ; 
742  public  schools,  with  29,616  pupils,  and  31  academies  and  other 
schools,  with  1051  pupils.  In  the  same  year  there  were  193 
churches  in  Iowa,  of  w  hich  the  Baptists  owned  20;  Christians,  10; 
Congregationalists,  14;  Episcopalians,  5 ;  Friends,  5;  Lutherans, 
4;  Methodists,  71  ;  Presbyterians,  38,  and  Roman  Catholics,  18. 
The  rest  were  divided  among  German  Reformed,  Moravians  and 
Universalists.  Many  excellent  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
State,  which  also  contains  several  libraries  established  on  a  good 
basis.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $1000;  the  senate  is  chosen  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  the  representatives  for  a  term  of  two  years — all  elected 
by  the  people.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  and 
the  two  branches  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  of 
each  alternate  year.  The  members  receive  $2  per  diem  for  the 
first  fifty  days  of  the  session,  and  $1  a  day  thereafter — a  plan  unfa- 
vorable to  protracted  debates  and  dilatory  legislation  ;  the  members 
receive  mileage  at  the  rate  of  $2  for  every  twenty  miles  of  travel. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  one 
chief  and  two  associate  judges,  receiving  each  $1000  per  annum, 
and  of  district  courts,  each  presided  over  by  one  judge,  who  re- 
ceives $1000  a  year.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  arc  elected 
by  a  joint  vote  of  the  legislature  for  six  years,  and  the  district 
judges  by  the  people  of  their  districts  for  five  years.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  in  Iowa,  in  1853,  was  $49,384, 9C5.  In  1854, 
the  public  debt  was  $79,795.  There  was  but  one  bank  in  the 
State  in  June,  1852,  w  ith  u  capital  of  $200,000.  But  after  all,  sta- 
tistics aud  iif.uris  convey  to  few  minds  sn  accurate  idea  of  the 
substantial  realities  they  represent.  To  understand  and  appreciate 
the  greatness  and  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  great  West,  requires  a 
deliberate  tour  through  it.  Travellers  rush  abroad  to  examine  the 
marvels  of  Europe,  and  neglect  the  wonders  that  lie  w  ithin  four  or 
five  days'  journey  of  their  homes. 
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THE  ASSAULT  OF  IVREE. 

During  the  campaign  of  1800,  the  French 
army,  destined  to  meet  the  power  of  Austria  on 
the  plains  of  Italy,  before  it  could  render  itself 
master  of  Turin  and  Milan,  penetrate  even  to 
the  walls  of  Genoa,  and  declare  the  terms  of 
peace  on  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  had  yet  to 
surmount  tint  vast  Alpine  barrier  which  extends 
from  the  St.  Bernard  to  Nice  and  Montenotte, 
and  to  overcome  a  series  of  tremendous  obstacles, 
presenting  themselves  one  after  another  in  seem- 
ingly endless  succession,  and  tasking  to  the  ut- 
most, if  not  defying,  the  courage  of  the  troops 
and  the  military  genius  and  perseverance  of  the 
leaders.  Thcso  obstacles  were  not  merely  the  re- 
sult of  natural  position  ;  but  there  were  instances 
in  which  the  resistance  of  the  invaded  was  more 
obstinate  and  terrible  than  that  of  mountains, 
precipices  or  rivers.  Protected  by  fortifications 
of  little  strength  or  difficulty,  and  but  very  ineffi- 
ciently aided  by  a  locality  which  yielded  but  few 
means  or  opportunities  of  vigorous  defence,  but 
sustained  by  an  indomitable  courage,  great  re- 
source of  invention,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
country,  infinite^'  more  formidable  even  than 
their  courage  and  their  skill,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  small  town  and  citadel  of  Ivree,  with  a  gam- 
son  of  four  thousand  Austrian  soldiers  and  twen- 
ty-five pieces  of  cannon,  muintained  their  post 
for  three  days  against  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
Frenchmen,  commanded  by  the  three  youngest, 
but  already  most  illustrious  generals  in  Europe, 
Massena,  Lannes  and  Bernadotte.  Furious  at 
seeing  his  march  thus  arrested  before  this  insig- 
nificant little  place,  he  who  had  taken  Alexandria 
in  a  day,  and  Cairo  in  an  hour,  and  impatient 
moreover  to  assume  his  position  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Milan,  the  commander-in-chief,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  1800,  ordered  the  division  of 
General  Lannes  to  march  upon  the  village  in  all 
its  force,  and  take  it  by  assault.  After  three 
hours  of  sanguinary  combat,  of  fierce  attack  and 
the  most  heroic  defence,  a  handful  of  the  defend- 
ers, driven  from  the  citadel,  retreating  step  by 
step,  and  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  French- 
men, threw  themselves  as  a  last  resort  into  tho 
quarters  of  Adjutant-General  II.,  with  the  resolu- 
tion there  to  maintain  themselves  to  the  last,  and 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  might.  In  a  moment  the  house 
occupied  by  this  brave  veteran  was  converted  into  a  fortress — bar- 
ricades were  thrown  up,  loop-holes  for  musketry  cut  in  the  walls, 
and  every  disposition  made  that  time  and  means  afforded,  for  a 
last  desperate  resistance.  Lannes,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
deserted  village,  detached  an  officer  in  command  of  two  battalions, 
to  drive  the  insurgents  from  their  position.  The  officer,  equally 
distinguished  among  his  fellow-soldiers  for  his  impetuous  courage 
and  his  ferocity,  soon  forced  his  way,  at  tho  head  of  one  of  his 
battalions,  into  the  disputed  mansion,  trampling  as  he  went  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  forty  brave  fellows  by  whom  it  had  been  defended. 
General  IL,  the  only  survivor,  after  beholding  the  i  laughter  of  his 
garrison,  had  armed  himself  with  a  hatchet,  and  with  almost  .su- 
perhuman strength  and  desperation,  opposed  the  entrance  of  the 
republicans;  and  when  their  leader  presented  himself,  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  door  of  the  room  to  which  he  had  retreated,  as  his 
last  stand  of  defence,  the  old  general  aimed  at  his  head  a  furious 
blow,  which  would  have  closed  his  career  at  once  and  forever,  had 
it  not  been  skilfully  parried  by  the  sabre  of  the  Frenchman.  It 
was  the  last,  effort  of  the  wounded  and  wearied  veteran  ;  he  fell — 
and  in  another  moment  the  apartment  was  filled  with  republicans. 
The  Frenchman,  who  was  never  known  to  yield  quarter  to  a  van- 
quished enemy  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his  military  life,  stepped  for- 
ward to  despatch  the  fallen  general,  when  a  young  and  lovely 
woman  rushed  from  an  adjoining  room,  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  kneeling  there,  pale,  distracted,  the  tears  streaming  from  her 
eyes,  shrieked  forth,  in  a  voice  of  terror  and  despair : 

"Spare  him  !  O,  spare  him!  Do  not  take  his  life;  he  is  my 
husband — the  father  of  my  child  !" 

The  Frenchman  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  suppliant,  with  an 
eyo  in  which  there  was  no  trace  either  of  anger  or  pity — and  then, 
deliberately  pushing  her  aside,  he  made  a  step  in  advance,  took  a 
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cool  and  steady  aim  with  his  pistol  at  the  wounded  officer,  and 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  The  wife  of  the  murdered  man  utter- 
ed a  fearful  scream,  and  starting  to  her  feet  and  flying  to  the  room 
whence  she  had  come,  returned  in  a  moment  with  her  boy,  who, 
at  the  sight  of  his  father's  massacre,  had  hidden  himself,  pale 
and  trembling,  under  the  bed;  she  held  him  up  to  the  ferocious 
republican,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Monster !  you  have  slain  tho  father — complete  your  work,  and 
destroy  the  son  1" 

At  this  moment  loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  a  French  general, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  officers,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  The  scene  was  dramatic — a  perfect  coup  de,  theatre. 
The  heart  of  the  ferocious  soldier  failed  him;  pallor  overspread 
his  features,  and  his  limbs  shook  ;  while  Madame  H.,  as  by  a  sud- 
den impulse,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  general,  witlr  a  single 
cry  for  "  vengeance  !"  The  general  raised  her  kindly  and  respect- 
fully, demanding  at  the  same  moment  an  explanation  of  the  scene 
before  him.  There  was  but  little  need  for  words ;  the  objects 
upon  which  he  gazed  bore  to  his  mind  the  accusation  of  his  subor- 
dinate;  that  disfigured  corpse — that  female  upon  whose  lineaments 
were  stamped  horror  and  despair — that  feeble  child,  with  pallid 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  streaming  tears,  calling  upon  his  father,  who 
answered  not.  The  general  perceived  at  once  that  there  was  no 
fact  to  be  ascertained,  no  excuse  to  be  admitted.  His  eye  flashed 
fire,  and  striking  his  glove  forcibly  upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand, 
he  turned  abruptly,  and  with  a  lowering  brow,  to  the  assassin  who 
stood  before  him  speechless,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  coward  and  a  savage  !  What !  murder  in  cold 
blood  an  unarmed  man — defenceless — a  veteran — before  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  imploring  mercy  !    It  is  the  act  of  a  fiend  1" 

"  But,  general,"  muttered  the  criminal,  with  a  hesitating  voice — 
the  voice  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  lost — 
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"Be  silent,  sir!"  interrupted  the  general.  "I  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuses ;  I  admit  of  no  defence.  You  are  unworthy  to  serve  the 
republic.  Give  me  up  your  sword,  your  epaulettes.  From  this 
moment  you  are  dismissed  from  the  brigade  you  have  disgraced — 
from  the  army  upon  which  you  are  a  stain  \" 

The  major  raised  his  head  with  a  proud,  fierce  look. 
"  General,"  he  said,  but  with  a  voice  that  betrayed  his  emotion, 
"  I  surrender  my  sword,  but  I  demand  a  trial  by  my  comrades." 
"  You  shall  have  it,  sir,  and  within  the  hour." 
Then  turning  to  the  officers  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
spot,  and  reverentially  baring  his  head  before  tho  body  of  the  vic- 
tim, he  said  to  them  : 

"  Unite  with  me,  gentlemen,  in  rendering  the  tribute  of  respect 
to  unfortunate  courage — to  a  brave  and  fallen  enemy." 

The  remainder  of  that  dreadful  day  was  passed  by  Madame  H. 
in  the  bitterness  of  grief.  After  witnessing  the  interment  of  her 
husband  with  military  honors,  this  unhappy  woman,  who  had  lost 
in  a  single  moment,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  peculiar 
horror,  all  that  made  life  dear  to  her,  except  her  boy,  sunk  into  a 
lethargy  of  sorrow — an  abandonment  to  wretchedness.  While  she 
had  a  murdered  husband  to  avenge,  a  helpless  child  to  protect  and 
save,  she  had  preserved  her  energies  of  mind  and  body  ;  but  now, 
when  the  assassin  had  undergone  the  shame  of  a  public  degrada- 
tion, and  the  prompt  and  terrible  justice  of  a  military  commission 
impended  over  his  head,  the  hapless  widow  could  think  of  nothing 
but  her  loss.  For  her  there  seemed  to  be  no  longer  cause  of  hope 
or  fear.  She  was  therefore  more  astonished  than  alarmed,  when, 
early  the  next  morning,  a  French  aid-de-camp  waited  upon  her, 
with  a  request  from  the  commander-in-chief,  that  she  would  repair 
immediately  to  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Without  a 
word  of  inquiry  or  remonstrance  she  arose,  took  her  child  into  her 
arms,  and  followed  the  messenger  of  the  general.  Led  to  the 
council-chamber  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
Madame  H.  found  herself  surrounded  by  all  the 
glories  of  the  republican  army ;  by  those  noted 
men  for  whom  such  wondrous  destinies  were  re- 
served ;  by  whom  crowns  w«re  to  be  won  and  lost. 
There  were  Murat,  Duroe,  Lannc6,  Dcsaix,  Mas- 
sena, Hoche  and  Bernadotte  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  the  general,  who,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor, 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  deep  and  pain- 
ful meditation.  On  the  entrance  of  Madame  H. 
he  stopped  abruptly,  motioned  her  to  be  seated, 
and  then,  after  gazing  for  a  moment  upon  the 
face  of  her  child,  with  a  gentle  smile  of  interest 
and  affection,  resumed  his  walk.  Madame  H. 
began  to  feel  alarm.  This  unexpected  summons, 
this  strange  reception,  the  silence  that  prevailed 
around  her,  all  combined,  first  to  surprise  and 
then  to  terrify  her.  A  vague  sensation  of  anxiety 
and  fear  oppressed  her  heart,  and  she  could  not 
command  her  nerves  for  the  utterance  of  a  single 
word  that  might  call  forth  a  solution  of  her 
doubts.  All  at  once  the  roll  of  a  drum  at  a  little 
distance  startled  her  from  her  painful  reveries. 
It  was  quickly  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry, 
and  the  general,  pausing  in  his  walk,  placed  his 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  led  her  to  a  window, 
from  which  she  beheld  in  the  square  below  the 
fearful  spectacle  of  a  military  execution  just  ac- 
complished. 

"  Look,  madame,"  ho  said,  in  a  calm,  yet  im- 
pressive tone.  "  The  man  whom  you  see  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground,  was  a  French  officer, 
whom  his  comrades  in  arms  have  condemned  to 
death,  for  the  assassination  of  an  Austrian  in  a 
city  taken  by  assault." 

He  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  glancing  round 
upon  the  officers  who  stood  near,  he  continued : 

"  You  arc  at  liberty  to  quit  Ivree  this  morning. 
General  Dcsaix,  whom  1  haTe  requested  to  be 
your  escort,  will  answer  to  the  republic  for  your 
safety.  Farewell,  madame;  report  to  the  Prince 
Charles  what  you  hare  seen  of  the  justice  main- 
tained in  the  armies  of  the  French." 

This  general,  at  that  time  first  consul,  was 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Napoleon. — 1'oitfo/io. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MYSELF. 

DT    WILLIE    X.    P  A  B  0  R  . 

I  tired  of  all  the  thousand  themes 
On  which  we  rhymesters  ply  the  pen ; 

The  vague  desires,  tho  various  schemes, 

Bubbles  on  fancy's  flowing  streams, 

That  fill  the  measure  of  their  dreams, 
To  charm  the  ears  of  maids  and  moo. 

And  so,  forsaking  star  and  care. 

The  maidon's  pride,  the  miser's  pelf; 
The  noisy  town,  the  quiet  grave; 
The  purling  tide,  the  rolling  wave; 
I  for  awhile  attention  gave 

To  one  sole  theme,  and  that — mysilf. 

The  past  to  memory  was  true, 

And.  at  my  bidding,  it  called  up 
Hopes—  cherished  when  my  years  were  few; 
Dreams — that  with  ripened  boyhood  grew  ; 
But  now,  unwelcome  to  my  view, 

Like  lees  from  life's  enchanted  cup. 

There  was  the  promise  of  my  years, 

Tlain  written  on  my  ample  brow; 
Ere  errors,  agonies  and  fears, 
Brought  with  thcin  heart-notes,  bathed  in  tears; 
Ere  I  had  sunk  beneath  my  peers ; 

What  answers  to  that  promiso  uow? 

Nothing  that  would  redeem  those  hours, 

Even  yet,  to  memory  sweet; 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  those  fair  bowers 
Have  withered  now.  and  evil  towers 
Supreme  above  her  sister  powers 

Of  sorrow  aud  deceit. 

I  look  along  the  path  of  years, 

And  see  life's  ruin  as  it  lies, 
Just  where  it  fell,  amid  the  jeers 
Of  scorning  oues,  who  uttered  sneers 
In  mockery  of  all  my  tears 

Aud  all  my  spirit  sighs. 

I  look  again,  and  now  I  sec 

A  simple  mound,  with  grass  o'erspread; 
There  sleeps  one  who  was  true  to  mo 
Through  peril  and  through  poverty  ; 
But  now  she  rests!  and  wearily 

I  watch  the  green  grass  o'er  her  head. 

I  can  but  own  my  life  has  been 

A  failure,  fatal  to  my  peace; 
1  missed  the  goal  I  hoped  to  gain, 
I  missed  the  measure  of  the  strain 
That  lulls  fame's  fever  In  the  brain, 

And  uow — when  shall  my  sorrows  cease? 

Myself!    Alas  for  theme  so  poor — 
A  theme  no  ono  heart  calleth  dear; 

I  stand  a  wreck  on  error's  shore, 

A  spectre  on  mirth's  jocund  floor, 

Throwing  a  shadow  evermore — 
Ah  me,  what  do  I  here  ' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LITTLE  ORPHAN. 

BT   MARY  A.  LOWKLI,. 

The  low-hung  clouds  had  drooped  all  day  over  that  little  green 
churchyard,  and  still  the  little  mourner  sat  there  upon  the  turf, 
weaving  the  small  blue  violets  into  wreaths  with  the  pale,  tender 
leaves  of  tho  hawthorn,  just  out  of  hud.  Large  drops  of  rain 
splashed  down  upon  the  clear  olive  brow,  and  bathed  the  pale 
check,  and  yet  she  stirred  not  from  the  freshly-turfed  mound.  She 
had  been  watched  by  eyes  of  which  she  was  unconscious  ;  and 
now  the  sound  of  footsteps  startled  her  not,  so  deep  was  her  ab- 
straction, so  self-contained  her  grief.  But  when  a  figure  came 
before  her,  and  a  kindly  face  met  her  now  upturned  eye,  she  be- 
trayed no  sign  nor  fear  of  agitation. 

"  Who  is  it  for  whom  you  are  making  those  garlands,  dear  ?" 
said  a  gentle  voice. 

"  My  mother,  sir,"  said  the  child ;  and  as  she  looked  at  his  sym- 
pathizing face,  she  hurst  into  a  new  passion  of  sorrowful  tears. 

Tho  stranger,  a  man  apparently  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  little  child,  and  passing  his  arm  about 
her,  tenderly  as  a  father  or  brother  would  do,  he  tried  to  hush  the 
convulsive  sobbing,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  her  slight 
frame  too  violently.  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  small,  dark 
hand,  and  the  stranger  then  had  an  opportunity  to  remark  her  ap- 
pearance. She  was  about  eleven  years  old,  he  judged  ;  with  small, 
finely  formed  limbs,  and  a  face  which  showed  no  hue  but  the  olive. 
Dark,  spiritual  eyes,  from  which  the  sparkle  had  been  dimmed  by 
recent  tears,  teeth  whose  snowy  whiteness  was  almost  painful  to 
the  eye,  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  face,  met  his  gaze. 

No  flashing  of  red  blood  came  into  that  cheek ;  it  was  as  if  chis- 
elled from  dark  marble.  Only  in  the  lips  was  a  faint  crimson, 
scarcely  perceptible.  Not  a  blue  vein  to  be  seen  in  the  temples ; 
and  yet  she  was  a  glorious  little  creature.  The  dark  crisp  waves 
of  hor  long  hair  were  gathered  up  at  the  back  of  her  neck  by  a 
largo  silver  arrow,  and  a  cross  of  the  same  hung  from  her  girdle. 
Her  dress  was  a  simple  loose  robe  of  some  black  material,  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  a  broad  leather  belt,  and  coming  np  very  high 
round  the  throat,  while  it  left  the  arm  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Ex- 
cepting the  arrow  and  cross,  the  dress,  although  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean,  betokened  something  like  poverty — so  coarse  anil  plain 
was  its  material. 


15  v  degrees,  as  she  could  speak,  she  related  to  her  new  friend 
the  death  of  her  mother  and  only  brother — the  long,  long  absenco 
of  her  father,  and  her  utt»r  destitution  of  friends  and  money,  in  a 
strange  land,  and  wasting  with  grief  for  her  desolate  state.  If  she 
could  get  back  to  Germany,  she  would  find  some  one  to  take  care 
of  her,  and  if  she  could  but  keep  back  her  tears,  she  would  hire 
an  organ  and  go  round  until  she  could  get  money  enough  to  tako 
her  back ;  but  her  heart  was  so  sore,  she  could  not  bear  the  sound 
of  music.  Her  name  was  Dahl,  she  said — Zaira  Dahl.  She  was 
named  Zaira  after  an  Italian  friend  of  her  mother's,  who  was  also 
an  Italian  by  birth,  although  her  father  was  a  German.  But  there 
was  no  trace  of  German  blood  to  be  seen  in  their  child — she  was 
all  Italian. 

The  poor  child  might  have  lighted  upon  a  worse  person  than 
Rufus  Trent ;  and  yet  there  were  people  who  thought  very  ill  of 
him,  too,  and  would  have  shuddered  to  think  of  his  voluntarily 
adopting  a  little  girl — for  even  while  the  child  was  telling  her 
simple  story,  the  purpose  was  formed  in  his  mind. 

Many  faults  had  Rufus  Trent.  He  was  an  only  son,  left  at  an 
earlv  age  with  a  large  fortune — so  large  that  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  acquire  any  profession,  and  had  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  travelling.  He  came  back  from  his  travels  with  a  look 
that  spoke  of  something  more  than  mere  weariness  or  satiety.  He 
walked  apart  from  others,  paid  no  homage  at  tho  shrines  that  were 
dulv  decked  with  gems  and  laces  for  his  adoration,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  "  not  loved  tho  world,  nor  the  world  him." 

Abroad,  he  had  drained  tho  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs.  At 
home,  he  refused  to  mingle  with  those  who  drink  loss  deeply.  On 
his  native  soil  he  was  at  least  free  from  stain.  His  patrimony  was 
undiminished,  his  broad  lauds  free,  and  the  giant  oaks  had  not 
been  ever  thinned  in  his  ancestral  woods.  Some  vain  babble  there 
was,  that  a  terrible  disappointment  in  a  foreign  country  had  blight- 
ed his  happiness,  had  seared  his  heart,  and  perhaps  steeped  him  in 
crime ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  few 
would  have  dared  to  speak  it  loudly.  It  was  named  only  in  whis- 
pers, and  with  closed  doors. 

Since  he  returned  home  he  had  experienced,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  a  feeling  of  utter  loneliness.  He  scorned  the  society  about 
him,  and  would  neither  bend  to  them,  nor  receive  their  hollow 
compliments.  His  home,  therefore,  was  silent  in  its  deep  quietude 
of  wood  and  vale,  and  mountain  and  rill — all  his  own,  never  in- 
truded upon  by  strangers.  In  the  house,  only  one  old  servant, 
who  had  been  with  his  mother  during  her  last  sickness,  and  a  man 
and  boy,  who  took  care  of  the  grounds. 

What  would  Hannah  Drurysay,  if  he  carried  home  this  child  to 
increase  her  cares  and  labor !  Little  would  she  care,  if  it  only 
made  him  happy  ;  for  never  were  servants  more  attached  to  a 
master — never  was  master  more  tender  and  indulgent  to  servants. 
So,  after,  soothing  the  little  girl's  tearful  sorrow,  he  took  her  home. 

"I  havo  brought  you  a  present,  Hannah,"  he  said,  as  ho  drew 
tho  child  into  the  largo  room  where  Hannah  reigned  mistress. 
"  You  will  be  kind  to  her,  for  she  has  neither  father  nor  mother." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Hannah;  and  her  voice  of  genuine  pity 
scaled  a  bond  that  was  never  broken.  Tho  child  was  "  a  present  " 
to  her  forever,  and  she  always  called  her  "  her  own." 

Mr.  Trent  called  her  Hannah's  child,  too ;  and  ho  allowed  her 
to  come  and  go  as  sho  pleased,  either  to  his  own  parlor  or  Han- 
nah's. He  would  look  at  her  as  sho  sat  reading,  as  she  best  loved 
to  do,  on  a  low  stool  by  the  fire,  and  think  how  beautiful  she  was 
growing.  Her  presence  made  his  room  seem  less  lonely ;  and,  in- 
stead of  exacting  gratitude  to  her  for  tho  home  he  gave  her,  he 
was  grateful  to  her  for  her  presence  there.  It  was  like  an  angel's 
wing  overshadowing  his  household — the  continual  presence  of  that 
little  pure  and  innocent  child. 

She  had  ceased  to  weep  for  her  mother,  now  that  she  had  found 
other  friends.  She  loved  old  Hannah  so  well,  that  sho  would 
eagerly  lay  her  book  aside,  and  run  to  execute  any  little  demand 
upon  her  time.  No  heavy  task  was  assigned  her.  But  her  denr- 
cst  work  was  to  wait  on  her  benefactor.  He  would  not  take  a 
cop  of  tea  even  from  any  other  hand  than  hers,  and  it  was  she 
who  prepared  his  breakfast  every  morning,  to  Hannah's  manifest 
vexation. 

He  would  not  send  her  to  school,  but  had  masters  attend  her  at 
home,  and  her  proficiency  in  her  studies,  though  not  remarkable, 
was  still  quite  good.  She  did  not  acquire  rapidly,  hut  she  retained 
everything  she  learned.  She  had  no  taste  for  mere  accomplish- 
ments, and  ho  did  not  press  her  to  learn,  for  he  had  become 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  unvarying  round  of  young  ladies'  music 
and  painting.  Zaira  sung ;  but  it  was  just  as  a  bird  trills  out  its 
native,  wild  bursts  of  song.  She  knew  no  art,  no  measured  swells 
or  cadences.  How  he  loved  to  hear  her  wake  up  the  echoes  of  tho 
large  hall,  where  her  birdlike  notes  deepened  on  his  car  as  he  sat  in 
his  own  quiet  room.  And  how  she  would  hush  up  as  she  came 
into  his  presence,  until  he  urged  her  to  sing  to  him  ;  and  then  she 
would  draw  np  her  low  scat  to  his  side,  and  leaning  her  arm  upon 
his  chair,  she  would  pour  forth  a  full  stream  of  glad  music,  such 
as  never  comes  from  tho  trained  throats  of  fashionable  voung 
ladies. 

"  You  would  make  your  fortune  with  that  voice,  Zaira,"  he 
once  said  to  her.  "  Suppose  that  I  set  you  up  with  an  organ,  and 
let  you  try  street  practice." 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  she  said,  quietly.    *'  When  shall  I 

begin  I" 

He  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  three 
years  that  she  had  now  spent  in  his  house,  he  asked  himself  the 
question  what  should  he  really  do  with  her  ?  "  Time  enough  to 
answer  that  question,"  he  said  to  himself;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  she  had  altered  since  he  brought  her  home,  a 
little  tearful,  tawny  child. 

He  had  spared  no  expense  in  her  dress,  always  getting  rare  and 


costly  material,  although  she  would  wear  no  color  but  black  or 
white.  The  silver  arrow  had  given  place  to  a  pearl  one,  and  so 
had  the  cross ;  the  hair  had  grown  darker  and  longer,  but  the 

waves  were  as  perceptible  as  ever. 

To-day  she  was  radiant.  Her  lip,  now  full  and  red  with  health, 
had  curled  just  a  little,  when  he  spoke  of  her  singing  in  the  street ; 
and  with  that  scarce  perceptible  curl,  there  came  a  memory  flash- 
ing up  from  the  past,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  she  recalled  the  form  of 
one  whom  he  had  known  in  Italy.  And  for  three  years  he  had 
loved  this  little  child,  and  never  known  why.  A  child  no  longer, 
she  was  bursting  upon  him  in  the  fresh  glow  of  early  womanhood. 
Just  so  had  Teresa  looked  in  her  bridal  garments  on  the  day  when 
he  saw  another  kneel  by  her  at  the  altar,  bearing  her  away  from 
his  own  faithful  heart. 

For  nearly  sixteen  years  he  had  been  trying  to  shut  out  this 
vision,  and  now  it  was  coming  back  to  him  by  his  own  hearth- 
stone. He  had  wandered  in  other  lands,  trying  to  drown,  with  the 
Lethean  cup  of  pleasure,  all  memory  of  the  Italian  Teresa.  He 
knew  she  was  not  happy  with  the  man  for  whom  she  had  forsaken 
him.  He  knew,  afterwards,  that  she  had  suffered  from  poverty, 
desolation  and  sickness ;  that  she  and  her  children  had  left  their 
home,  and  wandered  no  one  knew  where.  Could  this  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  which  had  kept  him  so  long  from  finding  her! 
Was  the  name  of  Dahl  assumed  ?  For  so  sure  as  love  hud  ever 
breathed  from  the  mother's  lips  to  his  listening  ear,  this  was  Te- 
resa's child — and  yet  he  had  never  seen  it  before. 

Question  after  question  succeeded,  and  every  artless  answer 
deepened  his  conviction.  From  Zaira  he  gathered  enough  to  know 
that  her  mother  was  deserted,  that  she  was  broken-hearted,  and 
that  when  her  youngest  born  had  died,  she  hnd  but  one  pang  in 
dying — leaving  her  helpless  child  to  the  uncertain  mercy  of  tho 
world.  Could  she  have  known  that  he  would  have  protected  her, 
how  would  the  pang  have  been  softened ! 

For  awhile  Trent  almost  sunk  beneath  his  emotions.  Never  for 
a  moment  had  he  ceased  to  love  Teresa.  He  was  but  a  boy  when 
he  first  saw  her,  and  she  was  a  radiant  woman,  brilliant  with  all 
the  fascinations  of  the  daughters  of  Italy  ;  but  he  loved  her  with  a 
deep  and  undying  love,  and  she  returned  it.  Then  a  bitter  misun- 
derstanding rose  between  the  two  fiery  hearts,  and  in  a  moment  of 
passion  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  cold,  calculating  German,  to 
whom  she  had  really  transferred  her  love.  How  often  had  Trent 
repeated  to  himself  the  words  which,  of  all  others,  expressed  his 
sensations  at  that  period ;  and  in  this  hour  they  returned  to  him 
again  with  added  force  : 

"  I  saw  thee  wedded— thou  didst  go 

Within  that  sacred  aisle, 
Thy  young  cheek  in  a  blushing  glow 

Betwixt  a  tear  and  smile. 
Thy  heart  was  glad  in  maiden  glee, 
And  he  it  loved  so  fervently, 

Was  faithless  all  the  while. 
I  hate  him  for  the  vow  he  ipoke — 
I  hate  him  for  the  vow  he  broko 

Zaira  felt  conscious  of  a  change  in  her  guardian's  manner  to- 
wards her,  lint  she  could  not  fathom  it.  She  imperceptibly  fol- 
lowed out  this  change  in  her  own  conduct,  and  for  some  davs  the 
two  were  nearly  separated,  without  knowing  exactly  why. 

It  took  some  time  for  Trent  to  analyze  his  true  feelings  for  Zai- 
ra. Sometimes  he  acknowledged  no  feeling  but  that  of  an  almost 
paternal  love.  He  had  taken  her  as  a  child,  and  until  now  had 
regarded  her  as  such.  She  had  burst  suddenly  upon  his  sight  a 
woman — almost  as  beautiful  and  radiant  as  she  whose  image  had 
been  so  dear  to  his  boyish  fancy.  What  relation  could  ho  now 
bear  to  this  young  creature  !  Walking  hastily  up  and  down  bis 
chamber,  he  caught  a  glimpso  of  himself  in  the  mirror.  How 
little  had  time  changed  him  !  He  drew  from  a  desk  a  miniaturo 
of  himself  which  had  been  painted  expressly  for  Teresa,  but  which 
was  not  quite  finished  when  they  parted.  He  was  but  twenty  then; 
now  he  wan  nearly  twice  that  age,  and  yet  there  was  little  percep- 
tible change.  Not  a  silver  thread  in  the  dark  hair;  not  a  furrow 
in  the  high,  pale  brow.  Nothing  had  altered  except  the  expression. 
In  the  miniature  there  was  a  look  of  hopo  and  joy ;  the  face  re- 
flected back  from  the  mirror  had  neither. 

And  then  the  thought  eamc  over  him  that  she,  for  whom  this 
youthful  face  had  been  pictured  on  the  ivory,  who  had  gazed  upon 
it  as  it  grew  beneath  the  painter's  hand,  had  immolated  her  heart 
upon  this  unhappy  marriage,  and  then  lain  down  her  beautiful  and 
queenly  head  in  the  grave !  How  different  would  it  have  been, 
had  he  married  her  1  All  that  wealth  could  buy,  or  affection  sug- 
gest, would  have  been  showered  at  her  feet.  She  would  have 
been  living  now,  unchanged  perhaps  even  less  than  himself,  for 
she  would  not  have  been  borne  upon  the  billows  of  disappointment 
as  she  had  been.    No  ;  Teresa's  face  was  not  one  that  could  change. 

This  child  should  have  called  him  father !  He  was  that  to  her 
now  almost.  Conld  he  be  more  »  Or  how  could  lie  best  devote 
his  life  to  Teresa's  child  ?  It  was  a  hard  question,  and  Trent 
came  from  his  chamber  that  day,  darkly  feeling  how  little  tho 
present  can  repay  us  for  tho  past,  lie  looked  again  into  thoso 
clear,  beautiful  eyes,  and  he  almost  fancied  that  ho  saw  something 
which,  had  he  l>ecn  more  trustful,  would  have  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  loved  with  a  deeper  interest  than  he  hud  before  thought  it 
possible. 

Zaira  gave  him  tho  same  quiet,  unquestioning  obedience  that 
she  had  done  always.  From  the  moment  in  which  he  had  brought 
her  home  and  bestowed  her  upon  Hannah  Drury,  until  now,  his 
will  had  been  her  supremo  law,  and  it  was  also  her  supreme  plea- 
sure. Not  a  wish  did  he  but  remotely  hint  at,  or  even  look,  that 
her  ready  eye  did  not  see,  and  her  ready  hand  execute.  If,  in  the 
long  future,  he  should  find  some  being  whom  he  might  consider 
"  divinely  endued  "  to  become  Teresa's  successor  in  his  long  wid- 
owed heart,  would  she  be  to  him  what  this  little  Zaira  was  uncon- 
sciously becoming  ?  And  if  that  should  ever  happen,  in  what  rela- 
tion could  he  place  Zaira  to  him  or  his  wife  t 
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Ho  had  passed  out  into  the  small  hut  rare  conservatory,  which 
the  hands  of  Zaira  had  so  beautifully  tended,  and  was  leaning 
sadly  against  the  door,  looking  at  the  lovely  blossoms  that  were 
clustering  in  graceful  beauty  around  him.  From  within  he  heard 
her  sweet  voice  singing  a  sad,  low  strain,  the  echoes  of  which  had 
lingered  on  bis  memory  for  seventeen  years !  Teresa  had  sung 
it  for  him  again  and  again  ;  and  not  even  Teresa's  voice  had  the 
beauty  and  volume  which  dwelt  in  this  untutored  child  of  song. 
It  was  like  hearing  Teresa's  notes  from  the  other  world,  so  spiritual 
did  that  young  voice  seem  in  its  low,  sweet  tones. 

It  was  long  past  sunset,  and  while  Zaira  was  wondering  why  he 
stayed  from  her  so  long,  he  came  to  the  door  and  asked  her  to  go 
with  him  to  the  grove.  This  was  an  avenue  of  tall  oaks,  under 
which  they  frequently  walked,  and  to  which  they  had  given  the 
name  of  the  grove.  By  the  time  they  reached  it,  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  was  silvering  the  tops  of  the  giant  trees.  Under  these 
trees  Trent  had  placed  seats,  and  here  they  often  passed  long  hours 
reading.  He  drew  Zaira  to  a  seat,  and  told  her  the  hi.-tory  of  the 
past.  He  dwelt  longest  upon  his  own  misery  when  he  found  that 
he  had  lost  Teresa  ;  how  dark  and  cold  had  seemed  the  world,  and 
how  fondly  he  had  longed  for  companionship,  but  refused  to  take 
any  other  to  his  heart,  because  no  one  could  be  to  him  what  Teresa 
had  been. 

Zaira  wept  long  and  tenderly  at  the  sorrow  he  had  known ;  but 
when  he  told  her  that  this  being  was  her  mother,  she  looked  at  him 
with  an  almost  incredulous  surprise.  In  that  look  he  again  traced 
Teresa's.  Just  so  had  she  looked  at  their  Inst  parting.  Zaira's, 
perhaps,  had  more  of  dewy  softness,  less  of  fire ;  but  there  was  the 
same  dark,  liquid  depth,  the  same  expression  that,  under  strong 
excitement,  made  language  almost  superfluous.  That  expression 
in  Zaira's  eyes  seemed  to  ask  if  she  too  was  to  be  parted  from 
him;  and  in  that  question  seemed  involved  the  whole  of  her 
earthly  happiness. 

Lonely  and  desolate  enough  seemed  the  girl's  life,  if  now  she 
were  banished  from  the  roof  that  had  so  kindly  sheltered  her— the 
heart  that  had  so  cherished  her.  And  where  could  she  go  1  These 
were  thoughts  that  filled  both  their  minds  equally.  To  have  her 
stay  now,  just  as  she  had  done,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of; 
she  was  no  longer  a  child  to  be  petted  and  indulged.  She  had 
grown  up  suddenly  into  that  image  of  Teresa— that  wife  of  whom 
he  had  been  cruelly  defrauded.  He  was  here  free,  unshackled, 
scarcely  older  in  seeming  than  when  he  had  stood  by  Teresa's 
side,  almost  her  husband.  Could  he  but  annihilate  the  tima  be- 
tween those  two  periods— could  he  but  forget  that  she  was  Teresa's 
daughter!  Alas,  when  does  knowledge  bring  happiness  ?  Prom 
the  time  of  our  first  parents  until  now,  the  tree  of  knowledge  has 
borne  its  bitter  fruits. 

In  the  hush  of  midnight  ho  reflected,  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
need  bo  no  haste  in  his  decision ;  he  would  wait— wait  until  time 
should  develop  tho  best  or  the  worst  of  their  situation.  He  would 
go  away,  where  ho  could  judgo  calmly.  This  sudden  restoration 
of  Teresa  to  his  sight  might  perhaps  warp  his  judgment,  and  he 
would  leave  Zaira  with  Hannah,  and  travel  over  some  unvisited 
portion  of  his  own  country. 

There  was  genuine  sorrow  in  Zaira's  face  when  ho  camo  down 
unexpectedly  one  day  prepared  for  travel,  and  announced  his  in- 
tentiou.  There  wero  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  too,  that  latterly 
had  seemod  hardly  to  be  dry  at  all ;  and  almost  he  felt  like  giving 
up  his  plan  of  separation.  But  ho  wont;  and  Zaira  wandered 
about  the  house  and  garden  with  a  sad  faco  and  a  languid  step, 
that  brought  Hannah  to  her  side  with  roots  and  herbs,  and  a  thou- 
sand infallible  recipes  for  sickness. 

"  But  I  am  not  sick,  Hannah,"  she  persisted  in  saying. 
"Nover  tell  me,  deary,"  Hannah  would  answer.  "Don't  I 
know  the  tymtims  o/trypkusf  There's  your  back— that  aches,  I 
know,  for  you  walk  crooked,  and  you've  allers  bin  as  straight  as 
an  an-cr.  Then  your  head's  hot— that's  tryphus,  too ;  and  your 
eyes  arc  heavy.  So  now  drink  all  this  and  go  to  bed,  for  master 
will  never  forgive  me,  if  I  don't  take  care  of  you  while  he  is  gone. 
Says  ho  to  mo  that  very  morning,  '  Hannah,'  ssyi  he,  '  I  want  you 
to  see  to  her,'  says  he.  '  And  let  me  find  her  well  and  comfortable 
like,' says  he,  'when  Iconic  home.'    So  now,  I  am  going  to  do  it." 

And  Zaira  swallowed  tho  bitterness  for  tho  sake  of  tho  sweetness 
of  knowing  that  she  was  thus  cared  for  by  the  absent. 

Trout  was  gone  four  weeks.  He  returned  one  evening  as  unex- 
pectedly as  he  went,  Zaira  had  lived  through  Hannah's  proscrip- 
tions, and  was  coining  home  through  the  grove,  after  a  long  ramble 
in  tho  woods  beyond.  She  knew  his  step  as  he  came  up  behind 
her,  and  she  turned  back  to  meet  him.  Their  eyes  met  in  the  dim 
twilight,  and  they  knew  then  how  dear  they  were  to  each  other. 
These  four  weeks  had  shown  them  that  they  could  not  live  apart. 
To  her  ho  was  her  first  and  only  love.  To  him  she  was  the  new 
earthly  embodiment  of  that  which  made  at  once  his  boyhood's 
hope,  the  Buffering  of  his  youth,  and  now  lived  again,  renewed  in 
the  deep  happiness  of  his  manhood. 


[TVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

THE  CRAZY  CAPTAIN. 

BY  EDGAR  8.  FAUNS  WORTH. 


THE  ;EOL,IAN  HARP. 


This  instrument,  which  gives  forth  such  sweet  music,  should  be 
placed  in  tho  window  of  every  man's  house.  Its  "muttermgs 
will  do  more  to  harmonize  the  soul  than  any  other  thing  that  can 
be  devised.  Tho  JKoliun  Harp  consists  of  a  long  narrow  box  ot 
very  thin  deal,  about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  with  a  circle  in  the 
middlo  of  the  upper  side  of  one  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter,  in 
which  is  to  be  drilled  small  holes.  On  this  side  seven,  ten,  or 
more  strings  of  very  lino  gut  arc  stretched  over  bridges  at  each 
end,  liko  the  bridge  of  a  fiddle,  and  screwed  up,  or  relaxed  with 
screw-pins.  The  strings  must  all  bo  tuned  to  one  and  the  same 
note,  and  the  instrument  placed  in  some  current  of  air,  whero  the 
wind  can  pass  over  its  strings  with  freedom.  For  instance,  a  win- 
dow, of  which  the  width  is  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  harp, 
with  the  sash  just  raised  to  give  the  air  admission,  is  a  proper  situ- 
ation ;  when  the  air  blows  upon  these  strings  with  differ  .  it  degrees 
of  force,  it  will  excite  differeut  tones  of  sound.— Scientific  Amtncan. 


Wis  were  homeward  bound  with  a  fair  wind.  Two  bells  had 
been  struck  in  the  mid-watch  without  ono  of  our  men  having 
started  even  an  apology  for  a  story  ;  but  the  silence  was  at  last 
broken  by  the  following  inquiry  :  "  Does  any  man  on  this  fore- 
castle know  what's  become  of  Cap'n  Osborne  as  used  to  sail  out 
of  Boston  a  good  many  years  ago  V 

"  Which  d'ye  mean  V  said  an  old  foretopman  ;  "  there's  been 
a  good  many  of  that  name  masters  of  Boston  vessels  ;  but  I  never 
knew  anything  particular  about  any  of  'em,  unless  'twas  Cap'n 
Willis  Osborne." 

«  All !  he's  the  very  man !"  returned  the  other ;  "  I  sailed  with 
him  a  number  of  voyages,  off  and  on,  but  of  late  years  I've  lost 
track  of  him ;  but  do  you  know  what's  ever  become  of  him  V 

"  Run  mad— crazy— got  out  of  his  senses,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
finally  got  killed  by  a  whale,  which  was  the  most  rational  thing 
he'd  done  for  a  whole  cruise  ;  but  if  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  lis- 
ten for  tho  matter  of  a  few  minutes  or  so,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 

"  I  was  supercargo  of  the  Muscatino  barque;  Cap'n  Will,  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  commanded  her.  We  wero  bound  from  Bos- 
ton to  Valparaiso.  We  were  several  days  out  before  Cap'n  Will 
made  his  appearance  on  deck.  He  stayed  below  in  his  state-room, 
and  left  tho  barque  entirely  to  the  charge  of  his  officers ;  and  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  certain  ship  owners  in  Boston  had  got 
rather  a  queer  sort  of  man  to  command  the  fast  sailing  vessel  m 
their  service  ;  however,  I  saw  nothing  which  led  me  to  suppose  he 
was  not  in  his  right  mind,  rntil  one  day  when  we  were  a  little 
more  than  a  week's  sail  from  home,  it  begun  to  blow  in  squalls. 

"  The  second  officer  had  the  deck  at  the  time,  and  had  just  given 
orders  to  clew  up  the  royals,  when  Cap'n  Will  made  his  appear 
ancc  on  deck  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Boston.  '  Mr.  Toby,' 
said  he,  addressing  the  second  mate,  '  I  wish  you  to  recollect  that 
it's  expressly  against  the  laws  of  Neptune  to  ever  take  in  a  royal 
excepting  while  tho  vessel  lies  in  port ;'  then  looking  aloft,  he  re- 
called the  boys  who  had  gone  up  to  furl  tho  royals,  then  went  im 
mediately  below  again.  When  we  were  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  he 
came  on  deck  and  ordered  stun'-sails  set,  when  we  should  at  least 
have  been  under  single-reefed  topsails,  and  the  consequence  was, 
the  loss  of  the  booms  with  everything  attached. 

"After  this  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  officers  again— in  fact, 
ho  took  no  interest,  seemingly,  in  the  working  of  the  barque,  until 
one  night  off  Cape  Horn,  when  it  came  on  to  blow— and  it  did 
blow  a°tcrrific  gale,  too.  Not  caring  to  sleep,  I  left  my  berth  a 
little  past  four  bells  in  the  first  watch,  and  going  upon  deck,  joined 
the  mate  on  the  quarter-deck.  Every  stitch  of  canvass  had  been 
taken  in  and  furled,  with  the  exception  of  the  main-topsail  close 
reefed,  and  tho  fore-staysail ;  yet  the  barque  rolled  and  plunged 
fearfully,  and  tho  sea  continually  swept  her  decks. 

"  1  Have  you  noticed  how  singular  Captain  Osborne  appears  of 
late  V  said  the  mate,  addressing  me. 

"  Before  I  could  reply,  we  were  joined  by  the  object  of  his  in- 
quirv,  who  came  on  deck  with  nothing  on  but  his  pantaloons,  and 
his  'long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  iu  my  mind  but  what  he  had  gone  crazy,  and  taking  tho 
mate  a  little  further  aft,  I  told  him  my  fears. 

"  '  I  think  the  same,'  said  he,  '  but  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  see 
us  talking  here,'  and  requesting  me  to  stand  by  him  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  he  turned  away. 

"'Mr.  Freeman,*  said  tho  captain,  'go  forward  and  call  the 
other  watch,  and  prepare  to  make  sail.' 

"  '  They  are  already  on  deck,  sir,'  replied  the  mate.  "  I  have 
just  taken  in  the  fore-topsail,  and  was  obliged  to  call  all  hands.' 

"  The  captain  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  '  What  an  idea,' 
said  ho,  '  calling  all  hands  to  take  in,  a  mere  rag  like  that !  A 
mere  child  could  furl  it  without  difficulty  ;  but  I'm  glad  you've 
called  all  hands,  for  wo  need  them  to  make  sail;  we've  lain  hero 
becalmed  long  enough  ;  now  good-by  to  all  slow  sailing,  and  go 
forward,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  set  that  foro-topsail  again.' 

"  The  mate  hesitated  a  moment,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  cap- 
tain was  in  earnest,  then  went  forward  anil  set  the  sail,  although 
it  blew  so  violently  !t  was  with  difficulty  sheeted  home.  He  start- 
ed to  go  aft,  when  he  met  Cap'n  Will  coming  forward. 
"  '  Mr.  Freeman,'  said  he,  '  set  everything  forward.' 
"  '  It  wont  do,  sir,'  said  the  mate,  '  there's  already  more  canvass 
on  her  than  she  can  well  cany.' 

"  '  Set  everything  forward,  I  say,'  shouted  the  captain,  in  his 
ear,  '  or,  if  you  like  better,  you  may  go  below  and  keep  the  cabin- 
boy  from  throwing  the  anchors  overboard.  I'll  take  the  barque  to 
Valparaiso  before  daylight.  Loose  the  foresail,  men ;  see  the  hal- 
yards all  clear,  and  stand  by  to  sheet  home.  Wont  she  sail 
beautiful,  though  ■?  Some  of  you  boys  lay  up  and  cast  the  gaskets 
off  the  fore-top-gallant  sail  and  royal.  I'm  bound  to  be  in  port 
before  morning,  so  work  lively,  boys,  while  we  have  a  breeze.' 

"  '  Captain  Osborne,'  said  the  mate,  '  this  is  downright  folly,  to 
think  of  carrying  so  much  sail  in  such  a  gale  as  this.' 

"  '  Loose  the  fore-topmast  staysail  and  tho  jib,'  shouted  the  cap- 
tain, entirely  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  mate. 

"The  foresail  was  at  length  set ;  but  no  sooner  set,  than  the  lco 
sheet  parted,  and  the  sail  was  blown  into  ribbons  quicker  than  you 
can  sav  '  bclav  that.' 

"  '  Work  lively  with  those  head  sails  there,  and  bend  on  a  new 
foresail— it  ncver'll  do  to  lose  such  a  breeze  as  this.' 

"  Cap'n  Will  had  hardly  ceased  speaking,  when  the  jibboom 
parted  close  to  the  bowsprit,  and  camo  alongside  with  a  terrible 
crash,  throwing  the  man  who  was  loosing  the  jib  into  the  sea. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  fore-top-gallaut  and  fore-royal  mast 


went  over  tho  side,  carrying  overboard  the  two  boys  who  had  gone 
up  to  loose  the  fore-top-gallant  sail  and  royal. 

"  '  Lay  up  and  loose  the  mainsail,  and  shake  the  reefs  out  of 
the  main-topsail — we  want  more  kindling  wood.' 

"For  the  last  few  moments  I  had  watched  the  mate  closely,  and 
on  seeing  him  beckon  to  me,  I  left  the  quarter-deck,  and  made  my 
way  forward,  but  before  I  had  passed  the  main  rigging,  he  took  a 
belaving  pin  from  the  rail,  and  with  one  blow  felled  Cap'n  Will  to 
the  deck  ;  then  binding  his  arms  with  a  bit  of  seizing  stuff,  ho  lifted 
him  from  the  deck  and  carried  him  to  the  cabin,  and  into  the  state- 
room, then  fastening  the  door,  came  immediately  on  deck,  and 
ordered  the  barque  put  about  on  the  other  tack,  in  order,  if  possi- 
ble, to  save  those  who  were  overboard.  The  men  all  saw  the  truo 
stato  of  affairs,  and  obeyed  the  mate's  orders  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch ;  but  tho  barque  was  so  encumbered  with  the  fallen  spars, 
that  considerable  time  elapsed  before  we  could  clear  tho  wreck, 
and  put  about  on  the  other  tack  ;  and  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a 
sea  as  was  running  then ;  and  although  we  cruised  about  there  for 
a  long  time,  we  saw  nothing  of  the  missing  men. 

"Mr.  Freeman  mustered  all  hands  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
stated  to  them  his  belief  that  Captain  Osborne  was  crazy,  and  that 
while  any  symptoms  of  it  lasted,  he  should  take  the  command  of 
the  barque  upon  himself.  The  crew  had  seen  enough  that  very 
night  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  statement,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  take  command  of  the  vessel  as 
long  as  Captain  Osborne  should  show  symptoms  of  ins.mity. 

"  The  captain  was  securely  confined  in  the  cabin,  and  a  close 
watch  kept  upon  his  movements.  For  a  few  days  he  raved  inces- 
santly, although  he  did  not  appear  to  realize  how  matters  stood  on 
board  the  barque.  A  few  days  bofore  we  got  into  Valparaiso,  ho 
was  taken  dreadfully  sick  with  the  brain  fever,  and  remained  so 
most  of  the  time  we  laid  in  port ;  but  a  few  days  before  wo  started 
for  home,  he  began  to  rocovcr  not  only  his  health,  but  his  reason, 
and  had  forgotten  entirely  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  All 
he  knew  was  that  he  had  been  sick.  Ho  now  took  the  command 
of  the  barque  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  although 
he  several  times  remarked  to  the  mate  that  he  must  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  weather  to  have  carried  away  so  many  spars. 

"  When  we  were  three  days  out,  on  tho  homeward  passage,  the 
mate  had  a  fall  from  the  main-topsail  cross-trees  to  the  dock,  which 
broke  his  arm,  and  otherwise  disabled  him  so  that  he  was  unfit  for 
duty.  Cap'n  Will  stood  his  watch  for  him.  Everything  went  on 
finely  until  after  we  doubled  the  cape. 

"  One  fine  night,  while  we  wero  coming  up  the  South  American 
coast,  I  was  below,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  mate,  who 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  the  charge  of  his 
watch. 

"  '  I've  been  thinking,'  said  he,  '  that  I  should  go  on  deck  to- 
morrow and  try  to  stand  my  watch  again.  I  don't  exactly  like 
the  way  the  captain  has  appeared  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours  ; 
he  acts  strangely  ;  he  may  have  another  crazy  spell  for  all  I  know  ; 
at  any  rate  I  think  it  host  to  keep  watch  of  his  movements.' 

"  He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking,  when  we  were  startled  by  a 
tremendous  crash,  accompanied  with  a  shock  that  shook  the  barquo 
from  truck  to  kelson.  The  thought  of  the  instant  was  that  some 
vessel  larger  than  our  own  had  run  afoul  of  us.  We  both  rushed 
upon  deck  immediately,  but  not  a  craft  of  any  kind  whatever  was 
in  sight  excepting  our  own.  Tho  next  thought  was  that  wo  had 
struck  upon  a  coral  reef,  but  upon  going  forward,  I  knew  in  an 
instant  that  such  was  not  the  case,  for  our  starboard  bow  was  com- 
pletely demolished  from  the  top-gallant  rail  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  had  we  struck  upon  a  reef,  the  probability  is  that  the  damage 
done  would  all  have  been  below  the  water  line.  There  was  but 
little  time  to  spend  upon  conjectures,  as  the  barque  was  rapidly 
settling  in  the  water,  and  we  had  barely  time  to  provision  our 
boats  and  push  off,  before  tho  barque  went  down.  Upon  muster- 
ing our  men  we  found  them  all  safe  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
Will.  He  was  in  neither  of  the  boats  ;  but  his  disappearance  was 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  vessel,  by  tho 
man  who  had  been  last  at  the  wheel,  in  the  following  words : 

"  '  I  relieved  Jack  Bronson  at  the  wheel  at  four  bells.  I  had 
been  but  a  short  time  there,  when  Cap'n  Will  camo  up  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  says  to  mo,  'Ned,  go  forward  on  tho  forecastle 
and  seo  if  you  can  make  out  what  there  is  on  the  weather  bow.' 
I  was  going  to  strike  one  bell  for  some  one  to  take  the  wheel  whilo 
I  was  gone,  but  Cap'n  Will  stepped  up,  and  taking  the  wheel,  tells 
me  to  hurry  up  and  report  what  I  made  out  ahead.' 

"  '  I  went  right  away  forward,  and  soon  made  out  that  what  the 
captain  had  seen  was  a  very  large  sperm  whale  apparently  asleep 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  I  went  aft  and  reported  accordingly. 
At  the  course  wc  were  then  sailing,  wo  should  have  passed  some- 
what to  leeward  of  the  whale;  but  the  moment  Cap'n  Will  knew 
what  was  ahead,  he  had  the  yards  braced  in,  and  ordered  me  to 
keep  her  up  a  couple  of  points.' 

"  '  I  dare  n't  disobey  ordors,  although  I  knew  that  if  the  whale 
didn't  haul  off  or  go  down,  wc  should  be  afoul  of  him.  As  soon 
as  the  yards  were  braced  up,  Cap'n  Will  went  forward.  He  had 
hardlygot  on  to  the  forecastle  when  the  barque  struck  the  whale 
about  amidship,  and  tho  next  instant  his  tail  came  across  the  fore- 
castle directly  where  Cap'n  Will  stood— and  here  wc  arc  in  theso 
two  boats  as  the  natural  consequence' 

"  After  a  brief  consultation,  wc  headed  our  boats  for  Pcniam- 
buco,  and  having  pleasant  weather  and  a  smooth  tea,  wc  arrived 
there' in  a  little  more  than  two  days  from  the  time  the  barque  went 
down  so  unceremoniously,  and  wc  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
shipping  for  home." 


In  war  people  judge,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  success,  whatever 
is  the  opinion  of  tho  wiser  sort.  Let  a  man  show  all  the  good  con- 
duct that  is  possibW,  if  the  event  docs  not  answer,  ill  fortune  passes 
for  a  fault,  and  is  justified  but  by  a  few  persons.— St.  Evremond. 
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HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Henry  "William  Her- 
bert, so  well  known  and  admired  by  his  various  works 
published  under  his  own  name  and  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Frank  Forrester,"  was  drawn  for  us  by  C.  Barry,  from 
a  fine  daguerreotype  by  Meade  Brothers,  of  New  York. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  London,  April 
7,  1807.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
William  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester,  eminent  as  a 
man  of  science,  a  poet  and  a  liberal  politician,  and  a 
descendant  on  the  paternal  side,  from  the  historical 
houses  of  Pembroke  and  Percy.  Young  Herbert  was 
sent  to  Eton  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  grad- 
uated at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1829.  Of  the 
educational  advantages  afforded  him  he  made  excellent 
use,  and  though  he  is  cntirly  untinctured  by  pedantry, 
there  arc  probably  few  men  "of  his  age  who  are  more 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  classical  languages  and  litera- 
ture, lie"  is  also  familiar  with  the  modern  European 
languages,  is  well  read  in  history,  and  possesses  a  large 
share  of  antiquarian  lore.  He  commenced  life  with  a 
fortune  ample  enough  for  the  gratification  of  all  his 
tastes — his  love  of  study,  of  travel,  and  of  the  exciting 
sports  of  the  field  and  forest— but  a  sudden  reverse  in 
1830,  forced  him  to  rely  upon  his  education  and  literary 
ability  for  support.  He  came  to  this  country  in  De- 
comber,  1831,  and  for  eight  years  thereafter  was  em- 
ployed as  a  Greek  teacher  in  a  classical  school  of  high 
repute.  While  thus  engaged  he  also  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  authorship,  and  from  1833  to  1836,  edited  the 
"  American  Monthly  Magazine "  with  signal  ability, 
besides  writing  for  various  other  periodicals.  In  1835, 
he  published  a  novel,  entitled  "  The  Brothers,  a  Tale  ot 
the  Fronde."  We  well  remember  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  first  reading  of  this  spirited  work,  an  im- 
pression" resembling  in  its  pleasurable  character  that 
awakened  by  the  first  perusal  of  a  romance  by  Scott. 
Subsequent  "and  recent  readings  have  only  confirmed 
the  opinion  then  formed  of  it.  It  is  a  dashing,  dramat- 
ic narrative,  that  grasps  the  attention  of  the  reader  at 
the  outset  and  harries  him  along  breathless  to  the  close. 
The  incidents  arc  strange  and  startling  but  not  improb- 
able, and  the  characters  sketcheil  with  a  few  vigorous, 
decided  strokes  of  the  pencil.  The  manners  and  spirit 
of  the  age  are  happily  reproduced,  and  the  story  ends, 
like  a  stirring  drama,  with  a  brilliant  denouement.  This 
fine  story  was  followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  a  work  distinguished  by  the  same 
vigorous  style,  the  same  bold,  truthful  portrait-painting  and  the 
same  marvellous  perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  past.  These  works, 
like  the  subsequent  performances  of  Mr.  Herl>ert,  repubHshed  in 
England,  created  a  powerful  sensation  there,  and  established  the 
literary  reputation  of  their  author.  Their  success  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  harassing  occupation  of  teaching,  and  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  literature.  In  1842,  he  published  "  Marma- 
duke  Wyvil,"  an  historical  novel,  and,  in  1846,  the  "  Roman 
Traitor,"  a  romance  founded  on  Catiline's  conspiracy  against 
Rome.  Equally  successful  with  these  works  have  been  his  "  Field 
Sports  of  North  America,"  and  "  Fishes  and  Fishing  of  North 
America,"  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Frank  For- 
rester," and  displaying  both  the  experience  of  a  thorough  sports- 
man and  the  knowledge  of  a  naturalist.  His  various  sporting 
sketches  published  in  periodicals  of  the  dayi  are  remarkably  spir- 
ited and  telling.  In  1848  his  scholarship  and  poetical  talent  were 
displayed  in  a  poetical  translation  of  the  "  l'romcthcus  "  and  the 
"  Agamemnon  "  of  JEschylus.  Had  Mr.  Herbert  chosen  to  cul- 
tivate his  gift  he  might  have  won  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  poet. 
His  "  Wellington  sonnets,"  written  for  and  published  in  this  paper, 
are  brilliant  proofs  of  poetical  genius.  We  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate the  various  productions  ot  Mr.  Herbert's  fertile  pen. 
Among  them,  and  particularly  deserving  mention,  is  a  series  of 
historical  works  included  in  his  later  performances,  entitled,  the 
"  Captains  of  the  Old  World  as  compared  with  great  modern 
strategists,"  the  "  Cavaliers  of  England,"  the  "  Knights  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  France,"  and  the  "  Chevaliers  of  France." 
His  historical  works  appear  to  be  equally  popular  with  his  novels 
and  romances.  A  vigorous  anil  picturesque  style,  an  untiring 
verve,  an  artistic  grouping  of  characters,  enchain  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  He  docs  not  give  us  the  dry  bones  of  history — he 
clothes  them  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  makes  the  storied  heroes  of 


HENRY  W.  HERBERT. 


the  past  speak  and  act  before  us  as  living  men  and  not  as  phan- 
toms. It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  ably  won  a  high 
position  among  the  distinguished  English  authors  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


PRINTERS'  ALMSHOUSES,  TOTTENHAM,  ENGLAND. 

We  present,  below,  an  accurate  representation  of  the  alms- 
houses recently  erected  and  formally  inaugurated  at  Tottenham, 
England,  for  the  reception  of  aged  and  infirm  members  of  all 
branches  of  the  printing  trade.  The  buildings  will  accommodate 
a  large  number  of  persons,  though  only  six  have  yet  availed  them- 
selves of  this  charity.  The  inmates  of  the  institution  receive,  in 
addition  to  the  gratuitous  house  accommodation,  a  certain  week- 
ly allowance,  which  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  any  other 
means  of  subsistence  which  the  recipient  may  possess.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture,  and  occupies  three  sides 
of  a  square,  the  fourth,  fronting  the  road,  being  tastefully  laid  out 
as  a  garden.  It  contains  between  thirty  and  forty  rooms,  and  will 
give  accommodation  to  about  twelve  couples,  allowing  a  neat  and 
commodious  sitting  room  and  bedroom  and  kitchen  to  each  couple. 
The  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  on  which  occasion  a  grand  breakfast  was  held  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  the  building.  Earl  Stanhope,  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, whose  family  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
printing  trade,  in  both  a  literary  and  mechanical  point  of  view, 
most  appropriately  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  noble  chair- 
man and  the  stewards,  comprising  the  representatives  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading  publishing  firms  of  London,  as- 
sembled at  the  building,  and  were  conducted  over  the  whole  estab- 
lishment by  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Webb.  The  inspection  of 
the  building  being  concluded,  the  whole  party  retired  to  the  pavilion 
erected  on  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  almshouses,  where  a 


breakfast  was  served,  at  which  Earl  Stanhope  presided. 
In  the  evening  a  grand  tea  party,  followed  by  a  concert 
and  a  ball,  in  celebration  of  the  inauguration,  took 
place  at  the  Highbury  Barn  Tavern,  at  which  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  persons  connected  with 
the  mechanical  portion  of  the  printing  trade  were  pres- 
ent. On  the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  alms- 
houses, a  neighboring  Quaker  lady  (an  acquaintance  of 
Elizabeth  Fry),  rapidly  approaching  threescore  years 
and  ten,  visited  the  institution,  and,  having  inspected 
the  building,  presented  each  of  the  newly-elected  in- 
mates with  five  shillings,  and  directed  them  to  send  to 
her  residence  every  other  morning  for  a  supply  of  new 
milk  ;  nor  did  this  kind  visitor  depart  without  leaving 
a  donation  in  the  subscription  box  and  her  name  en- 
rolled in  the  visitors'  book.  The  subscriptions  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  exceeded  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  public  charities  of  Englnnd  are  numerous  and  mu- 
nificent, and  they  had  need  be  so,  for  misery  and  desti- 
tution are  rife  there.  It  requires  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  philanthropist  only  to  alleviate  and  assuage  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor — to  banish  them  entirely  is  out  of 
the  question. 

A  FASCINATING  LION. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  says  Jules  Gerard,  the  great 
lion  hunter,  a  young  man  named  Seghir,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Amamcra,  established  in  the  Aures  moun- 
tains, fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl  who  hod  been  refus- 
ed to  him  by  the  father  on  account  of  his  poverty.  The 
young  people,  however,  were  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  one  fine  evening  the  girl  ran  away  with  her 
lover.    The  distance  being  considerable  between  the 
two  douars  and  the  road  extremely  perilous,  Seghir  had 
armed  himself  from  head  to  foot.    Already  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  road  had  been  cleared,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  hear  the  dogs  of  the  douur  towards 
which  they  were  rapidly  advancing,  when,  all  at  once, 
a  lion,  who  till  that  moment  had  lain  concealed  behind 
the  bushes,  rose  and  walked  straight  towards  them. 
The  young  girl  shrieked  so  fearfully  that  her  cries  were 
heard  by  the  people  in  the  tents,  and  several  of  tho 
men  immediately  seized  their  arms  and  rushed  out  to 
the  rescue.    When  they  reached  the  spot  to  which  they 
were  directed  by  the  screams  of  the  young  maiden,  they 
saw  the  lion  walking  slowly  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
Seghir,  with  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  him,  and 
leading  him  thus  towards  the  forest.    The  young  girl  did  all  she 
could  to  prevent  her  lover  following  the  lion,  or  induce  him  to  let 
go  his  hold  of  herself,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  kept  dragging  her  on 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  saying :  "  Come,  my  beloTed,  come, 
our  master  will  have  it  so,  we  must  go  I"    "  But  your  weapons," 
she  cried,  "  what  are  they  good  for,  if  not  to  save  me  V  Wea- 
pons !  I  have  none,"  answered  the  fascinated  wretch  ;  "great  lord, 
believe  her  not,  she  lies — I  am  perfectly  unarmed,  and  will  follow 
you  wherever  you  will  I"    At  this  moment  the  Arabs,  eight  or  ten 
In  number,  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  couple, 
perceiving  that  the  lion  would  very  soon  have  them  in  the  forest, 
fired  everv  one  of  them  upon  him  ;  but  on  finding  that  he  did  not 
fall,  they  took  to  their  heels.    The  lion  sprang  upon  Seghir,  and 
with  one  bound  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  smashing  his  head  at  a 
bite  ;  after  which  he  laid  down  by  the  side  of  the  young  girl,  plac- 
ing his  huge  paws  upon  her  knees.    The  Arabs  now  finding  that 
the  lion  did  not  condescend  to  pursue  them,  took  courage  and  re- 
turned, and  having  reloaded  their  guns,  prepared  again  to  fire  ;  but 
being  afraid  of  killing  the  girl,  they  told  her  to  try  to  get  a  little 
way  from  the  lion,  which  he  allowed  her  to  do,  without  ever  los- 
ing-sight of  her.  The  moment  the  guns  of  the  Arabs  were  levelled 
at  him,  the  lion  sprang  into  the  midst  of  them,  seized  one  with  his 
teeth  and  two  others  with  his  claws,  dragging  them  together,  so  as 
to  make,  as  it  were,  one  bundle  ;  then,  placing  under  him  that 
mass  of  palpitating  flesh,  he  instantly  smashed  the  three  heads,  as 
he  had  done  that  of  Seghir.    Those  who  escaped  ran  to  the  douar 
and  told  the  story,  but  no  one  was  bold  enough  to  return  for  anoth- 
er attack.    The  "lion  then  carried  the  woman  into  the  forest.  Next 
dav  thev  came  to  carry  away  the  bodies  of  the  four  men ;  as  to  tho 
voiing  girl,  nothing  was  found  but  her  hair,  her  feet  and  her  clothes. 
Is  it  true  that  the  lion  has  tho  power  of  fascination  over  weak  or- 
ganizations !  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  Arabs  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  give  numerous  examples. — Spirit  of  the  Times. 
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FRANCE  AND  THIS  COUNTRY. 
Some  months  since  there  was  certainly  a  little  unpleasant,  uneasy 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  relations  subsisting  between  this  country 
and  France.    The  very  want  of  anything  tangible  to  create  this 
feeling,  produced  a  certain  uneasiness — for 

 "  trifles  light  as  air, 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ." 

There  was  a  story  going  about  that  Marshal  Vaillanthad  insulted 
the  officers  of  our  army  sent  abroad  to  pursue  military  investiga- 
tions, that  raised  our  blood  to  fever  point.  But  the  trouble  has 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  marshal's  disclaimer,  and  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  the  "winter  of  our  discontent"  has  been  made  "glori- 
ous summer"  by  a  perfect  cordiality  existing  between  France  and 
America.  This  is  just  as  it  ought  to  bo.  Of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  we  should  least  lik«  to  have  a  quarrel  with  France.  We 
can  never  forget  the  service  done  by  the  ready  money  and  the  gal- 
ant  hearts  and  strong  arms  that  France  sent  to  us  in  the  days  of 
our  sore  trial  and  our  sore  need.  It  would  be  with  extreme  regret 
that  we  should  cross  swords  with  the  countrymen  of  Lafayette,  of 
Rochambcau  and  of  D'Estaing.  When  the  parent  country  forced 
us  into  revolution,  France  came  to  our  aid  with  a  fraternal  alacrity 
and  cordiality.  No — wc  can  never  forget  it.  A  war  with  France 
would  be  like  a  civil  war.  When  General  Jackson,  in  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's time,  demanded  the  payment  of  the  French  claims,  with  a 
menaco  of  war  in  the  event  of  refusal,  our  admiration  of  the  old 
hero's  pluck,  and  our  consciousness  of  being  in  the  right,  did  not 
baninh  a  sorrowful  feeling  at  the  very  idea  of  coming  into  armed 
collision  with  an  old  friend.  But  the  danger  passed,  and  the  lit- 
tle ill  feeling  to  which  wc  have  alluded  subsided  too.  France, 
England  and  the  United  States,  united  together  in  the  bonds  of 
a  common  intorcst,  should  cultivate  feelings  of  cordial  amity. 
Each  nation  is  great  enough,  and  each  nation  has  a  sufficiently 
independent  sphere  of  action,  to  view  each  other's  magnitude  and 
increase  without  jealousy  and  without  hostility. 


Markino  up. — The  Evening  Gazette  tells  a  good  story  of  some 
burglars  who  decamped  from  a  dry  goods  store  they  had  broken 
into,  becauso  they  found  the  articlo3  marked  up  so  high  that  they 
couldn't  afford  to  take  them. 


ArpRnciATi ve  of  Art. — A  celebrated  landscape  of  Rubens, 
called  the  "  Rainbow  Picture,"  from  one  of  its  features,  was  lately 
bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  for  $18,000. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  An  oriental  traveller  told  Prince  Eugene,  in  1728,  that 
with  40,0  10  dragoons  he  could  capture  all  China. 

....  Many  deaths  havo  occurred  recently  from  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  weather  and  drinking  iced  water. 

In  tho  Pacific  Mills  and  Print  Works,  at  Lowell,  which 
manufacture  delaines  and  chenilles,  1G00  hands  are  employed. 

....  Tho  Rov.  Dr.  Kirk  has  been  conducting  divine  services  on 
Sunday  undar  a  tent  on  the  Common. 

....  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  said  to  be  sunk  in  imbecility  and 
physical  prostration — a  mere  wreck. 

....  The  Richmond  people  think  they  had  a  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake lately — the  houses  vibrated. 

....  A  lino  edifies  is  to  be  erected  by  Dr.  Dix  on  the  corner  of 
Boylston  and  Trcmont  Streets,  Boston. 

....  Deacon  Jonathan  Howe,  the  oldest  printer  in  Boston,  died 
lately  at  Cliarlostown,  at  the  age  of  75. 

....  The  century  plant  lately  exhibited  at  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y., 
had  18,000  blossoms  upon  it. 

....  A  man  named  Cane  was  terribly  injured  at  Bangor,  lately, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  a  circular  saw  in  motion. 

....  A  gentleman  at  Hartford  who  thoughtlessly  endorsed  a 
bank  bill,  was  obliged  to  pay  the  amount  it  represented. 

....  There  is  a  lady  in  the  town  of  Durham,  Me.,  married  88 
years  ago,  who  is  over  111  years  old. 

....  They  talk  in  Paris  of  a  canal  between  tho  Baltic  and  tho 
North  Sea  to  dodge  the  Danish  sound  dues. 

....  Mrs.  Heady,  of  New  Orleans,  who  has  been  in  straitened 
circumstances  for  years,  now  inherits  8250,000  in  England. 

An  editor  in  the  southwest  "  receives  challenges  and  fights 
duels  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M." 

  Ice  was  seen  at  tho  head  of  Valley  Fork  of  Elk,  Va.,  as 

late  as  the  twentieth  of  June. 

....  Tho  Emperor  of  France  has  determined  to  legitimatize  the 
marriage  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  to  Miss  Patterson. 

....  The  Chippewa  Indians  lately  feasted  on  boiled  dogs  at 
their  annual  "  medicine  dance  "  in  Minnesota. 

....  During  the  last  seven  years  it  is  said  that  1400  murders 
have  been  perpetrated  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

....  John  Grindcll,  the  pedestrian,  lately  ran  five  miles  at  Law- 
rence, in  this  State,  in  twenty-eight  minutes. 

....  The  season  at  Saratoga  and  Niagara  Falls  has,  thus  far, 
yieldod  a  fine  harvest  to  hotel  keepers. 

....  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  most  of  our  railroad  and 
steamboat  accidents  are  the  result  of  carelessness. 

....  The  tax  bill  for  the  current  year  in  New  York  city  is  over 
7,000,000  of  dollars — nearly  twelve  dollars  a  head. 

....  The  Sauk*  and  Foxes  lately  had  a  bloody  battle  with  tho 
Camanches,  and  completely  routed  them. 


go  ahead: 

We  used  to  think  that  the  first  words  that  an  American  baby 
learned  to  speak  were  "  papa  "  and  "  mamma,"  and  so  indeed  it 
was  in  the  slow-going  times  of  our  great-grandfathers.  "  Young 
America  "  couldn't  "  go  ahead  "  then  very  well,  for  its  very  dress 
impeded  its  free  action.  It  emerged  from  petticoats  into  knee 
breeches  and  long-skirted  coats,  and  its  movements  were  corres- 
pondingly old-fashioned.  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The 
first  words  the  infant  tongue  is  taught  to  lisp  is  "  go  ahead."  Fa- 
ther and  mother  are  secondary  enunciations  and  considerations. 
The  continent  of  Europe  has  some  rather  fast  people,  and  among 
the  most  rapid  are  the  French,  whoso  Shibboleth  of  "En  avant  1" 
(forward!)  has  been  considered  as  tantamount  to  "go  ahead." 
But  the  French  "  forward  !"  has  not  a  quarter  the  significance  of 
our  "  go  ahead  !"  It  indicates  low  pressure — our  watchword  the 
greatest  possible  head  of  steam.  Old  Marshal  Blucher  was  called 
Marshal  "  Vorwarts  "  by  his  Prussian  followers ;  but  if  ho  had 
marched  in  company  with  Scott  or  Taylor,  his  command  would 
have  been  nowhere. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  by  the  letter  of  an  intelligent 
French  traveller,  speaking  of  the  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama.  He  says  honestly  that  both  the  French  and  English 
governments  sent  out  engineers  who  made  studies,  plans  and 
sketches,  and  employed  years  in  tho  business  entrusted  to  them, 
without  arriving  at  any  practical  result. 

"  The  Americans  came.  They  obtained  a  charter  and  a  con- 
cession of  land  of  the  government  of  New  Granada,  and  then  went 
to  work  with  their  customary  audacity.  After  a  very  summary 
survey  of  th«  localities,  they  started  from  one  ocean  to  reach  the 
other  by  the  aid  of  the  compass.  To  fill  up  bogs,  to  turn  rivers, 
to  avoid  too  great  obstacles,  to  surmount  difficulties,  to  rise,  to 
descend,  to  wind,  to  describe  curves,  but  always  to  go  ahead — such 
was  their  object,  and  on  a  fine  day  the  railroad  was  finished.  But 
what  a  railroad  !  One  must  be  a  Yankee — that  is,  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon  to  venture  on  it.  What  is  astonishing  and  in- 
comprehensible is,  not  that  travellers  pass  over  this  road — for,  once 
in  the  cars,  they  are  obliged  to  abandon  themselves  to  Providence, 
— but  that  engineers,  conductors  and  employe's  should  be  found 
who  willingly  consent,  for  any  salary,  to  expose  themselves  daily. 
It  is  euough  to  make  you  shudder  when  you  see  the  rails  over 
which  you  glide,  supported  at  prodigious  heights  by  trembling 
scaffoldings,  scarcely  stayed,  or  resting  on  a  moving  soil  mined 
and  swept  away  by  torrents  of  rain.  At  certain  points  where  you 
are  suspended  above  the  abyss  without  protection,  without  fences, 
the  level  of  tho  rails  is  destroyed  by  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  terraces  or  scaffoldings,  the  cars  roll  over  sloping  planes, 
and  the  slightest  pebble  on  the  track  would  be  enough  to  destiny 
an  equilibrium  already  sufficiently  compromised,  and  cause  tae 
whole  train  to  disappear  over  frightful  precipices." 

Of  course,  there  is  any  quantity  of  Gallic  exaggeration  in  all 
this,  and  the  letter-writer  admits  that  tho  conductors  and  employe's 
are  careful,  that  the  rate  of  speed  is  slow,  and  that  armies  of  labor- 
ers are  constantly  engaged  in  repairing  and  strengthening  the 
road ;  but  is  not  the  very  existence  of  this  railroad,  considering 
the  locality  and  the  difficulties  of  establishing  a  patent,  proof  of 
the  goahcaditiveness  of  our  countrymen — one  proof  among  a 
million  ? 

When  shall  we  slacken  this  national  velocity  ?  When  shall  we 
subside  into  the  moderate  pursuit  of  the  ends  of  sublunary  exis- 
tence'! Not- until  the  whole  continent  is  redeemed  and  occupied, 
regenerated  and  civilized.  When  the  whole  of  North  America  is 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  when  every  navigable  stream 
swarms  with  steamboats,  when  there  are  free  presses,  and  freo 
schools,  and  free  colleges  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  begin  to  pull  on  the  breaks  and 
open  tho  safety  valves. 


THE  ASPECT  OF  NATURE. 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  immutability  of  nature — in  the 
unchanging  aspect  of  those  glittering  stars,  that  soar,  and  sink, 
and  wheel  in  their  appointed  courses  forever  and  the  same.  We 
ascribe  to  them  benign  or  baleful  influences  according  to  our  moods, 
but  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  cold  and  unsympathizing.  They 
look  down  with  equal  brightness  on  the  city  of  the  dead  and  the 
city  of  the  living — on  the  corpse  and  on  the  bride.  Tho  nearer  we 
approach  the  earth,  the  more  epliemeral  are  the  objects  that  meet 
our  eyes.  The  trees  that  stand  for  centuries  yet  have  their  ap- 
pointed time  to  fall.  Even  the  steadfast  rocks  crumble  and  decay. 
The  life  of  man,  the  lord  of  all,  is  the  briefest  of  all.  Yet  some- 
thing in  everv  bosom  tells  us  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  and  above 
all  these  perishing  creatures — a  glorious  guerdon  reserved  for 
man's  immortal  spirit. 

Flowf.rs  in  Windows. — There  are  fewer  tests  of  a  happy 
home  than  a  display  of  beautiful  flowers  in  a  parlor  window.  In 
the  winter  in  the  city,  they  attract  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  like  the 
smiles  of  sunbeams. 

Distinguished  Arrivals  — Many  individuals  banished  by  the 
Vigilance  Committee  from  San  Francisco,  have  arrived  in  New 
York,  to  add  to  the  cares  of  tho  officials  of  Gotham. 

 •  ■  i  ■  ♦  

American  Actors. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  have  been 
prodigiously  successful  in  London.  We  were  sure  beforehand 
that  they  would  make  a  hit. 

An  odd  Idea. — In  England,  they  are  talking  about  presenting 

a  testimonial  to  the  jury  that  convicted  Palmer  of  poisoning ! 
— ,  ♦  — •  — 

True. — Difficulties  dissolve  beforo  a  cheerful  and  resolute  spirit, 

like  snow  drifts  before  the  sun. 


TRAVELLING. 

A  very  clever  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  a  paper  on 
travelling,  admits  that  his  countrymen,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not 
derive  those  advantages  from  travel  which  it  ought  to  yield.  In  a 
word,  they  do  not  understand  the  art  of  travel,  for,  justly  consid- 
ered, it  is  an  art.  The  Englishman  is  very  apt  to  carry  his  country 
with  him  in  his  travels.  He  usually  moves  about  with  a  prodi- 
gious amount  of  baggage,  including  as  many  British  cooking  im- 
plements as  he  can  scrape  together.  He  travels,  if  possible,  in 
company  with  his  countrymen — and  when  he  can  find  an  English 
hotel,  or  if  not  an  English  hotel,  an  establishment  where  English 
is  spoken,  he  puts  up  at  it.  He  goes  to  an  English  reading  room, 
whon  he  can  find  one,  and  reads  an  English  paper,  of  course.  He 
very  rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  acquire  beforehand  the  languages 
of  the  countries  he  proposes  visiting.  Consequently,  he  looks  at 
everything  through  an  English  medium,  and  has,  from  his  system, 
or  rather  from  the  want  of  it,  a  partial  and  one-sided  view  of  the 
land  ho  visits.  He  comes  back  with  his  prejudices  confirmed.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  honorable  exceptions  to  this  style  of  trav- 
eller, but  they  only  prove  the  rule. 

The  German,  on  the  other  hand,  travels  more  philosophically. 
He  posts  himself  up  thoroughly  in  the  history,  literature,  art,  go- 
ography  and  manners  of  the  strange  lands  with  which  he  designs 
to  make  a  practical  acquaintance.  He  goes  abroad  to  learn,  and 
he  comes  back  with  enlarged  views  and  a  good  stock  of  inform- 
ation. 

But  after  all,  we  think  the  Yankee  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  travel- 
ler— that  our  countrymen  possess  a  real  talent  for  travelling. 
They  are  sharp  and  inquisitive,  and  understand  how  to  gather  tho 
greatest  ampunt  of  information  in  the  shortest  given  time.  More- 
over, they  possess  a  faculty  for  acquiring  languages,  only  equal- 
led by  that  of  certain  exceptional  peoples  of  the  continent — the 
Poles  and  Russians,  for  instance.  And,  added  to  that,  the  social 
habits  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  fit  them  readily  for 
mixing  with  all  classes  of  people.  Their  peculiar  cleverness  ena- 
bles them  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  book  knowledge,  which  the 
Germans  possess  in  a  greater  degree.  But  the  Germans  are  apt 
to  undertake  too  much.  They  dive  rather  too  deep  and  mine 
rather  too  extensively ;  whereas  the  Yankee  traveller  suits  the 
extent  of  his  investigations  to  the  time  he  has  to  6pend  on  them. 


A  Traveller's  Tale. — Mr.  T.  was  relating  that  he  saw,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels  in  Japan,  a  church  a  thousand  feet  long. 
A  friend  checked  him  as  he  was  going  on,  and  Mr.  T.  added,  "  and 
two  feet  broad."  Everybody  laughed  at  this  absurdity,  when  the 
story-teller  flew  into  a  passion,  and  exclaimed  :  "  It's  my  friend's 
fault — if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I'd  have  mado  the  church  square." 


MARRIAGES. 

Iu  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmands,  Mr.  William  Moses,  of  Bath,  Me.,  to  Misg 
Lizzie  . I.  T.  Randall ;  by  itev.  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Horace  D.  Jerauld  to  Miss 
Mary  B.  Cooper;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Thomas  Walton  to  Miss  Sophia  Tay- 
lor;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cruft.  Mr.  William  W.  B>  erson  to  Miss  Abby  F.  Swaxey,  both 
of  ltoxbury  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Studley,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Bradford  to  Miss  Lucy  M. 
Whittaker;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  B.  Carney  to  Miss  Lizzie  Turner  Cobb; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr.  Daniel  Dorrington  to  Miss  Harriet  Harris. — At  Chel- 
sea, by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Capt.  Horace  II.  Watson,  Jr.  to  Miss  Anna  Freeman. 
—  At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Herrick  to  Miss  Em- 
ily F.  Moody,  both  of  Beverly. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Horn,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Selena  II.  Sanford. — At  Somerville,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Durfec,  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Wheelock,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Brack- 
ott. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Emmett  Weeks  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Green,  both  of  Cambridge. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Benjamin 
R.  Symonds,  Jr.  to  Miss  Sarah  0  Fillcbrown.— At  Waltham.  by  Itev.  Mr.  Hill, 
Dr.  Algernon  Coolidgc  to  Miss  Mary  Lowell. — At  Medferd,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Field, 
Mr.  Thomas  Clinton  Hooker,  of  Rome,  Italy,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Temple  Win- 
throp. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baruaby,  Mr.  William  S.  Campbell  to 
Miss  Ellen  Woodbury. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Peter  White,  22;  Mr.  Charles  Browne,  63;  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham, 34;  Miss  Helen  Callender.  56;  Mr.  George  Tiles  ton,  40;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
H  Twolrig,  24;  Mr.  Timothy  W.Bennett;  Mr  George  Dorr,  34.— At  Charles- 
town.  Mrs.  Caira  L  Pike.— At  Chelsea,  Mr.  Samuel  Ward.  29.— At  Cambridge- 
port,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.  Newman,  07.— At  Quincy,  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  71;  Mr. 
Jaincs  B.  Reed,  48. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Payson;  Widow  Mary  Rams- 
dell,  80;  Mr.  J.  Harris  Chadwell,  21.— At  Lynnfield  Centre.  Mrs.  Sally  Newhall, 
98.— At  Salem,  Widow  Mary  Pease.  82;  Mrs.  Sarah  Babbk'.ge,  87;  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  21 ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Morse,  54;  Mrs.  Mary  Tears.  50.— At  Marble- 
head.  Miss  Mary  G.  Stacey,  26. — At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  John  Dodge,  57  — At 
Groveland,  Mrs.  Sally  Colby,  formerly  of  Newburyport,  65. — At  Abington,  Mr. 
George  L.  Thompson.  56.— At  Marlboro',  Mr.  William  Felton,  75. — At  West 
Brookficld,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Henshaw,  66.— At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Daniel  Austin, 
8.3  — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lombard,  32.— At  Sandwich,  Mr.  Elislm, 
B.  Faunce,  of  Charlestown,  45.— At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Fanny  E.  Thayer.  34. 
— At  Hadlev.  Mr.  Samuel  Kellogg,  78.— At  Amherst,  Mrs.Zebinallawlcy,  81. — 
At  Goshen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyman  .lames,  84. — At  Dartmouth.  Widow  Hannah 
Thacher,  70;  Widow  Hope  Kirby,  70. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DItAWING-llOOM  COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  AH, 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  tooriginal 
talcs,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  bust  amkkican  author*,  and  the  cream  of 
tho  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  Utustrattd  with  numerous  accurate  enjjraviugs.  by 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 

Tlicy  arc  around  our  every  path ;  wo  feel 

Their  touch  upon  our  brows  when  summer's  breath 
Faun  the  pate  tfMftf  of  flu  wen,  and  bids  them  glow 

With  a  bright  splendor,  whispering  of  death. 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  with  folded  winjp  they  rest, 

And  to  the  valleys  steal  with  sure,  still  feet, 
Amid  the  broad  green  fields,  aud  on  the  heart 

Of  tho  bluo  »ca,  iu  tirwleis  baud*  they  meet. 

Where  tha  reil  sun  flinkn  low  o'or  battle  ground. 

And  halm  and  plumo  amid  thu  dust  aro  struwu — 
They  fall  on  white,  still  brows  like  kisw*  prest 

By  weeping  Lotc,  in  hope  to  wake  her  own. 
Slowly  the  stars  ariso — a  thousand  winds 

Are  on  tho  track  of  night,  and  o'er  the  plain 
Pour  their  low  roquiom,  then  with  patient  gaze 

Those  dark-robed  watchers  gather  by  the  plain. 

Whon  the  calm  hour  of  ovening  prayer  has  come, 

And  frioud  meets  friend,  and  gentle  words  are  said, 
And  kind  thoughts  for  tho  living  blond  with  tears 

That  fall  at  memories  of  tho  blansd  dead; 
With  fulded  hands  btftdfl  tlio  dear  home  hearth, 

And  heads  bowed  low  lily  and  lips  coiupreat — 
Tho  angols  of  the  shadows  staud  in  grief, 

That  on  warm,  loviug  hearU  their  touch  must  rest. 

Bach  human  life  at  first  iu  a  white  scroll 

Fmni  God's  great  library,  unsoilud  and  fair, 
Each  writes  upon  it  his  owu  destiny  in  part, 

But  none  cau  help  the  shadows  falling  there 
They  may  swoop  o'or  it  with  a  wild,  stern  wing. 

Blotting  the  dreams  which  love  iu  gladness  drew, 
Or  gently,  tenderly,  with  warm,  soft  breath 

Remove  each  »igu  that  telis  where  blossoms  grew. 

We  all  walk  somotitues  in  a  cloud,  and  feel 

A  trembling  longiug  which  we  may  not  speak, 
For  the  full  noonday  light,  which  from  the  walls 

Of  Christ's  fair  city  beams  upon  the  meok ; 
0  brothers!  whether  on  tho  mountain  top 

Of  glad  prosperity  our  feet  shall  tread, 
Or  in  the  vale  of  griof,  'tis  well  to  think 

From  His  dear  hand  are  light  and  darkness  shed. 

L.  II.  F. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

I1T  ALICE  C.  BENTON. 

Mrs.  Esdicott  was  a  very  quiet,  unassuming,  contented  far- 
mer's wife;  kind  and  hospitable,  and  quite  aide,  from  her  circum- 
stances, to  carry  out  her  intentions  of  bciii};  so.  Single-hearted 
and  genuine  herself,  she  never  suspected  any  under-current  in  the 
character  of  those  with  whom  she  associated ;  and  as  she  was  so 
unsophisticated,  she  was  very  liahle  to  deception  on  tho  part  of 
others  who  might  havo  a  motive  to  employ  it.  Her  house  was 
over  opon  to  all  who  might  seek,  from  motives  of  friendship  or  in- 
terest, a  ploasant  retreat  in  the  warm  season  ;  and  every  attention 
which  she  or  her  (laughters  could  bestow  was  at  their  service. 

It  was  not  an  unusual  circumstance,  then,  when  one  very  sultry 
afternoon  in  July,  a  carriage  stopped  lit  her  door,  and  deposited 
Mrs.  Watcrbury,  her  niece,  Miss  Hastings,  two  boys  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen,  and  a  little  girl  of  seven.  The  day  was  hot  and  dusty, 
the  travellers  tired  and  hungry.  It  was  the  busy  hay  season  at 
tho  farm,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  family,  Mr.  Endicott  had 
half  a  dozen  extra  hands  in  the  fields.  Mrs.  Endicott  had  not 
been  very  well,  and  Sophia  and  Alice  had  been  more  fatigued 
than  usual,  in  conseq'uenco  of  her  inability  to  perforin  her  own 
part  of  tho  work.  All  tho  family,  however,  received  the  visitors 
with  kindness  and  attention.  Two  of  tho  best  rooms  in  the  house 
wore  given  up  to  them,  and  the  daughters  resigned  their  own  room 
to  the  boys,  retiring  to  the  attic  themselves — which  attic,  not  being 
finished,  proved  a  warm  retreat,  compared  with  the  large  airy 
apartments,  with  their  cool  straw  carpets  and  delicate  white  dra- 
pery, which  their  guests  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Endicott'9  house,  so  neat  and  cool-looking  when  the  com- 
pany arrived,  presented  a  scene  of  confusion  tho  next  morning 
perfectly  indescribable.  Shawls,  dresses,  bonnets,  shoes  and  boots 
lay  indiscriminately  on  the  beds,  on  the  floor,  on  the  couches, 
which  were  covered  with  spotless  white  dimity  ;  and,  in  fact,  evcrv- 
whero.  Water  was  spilled,  soap  left  on  the  painted  stands,  towels 
woro  thrown  wet  on  the  straw  matting,  leaving  brown  stnins  on 
tho  surface,  and  indeed  it  took  Sophia  two  or  three  hours  to  restore 
anything  like  decent  order. 

After  breakfast  the  two  boys  went  out  to  the  pond  to  fish  for 
pickerel.  They  returned  at  noon  with  splashed  clothes  and  wet 
stockings,  which  Mrs.  Endicott  bad  to  place  in  water,  but  which 
Mrs.  Waterbury  did  not  offer  to  assist  her  in  doing.  Tired  and 
cross,  they  laid  themselves  down  on  the  clear  white  bod  with  their 
shoes  on,  and  slept  off  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Waterbury  also  re- 
tired for  a  siesta,  and  Sophia  and  Alice  had  to  entertain  Miss 
Hastings  and  little  Maria  Waterbury,  whose  incessant  demands 
for  new  objects  to  play  with  taxed  them  severely.  After  tea,  Mr. 
Endicott  took  them  out  in  his  large  family  wagon,  which  Mrs. 
Waterbury  declared  was  so  heavy  and  jolting,  that  she  should 
never  get  over  it. 

When  Saturday  night  came,  Mr.  Waterbury  made  his  appear- 
ance, bringing  also  a  gentleman  friend,  and  staying  until  after 
dinner  on  Monday,  and  another  room  had  to  be  given  up.  Al- 
though the  Endicotts  were  well  supplied  with  abundance  of  food 
on  tlic  night  of  the  first  arrival,  yet  the  addition  of  five  to  tho 
family  required  constant  cooking,  and  Alice  declared  that  her 
arms  were  swollen  to  twice  their  usual  size,  by  rolling  pastry  so 
continually. 


Other  company — dear  friends,  too,  they  were — arrived,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  find  rooms  for  them  at  tho  next  farmhouse.  Three 
weeks  formed  the  period  of  the  Waterbury  visit ;  and  it  took  three 
more  to  restore  the  house  to  its  wonted  condition,  and  to  repair 
damages.  Mrs.  Waterbury  begged  them  to  call  if  they  came  to 
the  city  next  winter,  and  Mr.  Waterbury  told  the  girls  that  ho 
would  take  them  to  the  theatre  and  tho  opera,  if  they  would  come 
in  some  time  and  stay  all  night.  Mr.  Endicott  smiled  his  quiet 
smile,  but  said  nothing.  After  they  had  gone,  he  sat  down  to  his 
writing-desk,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  accounts. 

"  What  are  you  writing,  John,"  said  his  wife,  "  that  engages 
your  mind  so  intensely  ?" 

"  I  am  calculating  my  losses,  Susan." 

"  Losses  !  In  what  way  have  you  lost  I  Has  anything  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Nothing  but  the  Waterbury  advent,"  he  said,  with  a  queer 
look.  '•  I  am  casting  up  the  probable  expense  of  their  visit.  I 
will  read  you  the  items.  Eirst,  board  for  five  people  for  three 
weeks,  including  transient  boarders,  fifty  dollars  ;  second,  loss  of 
time,  fifteen  dollars  ;  third,  damage  to  house  and  furniture,  twenty 
dollars  ;  fourth,  yourself  and  two  daughters,  in  the  capacity  of 
servants,  three  dollars — very  low ;  besides  which,  I  have  paid  Sv- 
mouds  ten  dollars  cash  for  the  use  of  his  horses,  making  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  pleasure  of  Waterburv's  taking  our  house  for 
his  summer  stopping-place,  instead  of  going  to  a  hotel  or  boarding- 
house." 

"  So  it  is,  John  ;  but  I  would  not  have  thought  it.  However, 
the  girls  shall  make  their  visit  there  next  winter,  and  so  all  will  bo 
right.  I  am  anxious  to  have  them  go ;  and  I  am  suro  they  cannot 
be  too  attcntivo  to  them,  after  all  this  exertion  on  our  part." 

"  But  did  you  notice  that  Mrs.  Watcrbury  said  they  must  call 
when  they  went  to  town?" 

"  Well,  of  course  they  meant  them  to  stay  with  thorn.  What 
else  could  they  mean  ?" 

"  Poor  little  wifey  !  You  are  not  up  to  the  Waterbury  tactics,  I 
sco  plainly,"  said  Mr.  Endicott,  as  he  left  the  room,  laughing. 
"  We  shall  see  when  winter  comes." 

******* 

Winter  in  Boston  !  Bright,  dazzling  snow  and  ice,  merry  sleigh 
bells,  theatre  and  opera  house  open,  lectures,  concerts — it  is  a 
pleasant  season  in  town,  and  the  country  has  few  attractions  now 
for  town  people.  Tho  Waterburvs  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
ever  at  Belleville,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterbury,  Belle  Hastings,  and  two  visitors,  are 
dressing  for  an  evening  party.  The  cars  are  just  coming  in  on  the 
Worcester  Railroad,  and  they  aro  expecting  grand  friends  from 
New  York.  A  carriage  stops  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  is  sent 
down  to  receive  the  expected  guests.  He  returns  with  the  names 
of  the  Misses  Endicott  and  their  father,  from  Belleville.  Mrs. 
Waterbury  stands  at  her  toilet  aghast. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Belle  1"  she  says,  gaspingly.  "  What  on 
earth  has  sent  those  peoplo  here  to-night  ?  Mr.  Waterbury,  tou 
must  go  and  say  that  we  arc  engaged,  and  make  an  apology." 

"  But  how  can  we  !    We  are  under  obligations  to  receive  them." 

"  Fudge  !  For  what  ? — for  their  miserable  accommodations  of 
last  year?  I  am  suro  that  I  did  not  have  a  single  night's  rest 
while  I  was  there,  with  their  terrible  musquitocs." 

"  Fy,  Mrs.  Waterbury  !  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  Do  you  know 
that  Endicott  has  loaned  me  several  thousand  dollars  lately,  and 
that  I  should  havo  failed  if  he  had  not  done  so  V 

"  No,  I  did  not.  But  if  that  is  the  case,  I  suppose  we  must  re- 
ceive them.  Austin's  family  will  not  he  here  to-night,  I  suppose, 
for  the  cars  arc  in,  by  these  people  being  here  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Waterbury  went  down  and  received  his  guests  somewhat 
cordially,  made  excuses  for  his  wife  and  Belle,  and  showed  Mr. 
Endicott  to  his  room  himself.  The  chambermaid  was  called  to 
conduct  the  young  ladies  to  theirs,  and  after  tea  had  been  provided 
for  the  guests,  Mrs.  Waterbury  made  her  appearance  in  full  dress. 

"  Make  yourselves  comfortable,"  she  said,  "  and  retire  when 
you  please.  This  is  an  engagement  which  it  would  not  answer  to 
break,  so  you  will  excuse  us." 

Belle  Hastings  extended  the  tip  of  her  gloved  hand  to  tho  girls 
whom,  iu  the  country,  she  had  loaded  with  caresses.  Tho  two 
boys  sat  apart,  eyeing  Mr.  Endicott,  who  was  resting  his  lame 
foot  on  an  ottoman,  as  if  he  was  committing  some  grievous  sin 
against  etiquette.  They  forgot  their  afternoon  slumbers  on  Mrs. 
Endioott's  spotless  quilt. 

After  they  had  i;nne  to  tho  party,  and  the  boys  had  retired  to 
bed,  Mr.  Endicott  drew  a  writing-table  towards  him,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  his  host,  in  which  he  excused  himself  for  taking  his  daugh- 
ters away  during  his  absence.  He  remarked  that,  as  his  visit 
seemed  to  be  made  at  an  unseasonable  time,  he  1M*J  about  to  havo 
them  removed  to  the  Tremont  House,  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending  public  places,  without  inconven- 
ience to  acquaintances. 

They  left  this  letter  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Watcrbury,  to  his 
great  mortification,  read  it  when  he  returned  from  the  party.  He 
called  on  Mr.  Endicott  tho  next  morning,  and  made  every  apology 
necessary,  entreating  him  to  return  to  his  house,  but  in  vain.  He 
stayed  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  Waterburvs 
called  several  times,  but  there  was  an  evident  coolness  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Endicott  and  his  daughters. 

Several  times  they  met  at  the  houses  of  distinguished  people, 
who  honored  the  plain  country  fanner,  so  long  known  to  them, 
and  admired  tho  beautiful  girls,  whose  simplo  graceB  chnnncd  all 
who  saw  them.  At  such  times,  Belle  Hastings  recognized  them 
warmly ;  but  they  did  not  need  her  patronage.  They  were  on 
intimate  terms  with  some  whose  acquaintance  she  had  not  been 
permitted  to  approach,  and  could  have  looked  down  upon  her, 
had  not  they  been  too  amiablo.    On  h«r  part,  she  was  somewhat 


mortified  to  see  Sophia  and  Alice  led  out  to  dance,  or  urged  to 
play,  while  she  was  neglected. 

Years  afterwards  she  recognized  two  ladies  at  a  largo  party, 
where  she  sat  unattended.  They  were  leaning  on  the  amis  of  two 
distinguished  gentlemen,  and  she  heard  them  introduced  as  tho 
wives  of  these  gentlemen.  They  were  Sophia  and  Alice  Endi- 
cott, and  she  was  Belle  Hastings  still  1 


PRACTICAL  PRAYER. 

In  the  vicinity  of  B   lived  a  poor  but  industrious  man,  de- 
pending for  support  upon  his  daily  labor.  His  wife  fell  sick,  and 
not  being  able  to  hire  a  nurse,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself 
to  the  sick  bed  and  family.  His  means  of  support  being  cut  off, 
he  soon  found  himself  in  need.  Having  a  wealthy  neighbor 
near,  he  determined  to  go  and  ask  for  two  bushels  of  wheat,  with 
a  promise  to  pay  as  soon  as  his  wife  became  so  much  better  that 
he  could  leave  her  and  return  to  his  work.  Accordingly  he  took 
his  bag,  went  to  his  neighbor's,  and  arrived  while  the  family  were 
at  morning  prayers. 

As  he  sat  on  the  door-stone  he  heard  the  man  pray  very  earn- 
estly that  God  would  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  relieve 
the  needy,  and  comfort  all  that  mourn.  The  prayer  concluded,  he 
stepped  iu  and  made  known  his  business,  promising  to  pay  with 
the  avails  of  his  first  labors.  The  farmer  was  very  sorry  he  could 
not  accommodate  him,  but  he  had  promised  to  lend  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  he  presumed  neighbor  A  would  let  him  have  it. 

With  a  tearful  eye  ami  a  sad  heart  the  poor  man  turned  away. 
As  soon  as  he  ls.fl  the  house,  tiie  farmer's  little  son  stepped  up  arid 
said : 

"  Father,  did  you  not  pray  that  God  would  clothe  the  naked, 
feed  the  hungry,  relieve  the  distressed,  and  comfort  mourners  !" 
"  Yes — why  t" 

"  Because,  if  I  had  your  wheat.  I  would  answer  that  prayer." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Christian  father  called  back  his 
suffering  neighbor,  and  gave  him  as  much  he  needed. 

Now,  Christian  readers,  do  you  answer  your  own  prayers  ? — 
New  York  Evangelist. 


CURIOUS  LAKE. 

The  Plarervillc  American  (Cal.)  gives  an  account  of  a  peculiar 
lake  on  the  cast  side  of  Bear  ltiver  Valley.  It  is  an  immense  pool 
or  spring,  rather  than  a  lake,  a  little  over  one  hundred  yards  in 
length  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  nearly  the  same  in 
width,  but  extending  in  one  place  under  a  shelving  rock  that  nearly 
touches  the  surface  of  the  water  for  many  yards.  That  it  is  an 
immense  spring  issuing  from  the  mountain,  is  apparent  from  tho 
fact  that  any  floating  substance  thrown  under  the  shelving  rock,  is 
immediately  brought  outward  to  the  opposite  bank.  There  is  no 
visible  outlet  to  the  wutcrs,  except  that  the  margin  is  little  else 
than  rock,  with  innumerable  fissures  traversing  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  through  which,  though  with  no  apparent  current  at  the 
surface,  tho  water  undoubtedly  escapes. 

The  surface  of  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  for  several 
inches  above  and  below,  is  coated  thick  with  n  substance  closely 
resembling  sulphur,  but  without  its  properties,  being  uninflammable. 
Not  a  living  fish  is  to  bo  seen  in  its  waters,  but  digging  into  and 
breaking  up  a  kind  of  soft  scoria  or  volcanic  mud  nearly  hardened 
into  stone,  that  makes  a  portion  of  the  bank,  great  numbers  of  fish, 
from  two  to  six  inches  in  length,  arc  embedded  therein,  and  per- 
fectly petrified. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tint  PicrrRE  Hook  tor  th«  Voran.    By  Mart  Howm.    With  twenty  illustra- 
tion* by  Hynun  k  Mm.    Philadelphia:  J.  B  Lippincott  tt  Co.  1866. 
The  picture*  in  thin  book  fire  very  well  executed,  and  will  afford  nice  pat- 
tern* for  young  draughtsmen,  while  the  letter-pres*  i*  excellent.    For  sale  by 
John  P.  Jcwctt  &  Co. 

Altha:  or,  Shells  from  the  Strand.    By  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Field.    Boston :  Jamee 

French  k  Co.  1856. 

The  staple  of  this  volume  is  a  seriee  of  well-connected  pictures  of  home-life, 
gleaned,  we  are  told,  from  experience.  The  book  certainly  exhibiu  great 
power  aud  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

LLP*,  EXPLORATIONS  AND  PlBUC  SERVICE*  OP  JOHN  CnARLXS  FREMONT.     By  CriAi. 

Wentwortu  I'pham.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  356. 
This  work,  though  recently  published,  has  met  with  avast  sale.    It  III 
well  written  sketch  of  Fremont's  adventurous  career,  and  well  calculated  fur 

popular  reading. 

The  [HI  and  I'cbuc  Sibvices  or  .Tames  Bccuanan.    By  R.  0.  IIorton.  New 
York.  Derby  &  Jackson.    1856.    12ino.  pp.428. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  career  is  sketched  in  this  volume,  and  illustrated  by  copi- 
ous extracts  from  hiN  speeches  on  various  questions  aud  occasions.  The  book 
is  very  well  got  up.  and  is  embellished  with  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  the  veteran 
democratic  statesman.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Fashionable  Life.    Bv  Mart  II.  Eastman.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 

Co.   1856.    12mo.    pp.  SM. 

An  interesting  and  well  written  narrative  by  a  vigorous  writer,  prepared 
with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ''effect*  of  a  system,  iu  which  pleasure  in  the 
chief  aim.  on  the  heart  and  on  the  destiny  of  woman."  It  is  affectionately 
dedicated  to  the  ouly  daughter  of  the  aut  hor.  For  sale  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Tan  Kingdom  which  shall  not  he  Destroted.  etc.    By  Rev.  J.  Oswald.  A.M., 
York,  Pa.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  pp.302. 
The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  may  be  regarded  as  the  basil  of 
this  volume.    Its  object  is  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  study  of  the  prophe- 
cies, aud  to  the  kingdom  w  hich  is  to  come.    For  sale  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MOXTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  monthly  ha* 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  ite  circulation,  the 
proprietor  has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by 
every  one.  containing,  as  it  dees,  onr  kundrril  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve 
hunrked  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for  ONE  DOLLAR ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthlv  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  One  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  aud  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  a<  connected  with  the 
Bostoa  prose  for  nearly  fifteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS.  TALES,  POEMS.  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA.  SKETCHES.  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  IIL'MOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country.  Tt  is  also  spired  with 
a  record  of  tho  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  poace  and  war,  of  diseoveriee 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  i teclf. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  Its  page*:  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  This  work  is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  weit.aod  is  tilled  to  the 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  euch  aa 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  bands  of  a  family  eircle.  It 
is  in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  original,  aud,  what  it  purport*  to  be,  the 
cheapest  magafire  in  the  world. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  a*  below,  shall  receive  the 
Magasinc  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  u*  eight  *ub*criber*  and  eight 
dollars,  at  one  tine,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

nT*"  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 
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Corner  of  Tremont  and  Uronifleld  lit*.,  Boston,  Mae*. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Twenty-two  and  a  half  tons  of  printed  matter  is  daily  sent  from 

the  Boston  post-office.  In  the  town  of  Jerez-de-la-Fronteta, 

near  Cadiz,  in  Andalusia,  a  grocer  gave  a  poor  woman,  whose 
importunities  annoyed  him,  a  powerful  dose  of  arsenic,  from  the 
effects  of  which  she  died  almost  immediately.    She  was  the  sister 

of  the  grocer's  first  wife.  It  is  recorded  that  Linnanis  cured 

himself  of  gout  by  eating  strawberries.  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  claims 

that  the  title  of  "  City  of  Churches  "  belongs  more  appropriately 
to  her  tli an  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  latter  has  a  church  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  Bridgeport  lias  sixteen  churches,  or  one 

to  every  four  hundred  of  her  population.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Green 

died  at  Natchez,  aged  one  hundred  years.  In  a  beautiful  little 

valley,  near  Stockholm,  a  most  remarkable  stone,  covered  with 
Runic  characters  and  of  considerable  dimensions,  has  been  discov- 
ered. The  inscription  is  complete,  and  the  ornaments  are  well 
executed.  Its  site,  it  is  presumed,  implies  facts  of  more  than  or- 
dinary importance.  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  American  artist,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  a  genuine  "  Raphael,"  entitled  "  La  Belle 

Jardiniere."  It  is  said  that  Lord  Gough  is  of  opinion  that 

English  women  who  were  in  the  Crimea  previous  to  the  armistice 
or  the  end  of  February,  ought  to  be  decorated  with  the  Crimean 
ribbon  solely.  In  India,  Lord  Gough  states,  four  English  ladies 
were  decorated,  amongst  them  Lady  Gough,  who  is  very  proud  of 
her  Maharajapore  bronze  star,  and  likewise  of  the  one  given  her 

by  the  87th  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers.  The  father  of  Mr.  Fillmore 

resides  on  his  farm  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  eighty-six  years 

of  age.  A  noted  brigand  named  Gcmbilargin,  whose  band  had 

long  infested  the  vicinity  of  Sassari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  has 
just  been  taken  with  two  of  his  companions,  after  a  desperate  de- 
fence.   He  is  accused  of  twenty  assassinations.  A  pickerel  was 

recently  caught  in  tho  Connecticut  River,  by  George  Burnham,of 

Amherst,  which  weighed  twenty  pounds.  Mr.  Littledale,  who 

has  a  farm  on  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool,  England,  keeps 
eighty-three  cows  and  fifteen  working  horses  on  the  produce  of 
eighty  acres  of  land.  One  aero  of  land  to  support  a  cow  is  deemed 
a  small  pattern  in  America,  but  should  not  be.    The  fact  shows 

what  thorough  cultivation  can  do.  A  new  locomotive,  built  at 

Baltimore,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  12  wheels 
44  inches  in  diameter,  22  inch  stroke,  11  feet  fire-box,  and  weighs 
33  tons.  Tho  country  on  both  sides  of  tho  Rio  Grande  is  de- 
scribed as  being  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  Paris  journal  La 

Pays,  says  that  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of 
the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  have  been  surmounted,  and 
that  more  than  the  capital  required  for  the  execution  of  the  works 

— which  are  already  in  progress — has  been  subscribed.  France 

and  Saxony  have  agreed  on  the  terms  of  convention  for  the  guar- 
antee of  literary  rights  in  the  two  countries.  The  Tebuantepec 

Carriage  Road  across  the  Isthmus  is  about  to  be  prosecuted,  labor- 
ers having  been  sent  out  recently  from  New  Orleans.  The  great- 
est confidence  exists  that  this  road  will  be  open  for  travel  in  the 
month  of  November  next.  It  will  give  a  new  and  nearer  route  by 
which  California  emigrants  may  reach  the  Pacific.  To  ascer- 
tain the  length  of  tho  day  and  night,  any  time  of  the  year,  double 
tho  time  of  the  sun's  rising,  which  gives  the  length  of  the  night, 
and  double  the  time  of  its  setting,  which  gives  tho  length  of  the 
clay.    This  is  a  little  method  of  "doing  tho  thing"  which  few  of 

our  readers  have  been  aware  of.  A  river  fire  steamer  has  just 

been  bililt  at  Cincinnati,  constructed  like  a  ferry  boat,  and  having 
a  fixed  steam  fire  engine  on  board,  to  be  used  in  the  port  of  St. 
Louis,  in  case  of  a  firo  occurring  among  the  steamboats  at  the 

levee.  It  is  said  the  cost  of  the  new  dome  for  tho  centre  of  the 

capitol  at  Washington,  will  be  81,000,000. 


SUBTERRANEAN  DISCOVERY. 

The  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace  have  been  discovered  under 
n  garden  in  the  Islo  of  Capri  near  Italy.  It  must  not  only  have 
been  splendid  in  structure,  but  in  situation,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  bay  of  Palermo  and  Naples.  Marble  of  various  colors  was 
used  in  its  construction,  and  all  its  apartments,  so  far  as  the  exca- 
vations have  proceeded,  are  of  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  char- 
acter. The  doorway  is  twelve  feet  wide,  and  of  white  marble,  and 
the  rooms  are  paved  in  mosaic,  while  the  walls  are  painted  in  red, 
blue,  yellow,  etc.  Several  coins  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  have  been  found,  some  of  them  disclosing  the  curious  fact 
that  the  coins  of  one  reign  were  at  times  recoined  in  another. 


CnEMiCAL  Minuteness. — On  the  recent  trial  of  Win,  Palmer, 
in  England,  for  poisoning  Mr.  Cook,  and  for  which  he  has  been 
executed,  Dr.  Herepath,  the  well-known  chemist,  stated  that  the 
presence  of  strychnine  could  always  be  detected,  and  gave  as  an 
important  proof,  that  if  he  put  10  grains  into  70,000  grains  of  wa- 
ter he  could  detect  its  presence  in  a  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  that 
water. 

Literary. — "  The  law  is,"  said  a  sage  alderman  to  a  vender  of 
oysters,  last  August,  "  that  oysters  shall  he  sold  in  months  in  which 
there  is  not  an  '  R.'  How  do  you  excuse  yourself  from  being  fined 
as  the  law  directs  ?"  "  Why,  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  ;  for  I 
puts  the  R.  in,  and  spells  it  Orgust."  The  man  was  excused  for 
that  month. 

A  Clergyman  ashamed. — A  robust  clergyman,  meeting  n 
physician,  ran  to  hide  himself  behind  a  wall.  Being  asked  the 
cause,  he  replied,  "  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  ill  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  look  a  physician  in  the  face." 

Telegraphic. — The  New  Bedford  Mercury  learns  that  a  line 
of  telegraphic  communication  lias  been  arranged  between  New 
Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Plymouth  and  Boston,  to  connect 
with  the  Cape  Sod  line  at  Tremont. 


Inarjsibe  ©atljcringa. 

The  camels  work  so  well  in  Texas  that  the  government  is  about 
to  send  for  another  cargo. 

Our  navy  consists  of  eleven  ships-of-the-line,  thirteen  frigates, 
nineteen  sloops-of-war,  three  brigs,  one  schooner,  twenty  steam- 
ships and  five  storeships. 

The  works  of  Ducornet,  an  extraordinary  French  painter,  re- 
cently deceased,  who  was  born  without  arms,  and  held  his  brush 
either  in  his  mouth  or  with  his  toes,  are  about  to  be  sold  in  Paris. 

A  man  named  Pever  made  a  balloon  ascension  at  Havana,  on 
the  29th  of  June,  and  was  wafted  over  towards  the  sea.  He  has 
not  been  heard  of  since. 

A  son  of  Alfred  Van  Wyck,  of  East  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  aged  two 
years,  lately  died  there.  The  child  had  been  playing  with  a  fric- 
tion match  box,  and  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  paper  of  which  it 
was  composed. 

Letters  from  the  Romagna,  in  the  Papal  States,  give  a  frightful 
account  of  the  state  of  society  there.  Brigandage  had  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  two  or  three  miles  from  a 
town  even  in  the  day  time. 

A  subscription,  limited  to  three  kreutzers  (about  three  half- 
pence) each  person,  has  been  opened  at  Worms,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Gothic  chapel  in  that  town,  in  honor  of  Luther  and  of 
his  protest  to  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Mr.  John  Trimble  has  contracted  to  complete  a  new  theatre  in 
sixty  days  for  Miss  Laura  Keene.  It  is  to  be  located  at  622  and 
624  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Grinnell  House. 

A  memorial,  signed  by  influential  authorities,  lias  been  address- 
ed to  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  praying  for  a  final  and  limited 
search  after  relics  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  lost  ships  in 
which  Franklin  and  his  crews  left  England. 

Sixteen  persons  were  bitten  lately  by  mad  dogs  in  Patterson, 
N.  J.,  so  severely  that  their  death  is  regarded  as  certain,  and  one 
has  already  resulted  fatally — in  the  case  of  a  young  man  aged 
twenty-seven  years. 

The  domain  called  John  Brown's  tract  contains  210,000  acres, 
and  lies  in  Herkimer,  Lewis  and  Hamilton  counties,  New  York. 
It  is  a  portion  of  1,920,000  acres,  conveyed  by  letters  patent  from 
the  State  of  New  York  to  Alexander  Macomb,  Jan.  10,  1792. 

The  Russian  and  Austrian  newspapers  contradict  the  report 
that  Odessa  was  to  be  made  a  free  port,  and  they  add  that  docks 
and  ship  building  establishments  for  the  construction  of  merchant 
vessels  aro  to  be  immediately  commenced  at  Sebastopol  on  a  very 
extensive  scale. 

Count  dc  Toequeville,  father  of  the  author  of  "  Democracy  in 
America,"  recently  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  his  chateau  in 
France.  He  wrote  and  published,  after  he  had  completed  his 
eightieth  year,  several  historical  works  of  acknowledged  merit, 
among  others,  a  "Philosophical  History  of  Louis  XV"." 

The  Jewish  disabilities  bill  was  rejected  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  i  ;dof  June,  by  a  majority  of  110  to  78,  after  a  long 
Speech  from  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  favor  of  it.  He  showed  that  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  did  not 
contemplate  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was  in  use  before  the 
Jews  came  into  the  country. 

A  cabinet  maker  at  Northampton  hat  made  a  beautiful  set  of 
furniture  out  of  chestnut  wood.  The  Gazette  says  this  wood, 
smoothed  and  varnished,  shows  the  grain  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  highly  ornamental  cabinet  work,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  most  other  kinds.  It  is  more  easily  worked  and  can  bo 
afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Official  information  received  from  Cordova  announces  that  more 
than  two  tons  weight  of  locusts  have  recently  been  killed  in  that 
neighborhood.  As  it  is  calculated  that  thero  are  in  each  hundred 
weight  1,720,000  locusts,  some  mighty  arithmeticians  have  figured 
it  out  that  at  Cordova  no  less  than  404,332,500  of  these  insects 
have  been  destroyed  and  afterwards  buried. 

The  deficiency  in  the  French  budget  in  the  last  three  years  is 
1200  millions  of  francs.  Seventy-six  millions  were  spent  in  use- 
less public  buildings  ;  fifty  millions  were  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bread  in  Paris  to  prevent  riots; 
and  the  industrial  exhibition  cost  eleven  millions.  The  dinner  at 
the  imperial  christening  cost  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  imitation  of  France  and  England, 
has  just  instituted  a  Crimean  medal,  to  be  given  to  all  those  who 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Sebastopol.  It  will  be  in  gold  for  the 
officers,  and  in  silver  for  the  privates.  It  will  have  on  the  one 
side,  the  words,  "  To  the  eternal  memory  of  the  immortal  defence 
of  Sebastopol,"  and  on  the  other,  "By  their  Majesties,  Nicholas, 
of  oternal  memory,  and  Alexander  II." 

Several  specimens  of  topazes,  corundum  pyrites  and  iscrene, 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Melbourne.  The  pyrites  contain  nine  or  ten  percent,  of  gold,  and 
the  discoverer,  a  Frenchman,  who  says  there  are  thousands  of 
tons,  has  asked  £1000  from  government  as  a  reward,  on  his 
pointing  out  tho  locality.  A  topaz  of  considerable  size  was  lately 
found  in  a  reef  near  the  Criterion  Hotel,  Bendigo. 

The  Providence  Journal  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  deserted 
schooner  recently  taken  into  Newport  was  a  slave  vessel.  She  is 
a  splendid  model,  not  over  three  years  old,  and  pronounced  by 
the  pilots  and  boatmen  of  Newport  as,  in  their  opinion,  one  of  the 
fastest  vessels  that  ever  came  into  that  port.  She  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  tons  burden.  The  name  "Fen-it"  is  cut  on 
the  starboard  rail,  and  "Elise  "  on  the  larboard  rail. 

The  cheap  press  in  England,  which  has  sprung  up  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  is  beginning  to  exercise  a  healthful  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  mind.  It  is  chiefly  through  this  instrumen- 
tality that  the  government  was  compelled  to  a  more  moderate  tone 
in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Crampton's  dismissal.  The  Times  demand- 
ed retaliation  on  Mr.  Dallas,  but  the  independent  press  exposed 
the  folly  and  madness  of  such  an  act,  and  public  opinion  would 
not  justify  it. 

One  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  emperor  of  France 
to  Lyons,  relates  an  interesting  incident  which  passed  under  his 
own  eyes.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  the  busiest  engaged 
in  distributing  aid  to  all  the  sufferers  around  him,  a  man  of  the 
people,  an  ouvrier,  face  to  face  with  him,  standing  right  in  front  of 
his  horse's  head,  and  staring  fixedly  at  him,  said  :  "  Well,  Louis 
Napoleon,  I  cordially  detest  you;  but  I  admire  you  ius  cordial- 
ly, too." 

An  English  journal  relates  the  following:  "  To  show  the  rela- 
tive position  in  life  of  members  of  yeomanry  corps,  the  following 
anecdote  may  be  cited.  A  regiment  in  the  north,  recently  on  per- 
manent duty,  were  going  through  their  movements,  when  a  pri- 
vate not  suiting  his  sergeant,  the  latter  bawled  out,  'Private  Jack- 
son, if  you  don't  pay  more  attention  I  shall  report  you.'  The  pri- 
vate rejoined,  '  Ay,  du  if  thou  Jar,  an  aw'll  raise  thee  thy  rent.' 
The  effect  may  be  imugiued." 


.forncjn  Itcma. 


Immense  preparations  are  making  at  Moscow  for  the  Czar's 
coronation. 

Miss  Nightingale  has  been  presented  by  the  Sultan  with  a  mag- 
nificent bracelet,  set  in  brilliants. 

An  imperial  ukase  orders  the  issue  of  government  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  12,000,000  silver  roubles. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Handel,  at  Halle,  his  native  town. 

M.  dc  Rayneval,  the  French  ambassador  in  the  papal  city,  is 
seriously  ill,  and  is  going  home  on  sick  leave. 

A  French  soldier,  who  lost  a  leg  by  a  Russian  cannon  ball  in  the 
Crimea,  has  set  up  a  shop  in  Lyons,  with  tho  shot  over  the  door  as 
a  sign. 

Tho  Swiss  federal  council  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Congress  of  Paris  regarding  maritime  rights  in  time 
of  war. 

The  last  descendant  and  grandson  of  tho  poet  Schiller,  Captain 
Frederick  Von  Schiller,  of  tho  Austrian  cuirassiers,  was  lately  mar- 
ried to  Mdlle.  von  Alberti. 

The  king  of  Ava  is  said  to  have  deputed  Messrs.  Kincaid  and 
Dawson,  American  missionaries,  on  an  embassy  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  establishing  friendly  feelings  be- 
tween the  two  courts. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has  recently  joined  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Vienna ;  and,  on  becoming  a  member,  granted  the 
learned  body  a  subsidy  of  two  hundred  florins  per  annum  for  the 
provisional  term  of  three  years. 


Saabs  of  Solb. 


....  The  wisest  man  is  generally  he  who  tliinks  himself  tho 
least  so. — Boileau. 

. . .  Some  books,  like  the  city  of  London,  faro  better  for  being 
burnt. — Tom  Brown. 

....  He  who  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest  man, 
you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. — Bisiiop  Berkeley. 

....  That  which  passes  for  current  doctrine  at  one  juncture  and 
in  one  climate,  wont  do  in  another. — Tom  Brown. 

....  Perfect  virtue  is  to  do  unwitnessed  what  we  should  be 
capable  of  doing  beforo  all  the  world. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest  offices  ; 
so  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture  as  creeping. — Swift. 

....  Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works  in  order  to  mend 
them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  second  self,  that  he  will 
judge,  too,  like  yourself. — Pope. 

....  The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miserable, 
for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to  prudence  and  merit. — 
Swift. 

....  A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  reas- 
onable man  is,  whenever  any  one  tells  you  his  opinion,  to  comply 
with  him. — Pope. 

The  common  fluoncy  of  speech  in  many  men,  and  most 
women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and  scarcity  of  words. — 
Swift. 

....  He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly  before  he  is 
aware,  makes  himself  such  a  one  as  he  speaks  against;  for  if  ho 
had  civility  and  good  breeding,  he  would  forbear  such  language. — 
Selden. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 


Happy  Ladies. — At  what  ags  are  ladies  most  happy  ?  Marri-oye. 

A  contemporary  noting  that  Fred  Cozzens  has  gone  to  Havana 
for  his  health,  wonders  how  it  got  there  ! 

The  position  of  an  aeronaut  must  be  a  very  painful  one,  from 
a  constant  tendency  there  is  in  it  to  make  him  soar. 

Fred,  a  boy  of  three  or  four  years,  on  being  asked  how  he  liked 
his  ice-cream,  replied  :  "  Very  well,  though  I'd  like  it  better  fried." 

There  is  a  man  in  Connecticut  who  lias  such  a  hatred  to  every- 
thing appertaining  to  a  monarchy,  that  he  wont  wear  a  crown  on 
his  hat. 

A  Fifth  Avenue  lady  being  told  that  sevoral  poor  people  had 
died  of  starvation,  in  a  wretched  part  of  the  city,  said,  with  lofty 
contempt :  "  Wh.it  silly  people — before  I'd  starve,  I'd  eat  brown 
bread  and  mutton  !" 

A  wag  says  it  is  "  folly  to  expect  a  girl  to  love  a  man  whom 
everybody  speaks  well  of.  Get  up  a  persecution,  and  her  affec- 
tions will  cling  so  fast  that  a  dozen  guardians  can't  begin  to  re- 
move them." 

Two  things  to  be  kept — your  word  and  your  temper.  The  for- 
mer when  dealing  with  a  printer — the  latter  when  disputing  with 
a  woman.  This  may  be  difficult,  but  may  bo  done  by  getting  a 
couple  of  chapters  of  Job  by  heart. 

A  little  boy,  while  writhing  under  tho  tortures  of  an  ague,  was 
told  to  rise  up  and  take  a  powder  his  mother  had  prepared  for  him. 
"Powder!  powder!"  said  he,  raising  himself  on  one  elbow,  and 
putting  on  a  smile;  "  mother,  I  ain't  a  gun." 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  taste  for  ballooning,  after  having  lain  dormant  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  seems  recently  to  have  revived,  and  the  various  as- 
censions late  v  made  by  daring  aeronauts  have  attracted  as  numer- 
ous and  enthusiastic  crowds  as  those  which  in  the  past  cen  „ry 
greeted  the  experiments  of  the  first  adventurers    What  multitudes 
fhronged  Boston  Common  when  Mr.  WlM  took  his  daring  flight 
from  earth  in  his  splendid  balloon,  and  soared  away  majestically 
ov^T  the  city  and  its  environ,  !    But  that  was  a  free  exhibition, 
and  of "couSe  was  liberallv  patronized.    Yet  when,  shortly  after, 
M   Godard   the  hero  of  three  hundred  and  six  ascensions  an- 
nounced that  he  would  make  an  ascent  with  his  monster  balloon 
from  the  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds,  no  fewer  than  twelve  thou- 
sand persons  crowded  the  arena,  though  an  admission  fee  was 
charged  while  at  least  fortv  thousand  persons  were  collected  out- 
side   This  exhibits  the  desire  of  humanity  to  soar— to  nse  above 
sublunary  things,  to  aspire  higher  and  higher.    It  is  something 
more  and  better,  let  us  trust,  than  mere  idle  curiosity-something 
more  than  love  of  science— that  prompts  these  aspirations.  As 
the  subject  of  aerial  nav- 
igation seems  now  to  be 
attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  we  have  pre- 
pared the  engraving  that 
accompanies  this  article, 
embracing  a  variety  of 
machines  by  which  the 
inventors  fondly  hoped 
to  uv>  able  to  navigate  tho 
air  instead  of  rloatiHg 
through  space  the  sport 
of  every  current.  As 
none  of  these  contrivanc- 
es have  proved  success- 
ful, it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  a  minute  de- 
scription of  these  ma- 
chines, or  an  explanation 
of  the  various  theories 
which  governed  their  de- 
signers. Moreover,  most 
of  thorn  sufficiently  ex- 
plain themselves — others 
are  inexplicable.  In  one 
place  we  see  an  air  ship, 
with  rowers  at  work,  as 
if  they  were  afloat  on 
the  water.  In  another,  a 
series  of  balloons  linked 
together  with  masts  and 
sails  at  each.     In  one 
corner  is  Madame  Tes- 
soire's  ship,  drawn  by  a 
vulture,  which  she  pro- 
posed to  tame.  There 
are  other  odd  and  mirth- 
provoking  contrivances 
in  the  cut.    Mr.  l'ctin, 
an  honest  haberdasher  of 
Paris,  brought  over  here, 
three  or  four  years  since, 
a  machine  which  he  was 
sure  would  be  able  to 
navigate  the  air,  and  on 
which  he  had  expended 
a  litfle  fortune  amassed 
by  years  of  toil.  The 
asceusive  powar  was  sup- 
plied by  several  mon- 
strous balloons  connect- 
ed together.  Then  there 
were  two  planes  suspend- 
ed beneath  sustaining  a 
steam  engine,  (!)  which 
was  to  drive  a  windmill, 
producing  a  current  of 
air  sutficient  to  control 
the  course  of  the  balloon. 
It  was  very  ingenious, 
but  it  didn't  work  at  all. 
The   first  balloon  was 
launched  in  the  air  on 
tho  5th  of  June,  1783, 
at  Annoncey,  a  town  in 
France.  The  first  ascen- 
sion took  place  in  1'aris 
on  the  21st  of  November 
following,  and  yet,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  samo 
year,  a  hundred  projects 
for  the  direction  of  bal- 
loons had  been  already 
proposed, described,  pub- 
lished or  annouueed.  En- 
thusiasts say  that  the  in- 
vention of  the  Montgol- 
fier  brothers  is  the  point 
of  departure,  the  assur- 
ed basis  of  the  regular 
transportation    of  men 
and  merchandizethrough 
the  air — that  aerial  navi- 
gation is  certain,  and  will 
be  the  ultima  ratio  of  fu- 
ture locomotion.  The 
great  problem  to  be  solv- 
ed is,  how  to  steer  and 

guide  the  balloon  after  it  has  been  launched  into  the  realms  of 
space.  There  have  been  successively  proposed,  tho  re-action  of 
the  heated  air  of  Montgolficrs'  or  fire  balloons  on  the  ambient  air, 
by  means  of  large  valves  opening  in  the  sides  ;  hydrogen  gas,  or 
atmospheric  air,  compressed  externally  or  internally  ih  the  enve- 
lopes of  balloons ;  the  employment  of  steam,  and  even  gunpow- 
dor ;  the  archimedian  helix,  or  screw ;  oars,  sails,  paddles,  the 
reversed  parachute,  enormous  bellows,  etc.  This  is  not  all,  some 
hive  proposed  the  use  of  trained  birds  of  huge  size,  such  as  eagles 
and  vultures  !  The  latter  idea  was  first  enunciated  in  1783.  Lin- 
guet  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  ''  Paris- 
ian Prometheans,"  devotes  several  pages  of  his  "Annals  Jo  the 
examination  of  this  curious  method  of  traversing  the  air.  Even 
if  every  other  resource  stiould  fail,"  says  he,  "have  we  not  the 
birds  ■»''  Button  has  well  observed  that  "  in  the  midstof  the  slavery 
of  almost  all  nature,  this  division  of  living  creatures  has  main- 
tained its  independence  and  guarded  against  the  attempts  of  man  : 
he  has  assassinated  many  individuals,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  en- 
thralling only  a  small  number  of  races,  from  which  his  gluttony 
reaps  more  profit  than  his  labor."    Since  that  date,  this  method 


has  been  often  suggested,  and  bv  persons  who  fancied  that  they 
had  hit  on  the  idea  for  the  first 'time.  The  cut  in  the  engraving 
of  a  largo  bird  drawing  a  balloon  illustrates  a  plan  proposed  in 
Paris,  in  1845,  by  Madame  Tessoire.  She  published  a  book  on 
the  subject,  in  which  she  seems  to  indicate  as  most  particularly 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  towing  a  balloon  the  great  vulture  of  the 
Alps,  whose  wings  in  thoir  full  extent  often  measure  fourteen  feet 
from'tip  to  tip.  It  is  seen  to  poise  itself  softly  in  the  air,  and  to 
remain  suspended  sometimes  for  whole  hours.  "  The  bird,"  says 
Madame  Tessoire,  "  would  be  held  at  a  proper  distance  from  the 
car  by  a  trace,  which  would  start  from  a  collar  round  his  neck, 
passing  under  his  wings  and  through  a  ring  attached  to  a  circinglo 
going  round  his  bodv.  The  reins  would  lead  from  his  beak,  be- 
ing fastened  to  a  ring  inserted  through  both  sides  of  the  beak,  in 
order  that  he  should  feel  readily  the  hand  of  the  aerial  coachman. 
The  reins  would  also  pass  under  the  wings  through  the  trace  rings 
attached  to  the  circingle.  Tho  whole  harness  ought  to  be  supple, 
light  and  very  strong.  The  aeronaut,  reins  in  hand,  would  have 
a  long  whip  (carver)  with  which  to  cut  the  vulture  in  case  he  took 


numerous  observations.  Not  finding  in  the  migratory  feathered 
species  a  power  of  flight  and  organization  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  journeyB  from  one  country  to  another  in  search  of  the  tem- 
perature anil  climate  they  required,  and  which  was  necessary  to 
their  pleasure  and  existence,  this  learned  man  asked  himself,  if 
these  birds,  instead  of  cutting  the  atmospheric  mass  horizontally, 
did  not  rise  perpendicularly  till  they  reached  a  stratum  of  air  whose 
circular  rapidity  was  less  than  that  of  the  earth  ?  After  having 
remained  there  for  a  time,  which  their  instinct  would  indicate, 
they  would  afterwards  have  only  to  descend  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. Thus  passing  without  effort  from  one  parallel  to  another, 
they  would  find  themselves  without  fatigue,  transported  into  the 
favorable  climate  they  sought,  and  which  the  diumal  rot  ation  of 
the  globe  had  substituted  for  that  the  severity  of  which  had  ban- 
ished them.  Starting  from  this  hypothesis,  Linguet,  after  having 
calculated  the  rotary  speed  of  the  earth,  reckoning  that  of  many 
tublunary  regions  much  less,  proposes  to  aeronauts  to  imitate  tho 
migratory  birds,  to  rise  rapidly,  like  them,  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  wait  there  a  certain  time  to  allow  the  balloon 

to  lose  the  speed  of  the 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  AIR. 

a  wrong  direction,  or  exhibited  a  propensity  to  light  m  tamer 
house-tops."  After  having  pointed  out  the  manner  of  taming 
them,  MPadame  Tessoire  adds  :  "  My  confidence  n .vultures arises 
from  what  I  saw  of  one  in  Portugal  in  the  fort  of  Cau.oa.la, 
about  twenty  leagues  from  Lisbon.  He  had  been  brought  there 
very  young,  but  in  all  his  strength  and  beauty ;  he  was  perfectly 
ob7dient  to  the  officer  who  owned  him.  The  vu Uuro  would  fet^h 
and  carry  like  a  dog,  and  at  intervals  he  took  leave  of  absence 
and  returned  of  his  own  accord,  sometimes  at  the  end  ot  eight 
days  As  ho  was  alwavs  seen  to  direct  his  flight  to  the  sea,  it  was 
conjectured  that  he  went  to  Alrica,  whence  he  had  ^  onpnally 
brought  "  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Madame  Tessoire 
seriously  considered  birds  as  useful  auxiliaries  in  aerostation. 
This  lady  is  not  alone  in  her  opinion.  Mr.  Ro=h,  the  d languish- 
cd  writer,  thought  the  eagle  and  condor  suitable  to  determ.ne  the 
direction  of  a  balloon  in  calm  weather.  Linguet  whom  wc  haie 
before  cited,  gives  in  another  part  of  his  "Annals  another  theory 
of  aerostation,  and  certainly'  a  very  triumphant  and  jic  oriouj 
method  of  travelling  through  the  air  :  A  Swedish 
engaged  on  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds.    He  had  made 


horizontal  or  circular 
movement  acquired  by 
the  machine,  while  it  yet 
was  near  the  earth  and 

participated  in  its  mo- 
tion, to  watch  from  the 
height  of  this  observa- 
tory the  movement  of 
the  globe,  and  then  to 
regain  its  surface  when 
the  country  proposed  to 
be  visited  Bhould  be  ob- 
served to    "  turn  up." 
One  might  in  this  man- 
ner, avoiding  the  wear 
and  tear  of  his  aerial 
carriage  ,andwithout  stir- 
ring as  it  were,  traverse 
vast  spaces  in  very  little 
time.    What  a  magnifi- 
cent idea  !    This  is  a 
tolerably  fair  specimen 
of  the  chimerical  ideas 
of  many  experimenters 
in  aerial  navigation.  As 
we  observed  at  the  out- 
set, no  man  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in   inventing  a 
machine  capable  of  tra- 
versing the  air  at  will  in 
any  acquired  direction  ; 
yet  the  possibility  of  60 
doing  has  been  admitted 
by  many  scientific  and 
practical  persons.  Who- 
ever will  enable  us  to 
traverse  the  air  with  cer- 
tainty and  safety  will  ac- 
quire immortal  renown 
and  a  fabulous  fortune. 
Even  in  ancient  times, 
the  idea  of  inventing  a 
machine  to  enable  man 
to  navigate  the  air,  seems 
to  have  occupied  the 
mind,  and  the  fable  ot 
Dcdalus  and  Icarus  un- 
doubtedly originated  in 
some  early  attempt  at 
aerostation.    When  in 
1766  Henry  Cavendish 
discovered  the  great  lev- 
ity of  hydrogen  gas,  or 
inflammable  air,  as  it 
was  termed,  Dr.  Black 
of  Edinburgh  conceived 
that  a  bladder  filled  with 
this  gas  must  ascend  in- 
to the  air.  Cavallo,  who 
made  experiments  based 
on  this  theory  in  1 78a, 
found  that  a  bladder  was 
too  heavy  and  paper  not 
air-tight.    Soap  bubbles 
inflated  with  the  gas  rose 
with  great  rapidity.  It 
was    reserved  for  the 
brothers,  Stephen  and 
Joseph  Montgolticr,  in 
France,  to  make  the  first 
public  exhibition  of  a 
machine  inflated  with  hot 
air  and  rising  into  the 
atmosphere — to  send  up 
the  first  balloon,  in  short. 
The  Montgolfiers  did  not 
attribute  the  ascensive 
powerof  their  balloon  to 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
within  it  produced  by 
heat,  but  to  a  peculiar 
gas    arising  from  the 
combustion  of  the  wool 
and  6traw  which  they 
burned  in  inflating.  M. 
Charles,  a  professor  of 
natural    philosophy  at 
Paris  sent  up  the  first  gas-filled  balloon.    lMlatre  de  Rosier  who 
went 'up  in  aVlloon  constructed  by  himself £ri the  Momgolhen, 
in  1783,  was  the  first  man  who  ever  ascended  with  one ^o t  these 
machines.    This  was  a  fire  balloon.    In  November  when  he  and 
Z  Marquis  d'Arlandos  ascended  from  the  Castle .of  la  Muette in 
the  presence  of  an  innumerable  ™l«tude,  they  came ^  nearlj bung 
burned  to  death.    M.  Charles  and  M.  ^Tt^Zw  aC^at  ^ 
„p  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  "f^^^^S 
the  sam-  in  form  and  managed  pretty  much  in  the  sa.ne ^way  as 
those  of  the  present  day.  January  7,  1785,  Blanchard  cross d the 
channel  from  Dover  to  Calais  with  a  ^n.tavmg  l>r 
of  this  city  for  a  companion.    Pilatre  de  Roz.er  and  Mr.  Remain 
lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  cross  from  the  irench  tothe  fcng 
li,h  shore.  On  this  occasion  he  had  two  balloons,  one  abo^c  fi  led 
with  gas,  and  .he  other  below  filled  with  hot  a,r  supplied  from  a 
coal  fire  by  which  he  meant  to  increase  or  't^Sfrf 
sive  powerf  The  machine  took  fire,  and  the  J—g***™^ 
the  adventurers,  killed,  probably,  by  the  "P108;^.0^^'^ 
to  the  earth.  This  is  only  one  among  the  many  fatal  accidents  that 
have  happened  to  navigators  of  the  air. 
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WASHINGTON  STATUE. 

The  engraving  on  this  page 
of  the  Washington  Statue,  in 
Union  Park,  New  York,  is 
from  an  original  drawing 
made  for  the  Pictorial  after  a 
daguerreotype  taken  express- 
ly for  us  by  those  excellent 
artists,  Meade  Brothers,  ot 
New  York,  and  represents  the 
noble  equestrian  statue  by 
H.  K.  Browne,  the  American 
sculptor,  inaugurated  on  the 
fourth  of  July  last,  and  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  proud- 
est ornaments  of  the  city  ot 
New  York.  The  statue  is  of 
bronze,  and  was  cast  at  the 
foundry  of  the  Messrs.  Ames, 
at  Springfield,  in  this  State. 
It  stands  in  Union  Square,  in 
the  corner  between  Broadway 
and  East  Fourteenth  Street. 
The  weight  of  the  horse  and 
riilrr  is  about  four  and  a  half 
tons,  distributed  as  follows  : — 
The  plinth,  2000  lbs.  ;  horse, 
2700 ;  the  rider  and  other 
parts,  3800.  The  combina- 
tion of  metals  is  as  follows  : — 
88  parts  of  copper,  with  nine 
of  tin,  two  of  zinc,  and  ono 
of  lead.  The  body  of  the 
horse  was  cast  in  one  piece, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
averages  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  The  group  is  fourteen 
feet  in  height,  and  is  mounted 
upon  a  granite  pedestal  of 
equal  height.  The  statue 
faces  toward  the  west.  The 
Father  of  his  Country  is  re- 
presented sitting  in  the  saddle 
attired  in  the  Continental 
uniform.  His  head  is  uncov- 
ered, and  his  right  arm  ex- 
tended as  if  he  was  about  to 
speak.  The  artist  has  mod- 
elled the  face  from  Houdon's 
bust,  the  only  statue  ever 
taken  from  Washington's  per- 
son. Mr.  Uoudon  came  from 
Prance,  in  178.r>,  and  reached 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  3d  ot 
October  of  that  year.  He 
spent  two  weeks  at  that  place. 
'1  he  work  was  modelled  when 
Washington  was  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year.  A  cast  of  this 
statue  by  Uoudon  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Boston  Athc- 
tncum.  We  arc  glad  that  the 
artist  chose  to  represent 
Washington  "  in  his  habit  as 
he  lived."  The  popular 
mind  has  a  distinct  image  ot 
him  in  the  costume  of  bis 
d.iy,  and  never  will  be  brought 
to  recognize  their  hero  in  the 
garb  of  a  Roman  proconsul, 
as  iu  the  Canova  statue,  or 
denuded  of  all  drapery,  like 
the  figures  of  the  classic  gods 
and  demi-gods.  So  far  as  we 
have  learned,  this  statue  gives 
universal  satisfaction.  It  is 
the  only  statue  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  city  of  Xew  York, 
and  its  existence  is  owing  to 
the  indefatigable  exertions  ot 
Colonel  Lee,  chairman  ot 
the  Monumental  Committee. 
The  work  cost  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  contribut- 
ed by  the  following  named 
gentlemen,  whose  names  ure 
worthy  of  commemoration : — 


TILE  NEW  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT,  IN  UNION  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 


William  B.  Astor,  Augustus 
Belmont,  John  Bridge,  Isaac 
Bell,  Jr.,  James  Brown,  Ed- 
ward K.  Collins,  William 
Chamberlain,  Richard  F. 
Carman,  Henry  A.  Coit, 
William  W.  De  Forest,  Ben- 
jamin H.  Field,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Seth  Grosvenor,  Jasper 
Grosvenor,  Booncn  Graves, 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Samuel 
S.  Howland,  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
John  Q.  Jones,  Shepard 
Knapp,  James  G.  King,  Ja- 
cob Little,  Charles  M.  Leupp, 
Edward  B.  Little,  Peter  Lo- 
rillard,  James  Lenox,  An- 
drew Mount,  Samuel  S.  Mit- 
chill,  David  S.  Miller,  Robert 
B.  Minturn,  Charles  H.  Mar- 
shall, William  C.  Rhineland- 
cr,  Robert  O.  Williams,  Nel- 
son Robinson,  Gerard  Stuy- 
vesant,  Cornelius  Smith, 
Uriah  J.  Smith,  Jonathan 
Sturgcs,  Moses  Taylor,  Ro- 
bert L.  Taylor,  William  Wet- 
more,  William  Whitcwright, 
Jr.,  Augustus  H.  Ward,  John 
D.  Wolfe,  William  E.  Wil- 
merding.  The  ceremony  of 
inaugurating  this  statue  was 
an  imposing  one,  and  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  ladies.  The  mili- 
tary made  a  splendid  appear- 
ance, and  the  oration  by  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Bethune, 
D.  D.,  wa6  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion and  the  man.  He 
closed  by  dedicating  the  sta- 
tue in  the  following  eloquent 
phrases  : — "  And  now,  fellow 
citizens — not  of  this  State — 
exult  as  we  may  at  other 
times,  and  exult  more  we  who 
were  born  on  its  imperial 
soil,  in  that  designation — it  is 
not  equal  to  this  occasion — 
citizens  of  the  Union  (cheers), 
hear  me  and  bear  witness, 
that  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  those  who  have 
erected  this  statue,  I  give  it, 
before  God  and  our  country, 
to  the  people  of  the  United 
States!  From  St.  Croix  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  shores,  it 
is  theirs !  And  you,  people 
of  New  York,  individually 
and  collectively,  and  not  by 
any  delegation  of  the  trust, 
but  as  a  democracy,  shall  be 
its  guardians.  God  save  tho 
Republic !"  The  example 
thus  set  by  our  sister  city 
will,  we  trust,  soon  be  follow- 
ed by  our  own.  A  proposi- 
tion is  on  foot  to  raise  by  tho 
subscription  of  small  sums, 
through  an  appeal  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  at 
large,  an  amount  sufficient  to 
procure  a  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  in 
bronze,  and  to  erect  the  same 
on  the  highest  eminence  iu 
Boston  Common,  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  site,than  which 
no  better  can  be  chosen.  We 
feel  very  confident  that  this 
project  will  be  successfully 
carried  out.  It  would  be  an 
honor  to  our  city. 
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— on, — 

THE   LEAGUE   OF  GUILT. 

A  STOEY  OF  HIGH  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

BY  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CONTIt AUAXIIIST." 
[CONCLUDED.) 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— [i  ontim  i:d.] 

Eleanor  never  moved,  as  they  came  up,  hut  sat  leaning  against 
the  rock,  with  her  face  turned  towards  them.  She  must  recognize 
them.  Why  did  she  not  rise  and  tice  !  When  they  came  close  to 
her,  her  face  was  colorless,  her  eyes  set,  and  slowly  closing,  she 
had  fainted. 

"  She  is  ill,"  said  Sir  Edward.    "  Morley,  go  and  hid  them 
bring  the  carriage  nearer.' 

While  his  orders  were  being  obeyed,  he  lifted  her  in  his  anna, 
and  turned  back  with  her.  Insensible  as  she  was,  he  placet!  her  in 
the  carriage,  tmd  Sitting  by  her  side,  supported  her;  while  Morley, 
without  speaking,  followed,  and  then  drove  rapidly  homeward. 

Twice,  during  that  homeward  journey,  Eleanor  awoke  from,  ami 
as  often  relapsed  into,  unconsciousness  ;  anil  she  was  still  insensi- 
ble when,  on  reaching  Ashby  Place,  Sir  Edward  lifted  her  from 
the  carriage,  and  bore  her  to  her  old  apartment. 

Nearly  all  the  old  servants  at  Ashby  had  been  replaced  by  new ; 
ami  it  was  now  a  strange  attendant  who  usurped  the  place  of  Elea- 
nor's favorite  Lucy.  Sir  Edward  hade  the  woman  use  means  to 
revive  Miss  Ashby ;  and  after  giving  her  directions  as  to  the  secu- 
rity of  his  ward,  with  orders  to  keep  strict  watch  that  she  did  not 
escape,  he  descended  to  meet  Mr.  Brianeomt  and  Morley.  They 
were  both  in  the  library,  in  conversation.  Victor  Briancourt 
advanced  to  the  baronet,  and  extended  his  band. 

"The  most  admirable  success,  Ashby  I"  ho  Said,  with  his  usual 
light  tone  and  smooth  air, — "the  most  admirable  success!  You 
arc  the  favorite  of  fortune,  certainly." 

Sir  Edward  bowed  silently,  and  declining  the  seat  placed  for 
him  by  the  gentleman,  commenced  slowly  pacing  the  floor,  with 
his  arms  folded.  Morley  Hiiancourt  stood  by  the  chimney-place, 
leaning  against  it,  with  the  gleam  of  passion  and  triumph  shining 
darklv  in  his  eyes.  Victor  Hiiancourt  at  length  threw  himself 
carelessly  upon  a  seat,  saying  : 

"  Was  the  voting  lady  insensible  when  you  came  down  just  now  ?" 
"  She  was,"  answered  the  baronet. 

Sir  Edward  shortly  after  left  the  apartment.  In  a  few  moments 
he  returned.  Mr.  Briuncourt  regarded  him  with  an  inquiring 
glance. 

"  The  maid  reports,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  that  Eleanor  is  sen- 
sible, though  very  weak.  She  hits  spoken  little,  and  asked  no 
questions." 

"Ah?  I  am  gratified  to  hear  that  she  is  better,"  remarked  Mr. 
Brianconrt ;  while  Morley,  who  had  listened  with  unconcealed  in- 
terest to  the  statement  of  the  baronet,  said  nothing.  After  a  brief 
pause,  however,  he  moved  towards  the  table,  at  which  Sir  Edward 
had  seated  himself,  saving,  as  he  tlid  so: 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  inclined  to  favor  me  by  allowing  this 
long-deferred  marriage  to  take  place  as  soon  as  may  bo?" 

"  Certainly.  You  will  please  yourself  in  all  that  regards  this 
matter,"  responded  the  baronet. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  subject  the  matter  to  any  further  risk. 
If  agreeable,  I  should  w  ish  it  to  be  consummated  this  evening." 

"As  you  say,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head. 

"  So  far,  then,  everything  is  right,"  exilainieil  Victor  Brian- 
court,  lightly.  "  And  now,  my  dear  Ashby,"  addressing  himself 
to  his  host,  "  you  have  but  to  see  to  the  safety  of  our  fair  captive 
for  a  few  hours.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  assuring  us  of  that,  I 
dare  say.  The  greater  will  be,  1  fancy,  in  gaining  the  approbation 
of  the  lady  herself;  however,  she  will  not  resist  when  she  Bads 
there  is  no  other  way."    And  so  it  was  settled. 

***** 

It  was  some  three  or  four  hours  past  noon,  when,  with  a  pale 
check  and  closed  eyes,  Eleanor  reclined  in  a  large  easy-chair  by  a 
window  in  her  own  apartment.  The  faintness  of  the  morning  was 
gone;  the  dizziness  occasioned  by  her  fall  was  also  banished,  un- 
der tho  care  of  the  woman  whom  Sir  Edward  hud  sent  to  wait  on 
her,  and  who,  not  unskilled  in  the  simpler  arts  of  healing,  had  ad- 
ministered to  her  a  medicine  which  had  entirely  dissipated  the 
effects  of  her  fall. 

Hut  worse  than  might  have  been  the  danger  of  the  morning,  was 
the  evil  that  threatened  her  now.  Horror  and  despair  had  seized 
her,  at  rinding  herself  once  more  in  her  uncle's  hands ;  for  she 
knew  well  that  the  purpose  for  which  sho  had  been  brought  hither 
would  be  speedily  executed.  And  there  was  no  help  near,  this 
time. 

And  yet  she  had  hardly  prepared  herself  for  the  sudden  shock 
she  received,  when,  near  sunset,  her  uncle  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  boudoir  adjoining  her  dressing-room,  and  after  a  brief 
conference  with  her  maid,  announced  to  Eleanor  that  her  union 
with  Morley  Brianconrt  would  take  place  that  evening. 

"  And  mind,  Eleanor,"  he  added,  hoarsely  and  threatenitclv 
laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm  with  a  grasp  trembling  with  des- 
perate excitement, — "  mind,  I  say,  no  more  attempts  at  escape  ! 
no  struggles,  no  rebellion  !  In  another  hour,  you  will  go  volun- 
tarily to  the  altar  with  the  husband  I  have  chosen,  or — "  Ho 
paused.    His  eyes  flushed  forth  a  glance  more  terrible  than  words. 


He  released  her  arm.  "The  license  is  procured,"  he  said;  "the 
clergyman  waits  for  us  at  Woodthorpe  church.  Within  the  hour, 
I  give  you  away  !"  He  turned  to  the  attendant  :  "  Prepare  your 
mistress  for  her  bridal."  And  without  another  word,  he  left  the 
room. 

A  thunderbolt  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  Eleanor's  head,  de- 
priving her  tif  all  power.  The  sense  of  her  own  utter  helpless- 
ness crushed  her  beneath  its  weight.  The  event  so  near,  and  not 
a  hand  to  save !  As  one  in  u  dream — a  trance,  she  submitted  to 
the  preparations  which  she  had  no  power  to  resist. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed,  whan  Sir  Edward 
knocked  at  the  door  again,  and  was  admitted  by  the  maid  Elea- 
nor was  conscious  of  his  coming  up  to  her,  and  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm  ;  of  his  leading  her  from  the  apartment,  down 
into  the  great  hall  ;  she  moving  mechanically  the  while,  still  in 
that  trance  like  state.  How  she  reached  the  church,  she  never 
knew;  still,  as  one  in  a  dream,  bound  by  some  terrible,  invisible 
power,  she  felt  herself  led  from  tlie  carriage  into  the  church  porch, 
and  up  the  aisle,  without  the  ability  to  break  the  spell  upon  her. 

And,  at  the  communion-rails,  Morley  Hiiancourt  stood  side  by 
side  with  her,  his  heart  throbbing  with  mingled  passion  and  tri- 
umph, as  tlie  clergyman,  book  in  hand,  commenced  the  services. 
In  that  moment  of  exultation,  he  cast  one  hasty  glance  of  triumph- 
ant retrospection  into  the  past.  Where  now  were  Maida's  threats  ! 
— where  Hugh  Latimer's  rivalry  !  The  lirst,  sepulchred  in  silence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Wye ;  the  last,  defeated.  And  he  himself 
held  the  disputed  prize.  What  power  was  there  to  wrest  it  from 
li i in  now* 

Slowly  and  solemnly  the  ceremony  proceeded.  Quiet  and  firm 
stood  Morley  Hiiancourt  by  her  who  was  almost  his  bride.  Hut 
Sir  Edward  himself  was  obliged  to  support  Eleanor  on  the  other 
side  ;  for  so  fixed  was  her  glance,  so  colorless  her  face,  that  he  was 
in  dread  lest  she  should  faint.  With  an  anxious  yet  perplexed 
glance,  Victor  Hiiancourt,  too,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  beheld 
her;  for  lie  wondered  at  that  stony  silence,  where  lie  bad  looked 
for  Opposition — for  resistance. 

The  services  went  on,  and  the  clergyman's  tones,  low  as  they 
were,  penetrated  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  dim  old  church, 
where  the  dusk  of  night  was  fast  settling  down  among  the  lonely 
aisles.  Did  some  sudden  sting  of  conscience  deceive  Morley 
Hi  iancourt  !  or  did  the  man  of  God  utter  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
grow  into  that  of  an  accusing  angel,  tlie  terrible  warning  contained 
in  the  marriage  service  1 

"  I  require  and  charge  ye  both  (as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful 
day  of  judgment  when  the  secrets  of  all  heurts  shall  be  disclosed), 
that  if  either  of  you  know  of  any  impediment  why  ye  may  not 
lawfully  be  joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it; 
for  be  ye  well  assured  that  as  many  as  are  coupled  together  other- 
wise than  as  God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined  together  by 
God,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful." 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  a  voice,  that  sounded  hollow  and 
dreary  through  tho  dim  aisles,  Woke  the  stillness  with  a  sound  that 
was  awful. 

"  Let  the  ceremony  be  broken  off,"  it  said  ;  "  it  is  a  mockery 

and  a  sin !" 

And  slowly  up  the  aisle,  advanced  a  tall,  dark  woman,  with  her 
head  covered  only  by  its  own  luxuriunt  black  hair,  dark  as  night; 
her  countenance  deathly  white,  with  sunken  outlines  ;  only  a  single 
red  spot  burning  on  cither  cheek,  and  her  largo  black  eyes  brilliant 
as  with  fever. 

"  Let  the  ceremony  be  broken  off!"  she  repeated,  coming  for- 
ward. 

Sir  Edward  started  and  shuddered  in  every  limb,  while  ho  con- 
tinued to  support  Eleanor.  Victor  Hiiancourt,  turning  also,  lit- 
tered a  half-subdued  exclamation,  that  seemed  suffocated  by  dread. 
From  the  ashy  lips  of  Morley,  on  hastily  glancing  at  the  face  of 
the  woman,  broke  a  low,  abrupt  cry  of  superstitious  tenor.  Whs 
it  a  spirit  he  beheld  !  or  did  his  eyes  deceive  him  I  He  clutched 
the  rails  for  support. 

"  Mania  !"  he  ejaculated. 

It  was  Maida — Muida  in  flesh  and  blood — alive — her  very  self! 
No  ghost  was  it.  And  yet  his  very  flesh  crept  as  he  looked  upon 
her.  She  was  here,  but  how  !  That  night  by  the  river,  the  stab, 
the  watery  burial,  the  cold  face  of  the  corpse — all  rose  up  before 
him,  to  mock  the  reality  he  now  beheld. 

"  You  look  astounded,  incredulous,  aghast,  Morley  Hriancourt," 
she  said,  coming  near;  "  and  you,  too,  sir,"  and  she  looked  from 
the  son  to  the  father,  who  stood,  struck  speechless,  and  gazing  on 
this  sudden  apparition.  "  Doubtless,"  she  went  on,  addressing 
the  latter,  "  the  death  of  Maida  was  revealed  to  you.  Hut  I  am 
not  silenced  yet.  See,  Morley, — I  escaped  !  This  hand  is  no 
ghost's;  it  is  warm  with  life,  though  I  rose  from  n  sick  bed  hut 
three  days  ago.  Touch  me  ;  be  satisfied  !"  and  she  laid  her  brown 
yet  beautiful  band  on  that  of  the  young  man. 

He  > tasted  and  shuddered. 

"Alive!"  ho  murmured,  convinced.    But  how  escaped  ?  And 
had  sho  come  back  to  denounce  him  for  that  attempted  murder  ) 
She  read  his  thoughts. 

"Ay — you  may  tremble,"  she  said,  in  u  low  voice.  "You 
thought  all  secure  ;  but  there  was  one  at  hand  who  w  itnessed  uud 
saved  me,  even  as  you  fled.  No  friend  of  yours  was  my  preserver. 
And  it  is  by  his  means  that  I  am  here  to-day.  I  have  been  lying 
for  weeks  between  life  and  death;  but  I  am  here  now:  not  to 
avonge  my  own  wrongs,  however ;  do  not  fear  that.  1  shall  not 
DMxay  that  night's  deed.  I  am  hero  for  another  purpose."  She 
turned  to  the  clergyman.  "  This  marriage  cannot  proceed.  There 
is  an  impediment  to  it — an  insuperable  one." 

"  Take  her  away  ;  she  is  mad!"  ejaculated  Victor  Brianconrt, 
recovering  himself,  with  his  conviction  of  her  identity.  "  Lot  the 
marriage  proceed  1" 


"  That  I  cannot  consent  to  do,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman, 
"  until  some  explanation  of  this  interruption  has  lieen  given." 

"  Would  you  listen  to  the  words  of  a  mad  woman  ?  for  she  is 
nothing  more.    Once  more,  let  me  request  you  to  proceed." 

"  Sir,  I  must  positively  refuse  to  do  so.  An  explanation  I  must 
have.  And  sec,  besides,  the  young  lady  is  ill  I"  And  he  turned 
tlieir  attention  to  Eleanor,  who,  unnoticed,  and  supported  still  by 
the  arm  of  her  uncle,  had  fainted  quite  away. 

Visible  consternation  overspread  the  countenances  of  the  father 
and  son.  Sir  Edward  trembled  as  he  looked  at  her.  The  clerk 
brought  some  water,  and  suggested,  as  did  also  the  clergyman, 
that  she  should  be  carried  out  into  the  air. 

"No,  no!"  was  Sir  Edward's  hoarse  nnd  trembling  reply ;  "she 
will  recover  where  she  is  in  a  moment.  But  send  that  woman 
away.    Do  you  not  sec  >.    It  is  she  who  has  alarmed  her!" 

"  Excuse  me  ;  I  must  discharge  my  duty,"  said  the  clergyman, 
coldly.  "  Will  you,  madam,"  and  he  turned  to  thegipscy,  "have 
the  goodness  to  explain  this  singular  scene  V 

Meanwhile,  Victor  Brianconrt  had  whispered  to  his  son  : 

"  Courage,  Morley !  She  can  prove  nothing."  And  they  both 
regarded  Maida  with  an  air  of  calm  defiance,  as,  at  the  clergyman's 
question,  she  answered  : 

"  It  takes  but  a  few  words  to  explain  it.  Morley  Briancourt 
Cannot  many,  for  he  has  a  wife  already  !" 

"A  wife  already?"  and  the  clergyman  regarded  the  young  man 
and  his  father  alternately. 

Morley  Brianconrt,  already  pale,  turned  paler  still,  hut  assumed 
an  air  of  calmness. 

"  It  is  false!"  said  his  father. 

"  The  proof — your  evidence  '."  were  the  clergyman's  only  words, 
addressing  Maida  again. 

"  I  will  give  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  It  must  first  be  known 
that,  though  gipsey  born,  I  was,  from  my  sixth  year,  an  inmate  of 
the  Briancourt  family — a  protege  of  Victor  Briuncourt 's  wife,  who 
had  been  a  good  friend  to  my  mother,  and  kind  to  our  people.  It 
was  in  the  north  of  England  that  we  lived;  but  just  before  the 
death  of  my  kind  protectress,  when  1  was  nearly  eighteen,  tho 
family  took  up  their  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester,  it 
was  there  thai  Morley  Briancourt,  unknown  to  his  family,  and 
especially  to  his  father,  who  had  other  prospects  for  him,  secretly 
wooed  a  young  girl,  then  a  temporary  resident  of  a  neighboring 
village;  and  in  private  he  married  her.    It  was  in  the  little  church 

of  St.  that  thev  were  married,  on  the  evening  of  the  third 

day  of  May,  in  the  year  ,  exactly  eight  years  since. 

"  As  I  have  said,  the  afl'air  had  been  quite  private  ;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  the  ceremony  was  scarce  concluded,  before  the  father  of 
the  young  man  became  aware  of  what  was  going  on.  Morley 
Briancourt  and  his  bride  had  but  just  left  the  church,  when  ho  met 
them.  An  interview  followed  between  father  and  son  ;  in  that  in- 
terview, cither  by  threats  or  bribes,  Morley  was  induced  to  abau 
don  the  bride  won  but  that  very  hour." 

Listening  to  this  straight-forward,  circumstantial  account,  so 
accurately  given,  Victor  Briancourt  and  his  son  had  stood  astound- 
ed— ulmost  petrified.  Now,  from  the  white  lips  of  the  former, 
quivering  with  rage,  broke  the  words,  "  Liar!  fiend  !  traitor!" 

"  Sir — sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  robukiugly,  "  I  entreat  you  to 
remember  the  sacredness  of  this  place."  Then  turning  once  again 
to  Maida,  he  continued  :  "  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  proceed, 
and  bring  forward  the  main  points  of  the  case  as  quickly  us  possi- 
ble? If  this  gentleman's  wife  is  living,  how  is  it  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  relation  between  them  has  so  long  lieen  concealed?" 

"  You  shall  know  shortly,  sir,"  returned  Maida.  "  But  I  urn 
forced  to  be  thus  particular  in  the  details  of  the  matter,  that  I  may 
prove  my  evidence  to  bo  true." 

"  Ay — doubtless  the  tale  is  well  prepared,"  sneered  Victor 
Briancourt. 

Again  the  clergyman  silenced  him,  nnd  the  gipsey  continued : 

"  It  was  a  goMm  marriage  that  Victor  Briancourt  wanted  for  his 
son;  and  he,  either  forced  or  won,  consented  to  his  father's  scheme. 
It  was — to  conceal  the  marriage,  and  destroy  all  evidence  of  it. 

"  It  was  not  an  hour  after  ibis  young  girl  had  been  married  to 
her  lover,  when  his  father  declared  to  her  that  the  ceremony  was 
illegal ;  nnd  with  the  most  consummate  art,  distorted  the  facts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  her  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  She 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  child — not  yet  sixteen — and  easily  de- 
ceived. She  was  told  that  she  could  never  see  her  lovor  again, 
and  either  persuaded  or  terrified  into  a  promise  that  she  would 
never  divulge  the  events  w  hich  hud  that  evening  transpired.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  was  she  made  a  bride  and  a  widow. 
She  returned  home,  and  they  saw  her  no  more ;  for  the  next  day, 
in  company  w  ith  friends  going  north,  she  had  left  the  village  where 
she  had  been  staying. 

"Another  step  was  yet  to  he  taken — to  destroy  the  record  of  the 
marriage;  but,  bold  as  both  these  plotters  were,  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  undertake. 

"  There  was  not  an  iotu  of  all  this  that  was  not  known  to  mo  ; 
and  1,  the  hitherto  silent  observer — I,  who  had  l>een  from  infancy 
the  companion  of  Morley,  loving  him  with  a  blind  and  dog-like 
affection,  at  least  as  jealous  us  it  was  deep,— I,  prompted  first  by 
jealousy  of,  and  finally  by  pity  for,  the  bride  of  Morley  Briancourt, 
resolved  to  employ  myself  in  this  perilous  act.  1  knew,  too,  thut 
Morley,  legally  married  as  he  was  to  one  woman,  could  not  law- 
fully wed  another  during  her  life.  And  that  I  might  lie  the  means 
of  preventing  evil  thereafter,  and  yet  uvoid  betraying  this  second 
crime  that  he  was  about  to  commit,  and  thus  injuring  him  forever, 
1  worked  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  record. 

"  By  throwing  myself  in  their  way,  while  they  were  arranging 
this  mutter,  und  then  letting  them  find  thut  1  hud  overheard  their 
conversation,  I  rendered  it  expedient  for  them  not  only  to  take  me 
into  their  confidence,  hut,  with  my  own  ofl'er,  to  make  DM  tho 
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instrument  of  the  deed  they  would  accomplish.  They  trusted  in 
me.  That  night,  I  gained  access  to  the  church,  and  to  the  regis- 
ter. The  record  of  the  marriage  was  there,  and  the  only  one  upon 
the  leaf  where  it  was  written.  Lifting  that  leaf  up,  I  wrote  on  the 
next  one,  in  a  corresponding  line,  a  -tolerable  copy  of  the  record, 
and  was  about  to  tear  it  out,  to  give  to  Morley,  leaving  the  true,  one 
iu  the  book,  when  some  sound  near  startled  and  caused  me  to  turn 
round.  It  was  only  the  wind  sighing.  I  instantly  turned  to  my 
task  again,  and  carefully  tore  out  the  leaf. 

"  But  what  was  my  consternation  to  find  that  I  had  torn  out,  not 
only  my  ropy,  but  the  trim  record  also .'  the  wind  having  blown  it  back, 
above  the  other,  while  I  looked  away,  I  supposed.  For  a  moment, 
I  felt  my  cheeks  burning  with  alarm ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in 
distress  over  the  accident.  I  could  not  replace  the  leaf  now. 
Secreting  it,  therefore,  in  my  dress,  I  put  the  book  back,  and  leav- 
ing the  place,  hastened  away  to  Morley,  who  was  waiting  for  mo 
not  far  off.  I  gave  him  tho  record  ;  he  looked  at  it  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and,  without  detecting  the  cheat,  tore  it  instantly  into 
atoms.    The  true  one  I  retained." 

Victor  Bri  vucourt's  hardihood  had  forsaken  him.  During  these 
last  disclosures,  whon  the  cxistenco  of  the  record  was  asserted,  he 
had  grown  fearfully  pale.  Detected  guilt  sat  on  his  fallen  counte- 
nance. Ho  moved  nervously,  and  looked  furtively  towards  the 
door  of  tho  side  aisle.  Morley,  on  his  part,  was  also  pale ;  but 
there  was  a  look  of  deep  desperation,  of  recklessness,  succeeding 
the  troubled,  startled,  alarmed  expression  which  Maida's  conclud- 
ing declarations  had  canned  bis  countenance  to  wear. 

"And  this  record — you  have  it  still  ?"  asked  the  clergyman. 
"No — it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman  who  married  Morley 
Briancourt.  He  is  coming  hither  directly,"  answered  the  gipsey. 
"  I  havo  had  it,  however,  in  my  possession  until  to-day.  You  lit- 
tle thought  it,  Victor  Briancourt,  or  you,  Morley,  when,  on  learn- 
ing that  you  wore  to  sock  a  wealthy  bride  in  the  place  of  the  one 
whom  you  had  discarded,  I  warned  you  that  I  would  expose  you 
if  you  did,  and  you  dared  me  to  do  so.  You  knew  my  feelings 
then  ;  you  did  not  guess  my  power." 

Victor  Briancourt  ground  his  teeth,  and  cast  a  fierce  look  upon 
the  baronet,  who  still  supported  Eleanor's  insensible  form. 

"  Battled  !"  ho  muttered  ;  "  but  the  game  is  not  up  yet.  Come  I" 
And  beckoning  the  baronet,  with  a  frowning  gesture,  he  strode 
from  the  church. 

Sir  Edward  shuddered — a  strong  and  tcrriblo  shudder.  He 
almost  staggered  with  tho  light  weight  of  Eleanor.  Instantly  the 
gipsey  took  her  from  his  arms,  and  trembling  as  one  with  an  a<nio 
fit,  ho  followed  Mr.  Briancourt. 

Even  as  she  did  so,  a  group  of  persons  entered  the  church  door, 
and  advanced  up  the  aisle,  the  two  nearest  being  Mary  and  Hugh 
Latimer.  Morley  Briancourt  started  ;  his  glance  passod  them  to 
those  beyond,  and  ho  stood  as  if  petrified.  Maida,  too,  marked 
the  approaching  party,  and  a  slight  exclamation  broke  from  her 
lips.  At  that  moment,  Eleanor's  eyes  slowly  unclosed,  and  a 
deep,  shuddering  sigh  marked  her  return  to  consciousness. 
""  0  save  me — save  me  from  them  \"  she  uttered,  faintly. 
Hastily  Hugh  approached  with  his  sister.  Those  feeble,  entreat- 
ing words  had  reached  bis  car. 

"  Take  her — tako  her,"  said  Maida,  quickly,  giving  Eleanor  to 
him.  "  She  is  well  rescued,  but  it  was  barely,  and  she  needs  to  be 
away  from  here  now." 

"  Eleanor— safe  !  thank  Providence  !"  was  the  murmured  ejacu- 
lation that  reached  only  Miss  Ashby's  car,  in  fervent  and  passion- 
ate tones,  as  his  arm  was  thrown  about  her,  and,  Mary  on  tho 
other  side,  they  led  her  tenderly  out  to  the  air. 

The  party  who  had  entered  behind  them  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons. The  two  foremost  advanced  directly  up  the  aisle.  Tho  one 
wns  Edward  Mayhew,  and  his  companion,  leaning  on  his  arm,  a 
lady,  closely  veiled.  Morley  Briancourt  still  stood  with  one  hand 
resting  on  tho  communion-rails,  his  lips  compressed,  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  new-comers. 
"  Now  for  the  finale  !"  muttered  the  gipsey. 
It  was  near.  Edward  Mayhew's  countenance  was  colorless  as 
marble,  dark,  stern,  rigid,  as  he  came  up.  He  stopped  before 
Morley. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Briancourt,  I  think,  

Morley  Edmond  Briancourt?"  he  said,  in  subdued  but  deadly 
tones. 

Morley  bowed,  with  a  dark  and  restless  glance. 

"You  probably  recognize  this  lady,  then,  sir?" 

The  veil  was  raised,  revealing  a  woman's  face,  stamped  with  the 
unspoken  suffering  of  the  heart.  Morley  Briancourt  looked  upon 
it,  met  those  large  eyes,  full  of  anguish,  and  started  violently;  but 
he  did  not  speak  directly.  A  thousand  rapid  changes  crossed  his 
countenance  in  that  one  brief  moment  of  silence.  All  the  past 
rose  up  before  him  ;  ho  was  desperate.  Tho  game  was  up  for  him. 
Let  right  have  its  way ;  for  might  had  proved  itself  powerless. 
He  took  a  step  forward. 

"I  recognize  my  wife — Caroline  Briancourt!" 

It  was  true.  That  afternoon  had  Caroline's  unhappy  secret 
been  revealed,  bowing  the  heart  of  her  aunt  with  grief,  and  send- 
ing a  fatal  shot  to  the  breast  of  Edward  Mayhew. 

A  gentleman  in  clerical  attire,  who  had  accompanied  the  cousins 
hither,  now  stepped  forward.  It  was,  as  Morley  saw,  the  clergy- 
man who  had  united  him  to  Caroline  Asbburton. 

"You  acknowledge  it,  then,  sir?"  he  asked,  of  Morley. 

"  I  declare  it,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Edward  Mayhew,  stcmly.  "  Caroline,"  and 
he  gently  released  her  band  from  his  arm, — "  Caroline,  go  home  to 
m  v  mother.  You,  sir,"  to  Morley  Briancourt,  "  will  have  the 
goodness  to  follow  inc.    I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Morley  received  and  glanced  at  the  card  handed  him  by  Edward 
Mayhew,  and  instantly  the  two  left  the  church  together. 


"  O,  Edward,"  uttered  the  unhappy  Caroline, — "Edward,  what 
are  you  about  to  do  %" 

The  cry  rung  from  her  lips  in  accents  of  anguish.  She  endeav- 
ored to  move  forward,  failed,  and  sank  fainting  to  the  floor. 

They  hastened  to  raise  her.  At  that  instant,  the  report  of  pis- 
tols was  heard ;  and  while  Maida  supported  the  insensible  form  of 
Caroline,  the  rest  hastily  followed  in  the  direction  the  two  young 
men  had  taken.  But  too  late.  Just  at  the  back  of  the  church,  in 
a  small  field,  they  found  them— Morley  Briancourt  stretched  life- 
less upon  tho  turf,  and,  lying  a  few  paces  from  him,  Edward  May- 
hew, resting  upon  his  arm,  his  hand  pressed  tight  upon  his  left 
side,  where  the  blood  was  streaming  rapidly.  Even  as  they  came 
up,  he,  too,  sank  back,  with  one  faint  moan,  and  lay  silent. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  HEARTHSTONE. 

Desolate  was  the  hearth  at  Eldon  Manor;  silent  the  halls  so 
lately  filled  with  the  music  of  happy  voices.  A  shadow  had  fallen 
over  the  place.  Hank  grew  the  weeds  in  its  neglected  gardens  ; 
the  grass  sprang  up  tangled  and  wild,  and  thorns  and  thistles 
choked  the  untrodden  paths.  The  autumn  winds  sighed  drearily 
around  it.  The  very  sunshine  that  fell  there  had  something  sor- 
rowful and  lonely  in  its  still  beams,  as  it  lighted  up  all  this  desert- 
ed wilderness. 

Edward  Mayhew,  recovered  from  the  illness  succeeding  his  duel 
with  Morley  Briancourt,  had  left  England  forever,  and  wandered, 
a  solitary,  heart-broken  man,  over  the  wide  continent. 

Lady  Mayhew  bad  gone  back  to  Scotland,  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  a  saddened,  embittered  life  in  seclusion,  taking  with  her 
Caroline,  who,  freed  from  her  husband  by  his  death,  even  in  the 
very  hour  of  that  first  and  fatal  meeting  since  their  marriage,  and 
rendered  wretched  by  the  remorse  resulting  from  the  unhappy  error 
of  her  girlhood,  became  a  recluse  from  society,  seeking,  thence- 
forth, by  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  to  secure  for  others  a  por- 
tion of  the  happiness  which  had  fled  from  her  own  heart. 

In  the  family  of  Dr.  Morrison,  these  events  caused  the  sincerest 
sorrow.  It  was  during  the  year  spent  with  them  in  England  by 
Caroline,  that  she  was  drawn  into  that  erratic  stop,  whose  conse- 
quences were  so  terrible,  and  it  never  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  sor- 
row to  them  that  they  had  not  guarded  their  trust  more  watchfully. 

Victor  Briancourt,  in  the  sudden  destruction  of  his  long-cher- 
ished plans,  and  the  death  of  his  only  son,  had  received  a  terrible 
shock  ;  but  it  only  served  to  render  him  desperate— to  bring  out, 
by  the  disappointment  he  had  received,  the  darkest  traits  of  a 
naturally  evil  nature,  no  longer  covered  by  the  smooth  graces 
which  had  artfully  cloaked  them  hitherto,  and  which  now  were 
recklessly  thrown  off.  What  had  hitherto  been  concealed  in  his 
way  of  life,  was  now  open.  A  roue,  a  gambler,  a  villain,  he  had 
always  been,  but  it  was  under  tho  character  of  a  gentleman.  Now 
he  plunged,  without  restraint,  into  vice.  His  name  was  coupled 
freely  with  those  of  the  lowest  in  London,  whither  he  returned  tho 
very  hour  after  Morley's  burial. 

Thus  Sir  Edward  Ashby  was  left  to  himself,  for  a  while,  and 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  dreaded  as  a  vampyre. 
But  it  was  not  for  long.  The  power  that  menaced  him  had  not 
released  him.  It  was  there  still ;  and  the  hair  might  break — the 
sword  fall,  at  a  time  when  he  least  expected  it.  Meanwhile,  grown 
a  thousand  times  more  harsh,  and  gloomy,  and  morose,  than  oven 
before  the  failure  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  so  endeavored  to 
bring  about,  he  shut  himself  up  in  solitude  at  Ashby,  and  led  a 
hermit's  life.  He  grow  nervous,  fanciful,  irritable  ;  while,  day  by 
day,  a  deeper  and  darker  melancholy  seemed  to  settle  over  his 
mind. 

Since  the  day  which  had  produced  such  a  change  in  tho  lives 
and  destinies  of  so  many,  he  had,  as  with  some  deep  aversion,  stud- 
ied to  avoid  Eleanor.  Ho  shunned  the  sight  of  her,  meeting  her 
not  even  at  meals,  taking  his  own  in  his  own  apartment,  or  the 
library.  He  seemed  to  have  taken,  too,  not  only  a  dislike,  but  a 
dread  of  her.  If  ever  by  chance  he  encountered  her,  he  passed 
her  hastily  and  shrinkingly  by,  muttering  to  himself.  Why  it  was, 
he  alone  knew.  But  he  whispered,  with  a  strong  shiver,  one  day, 
on  seeing  her,  something  about  her  looking  too  much  like  some- 
body who  died  long  ago. 

A  severe  and  somewhat  protracted  illness  was  the  immediate 
consequence  to  Eleanor,  attendant  upon  the  excitement  and  dis- 
tress of  that  day,  when  the  projected  union  was  so  near  being  con- 
summated ;  and  for  nearly  a  month,  she  never  left  her  room. 
During  this  illness  (in  which  Sir  Edward  never  once  visited  his 
niece),  Miss  Latimer  passed  the  greater  part  of  each  day  by  the 
bedside  of  her  friend  ;  and  with  her  kind  care,  the  faithful  attend- 
ance of  Lucy  Elmore,  and  the  daily  visits  of  kind  Dr.  Gregg, 
Eleanor,  after  a  tedious  illness,  slowly  progressed  towards  recov- 
ery. Many  a  time,  during  her  convalescence,  she  talked  with 
Mary  Latimer  of  all  she  had  escaped,  and  of  all  she  had  suffered ; 
and  together  they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  those  who  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  her — Maida  the  gipsey  and  the  dwarf  Pequin, 
who,  as  they  rightly  guessed,  had  some  connection  with  each  other. 
For  Pequin  was  really  one  of  Maida's  own  people. 

It  was  he  who  had  been  near  on  the  night  of  the  scene  by  tho 
river  side, — he,  who,  though  come  too  late  to  save  the  deed  from 
being  performed,  had  yet,  with  the  assistance  of  a  strong  dark 
fellow  of  the  tribe,  who  had  remained  with  him  on  Penshurst 
Common  that  evening,  drawn  the  yet  living  Maida  from  her  watery 
bed,  at  a  time  when  one  moment  more  of  delay  might  have  been 
her  last.  She  was  resuscitated ;  and  though  the  blow  which  she 
bad  received  was  nearly  fatal,  it  was  not  quite  so,  and  she  had 
escaped  with  a  severe  illness.  During  this  illness,  while  she  took 
care  that  the  fact  of  her  existence  should  be  kept  secret,  she  had 
employed  Pequin  to  take  her  place,  in  watching  Morley  Brian- 


court's  proceedings  ;  and,  learning  the  near  neighborhood  of  Caro- 
line Asbburton,  or  Caroline  Briancourt,  had,  on  recovering  suf- 
ficiently, proceeded  (and  the  render  may  have  already  guessed  her 
identity  with  the  veiled  lady  who  called  at  Lady  Mayhew's)  to 
acquaint  Caroline  with  the  fact  of  the  validity  of  her  marriage,  and 
place  in  her  hands  the  record  which  proved  it.  As  has  already 
been  seen,  she  was  but  just  in  time. 

Eleanor  had  heard  nothing  of  them  since  that  opportune  de- 
nouement at  Woodthorpe  church,  nor,  indeed,  had  any  one  else  in 
the  neighborhood.  She  wished  much  to  meet  them  again.  She 
could  hardly  have  been  said  to  have  seen  Maida  more  than  once, 
since  she  had  seen  her  but  for  a  moment  at  the  church,  on  recov- 
ering from  her  swoon,  after  which,  being  carried  out,  she  had 
directly  lost  sight  of  her  again.  She  wished  to  see  her,  and  ex- 
press the  gratitude  she  owed  her,  and  earnestly  looked  for  some 
sign  of  her  from  day  to  da)-. 
Meanwhile,  she  grew  every  day  stronger,  and  finally  was  able 
,  to  go  out.  It  was  with  good  Dr.  Gregg  and  Miss  Latimer  that 
she  drove  out  the  first  day  of  her  leaving  the  house.  She  saw  her 
uncle  at  the  library  window,  as  they  set  oft'.  He  was  white,  and 
worn,  and  haggard,  as  he  always  looked  lately.  He  turned  hastily 
away,  as  he  beheld  her,  without  noticing  any  of  the  party.  It  was 
to  Briarfield  they  directed  their  course — Briarfield,  whither  Elea- 
nor had  not  been  for  many  a  long  week. 

They  reached  their  place  of  destination  ;  and  it  was  with  the 
tenderest  affection  that  Eleanor  was  welcomed  by  Aunt  Dorothea, 
who  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  out  again.  Her  coming  had  been 
quite  unanticipated,  Mary  having  planned  it  as  a  sort  of  surprise  ; 
and  Hugh,  when  he  looked  suddenly  up  from  the  book  he  was 
reading,  and  found  her  standing  beside  him,  started  from  his  seat 
with  a  thrill  striking  every  nerve. 

"Eleanor — Eleanor!"  he  uttered,  in  tones  of  involuntary  ten- 
derness ;  and  his  eyes  beamed  on  her,  his  hand  clasped  hers,  with 
a  look  and  touch  that  made  her  heart  throb  with  a  delicious  emo- 
tion that  she  could  hardly  define — a  sensation  half  of  pleasure  and 
half  of  pain,  as  new  as  it  was  sweet.  Her  check  colored ;  she 
trembled  ;  her  eyes  fell  beneath  his  eloquent  glance.  Hugh  Lati- 
mer alone  marked  these  things,  and  it  was  with  a  sudden  glow  of 
hope,  of  relief,  almost  of  conviction — a  conviction  too  dear  for 
words,  filling  his  breast  with  brightness. 

He  had  been  sitting  there,  reading,  for  the  last  three  hours,  quiet, 
lonely,  and  rather  weary ;  sometimes  letting  the  book  rest  idly  oh 
his  knee,  and  thinking,  as  he  leaned  back  in  hi*  chair  and  looked 
about  him,  that  there  was  growing  to  be  something  desolate  and 
monotonous  in  the  stillness  of  Briarfield, — that  there  was  some- 
thing dull  and  gloomy  in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  around  him, — 
that  the  sunlight  was  clouded. 

Now,  how  inexpressibly  bright  and  cheerful  had  the  place  sud- 
denly become!  A  restless  joy  filled  him.  He  sat  and  heard  the 
others  talking  together ;  he  talked  with  them,  or,  rising,  paced  the 
floor  with  unquiet  steps  ;  the  agitation  he  felt,  barely  concealed  by 
the  resolute  mastery  of  a  strong  will. 

He  longed  for  a  moment  alone  with  her,  to  know  if  ho  had  not 
deceived  himself.  It  came  ere  long.  Once  again,  in  the  beautiful 
glades  of  Briarfield  Park,  ho  walked  by  her  side,  that  morning. 
They  had  all  come  out  together,  with  the  exception  of  good  Aunt 
Dorothea;  and  now,  while  Dr.  Gregg  and  Mary  lingered  behind, 
Hugh  Latimer  kept  on  by  Eleanor's  side,  talking  with  her  of  all 
that  had  been  in  the  past. 

"Until  to-day,"  he  said,  "we  have  met  but  once,  and  not  ex- 
changed half  a  dozen  words,  since  that  morning  when  you  so  mys- 
teriously vanished  from  the  roadside,  and  when,  on  returning  fiom 
my  chase  with  Ranger,  I  found  vacancy  where  I  had  left  you. 
For  our  meeting  in  the  church  could  hardly  be  called  one.  You 
wero  faint — ill.  You  could  barely  recognize,  much  less  speak  to 
me.  But  I  was  only  too  glad  that  you  were  safe.  I  had  suffered 
much  alarm  concerning  you."  He  broke  off;  his  voice  was  sub- 
dued, yet  earnest  with  the  feeling  that  thronged  back  upon  hiia 
with  the  recollection  of  that  day. 

"  What  did  you  think  when  you  discovered  that  I  was  gone  *" 
asked  Eleanor.  It  was  more  for  the  want  of  something  to  say, 
than  from  any  necessity  for  that  particular  question,  that  she  asked 
it.    She  must  speak,  and  calmly. 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you.  But  you  had  promised  to  stay,  and  I 
knew  that  you  would  not  have  moved  from  the  place,  of  your  free 
will.  I  searched  instantly  on  every  side.  In  vain.  Tho  only 
trace  left  was  a  crumpled  letter,  lying  in  the  grass,  which  bore  your 
name,  and  which  you  had  probably  dropped.  But  I  discovered 
footsteps  about  the  place,  those  of  more  than  one  person ;  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  paths,  traces  of  carriage  wheels,  where 
some  carriage  had  driven  up,  and  turned  back  again,  though  none 
was  in  sight  then.  The  tracks  of  the  footsteps  led  up  to  it,  and 
instantaneously  a  vague  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  across  my 
mind.  I  rode  on  at  full  speed  to  Eldon,  and  informed  Lady  May- 
hew of  the  case.  Her  alarm  was  excessive;  and  you  may  judge 
how  it  was  augmented,  when  Harry  Longworth,  who  had  come 
to  visit  your  maid,  Lucy,  told  of  the  letter  he  had  brought  you, 
discovered  it  to  be  the  same  which  I  had  found,  and  we  learned  its 
contents.  The  fears  we  entertained  were,  ere  long,  changed  to  a 
painful  certainty.  It  was  but  a  little  while  before  a  hastily  written 
communication  was  received  from  some  unknown  source  (which 
has  now  proved  to  be  your  friend  the  dwarf),  declaring  that  you 
had  boon  carried  away  to  Ashby.  And  not  three  hours  after,  a 
second,  stating  that  a  forced  marriage  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  that  if  friendly  measures  were  not  taken,  you  would  be  sacri- 
ficed before  the  setting  of  that  day's  sun.  It  was  then  that  the 
secret  of  Caroline  Ashburton's  marriage  was  disclosed,  wrung 
from  her  lips  by  your  danger,  and  the  hour  that  followed,  I  believe 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  It  was  then  that  we  hastened 
to  Woodthorpe,  to  wituess  that  painful  and  fearful  scene." 
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"  Fearful,  indeed,  it  must  have  been,"  echoed  Eleanor.  "  Poor 
Caroline,  how  has  she  suffered  !  and  what  suffering  has  that  fatal 
error  of  hers  brought  upon  others  !  Edward,  with  his  hand  stained 
by  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  his  heart  turned  to  hittcr- 
ness,  has  become  an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  His  mother's  heart  is 
well  nigh  broken  ;  and  Caroline  herself — alas!  what  is  the  promise 
of  her  lift  now?" 

"Let  us  hope  that  it  is  not  blighted  forever.  Let  us  hope," said 
Hugh,  gently,  "  that  one  day  may  see  the  atonement;  that  some 
future  sun  may  rise  upon  those  hearts  re-united  ;  upon  those  lives 
flowing  again  together  as  one ;  with  the  bitterness  of  this  great 
sorrow  past.  When  the  violence  of  that  sorrow  shall  have  become 
calmed ;  when,  strengthened  and  purified  by  trial,  they  shall  have 
learned  to  seek  the  way  pointed  out  to  the  weary  in  heart,  and 
meeting  there,  shall  tread  it  thenceforth  together,  leaning  upon  a 
promise  such  as  earlier  days  never  gave." 

"  Amen  I"  uttered  Eleanor,  reverently. 

Rendered  serious  and  subdued  by  the  reminiscences  in  which 
they  had  indulged,  they  walked  on  in  silent  meditation.  When 
Hugh  Latimer  spoke  to  his  companion  again,  it  was  with  the  tide 
of  feeling  flowing  on  in  a  calmer,  quieter,  serencr  flow  than  it  had 
known,  in  its  joyful,  restless  agitation,  an  hour  before. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  how  much  of  trou- 
ble there  has  been,  in  many  hearts,  during  the  time  that  has  past. 
And  though,  perhaps,  you  never  guessed  it,  my  own  has  hidden 
not  the  least.    It  was  for  you." 

"  For  me  V  she  echoed,  in  a  low  tone. 

"For  you,  Eleanor;"  and  he  took  her  hand  gently  in  his. 
"  You  know  that  when  I  came  home  first  from  the  continent,  I 
met  you  in  the  belief  that  you  were  before  a  great  while  to  become 
the  bride  of  one  who  has  gone.  I  looked  on  you  as  another's ; 
and  yet,  when  I  saw  you,  day  after  day,  ami  talked  with  you,  and 
listened  to  the  tones  that  were  music  to  even  your  lowest  depend- 
ent, I  found  in  them  a  charm  deeper,  sweeter  even  than  I  had  seen 
in  your  features,  when,  unknown  to  you,  I  had  studied  them  with 
delight  a  long  time  before.  I  met  you  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  where  you  waited,  night  and  day.  I  heard  you  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved.  It  was  as  if  I  had  stood  in  the 
presence  of  an  angel.  I  had  loved  you  before,  Eleanor;  I  did 
more  then  ;  1  revered  you.  My  love  became  deeper — purer.  It 
was  the  soul  that  spoke  to  me  through  the  purest,  lovelies!,  counte- 
nance on  earth.  Eleanor,  you  are  free  :  I  may  speak  now.  My 
love  is  deep,  and  strong,  and  abiding.  Will  you  take  it?  Elea- 
nor, will  you  be  Hugh  Latimer's  wife  ?" 

Slowly  his  arm  gathered  her  in  a  half  embrace,  as  his  clear  and 
tender  glance  sought  hers.  As  she  lifted  her  teur-lilled  eyes  to 
meet  it,  he  saw  that  a  happy  smile  trembled  in  them. 

"Yes,  Hugh,"  she  said. 

And  for  the  first  time,  Hugh  Latimer's  lips  were  pressed  to  the 
brow  of  her  he  loved  best. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  DARK  DEED,  AND  A  DYING  DECLARATION. 

It  was  a  wild  night,  late  in  autumn,  when  not  a  star  gleamed 
through  the  black  clouds  that  overcast  the  sky.  Through  the  leaf- 
less woods  of  Ashhy  Place,  the  cold  winds  wailed  mournfully.  A 
storm  seemed  near  at  hand. 

It  wanted  some  three  hours  of  midnight,  when  a  horseman, 
mounted  on  a  powerful  black  beast,  and  muffled  in  a  heavy  cloak, 
dashed  at  full  speed  across  the  park,  up  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
dismounting,  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and  entered  the  mansion. 
There  was  no  servant  at  hand  to  announce  the  visitor;  but  he 
seemed  to  need  none.  Proceeding  directly  to  the  library,  across 
the  dimly-lighted  hall,  he  threw  open  the  door,  and  went  in. 

Sir  Edward  Ashby  was  sitting  beside  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  an  old  man,  worn  and  haggard,  growing  older  and 
more  worn  and  haggard  every  day  now.  You  might  see  it  even 
by  the  candle-light,  that  shed  a  softer  glow  than  that  of  day  over 
the  white  hair  and  the  pale  face,  crossed  and  lined  by  many  a  deep 
wrinkle.  He  started  up  from  his  seat  as  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  an  exclamation  of  fear  was  half  arrested  on  his  lips  as  he  re- 
cognized his  visitor,  Victor  Briancourt. 

"  Victor — you  here  ?"  he  uttered,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Ay — I  am  here,  and  for  a  purpose.  Well,  am  I  not  welcome  ? 
You  do  not  ask  me  to  sit  down.    I  will  even  do  so  without  it!" 

The  baronet  made  no  reply,  but  sat  with  his  eyes  cast  down, 
and  his  hands  folded  lightly  together  before  him. 

"  Come  I"  said  the  guest,  frowningly.  "  Sir  Edward,  do  you 
not  hear  ?    I  want  twenty  thousand  pounds  to-night." 

"  Twenty  thousand  ?    You — you  cannot  have  it !" 

"I  cannot?"  Victor  Briancourt  smiled.  "  This  bond  says 
something  difTerent."  He  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  folded 
paper,  and  tapped  on  it  significantly  with  his  finger. 

"Ay — it  said  that  I  was  to  advance  you  a  certain  sum  on  the  day 
of  the  marriage.    That  marriage  did  not  take  place." 

"How? — do  you  evade  the  conditions?"  thundered  the  guest, 
springing  from  his  seat.  "  Beware  !  Remember  my  power ! 
Refuse  to  fulfil  this  written  agreement,  and  I  publish  your  guilt  to 
the  world ;  ay— even  though  my  own  life  is  the  forfeit !  See — I 
hold  the  bond,  signed  with  your  name.    I  will  show  it !" 

The  baronet  looked  ghastly  white.  He  glared  on  his  guest  for 
a  moment  with  a  glance  of  terror  and  of  hate,  and  upon  the  paper 
he  held  forth.  Then,  with  a  cry  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  he 
(prang  forward,  and  bending  across  the  table,  attempted  to  seize  it. 

He  succeeded ;  but  before  his  trembling  fingers  could  tear  it, 
Victor  Briancourt  had  reached  him.  Sir  Edward  tlirew  the  paper 
away,  and  grappled  with  him.  Victor  Briancourt  was  the  young- 
er and  stronger  man  of  the  two ;  he  could  have  easily  flung  his 
adversary  to  the  floor ;  but  Sir  Edward's  right  hand  clutched  his 


throat,  with  a  hold  made  terrible  by  desperation.  He  could  not 
shake  him  oft'.  Suffocating  with  the  vice-like  grasp,  he  snatched 
from  his  breast  a  small  dagger.  For  a  moment  it  flashed  on  high 
in  the  light  from  the  flaring  candles,  then  was  plunged  to  the  hilt 
in  the  bosom  of  his  antagonist. 

A  wild  cry  of  agony  arose  from  the  lips  of  the  baronet,  as  he 
staggered  back,  echoed  by  another  fainter  one,  as  the  library  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Eleanor  Ashby  stood  there,  her  face  white  as 
death,  gazing  upon  the  horrible  scene  before  her. 

Instantly  the  baronet's  hold  was  released.  Victor  Briancourt 
sprang  past  Eleanor,  and  out  through  the  hall,  leaving  his  victim 
weltering  in  his  blood  upon  the  library  floor,  with  the  disputed 
bond — the  evidence  of  the  fatal  league — lying  beneath  the  dying 
hand  that  vainly  strove  to  clutch  it.  It  was  of  no  use  to  its  late 
possessor  now. 

Faint  with  terror,  Eleanor  sprang  to  raise  her  uncle,  calling  at 
the  same  time  for  assistance.  In  an  instant  the  servants  had  flocked 
to  the  place.  Sir  Edward  was  conveyed  to  his  apartment,  and  the 
physician  summoned  from  Woodthorpe.  Doctor  Gregg  arrived, 
but  too  late. 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  for  him.    He  is  dying  I"  he  said.   "  How 
did  this  come  about  ?    What  violence  is  this  ?" 
The  dying  man  touched  him. 

"Send  for  a  clergyman,"  he  asked,  faintly, — "send — quick!" 

Directly  a  servant  was  despatched  ;  and  while  he  was  gone, 
Eleanor  told  Doctor  Gregg  of  the  scene  she  had  witnessed.  But 
it  was  in  but  a  few  brief  words  ;  for  the  dying  man  was  calling  her. 

"  Eleanor — O,  Eleanor  !  come  to  me — look  at  mo  !"  he  said. 

Weeping,  she  stood  beside  him.  He  looked  at  her  earnestly — 
wildly. 

"  You  weep !"  he  said.    "  For  whom — for  me  ?" 
"  Yes — for  you  !" 

"  You  weep  for  a  wretch  who  has  been  your  greatest  enemy.  I 
have  wronged  you — I  have  persecuted  you.    You  should  hate  me  !" 

"  I  do  not  hate  you.  I  pity  and  forgive  you,"  uttered  Eleanor, 
solemnly. 

He  groaned,  and  turned  his  face  away. 

"  She  forgives  me  !"  he  moaned, — "she  forgives  me  !  Me — who 
caused  her  all  the  sorrow  she  has  ever  known.  Yes — all,  even  the 
first  tear  of  trouble  her  infant  eyes  ever  shed  !  The  clergyman — 
quick  !"  he  said,  feebly,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  Why  does  he 
not  come  ?" 

"  He  is  coming  now,"  answered  the  physician ;  and  he  held  wa- 
ter to  the  baronet's  pale  lips. 

Sir  Edward  drank,  and  looked  up. 
"  How  long  have  I  to  live  ?" 
The  physician  hesitated. 
"  How  long  ?    Tell  me." 
"  An  hour." 

"  An  hour  ?    Ah,  mercy — mercy  !"  he  moaned. 

Deeply  as  he  had  wronged  her,  Eleanor  felt  nothing  but  pity 
and  grief  for  him  now.    She  turned  away  to  weep.    He  saw  her. 

"Ah,  you  leave  me!"  he  uttered.  "Come  back.  And  yet, 
why  should  you  pity  me  now  ?  You  will  curse  my  memory  when 
I  am  gone.  Ah,  I  must  confess  !  let  me  confess.  I  am  dying  ! 
There  is  no  more  concealment.  Everything  will  be  known  beyond 
the  grave.  It  cannot  be  hidden  there.  I  shall  meet  him  face  to 
face — I  shall  meet  James  Ashby.  The  account  must  be  rendered 
up  then !" 

Eleanor  had  come  back  to  the  bedside.  Her  troubled  glance 
met  that  of  the  physician. 

"  What  is  it  that  he  means  ?"  he  asked. 

"  What  do  I  mean  >"  echoed  the  dying  man,  catching  the  words. 
"  This — this  !  It  is  this  for  which  Victor  Briancourt  has  slain  his 
victim !" 

He  held  in  his  wasted  hand  a  crushed  and  crumpled  paper.  He 
groaned  as  his  eyes  fell  on  it.  A  cold  dew  covered  his  brow  and 
lips.  The  sight  of  that  fatal  paper  seemed  to  fill  him  with  mad 
terror. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  ejaculated, — "  Eleanor,  I  can  keep  the  secret  no 
longer!  Fifteen  years  has  it  been  wearing  away  my  life;  fifteen 
years  has  existence  been  a  burden  to  me  ;  fifteen  years  has  Victor 
Briancourt  tortured  me  with  the  memory  of  my  crime ;  fifteen 
years  he  has  held  this  paper  to  keep  me  in  his  power !" 

He  lay  there,  exhausted  and  panting,  with  a  look  of  anguish  on 
his  pale  face,  and  his  hollow  eyes  closed.  Doctor  Gregg  answered 
with  a  glance  of  sympathy  and  painful  concern  the  anxious,  ap- 
pealing look  of  Eleanor.  But  he  shook  his  head.  He  could  do 
nothing.  He  wus  powerless  to  still  the  workings  of  a  guilty 
conscience. 

The  dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  Eleanor. 
He  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  murmured,  "  my  strength  is  nearly  gone.  I 
have  little  time  left.    I  must  tell  you,  if  the  clergyman  has  not 

come." 

The  door  opened  gently.    The  clergyman  entered. 

"  He  is  here,"  said  Miss  Ashby,  in  a  low  voice.  She  beckoned. 
Mr.  Graham  advanced,  and  bent  over  the  baronet's  pillow. 

"You  have  come?  It  is  well.  You  are  in  time,"  were  the 
faintly-spoken  words  of  the  dying  man,  meeting  his  glance. 
"  Eleanor,  nearer.    Listen  1" 

With  the  sudden  energy  of  re-awakened  excitement,  he  slightly 
raised  himself,  and  turned  towards  her,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  a 
strange  fire. 

"  I  have  wronged  you  ;  I  have  treated  you  ill,  Eleanor,"  he 
said,  panting,  "  and  you  have  forgiven  me.  Know  that  there  is  no 
forgiveness  for  me,  here  or  hereafter !  I  have  been  your  enemy. 
I  was  your  father's  enemy — his  bitter,  deodly  foe.  He  was  my 
elder,  but  only  my  half  brother — the  child  of  our  futher's  first  mar- 
riage.   I  hated  him  when  wo  were  children,  and  as  we  grew  up 


together,  that  hatred  grew  deeper ;  for  I  was  jealous  of  the  cider 
and  favorite  son.  And  while  he  was  the  wealthy  heir  of  the  house 
of  Ashby,  I  was  poor  and  obscure,  with  only  a  younger  brother's 
portion,  that  I  scorned  to  touch,  contrasting  it  with  his." 

11c  paused  for  nn  instant,  almost  exhausted.  A  strengthening 
cordial  was  held  to  his  lips,  and  directly  he  revived,  nnd  went  on. 

"  We  grew  to  manhood.  Our  father  died,  and  James  became 
the  master  of  Ashby.  Deeper  grew  my  envy — darker  my  hate. 
Victor  Briancourt  was  my  friend,  then.  He  was  wily — cunning — 
evil.  He  fostered  the  enmity  I  bore  towards  my  brother.  He 
said  to  me,  '  if  it  were  not  for  James,  you  would  be  heir.  There  is 
none  nearer  than  you.'  My  brother  married.  Within  the  four 
years  succeeding,-  two  children  were  born  to  him — the  first,  a 
girl  ;  the  second  a  !>oy.  My  hatred  was  now  a  thousand  times 
augmented  ;  for,  if  there  had  ever  been  a  prospect  of  better  for- 
tunes for  me,  it  was  cut  off  now.  Another  direct  heir  was  born  to 
the  house  of  Ashby.  And  now,  Victor  Briancourt  was  ever  by 
my  side,  filling  my  soul  with  evil  thoughts." 

He  paused,  laboring  for  breath.  A  moment,  and  he  raised 
himself  with  almost  superhuman  exertion. 

"  Eleanor !"  he  ejaculated,  wildly— desperately — "  how  did  your 
father  die  ?  and  your  brother  ?" 

She  could  not  speak.  She  had  grown  deadly  white  within  the 
last  few  moments.  She  faltered  and  would  have  fallen,  but  for 
the  supporting  arm  of  tho  clergyman. 

"  You  cannot  answer  me — but  you  know !  You  have  heard — 
as  all  others  have  heard !"  uttered  the  dying  man,  in  a  voice  of 
frenzy.  "  Francis  Ashby  died  in  his  cradle — it  was  I  who  poison- 
ed him  !  My  brother  was  drowned  in  the  river — it  was  my  hand 
that  struck  the  dagger  to  his  heart,  and  sunk  the  body  in  the 
waves  !  Victor  Briancourt  was  my  accomplice — my  tempter — 
and  there  is  the  bond  I  gave  him  to  keep  his  secrecy  !  He  claimed 
it — his  reward  for  helping  me  secure  the  wealth  I  had  coveted. 
He  has  kept  it  for  fifteen  years — it  is  mine  now.  But  I  am  a  mur- 
derer— a  murdtrer  !" 

And  with  a  single  groan  he  sank  back — dead. 


Years  have  passed  away  since  the  last  painful  scene  which  we 
have  recorded  was  enacted  within  the  walls  of  Ashby.  Many  a 
happier  one  has  it  beheld  since.  For,  though  for  a  long,  long 
time,  it  was  shut  up  and  left  in  solitude,  it  has  been  re-opened,  and 
often  resounds  to  the  music  of  pleasant  voices  when  u  happv  fam- 
ily party  gathers  there  from  Briarficld,  from  Eildon,  and  from  Up- 
ton Grange,  just  beyond  Woodthorpe,  where  Doctor  Gregg  used 
to  live  a  quiet,  bachelor  life.  For  Hugh  Latimer  has  long  since 
won  the  bride  of  his  heart,  and  the  old  house  at  Briarficld  is  Elea- 
nor's house  now,  with  her  husband  and  her  children.  And  the 
prayer  in  which  Hugh  and  Eleanor  once  joined,  for  the  rc-uuion  of 
those  who  had  suffered  so  much  unhappincss  has  been  answered. 
Once  again  is  Lady  Mayhew  with  her  son  and  Caroline,  a  happy 
dweller  in  her  English  home.  Happier,  even,  than  when  we  first 
met  her  of  old  ;  for  Edward  Mayhew  and  Caroline  arc  man  and 
wife  now.  A  happiness,  subdued,  quiet,  but  perfect,  is  theirs.  Pu- 
rified and  chastened  by  affliction,  it  has  something  in  it  yet  sweet- 
er than  of  old,  when  they  loved,  not  having  knowu  sorrow. 

Mary  Latimer — sister  Mary — is  married  to  the  doctor.  They 
are  a  kind-hearted,  cheerful  pair,  loving  each  other  with  a  quiet, 
earnest  affection,  and  making  everybody  around  them  happy. 

Lucy  Elmore  and  Harry  Longworth  are  married,  too,  like  the 
rout,  and  are  both  in  Eleanor's  service  still.  Faithful,  honest  and 
affectionate,  they  are  as  dear  to  each  other,  and  as  firm  in  the  fa> 
vor  of  their  kind  mistress,  as  ever  ;  and  Hugh,  also,  their  beloved 
master,  shares  a  place  in  their  hearts,  by  her  side. 

Maida,  the  gipsey,  and  her  dark  Ariel,  our  old  friend,  Pequin, 
still  lead  a  happy,  because  a  wandering,  life.  The  tragedy  at 
Ashby  played  out,  with  all  its  plots  and  schemes  of  evil  and  of 
good,  their  sojourn  here  was  over.  They  performed  the  services 
they  had  undertaken,  and  then  took  leave  of  it.  Their  object  was 
accomplished.  But  they  made  Eleanor  and  her  husband  a  brief 
visit  ere  their  departure ;  and  when  they  bade  them  adieu,  it  was 
with  tears  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  of  tham,  for  the  services 
on  one  side,  and  the  obligations  on  the  other,  had  served,  as  only 
such  will,  to  draw  their  hearts  towards  one  another  in  friendship 
and  gratitude.  Their  parting  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  kindest 
feeling ;  and  the  home  of  Eleanor  and  her  husband  will  be  ever  a 
place  of  welcome  to  them. 

Little  have  we  to  say  of  Victor  Briancourt,  save  that  he  died 
worse  than  he  had  lived ;  and  his  name,  if  it  were  ever  spoken  af- 
terwards, was  coupled  with  dishonor,  villany  and  shame. 

The  death-bed  confession  of  Sir  Edward  Ashby,  fearful  as  it 
was,  and  terrible  as  was  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  Eleanor,  at  first, 
left  a  saddening  influence  forever  after.  The  mournful  story  of 
her  father's  end  and  the  murder  of  her  infant  brother,  never  re- 
curred to  her  without  causing  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  grief.  But 
she  dwells  with  compassion  on  the  memory  of  her  uncle,  remem- 
bering that  if  he  sinned,  he  also  suffered. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  A  WIFE. 
Do  you  recollect  what  your  feelings  were  immediately  after  you 
had  spoken  the  first  unkind  word  to  your  husband  ?  Did  you  not 
feel  ashumed  and  pic ved,  and  yet  too  proud  to  admit  it  ?  That 
was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  your  evil  genius !  It  is  the  temper  which 
labors  incessantly  to  destroy  your  peace,  which  cheats  you  with  an 
evil  delusion  that  your  husband  deserved  your  anger,  when  he  real- 
ly most  required  your  love.  It  is  the  cancer  which  feeds  on  those 
unspeakable  emotions  you  felt  on  the  first  pressure  of  his  hand  and 
lip.  Never  forget  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  that  calling 
can  alone  be  fulfilled.  If  your  husband  is  hasty,  your  example  of  * 
patience  will  chide  as  well  as  teach  him.  Your  violence  may  alienate 
his  heart,  and  your  neglect  impel  him  to  desperation.  Your  sooth- 
ing will  redeem  him — your  softness  subdue  him  ;  and  the  good  na- 
turcd  twinkle  of  those  eyes,  now  tilling  beautifully  with  priceless 
tears,  will  make  him  all  your  own. — 2\ew  York  Independent. 
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THE  BELIZE.  MOUTH  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 


Tin;  r.ELizK 

The  first,  of  the  two  large  pictures  on  this  page  is  an  accurate 
view  of  the  Belize,  one  of  the  mouths  by  which  the  "  Father  of 
Waters  "  seeks  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf.  At  the  present  time  when 
fo  many  statistics  are  being  published  in  reference  to  this  great 
artery  of  trade  and  travel,  the  sketches  we  publish  will  he  regard- 
ed as  possessing  peculiar  interest.  The  scene  we  first  present  is  a  j 
rendezvous  for  pilots,  and  on  the  low  shore  to  the  right  a  lofty 
look-out  is  erected  for  their  use,  from  which  they  can  descry  ves-  | 
sels  at  a  great  distance.  The  buildings  all  along  the  pass  are  pic- 
turesque, and  the  trees  planted  at  intervals  impart  a  very  pleasing 
aspect  to  the  scene.  Many  of  the  little  houses  sketched  in  our 
view,  are  occupied  by  pilots.  As  soon  as  vessels  requiring  their 
services  are  signalled,  the}  put  off  to  discharge  their  arduous  duties. 
From  the  Belize  nearly  all  vessels  are  towed  up  to  the  city  of  New 


Orleans,  and  the  vessels  employed  for  this  purpose  are  very  differ- 
ent from  the  little  steam-tugs  that  ply  in  our  harbor,  as  the  force 
of  the  mighty  current  they  are  obliged  to  stem  requires  powerfully 
built  craft  and  ponderous  engines.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
second  engraving  for  a  correct  representation  of  these  craft.  One 
of  them  is  seen  alongside  a  large  ship,  while  another  in  the  dis- 
tance has  two  vessels  in  tow — one  to  starboard  and  one.  to  larboard 
of  her.  The  long  ladders  seen  in  these  tow-boats  are  peculiar  to 
them.  By  reason  of  the  immense  extent  of  lowlands  existing 
about  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  figs  arc  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. Indeed,  a  foirgy  state  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  its 
normal  condition.  These  fogs  generally  settle  and  hang  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  only  extending  upward  forty  or  fifty  feet,  so 
that  above  them  the  air  is  comparatively  clear.  Thus  the  masts 
of  ships  reach  entirely  clear  of  the  obscurity  while  their  bulls  are 


immersed  in  the  lower  stratum  ot  fog.  The  steamboat  people  take 
advantage  of  this  very  peculiar  phenomenon,  and,  by  means  of 
the  high  ladders  shown  in  our  engraving,  are  enabled  to  keep  a 
bright  lookout  aloft.  From  these  ladders  the  men  descry  the 
ma<ts  of  ships  waiting  for  tugs  below,  and  are  enabled  to  steer  di- 
rectly for  them.  They  arc  also  enabled,  by  the  same  means,  to 
avoid  collisions  with  vessels.  If  the  fogs  reached  a  much  great- 
er elevation  than  they  do,  the  delays  and  dangers  of  an  entrance 
to  New  Orleans  would  be  often  disastrous,  in  approaching  the 
pilot  ground,  the  snorts  and  screams  of  the  high  pressure  steam 
engines  are  heard  long  before  the  boats  to  which  they  belong  can 
be  descried.  The  river  opposite  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  half 
a  mile  wide  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
deep.  It  preserves  the  same  width  almost  to  its  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
"NOT  WITHOUT  HOPE." 

Jnsrribni,  Willi  true  sympathy,  to  Mr.  anil  Mr!.  Dcmtur  Mtncry. 
BT    MRS.    1..    S.    0  OOIl  WIS. 

There  is  n  night  no  earthly  morrow's  bathing 

IVin  fully  cleanse  to-day  ; 
A  winter  with  no  spring  boyond  its  scathing 

Of  wholly  joyous  sway- 

Urine  or  dead,  tin  rhild  is  portion  tender 

Of  fond  parental  hearts, 
The  ehill  of  doith  flays  from  the  forred  surrender, 

Nor  ever  quite  departs. 

Yet  heaven  hath  wondrous  merry  in  Its  keeping 

For  souls  hnptiml  in  gloom, 
They  are  made  dear  to  Ilim  who  onrt  stood  weeping, 

A  friend,  at  IjlHirus'  tomb. 

Vplift  the  eye  of  faith  to  read  the  token! 

Ixi !  mid  your  falling  tears, 
Where  sunshine  of  immortal  hope  hath  broken, 

A  promise  bow  appears. 

Bhe,  darling  of  your  hosoin,  has  not  perished, 

Hut  gone  to  be  Christ's  own ; 
The  form  below  is  now  not  more  your  cherished, 

Tlmn  mound  and  lettered  stone. 

Hut  view  her  on  the  mount  of  love  reclining, 

With  earth-clouds  'nearh  her  feet. 
An  angel  in  eternal  radiance  shining, 

Her  song  forever  sweet. 

Ran)  was  the  loveliness  unto  her  givep. 

Of  face,  and  form,  and  mien; 
But  beauty  such  as  she  doth  wear  in  heaven, 

No  mortal  eye  hath  seen. 


[Written  for  Itallou's  Pictorial  ] 

PRIVATE  THEATRICALS. 

BT  ANNIE  CLAIIt. 

Permit  inc  to  introduce  the  reader  into  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing mansions  that  wall  the  street  on  Avenue.  Nothing 

ran  be  imagined  that  would  please  the  eye  or  attract  the  fancy 
more  than  in  that  brilliantly  lighted  room.  Long  curtains  of  crimson 
damask,  bordered  with  rich  fringes,  descended  to  the  floor,  and 
gave  un  air  of  imposing  luxury  to  everything  around.  Soft 
Turkey  carpets  lay  so  thickly  on  the  floor  that  it  must  have  been 
a  heavy  footfall  that  sounded  as  it  trod  them — sofas  and  lounges 
of  everv  form  and  fashion  wooed  indolent  repose — choice  picture* 
from  skilful  artists  and  magnificent  mirrors  decked  the  walls — 
books  in  gilded  bindings  glittered  in  rosewood  cases ;  yet  in  the 
midst  of  all  this — all  that  could  charm  the  senses  and  fascinate 
the  cultivated  mind — one  of  the  inmates  was  ill  at  case  and  pain- 
fully abstracted. 

Augusta  Somervillc  was  very  queenly  in  form,  and  her  tall,  ele- 
gant person  betrayed  a  love  of  command  never  surpassed  in  our 
republican  cities.  Her  luxuriant  hair  was  arranged  in  a  heavy 
braid  above  the  forehead ;  her  dark  eyes,  usually  sparkling  and 
bright,  were  now  downcast,  while  her  small  mouth  was  compress- 
ed closely  over  her  regular  and  pearly  teeth  ;  and  she  pressed  her 
diamond  ring  so  hard  that  it  actually  caused  a  drop  of  blood  to 
fall  on  the  crumpled  note  she  had  dropped  in  her  lap. 

"  Walter  is  very  late  to-night,"  remarked  a  lady  who  was  in  the 
corner  of  the  apartment,  and  who  had  been  gnsing  listlessly  at  her 
daughter  for  the  last  half  hour. 

"  He  is  not  expected  this  evening,  as  he  is  necessarily  detained 
elsewhere,"  replied  Augusta  Somervillc,  with  a  proud  curl  of  the 
lip. 

In  another  moment  the  door  bell  was  heard,  and  the  lady  hastily 
took  up  a  volume  and  to  all  appearance  was  deeply  engaged  in  its 
contents.  The  servant  announced  "  Mr.  l'ercival,"  and  a  tall, 
distinguished  form,  with  a  countenance  which  expressed  nobleness 
of  soul,  approached  the  place  where  Augusta  .Somervillc  was  sit- 
ting, took  the  small  hand  that  was  resting  on  the  table,  and  placed 
it  to  his  lips.  The  hand  was  hastily  withdrawn,  and  a  frown  for 
an  instant  darkened  the  countenance  that  Walter  Percival  had  al- 
ways thought  so  lovely  ;  but  soon  she  saw  that  she  was  betraying 
more  feeling  than  her  wonted  calculating  policy  permitted,  and  all 
was  again  calm  and  quiet. 

"  Why,  Walter,  I  did  not  expect  you  this  evening,  and  have 
become  much  interested  in  this  volume  that  Colonel  Fay  sent  me. 
I  supposed  you  had  gone  to  spend  the  evening  with  your  new  fa- 
vorite, Miss  Benton.  Have  you  been  rehearsing  for  our  private 
theatricals  !" 

"  Do  not  trifle  with  me  this  evening,  Augusta  ;  for  I  am  in  no 
humor  for  it.    Listen  to  me  calmly." 

And  his  voice  became  almost  stern  as  lie  placed  his  dark,  earn- 
est eyes  on  her  countenance,  while  her  own  for  a  moment  fell  l>c- 
ncath  the  gaze.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however — and  she  proud- 
ly confronted  him,  while  she  haughtily  replied  : 

"Indeed,  you  have  assumed  a  tone  of  authority  this  evening. 
Please  to  remember  that  the  irrevocable  words  arc  not  vet  spoken 
which  bind  me  as  your  slurr!  There  was  a  time  when  my  wishes 
wore  respected — my  pleasure  cared  for." 

"  And  so  they  ever  shall  be.  But  what  is  it  that  you  require  ? 
To  gT.vtify  a  mere  whim  for  selfish  umusement,  perhaps  the  happi- 
ness of  a  fellow-creature  is  to  be  sacrificed.  And  even  were  I  to 
consent,  Jennie  Benton  is  too  gentle  and  retiring  to  take  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  a  society  where  she  is  a  complete  stranger." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Walter,  it  is  all  to  be  reality  to  her  for  the 


time  being.    Do  you  think  that  a  poor  seamstress  who  has  spent 

all  her  life  in  L  Court,  can  hare  the  sensitive  feelings  of 

one  who  has  always  lived  with  refined  society  1  Tor  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  the  delusion  lasts,  she  will  be  supremely  happy  at  be- 
ing the  wife  of  the  most — but  I  do  not  wish  to  flatter  you — and 
then,  perhaps,  will  repeat  to  her  low  companions  how  she  has  tak- 
en a  part  in  one  of  the  exclusive  private  amusements  in   

Avenue." 

Could  Augusta  Somervillo  havo  seen  the  expression  of  her 
companion's  countenance  at  that  moment,  she  might  have  feared 
that  her  influence  was  not  so  potent  as  she  had  bolievcd — but  his 
face  was  turned  from  her,  and  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  there 
was  no  reply.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  quite  natural,  though 
the  expression  of  the  face  then  was  one  she  could  not  fathom. 

"  Listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  if  you  still  persist 
in  this  wish  of  yours,  it  shall  be  gratified. 

"  It  was  about  twenty  years  ago  that  a  poor  orphan  boy,  scan- 
tily clad,  wandered  from  one  New  England  village  to  another  in 
search  of  a  home.  He  was  a  mere  child  then — not  ten  years  had 
passed  over  his  head,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  there  was  any 
one  that  would  give  him  a  permanent  shelter.  But  at  length  a 
country  shopkeeper  took  him  in  and  gave  him  employment  in  his 
store.  The  family  of  this  kind  man  consisted  of  a  wife  and  one 
child  of  two  years  of  age. 

Time  passed  on.  By  a  fortunate  speculation  the  village  grocer 
bee— ae  the  possessor  of  half  a  million.  lie  removed  to  New 
York,  where  they  were  now  welcomed  in  the  exclusive  circles  of 
the  elite  of  the  city.  The  daughter  had  grown  up  accomplished 
and  beautiful  and  was  just  budding  into  womanhood,  when,  by 
another  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  in  two  months  the  father  was  called  away  to  another 
and  better  mansion.  But  I  am  getting  in  advance  of  my  story 
and  will  go  back  for  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

"  The  child  he  had  taken  under  his  protection  had  no  taste  for 
a  merchant's  life,  which  his  adopted  parent  had  designed  for  him, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  into  a  lawyer's  oftiec.  I  will  has- 
ten over  the  trials  and  privations  he  experienced,  but  in  duo  course 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  position  of  a  young  lawyer, 
without  money,  friends,  or  clients,  is  not  an  enviable  one.  For 
two  years  he  lived  a  life  of  almost  abject  poverty.  His  law 
books  disappeared,  one  by  one,  to  par  his  landlady  lor  lodging; 
and  in  the  shadow  of  his  adversity  Ids  proud  and  ambitious  spirit 
feared  anil  shrank  from  the  tones  of  sympathy  and  pity  that  per- 
haps hi*  former  patron  would  have  bestowed.  He  shunned  all 
who  had  previously  known  him.  But  '  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  ' — and  one  evening,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  office,  casting 
panoramic  views  over  the  past,  and  probably  dark  future,  the 
door  slowly  opened  and  a  man  with  an  appearance  which  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  '  poor  poet '  entered.  He  stated  without  delay  the 
object  of  his  visit,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  applied  to  sever- 
al members  of  the  bar,  who  considered  his  cause  so  hopeless  that 
they  refused  to  take  it  on  his  terms,  which  were — five  hundred 
dollars  if  successful — but  if  not,  lie  would  be  destitute  of  the 
means  to  pay  any  expense. 

"  Ho  accepted  the  proposition  of  his  client,  though  from  all  the 
evidence  gained,  his  case  seeniod  almost  a  hopeless  one.  In  a  few 
days  there  were  other  papers  found  which  he  believed  might  prove 
of  some  consequence.  How  anxiously  he  waited  for  the  event 
which  he  believed  would  decide  the  'great  event  of  his  life.'  The 
important  morning  at  length  arrived.  It  was  dark,  rainy  and 
cheerless.  Was  it  a  type  of  his  future  !  He  feared  it  was.  It 
was  not  with  pleasure  that  he  surveyed  his  scanty  and  threadbare 
wardrobe ;  he  knew  that  it  was  seldom  the  world  remembered 
'  The  mark  was  hut  the  guinea  stamp,'  and  appearances  went  a 
great  way  to  those  just  commencing  life.  His  reputation  had  not 
been  handed  down  by  a  parent  who  had  trod  the  paths  of  fame 
before  him — or  by  a  long  retinue  of  influential  friends  aiding  him 
onward  on  a  smooth,  pleasant  road — or  by  gold  anil  encouragement 
from  a  sympathizing  world.  No — he  had  none  of  these — but  he 
hail  a  heart  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  an  untiling  ener- 
gy, a  persevering  will,  to  surmount  all  obstacles.  And  what 
would  these  accomplish  ?    It  was  to  be  tried  this  day. 

"  Reputation,  if  it  came  to  him  at  all,  was  not  n  free  gift,  but  it 
must  be  earned — yes,  earned  by  untiring  toil,  and  sleepless  nights 
devoted  to  study,  and  mental  labor — earned  when  many  others  of 
his  profession  were  quietly  sleeping  on  beds  of  down,  or  revelling 
in  the  ball  room  and  fashionable  assembly. 

"  He  entered  the  court  house  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
There  were  assembled  judges,  lawyers  and  jurymen — some  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  this  very  place; 
tlicrc  were  many  in  the  full  meridian  of  life,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
own  age,  seated  by  friends  of  the  same  profession,  who  came  to 
listen  to  their  protege's  maiden  speech.  All  were  surrounded  by 
friends — all  but  one — and  so  much  depended  on  this  day. 

"  It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when  it  came  his  turn 
to  rise.  He  had  listened  through  the  day  to  the  different  address- 
es that  were  made,  and  at  times  hit  heart  sank  within  him  as  he 
thought  how  little  was  in  his  favor.  At  length  he  arose,  and  while 
big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow,  looked  round  on  the 
audience.  Many  were  glancing  over  papers  which  they  held  in 
their  hands,  while  others  were  reclining  on  their  scats  and  address- 
ing those  by  their  side. 

"  His  voice  trembled  a  little  as  he  commenced,  but  it  was  unno- 
ticed in  the  hum  around  him.  Soon  it  grew  firm,  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded the  people  rose  from  their  indolent  posture,  the  papers  were 
laid  aside  and  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  orator.  During 
the  space  of  three  hours  he  addressed  them,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard  save  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  When  he  closed  ft  murmur 
ran  through  the  court  house — whether  it  was  approval  or  censure 
he  did  not  know ;  but  when  the  court  adjourned  the  members  of 


his  profession  crowded  around  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
success.  Old  men  with  hoary  hair  grasped  his  hand  and  confess- 
ed themselves  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  they 
flattered  themselves  was  an  honor  to  his  calling.  Those  of  his 
own  age  told  him  his  would  prove  a  brilliant  career. 

"  When  he  retired  to  his  lodging9  that  night  he  felt  happier  than 
he  had  ever  before  been  in  his  life — he  had  reached  a  crisis  in  his 
career,  he  had  made  his  first  address  sinco  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  bar — and  it  was  not  a  failure. 

"  His  career  was  now  an  upward  one  ;  for  fortune  smiled  and 
friends  gathered  around.  He  has  ascended  a  few  more  mils  in 
the  ladder  of  fame,  and  the  gay  and  brilliant  circles  of  fashion 
admit  him  into  their  midst,  all  of  which  ho  appreciates  at  its  full 
value.  But  it  has  not  hardened  his  heart,  and  he  remembers  that 
his  feelings  wore  as  refined  nnd  sensitive  when  he  was  a  penniless 
student — yes,  and  a  thousand  times  more  so,  than  when  a  gay 
world  was  murmuring  its  applause  lovingly. 

"And  now  1  have  given  you  a  true  history  of  one  who  was  a 
near  and  dear  friend  of  my  own,  and  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  wealth  or  rank  that  makes  the  heart  sensi- 
tive or  the  blood  rush  to  the  check  with  a  rich  glow  at  an  unmer- 
ited slight  or  insult.  And  now  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  say  that 
all  this  deceit  which  you  think  will  give  you  so  much  pleasure,  is 
wrong  and  should  be  avoided." 

"  Your  sketch  has  been  a  very  interesting  one,  Wnlter,  but  then 
I  cannot  sec  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  present  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, anil  then  it  will  seem  so  much  more  natural  to  have  her 
believe  it  reality,  and  she  ought  to  think  it  a  favor  to  be  admitted 
into  our  pleasant  assemblies,  even  when  it  was  for  our  amusement. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  see  the  harm  in  it,  and  if  there  is,  I  will  let  it 
rest  on  my  shoulders." 

"  Be  it  so,  then." 

And  his  brow  darkened,  while  his  lips  and  cheeks  becamo  hue- 
less  as  marble. 

"  And  in  return  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  compliment  to  gratify 
your  insatiable  vanity.  The  other  evening,  when  you  were  deliv- 
ering your  oration  at  Hall,  I  sat  on  a  scat  behind  this  fair 

inamorata  (you  see  I  am  not  jealous)  of  yours,  nnd  at  some  new 
burst  of  eloquence  she  clasped  her  hands  and  whispered  to  an  ac- 
quaintance at  her  side,  '  O,  is  not  that  beautiful !'  nnd  you  should 
have  seen  those  eyes  glisten — but  I  see  by  the  flush  on  your  cheek 
at  this  moment,  that  your  vanity  is  raised  to  n  high  pitch.  But 
you  are  not  going  so  soon.  We  have  made  up  and  are  friends  now  ; 
if  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  the  note  you  sent  this  afternoon — it  is  all 
forgotten." 

But  Walter  Percival  had  reached  the  door  leading  into  the  hall 
cro  he  trusted  himself  to  speak.  Then  his  words  came  clear  and 
distinct : 

"  It  shall  bo  as  yon  say,  Augusta,  only  let  me  have  a  week 
longer  to  prepare  for  the  occasion.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  be 
much  engaged — "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  added :  "  how  I 
have  loved  you,  Augusta,  you  can  never  know,  for  it  is  a  love 
you  cannot  understand.    But — no  matter — farewell !" 

And  he  was  gone. 

"  I  have  conquered,  and  I  told  Mabel  that  I  should.  It  serves 
her  right  to  think  that  my  seamstress  should  daro  to  think  of  him. 
But  then  I  must  do  away  with  the  unpleasant  impression  which  I 
have  made  on  his  mind,  for  I  could  plainly  see  it,  nnd  had  it  not 
been  for  Mabel  Nelson  I  would  have  yielded  ;  but  she  says  I  am  a 
slave  to  his  every  caprice.  I  will  tell  her  a  different  story.  And 
she  believes  he  loves  hrr .' — she  cannot  ludicvc  it !  She  mere- 
ly says  it  to  vex  me,  just  because  he  insisted  upon  carrying  her 
umbrella  for  her  one  stormy  night,  when  she  had  been  sewing  for 
me  till  a  late  hour.  But  I  did  not  like  the  way  he  spoke  the  last 
sentence  he  uttered — '  how  I  have  loved  you.'  Did  he  placo  an 
emphasis  on  the  word  hare,  or  did  I  imagine  it  1  It  must  havo 
been  the  latter." 


In  .".  very  poor  but  cleanly  kept  dwelling  in  an  unfashionable 
street,  sat  a  form  clothed  in  mourning  robes,  attentively  perusing 
a  large  volume  which  she  held  in  her  hands.  Her  face  might  not 
have  been  called  faultlessly  beautiful  when  perfectly  at  rest,  but 
whenever  it  moved  with  the  least  play  of  feeling  it  became  so  to 
a  very  high  degree.  Every  sentiment  of  the  heart  the  lips  gavo 
with  a  singular  correctness,  while  the  mind  was  as  finely  wrought 
as  ever  existed  in  palncc  or  cottage  ;  and  grief  or  pleasure  was 
as  invariably  telegraphed  through  eye  nnd  lips  more  faithfully 
than  words  could  give  them.  The  eyes,  those  "  windows  of  the 
soul,"  were  as  clear  and  pnre  as  an  angel's  might  be  imagined, 
while  the  voice  might  be  pronounced  faultless. 

The  door  was  slightly  ajar,  and  Walter  Percival  paused  a  mo- 
ment ere  he  should  disturb  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen. 
She  closed  her  book,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  said  : 

"  Mother,  0  my  mother !  why  did  you  leave  me  alone  in  the 
dtirk,  friendless  world  ?"  She  paused,  breathed  a  prayer  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  then  added  :  "  Thou,  0  my  Father,  thou 
hast  done  it,  and  it  must  l>e  right." 

How  that  face  carried  him  back  to  the  years  beyond  years  when 
they  had  dwelt  in  the  same  homestead  nnd  sat  at  the  same  table 
— the  one  with  her  loving  parents,  the  other  with  kind  friends. 
There  was  the  same  outline,  and  yet  there  was  a  difference  ;  for 
life  had  changed  them.  The  brow  with  its  purity  and  truthful- 
ness, wore  a  shadow  upon  it  such  as  only  comes  at  the  bidding  of 
sorrow ;  and  in  every  line  of  the  face  there  was  that  which  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  person  that  was  reading  it. 

He  gave  a  gentle  rap  and  in  another  moment  was  clasping  the 
hand  of  the  sorrowing  one  in  his  own. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  sweet  friend  *"  said  Percival,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  mourning  dress  she.  wore.  "  You  have  not  lost 
your  ouly  remaining  parent  V 
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"My  mother  died  the  evening  I  was  Inst  nt  Mrs.  Somcrville's. 
She  had  long  been  sinking  under  a  decline,  but  I  did  not  suppose 
her  hour  of  departure  was  so  near.  On  my  return  I  found  her 
much  more  ill  than  I  had  ever  seen  her,  and  before  midnight  her 
spirit  winged  its  upward  flight  to  the  'house  of  many  mansions.'" 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  for  the  future,  Jennie  ?  You 
will  surely  not  remain  hero  longer,  for  you  would  be  very  lonely 
without  a  friend  or  companion.  Don't  you  remember  the  time, 
Jennie,  dear  Jennie,  when  we  dwelt  together  as  brother  and  sister; 
when  the  world  was  all  bright,  and  we  thought  friends  were  all 
true  1  When  the  heart  had  never  been  borne  down  by  care,  nor 
sobered  by  disappointment,  nor  chilled  by  bitter  experience  !" 

"  I  remember  all  this — all  tho  shadows  that  have  fallen  on  my 
]jfe — but  I  do  not  complain.  All  that  I  ask  is,  that  a  Father's  hand 
ra,iv  guide  and  help  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  end.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  you,  who  are  surrounded  by  the  society  of  tho  rich, 
the  "-reat  and  talented,  beneath  the  smile  of  prosperity,  in  your 
bold  and  upward  march  to  the  temple  of  fame  ?" 

"  But  all  these  arc  very  unsatisfying.    There  is  something  want- 

;n„  another  to  share,  to  bless,  to  sympathize  and  to  love.    I  am 

rich  now,  Jennie,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  the  little  fairy  I 
used  to  say  should  become  my  wife  when  I  grow  to  be  a  man.  I 
love  vou,  Jennie — can  you  return  that  love,  and  become  my  cher- 
ished wife  V 

And  he  placed  tho  hand  he  had  taken  tenderly  to  his  lip.  The 
hand  was  withdrawn  and  a  tear  trembled  on  the  eyelashes — but 
there  was  hut  one,  and  her  eye  returned  the  gaze  fixed  upon  her 
with  a  half-indignant,  half-sorrowful  look. 

"  These  words  to  me,  and  from  your  lips  !  You,  the  betrothed 
of  the  proud  and  beautiful  Augusta  Soniervillc  !  You,  yourself, 
confessed  it  the  first  time  wo  met,  three  weeks  ago.  It  were  per- 
jury in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  were  you  to  wod  another.  But  you 
did  not  mean  it.  I  did  not  believe  this  of  you — go — we  do  not 
meet  again  !" 

"  Stay  one  moment — no,  you  must  listen  to  me."  For  she  had 
arisen  from  her  place  at  his  side,  and  looked  anxiously  for  him  to 
go.  "Hear  mo,  and  if  then  you  say  so,  I  will  leave  you  and  not 
again  return.  I  once  believed  I  loved  Augusta  Somcrville  with  a 
love  that  knew  no  change.  We  mot  a  twelve  month  ago— sho 
was  very  beautiful,  beautiful  in  form  and  feature — but  the  soul — 
thero  was  a  stain  there.  It  was  but  of  1  ate  that  I  perceived  it,  for 
I  vainly  hoped  that  so  fair  ami  lovely  a  face  was  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  soul.  Thftt  was  a  wild  dream— a  strange  infatu- 
ation. Tho  dream  is  over;  the  spell  is  broken,  which  for  a  time 
drovo  the  sweet  flower  I  had  loved  in  boyhood  from  my  mind. 
By  the  memory  of  all  tho  days  wo  have  spent  together,  Jennie,  I 
beseech  you  to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing 
dishonorable  in  breaking  an  engagement  with  Augusta  Somor. 
villo,  for  she  has  never  loved  mo.  She  has  played  a.  strange  game, 
but  one  perfectly  consistent  with  her  character  ;  and  thanks  that 
wo  learned  this  in  time.  She  will  never  become  my  wife,  and  it 
remains  for  you  to  say  whether  my  life  is  to  be  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  the  only  one  I  feel  I  can  ever  love,  or  is  henceforth 
to  be  cheerless  and  lonely." 

Jennie  looked  up  with  a  startled  look  of  wonder,  but  tho  dark 
eye  "-axing  as  though  it  would  read  her  inmost  soul  left  no  doubt 
of  the  sincority  of  his  words,  and  ero  Walter  Percival  turned  his 
footsteps  homeward,  he  knew  that  pure,  truthful  heart,  with  its  un- 
told treasure  of  priceless  love,  was  all  his  own. 


"And  you  will  be  there,  Mabel Will  it  not  be  glorious  sport 
to  soc  her  come  in  hanging  on  his  arm,  with  downcast  eyes,  while 
trembling  lips  utter  the  response,  which  sho  will  vainly  believe 
makes  her  mistress  of  the  most  elegant  mansion  on  Av- 
enue ?  But  I  owed  her  something  in  return  for  the  insolent  man- 
ner in  which  sho  replied  that  she  was  otherwise  engaged,  when  I 
asked  her  to  assist  in  making  my  bridal  trousseau.  As  though 
any  engagement  of  hers  was  of  so  much  importance  as  that.  Wal- 
ter took  it  somewhat  amiss  when  I  first  proposed  it,  but  he  seems 
as  much,  or  more,  interested  than  I  am,  now.  He  has  been  busily 
engaged^  during  tho  last  two  weeks,  in  preparing  his  mansion  for 
my  reception.  But  supposing  we  go  over  to  this  new  residence  of 
mine,  Mabel,  for  I  believe  it  is  almost  completed  V 

«  Q(  ye..,— let  us  go  immediately,  for  I  am  all  impatience.  You 
are  very  fortunate,  Augusta,  to  win  the  love  of  one  of  whom  the 
world  speaks  so  highly,  and  who  is  adding  increased  laurels  every 
year  to  a  name  already  high  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Do  you  know- 
aught  of  his  connections  ?  I  have  never  heard  him  mention  his 
parents." 

"  Neither  have  I ;  and  I  have  never  inquired  aught  of  his  con- 
nections, for  it  matters  not,  when  his  own  talents  and  wealth  have 
placed  him  on  such  a  dazzling  height." 

But  a  well-known  footstep  was  heard,  and  in  nnother  moment 
the  door  was  opened  and  Walter  Percival  with  a  lofty  and  now 
haughty  carriage  entered  the  room  where  the  two  young  ladies 
wcro  standing  surveying  the  apartment. 

Ho  coldly  extended  a  hand  to  each,  and  with  a  faint  "  good 
morning"  passed  onward  to  the  room  beyond. 

"  It  seems  rather  a  chilling  greeting  from  one  so  soon  to  become 
a  husband,  Augusta  !    What  can  it  mean  V 

But  the  question  was  all  unheeded,  and  Augusta  Somcrville 
bent  her  steps  homeward,  heart-sick  and  almost  feverish  with 
anxiety  and  excitement.  How  often  she  repeated  to  herself  the 
inquiry  of  Mabel,  "  What  can  it  mean  V 

But  she  well  knew  the  meaning  of  that  proud  look.  She  knew 
that  he  was  seriously,  and  she  feared,  irreparably  displeased  with 
her ;  and  he  bad  been  absent  so  much  of  late.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  visited  her  daily,  but  now  he  had  called  but  once  since 
tho  time  they  had  their  quarrel.  Sho  had  believed  him  absent 
from  the  city,  but  it  was  evidently  not  the  case,  as  so  much  had 


been  accomplished  toward  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  their 
residence;  and  she  had  not  been  consulted — but  then  that  did  not 
make  so  much  difference,  as  all  had  been  arranged  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste,  nothing  with  which  the  most  fastidious  could  find 
fault  was  to  bo  seen.  If  she  only  knew  when  and  where  this  would 
end — but  the  morrow  would  tell. 

Augusta  the  evening  after  she  and  Mabel  had  mot  Percival,  had 
received  tho  following  note  : 

"  Miss  Someuville  : — The  tableau  which  you  have  wished  so 
much  to  see,  will  come  off  this  afternoon  at  the  appointed  time, 
at  my  residence.  I  hope,  for  your  own  sake,  you  have  not  invited 
many  to  be  present. 

In  haste,  W.  Percival." 

The  note  was  torn  angrily  in  pieces,  while  her  face  almost  be- 
came livid  with  rage. 

"  I  will  not  be  trifled  with.  He  shall  repent  of  this  hereafter. 
Were  it  not  that  he  is  the  most  talented  and  sought  after  of  any 
individual  in  the  city,  I  would  never  sec  him  again.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  trifle  with  him — I  have  found  that  out.  Ho  thinks  by 
this  pretended  indifference  to  bind  me  to  his  stubborn  will — let 
him  see  if  he  can  do  it.  I  will  be  seemingly  mild,  gentle  and 
amiable  for  a  short  time — a  very  short  time  !  But  it  is  time  to 
array  myself  for  this  grand  wedding  !  I  will  seem  gay,  brilliant 
and  happy,  at  peace  with  myself  and  all  around  me." 

There  was  quite  a  large  assembly  collected  to  witness — they 
knew  not  what,  except  that  it  was  an  amusement  Augusta  Somcr- 
ville had  prepared  for  them  ;  the  last  entertainment  before  she  be- 
came mistress  of  the  splendid  mansion  where  they  now  met  to- 
gether. But  hush  !  a  carriage  stops,  and  the  tall,  manly  form  of 
Walter  Percival  leads  a  gentle  girl,  dressed  in  simple  white,  with- 
out jewels  or  ornaments  save  the  orange  wreath  that  surmounts 
the  bridal  veil,  up  to  the  noble  looking  man  who  had  just  preced- 
ed them  into  the  room.  The  stillness  as  of  death  reigned,  while 
some  almost  held  their  breath  until  the  stranger  arose,  and  with  a 
serene  and  benignant  look  pronounced  tho  marriago  ceremony 
and  uttered  the  nuptial  blessing.  The  holy  man  and  the  expres- 
sion on  Pcrcival's  countenance,  for  he  was  no  dissembler, 
caused  a  conviction  of  the  truth  to  rush  to  Augusta  Somcrville's 
brain,  and  she  stood  transfixed  like  a  statue  until  all  was  ended 
and  Walter's  friends  were  uttering  congratulations — then  slit  fell 
senseless  to  the  floor. 


"Do  not  weep,  my  dearest  wife  ;  it  was  indeed  a  bitter  punish- 
ment, but  she  deserved  it.  And,  Jennie,  forgive  me  for  deceiv- 
ing you — it  has  been  tho  first  time  and  it  shall  be  tho  last — but 
really  I  do  think  the  lesson  was  needed,  and  will  prove  useful." 

"  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay,'  are  the  words  of  One 
who  rules  both  heaven  and  earth,"  uttered  the  sweet  voice  of  Mrs. 
Percival,  as  her  husband  passed  his  arm  caressingly  around  her 
and  drew  her  more  closely  to  his  side.  "  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  wound 
the  heart  and  cause  unhappiness  to  one  of  God's  children." 

"  Well,  Jennie,  you  shall  help  mc  to  attain  to  your  truthfulness 
and  forgiveness.  But  fear  not — the  heart  is  not  wounded,  though 
perhaps  pride  is." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


A  TRAGEDY  OF  BY-GONE  TIMES. 

11  V     B  .     S  .  SMITH. 

[The  following  relation  of  a  true  story  was  given  me  in  Paris,  by 
General  do  Lambot,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Junot, 
Duke  of  Abrantes,  at  the  time  it  happened.] 

In  the  year  1805,  while  General  Junot  was  governor  of  Paris, 
as  a  poor  mason  inhabiting  that  city  was  returning  one  evening 
from  his  day's  work  through  the  Champs  Elysecs,  he  was  accosted 
by  three  men,  whose  features  the  darkness  of  tho  evening  pre- 
vented him  from  distinguishing.  They  asked  him  if  he  was  wil- 
ling to  come  with  them  at  once,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a 
work  in  masonry  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  completed  be- 
fore morning. 

He  expressed  his  readiness  to  go,  provided  he  was  well  paid 
for  it.  They  then  promised  him  five  and  twenty  Napoleons  as  his 
reward,  on  condition  that  he  would  consent  to  have  his  eyes  blind- 
ed and  would  come  with  them  without  an  instant's  delay.  The 
mason  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  a  handkerchief  was  bound  over 
his  eyes.  The  men  then  led  him  along  at  a  quick  pace  for  some 
time."  At  length  they  stopped  and  told  him  he  was  now  to  get 
into  a  carriage.  Having  placed  him  in  it  and  got  in  themselves, 
the  carriage  drove  off  with  great  rapidity.  For  a  considerable 
space  of  time  they  rolled  over  the  stones,  but  afterwards  left  them 
and  appeared  to  be  passing  along  a  cross-road.  About  two  hours' 
ride  brought  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey— the  carriage  stop- 
ped and  the  mason  was  taken  out.  He  was  led  through  various 
passages,  and  Up  and  down  many  staircases  ;  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  on  any  future 
occasion  to  trace  his  way. 

When  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes,  he  found  himself 
in  a  room  illuminated  by  a  profusion  of  wax  candles,  and  hung 
with  black  cloth.  The  floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling  and  the  furni- 
ture were  alike  covered  with  those  mournful  hangings;  and  no 
portion  of  the  apartment  was  without  them,  except  one  largo  niche 
in  the  wall,  near  which  were  placed  stones  and  mortar,  and  tho 
necessary  implements  for  making  use  of  thcin.  The  mason  was 
astonished  and  alarmed  at  all  he  saw;  he  turned  round  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  it,  but  found  himself  entirely  alone. 

He  had  full  leisure  to  examine  the  funeral  ornaments  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  but  at  length  he  heard  a  noise,  and  a  portion 
of  the  hangings  being  lifted  up  discovered  a  door,  which  was 


thrown  open.  Through  this  entered  a  number  of  men  in  black 
cloaks,  and  whose  faces  were  concealed  by  black  masks.  They 
entered,  dragging  with  them  a  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  dis- 
hevelled black  hair,  streaming  eyes  and  disordered  dress  proved 
at  the  same  time  her  misery  and  the  compulsion  under  which  she 
suffered. 

As  soon  as  sho  was  in  tho  room  she  sunk  on  her  knees  before 
her  masked  conductors,  and  implored  them  in  the  most  moving 
manner  to  have  pity  on  her ;  but  they  only  shook  their  heads. 
Sho  particularly  addressed  her;elf  to  one  of  them,  who,  from  his 
gray  hairs  appeared  to  be  older  than  the  rest,  and  entreated  him 
by  the  holy  name  of  father.  She  embraced  his  knees,  and  with 
sobs  and  cries  besought  his  mercy.  To  these  supplications  no  an- 
swer was  given  ;  but  upon  a  signal  made,  she  was  again  dragged 
forward,  and  in  spite  of  her  screams  and  resistance,  was  forced  in- 
to the  niche,  where  she  was  bound  with  cords.  The  gray-haired 
man  then  desired  the  mason  to  begin  his  task  and  to  wall  her  up. 
But  the  poor  man,  horror-struck  at  what  he  had  seen,  and  affected 
beyond  measure  by  the  imploring  lamentations  of  the  lady,  who 
besought  him  not  to  be  an  accessory  to  so  foul  a  murder,  refused 
to  proceed. 

Upon  this  tho  masks  began  to  threaten  him.  The  mason  fell 
upon  his  knees  and  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  depart.  But  the 
masks  drew  their  swords  from  beneath  their  cloaks,  and  told  him, 
with  main'  imprecations,  that  if  he  continued  to  refuse  to  perform 
what  he  had  promised,  instant  death  should  bo  his  portion  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  obeyed,  his  reward  should  be  doubled. 

The  poor  man  being  thus  intimidated,  unwillingly  commenced 
his  horrible  task,  but  stopped  from  time  to  timo,  and  requested 
to  he  permitted  to  desist.  The  masks,  however,  stood  over  him 
the  whole  timo  with  drawn  swords,  and  obliged  him  to  proceed,  till 
at  length,  while  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  became  every  instant 
more  dreadfully  piercing  as  the  wall  rose  upon  her  that  was  to 
shut  her  out  from  life,  the  tragedy  was  completed,  and  tho  niche 
was  hermetically  sealed  with  solid  masonry. 

The  mason  threw  down  his  trowel,  more  dead  than  alive — the 
gray-haired  man  put  fifty  Napoleons  into  his  hand,  his  eyes  were 
again  covered,  and  he  was  hurried  from  the  room  in  which  this 
tremendous  scene  had  taken  place.  As  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
hurried  up  and  down  through  various  passages,  and  then  put  into 
a  carriage.  The  carriage  was  whirled  along  as  rapidly  as  before, 
and  after  the  stated  period,  the  man  found  himself  with  his  eyes 
unbound,  on  the  spot  in  the  Champs  Elysees  where  he  had  first 
been  met — and  alone  ! 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  or  rather,  the  morning  was 
approaching.  The  man  was  stunned  and  bewildered  by  what  he 
had  witnessed  ;  but  after  a  short  time,  he  recovered  the  use  of  his 
intellect  so  far  as  to  determine  to  go  forthwith  to  the  governor  of 
Paris.  Having  with  difficulty  gained  admission  to  Junot,  his  tale 
was  at  first  disbelieved ;  but  the  fifty  Napoleons  which  ho  pro- 
duced, and  still  more  the  unvarying  accuracy  with  which  he  relat- 
ed the  different  circumstances  of  that  dreadful  night,  at  length 
gainod  him  entire  credit. 

The  police  employed  themselves  very  diligently  for  some  weeks 
in  tracing  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  the  perpetrators  of  it.  Va- 
rious houses  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  capital  were  searched 
and  tho  walls  of  rooms  were  inspected,  to  sec  if  any  marks  of 
freshly  made  stono-work  could  be  discovered.  The  principal 
house-agents  of  Paris,  the  letters  out  of  carriages,  the  horses  and 
guards  at  the  barrieres  were  examined,  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
some,  clue — but  entirely  without  success. 

This  mysterious  murder  remained,  and  still  remains  unexplain- 
ed, but  conjecture  imagined  it  to  bo  an  act  of  family  vengeance. 
According  to  this  solution,  the  masks  were  tho  father  and  broth- 
ers of  the  unfortunate  lady,  who  was  considered  in  some  way  or 
other  to  have  dishonored  her  race.  They  were  also  supposed  to 
have  been  strangers  from  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  who 
had  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting tho  vindictive  act,  and  had  gono  away  again  after  its 
perpetration. 


In  most  matters  of  opinion  men  resemble  the  time-pieces  in  a 
watchmaker's  shop.  No  two  of  them  agree  precisely.  Even  the 
subtlest  intellect  or  the  finest  chronometer  may  sometimes  be  a 
little  out;  and  yet  the  homely  Dutch  clock  and  plain  common 
sense  arc  generally  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Tlie  accompanying  drawing  of  the  Third  Insane  Hospital,  now 
in  process  of  erection  for  the  western  district  of  the  State,  may  bo 
relied  upon  for  accuracy,  having  been  taken  expressly  for  ns  from 
the  original  plans  in  the  possession  of  the  architect,  Jonathan 
Preston,  of  this  city.  It  is  being  built  in  pursuance  of  a  resolve 
of  the  legislature  of  1855,  which  appropriated  8200,000  for  this 
purpose  And  it  is  hoped  that  under  the  control  of  such  men 
a»  Hon.  Luther  V.  Bell,  Lieutenant  Governor  Bcnchley  and  S. 
8.  Standley,  Esq.,  the  commissioners,  the  most  earnest  and  best 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  State  may  l»c  realized,  that  this  be  a 
"  model  hospital."  The  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  which 
has  been  chosen,  will  distinguish  this  edifice  from  the  gloomy  and 
prison-like  styles  in  which  public  buildings  of  this  character  have 
heretofore  been  built.  Its  exterior  aspect  will  be  cheerful,  that  it 
may  be  pleasant  and  healthy  to  the  sight  of  the  inmates  ;  and  its 
interior  will  have  a  domestic  air,  that  it  may  be  as  dear  to  them  as 
the  iireside  of  their  fathers'  home.  The  building  is  512  feet  long 
in  front,  and  consists  of  a  main  building  and  wings  that  recede  on 
either  side.  The  main  building  is  200  feet  deep  and  four  stories 
high,  surmounted  by  a  tower  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  wings  arc  three  stories  high— each  being  12  feet. 
It  contains  about  340  rooms,  covers  an  acre  of  ground,  and  will 
accommodate  250  patients.  'J  he  extensive  circular  stairs  in  the 
rotunda  ;  the  number  and  size  of  the  day  rooms ;  the  width  and 
openness  of  the  corridors  ;  the  complete  domestic  appurtenances ; 
the  capacity  and  open  timbered  roof  of  the  chapel :  and  the  am- 
ple provision  for  warmth  and  ventilation,  arc  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  building.  Strenuous  measures  were  taken  by  a 
committee  of  the  last  legislature  for  suspending  the  work  by  re- 
porting that  another  hospital  was  not  needed,  but  the  statistics  of 
insanity  were  more  reliable  and  convincing  than  the  arguments  of 
the  committee,  and  their  report  was  rejected,  and  accordingly  on 
the  uli  of  July,  1856,  the  comer-stone  was  laid  with  all  the  honors 
and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  free  masonry  by  the  grand  lodge  of 
the  State.  Bineath  the  stone  were  deposited  coins,  local  docu- 
ments and  a  solemn  address  to  posterity  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Northampton.  The  building  is  in  rapid  progress,  and  will  bo 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  winter  of  1857 — 58.  It  is  located  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  ol  western  Massachusetts,  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  of  Northampton,  upon  an  eminence 
which  embraces  in  its  panorama  the  most  pleasing  varieties  ot 
landscape.  The  broad  meadow  lands  of  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, with  the  villages  that  animate  it  with  life;  the  majestic 
river  winding  its  shining  lines  through  the  level  lands  .  the  rival 
mountains,  Holyoke  and  Tom,  rising  like  sentinels  to  guard  tho 
vale  below  ;  the  spots  of  interest,  which,  besides  their  natural 
beauty,  have  an  association  with  the  past, — these  are  the  advan- 
tages ot  the  locality  lor  such  an  institution,  and  it  is  no  matter 
ol  wonder  that  it  allured  the  good  taste  of  the  commissioners. 
And  if  there  be  any  power  in  the  charms  of  natural  scenery  for 
It-Storing,  by  their  silent  influences,  wandering  reai-on  back  to  its 
vacant  throne,  then  this  spot  will  be  impressive  with  many  a  les- 
son of  strength  and  health.  The  erection  of  this  hospital  is  an 
exponent  of  the  humane  feeling  that  is  entering  the  heart  of  our 
State  government,  replacing  the  cold  and  unchristian-like  spirit 
which  has  formerly  regarded  these  poor,  unfortunate  beings,  from 
whose  minds  the  light  of  intelligence  has  departed. 


'70  AND  '56. 

On  the  next  page  we  publish  two  fine  large  engravings  from 
designs  made  fur  us  by  Champney,  of  a  scene  in  the  Revolution 
and  one  of  our  day.  The  first  depicts  the  "  Minute  Men  of  1776," 
The  alarm  has  been  given  and  the  patriot  soldiers  arc  springing 
to  their  arms.  The  wild  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  "  sons 
of  liberty  "  are  vividly  delineated.  Their  antiquated  attire  and 
arms  carry  us  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  past  century.  There 
are  muskets  and  cartouch  boxes  that  have  done  service  in  the  old 
French  and  Indian  wars — swords  that  may  have  flashed  in  the 
sunlight  before  Louisburg,  or  glistened  in  the  gray  dawn  at  tho 
Heights  of  Abraham,  when  the  mother  country  did  not  disdain 
the  aid  of  her  offspring  in  her  pursuit  of  conquest  and  glory. 
'1  be  idea  of  this  picture  was  suggested  to  our  nrtist  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  "  History  of  Worcester."  "  Before 
noon,  on  the  l'Jth  of  April,  an  express  came  to  the  town,  shout- 
ing as  he  passed  through  the  streets  at  full  speed,  '  To  arms !  to 
arms!  the  war  is  begun  !'  His  white  horse,  bloody  with  spurring 
and  dripping  with  sweat,  fell  exhausted  by  the  church.  Another 
was  Instantly  prorated,  and  the  tidings  went  on.  (In  a  note  the 
historian  says  :  The  passage  of  the  messenger  ol  war  mounted 
on  bis  white  steed,  and  gathering  the  population  to  bnttle,  made  a 
vivid  impression  on  immory.  The  tradition  of  his  ap[>caraiice  is 
prcscived  in  many  of  our  villages  In  the  animated  description  of 
the  aged,  it  seems  like  the  representation  of  death  on  the  palo 
hor»e,  careering  through  the  land  with  his  terrible  summons  to  tho 
grave.]  The  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  cannon  were  tired,  and 
messengers  scut  to  BTtry  part  of  the  town  to  collect  the  soldiery. 
In  a  short  time  the  minute  men  were  paraded  on  the  green  uiukr 
Captain  Timothy  Bigelow.  Aftcr>a  fervent  prayer  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Macaity,  they  took  up  the  line  of  march.  They  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  ns  many  of  the  train  bands  as  could  be  gathered,  under 
Captain' Benjamin  Elagg.  On  that  day  110  men  marched  from 
the  town  of  Worccrter  lor  Concord."  In  contrast  with  this  pic- 
ture we  have  a  military  pageant  of  the  present  day.  Before  a 
general  and  his  stall',  a  brigade  of  citizen  soldiers  is  passing  in  re- 
view. The  serried  ranks,  the  well-dressed  muskets,  the  rich  uni- 
form, the  rustling  banner,  the  "  pomp,  pride  and  circuinslancc  ot 
military  array,"  arc  here  in  strong  contrast  with  the  rusty  arms 
nod  diverse  accoutrements  of  our  fathers.  But  the  spirit  which 
nnimaus  the  men  of  to-duy  is  the  same.  There  is  the  same  at- 
tachment to  our  common  country — the  same  devotion  to  our  flag 
— the  same  valor,  the  same  zeal,  the  same  readiness  to  encounter 
danger  and  brave  death  at  the  call  of  their  country.  There  are 
some  men  who  are  always  fond  of  burping  on  the  degeneracy  of 
the  davs  in  which  they  live — who  arc  always  flinging  the  past  in 
our  faces.  They  are  false  plnlosopl.ers.  Such  men,  when  tho 
Mexican  war  broke  out,  shook  their  beads  and  said  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  were  mere  holiday  soldiers,  that  they  had  become 
enervated  by  peace,  and  that  they  wou  d  make  a  pour  figure  in  the 
tieid.  To  such  croakers  the  answer  was  given  from  tongues  of 
flame  and  tones  of  tflUnd  r  at  Palo  Alto  and  Uesaca  de  la  J'.ilma, 
at  Monterey  and  Bucua  Vista,  at  Ccrro  Gordo,  at  Contreras,  at 
Churubusco,  at  Ciiapu  tcpec  and  at  the  Guritus.  No — the  old, 
heroic  spirit  has  nut  died  out — and  the  more  we  cherish  and  lovo 
peace,  the  readier  we  are  to  defend  in  the  lield  the  institutions  that 
secure  and  guarantee  it.  The  uaiiuu  that  shall  presume  upon  our 
love  of  peace  to  in-ult  our  flag  will  sorely  rue  its  fatal  error.  It 
is  most  certain  that  while  the  love  of  military  glory  is  not  a  pas- 
sion with  us,  us  it  is  with  the  French,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans 
and  some  peoples  uf  Greece,  a  readiness  to  bear  arms  in  self- 
defence  is  one  of  our  national  cbaractciistics.  '1  he  necessity  and 
habit  of  using  the  weapons  of  war  sprang  up  with  the  earliest  col- 
onization of  the  wilderness,  and  has  been  continued  through  our 
foreign  and  our  Indian  w.trs,  so  that  whenever  occasion  requires 
us  wc  become  at  once  a  nation  of  warriors. 
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[Written  for  Bullous  PfcllmM  ] 

THE  NEWPORT  BELLE. 

BV  FRANCES  M.  ClIKSF.nno'. 

"I  shall  not  remain  in  the  city  another  week.  I  am  resolved 
to  have  my  own  way  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  shame  to  he  shut  up 
in  this  furnace,  when  all  my  friends  are  enjoying  the  seashore. 
Yes,  I  shall  leave  the  city  on  Saturday.  My  mind  is  made  up, 
and  when  I  resolve  upon  a  plan,  I  never  yield." 

This  spirited  speech  tame  from  the  lips  of  a  pouting  beauty,  and 
was  intended  for  the  ears  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  for  tho 
Inst  half  hour  absorbed  in  his  newspaper  and  cigar-  He  hail  not 
board  the  first  of  the  speech,  but  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
latter  clause,  by  the  energy  with  which  it  was  uttered. 

"  To  the  seashore,  Clara !  I  have  a  plan  in  my  mind,  that  I 
■was  to  propose  this  evening,  which  I  think  you  will  like  better." 

"  What  is  it,  Charles  ?" 

"  To  board  in  the  country  during  the  three  warmest  months." 
"  In  the  country  !    For  mercy  sake,  Charles,  do  not  talk  about 
the  country  !  a  place  as  gloomy  and  quiet  as  a  churchyard,  and 
swarming  with  mosquitoes.     I  should  die  of  loneliness,  to  be 
banished  from  society  three  months!" 

"  But  I  shall  bo  out  every  evening,  Clara,  and  we  shall  have 
Sundays  to  enjoy  together,  while  if  you  go  to  the  seashore,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  all ;  besides  the  enormous  expense  of 
watering-places,  with  the  fashion  and  style  kept  up  there,  would 
be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way." 

"  It  need  not  be,  I  am  sure,  Charles.  I  know  you  can  afford 
this  little  extra  expense  ;  and  then,  too,  I  had  rather  spend  a 
fortnight  at  a  genteel  watering-place,  than  three  months  in  the 
country.    'Live  while  we  do  live,'  is  my  maxim." 

"  I  honed,  Clara,  you  would  be  pleased  with  my  plan,  for  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  secure  an  agreeable  home  for  us  in  a  pleasant 
family,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  country,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
trees,  woods,  and  handsome  summer  residences.  You  cannot 
possibly  be  lonely  there." 

"  Nobodvgoes  into  the  country,  Charles,  only  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  the  seashore.  All  my  acquaintances  have  gone  to 
Nahant  or  Newport,  and  I  am  going,  too." 

Charles  knew  there  was  no  use  reasoning  with  his  spotted  wife. 
She  had  been  indulged  too  long  to  be  influenced  by  reasonable 
arguments  now.  There  was  no  other  way  to  do  but  to  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  and  work  the  harder,  and  sacrifice  the  pleasure 
he  hail  planned  for  both. 

Clara  was  wilful  and  BClfish,  without  knowing  it.  Before  her 
mnrriage,  this  trait  took  a  very  charming  form.  Cupid  often  puts 
out  the  eyes  of  lovers,  or  so  distorts  the  sight,  that  black  becomes 
white,  and  white  black.  Clara  was  exacting  then  ;  but  Charles 
fancied  he  loved  her  all  tho  more  for  it.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
teach  her  reason,  so  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  began  to 
devise  means  to  gratify  his  wife. 

Fifteen  dollars  a  week  at  a  fashionable  hotel  on  the  beach,  with 
three  or  four  more  for  extras,  was  not  a  small  matter  to  a  young 
man  just  staining  in  business,  and  depending  on  even-  day's  hard 
labor  for  success.  But  he  determined  he  wotdd  let  Clara  go,  and 
give  up  the  three  months  in  the  country.  He  would  economise  in 
tho  city,  that  his  wife  might  live  in  luxury  out  of  it. 

Clara  saw  she  had  gained  her  point,  and  rejoiced  over  it,  with  a 
selfishness  that  shocks  us  all,  when  written  out  in  plain  terms,  but 
often  fails  to  excite  a  breath  of  disapproval,  when  witnessed  in 
real  life.  Charles  knew  very  well  what  the  next  request  would 
be,  and  was  not  surprised  when  Clara  said  she  positively  must 
have  a  new  summer  fit  out.  She  was  altogether  too  shabby  to 
appear  in  fashionable  society.  All  her  friends  had  bought  new 
and  expensive  wardrobes,  and  she  must  do  the  same. 

Charles  thought  to  himself  that  all  this  expense  might  have 
been  spared,  had  his  plan  been  adopted  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  not 
caring  to  bring  about  a  family  quarrel,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
worsted  himself  in  the  combat.  A  hundred  dollars  was  none  too 
little  to  prepare  for  the  summer's  pleasure,  but  it  was  cheerfully 
given,  with  no  allusion  to  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  make. 

Clara  was  right  in  her  predictions.  Saturday  night  found  her 
at  tho  most  fashionable  hotel  in  Newport.  Charles  did  not  regret 
the  effort  he  had  made  to  gratify  his  wife,  when  he  saw  how  happy 
she  was  made  by  it. 

Clara  was  pretty  and  exceedingly  charming  in  her  appearance, 
a  woman  just  fit  to  be  petted  and  spoiled,  as  long  ns  there  arc 
peoplo  to  do  it.  The  same  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance 
that  made  her  10  wilful,  if  turned  into  another  channel,  would 
have  made  her  a  noble,  unselfish  woman.  Her  faults  had  been 
engrafted  into,  not  born,  in,  her  character.  God  had  given  her 
this  great  gift  of  beauty,  and  her  parents,  her  associates  and  in- 
structors felt  privileged  to  assail  her  young  nature  by  praise  and 
flattery;  to  check  every  generous  impulse,  by  constantly  pamper- 
ing to  her  childish  whims  and  desires.  When  she  grew  up,  sho 
was  more  beautiful  and  winning,  and  as  she  developed  in  grace 
and  beauty,  just  BO  much  more  was  she  spoiled  by  those  about  her. 

Clara  found  many  of  her  friends  awaiting  her  at  Newport,  who, 
having  gone  before  her,  were  ready  to  introduce  her  into  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  season.  Her  beauty  and  charming  ways  were  exceed- 
ingly attractive  to  strangers,  and  she  soon  found  herself  surrounded 
by  admirers.  She  had  not  forgotten  during  the  two  years  of  her 
wedded  life,  her  little  arts  of  coquetry,  and  knew  very  well  how  to 
control  homage.  Before  she  had  been  a  week  at  the  hotel,  Clara 
was  unanimously  voted  the  liclle  of  the  season. 

This  was  a  very  flattering  position  to  sustain,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  tide  of  admiration,  she  forgot  what  little  good  sense  Nature 
had  spared  to  her,  and  plunged  headlong  into  fashion  and  pleasure. 
A  crowd  of  attendants  were  pressing  their  services  and  devotions 


upon  her.  Her  talent  for  music  was  brought  into  use,  and  no 
songs  were  so  much  applauded  as  those  of  the  charming  Clara. 

In  the  midst  of  this  homage,  Clara  was  awakened  from  her 
dream  by  a  letter  from  Charles.  It  breathed  only  kindness  and 
love.  He  was  happy  because  she  was  enjoying  herself  so  much. 
Ho  wrote  in  so  cheerful  a  tone  that  it  reassured  Clara,  and  gave 
her  courage  to  make  new  demands  upon  his  exertions.  Another 
hundred  dollars  was  seriously  needed  to  make  the  necessary 
change  in  clothing.  The  belle  of  the  season  must  not  appear  two 
nights  in  the  same  adorning*.  To  excite  the  pride  of  her  husband, 
sue  sent  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  last  fete,  in  which 
her  name  (hone  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  bright  stars  in  that 
galaxy  of  beauty. 

Charles  received  this  letter  in  his  counting-room,  worn  out  with 
heat  and  overwork,  and  its  contents  were  anything  but  gratifying 
to  him.  He  had  dismissed  one  of  bis  clerks  to  lessen  expenses, 
and  was  performing  the  extra  labor  himself.  He  had  not  even 
found  time  to  leave  the  city  for  a  day,  but  workeil  early  and  late 
and  with  renewed  diligence,  to  make  up  for  the  unusual  demands 
upon  his  purse.  The  hundred  dollars  was  sent,  accompanied  by 
a  gentle  remonstrance,  and  a  deep  anxiety  lest  she  should  be  in- 
juring her  health  by  this  excess  of  dissipation  in  pleasure.  He 
hinted  at  the  time  of  her  return,  and  proposed  to  go  for  her  when- 
ever she  would  appoint  the  day  of  her  departure. 

Clara  had  no  desire  to  leave  a  place  where  she  was  winning  such 
golden  honors.  It  was  not  H  slight  thing  to' be  the  belle  of  New- 
port, and,  consequently,  the  object  of  jealous  envy  from  more 
wealthy  and  fashionable  ladies  than  herself.  A  fortnight  passed 
on,  and  the  gay  belle  found  no  time  to  send  n  message  to  her 
husband,  even  to  assure  him  of  her  health  and  safety. 

Poor  Charles  !  he  was  now  reaping  a  small  part  of  the  retribu- 
tion that  was  following  upon  the  heels  of  his  own  misguided  love. 
Be  had  himself  helped  to  make  his  wife  what  she  really  was.  He 
had  never  uttered  a  word  of  kindly  reproof,  but  every  breath  had 
helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  flattery,  that  for  years  had  been  bearing 
the  poor  victim  far  out  into  the  sea  of  selfishness  and  frivolity. 
But  he  did  not  sec  this  quite  plainly  yet.  A  still  deeper  experi- 
ence was  needed  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  own  part  in  the  wrong. 
Clara  was  not  wholly  to  blame.  She  lived  as  slic  had  been  taught 
to  live,  only  on  excitement  and  admiration. 

Among  the  many  admirers  of  the  Newport  belle,  was  an  Italian 
count,  who  had  lost  all  but  his  title  and  ancestral  blood  through 
some  unlooked-for  change  in  his  native  country,  and  came  to 
America,  resolved  to  pro))  himself  up  by  hoisting  tho  flag  of  his 
royal  descent,  and  hoped  by  keeping  this  fact  before  the  eyes  of 
our  people,  to  sail  into  high  plares  of  favor.  He  was  accomplished 
and  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
excelled  in  music.  With  these  external  advantages,  he  made  him- 
self very  attractive  to  Clara.    In  tine,  he  was  the  favored  attendant. 

The  fortnight  at  the  seashore,  extended  to  a  summer  at  Newport. 
It  was  not  possible  for  Clara  to  tear  herself  away  from  the  enchant- 
ing round  of  pleasure.  She  became  selfishly  unmindful  of  the 
trouble  she  was  bringing  upon  her  faithful  husband,  and  thought 
only  of  herself  and  her  new  friend.  She  was  not  aware  of  the 
dangerous  ground  on  which  she  trod,  as  her  fairy  feet  flew  through 
the  excited  dance.  She  had  never  stood  on  this  giddy  pinnacle 
before,  and  knew  not  how  a  slight  a  misstep  would  plunge  her 
from  the  dizzy  height.  She  was  borne  on  by  the  great  whirlpool 
of  fashion  far  out  into  deep,  dangerous  places.  But  she  was  as 
ignorant  as  a  child  of  her  danger. 

Count  Lcanarto  was  flattered  and  gratified  by  his  power  over 
the  beautiful  woman.  His  ambition  was  first  excited  to  become 
the  victorious  champion,  and  in  pampering  to  this  passion,  he 
aroused  more  subtle  feelings  in  his  nature.  He  became  greatly 
enamored,  and  with  the  impctuousness  of  his  national  character, 
gave  evidence  of  his  love  by  the  most  untiring  devotion.  Clara 
was  blinded  by  her  own  life  of  excitement,  and  did  not  understand 
or  believe  the  import  of  the  count's  attentions. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  Newport,  Charles  Be 
Grange  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  reflection.  At  first, 
be  was  quiet  and  submissive,  more  for  tho  love  he  bore  for  his 
wife,  and  from  a  natural  desire  to  gratify  all  her  wishes,  than  from 
any  weakness  of  character.  As  the  weeks  passed  by,  he  grew 
restless  and  miserable,  and,  at  length,  out  of  his  deep  experience, 
his  resolution  was  formed.  He  saw  the  danger  to  which  his  wife 
was  exposed,  as  no  other  person  could,  and  he  resolved  to  save 
her  from  the  sorrow  that  might  fall  upon  her  unsuspecting  head. 

After  mature  reflection,  Charles  Be  Grange  took  upon  himself  a 
disguise  that  afforded  him  perfect  security,  and  made  his  way  to 
Newport.  Here  he  would  mingle  with  the  crowd,  and  watch  his 
treasure  from  a  distance,  and  yet  be  near  to  ward  off  danger  if  any 
should  approach,  His  jealous  love  colored  with  the  brightest 
tinge  every  little  act,  and  the  homage  rendered  to  his  fair  and 
beautiful  wife,  seemed  to  him  the  foulest  insult.  He  knew  better 
than  Clara,  the  real  character  that  lay  beneath  the  pleasing  ex- 
terior of  her  many  admirers. 

On  arriving  at  Newport,  Charles  made  but  little  effort  to  gain 
acquaintances.  His  purpose  would  be  better  accomplished  by  a 
retired  seclusion.  He  feared  Clara  might  recognize  him,  should 
he  be  brought  into  her  immediate  presence.  He  stood  afar  off, 
listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  bystanders,  and  endeavored  to"  learn 
from  the  popular  current  of  conversation,  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held.  He.  had  never  seen  her  in  such  a  blaze  of  glory 
and  beauty,  and  was  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  her  appearance. 
Had  he  not  f  it  a  painful  interest  in  her,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  suppress  his  feelings  of  admiration. 

Charles  Be  Grange  w  as  a  good  man,  and  he  believed  in  his  heart 
that  Clara  was  true  to  him,  although  he  knew  full  well  her  weak- 
ness of  character  that  required, and  even  exacted,  constant  homage 
from  others.     But  now  he  saw,  as  he  never  before  did,  his 


own  part  in  the  fault.  If  danger  fell  upon  her,  he  was  partly 
responsible.  What  had  he  ever  offered  her  but  this  same  doating, 
blind  devotion  >  Never  had  he  opened  his  mind,  with  its  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  to  her,  and  taught  her  to 
prize  it  above  flattery.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  be  saw  his  mis- 
take, and  with  his  generous  nature  resolved  to  atone  for  it. 

His  quick,  jealous  eye  soon  fell  upon  Count  Beanarto,  and  un- 
noticed, he  watched  his  path  every  hour  when  it  wus  possible  to 
gain  access  to  him.  He  heard,  as  if  by  some  supernatural  power, 
the  tender  word  of  parting,  and  the  delicate  flatteries  addressed  to 
Clara  on  the  balcony,  after  the  dance  had  ceased.  He  followed 
her  like  a  guardian  angel,  and  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  tho 
great  purpose  that  inspired  him. 

Charles  fancied  he  had  often  noticed  a  strange  look  on  Clara's 
beautiful  face,  at  times  when  she  had  been  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Count  Lcanarto.  It  expressed  a  vague  fear,  a  slight  forebod- 
ing of  distrust  and  a  breaking  up  of  confidence.  It  indicated  the 
power  to  which  she  was  fast  becoming  subjected,  and  her  inability 
to  rise  above  and  conquer  it.  Ho  saw  at  times  the  bright  smile 
instantly  disappear,  and  a  look  of  half  reproach  steal  over  her 
face,  as  if  some  word  had  been  spoken  she  had  no  right  to  hear. 

One  evening  a  party  were  strolling  together  towards  the  l>carh. 
It  was  a  moonlight  evening,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  bcanty 
of  the  sea,  with  the  soft  light  falling  upon  the  water,  and  the  white 
sails  of  little  skiffs  resting  upon  the  waves.  At  a  distance,  one 
solitary  wanderer  paced  up  und  down  the  beach,  or  occasionally 
seated  himself  by  the  rocks. 

The  gay  party  went  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  For 
some  time  the  conversation  was  general,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
night  tempted  them  in  different  directions,  and  in  smaller  groups 
the  company  separated  and  loitered  slowly  away  in  quiet  strolls. 

Clara  and  Count  Lcanarto  were  left  alone,  standing  on  the  sand 
by  the  shore.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  silence  between 
them,  Clara  being  impressed  with  the  glory  of  the  moonlight 
sparkling  upon  the  smooth  sea,  and  her  companion  equally 
absorbed  in  his  own  contemplations.  Then  taking  her  arm,  the 
count  led  Clara  to  a  secluded  seat  under  a  shelving  rock. 

Charles  followed  the  steps  of  his  companions,  without  appearing 
to  do  so,  and  soon  found  himself  so  near  as  to  distinguish  their 
lowest  tones,  and  was  yet  secreted  from  their  view.  He  blushed 
when  he  thought  of  his  position.  It  seemed  mean  and  dishonora- 
ble to  be  dodging  the  steps  of  his  own  wife.  But  the  thought  of 
the  danger  surrounding  her  was  the  motive  that  prompted  the  act. 

The  influence  of  the  evening  was  particularly  inspiring,  and  the  im- 
petuous feelings  of  the  count  burst  out  into  extravagant  expressions 
of  love  and  tenderness.  Now  for  the  first  time  did  the  scales 
fall  from  Clara's  eyes,  so  that  she  saw  clearly  her  position.  Her 
vanity  and  ambition  had  been  gratified,  but  her  nature  had  re- 
mained faithful.  She  resented  the  words  addressed  to  her  by  her 
companion,  and  with  all  the  dignity  of  her  outraged  woman's 
nature  threw  back  the  insult  offered  to  her  wedded  love. 

But  it  was  vain  to  strive  to  check  the  fountain  pent  up  in  tho 
breast  of  the  young  count.  In  vain  did  she  entreat  and  even  com- 
mand him  to  cease  the  expression  of  words  that  burned  her  very 
soul  with  shame.  She  found,  too  late  for  her  influence,  that  her 
will  was  powerless,  and  that  unconsciously  she  had  l>ccn  yielding 
to  his  stronger  nature.  He  entreated  her  to  fly  with  him  to  bis 
beautiful  Italy,  and  pictured  in  the  most  glowing  colors  the  splen- 
dors of  that  rich,  luxurious  country.  Clara  would  have  torn  her- 
self from  him,  had  she  the  power  to  do  so;  but  her  companion 
had  clasped  her  arm,  and,  as  if  fearing  to  lose  the  prize,  held  her 
almost  frantically  in  his  strong  grasp. 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  was  heard  ap- 
proaching the  beach.  A  terrible  fear  came  over  Clara.  Tho 
carriage  Mopped  at  u  near  point,  and  Clara  felt  herself  hurried 
across  the  sand  of  the  beach. 

"  All  stratagems  are  fair  in  love,  my  pretty  Clara,"  said  the 
insulting  count.    "  I  have  prepared  this  little  surprise  for  you." 

At  this  moment  a  strong  arm  was  laid  upon  the  count,  and  a 
powerful  grasp  wrested  the  lady  from  his  hold,  and  boro  her  swiftly 
on  toward  the  carriage.  The  count  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  attack  so  unsettled  him  as  to  leave  him  no 
chance  for  regaining  the  lady. 

"  Take  this  lady  to  the  Hotel !"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 

voice  that  carried  authority  with  it.  "  She  has  fainted,  and  must 
be  taken  immediately  to  her  own  room." 

The  coachman  hesitated,  not  understanding  the  turn  matters 
had  taken. 

"  Go,"  said  the  rescuer,  "  and  your  most  extravagant  demands 
shall  be  satisfied." 

At  the  promise  of  better  remuneration,  the  roarhman  enlisted  in 
the  stranger's  cause,  and  without  further  delay  hurried  tho  horses 
over  the  road.  The  count  saw  with  deepest  chagrin,  the  failure  of 
his  stratagem,  and  to  avoid  any  personal  exposure,  left  Newport  in 
the  early  morning  boat. 

When  Clara  became  again  conscious,  she  raised  her  head  that 
had  been  pillowed  in  her  husband's  arm-,  and  joyfully  gave  vent 
to  her  feelings. 

"  O,  Charles,  my  dear,  true  husband  !  from  what  danger  have 
vou  rescued  me  !  Take  me  home  with  you,  and  teach  me  in  future 
how  I  can  best  prove  myself  worthy  of  your  love." 

"  Do  not  reproach  yourself,  Clara  ;  your  danger  is  past,  I  am 
guilty  in  a  participation  of  the  wrong  brought  upon  you.  Wo  w  ill 
now  begin  a  new  life  together,  and  God  give  us  strength  to  perse- 
vere in  it  and  lie  made  better  by  the  experience  through  which  wo 
have  passed." 

Clara  was  soon  able  to  accompany  her  husband  home  to  tho 
city.  The  bittter  trial  through  which  she  passed  has  taught  her 
that  there  is  something  more  noble  for  a  woman  to  receive  than 
admiration  and  flattery. 
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A  constant  frequenter  of  tlie  gambling-houses  of  the  city  where 
lie  dwelt,  Mr.  Morton  was  frequently  reduced  to  absolute  poverty. 
After  lion-owing  and  licking  all  he  could,  he  found  himself  one 
night  in  a  Parisian  saloon  without  one  sou. in  his  purse,  and  five 
hundred  francs  indebted  to  his  antagonist.    His  antagonist,  the 

Viscount  M  ,  a  young  English  nobleman  of  immense  fortune, 

had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  wildest  young  men  of  his 
time,  and  Mr.  Morton  had  frequently  heard  the  reports  of  his  utter 
disregard  of  expense  where  his  feelings  were  interested,  and  he 
immediately  formed  a  diabolical  plan,  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
carrying  out. 

I  have  not  the  inclination  to  givo  the  particulars  of  the  vilo  con- 
tract, whereby  Mr.  Morton,  in  return  for  a  withdrawal  of  the 
young  nobleman's  claim.-;  on  himself,  and  a  large  sum  besides,  freely 
and  fully  sold  his  child.    The  subject  is  too  horrible  to  contem- 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LINES  WRITTEN  IJY  MY  MOTHER. 

BY    BLANCHE  D'ARTOISE. 

Flushed  with  life  but  late  I  saw  thee, 
Spirits  buoyant  filled  thy  breast; 

Visions  gay  of  childish  fancy 
On  thy  bosom  hope  impressed. 

But  ere  yet  thy  heart  was  tainted 

With  the  Ioto  of  vicious  way, 
Death  had  marked  thee  for  a  victim, 

And  thou  fell  his  certain  prey. 

Then  the  flush  of  life  forsook  thee, 

Talcness  settled  on  thy -brow, 
And  corruption  plainly  showed  us 

Man  Is  mortal  hero  below. 

But  the  page  of  Inspiration, 
Like  the  sunbeam  lights  our  gloom, 

And  reveals  to  fainting  naturo 
Scenes  that  lie  beyond  the  tomb. 

When  the  flight  of  time  is  finished, 
Death  no  more  can  hold  his  prey, 

And  our  nature's  foul  corruption 
Quick  as  thought  be  purged  away. 

Life  immortal !  bloom  celestial ! 

Then  will  animate  the  frame; 
And  throughout  eternal  ages 

Live  and  bloom  in  heaven  the  same! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

BY   CLEMENT  ARNOLD. 

"  Among  our  passengers  arc  Mr.  Morton,  his  wife  and  Infant  daughter."  

•Lfltf  of  packet  ship  Q  ,  on  her  voyage,  from  the  West  Indies  to  London. 

Dear  reader,  that  "infant  daughter  "  is  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch,  and  numberless  are  the  young  ladies  who  have  been 
made  heroines,  whose  claims  to  the  honor  were  far  less  than  those 
possessed  by  Ernestine  Morton.  True,  at  the  time  I  first  saw  her 
she  was  a  mere  baby,  and  the  most  unprepossessing  one  I  ever 
beheld  ;  but  a  few  years  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  Little  Creole. 

Born  at  Dcmarara,  of  English  parents — the  last  of  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate — the  child 
looked  as  if  a  whole  lifetime  of  trouble  were  impressed  on  her 
brow,  and  her  great  sorrowful  black  eyes  were  almost  unearthly  in 
their  wild  melancholy. 

Sallow  and  deathlike  from  the  effects  of  the  yellow  fever,  from 
which  sho  had  recovered  as  by  a  miracle,  the  poor  infant  was  an 
object  of  compassion  to  all  on  board  our  vessel ;  and  as  the  violent 
sea-sickness  of  Mrs.  Morton  prevented  her  from  paying  it  proper 
attention,  our  lady  passengers  vied  with  each  other  in  performing 
oflieos  of  kindness  for  tho  unfortunate  little  one. 

For  myself,  I  may  as  woll  confess  that  I  took  moro  pleasure  in 
listening  to  Mr.  Morton's  flute,  than  I  did  in  attending  to  tho 
wants  of  his  littlo  daughter,  who  always  impressed  mo  with  the 
unpleasant  idea  of  boing  somo  fairy  changling  or  half-spiritual 
being,  employed,  as  my  best-loved  books  informed  me,  in  continu- 
ally plotting  evil.  She  never  laughed  like  other  children,  and  the 
low,  pitiful  wailing  in  which  her  sorrows  were  made  known  always 
made  mo  shudder. 

I  loved  music,  hence  my  attachment  to  the  instrument  on  which 
Mr.  Morton  to  exquisitely  performed  ;  but  my  childish  instincts 
all  taught  rao  to  dislike  the  man  himself,  long  ere  I  was  old  enough 
to  understand  his  character.  As  I  shall  havo  occasion  to  mention 
him  once  or  twice  more,  I  may  as  well  give  a  brief  history  of  him 
at  once. 

I  have  said  before  that  he  was  English.  He  had  been  a  band- 
master in  one  of  tho  regiments  then  in  the  West  Indies,  but  owing 
to  his  fondiKss  for  liquor  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave;  he  was  a 
heartless,  cruel  man,  as  his  treatment  of  his  poor  wife  gave  evident 
proof.  She,  though  born  in  England,  was  of  Irish  parentage  and 
a  Catholic — circumstances  which  appeared  to  furnish  him  with  an 
endless  theme  for  reproach  and  ridicule.  This  conduct  on  board 
the  ship  was  so  disagreeable,  that  more  than  once  our  captain  felt 
called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  him ;  and  even  the  ladies  at  times 
interfered  to  protect  the  helpless  invalid  from  his  unmanly  insults. 

Mrs.  Morton's  whole  happiness  appeared  to  be  centred  in  the 
little  infant  Ernestine ;  and  all  who  showed  it  kindness  were 
thanked  with  a  warmth  that  told  more  than  words  the  depth  of 
her  feelings.  Tho  one  on  whom  she  particularly  bestowed  grati- 
tude was  young  Vernon  Ashford,  the  only  son  of  one  of  our  pas- 
sengers, a  fine  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  who  became  deeply 
attached  to  the  little  girl.  For  hours  he  would  sit  on  the  deck 
with  the  child  in  his  arms,  telling  stories  and  singing  songs ;  while 
she  would  look  up  in  his  face  with  her  great  dark  eyes,  until  it 
seemed  as  though  a  more  than  mortal  intelligence  animated  tho 
glance.  Mrs.  Ashford,  Vernon's  mother,  had  lost  her  only  daugh- 
ter in  infancy,  and  it  was  whispered  on  board  the  vessel  that  she 
had  solicited  Mrs.  Morton  to  allow  her  to  adopt  little  Ernestine — 
a  request  the  mother  had  refused. 

But  poor  Mrs.  Morton  did  not  live  to  complete  the  voyage.  In 
very  poor  health  when  she  came  on  board,  the  violent  sea  sickness 
utterly  prostrated  Iter ;  a  severe  cough  came  on,  and  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs  put  a  speedy  end  to  a  life  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  had  been  an  exceedingly  unhappy  one.  Mr.  Morton  did 
not  refuse  the  request  that  Mrs.  Ashford  renewed  on  his  wife's 
death  ;  and  when  our  voyage  was  ended,  the  same  carriage  that 
came  for  the  mother  and  son,  also  bore  away  the  little  girl  to  her 
new  home. 


During  the  six  years  that  I  remained  in  England,  I  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  witnessing  the  happiness  of  the  child,  who 
had  come,  as  it  were,  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  daughter ;  and 
not  on  her  own  child  could  Mrs.  Ashford  have  lavished  more  ten- 
derness and  affection.  As  my  vacations  were  always  partly  spent 
at  Ashford  Manor,  I  also  met  young  Vernon,  and  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  boyish  regard  for  little  Ernestine  was  growing 
with  his  years.  The  little  girl  herself  appeared  to  have  but  one 
care  in  the  world,  and  that  was  the  thought  that  her  father  had 
forgotten  her.  Of  course  she  did  not  remember  his  looks,  but  his 
history  was  known  to  hor,  and  she  evidently  grieved  at  his  silence 
and  apparent  carelessness. 

I  imagined  that  Mrs.  Ashford 's  fair  brow  grew  clouded  whenever 
the  father's  name  was  mentioned;  and  during  the  last  visit  I  paid 
them  previous  to  returning  to  my  home,  she  scrupled  not  to  tell 
me  her  fears  lost  he  should  some  day  return  and  claim  her  darling. 
Very  imprudently,  she  had  taken  no  legal  means  to  make  good 
her  title  to  the  child,  knowing  his  utter  inability  to  provide  for  it 
at  that  time;  but  now  when  years  had  rendered  her  unspeakably 
dear,  and  also  unfolded  and  developed  a  surpassing  intellect,  join- 
ed to  great  promise  of  beauty,  the  adopted  mother  lived  in  contin- 
ual dread  of  losing  her,  and  bitterly  bewailed  her  own  imprudent 
neglect.  It  needed  no  very  sharp  sight  to  discover  that  the  be- 
loved stranger  was  to  be  trained  up  after  her  own  heart,  as  a  wife 
for  her  scarcely  more  beloved  son.  Alas !  the  hopes  of  the  daugh- 
ter, and  the  fears  of  the  mother,  wcro  to  be  realized  sooner  than 
either  dreamed  of,  and  in  a  manner  more  distressing  than  cither 
could  have  imagined. 

As  I  did  not  learn  tho  following  particulars  until  long  after  thev 
took  place,  I  shall  give  them  as  they  happened,  without  reference 
to  the  time  that  elapsed  before  they  came  to  my  knowledge.  But 
before  I  proceed  further  with  Ernestine's  history,  I  must  give  some 
clearer  idea  of  the  position  of  the  family  into  which  she  had  been 
admitted.  Mrs.  Ashford  was  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  and  who,  with  his  handsome  estate,  inherited  an  unstained 
name  and  very  popular  reputation.  For  many  generations  the 
family  had  dwelt  in  the  old  manor  house,  and  the  property  had 
gone  down  from  father  to  son,  if  not  much  increased,  certainly  not 
diminished. 

Mrs.  Ashford  had  been  left  by  her  husband  sole  guardian  of  the 
little  Vernon  ;  and  not  having  those  occasions  for  outlay  that 
would  have  been  necessary  had  there  been  a  master  at  the  man- 
sion, and  also  having  considerable  property  of  her  own,  there  was 
a  fair  prospect  that  the  youthful  heir  would  some  day  inherit  a  far 
richer  estate  than  had  ever  heretofore  been  in  the  family,  Their 
style  of  living  was  in  accordance  with  the  lady's  good  taste  and 
love  of  refinement,  but  always  with  a  due  regard  to  unnecessary 
outlay ;  and  a  more  elegant  and  happier  home  could  scarcely  have 
been  found  in  all  England,  than  the  one  in  which  little  Ernestine 
dwelt  until  her  tenth  year. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  before  Vernon's  summer  vacation,  and 
the  household  were  busy  in  preparing  all  possible  pleasant  sur- 
prises for  his  enjoyment,  when  every  one  was  astonished  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  dismayed  by  the  announcement  of 
his  intention  of  removing  the  young  lady  from  her  kind  friend's 
care.  With  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  Mrs.  Ashford  remonstrated 
on  the  injustice  of  thus  depriving  her  of  one  on  whom  she  had  be- 
stowed so  much ;  but  her  grief  availed  naught,  and  her  anger  had 
only  the  effect  of  provoking  the  cruel  father  to  add  to  her  trouble 
by  proclaiming  his  intentions.  Ernestine  was  destined  to  become 
an  actress  !  Immovable  in  his  resolution,  he  tore  her  from  the 
arms  that  would  have  detained  her ;  and  three  days  after  this  un- 
welcome visit,  Vernon  returned  to  find  his  darling  sister  gone,  and 
his  mother  dangerously  ill. 

He  was  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  boyish  look  of  earlier 
days  was  changing  into  the  deeper  feelings  of  tho  man.  It  was 
therefore  with  a  settled  determination  and  unchangeable  resolution, 
that  he  avowed  his  intention  of  never  giving  up  the  search  or  rest- 
ing until  ho  had  found  his  lost  sister;  and  deeply  as  the  mother 
regretted  his  departure,  she  never  byword  or  look  gave  him  reason 
to  change  his  purpose. 

But  time  passed  on,  and  disappointed,  almost  disheartened,  be 
returned  again  and  again  to  his  home,  and  the  result  was  still  the 
same.  True  he  had  several  times  been  on  the  eve  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  endeavors,  but  it  seemed  as  if  fate  was  determined  to 
thwart  him. 

And  Ernestine,  how  had  she  fared  during  all  these  years  ?  Sad- 
ly enough.  Thrown  into  society  repugnant  to  her  every  feeling, 
]iining  for  the  motherly  love  that  had  become  part  of  her  verv  ex- 
istence, and  forced  to  undergo  ceaseless  drudgery,  or  suffer  ill 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  unnatural  parent,  the  poor  girl  had 
endured  extreme  misery.  Mr.  Morton  had  endeavored  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  overcome  the  horror  his  daughter  experi- 
enced at  the  unlicensed  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  constantly 
placed  her  in  contact ;  and  enraged  at  her  obstinacy,  he  refused  to 
allow  her  to  have  the  slightest  communication  with  her  friends, 
unceasingly  striving  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  young  Ashford. 

For  five  years  they  had  dwelt  in  France  and  Italy.  Ernestine's 
musical  education  had  been  followed  up,  but.  never  had  Mr.  Mor- 
ton been  able  to  induce  her  to  appear  in  public.  The  best  judges 
had  pronounced  her  voice  magnificent,  and  the  most  tempting 
offers  had  been  made  to  her  father  by  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
cater  for  the  public  taste,  to  secure  the  services  of  his  talented  and 
beautiful  daughter. 

But  threats  and  promises  were  alike  unavailing  in  inducing  the 
voung  girl  to  depart  from  her  resolve.  Sho  would  study,  would 
eagerly  seize  on  every  opportunity  of  improving  her  talents,  of 
adding  to  her  knowledge,  and  perfecting  herself  in  all  graceful  ac- 
complishments, but  never  would  she  display  those  talents  to  the 
public,  and  the  father  threatened  a  fearful  vengeance. 


plate  ;  and  had  it  ended  as  the  unnatural  father  expected,  I  should 
never  have  written  this  history  of  Ernestine  Morton.  But  in  him 
who  had  thus  purchased  her,  the  poor  girl  found  a  friend  when  sho 
least  expected. 

Filled  with  horror  at  tho  conduct  of  Mr.  Morton  in  thus  sacri- 
ficing his  child  ;  charmed  with  her  loveliness  and  grace,  and  deeply 

impressed  by  her  sad  history,  Lord  M  made  her  an  offer  of 

his  hand,  with  the  assurance  that  in  their  short  acquaintance  she 
had  won  hi;  heart  already ;  but  finding  that  the  regard  was  not 
mutual,  and  that  her  feeling  for  himself  was  simply  gratitude  for 
his  kindness,  he  placed  her  in  a  safe  refuge,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  attend  to  his  somewhat  disarranged  affairs  at  home,  and 
also  to  be  the  bearer  of  good  news  to  Ashford  Manor.  It  was  a 
strange  coincidence,  and  served  to  enlist  the  young  nobleman's 
sympathy  for  Miss  Morton,  that  his  own  mother  was  a  Vernon, 
and  nearly  related  to  Mrs.  Ashford. 

Words  are  incapable  of  describing  that  lady's  feelings  on  learn- 
ing from  her  young  cousin  the  sufferings  endured  by  her  adopted 

child ;  and  if  Lord  M         had  felt  some  disappointment  at  the 

termination  of  the  affair,  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  his  estimable 
relative's  warm  gratitude — a  gratitude  that  was  all  tho  more  valu- 
able from  knowing  he  deserved  it.  And  tho  satisfaction  was  com- 
plete when  he  witnessed  Vernon's  unfeigned  joy,  and  received 
warm  thanks  from  one  hitherto  very  shy  of  his  society. 

Mrs.  Ashford,  not  boing  well  enough  in  health  to  undertake  tho 
journey,  despatched  two  of  her  most  trusty  dependents  to  bring 
home  her  long  lost  favorite,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  to 
ensure  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  stranger.  It  was  with 
almost  painful  anxiety  that  her  arrival  was  awaited  by  the  mother 
and  son,  who  came  far  on  the  way  to  meet  her;  and  this  anxiety 
gave  way  to  astonishment  at  beholding  the  object  of  so  many  years 
and  hopes.  In  the  beautiful  woman  before  her,  Mrs.  Ashford 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  very  plain  child  she  had  so  fondly  loved 
in  other  days — save  that  those  glorious  eyes  still  seemed  to  read 
her  very  soul,  and  in  their  expression  told  of  tho  unchanged  heart 
of  tho  affectionate  girl. 

To  Vernon  tho  wonderful  change  in  his  beloved  was  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  joyful  knowledge  that  she  was  re- 
stored to  them.  He  had  loved  her  as  an  almost  repulsively  plain 
infant,  he  had  loved  her  as  a  very  ordinary  looking  child,  and  he 
could  have  loved  her  had  she  returned  to  him  without  one  feature 
changed,  so  true  was  the  sentiment  with  which  lie  regarded  her. 
But  nevertheless  he  felt  a  glow  of  very  natural  pride,  as  he  realized 
that  in  his  bride  tfic  long  line  of  Ashfords  would  receive  an  addi- 
tion unsurpassed  in  beauty  or  elegance,  if  not  of  such  patrician 
birth  as  some  of  his  grandmothers  had  boasted. 

They  were  married;  and  need  I  add  that  all  Mrs.  Ashford's 
hopes  were  realized — more  than  realized,  and  she  never  found  rea- 
son to  repent  of  having  indulged  her  fancy  by  adopting  a  child  of 
humble  birth.  Ashford  Manor  became  the  resort  of  a  select  circle, 
who  took  delight  in  flying  from  the  gay  vortex  of  fashionable  soci- 
ety in  tho  capital,  to  enjoy  peace  and  repose  in  its  romantic  shades. 
And  when  Vernon  beheld  his  lovely  wife  entertaining  thoir  guests, 
entrancing  thein  with  her  magnificent  voice  and  finished  execution 
on  her  favorite  harp,  or  with  quiet  dignity  leading  the  conversation, 
while  all  listened  deferentially  to  her  sweet,  sensible  words,  he 
ceased  to  regret  the  painful  trial  through  which  sho  had  passed, 
since  it  had  been  tho  means  of  developing  mental  treasures,  a 
calmer  existence  might  never  have  brought  forth.  For  more  than 
a  year  after  her  marriage,  Ernestine  heard  no  tidings  of  her  parent, 
and  then  a  simple  announcement  of  his  death  at  an  obscure  lodg- 
ing house  in  Paris  was  all  that  told  his  fate. 

Among  the  most  welcome  guests  at  tho  manor,  Vernon  and  his 
wife  always  included  the  young  nobleman  who  acted  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part  in  the  tatter's  history.  He  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  de- 
lusive draught  misnamed  pleasure;  but  having  once  experienced 
the  happiness  of  performing  good  actions,  even  at  the  expense  of 
selfish  motives,  he  resolved  to  follow  up  the  experiment,  and  found 
his  efforts  crowned  with  success.  An  almost  broken-hearted 
mother  restored  to  happiness,  a  conscience  at  peace,  and  an  estato 
restored  to  its  wonted  prosperity,  were  sonic  of  the  fruits  of  this 
most  desirable  change. 

But  satisfactory  as  was  this  result,  a  still  more  precious  reward 
was  in  store  for  tho  truly  reformed  young  man.  An  early  and 
most  suitable  marriage  had  been  broken  off  by  the  fair  lady,  in 
consequence  of  the  well  known  habits  of  her  intended  ;  and  when 
all  was  over,  he  found  too  late  that  his  dearest  hopes  had  been 
sacrificed  to  his  folly.  Now,  however,  the  case  was  different ;  and 
the  lady,  finding  that  his  reformation  was  complete,  bestowed  her 
hand  on  one  to  whom  she  had  long  before  given  her  heart,  thus 
completing  his  happiness  and  insuring  his  future  well  doing. 

When  I  meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely,  or  converse  confus- 
edly, I  am  to  suspect  two  things  :  first,  that  such  persons  do  not 
understand  themselves;  and  secondly,  that,  they  are  not  worthy  of 
being  understood  by  others. — Cultun. 
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FREDERICK  S.  COBEEN8,  ESQ. 
The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  made 
express!  v  for  us  by  Harry,  from  a  painting  by  Elliott,  and 
is  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  who  has  won  an  enviable 
position  as  a  humorous  writer,  and  whose  name  alone  is 
suggestive  of  a  thousand  pleasant  reminiscences.  To 
be  named  as  the  "  author  of  the  Sparrowgrass  Tapers," 
would  insure  a  warm  reception  from  almost  any  circle 
within  these  broad  United  States;  for  both  in  its  serial 
and  book  form,  that  happy  compound  of  genial  humor, 
acute  observation  and  good-humored  satire,  cemented 
by  eloquence,  and  even  pathos,  has  penetrated  every 
n'ook  and  corner  of  Uncle  Sam's  territory,  disarming 
criticism,  and  provoking  Homeric  laughter  in  its  trium- 
phant progress.  Mr.  Cozzcns  hails  from  New  York, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  men  who  have  demonstrated  the 

Eossibility  of  uniting  commercial  with  literary  pursuits. 
Ib  is  at  once  a  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a  poet  and  hu- 
morist, hike  many  other  literary  New  Yorkers,  he  has 
made  his  home  on  "the  banks  of  the  classic  Hudson  ;  and 
it  is  from  actual  experience  that  he  has  presented  us 
with  the  comic  phases  of  a  country  life — those  phases 
which  develop  themselves  with  peculiar  richness  to  the 
man  of  the  city  when  he  becomes  smitten  with  the  love 
of  green  fields"  and  exhibits  a  corresponding  verdancy 
in  his  first  experiments  of  rural  life;  when  he  finds  that 
urban  sharpness  is  no  match  for  the  sharpness  of  rustics, 
and  that  Arcadian  simplicity  does  not  bear  entire  and 
controlling  sway  in  the  "  rural  districts."  In  his  spark- 
ling journal,  the  "  Wine  Press,"  Mr.  Cozzens  had  given 
many  proofs  of  his  gonitis,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  playful 
fancy  and  his  quaint  lore  before  becoming  a  contributor 
to  Putnam's  Magazine,  in  which  he  made  a  reputation 
by  the  "  Sparrow-grass  Papers,"  that  will  prove  endur- 
ing. There  is  the  greatest  variety  in  these  papers.  Hu- 
mor enters  largely  into  the  fabric,  but  there  arc  tho 
golden  threads  of  poesy,  and  sentiment,  and  pathos,  in- 
timately blended  and  interwoven  with  the  whole.  Tho 
story  of  the  "  New  Godiva  "  is  a  specimen  of  some  of 
the  "higher-toned  episodes  in  the  book.  Hut  above  all, 
the  truthfulness  of  all  its  pictures  of  life  is  particularly 
praiseworthy.  What  amateur  that  has  ever  dealt  in 
horses,  docs  not  acknowledge  that  the  following  sketch 
of  the  horse-trading  portion  of  humanity  is  to  the  lifo  1 
"  I  have  bought  me  a  horse.  As  I  had  obtained  some 
skill  in  the  manege  during  my  younger  days,  it  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  to  have  a  sadille-hor.se.  It  sur- 
prised me  to  find  good  saddle-horses  very  abundant  soon  after  mv 
consultation  with  the  stage  proprietor  upon  the  topic.  There  were 
strange  saddle-horses  to  sell  almost  everyday.  One  man  was  very 
candid  about  his  horse.  He  told  me,  if  his  horse  had  a  Meniisli, 
he  wouldn't  wait  to  be  asked  about  it,  he  would  tell  it  right  out; 
und  if  a  man  didn't  want  him  then,  he  needn't  take  him.  He  also 
proposed  to  put  him  on  trial  for  sixty  days,  giving  his  note  for  tho 
amount  paid  him  for  the  horse,  to  be  taken  up  in  case  the  animal 
was  returned.  I  asked  him  what  were  the  principal  defects  of  the 
horse.  He  said  he'd  been  fired  once,  because  they  thought  he  was 
spavined  ;  but  there  was  no  more  spavin  to  him  than  there  was  to 
a  fresh  laid  egg — he  was  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  just  state  what  were  the  defects  of  the  horse.  He  answered, 
that  he  once  had  the  pink-eye,  and  added,  'now  that's  honest.'  I 
thought  so,  but  proceeded  to  question  him  closely.  I  asked  him  if 
he  hail  the  hots.  He  said,  not  a  hot.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go. 
He  said  he  would  go  till  he  dropped  down  dead  ;  just  touch  him 
with  a  whip,  and  he'll  jump  out  of  his  hide.  I  inquired  how  old 
lie  was.  He  answered,  just  eight  years,  exactly ;  some  men,  he 
said,  wanted  to  make  their  horses  younger  than  they  be — he  was 
willing  to  speak  right  out,  and  owii  up  that  he  was  eight  years.  I 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  objections.  He  said  no,  except 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  gay  ;  '  but,'  he  added,  '  lie  is  so 
kind,  a  child  can  drive  him  with  a  thread.'  I  asked  hiin  if  he  was 
a  good  family  horse.  He  replied,  that  no  lady  that  ever  drew  rein 
over  him  would  be  willing  to  part  with  him."  Then  I  asked  him 
hi*  price.  He  answered,  that  no  man  could  have  bought  him  for  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month  ago,  but  he  was  willing  to  sell  him  for 
seventy-five,  on  account  of  having  a  note  to  pay.  This  seemed 
such  a  very  low  price,  that  I  was  about  saying  I  would  take  him, 


THE  CITY  OF  CAIRO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  city  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  of  which  wc  herewith  pre- 
sent an  accurate  view,  drawn  recently  for  us  by  Mr. 
Kilhurn,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 
at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Mississippi.  This 
is  a  place  much  sought  after  by  travellers  on  the  river — 
more  from  the  celebrity  of  what  it  was  to  l>c,  than  what 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  Great  disappointment  will, 
therefore,  be  felt  in  taking  the  first  view  of  Cairo,  and 
learning  that  it  has  a  population  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred souls.  The  levee  or  bank  in  front  of  the  town  is 
several  miles  long,  and  artificial,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  Rothschilds,  the  celebrated 
bankers,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
place.  There  is  no  question  but  this  is  a  most  admir- 
able site  for  a  large  city,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley,  about  a  thousand  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg, at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  distance 
from  New  Orleans  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
great  obstacles  that  hinder  the  growth  of  Cairo  are  tho 
extreme  lowness  of  the  ground,  and  the  consequent  un- 
healthiness  of  the  place.  It  is  greatly  in  danger  of  bo- 
ing  overflowed,  the  Ohio  having  been  known  to  rise 
sixty  feet.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  the  depot  of  which  is  seen  in  onr  pic- 
ture. The  state  of  the  water  was  moderate  at  the  time 
of  our  sketch  ;  at  high  water  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
levee  or  bank. 


FREDERICK  S.  COZZENS. 


when  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  whispered,  that  I  had  better  see  the  horse 
first.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  losing  my  bargain  by  it, 
but  out  of  deference  to  Mrs.  S.,  I  did  ask  to  sec  the  horse  before  I 
bought  him.  He  said  he  would  fetch  him  down.  '  No  man,'  he 
added,  '  ought  to  buy  a  horse  unless  he  saw  him.'  When  the  horse 
came  down,  it  struck  me  that,  whatever  his  qualities  were,  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  against  him.  One  of  his  forelegs  was  shaped 
like  the  handle  of  our  punch-ladle ;  and  the  remaining  three  legs, 
about  the  fetlock,  were  slightly  bunchy.  Besides,  be  had  no  tail 
to  brag  of ;  and  his  back  had  a  very  hollow  sweep  from  his  high 
haunches  to  his  low  shoulder-blades.  I  was  much  pleased,  how- 
ever, with  the  fondness  and  pride  manifested  by  his  owner,  as  be 
held  up  by  both  sides  of  the  bridle  the  ruther  longish  head  of  his 
horse,  surmounting  a  neck  shaped  like  a  pea-pod,  and  said,  in  a 
sort  of  triumphant  voice,  '  three  quarters  blooded.'  "  The  above 
extract,  selected  almost  nt  random,  will  serve  as  a  taste  of  the 
humorous  quality  of  our  author,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  is 
but  one  element  of  his  versatile  genius.  We  look  upon  Mr.  Coz- 
zens as  one  of  our  most  reliable  writers.  He  is  still  young,  and  wo 
trust  that  it  will  be  our  pleasant  task  to  chronicle,  in  succession,  a 
scries  of  volumes  from  his  gifted  pen. 


Hardly  a  man,  whatever  his  circumstances  and  situation,  but  if 
vou  get  his  confidence,  will  tell  you  that  he  is  not  happy.  It  is 
however  certain  all  men  are  not  unhappy  in  the  same  degree, 
though  by  these  accounts  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  think  so. 
Is  not  this  to  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  all  men  measure 
the  happiness  they  possess  by  the  happiness  they  desire,  or  think 
thev  deserve  ! — (Jrerille. 


ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Isaacs,  a  dealer  in  dry  goods, 
on  the  corner  of  John  nnd  Nassau  Streets,  New  York, 
has  been  annoyed  at  intervals  by  the  disappearance 
from  his  establishment  of  pieces  of  costly  ribbons,  silks, 
satins,  velvets,  and  other  rich  goods.  A  few  days  since, 
one  of  his  customers — a  lady  "  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility," residing  in  Jersey  City — called  in  her  carriage, 
accompanied  by  a  little  girl,  and,  after  making  a  num- 
ber of  purchases  from  one  of  the  clerks,  was  on  tho 
point  of  leaving,  when  another  lady,  who  was  in  the 
store  at  the  time,  informed  Mr.  Isaacs,  who  was  busy  in 
another  part  of  the  store,  that  she  had  seen  the  Jersey 
City  lady  purloin  and  secrete  three  pieces  of  costly  rib- 
bon. A  short  time  previous  to  this,  Mr.  Isaacs  had  dis- 
charged an  employee  for  accusing  this  same  ludy  of  theft, 
and  he  was  consequently  considerably  startled  at  this 
new  charge  against  her.  He  was  still  doubtful,  however,  and  ad- 
dressing his  informant,  he  said  :  "  You  must  be  mistaken.  It  can- 
not be  possible  that  Mi's.  would  descend  to  so  low  a  crime  as 

theft!  Why,  she  belongs  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Jersey 
City!" — "  I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  informant,  "I  saw  her  se- 
crete the  ribbon." — "  Will  you  accuse  her  to  her  face  V  asked  Mr. 
Isaacs.  "  Certainly ;  I  am  never  ashamed  of  the  truth."  Ap- 
proaching the  Jersey  City  lady  just  as  she  was  about  entering  her 
carriage,  Mr.  I.  touched  her  U|>on  her  shoulder,  and  requested  her 
to  step  buck  into  the  store  for  a  moment.  She  unhesitatingly 
complied  with  his  request,  and  when  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  accuser  stood,  Mr.  I.  said,  addressing  his  customer,  "  Mrs. 

 ,  this  lady  accuses  you  of  having  purloined  and  secreted  threo 

pieces  of  that  costly  ribbon  at  which  you  were  looking."  For  a 
moment  the  lady  seemed  startled,  but  instantly  regaining  her  self- 
possession,  she  replied,  "  Well,  Mr.  Isaacs,  1  did  steal  them,  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  expose  me."  Isaacs  could  scarcely  believe  his 
cars.  "  He  then  accused  her  of  having  committed  numerous  former 
thefts  of  a  like  character.  "  I  have,"  said  she,  bursting  into  tears, 
"but  don't  expose  me,  and  you  shall  be  compensated  for  your 
losses.  The  desire  to  steal  has  become  a  monomania  with  me, 
and  I  cannot  help  it."  Then,  placing  her  bauds  behind  her,  she 
took  from  the  opening  of  her  dress  the  ribbon,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  articles,  saying,  "  Here  is  your  property,  nnd  if 
vou  will  say  nothing  about'  it,  I  will  pay  you  81000  to  cover  my 
"past  indebtedness."  Mr.  Isaacs  told  her  he  only  wanted  the  goods 
which  she  had  stolen.  These  she  agreed  to  restore  as  far  as  sho 
could  do  so,  and  accompanying  her  to  her  home  in  Jersey  City, 
she  brought  forth  goods  til  the  amount  of  S700,  which  she  had 
from  time  to  time  stolen  from  him. — Sew  York  Ltesjxitch. 
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Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  may  always  be  found  for  sale  at 
all  the  periodical  depots,  for  ten  cents  per  single  number.  But  the 
way  to  obtain  it  at  tho  earliest  moment  after  publication,  is  to  en- 
close one  dollar  to  our  address,  and  become  a  regular  subscriber. 


A  new  way  to  learn  to  sing. — Prof.  A.  N.  Johnson,  the 
well-known  author  of  "Johnson's  System  of  Thorough  Base," 
has  perfected  a  system  for  instruction  in  vocal  music,  by  which  tin 
learnor  is  taught  and  enabled  to  romcmber  the  exact  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  necessary  to  produce  any  given  singing  tone, 
thereby  rendering  it  certain  that  every  tone  will  bo  pure,  mellow 
and  perfect  tune.  It  is  called  the  physiological  system  of  vocal 
music.  This  valuable  work  is  published  by  Murray  Young  &  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

A  new  Story. — We  shall  commence  in  the  next  number  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  a  new  novelette,  from  tho  pen  of  that  favorite 
authoress,  Mrs.  Caroline  Ornc,  entitled:  "The  Lost  Heir:  or, 
The  Young  American  Soldier."  "We  need  not  say  one  word  in 
commendation  of  this  delightful  tale.  The  reputation  of  the  au- 
thoress is  a  guarantee  for  its  beauty  of  conception  and  excellence 
of  finish. 


The  Harvest. — Wc  have  an  abundant  one,  thank  Providence, 
all  over  this  prosperous  land. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  In  England,  a  man  named  Dunn  has  been  writing  love- 
letters  to  the  Princess  Mary.    A  very  troublesome  dun ! 

....  Jenny  Lind  seems  determined  not  to  give  the  Parisians  an 
opportunity  of  criticising  her  fine  voice. 

....  Dante's  motto,  "  Leave  all  hope  behind  who  enter  here," 
ought  to  be  inscribed  on  certain  railway  cars. 

....  The  church  revenues  in  Mexico  have  been  largely  appro- 
priated by  the  state.    They  used  to  be  very  large. 

....  The  new  ballet  of  the  "  Corsair,"  now  playing  in  London, 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  empress  of  France. 

....  Palmer,  tho  English  poisoner,  was  said  to  have  made  an 
indirect  confession  of  liis  guilt  to  the  Suffolk  jailer. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  attache's  to  the  French  embassy  to  St. 
Petersburg  paid  50,000  francs  apiece  for  the  honor. 

....  Two  amateur  fishermen  at  Long  Branch  lately  caught  404 
pounds  of  blue  fish  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 

....  The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country  was  organ- 
ized in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1698. 

....  Missionaries  have  lately  been  Yery  successful  among  the 
Choctaws.    Thero  are  1494  Choctaw  communicants. 

....  The  Virginia  gold  mines  are  said  to  be  yielding  very  well. 
The  Mitchell  mine  has  been  valued  at  $15,000. 

....  The  crops  in  Southern  Russia  are  coming  in  well,  but  lit- 
e  gram  will  be  exported  thence  this  year. 

....  In  Santa  Barbara,  California,  raising  pears  for  the  San 
Francisco  market  is  a  good  business. 

....  Emigration  from  China  to  California,  checked  for  a  season, 
has  lately  been  resumed  vigorously. 

....  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  obtain  by  subscription  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  for  Boston  Common. 

....  There  aro  said  to  be  68,700  Mormons  in  this  country,  of 
whom  38,000  are  in  Utah. 

 The  Mount  Vernon  Street  Church  (Rev.  Dr.E.  N.  Kirk's) 

will  re  open  in  September. 

....  A  great  excitement  was  raised  in  Paris  because  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  stooped  to  pick  up  a  fan ! 

....  Mrs.  Julia  Dean  Haync  has  been  playing  with  the  greatest 
success  at  the  California  theatres. 


"TOO  LATE!" 

"  Too  late  !"  How  often  do  these  despairing  words  fall  upon 
the  ear  from  lips  of  those  who  are  urged  to  arouse  themselves 
from  a  state  of  lethargic  apathy,  to  perform  some  good  deed,  to 
achieve  some  high  aim,  to  make  some  onward  movement  in  the 
great  army  of  humanity.  "  Why  don't  you  set  out  trees  V  says 
the  lover  of  nature  and  of  beauty,  to  the  old  settler  who  has  grown 
gray  in  the  unpainted  house,  on  which  the  unfenced  suns  of  sum- 
mer and  the  pitiless  storms  of  winter  have  beaten  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  "  It  is  too  late  !  I  am  old — my  sands  are  num- 
bered— it  wont  pay — it  is  too  late  !"  Even  the  middle-aged  man, 
who  daily  deploics  his  want  of  early  educational  advantages,  when 
urged  to  employ  bis  tardy  leisure  in  supplying  his  deficiencies, 
will  shake  bis  head  and  reply,  sadly,  "  It  is  too  late  !"  "  Give  up 
the  wine-cup — throw  up  the  cards  !"  you  ciy  to  the  inebriate  and 
the  gambler.  "  It  is  too  late  !"  The  words  ring  out  the  fune- 
ral knell  of  departed  hope  and  vanished  resolution. 

But  they  are  fatally  false  words.  It  is  never  too  late.  Your  ves- 
sel is  on  a  lee  shore — the  dismal  sound  of  breakers  rings  through 
your  ears — the  wind  is  howling  through  your  rigging.  Shall  you 
say  it  is  '*  too  late  "  and  sit  down  to  await  the  crash  ?  No  ! 
spring  to  the  work — bend  every  energy  to  the  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation— brace  up  your  yards,  jam  your  helm  a-port,  and,  God 
aiding,  you  will  weather  the  reef. 

u  Come  wind,  come  wrack, 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  book." 

"  It  is  never  too  late!"  such  should  be  the  brave  watchword  of 

every  true  soldier  in  the  battle  of  life. 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  sueceas — 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  It." 

The  world  around  us  is  full  of  examples  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  energetic  men  advanced  in  years,  acting  on  the  in- 
vigorating motto — "  never  too  late."  Aged  men  who  have  taken 
to  tree  planting  have  lived  to  see  forests  of  which  they  sowed  the 
seed  or  set  out  the  tender  saplings  flourish  in  majesty  around 
them  ;  middle-aged  men  without  education,  have  set  themselves  to 
study  and  become  accomplished  scholars ;  literary  reputations 
have  been  conquered  at  a  very  late  period  in  life.  The  very  best 
novels  ever  written,  Don  Quixote,  for  example,  have  been  written 
by  men  well  advanced  in  the  pathway  to  the  grave. 

Of  course  these  late  achievements  and  successes  are  not  to  be 
won  by  fast  livers — men  who  have  been  prodigal  of  the  energies 
of  life  in  its  outset — who  have  worn  themselves  down  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gold  or  pleasure  in  the  first  few  years  of  existence.  Such 
must  be  content  to  drift  down  the  tide  towards  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity, shattered  waifs  and  wrecks.  But  to  those  who  have  not 
wasted  the  golden  gift  of  life — to  those  who  in  the  winter  of  their 
days,  rejoice  in  a  perpetual  summer  of  the  heart — to  such  there  is 
no  significance  in  the  words  "  too  late."  In  connection  they  do 
not  exist  in  their  lexicon.  Each  day  witnesses  some  new 
exertion  of  mind — some  fresh  expansion  of  heart — bringing  back 
their  rich  returns  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters.  To  such  men 
ennobling  and  elevating  pursuits  have  their  charm  even  to  the  very 
latest  day  and  hour  of  existence,  and  they  repose  at  last, 

"  With  cross  and  garland  over  their  green  turf, 
And  their  grandchildren's  praise  for  epitaph." 


SKEIN G  THE  ELEPHANT. 

The  first  distinguished  Roman  who  "saw  the  elephant"  was 
Fabius.  Pyrrhus,  in  invading  Italy,  carried  a  large  number  with 
him,  to  carry  destruction  and  terror  into  the  Koman  ranks.  While 
Fabius,  who  was  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  invader,  and  who 
had  the  day  previous  refused  a  heavy  bribe  to  turn  traitor  to  his 
country,  was  suddenly,  by  the  raising  of  a  curtain,  treated  to  a 
sight  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  monsters.  He  took  it 
very  coolly,  however,  and  remarked,  "  The  sight  of  your  elephant 
to-day  terrifies  me  no  more  than  did  that  of  your  gold  seduce  me 
yesterday."  But  it  was  really  a  trial ;  for  when  Alexander  the 
Great  first  saw  a  line  of  elephants  drawn  up  in  front  of  Porus's 
army,  stretching  forth  their  snake-like  trunks,  and  uttering  their 
wild  trumpet-notes  of  defiance,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  be- 
fore encountered  an  enemy  so  worthy  of  his  courage.  These  were 
gratuitous  exhibitions,  however;  now-a-days  one  can't  "seethe 
elephant  "  without  paying  handsomely  for  it*. 


France. — Late  letters  from  France  inform  us  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
though  an  outbreak  may  be  attempted  by  some  of  the  secret  rev- 
olutionary societies.  The  soldiers  are  true  to  a  man,  and  would 
shoot  revolutionists  like  dogs — business  men  dread  the  disturbance 
of  commercial  affairs,  and  men  of  property,  large  and  small,  see 
that  a  change  of  government  could  only  be  effected  by  wholesale 
slaughter,  followed  by  pillage  and  the  guillotine. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  any  one  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers  of  our  Pictorial  from  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
Single  numbers  six  cents  each.  The  ten  volumes  complete,  ele- 
gantly bound,  for  twenty  dollars,  a  splendid  illustrated  library  in 
themselves,  and  of  immense  value  in  any  family  circle. 


The  Dog  of  the  Regiment. — There  is  a  dog  belonging  to 
the  "  Guards,"  lately  returned  to  London  from  the  Crimea,  who 
was  under  fire  at  Alma  and  Balaklava,  and  wounded  in  the  leg  at 
Inkermami.    He  is  a  great  pet  of  the  soldiers. 


Unequalled. — Subscribers  pour  in  upon  us  at  the  rate  of 

nearly  one  thousand  per  week  for  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly,  the 

cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

 .  —  -  ~  .  

Loss  of  Men. — The  English  say  they  lost  but  20,000  men  by 

the  Russian  war,  but  the  truth  is,  they  lost  nearly  50,000 


"  I IOT— HOTTER—  HOTTEST." 

We  have  passed  through  these  degrees  of  comparison  during  the 
summer  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  now,  that  the  nights  aro 
lengthening  and  growing  endurable,  and  our  friend  John  Frost, 
Esq.,  may  soon  be  expected  to  visit  us,  we  look  back  to  what  we 
have  endured,  as  the  soldier  who  aided  in  the  storm  of  the  Marae- 
lon  and  MalakofF  looks  back  to  those  days  of  fire.  We  have  rea- 
son to  exult.  We  have  passed  through  a  furnace  seven  times 
heated,  and  have  come  out  unscathed.  Our  brains  were  neither 
baked  nor  liquified,  and  wc  retain  our  frill  complement  of  legs  and 
arms.  Talk  of  the  tropics  !  Why,  noontide  on  the  Alameda  at 
Havana  is  nothing  to  what  we  have  gloriously  endured.  St.  Law- 
rence was  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  but  perished  in  the  experiment. 
We  were  broiled  figuratively  on  a  gridiron,  and  have  survived — 
that's  the  exact  difference  between  a  martyr  and  an  editor.  It  was 
nice  fun,  though,  writing  editorials  towards  the  last  of  July  and 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  with  the  thermometer  at  95°  in  the 
shade,  suggestive,  certainly,  of  "earning  your  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow;"  but  we  did  it.  We  have  a  faint  recollection,  one 
day,  when  we  felt  particularly  spiteful,  rather  disgusted  with  the 
course  of  tlw  weather,  and  voting  the  "  procession  of  the  equinox- 
es," or  whatever  else  the  scientific  men  term  it,  meaner  than  a 
fourth  of  July  procession, — we  recollect,  we  say,  about  that  time, 
in  a  Mephistophelian  mood,  advising  our  readers  to  "  keep  cool." 
Ha !  ha !  we  knew  they  couldn't  do  it ;  we  knew  it  would  only 
aggravate  them  and  make  them  hotter ;  but  we  wanted  everybody 
else  to  be  as  miserable  as  ourselves.  We  are  afraid  to  say  how 
many  tumblers  of  soda  we  swallowed  after  the  perpetration  of  that 
effusion.  We  well  remember  meditating  a  desertion  of  our  post — 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  British  admiralty  to  know  about 
that  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions — "  positively  the  very  last  "  to 
be  undertaken  in  search  of  the  very  last  remains  of  Sir  John 
F'°Tiklin.  We  hunted  up  a  file  of  last  winter's  papers,  and  read 
abu-t  people  freezing  to  death,  and  envied  them  the  luxury  of  their 
fate.  But  we  have  grown  calmer  now.  We  are  soon  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  autumn,  the  most  glorious  season  in  the  world  in 
New  England.  We  feel  capable  of  prodigious  pedestrian  excur- 
sions, of  gigantic  literary  labors,  of  anything  and  everything 
requiring  nerve,  and,  once  more,  we  are  happy. 


Boston. — Statistics  show  that  this  city  has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation, during  the  present  summer,  as  being  the  healthiest  locality 
in  the  United  States.  This  result  is  as  much  attributable  to  the 
strict  sanitary  measures  observed  by  the  city  authorities  as  to 
natural  advantages. 


Hay. — The  hay  crop  this  year  equals  in  value  that  great  staple 
in  this  country — cotton. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr  Caldicott,  Mr.  Samuel  Merrill,  of  Surry,  Me.,  to 
Miss  Anna  S.  Iliukley,  of  Bluehill,  Me. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  George  li.  El- 
kins  to  Miss  Laura  J.  Erskin;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  George  Bancroft  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  McKeizher;  by  Her.  Mr.  Renouf,  Mr.  Joseph  Scarlet  to  Mra. 
Henrietta  Puscy ;  by  Rt.  Kev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  .lames  Watkins  to  Miss 
Lucretia  Orne  Davis ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Carpenter,  of  Foxbo- 
rough.  to  Miss  Ann  M.  Cre.vey,  of  Rowley. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Skinner,  Mr.  John  F.  Dyer  to  Miss  Helen  E.  Smith. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thayer,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Jenkins,  of  West  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Josephine  \V. 
Strong. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Pit-rco  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller,  both  of  New 
Bedford. — At  Danvcrs,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  George  W.Kent  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Fisher. — At  Gloucester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr-  Thomas  Latter  to  Miss  Ann 
Lane. — At  Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr  Yermilye,  Mr.  Samuel  Collins  to  Mrs. 
Agnes  Wallace. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Rus- 
sell to  Miss  Hannah  T.  Shiverick. — Ac  Pittsfield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Na- 
than Oscar  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Walker. — At  Gardner,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Hollis  Thompson  to  Miss  Maria  L.  Jaquith.— At  Nortou,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Warren  to  Miss  Elixa  Wilbur. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Keach,  23;  Mr.  John  Sylvoster  Gardiner,  26; 
Miss  Mary  O'Brien,  19 ;  Mrs.  Catherine  Foote,  48;  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  35; 
Mr.  George  Doherty,  23;  Mr.  Robert  Shannon.  30;  Mr.  Hugh  Mclntire,  40. — 
At  Chelsea.  Mr.  John  Snelling,  44. — At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Comer.  27. 
At  Cambridgcport.  Mr.  Nathan  II  Nutting,  27. — At  West  Cambridge,  Mr. 
George  Lee.  83. — At  West  Roxbury,  Mr.  Thomas  Bowthorpe.  68.— At  Winches- 
ter, Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  N.  Cram,  21.— At  Woburn,  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  William  M.  Barron,  of  Marietta,  6a.,  30. — At  Quiney,  Mrs. 
Marie  A.  P.  Beal,  53.— At  Norton,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Reiden,23. 
— At  Salem,  Widow  Lucretia  Pope,  81;  Widow  Nancy  Hood,  88. — At  Glouces- 
ter, Mrs.  Margaret  J.,  wife  of  Mr.  John  M.  Wood,  23;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.,  wife  of 
Mr.  Fltz  J.  Hinckley,  20.— At  Stoughton.  Mr.  David  Packard,  35.— At  Ballard- 
vale,  Mrs.  Jane  Morrison,  78. — At  New  Bedford,  Miss  Mary  E.  Blain,  19. — At 
Bernardston,  Mr.  Oliver  Root,  78. — At  Orange,  Mr.  Peter  Cheney,  66-— At  At- 
tleboro\  Mrs.  Catharine,  wife  of  Jonathan  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  52 — At 
Springfield,  Mrs.  Mary  White,  70. — At  Chicopee  Falls,  Mrs.  Henrietta  O. 
Stiles.  29.— At  Lunenburg,  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam.  82.— At  New  Salem,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Cogswell,  76. — At  Pawtucket,  K.  I.,  Hon.  James  C.  Starkweather,  61. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  BROTHER'S  STAR. 

BT    FRANK    FRF.ELO  VE. 

[Earlv,  very  early,  this  morning  I  arose,  and  the  first  ohjeet  that  attracted  my 
atteutiou  wan  the  bright  inorning-htar.  peering  down  thr  calm  ether  in  nileut 
majesty  :  my  thought*  naturally  reverted  to  uiy  brother.] 

Wake,  hoy  awake!  thy  day-star  bright  is  beaming, 

Hung  in  the  zenith,  like  a  lamp  afar: 
Wake,  boy,  awake!  the  morning  light,  on-strcamlng, 

Devours  with  glory  thy  bright  matin  star! 

Wake,  boy,  awake!  Itl  mellow  lustre,  dying, 
Like  softest  gluam  of  moonbeam,  floats  afar: 

Wake,  boy.  awaku !  or  thy  bright  glory,  flying, 
Will  wane,  a*  bourns  away  thy  morning  star! 

Wake,  boy,  awake!  prepare  for  days  of  glory; 

Ann  thee  for  passion's  tempest — duty  "a  wur! 
Wake!  boy,  awake!    Let  no  ignoble  story 

lie  mine  to  tell,  boy  uf  the  golden  star! 


[Written  for  BaUou'l  Pictorial.] 

THE  BLIND  BOY. 

BT  WM.I.IAM  11.  OLIVER. 

"Takh  rare,  Harry  !"  saiil  Bella  Vomer,  to  licr  little  l>rolhor, 
as  the  child  grasped  a  branch  of  a  tree  nearest  him.  It  was  in  a 
violent  thunder  storm,  and  the  two  were  out  together  in  the  field 
near  their  father's  house.  The  tree  was  a  large  one,  hut  there 
wore  one  or  two  branches  growing  very  low  down,  and  to  one  of 
these  Harry  clung.  "  Take  care,  dear,"  repeated  Ikdla,  "I  have 
heard  that  it  is  dangerous  to  touch  a  tree  or  to  he  near  one."  Sho 
spoke  tOO  late,  fur  already  the  Hash  had  struck  the  tree,  and  shriv- 
elled up  the  leaves,  and  charred  the  branches,  and  even  split  the 
huge  trunk. 

For  a  moment  Bella  staggered,  and  then  she  ran  tip  to  Harry. 
Apparently  he  was  unhurt,  but  he  had  a  strange,  bewildered  look 
upon  his  face  that  frightened  her. 

"  Harry,  Harry,  speak  to  me,  love  ;  tell  me  if  you  arc  hurt?" 

"  I  cannot  see  you,  Bella.    Where  arc  you  .'" 

Not  seeing  her,  with  his  eyes  fastened  directly  upon  her  counte- 
nance!  How  could  that  be  f  Into  hor  mind  a  thought,  terrible 
almost  as  death,  suddenly  darted.  SIk-  had  heard  of  people  struck 
blind  with  lightning,  and  the  dreadful  truth  took  possession  of  her 
faculties.    She  threw  herself  on  the  wet  ground  sobbing  aloud. 

"  Where  are  you,  dear  Ikdla  !"  again  repeated  that  little  mourn- 
ful voice  ;  and  she  NMMd  herself  up  to  take  the  child  to  her  arms. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  oppressive  awe  that  she  led  him  carefully 
home.  His  touching  questions  upon  the  nature  of  his  calamity, 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  affectionate  sister.  She  could  not  tell  him 
that  lie  was  never  again  to  behold  the  green  carpet  of  the  earth, 
the  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  the  flowers  and  the  stars.  She  could  not 
bring  home  to  him  the  sad  truth  that  henceforth  he  must  bo  de- 
pendent on  other  eyes — that  his  own  would  never  again  gaze  on  the 
friends  he  hired,  or  the  pleasant  scenes  which  had  been  so  precious 
to  his  young  heart. 

Sho  turned  heartsick  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the  house ;  she 
had  no  mother  to  go  to  with  this  sorrow,  for  her  mother  had  long 
since  died — died  when  Harry  was  born.  She  alone  must  bear  this 
trouble  until  her  father  should  return  from  his  long  voyage.  No 
relation,  competent  to  advise  or  assist  her,  could  she  remember  to 
summon  to  her  aid.  She  laid  Harry  down  upon  the  couch,  and 
sent  the  servant  for  Doc  tor  Morris.  When  he  came,  his  look  told 
her  all  that  sho  had  foreboded.  Her  lip  quivered,  but  sho  tried  to 
be  firm,  and  the  doctor  promised  to  befriend  her. 

"You  have  got  your  life's  work  planned  out  for  you,  Bella," 
said  the  good  doctor  ;  "  hut  I  know  you  will  do  it  bravely  anil 
well."  To  the  child  he  gave  soothing  and  tender  words,  and  then 
Bella  was  left  alone  to  finish  the  task  of  self-sacrifice — to  weave 
tlio  first  flower  into  the  chaplet,  which  should  adorn  her  youthful 
brow  with  greater  honor  and  glory  than  a  queen's  diadem. 

It  was  up-hill  work  at  first,  and  Harry  grew  fretful  and  peevish 
under  his  terrible  privation  ;  but  he  soon  became  calm  and  recon- 
ciled. Bella  at  first  devoted  night  anil  day  to  him,  and  almost 
■wore  herself  out  with  the  constant  watching  which  this  involved. 
Subsequently  she  learned  to  save  herself,  bright  and  fresh,  for 
those  hours  when  he  most  needed  her.  She  drew  around  him 
little  companions,  whose  society  was  pleasant  and  refreshing  to 
him ;  and  when  they  were  near,  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity 
of  changing  her  employments,  or  varying  the  scene  for  herself. 

There  was  a  boy  in  the  village,  who  was  bound  by  tics  of  grati- 
tude to  Captain  Vomer's  family.  This  boy  offered  his  services 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  to  relieve  Bella.  He  was 
engaged  in  an  occupation  which  left  his  morning  hours  free  ;  and 
Bella  gladly  engaged  him  for  a  term  of  months,  promising  that 
when  her  father  returned  he  should  lose  nothing  by  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  sweet  to  see  the  unselfish  surrender  which  the  sister  made 
of  herself  to  the  blind  child.  No  persuasion  could  induce  her  to 
be  absent  a  single  day  without  him  ;  and  as  any  change  of  place 
annoyed  him,  she  forebore  to  visit.  Still,  she  gathered  around 
her  the  friends  in  whom  the  child  most  delighted,  and  the  hours 
devoted  to  music,  reading  and  walking  or  riding  in  the  open  air, 
were  as  happy  to  Harry  as  to  the  rost. 

To  cultivate  his  musical  talent  was  now  Bella's  desire ;  and 
even  before  his  father's  return,  he  had  learned  to  play  and  sing 
very  sweetly.  One  person,  who  had  stayed  for  some  time  in  an 
asylum  for  the  blind,  and  bod  eventually  recovered  her  sight, 
ottered  to  teach  him  various  little  art*,  which  contributed  greatly 
to  his  happiness. 

Things  ware  in  tliis  state  when  Captain  Vomer  arrived.  The 


good  ship  anchored  with  flags  all  streaming  in  the  harbor,  but  the 
blind  child  saw  it  not.  The  father  went  hastily  to  his  home,  and 
clasped  the  children  in  his  loving  embrace.  His  cheek  was  sunburnt 
and  brown  with  exposure,  and  Harry's  soft  hand  played  with  his 
hair,  now  turning  to  silver,  but  the  child  saw  neither  silver  nor 
brown.  He  only  heard  his  father's  voice,  and  felt  his  tears  when 
he  told  him  that  he  was  blind — for  with  all  Bella's  bravery,  she 
could  not  tell  him. 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  the  f.uher  to  hear,  but  men  shake  off 
these  things  sooner  than  women  ;  and  he  was  laughing  with  Harry 
long  before  Bella  had  recovered  herself  from  her  weeping. 

"I  will  take  him  to  London  or  Paris,"  said  Captain  Vomer, 
"and  I  believe  they  can  cure  him  there."  He  did  so,  but  with  no 
success  ;  and  the  voyage  wearied  the  child  to  no  purpose. 

"Leave  him  to  me,  dear  father,"  said  Bella.  "  I  can  manage 
him  best."  And  he  gave  up  interfering  with  her  quiet,  simple 
mode  of  making  Harry  happy. 

Among  Captain  Verner's  passengers  was  a  gentleman,  whoso 
name  was  Christie,  to  whom  ho  felt  obliged  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion for  a  visit  of  several  days.  He  accepted  it,  had  his  trunks 
brought,  and  established  himself  without  ceremony.  The  first 
two  days  Bella  was  absent  with  Harry  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  seven  in  the  evening,  and  consequently  did  not  sec 
Mr.  Christie.  The  third  morning  they  met  at  breakfast,  and  the 
young  man  was  evidently  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  her  attention 
to  her  brother.  It  made  an  impression  upon  him  that  could  not 
be  effaced  without  an  effort  that  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  make. 

Captain  Veruer  evidently  thought  very  highly  of  his  guest,  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  Bella  was  not  indifferent ;  and  yet  she 
treated  him  somewhat  distantly.  She  knew  not  why  she  did  this, 
except  that  ever  since  he  had  been  received  on  such  intimate  terms 
into  the  house,  he  had  appeared  jealous  of  her  attentions  to  poor 
little  Harry.  She  bad  tried  to  think  that  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
that  her  affection  for  Harry  made  her  think  this — hut  it  was  too 
evident.  He  invented  every  possible  excuso  to  get  her  away  from 
the  boy,  w  ho  citing  to  her  more  than  ever  since  his  father's  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  getting  him  cured.  He  seemed  afraid  that  he 
was  meditating  another,  and  the  very  sound  of  the  sea  made 
Harry  sick  at  heart ;  but  still  more  he  seemed  to  dread  leaving 
Bella  with  Mr.  Christie.  He  had  an  intuitive  sense  that  he  wished 
him  away,  and,  childlike,  he  resisted  him  with  a  pertinacity  which 
very  much  provoked  their  guest. 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  go,  Bella,  do  you  !"  he  whispered  to 
hor,  one  fine  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Christie  had  been  urging  him  to 
go  out  into  the  garden  with  little  Julia  Arnold,  the  child  of  their 
next  door  neighbor. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  stay  love,  if  you  wish  to,"  she  answered.  Sho 
was  vexed  to  see  that  Christie's  brow  grow  dark  as  she  said  this. 

"  You  will  spoil  that  boy,  Miss  Vomer,"  be  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  Already  he  is  out  of  your  power  to  manage." 

"I  do  not  Manage  Harry,"  sho  said,  proudly;  "there  is  too 
good  blood  in  Harry's  veins  to  mnnago  or  to  spoil." 

Christie  saw  that  she  was  offended,  and  probably  be  thought 
that  this  was  no  time  to  urge  his  suit;  but  when  Harry  was  in  bed, 
he  sought  her  again,  and  told  her  his  purpose. 

"  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  nor  that  of  any  other,  Mr.  Christie," 
she  said,  anxious  to  make  her  refusal  as  easy  as  possible.  "  I  am 
married  to  Duty,  already,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"Your  best  years  hare  already  been  sacrificed,"  said  he,  "  to 
this  idle  phantom,  duty.  Have  you  no  heart — no  feeling  to  pro- 
vide for  !    Is  your  whole  life  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  this  child  '." 

"If  God  sees  fit  to  make  it  so,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  never 
voluntarily  separate  myself  from  Harry.  No  other  love  can  bo  to 
him  what  mine  is.  No  other  love  has  yet  been  to  mo  like  his." 
She  closed  her  eyes  tightly,  but  a  few  tears  CUM  lietween  the  shut 
lids  nnd  overflowed  them. 

Christie's  brow  darkened  again.  His  resolution  had  been  taken 
that  morning  to  win  her  lovo  before  the  day  was  past,  and  separato 
her  from  Harry  through  that  lovo.  He  was  angry  to  find  himself 
bafHed  by  her  firmness  ;  he  had  not  counted  upon  it.  Indocd,  ho 
had  deprived  himself  of  the  best  claim  he,  or  any  one  else,  could 
have  had  to  her  love  ;  for  bad  he  not  so  obviously  wished  her  to 
discard  the  child  from  her  care,  she  might  have  returned  his  love. 

There  was  a  struggle  in  Christie's  breast  between  selfishness 
and  generosity,  and  the  latter  prevailed,  only  because  the  former 
was  likely  to  bo  benefited  by  it;  and  he  very  magnanimously 
offered  to  let  Harry  remain  with  her.  But  the  concession  camo 
all  too  late.  Her  rejection  was  positive — definite;  nothing  could 
alter  her  determination. 

And  yet,  when  he  was  gone,  Bella  did  sink  down  into  a  state  of 
loneliness,  which  was  very  trying  to  a  spirit  so  buoyant  by  nature 
as  hers.  Sho  covered  her  eyes  w  ith  her  hands,  and  the  tears  fell 
fast  over  them  ;  she  thought  of  her  future  lonely  life,  with  scarce  a 
tie,  save  this  little  child.  "  And  what  would  he  be,  bereft  of  his 
sister?"  she  thought — and  in  a  moment  sunshine  sprang  goldenly 
and  warm  upon  her  vanishing  hopes.  "  Dear  Harry,"  she  mur- 
mured, "you  aro  more  to  me  than  a  thousand  lovers,  after  all !" 

"  What  is  that,  dearest  Bella,  about  lovers  I"  said  Harry,  whose 
quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

"  /  love  you,  Harry,"  she  said,  affectionately,  as  she  drew  his 
arm  within  hers.  "  Come,  let  us  go  down  to  that  sweet  dell 
again."  And  the  two  went  away  together,  Bella  glad  that  she 
had  resisted  this  temptation.  For  she  could  not  deny  to  herself, 
that  anything  that  called  her  from  the  monotonous  life  which  she 
was  living  was  a  temptation  ;  although,  under  different  circum- 
stances, it  might  not  have  been  difficult, or  even  any  effort  to  resist 
it.  But  for  a  moment  she  had  thought  that  it  might  be  pleasant 
enough  to  be  Horace  Christie's  wife  ;  to  travel,  as  he  proposed  to 
do,  in  those  far  lands  where  her  imagination  had  often  wwndcred ; 
to  be  for  a  while  the  protected,  instead  of  the  protector. 


She  had  but  to  feel  the  weight  of  Harry's  little  hand  upon  her 
arm  for  a  moment,  to  make  her  think  that  she  was  wicked  and 
unprincipled  to  harbor  such  n  thought.  She  could  and  would 
banish  Horace  Christie  forever  from  her  heart — almost  from  her 
memory.  At  least,  the  would  not  weakly  sit  down  and  repine. 
Harry's  life  must  be  made  as  happy  as  Ins  state  would  admit;  and 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  pilgrimage,  as  they  were  likely  to 
occur,  whose  hind  could  tend  him  like  his  sister's  <  So  that 
dream  passed  ;  and  Bella  turned  her  eye  steadily  towards  duty, 
and  called  it  happiness. 

"  Are  you  weeping,  dearest  Bella  •"  said  Harry,  one  evening, 
when  they  sat  by  the  deep  bay  window,  so  heavily  garlanded  with 
roses  nnd  honeysuckle.  The  full  round  moon  was  looking  down 
upon  Harry's  sightless  eyes,  and  she  was  thinking  of  his  future, 
nnd  how  sad  it  was  that,  of  all  this  returning  of  the  season's  glori- 
ous beauty,  those  eyes  could  never  behold  a  single  ray. 

"Not  for  myself,  darling,"  she  murmured,  as  the  bright  tears 
flashed  in  the  moonlight,  and  fell  upon  Harry's  white  hand. 

"  For  me,  then,  is  it  '."  said  the  boy.  "  O,  dearest  sister,  do  not 
weep  for  Harry.  Do  you  not  know  what  beautiful  sights  I  have 
of  heaven  I  I  can  sec  mother  there,  and  our  little  sister,  and  the 
holy  angels;  and  once,  Bella,  I  thought  I  saw  another — far  more 
glorious — I  cannot  tell  you  who  it  was,  but  some  time  you  will 
see  him,  too." 

Bella  checked  him.  "  It  is  not  good  for  you,  my  love,  this  ex- 
citement. Be  quiet  now,  and  I  will  sing  you  to  sleep."  And  sho 
sang  the  "  Evening  Hymn  ;"  and  the  boy  leaned  his  head  upon  her 
ami  and  slept  heavily,  until  she  roused  him  to  retire  for  the  night. 

As  she  laid  him  in  his  little  bed,  and  kissed  his  fair,  pale  check 
and  waxen  eyelids  again  nnd  again,  she  reproached  herself  for 
ever  th'nking  of  any  other  life  than  to  watch  over  him.  Still  she 
was  lonely.  Captain  Vomer  was  again  far  over  the  sea,  and  her 
only  companions  wore  Harry  and  the  two  sen-ants ;  for  Lawrence 
(iaftield,  the  boy  who  waited  on  Harry,  had  now  tnken  up  his 
abode  with  them  entirely,  us  sho  needed  some  one  in  her  father's 
absence  besides  Alice. 

The  summer  was  intensely  hot,  nnd  Harry's  weak  frame  seemed 
to  droop  beneath  its  sultry  influence.  Doctor  Morris  ndviscd  sea- 
bathing ;  and  as  his  own  family  were  going  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
watering  place,  he  proposed  that  Bella  should  take  her  whole 
household  and  accompany  them.  The  change  was  both  pleasant 
and  beneficial  to  Harry.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  shown 
pleasure  at  being  away  from  home ;  but  he  had  heard  Doctor  Mor- 
ris say  that  Bella  herself  looked  pale  and  worn,  nnd  he  was  de- 
lighted to  have  her  go  to  the  seaside,  as  a  means  of  comfort  to 
herself.  So,  with  his  usual  unselfishness,  he  declared  that  he 
really  wanted  to  go,  and  that  he  would  not  shrink  at  all  when 
Lawrence  should  pot  him  into  the  sea,  if  only  Bella  would  go  too. 

They  went  to  the  seaside,  and  the  clear,  bracing  air  strengthened 
Harry's  feeble  limbs,  and  brought  back  the  rose  hue  to  Bella's 
check.  Harry  was  very  brave  in  the  water,  and  did  not  struggle 
when  Lawrence  let  the  great  waves  rush  over  them.  But  one  day, 
Lawrence  was  seized  with  cramp,  and  lost  hold  of  the  boy,  nnd 
Bella  and  Alice  were  powerless  to  save  him.  In  that  moment  of 
time,  all  of  sorrow  that  life  could  give  seemed  concentrated  in  the 
breast  of  the  devoted  sister,  and  had  not  some  one  caught  her,  she 
must  have  gone  down. 

Borne  senseless  to  the  beach,  she  lav  without  motion  until 
Harry  had  been  rescued  and  lain  hesid>;  her.  Then  sho  opened 
her  eyes  nnd  saw  Harry's  preserver  standing  over  the  lifeless  boy, 
and  trying  to  restore  him.  It  was  a  face  that  sho  could  never  for- 
get, the  one  she  saw  now.  Twice  she  had  seen  it  in  her  dreams. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  face  worth  remembering.  The  head  was 
crowned  with  a  wealth  of  shining  curls  lying  wet  and  heavy  around 
the  forehead  ;  while  the  eyes  seemed  to  look  into  Bella's  very  soul. 
Alice  was  robbing  Harry's  limbs,  and  the  gentleman  turned  to 
support  hor  in  rising.  At  the  thought  of  the  wet,  cheerless-looking 
group  which  they  presented  to  the  view  of  the  gnzers  on  the  rocks, 
Bella  could  not  forbear  laughing,  now  that  she  knew  all  was  safe. 

"  I  nm  Howard  l'reston,"  ho  said,  as  ho  bowed  to  her  at  tho 
door  of  the  bathing-room. 

"And  I  am  Bell  Vemer,"  she  rejoined,  and  they  parted. 

Evening  brought  Mr.  l'reston.  Bella  had  recovered  entirely, 
nnd  Harry  partially,  from  the  effects  of  the  morning  adventure. 
They  were  better  acquainted  now  than  they  could  have  been  by  n 
month  of  fashionable  calls.  Mornings  passed  on  the  bench,  and 
afternoons  devoted  to  Harry's  amusement,  soon  made  them  inti- 
mate ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  they  separated,  it  was 
with  the  promise  of  a  week's  visit  at  tho  doctor's  in  September. 
******* 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Frcston  t"  said  the  doctor,  when 
the  twentieth  of  Septemlicr  arrived,  and  ho  had  not  como. 

"  Hush,"  said  little  Harry,  "  Mr.  l'reston  is  coming  up  tho 
gravel  walk  this  very  minute." 

The  trees  hid  his  form  from  their  eyes,  but  Harry's  nice  car  had 
distinguished  his  footsteps.  Bella  blushed  and  withdrew  to  the 
shadow  of  the  heavy  window  curtain,  where  she  sat  playing  with 
the  tassels,  and  trying  to  look  unconscious  of  his  approach. 

Preston's  eyes  were  full  now  of  a  soft  light  as  he  approached 
her,  and  one  look  into  that  face  told  her  a  new  history.  Howard 
Preston  loved  her,  nnd  he  told  her  so  that  very  night,  as  they  wan- 
dered off  upon  tho  smooth  licach  together.  It  was  late  when  they 
returned,  but  all  was  settled.  They  wore  to  bo  married  when  her 
father  returned,  and  Harry  was  never  to  leave  her. 

How  sweetly  did  Bella's  life  flow  on  now !  Was  Horace  Chris- 
tie forgotten  !  He  was;  or  if  remembered  at  all,  it  was  with  such 
memory  as  we  give  those  about  whom  we  are  perfectly  indifferent. 
This  friend  was  Harry's  friend  nlso,  and  to  none  other  could  she 
give  her  heart.  Who  loved  Bella,  must  find  room  also  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  for  Harry,  toe. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
One  year  ago  the  town  of  Clinton,  in  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi, 
was  not  known  on  any  map  of  Iowa.    To-day  it  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  1000  souls.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London,  when 

the  fountains  are  in  full  operation,  they  have  eleven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  jets  playing,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
displayed  simultaneously  in  them  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 

thousand  gallons  per  minute.  The  Buffalo  Courier  is  informed 

that  the  ill-starred  steamer  Northern  Indiana  was  valued  by  her 

owners  at  $200,000,  and  that  she  was  not  insured.  During  a 

severe  storm  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  a  young  lady  who  was  hooped  up 
in  extreme  fashion,  while  on  her  way  from  church,  was  lifted  up 
by  the  wind  and  borne  quite  a  distance,  but  landed  without  serious 
damage  to  herself.  A  flock  of  swallows  attacked  a  man  in  Sa- 
lem, recently,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  defended  his  face 

from  their  assaults.  While  some  men  were  mowing  a  field  in 

Worsloy,  Eng.,  one  of  them  killed  a  leveret,  which  was  found  to 
have  seven  legs,  one  with  two  perfectly  formed  feet,  three  eyes  und 

tlnve  ears.  Washington  Irving  was  paid  twenty  thousand  dol- 

lars  for  the  English  copyright  of  his  "  Life  of  Columbus."  Mr. 

John  Burford,  landscape  painter,  a  native  of  England,  hut  for  a 
long  time,  resident  of  New  York,  was  run  over  recently  by  one  of 
the  cars  of  the  Second  Avenue  Railroad  and  killed.  At  New- 
port, K)\,  a  pedler  shot  a  deformed  girl  who  refused  to  many  him 

because  of  her  own  defects.    He, then  committed  suicide.  An 

exchange  says,  that  rustless  and  crying  infants  may  frequently  bo 
relieved  and  quieted  by  a  draught  of  cold  wnter.  Who  knows  but 
this  simple  agent  might  profitably  supersede  both  spanking  nnd 

paregoric  1  On  one  of  the  railroads  in  France,  excellent  beds 

are  furnished  to  the  passengers  at  the  extra  charge  of  two  cents 
only.  The  Birmingham  (Eng.)  play-bills  announce  there- 
engagement  of  "  Sir  Wm.  Don,  Baronet,  late  Lieutenant  in  Her 
Majesty's  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  Aide-dc-Camp  to  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland."    The  papers  say  he  plays 

too  much  as  if  he  considered  the  whole  thing  a  good  joke.  Mr. 

Emory,  a  London  actor  of  considerable  prominence  in  character 
parts  of  a  heavy  nature,  is  about  coming  to  this  country.  Un- 
der the  head  of  "Funeral  Expenses,"  an  Irish  paper  states  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  Roscommon  Journal  obtained  a  verdict  of  £25 
damages  against  the  proprietor  of  a  rival  paper,  for  stating  that  the 

journal  had  died.  Hail  a  cab  in  bad  weather,  and  it  may  come 

to  your  assistance  ;  but  bail  a  friend  in  your  adversity,  and  sec 

what  notice  he  will  take  of  you.  "  In  Moscow,"  says  a  modern 

traveller,  "  I  asked  for  the  residence  of  an  acquaintance,  and  was 
answered,  '  he  lives  in  this  vory  street;'  but  I  drove  three  miles 

before  I  reached  his  house."  The  tortoise  beat  tho  hare  in  the 

fahle;  but  what  of  that  ?    In  the  race  for  soup  at  our  city  foasts, 

we  have  seen  the  turtle  heat  the  hare  a  thousand  times.  The 

peach  crop  of  Delaware,  upon  which  New  York  is  largely  depend- 
ent for  supplies,  is  this  year  a  total  failure.  During  tho  last 

seven  years  fourteen  hundred  murders,  it  is  said,  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  and  about  San  Francisco,  and  tho  city  has  been  burned 

down  seven  times.  The  following  words,  if  spelt  backwards 

or  forwards,  are  still  the  same — "  Name  no  one  man."  The  lifo 

of  tho  Bedouin  Arab,  his  appearance  and  habits,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Abraham  himself,  the  first 
of  the  patriarchs,  was  a  Bedouin,  and  four  thousand  years  havo 
not  made  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  character  or  habits  of  this 
extraordinary  people.  Head  of  the  patriarchs  in  tho  Bible,  and  it 
is  the  best  description  you  can  have  of  pastoral  life  in  the  East  at 

the  present  day.  15y  a  singular  and  accidental  meeting,  the 

widow  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and  tho  widowed  Lady  Raglan  are 
now  travelling  together  on  the  Continent,  and  arc  at  present  at  the 
baths  of  Plorabiers,  where  Napoleon  III.  is  now  sojourning. 


NAVAL  APPRENTICES. 
A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
quire the  employment  of  apprentices  in  the  commercial  marine  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows :  for  every  vessel  of  150  tons  burden 
and  less  than  300,  one  apprentice ;  from  300  to  500  tons,  two  ap- 
prentices; 500  to  900  tons,  three  apprentices;  and  one  additional 
apprentice  for  every  500  tons  above  900  tons.  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  under  this  act  are  empowered  to  hind  apprentices  ap- 
plying, not  less  than  15  years  old,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
minority,  or  such  portion  of  the  same  as  may  be  agreed  on ;  the 
consent  of  tho  parents  or  guardians  of  the  applicant  having  been 
first  obtained  by  writing. 


Antiquity  of  Gunpowder. — The  first  Englishman  who  men- 
tioned gunpowder  is  Roger  Bacon,  who,  about  the  year  1274,  de- 
scribed it  ai  then  in  common  use  all  over  the  world  for  making 
squibs  to  amuse  children.  It  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  355 
years  before  Christ ;  and  in  tho  code  of  Hindoo  laws  it  is  referred 
to  a  period  coincident  with  tho  time  of  Moses.  The  military  use 
of  rockets  in  tho  armies  of  India  reaches  to  a  period  beyond  record. 

Tim  growing  West. — Nebraska  City,  two  years  ago,  was  a 
wild  waste,  where  night  was  made  hideous  by  the  dinmul  howl  of 
the  wolf,  and  the  Indian  lodge  might  occasionally  be  seen  dotting 
the  untrodden  grass  of  the  prairies.  On  two  days  recently  the 
sides  of  lots  by  the  organized  town  proprietors  amounted  to  ton 
tboiuand  dollars. 

Hum  ank. — Somo  of  the  stage  drivers  in  Broadway  havo  erected 
awnings  over  their  seats.  It  would  be  a  sensible  and  humane  im- 
provement in  this  direction  to  protect  the  drivers  against  the  heat, 
cold  and  storm. 


Emigration. — More  than  two  millions  of  people  havo  left  I  rev- 
land  in  the  last  fourteen  years. 


A  railroad  is  talked  of  from  Chicago  to  Galveston — distance 
1050  miles. 

Grasshoppers  have  destroyed  one-third  the  vegetation  in  the 
Williamette  Valley,  Oregon." 

David  Dane,  Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens  of  Lowell,  died  in  that  city  recently. 

For  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  inundation  in  France, 
the  sum  of  S7550  has  been  raised  in  New  York. 

T.  Buchanan  Read,  Esq.,  the  poet  artist,  is  now  engaged  in 
painting  a  full-length  portrait  of  Colonel  Fremont. 

A  young  man  swam  in  Mystic  river,  from  Charlestown  lo  Chel- 
sea, a  distance  of  a  mile,  when  he  became  exhausted,  and  was 
carried  home  in  an  insensible  condition. 

Strict  quarantine  is  now  in  operation  at  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Norfolk,  and  most  other  ports  South.  New  Orleans,  we  believe, 
is  the  exception. 

Wm.  E.  Burton,  of  New  York,  the  well  known  actor  and  man- 
ager, was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  lately,  and  his  spine  was  much 
injured,  and  he  was  otherwise  much  hurt. 

The  Chinese  emigration  to  California,  which  had  been  arrested 
for  some  time,  has  revived,  and  the  celestial  emigrants  arc  arriving 
quite  numerously. 

A  great  trial  of  fire  engines  is  to  come  off  at  New  Haven  this 
fall,  the  first  prize  being  a  new  machine,  in  complete  running  or- 
der, worth  SI 500,  the  victors  to  take  her  home  with  them. 

All  through  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Ohio  the  weather  for  the  har- 
vest has  been  fine,  and  tho  crop  has  been  gathered  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order.    It  is  sound,  the  grain  large  and  full,  and  very  perfect. 

Four  of  Louis  Napoleon's  ministers  of  the  coup  d'etat  are  dead  : 
M.  Fostoul,  minister  of  public  instruction  ;  Marechal  St.  Arnaud, 
M.  Ducos  of  the  marine,  and  M.  Bincau  of  the  finances. 

The  army  bill  now  before  Congress  contains  appropriations  for 
the  current  year  to  the  amount  of  815,010,700.  Of  this  amount, 
$3,270,175  is  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  $98,000  to  be  expended 
about  the  Springfield  armory. 

From  the  forests  of  Mexico  there  were  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion, last  year,  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  different  species  of  wood, 
embracing  mahogany,  rosewood,  cedar  and  ebony,  besides  the 
more  common  sorts — pine,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc. 

Advices  from  Liayti  announce  that  Emperor  Soulouque  was 
about  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Dominican  republic, 
and  that  a  treaty  of  peace  will  shortly  be  concluded  between  the 
two  parties  who  inhabit  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  recently  imposed  finos  upon  the 
Collins  line,  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,  for  failures  of  time,  under 
their  contract,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  Ericsson  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Arctic.  The  exaction  of  this  penalty  has  led  to 
somo  sharp  correspondence. 

Tobie  Koch  has  been  arrested  for  placing  obstructions  on  the 
Milwaukie  and  La  Crosse  Railroad,  in  Wisconsin.  The  man  owns 
a  farm  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  exhibits  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  towards  the  railroad  company,  on  account,  as  he  says,  of 
their  running  over  and  killing  some  of  his  stock. 

Tho  editor  of  the  New  York  Pathfinder,  formerly  a  spiritualist, 
says  that  there  is  an  individual  in  that  city  who  has  spent  upwards 
of  $25,000  in  promulgating  spiritualism  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  probably  will  spend  $25,000  more  before  he  discovers  the  old 
adage — that  a  fool  and  his  money  is  soon  parted. 

The  criminal  court  of  Breslau  recently  condemned  a  lady  of 
rank,  the  Baroness  Von  Z.  (daughter  of  a  major-general),  to  six 
years  solitary  confinement,  besides  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  prohibition  of  connubial  rights  during  that  period.  The  charges 
brought  against  her  were  swindling  and  forgery  of  documents. 

Twenty  have  been  arrested  of  a  gang  of  thieves  whose  head- 
quarters were  near  the  Gap  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  They  have 
agents  in  other  States,  and  include  a  dentist,  a  lawyer,  a  preacher, 
and  a  Quaker.  Their  operations  have  embraced  horse  stealing, 
bam  limning,  cattle  driving,  counterfeiting,  robbery  and  murder. 

Tho  London  editors  were  never  very  famous  for  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  geography.  Thus,  a  journal  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Illustrated  News,  oven  gives  us  a  picture  of  "  Baton 
Rouge,  Nebraska."  A  large  steamer  is  ploughing  the  stream,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the  gothic  and  turreted  state  houso  of 
Louisiana. 

Mrs.  R.  eloped  from  Cincinnati,  one  Sunday  afternoon  recently, 
with  a  gentleman  in  a  buggy,  leaving  a  note  for  her  husband  to 
read  on  his  return  from  church,  wishing  him  to  take  good  care  of 
tho  child.  Mr.  R.  took  the  matter  coolly,  but  not  altogether  in- 
differently, for  he  knocked  down  an  intimate  friend  who  undertook 
to  sympathize  in  his  bereavement. 

One  of  the  most  rapid  journeys  on  this  continent,  was  that  per- 
formed by  Sir  George  Simpson  and  some  fellow-travellers,  from 
tho  Sault  Stc.  Maria,  at  the  outlet  of  Lako  Superior  to  Montreal — 
a  distance  of  upwards  eleven  hundred  miles — in  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  fifty-five  hours,  including  stoppages  and  changes  of 
conveyance. 

In  Mexico  the  soil  is  of  almost  fabulous  richness.  An  English 
farmer  near  Jalapa  asserts  that  in  the  year  1854,  one  bushel  of  corn 
yielded  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  !  In  the  regions  around 
.Jalapa,  it  is  averred  that  manure  is  never  required,  and  Lidian 
corn  is  there  reaped  three  times  a  year,  while  further  up  the  coun- 
try it  is  planted  twice  a  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Hartford,  writes  from  California  to  the 
New  York  Independent  a  graphic  account  of  the  immense  cedars 
of  California,  the  greatest  trees  in  the  world.  One  of  them,  which 
had  been  felled,  he  ascertained,  by  counting  the  grains  of  the 
stump,  to  be  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  years  old.  When  Maho- 
met was  at  nurse  this  tree  whs  sprouting. 

The  Rochester  Union  notices  a  singular  escape  on  the  Central 
Railroad,  near  Lockport.  A  small  boy,  son  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
was  struck  by  the  locomotive,  and  thrown  a  distance  of  85  feet  by 
actual  measurement.  The  fireman  said  ho  first  saw  the  child  in 
the  air  some  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  supposed  it  was  a 
dog.    Though  at  first  insensible,  the  child  has  nearly  recovered. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  minister  of  finances 
that  at  the  present  day  the  church  property  is  valued  at  from  tiro 
hundred  ana  fifty  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  city  of 
Mexico  alone,  of  the  five  thousand  houses  there,  Tallied  at  eighty 
millions,  one-half  belong  to  the  clergy.  From  the  rent  of  theso 
houses  they  derive  an  income  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  who  is  to  represent  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria at  the  coronation  of  Alexander  at  Moscow,  is  making  extraor- 
dinary preparations.  His  four  Hungarian  costumes  surpass  in  rich- 
ness and  elegance  all  belief.  They  are  richly  embroidered,  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  almost  covered  with  brilliants  and  costly  pearls, 
valued  at  $1,000,00(5.  T)»e  currinjje  and  liveries  of  the  princo  arc 
not  less  rich. 


The  Paris  Monitcur  is  publishing  Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Book  of 
Snobs." 

The  fine  weather  and  heat  have  been  very  favorable  to  the  French 
vineyards.  The  oidium  has  totally  disappeared  in  many  localities, 
and  is  fast  fading  away  in  others. 

An  important  modification  of  the  postal  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  has  just  been  agreed  upon,  by  which  the 
postage  between  England,  France  and  Italy  will  he  reduced. 

The  Hanoverian  Ministers  have  appropriated  0000  dollars  in 
place  of  4000,  their  proper  salary.  They  have  asked  the  Chamber 
to  sanction  their  proceedings,  and  have  received  a  censure. 

A  prize  having  been  offered  for  the  best  poem  in  French,  on  tho 
subject  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  King 
of  the  Belgians,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces  have  been  sent  in. 

While  the  King  of  Greece  is  in  Germany  the  question  of  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  throne  will  again  be  brought  before  the 
protecting  powers,  as  Prince  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  positively  re- 
fuses to  join  the  non-united  Greek  Church. 

The  Austrian  Gazette  states  that  for  the  last  three  years,  during 
which  time  horseflesh  has  been  sold  at  Vienna,  4725  horses  have 
been  slaughtered,  which  have  furnished  1 ,902,000  lbs.  of  meat, 
distributed  to  the  poor  in  3,804,000  portions  of  half  a  pound  each. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  sent  a  circular 
to  all  the  universities,  excluding  Jewish  students  from  the  benefit 
of  all  charitable  or  public  funds  for  the  assistance  of  students. 
Several  eminent  professors  have  protested  against  this  act  of  in- 
tolerance. 


Senilis  of  (Solb. 


....  Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. — Sivift. 
....  Whcro  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. — Bishop 
Berkclcu. 

....  Every  man  desireth  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would  be 
old.— Strift. 

....  It  is  more  easy  to  be  wise  for  others  than  for  ourselves. — 
La  Roshefoucattld. 

....  Some  grief  shows  much  of  love  ;  but  much  of  grief  shows 
still  some  want  of  wit. — Shakspeare. 

....  A  man  ought  to  buy  all  the  had  books  that  come  out,  be- 
cause they  will  never  be  printed  again. — Tom  Brou-n. 

.  . .  Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed  ;  physical  evil  may  bo 
incurred  cither  to  aToid  a  greater  evil  or  to  procure  a  good. — Bislmp 
Berkeley. 

....  An  act,  by  which  we  make  one  friend  and  one  enemy,  is  a 
losing  game ;  because  revenge  is  a  much  stronger  principle  than 
gratitude. —  Colton. 

....  No  man  is  horn  wise ;  but  wisdom  and  virtue  require  a 
tutor;  though  we  can  easily  learn  to  bo  vicious  without  a  master. 
— Seneca. 

....  Whoever  is  an  imitator  by  nature,  choice,  or  necessity,  has 
nothing  stable  ;  the  flexibility  which  affords  this  aptitude  is  incon- 
sistent with  strength. — iMndor. 

....  No  man  should  he  so  much  taken  up  in  the  search  of  truth, 
as  thereby  to  neglect  the  more  necessary  duties  o(  active  life  ;  for 
after  all  is  done,  it  is  action  only  that  gives  a  true  value  and  com- 
mendation to  virtue. — Cicero. 


Joker's  JJuocjct. 

On  a  child  being  told  that  he  must  he  broken  of  a  bad  habit,  he 
actually  replied  :  "  Papa,  hadn't  I  better  be  minded'!" 

What  a  blessed  change  for  society,  says  Punch,  it  would  be,  if 
all  the  numerous  rascals  now  upon  the  turf  were  under  it  instead  ! 

At  a  jeweller's  shop  on  Ludgate-bill,  London,  a  bill  is  exhibited 
in  the  window,  on  which  is  written :  "  Wedding-rings  at  this  shop 
made  out  of  lucky  old  guinea-." 

Sharp  Sine  Black — I  say,  Bill,  what's  tho  last  letter  hut  one  ot 
the  alphabet  ?  Bill — Y.  Sharp  Shoe  Black — 'Coz  I  wants  to 
know,  stoopid. 

"  You  want  a  flogging,  that's  what  you  do,"  said  a  parent  to  his 
unruly  son.  "  I  know  it  dad,  but  I'll  try  to  got  along  without  it," 
replied  the  brat. 

Old  King  Lear,  in  the  play,  when  ho  was  out  in  the  storm,  said 
in  his  apostrophe  to  the  rain,  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning  : 
"  You  owe  mo  no  subscription." 
Prentice  says  he  wishes  he  could  say  as  much  to  all  his  readers. 

A  gentleman  who  was  relating  an  accident  he  had  met  with  in 
Cambridge  from  a  fall,  was  asked  by  a  surgeon  if  it  was  near  tho 
vertebra  that  he  had  been  hurt?  "No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "it 
was  near  tho  observatory." 

A  young  clerk  undertook  to  commit  suicide  last  week  by  shoot- 
ing his  daguerreotype.  He  was  unsuccessful,  however.  This  is 
the  third  attempt  he  has  made  on  his  lifo  within  the  last  three 
months.  Cause — broken  sleep  brought  on  by  intense  devotion  to 
a  young  lady  with  aubuni  ringlets. 


THE  FLAG-  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Misrellanenus  Family  Journal.  devoted  to 
polite  liu-rature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  i  t  emphatically  a  paper  for  tub  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  groatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  olferiug  the  entire  sheet,  which  llofTHl  mammoth 
Sm,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
Original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  fur  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorul." 

\£J-  Sample  copies  sent  when  desired. 
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SKETCHES  IN  JAPAN. 

The  interest  felt  in  every  thing 
relating  to  Japan  has  reeeived  a 
now  spur  from  the  recent  publi- 
cation  of  the  History  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, by  Dr.  Hawks.  We 
therefore  continue  our  pictures  of 
Japan    scenery  with   which  we 
have  from  time  to  time  presented 
our  readers.    The  first  is  a  scene 
on  the  road  to  Jeddo.   The  primi- 
tive habitations  scattered  on  the 
route  are  quite  characteristic  and 
note-worthy.     On  the  road  are 
seen   a  couple  of  pack-horses. 
The  horses  seen  hy  the  officers  ot 
the  expedition,  were  much  inferior 
to  European  and  American  horses 
in  size  and  spirit,  hut  far  better 
than  the  Chinese.    There  is  a 
sketch  of  a  horse,  by  a  native  ar- 
tist, in  Dr.  Hawks's  book,  which, 
though  rather  faulty  in  drawing, 
conveys  probably  a  correct  idea 
of  the  style  of  animal  in  general 
use  in  Japan.    If  this  is  one  of 
their  model  horses,  their  cavalry 
cannot  certainly  be  well  mounted. 
In   the  interior,   however,  the 
Americans  were  told  that  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  growth 
of  horses  and  tine  cattle,  and  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nouoga 
lake,  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
north  part  of  Nipbon,  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was 
stock-raising.     At  their  annual 
festival,  which  they  call  Sang- 
natz-Sanuitz,  horse -races  are  com- 
mon.   It  appears  that  the  Japan- 
ese care  less  for  speed  than  for 
endurance  in  their  animals.  The 
race  track  is  a  complete  circle, 
and  the   competing  horses  are 
started  by  the  riders  at  full  speed. 
The  horse  which  performs  the 
greatest  number  of  circuits  with- 
in the  period  allowed  for  the  trial, 
and  is  pulled  up  at  the  close  in 
good  condition,  is  declared  to  be 
the  winner.    It  is  enough  that  a 
single  horse  outlasts  all  competi- 
tors— if  he  is  blown  by  his  exer- 
tions the  prize  is  never  decreed  to 
him.    Hence  the  riders  study  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  bottom  of 
their  nags,  as  well  as  their  speed, 
liacing  one  horse  against  another, 
neck  aud  neck,  for  the  supremacy, 
rarely  occurs,  and  then  not  de- 
signed, but  when  the  horses  them- 


SCENE  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  JEDDO,  CAPITAL  OF  JAPAN. 


selves  are  excited  by  the  spirit  of 
emulation  voluntarily  engage  in 
the  contest.  The  riders  display 
a  good  deal  of  skill  in  riding, 
bending  low  down  over  their 
horses'  necks  in  order  to  catch 
the  wind  as  little  as  possible  Bat 
they  do  not  dress  in  what  we 
should  call  jockey  style  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  wear  flowing  robes. 
The  Japanese  peasantry  ride  and 
manage  their  horses  very  well,  but 
the  upper  classes  seem  to  have 
lost  that  fondness  and  appetite  for 
equestrian  exercise  which  former- 
ly led  them  to  engage  in  hunting 
and  hawking  on  an  extensive 
scale. — Our  second  engraving  is 
quite  an  extensive  view  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Jeddo.  Its  aspect 
is  very  peculiar.  The  rectangu- 
lar manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out 
is  particularly  note- worthy,  while 
the  curved  roofs  and  piled  up 
stories  of  the  buildings  have  a 
singular  effect.  This  view  of 
Jeddo  is  not  the  one  usually  giv- 
en, but  is  taken  from  a  different 
point,  showing  part  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Kobo,  which  is  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  which  con- 
sists of  five  smaller  palaces  or  cas- 
tles, and  has  large  gardens  and 
enclosures  around  and  behind  it, 
said  to  be  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Jeddo,  altogether,  is  almost 
forty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  largest  city  in  the  empire.  In 
populousncss,  activity  and  bustle, 
it  is  said  to  much  resemble  the 
great  coinmcrciul  cities  of  the 
civilized  nations.  A  large  river 
runs  through  the  town  and  en- 
closes the  imperial  palace,  and 
over  this  stream  there  are  thrown 
several  picturesque  bridges.  Ki- 
ponbus,  the  principal  bridge,  is 
also  called  the  Dridge  of  Japan. 
The  houses  arc  chiefly  construct- 
ed of  timber  and  bamboo,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  city  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  terrible  con- 
flagrations. In  consequence  of 
all  the  nobles  of  the  empire  being 
obliged  to  live  ut  Jeddo  the  year 
round,  the  city  contains  many 
fine  palaces  and  gardens.  These, 
in  connection  with  the  long  ranges 
of  trees  planted  along  the  canals 
that  traverse  the  city,  make  Jeddo 
the  handsomest  city  of  the  empire. 
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TIEW  OF  HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  view  of  Hoboken,  presented  in  the  engraving  on  this  page, 

was  sketched  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  the  deck  of  one  of  the 

famous  yachts  belonging  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Squadron,  this 

being  the  anchorage  ground  of  the  club.    On  the  right  are  the 

ferry  ways.    The  steamers  that  cross  to  New  York  every  quarter 

of  an  hour,  running  to  Barclay,  Canal  and  Christopher  Streets, 

are  very  different  affairs  from  that  in  which  the  hero  of  Halleck's 

"  Fanny  "  made  the  excursion,  when 

 "  he  had  dined,  by  special  Invitation, 

On  turtle,  with  the  party  at  Hoboken, 
And  thanked  them  for  hi*  card  in  an  oration. 
Declared  to  be  the  very  shortest  ever  spoken." 

In  those  days  the  "  perilous  stream  of  the  North  River"  was  navi- 
gated by  horso-boats,  the  motive  power  being  supplied  by  horses, 
traversing  an  endless  circle,  like  the  unfortunate  animals  who  do 
duty  for  the 'proprietors  of  bark-mills  and  brick-yards.  We  believe 
these  horse-boats  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  waters  of  New 
York,  steam,  everywhere,  supplying  the  place  of  quadrupedal 
power.  Above  the  ferry  are  the  Otto  cottage  and  gardens,  and 
beyond  are  the  shipyards  of  Commodore  Stevens,  who,  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  recently,  owned  nearly  the  whole  water 
front  of  Hoboken,  and  immensely  valuable  property  in  the  city, 
including  the  estate  bounded  by  the  river.  In  these  yards  is  tho 
great  iron  floating  steam  battery  for  the  defence  of  New  York  har- 
bor. This  battery  has  been  a  long  time  building.  It  was  a  favor- 
ite hobby  of  the  late  commodore,  had  the  support  of  government 
and  tho  approval  of  the  ablest  scientific  men.  On  the  left  of  the 
ferries  arc  the  Battery  Hotel  and  gardens.  Here,  enjoying  the 
cool  south  wind,  many  congregate  of  an  evening  to  watch  the 
crowded  spires,  the  forest-like  shipping  of  the  New  York  docks, 


the  arrival  and  departure  of  various  crafts,  from  a  steam  frigate  or 
Collins  liner  to  a  towboat,  from  a  Canton  clipper  to  a  mud  lighter. 
An  unrivalled  view  of  New  York  is  thus  obtained. 

"Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement, 

And  banners,  floating  in  the  sunny  air. 
And  white  sails  o*er  the  calm  blue  waters  bent. 

Green  isle  and  circling  shore  are  blended  there 
In  wild  reality;  when  life  is  old, 
And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this." 

On  match  days,  the  lovers  of  maritime  sport  assemble  here  in 
thousands  to  see  the  winning  yacht  come  in.  Hoboken  is  to  New 
York  what  the  parks  arc  to  London,  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  to  the 
children,  a  place  of  pleasure  and  delight  that  realizes  their  dreams 
of  fairy-land.  Hoboken  !  what  a  world  of  pleasurable  associations 
there  is  in  the  word  to  a  New  Yorker,  when,  far  away  from  his 
beloved  imperial  city,  his  memory  reverts  to  its  manifold  fascina- 
tions— visions  of  summer  gardens,  rocks,  fields,  woods,  strolls  by 
the  river  side  and  in  the  "  Elysian  Fields,"  military  and  target  ex- 
cursions, affectionate  evening  walks  in  the  company  of  angels  in 
silk  or  muslin,  first  declarations,  picnic  parties,  and  waltzes  and 
polkas  on  the  greensward !  These  and  many  more  are  the  attrac- 
tions of  Hoboken.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  Hudson,  at  this 
spot  about  two  miles  wide,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  original  Manahatta.  That  it  was  an  island  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  the  extensive  marshes  on  the  west  side  abundantly  testi- 
fy. Now,  these  form  the  hunting  bround  of  adventurous  Teutons, 
who,  landing  in  New  York,  armed  to  the  teeth  for  mortal  combat 
with  wolves,  bears  and  other  ferocious  "  varmint,"  are  reduced  to 
the  ignoble  pursuit  of  sand-pipers  and  chipping  birds.  Beyond 
the  marshes  arc  the  rocks  rising  in  abrupt  masses  fully  two  hun- 
dred feet,  the  scene  of  many  festive  parties.    But  the  shores  of 


Hoboken  have  not  been  always  sought  by  persons  intent  on  plea 
sure,  or  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Among 
those  green  shades,  the  death-shot  has  rung  more  than  once 
Many  years  ago,  a  monument  marked  a  spot  where  on?  of  these 
unfortunate  encounters  took  place  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
man  honored  by  the  entire  nation.  This  victim  to  the  code  of 
honor  was  no  other  than  Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
brightest  names  on  the  record  of  America's  great  men,  the  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  of  Washington,  the  soldier  and  the  man 
of  letters,  the  gentleman  and  the  statesman,  one  who  not  only 
contributed  by  his  sword  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  but  by 
his  pen  to  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  the  Union.  His 
antagonist  was  also  a  man  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  public 
mind,  and  who  had  won  distinction  as  a  soldier,  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician — Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  There  are  many  still  living  in 
New  York  who  remember  the  wild  excitement  created  in  the  city 
when  the  news  of  this  duel  and  its  fatal  result  were  made  known. 
The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Hamilton  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell  was  removed  by  the  authorities,  from  a  belief  that  it 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  a  terrible  practice  by  a  constant  memento 
of  an  illustrious  example.  We  belicvo  that  the  spot  is  not  now 
readily  identified.  Hoboken  is  a  blessing  to  New  York,  as  the 
Common  is  to  Boston.  Its  accessibility  and  its  numerous  features 
of  beauty,  its  extensive  walks,  its  calm  shades  and  its  pure  air  are 
attractions  that  woo  forth  all  classes.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  whole 
families  straying  about  in  the  Elysian  fields,  or  grouped  in  delight- 
ful little  domestic  picnic  parties.  On  a  holiday  all  its  krural  por- 
tions are  crowded,  and  as  you  pass  by  the  different  groups,  you 
hear,  besides  the  familiar  English  tongue,  the  brilliant  accents  of 
the  French,  and  almost  every  other  European  nation. 
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BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOST  HEIR: 

 OK,  THE — 

A    TALE   OP  1812. 


DT  CAROLINE  OltNE. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  FARM-HOUSE. 

DDBIira  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  n  large,  rambling, 
moss-grown  farm-house,  .situated  in  the  western  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, formed  the  central  feature  of  a  landscape,  rich  in  rural  beau- 
ty, and  partaking  in  many  instances  of  a  wild  and  even  gloomy 
grandeur.  At  one  point,  the  swell  of  land  on  which  the  house 
was  situated,  swept  downward  with  a  gentle  slope,  till  it  melted 
away  and  was  lost  in  a  hroad  expanse  of  meadow,  which  mat)  in- 
ed  a  tributary  to  one  of  the  larger  rivers,  while  at  another,  by  a 
descent  more  abrupt,  it  was  gradually  merged  into  bold  undula- 
tions, growing  still  loftier  as  they  receded,  till  they  rose  into 
heights  which  were  mountainous.  To  the  north,  the  view  was 
terminated  by  a  grand  old  forest,  which  towered  in  primeval 
pride,  and  which,  in  days  gone  by,  re-echoed  to  the  voice  of  the  red 
hunter. 

It  was  June,  and  the  long  summer  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Above  the  setting  sun  hovered  purple  and  crimson  clouds,  bright- 
ened by  dashes  of  burnished  gold,  which,  at  first,  lying  in  shape- 
less masses  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  western  horizon,  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  of  a  pavilion,  surpassing  in  splendor  the 
fabled  palaces  of  the  East. 

Seated  near  a  window  of  the  old  farm  house,  watching  this  gor- 
geous sunset,  were  two  maidens — Edith  Grosvenor  and  Bessie 
llamleu.  The  same  rich  light  which  flushed  the  clouds  with  such 
brilliant  anil  varying  hues,  streamed  in  at  the  open  window  and 
lit  up  with  "  a  kind  of  golden  gloom  "  the  black  and  shining 
braids  of  Edith's  hair,  arranged  with  careless  grace  round  her  su- 
perb head,  only  a  few  wavy  curls  being  suffered  to  hover  round 
her  smooth,  white  forehead,  full  of  intellectual  beauty.  She  was 
only  eighteen,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  the  light  of  her 
deep,  dark  eyes,  and  in  the  curve  of  her  finely  cut  lips,  which 
showed  that  shadows  as  well  as  sunshine  had  fallen  across  her 
path. 

Edith  sat  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  with  one  arm  passed  light- 
ly across  Bessie's  shoulders,  who  was  seated  near  her  so  as  to  face 
tho  window.  Though  she  and  Bessie  were  cousins,  they  did  not 
in  the  least  resemble  each  other.  The  damask  bloom  of  Bessie's 
cheeks  varied  with  each  changing  impulse,  and  there  was  a  be- 
witching uncertainty  as  to  the  color  of  her  eyes,  whose  light  was 
at  one  moment  veiled  by  their  long,  dark  lashes,  the  next  flash- 
ing forth  a  sunny,  almost  dazzling  brilliance.  Her  hair,  which 
was  suffered  to  float  free  and  unconflnod,  and  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  as  she  bent  a  little  forward,  fell  in  a  shower  of  rich, 
nut-brown  curls  over  the  dark  dress  of  Edith,  being  thus  by  con- 
trast rendered  doubly  bright,  was  no  less  beautiful  than  her  eyes. 
In  some  other  respects  many  might  have  thought  her  plain  rather 
than  handsome,  her  features  being  far  from  regular.  Her  mouth, 
particularly,  was  too  large,  and  yet  it  possessed  great  sweetness  of 
expression,  and  the  flexile  lips  were  as  red  and  fresh  as  the  coral 
gleaming  through  the  white  foam  of  the  wave. 

"  How  beautiful !"  broke  from  her  lips,  as  spires  and  pinnacles 
rose  silently  upward  from  the  magnificent  cloud-palace. 

The  bloom  of  her  cheeks  deepened  into  u  warmer  and  richer 
glow  as  sho  said  this,  but  the  next  moment,  as  she  caught  tho  sad, 
almost  mournful  expression  of  Edith's  face,  it  quickly  faded. 

"  You  arc  thinking  of  this  dreadful  war  which  is  threatening  us, 
I  know  you  are,  and  of — " 

She  hesitated,  and  finally  ceased  speaking.  She  had  been  going 
to  say,  "Austin  Sedley."  Austin  Sedley  had  for  some  time  been 
engaged  to  Edith,  and  about  six  months  afterward,  owing  to  some 
wilful  misapprehension,  as  was  believed,  had,  while  in  an  English 
port,  been  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  conveyed  on  board  one  of 
the  king's  ships. 

Edith  apparently  did  not  notice  the  abrupt  manner  in  which 
Bessie  left  off  speaking,  and  quietly  remarked  that  it  was  hardlv 
right  to  regret  what  could  not  be  honorably  avoided. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Thaxter  say,  tho  other  day,  that  a  war  with  Eng- 
land was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  inexpedient,"  remarked  Bessie. 

"  Better  judges  than  Mr.  Thaxter  think  differently,"  was  Edith's 
reply. 

Before  Bessie  had  time  to  say  anything  more,  a  horseman  swept 
round  an  abrupt  bend  of  the  road,  the  winding  course  of  which 
had  boen  concealed  by  a  thick  growth  of  trees.  She  bent  eagerlv 
forward,  and  then  said,  in  a  voice  which  betrayed  considerable  ex- 
citement : 

"  Look,  Edith,  and  tell  me  if  you  know  who  it  is." 

"  Wilton  Richmond,  I  believe,  though  he  is  still  so  distant  I 
can  hardly  tell,"  replied  Edith. 

Iu  a  minute  more  all  uncertainty  was  at  an  end.  It  was,  as 
Edith  had  said  and  Bessie's  heart  had  told  her,  Wilton  Richmond. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  finely  formed, 
and  with  a  dignity  of  mien  somewhat  above  his  years,  while  the 
case  and  grace  with  which  he  managed  the  high-blooded  animal 
he  rode — alike  remarkable  for  beauty  and  speed — showed  him  to 
be  an  accomplished  horseman.  He  soon  reached  the  broad  strip 
of  vivid  greet},  crossed  by  foot-paths  iu  various  directions,  which 
lay  in  front  of  the,  house,  when,  springing  lightly  to  tl-.e  ground, 
and  removing  the.  saddle  and  headstall  from,  his  horse — an  atten- 


tion which  he  acknowledged  by  rubbing  his  head  against  his  mas- 
ter's shoulder — he  left  him  to  crop,  at  will,  the  short  but  sweet 
grass  already  silvered  with  dew. 

The  smile  with  which  he  greeted  the  two  girls,  who  met  him  at 
the  door,  faded  as  Edith  asked  him  what  news  be  brought. 

"  The  bill  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain  has  been  signed  by 
the  president,"  was  his  answer. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  right  to  declare  war  !"  said  Bessie. 

"  Undoubtedly.  Were  we  to  look  tamely  on  and  sec  our  sea- 
men  impressed,  our  commerce  plundered,  and  our  great  staples 
prevented  from  reaching  their  legitimate  markets,  iu  consequence 
of  the  unjust  measures  of  the  British  parliament  !"  ' 

"  Certainly  not !"  replied  Bessie;  "yet  it  is  so  sad,  to  think  of 
the  misery  war  always  brings  iu  its  train." 

"  And  British  injustice — hasn't  that  brought  misery  to  many 
a  heart  and  home  !  Edith  coitfd  tell  you  it  has,"  he  added,  lower- 
ing his  voice. 

"  Yes,  Sedley 's  fate  is  indeed  cruel,"  said  Bessie,  in  the  same 
low  tone  "  When  I  think  of  him,  it  almost  reconciles  me  to  the 
war — that  is,"  ami  her  eyes  sought  the  floor — "  if  I  were  sure  you 
would  be  content  to  remain  at  home." 

"  That  is  a  question,  my  dear  Bessie,  which  is  settled." 

"  Not  in  favor  of  your  staying  at  home,"  said  Edith. 

"  No,  I  havd  already  accepted  a  captain's  commission,  and  have 
succeeded  iu  enlisting  a  few  recruits." 

"  I  knew  that  at  such  a  crisis  you  wouldn't  be  willing  to  remain 
idle.  I  shouldn't  have  been  very  proud  of  your  acquaintance  if 
you  had  been." 

"  Edith,  bow  can  you  say  so  V  said  Bessie,  with  quivering  lips, 
and  turning  hastily  away,  to  conceal  her  tears. 

"  My  own  Bessie,"  said  Wilton,  encircling  her  with  his  arm, 
and  drawing  her  towards  him,  "you  must  think  of  the  glory,  not 
the  danger." 

Bessie  could  not  answer,  for  she  thought  how  often  the  glory 
won  on  the  battle  field  sheds  its  light  on  the  soldier's  grave.  They 
were  prevented  from  pursuing  the  subject  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  Edith's  father. 

"  Wilton,"  said  he,  grasping  his  young  friend's  hand,  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  sec  you — the  more  so,  on  account  of  what  I  have 
just  heard." 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  then  !" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Thaxter  told  me,  and  he  lamented  in  bitter  terms 
what  he  considered  the  uncalled-for  measure.  I  couldn't  help  tell- 
ing him  that  I  was  glad  it  had  decided  as  it  has.  This  temporiz- 
ing spirit,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  to  me  appears  mean 
and  cowardly.    You  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  I  understand." 

"  Yes — can  I  hope  to  obtain  any  in  this  vicinity  ?" 

"  Not  within  a  mile.  You  must  get  beyond  the  Thaxtcrs  and 
the  Bayntons  before  you'll  find  any." 

"  Then  I  must  be  oil'  early  in  the  morning." 

"  You  must — there  is  no  disguising  the  fact ;  though  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  were  it  consistent  with  your  duty,  my 
niece  and  daughter  would  be  glad  to  have  you  remain  weeks  iu- 
stcad  of  a  few  hours." 

Edith  confirmed  her  father's  assertion,  while  the  silence  of  Bes- 
sio  was  more  eloquent  than  words. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

THREATENED  DANGER. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  sad  parting  which  look  place  in  the 
morning,  between  Wilton  Richmond  and  his  friends  at  the  farm- 
house, lie  devoted  several  weeks  to  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  iu 
which  he  was  more  successful  than  he  had  anticipated  ,  otherwise, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  interval  was  unmarked  by  any 
incident  worthy  of  notice. 

At  the  end  of  that  period,  some  service  connected  with  his  mil- 
itary duties  required  his  presence  some  seventy  of  eighty  miles 
from  where  he  was  stationed.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  sultriest 
of  July  days  that  he  started  on  his  journey,  and  when  the  sun  had 
nearly  reached  the  meridian,  more  for  the  sake  of  his  weary  horse 
than  his  own,  he  for  a  few  hours  sought  the  shelter  of  a  wood, 
lie  found  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  be  as  scorching  ns  ever,  when, 
at  last,  he  felt  compelled  to  resume  his  journey.  It  would,  even 
then,  be  scarcely  possible  for  him  till  several  hours  after  dark,  to 
reach  the  place  where  he  had  been  instructed  to  pass  the  night. 
This  was  at  a  place  of  public  entertainment  designated  as  tho 
"  Wolfe  head  Tavern,"  in  "honor"  of  the  gallant  general  who 
fell  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  not,  as  many  imagined,  be- 
cause the  surrounding  country  was  infested  with  wolves. 

It  was  after  night-fall,  when  he  heard  a  noise  which  sounded 
like  distant  thunder.  A  repetition  of  the  sound  left  him  no  longer 
iu  doubt,  and  looking  towards  the  west,  he  saw  that  a  heavy  mass 
of  clouds  lay  low  down,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  horizon, 
from  which,  now  and  then,  broke  a  faint  flash  of  lightning.  The 
clouds  were  stationary,  for  there  was  not  even  air  enough  to  rustle 
the  light  and  glossy  foliage  of  the  birch  which  grew  by  the  way- 
side. In  a  little  more  than  five  minutes,  however,  the  wind,  with 
a  deep  sough,  broke  the  unnatural  stillness,  and  then  with  a  hollow 
and  mournful  wail,  came  sweeping  down  the  road,  driving  before 
it  clouds  of  dust  and  bending  the  sturdy  trees  of  the  forest,  which 
bordered  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  sun  was  darkened,  for  the  heavy  clouds,  driven  by  the  wind, 
were  rapidly  surging  upward  towards  the  zenith.  A  few  heavy 
drops  of  rain  dashed  against  his  face,  then  came  a  flash  of  light- 
ning so  vivid  as  to  be  almost  blinding,  and  in  the  same  breath,  a 
crash  of  thunder.  This,  as  he  well  knew,  was  ominous  of  one  of 
those  deluging  showers  so  common  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and 
be  hastened  to  tree  from  the  fastenings  which  bound  it  to  his  sad- 
dle-bow, a  short  horseman's  cloak.  He  had  scarce  time  to  throw 
it  over  his  shoulders  when  the  rain  commenced  pouring  down,  no 


longer  in  separate  drops,  hut  iu  continuous  streams.  He  knew 
of  no  house  where  he  could  obtain  shelter,  and  that  which  the 
woods  would  afford  Was  fraught  with  too  much  danger,  as  he  was 
warned  by  the  zig  zag  c  hains  of  lightning  which  were  momentari- 
ly descending;  The  wind,  too,  being  in  a  direction  to  dash  the 
rain  full  against  his  face,  it  almost  blinded  him.  He  had  proceed- 
ed in  this  manner  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when,  through  nn  open- 
ing in  the  woods,  he  saw  a  rude  dwelling,  He  cheeked  his  horse, 
and  for  a  moment  remained  doubtful  whether  to  proceed  or  to 
turn  aside  and  seek  such  shelter  as  the  building  would  afford. 
Finally,  Suffering  the  reins  to  fall  loosely  on  his  horse's  neck,  the 
animal  without  hesitation  turned  into  the  opening. 

Wilton  was  soon  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  for  it  could  not  bo 
termed  anything  better.  Back  of  it,  he  discovered  a  small  shed 
partly  formed  by  an  excavation  in  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Leading  his 
horse  under  its  shelter,  he  returned  to  the  door  of  the  hut  and  ven- 
tured to  knock,  though,  by  the  perfect  silence  which  reigned  with- 
in, he  inferred  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  visitor.  At  first,  such 
was  the  unbroken  stillness,  he  thought  the  hut  might  be  uninhab- 
ited, but  he  soon  discovered  indications  to  the  contrary,  such  as  a 
small  pile  of  wood  with  an  axe  lying  near  it,  and  a  few  implements 
of  agriculture. 

Having  knocked  a  second  time,  footsteps  were  almost  immedi- 
ately heard  approaching  the  door,  which,  after  a  stout  wooden  bar 
was  withdrawn,  was  opened  by  a  woman,  rather  coarse  looking, 
yet  not  without  certain  traits  of  countenance  which  might  inspire 
a  degree  of  confidence. 

"  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  shelter  till  the  shower  is 
over '!"  said  he. 

"  Yes — though  you  had  better  not  accept  it,"  was  the  woman's 
reply,  who  at  the  same  time  drew  back  that  he  might  have  a 
chance  to  enter. 

"  Why  had  I  better  not  accept  it  I"  inquired  Wilton,  as  ho 
Stepped  into  a  rather  large  room,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only 
one  which  the  hut  contained. 

"  Because  danger  worse  than  being  exposed  to  a  thunder-shower 
may  overtake  you  here." 

'•  ( If  what  nature  V 

"  You  are  an  American  otliccr  !"  she  said,  interrogativclv. 

"  Yes." 

"  Need  you  ask,  then,  the  kind  of  danger  you're  exposed  to* 
The  gold  of  the  British,  as  you  must  know,  is  every  hour  drawing 
to  their  standard  the  red  men  of  the  forest." 

"  Am  I  more  exposed  to  danger  on  their  account  than  I  should 
be  on  the  road  t" 

"  You  are.  Their  way  would  lie  through  the  forest,  and  you 
might  pass  along  the  road  undiscovered,  or  if  not,  the  speed  of 
your  horse  might  enable  you  to  escape — but  what  can  you  do 
here  against  seven  of  the  fierce  Iroquois  I" 

"  Docs  that  question  mean  that  you  are  expecting  that  number 
here  '." 

"  It  does." 

"  You  have  no  fear  on  your  own  account?" 
"No,  or  I  shouldn't  have,  if  alone." 

"  You  are  on  friendly  terms  then  with  your  expected  guests  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  them,  but  they  know  that  here  they  will 
find  food,  and  dry  boards  to  lie  on.  Yoa  may  think  this  strange, 
but  there  arc  others  besides  Indians  who  accept  bribes — and  what 
can  a  helpless  woman  do,  except  as  she  is  commanded  I" 

"  I  will  leave  you  then,  at  once.  The  worst  of  the  shower  ap- 
pears to  be  already  over,  and  I've  no  right  to  remain,  if  it  will 
bring  you  into  danger." 

Instead  of  answering  him,  she  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  in 
token  of  silence. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  t"  said  slic,  as  a  long-drawn,  piercing  cry 
cut  through  the  duller  sounds  made  by  the  wind  and  rain. 

"  Yes — what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  That  in  a  minute  more  the  Indians  will  be  here.  It  is  their 
signal,  and  I  was  commanded  not  to  unbar  the  door  to  any  except 
them." 

"  I  may  yet  elude  them." 

"  It  is  too  late.  If  you  go  forth,  it  will  only  bo  to  meet  your 
death.  Even  here  your  life  isn't  worth  a  single  whiff  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  if  he — the  owner  of  this  place,  is  with  them." 

While  speaking,  she  had  pulled  forward  a  ladder  which  leaned 
against  one  side  of  the  room,  and  placed  it  against  an  opening 
overhead. 

"  You  must  go  up  into  the  loft,"  said  she,  "  and  then  pull  the 
ladder  up  after  you.  You  must  then  cover  the  open  space  with 
some  pieces  of  board  you'll  find  lying  near.  All  you  will  have  to 
do  then  will  )*■  to  lie  as  still  its  death,  for  these  Indians  have  quick 

cars." 

Without  saying  a  word,  Wilton  snatched  his  cloak  from  tho 
back  of  a  chair,  the  sight  of  which  might  have  excited  suspicion, 
and  ascended  the  ladder,  which,  as  she  had  directed,  he  drew  up 
after  him. 

"  Even  if  Dorson  comes,  you'll  be  safe  enough  now,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned  ;  that  is," —  and  she  turned  pale  at  the  thought  — 
"  if  his  dog  isn't  with  hiin.    If  it  is,  we  are  both  lost." 

A  trampling  of  feet  was  at  this  instant  heard  near  the  hut.  She 
unfastened  the  door  and  threw  it  open,  then  seating  herself  in  a 
corner  of  the  huge  fire-place,  constructed  of  blocks  of  granite,  she 
took  a  pipe,  lit  it  aud  commenced  smoking.  As  she  did  this,  one 
of  the  Indians,  uttering  the  shrill,  whooping  cry  which  hud  told  of 
their  npproach,  bounded  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
others  followed,  the  whole  number,  as  she  had  expected,  being 
seven.  In  the  meantime,  the  woman  sat,  apparently  unmoved, 
smoking  her  pipe. 

"  We  cannot  frighten  the  white  squaw,"  said  he  wke  had  first 
entered. 
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CouM  lie  have  known  how  wildly  her  heart  throbbed,  and  in 
what  heavy  drops  the  perspiration  stood  on  her  forehead,  she 
would  have  sunk  many  degrees  in  his  good  opinion. 

"  Why  should  I  fear  ?"  said  she,  constraining  herself  to  speak 
calmly.  "  The  corn  is  ground,  and  the  venison  steaks  are  ready 
for  the  coals." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  a  new  fear  assailed  her.  Dorson,  though  lie 
hud  not  yet  entered,  might  have  come  with  the  rest,  and,  attracted 
perhaps,  by  some  noise  made  by  the  stranger's  horse,  had  gone  to 
the  shed  to  ascertain  what  it  was.  As  this  thought  flashed  into 
her  mind,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  assumed  an  appearance  of 
indifference,  as  she  inquired  if  Dorson  had  come. 

"  The  white  hunter  finds  plenty  of  game,"  replied  one  of  the 
Indians,  "  and  wont  return  to  his  lodge  till  another  moon." 

This  answer  caused  her  to  breathe  more  freely,  and,  laying 
aside  her  pipe,  she  rose  and  commenced  preparing  supper  for  her 
hungry  guests. 

Meanwhile,  Wilton  could  easily  see  what  was  going  on  through 
one  of  the  numerous  broad  cracks  in  the  loosely  laid  floor  of  the 
loft.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  the  Indians,  whom  the  others 
appeared  to  look  upon  as  their  leader,  they  were  not  very  favor- 
able specimens  of  their  tribe.  They,  however,  undoubtedly  would 
have  looked  much  better,  bad  their  dress  been  confined  to  the  In- 
dian costume,  instead  of  being  incongruously  intermingled  with 
various  garments,  and  of  cast-off  British  uniforms,  among  which 
a  discolored  scarlet  coat  showed  conspicuously.  They  still  retain- 
ed their  hunting-knives  and  tomahawks,  but  the  gun  supplied  the 
place  of  the  more  picturesque  bow  and  quiver. 

At  first,  any  slight  noise  he  made  by  changing  his  position  for 
one  more  comfortable,  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  descending  rain. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  rain,  from  beating  violently 
upon  the  roof,  began  to  descend  softly  and  silently,  and  soon  en- 
tirely ceased,  so  that  the  least  movement  was  in  danger  of  being 
overheard. 

Once,  when  his  limbs  became  so  cramped,  from  having  long  re- 
mained in  the  same  posture,  as  to  be  almost  unendurable,  an  at- 
tempt to  assume  one  that  was  easier  drew  upward  the  glances  of 
seven  pair  of  keen,  piercing  eyes.  The  hostess  also  gave  a  ner- 
vous start,  which,  fortunately,  was  unobserved.  The  Indians  lis- 
tened a  few  moments  to  see  if  the  noise  would  be  repeated,  though, 
in  accordance  with  the  habitual  taciturnity  ascribed  to  them  as  a 
people,  they  forbore  to  make  any  remark  on  the  subject  to  each 
other.  They  did  not  forget  it,  however,  as  was  shown  by  a  steal- 
thv  glance  being  from  time  to  time  directed  towards  the  loft. 
More  than  once,  it  seemed  to  Wilton  that  their  glittering  eyes  met 
his,  though  reason  told  him  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
flickering  light  emitted  from  the  pine-knot  placed  in  the  cotter  of 
the  broad  fire-place  and  from  the  coals  where  the  steaks  were 
broiling,  was  not  strong  enough  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  the 
loft. 

At  last,  the  simultaneous  movement  which  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  hostess  that  the  hoe-cakes  and  venison  were 
readv,  enabled  Wilton  to  wind  round  him  an  old  brown  coverlet 
which  he  found  near,  and  to  press  himself  closely  into  the  narrow 
space  where  the  sloping  roof  met  the  side  of  the  house.  His  next 
care  was  to  draw  towards  him  some  unswingled  flax,  a  large 
quantity  of  which  was  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  so  ar- 
range it  as  carefully,  though  lightly,  cover  him.  He  then,  with  as 
much  composure  as  he  could  assume,  awaited  in  his  wretched 
place  of  concealment,  the  time — for  he  well  knew  it  would  come — 
when  search  would  be  made  to  find  the  cause  of  the  noise  which 
had  excited  suspicion. 

The  meal  was  despatched,  when  the  faint  hope  indulged  in  by 
the  hostess,  that  the  noise  heard  in  the  loft  would  not  be  recalled, 
was  destroyed  by  the  laconic  question  : 

"  AVho's  up  there  V 

Tho  Indian  who  made  this  inquiry,  pointed  to  the  loft  as  ho 
spoke. 

"  Those,  which  a  great  part  of  the  time  are  my  only  company," 
replied  the  woman,  with  an  appearance  of  indifference. 
"I  asked  who?"  said  he,  with  angry  emphasis. 
"  The  rats." 

"  The  white  squaw  is  jeering  me,"  said  he,  a  ferocious  light 
kindling  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  she  answered. 
"  We  will  see." 

As  be  spoke,  he  sprang  upon  the  table  and  quickly  shoved  aside 
one  of  the  loose  boards  overhead.  As  many  others  followed  as 
could  find  a  footing  on  the  table,  with  cries  full  of  an  eager  thirst 
for  blood,  which  caused  the  cold  drops  to  start  from  every  pore  of 
liira,  who  now  bitterly  regretted  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  hut 
when  he  first  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
ho  had  consented  to  follow  the  woman's  advice  and  availed  him- 
self of  so  precarious  a  place  of  concealment.  He  reproached  him- 
self the  more  severely  on  account  of  the  inexcusable  thoughtless- 
ness which  caused  him  to  leave  his  pistols  in  the  holster,  which 
stall  remained  fastened  to  the  saddle.  Had  they  been  ready  to  his 
hand,  he  believed  that  even  yet,  there  would  have  been  a  chance 
for  his  life. 

Standing  on  the  table,  their  heads  and  shoulders  reaching  above 
the  floor  of  the  loft,  the  Indians  peered  round  on  every  side.  The 
hostess  knew  their  silence  to  be  a  good  omen.  She  had  before 
entertained  a  faint  hope,  and  now  she  felt  certain,  that  her  stran- 
ger-guest was,  at  least  temporarily  concealed  from  view.  As  her 
own  life,  she  believed,  as  well  as  his,  hung  on  this  chance,  the  self- 
control  may  be  appreciated,  which  enabled  her  to  preserve  an 
appearance  of  calmness. 

"  You  see  that  I  told  you  the  truth,"  she  ventured  to  say. 

"  There's  something  under  this  flax,"  was  the  reply.  "  Maybe 
the  rat  is  caught  in  a  trap." 


The  next  she  expected  to  hear  was  a  savage  cry  of  exultation, 
and  she  turned  away  to  conceal  the  paleness  which,  she  knew  by 
the  sudden  faintness  which  came  over  her,  must  have  overspread 
her  countenance.  They  had  immediately  commenced  overhaul- 
ing the  large  pile  of  flax  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  As  they  took 
it  up  in  large  handfuls,  they  threw  it  back  where  Wilton  lay,  thus 
more  effectually  concealing  him.  When  they  found  that  there  was 
nothing  beneath  it,  they  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  without  saying  a  word,  sprang  from  the  table. 

"  We  will  rest  till  midnight,"  said  one  of  them.  "  The  moon 
will  then  be  up,  which  will  guide  us  to  the  camp  of  the  white 
chief." 

"  I  will  spread  skins  for  you  to  lie  upon,"  said  the  hostess,  tak- 
ing some  from  a  pile  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

Having  conveniently  arranged  them,  the  red-men,  meanwhile, 
looking  gravely  on,  she  withdrew  to  a  distant,  part  of  the  room, 
where,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  was  to  all  appearance  fast 
asleep.  What  was  feigned  on  her  part,  was  real  as  regarded  her 
tawny  guests ;  who,  lying  in  various  attitudes,  in  a  few  minutes 
had  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber.  When  satisfied  of  this,  she 
softly  rose  and  stole  through  a  back  entrance  by  which  she  could 
gain  access  to  the  shed,  for  more  than  once  Wilton's  horse,  which 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  to  attend  to,  had  given  audible 
signs  of  impatience.  •She  returned  and  resumed  htr  place  in  the 
chair,  but  the  agony  of  fear  through  which  she  had  passed  had 
driven  away  all  inclination  to  sleep.  That  of  the  Indians  contin- 
ued to  he  deep  and  heavy,  as  one  tedious  hour  after  another  wore 
away,  without  anything  to  indicate  their  silent  lapse  to  either  of 
the  impatient  watchers. 

The  fire  had  gone  down  and  was  nearly  out,  though  a  fdint 
uncertain  glimmer  would  now  and  then,  for  a  moment,  play  on  the 
smoke-stained  walls.  At  length  a  soft,  silvery  light  shone  in  at 
the  high,  unglazed  window,  and  fell  full  upon  the  face  of  one  of 
the  sleeping  Indians.  It  roused  him,  and  half  rising  from  bin  re- 
cumbent posture,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  round.  The 
noise  be  made,  slight  as  it  was,  awoke  the  others. 

"  The  moon  is  up"  and  will  show  us  the  trail,"  said  he,  who  first 
woke.    "  We  will  go." 

They  all  started  to  their  feet,  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
gone.  The  woman  did  not  move  till  the  noise  of  their  receding 
footsteps  was  lost  in  the  distance.  She  then  rose,  fastened  the 
door  and  placed  something  against  the  only  window  which  the  hut 
contained,  so  that  a  light  could  not  be  seen  by  a  person  without ; 
she  lit  a  pine  knot,  which  she  placed  on  a  ledge  of  the  rudely  con- 
structed fire  place,  in  default  of  anything  which  might  serve  as  a 
candlestick. 

Wilton,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  crept  from  his  confined  and 
uncomfortable  quarters,  found  himself  so  benumbed,  that  even  if 
the  low  roof  had  permitted,  he  would  at  first  have  been  unable  to 
rise  to  his  feet. 

"  Come,"  said  the  hostess,  when  she  had  lit  the  torch,  "  you 
must  prepare  to  be  away.  Day  will  break  in  less  than  two  hours, 
and  then,  if  not  before,  more  of  the  redskins  may  be  here." 

"  Why  should  you  expect  them  ?" 

"  They  know  that  here  they  can  have  food.  Dorson  has  so 
agreed.    Be  quick,  and  let  down  the  ladder." 

Wilton  obeyed,  and  having  descended,  remarked  that  he  must 
go  and  sec  to  his  horse. 

"  Your  horse  has  been  cared  for,"  she  replied,  "  though  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  look  to  him  yourself." 

She  had  already  kindled  a  fire,  and  by  the  time  Wilton  had  re- 
turned from  the  stable,  some  choice  slices  of  venison  which  she 
had  purposely  reserved,  were  nearly  ready.  These,  with  a  wheaten 
loaf  and  a  cup  of  excellent  souchong  pretty  liberally  dealt  from  a 
canister  of  lackered  ware,  produced  from  some  mysterious  corner, 
constituted  a  meal,  which  by  Wilton  was  highly  relished  after  an 
abstinence  of  twelve  hours,  notwithstanding  the  peril  to  which  he 
he  had  recently  been  exposed. 

"  Do  not  think  me  actuated  merely  by  a  spirit  of  curiosity," 
said  he,  when,  having  finished  his  meal,  he  rose  from  the  table, 
"  if  I  venture  to  express  a  wish  to  know  the  name  of  one  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  beyond  what  I  may  never  be  able  to  pay." 

"  My  name  is  Burmann — Christina  Burmann,  and  my  parents 
came  from  Germany  when  I  was  only  two  or  three  years  old." 

"  You  are  not  the  wife  of  this  Dorsou,  then,  that  you  have 
spoken  of." 

"  No — ho  is  my  step-brother,  and  is  a  bad  man." 

"  Why  not  leave  him  then  V 

"  How  can  I  ?    I  have  no  home  except  the  one  he  gives  me." 

"  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  home." 

"  That  is  true — but  where  else  can  I  go  ?" 

"  Some  day  it  may  be  different." 

"  There  is  little  hope  of  that.    Do  you  return  this  way  V 
"  Yes." 

"And  yet  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  call." 

"  Should  you  wish  to  know  my  fate  hereafter,  if  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, inquire  for  Wilton  Richmond." 
"  I  sha'n't  forget." 

Thanking  her  warmly  for  her  kindness,  Wilton  now  took  leave, 
having  first  placed  a  piece  of  gold  in  a  place  where  he  knew  she 
would  be  sure  to  find  it.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  he  was  again  on 
the  road,  with  an  unclouded  moon  to  light  his  way,  while  the  air, 
rendered  cool  and  bal-iy  by  the  late  shower,  revived  and  exhila- 
rated bis  spirits. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A    STAGE-COACH  ACQUAINTANCE. 

When  Bessie  Hamlen's  father  found  that  hostilities  had  actu- 
ally commenced  bctwe.n  tho  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  his 


wife,  by  his  request,  wrote  for  her  to  return  home.  His  views  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  the  war  being  entirely  different  from 
those  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  he  was  not  willing  that 
his  daughter  should  prolong  her  visit.  He  probably  would  not 
have  consented  to  her  going,  had  he  been  at  home,  but  an  annual 
visit,  ever  since  they  were  children,  hail  been  interchanged  between 
her  and  her  cousin  Edith,  and  as  the  usual  time  for  her  going  had 
arrived,  Mi-.  Hamlen  had  permitted  her  to  make  the  visit,  as  she 
knew  of  no  reason  for  non-compliance  with  a  long-established 
custom. 

Some  ventured  to  whisper  among  themselves,  that  a  constitu- 
tional love  of  case,  rather  than,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  a 
love  of  country,  gave  a  bias  to  his  political  principles.  This  might 
or  might  not,  have  been  true.  At  any  rate,  those  best  acquainted 
with  his  disposition  and  habits,  would  not  have  imagined  that  his 
patriotism  was  of  so  ardent  and  active  a  nature  as  to  make  him 
wish  for  an  opportunity  to  be  "  set  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle," 
the  place  assigned  to  Uriah,  the  Hittite. 

Mr.  Hamlen's  home  was  on  the  northern  shore  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tensive and  highly  cultivated  grounds,  which  bore  ample  testimo- 
ny to  the  opulence  of  the  owner. 

Bessie  was  expecting  to  stay,  at  least,  four  or  five  weeks  longer 
with  her  cousin,  when  she  received  her  mother's  letter.  It  in- 
formed her  that  Mr.  Marshton,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  whom 
Bessie  was  well  acquainted,  was  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  resid- 
ing only  a  few  miles  from  her  Uncle  Grosvenor,  and  that  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  for  her  to  return  in  company  with  him. 

"  Is  your  letter  from  home?"  inquired  Edith,  when  Bessie  had 
finished  reading  it. 

"  Yes,  it  is  from  my  mother,  and  she  says  that  father  wishes  me 
to  return  home." 

"  Why,  you  haven't  staid  half  as  long  as  usual !  Has  anything 
happened  t" 

"  Mother  doesn't  say  that  there  has." 

"  How  soon  must  you  go'!" 

"  I  am  to  start  next  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Marshton,  a  noar 
neighbor  of  ours,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Olney,  his  daughter,  is 
going  then,  and  he  will  take  charge  of  me." 

"  Wilton  thought  he  might  get  a  chance  to  ride  over,  and  spend 
an  hour  with  us,  next  Monday  evening." 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  sha'n't  see  him  now.  I  may  never  see  him 
again." 

Edith  felt  that  what  Bessie  said  was  only  too  true,  though  her 
answer  was  cheerful  and  full  of  hope. 


It  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  balmiest  of  summer  mornings 
that  Bessie  waved  her  final  farewell  from  the  coach  window,  to  her 
uncle  and  cousin.  Eor  some  timej  the  pain  of  parting  with  Edith, 
who  was  more  like  a  sister  to  her  than  a  cousin,  added  to  which, 
as  must  be  confessed,  was  many  a  sharp  regret  at  the  necessity 
that  compelled  her  to  return  home  without  once  more  seeing  Wil- 
ton Richmond,  prevented  her  from  taking  any  notice  of  her  fel- 
low-passengers. She  only  knew  that  besides  Mr.  Marshton  and 
herself,  there  were  but  two,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  and  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  was  his  son. 

Bessie  had  the  whole  of  the  back  seat  to  herself,  the  gentleman 
and  his  son  occupying  the  middle  one,  and  the  forward  one  hav- 
ing been  taken  posses -ion  of  by  Mr.  Marshton.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  there  was  a  fifth  passenger  to  share  it  with  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  slightly  built  man,  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
or  a  little  older.  His  countenance  was  singular,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, strongly  marked.  His  brows  were  heavy  and  projecting, 
denoting  a  pretty  strong  development  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
a  trait  of  countenance  rendered  more  observable  by  the  low,  re- 
ceding forehead.  His  hair,  black  as  jet,  was  of  that  lank,  oily 
kind  which  cleaves  together  in  flakes,  and  is  often  found  in  con- 
nection with  a  corresponding  facial  unctiousness  ;  a  combination 
which,  in  accordance  with  some  hypothesis  more  easily  realized 
than  explained,  is  thought  to  impart  to  their  owner  that  peculiar 
look  of  meekness,  which  is  often  taken  for  cunning  and  hypocrisy. 

For  the  first  half  hour  all  the  passengers  remained  silent,  when 
the  man  just  described,  abruptly  addressed  Mr.  Marshton. 

"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Hamlen  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  have,"  was  Mr.  Marshton's  answer.  "  The  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman by  tho  name  of  Geoffrey  Hamlen  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  mine." 

"  Ah — indeed — that  is  fortunate,  as  it  gives  me  the  promise  of 
your  company  during  the  whole  of  my  journey.  The  Hon.  Geof- 
frey Hamlen  is  an  old  friend  of  mine." 

Bessie,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Hamlen,  raised  her  eyes 
for  tlje  first  time  after  entering  the  coach,  and  looked  towards  the 
speaker.  They  quickly  fell,  however,  for  they  encountered  his, 
which  were  fixed  on  her  face  with  a  look  of  unequivocal  admi- 
ration. Judging  by  a  few  of  his  next  questions,  he  did  not  sus- 
pect that  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Hamlen  he  was  on  his 
way  to  sec. 

"  I  have  been  told,"  said  he,  "that  Mr.  Hamlen  is  immensely 
rich — that  he  owns  hind  enough  for  a  principality  in  Germany. 
Have  1  been  rightly  informed'!" 

"  He  is,  without  doubt,  very  well  off,"  was  Mr.  Marshton's 
answer. 

"  Has  he  any  children  to  inherit  his  wealth  1" 
"  He  has  only  one  child." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  have  heard  that  ho  has  a  daughter." 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  being  further  questioned  respecting 
what,  in  consideration  of  Bessie's  presence,  was  rather  an  awk- 
ward subject,  Mr.  Marshton  was  about  to  make  known  to  the  in- 
quisitive etraugor,  that  the  young  lady  present  was  Mr.  Hamlen's 
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daughter.  Bessie,  however,  who  divined  his  purpose,  pave  him 
a  significant  look  to  prevent  its  execution,  for  she  was  curious  to 
know  in  what  manner  the  catechism  would  proceed. 

"Is  the  daughter  single  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

"  She  is." 

"  But  is  spoken  for  before  this  time,  I  dare  say." 
"  Likely  enough." 

"An  answer  which  I  suppose  means  that  she  is.  Who  may  the 
fortunate  man  bo  !" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  cannot  take  it  npon  me  to  say.  Though  Miss 
Hamlen  and  I  are  very  good  friends,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  her 
confidant." 

"  It's  my  belief  that  the  name  of  the  young  man,  or  boy,  I 
might  rather  say,  is  Wilton  Richmond,"  said  the  stranger,  casting 
an  oblique  glance  towards  Mr.  Marshton. 

"I  don't  often  attempt  to  shake  any  one's  belief,"  Mr.  Marsh- 
ton  replied,  "  as  it  commonly  proves  to  be  labor  spent  in  vain." 

And  turning  bis  face  to  the  window,  he  appeared  to  be  intent 
on  viewing  the  scenery.  Bessie  followed  his  example,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  being  stared  at  by  the  disagreeable  stranger, 
whose  name,  she  subsequently  ascertained,  was  Ishmael  Withers. 

Bessie  did  not  arrive  at  her  father's  house  till  Wednesday  even- 
ing. During  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  time,  as  far  as  Mr 
Withers  was  concerned,  she  bad  preserved  her  incognito,  Mr. 
Marshton  having,  by  her  request,  avoided  having  called  her  by 
name.  As  she  expected,  Mr.  Withers  called  in  the  morning,  but 
she  took  care  to  be  out  of  sight.  Although  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  he  was  on  such  intimate  terms  with  her  father  that  he  called 
without  ceremony  at  any  time  he  chose,  she  continued  to  avoid 
meeting  him.  It  was  not  long  l>efore  her  father  spoko  to  her  on 
the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Withers,"  said  he,  "has  promised  to  take  tea  with  us  this 
afternoon,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  present.  I  was  not  aware 
t  wit  you  had  alwavs  been  absent  from  the  room  when  he  called,  till 
this  morning  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  my  daughter." 

"  I've  seen  him,  if  I  haven't  been  introduced  to  him,  and  I  don't 
like  him." 

"  You  shouldn't  say  that  of  any  person  I  call  my  friend." 

"  0  father,  do  you  cull  Mr.  Withers  your  friend  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do.  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  He  is  a  man  of  influence, 
as  I  have  heard,  and  belongs  to  a  good  family." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  he  doesn't  resemble  the  family  ho  belongs  to 
then." 

"  You  will  please  make  no  more  remarks  of  that  nature.  And 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  may  as  well  warn  you  against,  now 
that  I  have  a  good  opportunity." 

"  What  is  it,  father  !"  said  Bessie,  finding  that  her  father  hesi- 
tated a  little.    "  What  do  you  wish  to  warn  me  against?" 

"  Against  your  any  longer  corresponding  with  Wilton  Rich- 
mond. It  is  my  desire,  that  from  this  time  the  correspondence  be 
entirely  broken  off." 

"  I  thought  that  you  liked  Wilton,  and  that  you  were  willing  we 
should  write  to  each  other." 

"  If  I  was  willing  once,  I'm  no  longer  so." 

"  I  may  at  least  write  him  a  few  words  of  explanation." 
■  "  Not  a  single  syllable.     I  didn't  suppose  that  he  would  be 
among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  an  unjust  war." 

"  He  doesn't  consider  it  unjust — neither  does  Uncle  Grosvcnor." 

"  Your  Uncle  Grosvenor's  opinion  needn't  be  cited.  Wo  all 
know  how  headstrong  he  is." 

Bessie  attempted  to  reply,  but  he  silenced  her  with  an  angry 
gesture. 

"  We  wont  enlarge  upon  the  subject  now,"  said  he.  "  You  will 
bear  in  mind,  that  you  are  to  assist  your  mother  and  me  to  enter- 
tain Mr.  Withers,  and  that  you  arc  to  do  it  cheerfully  too, — or,  at 
least,  with  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness." 

Mr.  Hamlen  had  been  called  an  easy,  good-natured  man,  and 
Bessie  was  not  only  deeply  grieved,  but  almost  frightened  at  his 
angry  manner'  even  more  marked,  than  his  words.  The  truth 
was,  ho  was  apathetic,  rather  than  good-tempered,  and  when 
roused,  his  illy  disciplined  passions  were  not  readily  controlled. 
Bessie  sought  her  mother,  and  told  her  what  had  passed  between 
her  father  and  herself. 

"  It  is  what  I've  been  expecting,"  said  Mrs.  Hamlen.  "  You 
wont  make  any  attempt  to  elude  your  father's  commands." 

"  O  no,  but  it  is  so  hard  not  to  be  allowed  to  explain  to  Wilton 
why  our  correspondence  is  to  be  broken  oft'." 

"  Write  to  Edith,  and  she  can  tell  him." 

"Yes,  but  then  I  should  so  much  prefer  doing  it  myself." 

"  '  Bide  your  time,'  my  daughter.  Bo  careful  to  do  right,  and 
all,  so  we  may  hope,  will  come  out  right  in  the  end." 

Mr.  Withers  did  not  fail  to  make  his  appearance  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Hamlen  met  him  at  the  door,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  presence  of  his  w  iie  and  daughter.  He  entered  the  room 
in  a  kind  of  stealthy,  gliding  manner,  and  there  was  that  in  his 
whole  appearance,  which  excited  still  more  in  the  heart  of  Bessie 
that  feeling  of  repugnance  produced  by  the  first  sight  of  him,  so 
that  it  now  nearly  amounted  to  loathing. 

He  started  a  little,  as  he  recognized  in  Bessie  the  young  lady,  ho 
had  met  in  the  stage-coach,  and  for  a  moment — for  the  questions 
he  had  asked  Mr.  Marshton  flashed  upon  his  mind — he  was  a  little 
embarrassed  ;  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  fur  notwithstanding 
the  meekness  of  his  looks  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  abashed, 
he  met  her  the  same  as  he  would  had  he  never  before  seen  her. 

Bessie  and  even  Mrs.  Hamlen  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
uncommon  attention,  and  even  deference,  with  which  Mr.  Hamlen 
treated  him.  It  seemed  impossible  not  to  imagine  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  some  covert  reason. 

Bessie  gat  by  a  window,  busy  with  some  needle-work,  and  Mr. 
Withers  soon  drew  his  chair  near  hers.    She  involuntarily  shrunk 


back,  as  preparatory  to  speaking,  he  bent  towards  her,  and  assumed 
a  confidential  air. 

"  You  may  depend  on  my  discretion,  Miss  Hamlen,"  said  he, 
looking  at  her  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  the  same  as  she  had 
seen  him  look  at  Mr.  Marshton,  when  in  the  stage-coach. 

"  Sir?"  said  she  interrogatively,  for  a  moment  raising  her  eyes 
to  his,  with  a  look  of  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  You  don't  take  my  meaning." 

"  I  certainly  don't." 

"  Wilton  Richmond  [his  voice  dropped  still  lower  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  name]  was  mentioned  the  first  day  I  had  the  felicity 

to  travel  in  company  with  you." 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  mentioned  him." 

"  And  from  a  certain  remark  I  made,  you  must  be  aware,  that  I 
knew  this  Richmond  was  a  sweatheart  of  yours  ;  a  circumstance 
which  I  Suppose  you  wouldn't  wish  to  have  come  to  your  father's 
ears,  seeing  he  is  so  hard  against  the  young  man  on  account  of  his 
political  principles,  and  so  I  came  to  the  very  natural  conclusion 
that  as  your  father  and  I  arc  hand  and  glove  as  it  were,  you  might 
sull'cr  some  uneasiness,  lest  I  should  turn  informer  against  you — 
betray  you,  as  one  might  say.  But  you  needn't  be  afraid,  Miss 
Bessie,  the  secret  shall  rest  between  ourselves." 

This  was  said  in  a  soft,  wheedling  way,  which  to  Bessie,  as  well 
as  the  proposition  of  sharing  a  secret  with  him  of  any  kind,  what- 
ever, was  inexpressibly  disgusting.  He  probably  mistook  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  for  he  immediately  added  : 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid — I  am  maki  g  no  attempt  to  deceive 
you — I  mean  precisely  as  I  say.  As  I've  already  said,  you  may 
depend  on  my  discretion." 

"I  certainly  shall  not  dispute  your  assertion,"  she  replied,  "but 
as  there  are  no  concealments  of  any  kind  between  cither  of  my 
parents  and  myself,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
your  forbearance." 

"  I'm  truly  glad  to  hear  it.  What  you  say  about  not  having 
any  concealments  between  yourself  and  parents,  has  raised  you  a 
hundred  per  cent.,  as  it  were,  in  my  good  opinion.  I  might  have 
known,  that  an  angel  like  you  must  be  incapable  of  entertaining 
even  a  wrong  thought.  And  so,  after  all,  perhaps  this  Wilton 
Richmond  and  you  are  not  on  the  good  terms  I  supposed  you  to  be." 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Withers,  if  I  venture  to  remark, 
that  though  there  may  be  no  concealments  between  my  parents  and 
myself,  as  respects  Wilton  Richmond,  or  any  other  person,  I  know 
no  reason  why  I  should  bestow  my  confidence  on  a  stranger." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  took  a  seat  by  her  mother,  as  the 
best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  conversation,  equally  imperti- 
nent and  disagreeable. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COTTAGE  OF  DAUE  ANSTIS. 

Something  like  a  week  afterward,  Bessie,  as  she  often  did,  went 
to  carry  some  cakes  and  other  delicacies,  such  as  are  not  attainable 
by  the  poor,  to  a  woman  who  lived  in  a  little  house  nestled  down 
in  a  hollow  of  some  wild  and  craggy  hills,  at  the  southwest  extrem- 
ity of  her  father's  domain.  She  found  Dame  Anstis,  as  she  was 
called,  sitting  just  outside  the  door,  at  her  wheel,  spinning  linen. 
The  sun  was  getting  low,  but  through  a  break  among  the  hills,  a 
broad  belt  of  sunshine  fell  across  the  little  moss-grown  cottage, 
and  her  whose  home  was  beneath  its  roof.  All  around  was  in 
deep  shadow,  making  the  sunshine  look  brighter,  and  the  bit  of 
blue  sky  overhead  seem  softer  and  more  delicious.  Bessie  stopped 
a  minute  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen  and  listened,  for  Dame  Anstis 
was  singing  an  old  New  England  ballad,  commemorative  of  Love- 
well's  fight,  in  low,  chanting  notes,  to  which  the  humming  of  her 
spinning  wheel  formed  no  inappropriate  accompaniment.  Sho 
was  singing  the  subjoined  stanza,  the  words  of  which  Bessie  could 
pluinly  distinguish : 

11  When  pone,  my  Mary,  think  of  me, 

And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  ought,  who  UYes  for  thee, 

And  come  at  last,  in  victory." 

When  she  had  finished  the  stanza,  Bessie,  finding  that  she  did 
not  see  her,  stepped  forward. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  '  Bright  Bessie,'  "  said  Anstis,  without 
ceasing  to  turn  her  wheel. 

"  Were  you  ?  Well,  I've  come  on  purpose  to  bring  you  somo  of 
those  cakes  and  tarts  you  are  so  fond  of." 

"  Thank  you.  But  how  is  this  *"  said  Anstis,  peering  into  her 
face.  "  You  are  not  the  '  Bright  Bessie '  you  were  the  last  timo 
you  were  here.  You  smile  the  same  as  you  did  then,  but  there  is 
a  mournful  light  uway  down  in  the  depths  of  your  eyes.  I  know 
what  has  done  it." 

"  What  has  done  it,  good  mother  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  your  hand,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

It  was  not  without  a  slight  thrill  of  fear  that  Bessie  held  out  her 
hand  for  her  inspection.  Anstis  took  hold  of  it,  and  for  a  few 
moments  followed  with  her  eye  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  lines, 
which,  with  many  a  graceful  curve,  crossed  the  soft,  rosy  palm. 

"  The  lines  lose  themselves  in  such  a  way,"  said  she,  "  I  can 
make  nothing  of  them.  But,  last  night,  I  looked  at  the  stars. 
They  were  as  golden  letters  to  me,  on  the  dark  blue  sky.  I  read 
them." 

"And  what  did  they  tell  you  ?" 

"  That  the  shadow  of  an  evil  and  a  dark-minded  man  has  fallen 
across  the  path  of  '  Bright  Bessie.'  " 
"  What  more  did  they  tell  you  ?" 

"  That  the  same  shadow  would  darken  the  path  of  him  of  the 
heart  and  open  hand,  who  is  gone  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country." 

Bessie  felt  a  chill  creep  over  her  as  the  hateful  form  of  Ishmael 
Withers  rose  in  imagination  before  her. 


"  Even  now,"  resumed  Anstis,  "  he  is  weaving  villanous  plot 
in  the  dark  chambers  of  his  brain,  which,  if  successful,  will  cost 
the  young,  noble-minded  and  generous  man  his  life,  and  make 

yours  miserable." 

"  May  they  not  be  hindered  ?" 

"  They  might,  if  the  boy  Hammctt  were  here,  for  I  can  weave 
as  cunning  plots  as  Ishmael  Withers.  Hnmmett  has  a  true  heart 

cool  head  and  swift  foot,  and  can  execute  them." 
"  Your  nephew  is  absent  now  ?" 
"  Yes — this  is  the  twelfth  day  since  he  left  me." 
"  When  will  he  return  ?" 

"  He  should  have  been  here  the  tenth.  If,  with  the  close  ot 
another  day  he  comes  not  back,  I  shall  know  that  somo  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  him." 

"  And  must  I  remain  passive  ?  May  I  not  do  something  to 
avert  the  danger  which  yon  say  is  impending  over  Wilton  Rich- 
mond ?" 

"  Not  yet.  Your  path  is  dark.  Wait  till  the  light  breaks  In 
upon  it.  In  the  meantime,  keep  your  heart  puro  and  your  tongue 
from  uttering  evil." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  the  sun's  broad  disk  sunk  below  the 

horizon. 

"  You  must  go  now,  Bessie,"  said  she.  "  If  Hammctt  were  here 
to  guide  you  across  that  dreary  moor,  you  might  stay  till  the  stars 
shine.  Now,  if  you  wait  till  dark,  you  may  miss  the  firm  path, 
and  then,  though  your  steps  are  light  and  free  as  the  fawn's,  they 
might  sink  in  the  black,  soft  mud  of  the  feu." 

"  I  shall  be  across  the  moor  long  before  dark,"  said  Bessie, 
taking  the  basket  which  Anstis  handed  her,  after  removing  the 
contents. 

"  IT  you  should  meet  Ishmael  Withers,  let  him  see  that  you 
don't  fear  him.  He  carries  a  coward's  heart  in  his  bosom,  and 
will  quail  before  the  light  of  a  calm  and  fearless  eye,  even  if  its 
light  shine  upon  him  from  beneath  the  smooth,  white  brow  of  my 
1  Bright  Bessie.' " 

"  1  don't  think  I  shall  meet  him,"  said  Bessie.  "No  one  but 
mother  knew  that  I  was  coming  here." 

"  In  two  days  come  again." 

"  I  will  if  I  can.    Good-by,  Dame  Anstis." 

"  Good-by,  Bessie,  and  don't  let  thoughts  of  that  evil-minded 
man  trouble  you,  but  be  cautious  and  circumspect." 

"  What  you  say  gives  mo  courage,"  said  Bessie. 

And  tripping  lightly  along,  she  turned  at  the  entrance  of  the 
glen,  and  once  more  bid  Anstis  good-by.  She  soon  came  to  the 
moor,  but  tho  sinuous  path  which  crossed  it  was  firm,  though  so 
narrow  that  she  needed  all  the  light  afforded  by  tho  fading  twilight 
to  avoid  stepping  aside.  The  rest  of  the  way  was  through  broad, 
open  fields  and  flowery  lanes,  except  a  narrow  belt  of  woodland. 
She  had  crossed  it  half  way  when  sho  heard  some  one  coming 
towards  her.  She  was  prevented  from  seeing  who  it  was  by  the 
gloom  of  tho  woods,  but  fearing  that  it  might  be  Ishmael  With- 
ers, she  turned  to  go  back.  The  next  moment  the  person  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Bessie,  it  is  I,"  said  a  clear,  pleasant 

voice. 

She  was  not  afraid,  for  she  knew  very  well  that  the  voice  was 

Hammett's,  the  nephew  of  Anstis. 

"  It's  getting  dark  now.  Let  me  go  with  you  till  you  arrive  in 
sight  of  home,"  said  the  hoy. 

Bessie  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  she  felt  still  more  grateful 
to  him,  when,  on  emerging  from  the  woods,  she  saw  Ishmael 
Withers  dart  quickly  behind  a  clump  of  trees. 

[to  bb  continued.] 


DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  DEATH. 

Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a  more  remarkable  instance  ot 
desperate  courage  than  that  shown  by  the  ofticers  and  crew  of  an 
English  privateer,  called  the  Terrible,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Death,  ot  twenty-six  guns  and  two  hundred  men.  On  the 
2.'id  of  December,  1757,  he  engaged  and  made  prize  of  a  large 
French  ship,  from  St.  Maloes,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which 
be  had  his  brother  and  sixteen  seamen  killed.  He  then  secured 
his  prize  with  forty  men,  and  directed  his  course  for  England ;  but 
in  a  few  days  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Vengeance, 
of  thirty-six  guns,  a  privateer,  oft'  St.  Domingo.  Their  first  step 
was  to  attack  the  prize,  which  was  easily  re-taken ;  the  two  ships 
then  bore  down  upon  the  Terrible,  whose  mainmast  was  cut  away 
by  the  first  broadside.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  Terri- 
ble maintained  such  a  furious  engagement  against  both,  as  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  The  French 
commander  and  his  second  lieutenant  were  killed,  with  two-thirdi 
of  his  company  ;  but  the  gallant  Captain  Death,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  ofticers  and  almost  his  whole  crew  having  met  with  the 
same  fate,  his  ship  was  boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no  more 
than  twenty-six  persons  alive,  sixteen  of  whom  were  mutilated 
by  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  the  other  ten  grievously 
wounded  !  The  ship  itself  lay  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  and 
the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of  horror  and  desolation.  The  victor 
itself  was  so  shattered  that  it  was  scarcely  able  to  tow  the  Terri- 
ble into  St.  Maloes,  where  she  was  beheld  with  astonishment  and 
terror.  This  adventure  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  a 
liberal  subscription  was  raised  for  the  support  of  Death's  widow, 
and  that  part  of  the  crew  which  survived  the  engagement.  There 
w  as  a  strange  combination  of  names  belonging  to  this  privateer — 
the  Terrible  was  equipped  at  Execution  Dock,  commanded  by 
Captain  Death  ;  his  lieutenant  was  named  Devil,  and  the  surgeon's 
name  was  Ghost. — Chronicles  of  the  Sea. 


I  have  observed  that  most  ladies  who  have  had  what  is  consid- 
ered as  an  education,  have  no  idea  of  an  education  progressive 
through  life.  Having  attained  a  certain  measure  of  accom- 
plishment, knowledge,  manners,  etc.,  they  consider  themselves 
as  made  up,  and  so  take  their  station  :  they  are  pictures  which,  be- 
ing quite  finished,  arc  now  put  in  a  frame — a  gilded  one,  if  pos- 
sible— and  hung  up  in  permanence  of  beauty  I — permanence,  that 
is  to  say,  till  old  Time,  with  his  rude  and  dirty  fingers,  soil  the 
charming  colors. — Foster. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  OF  MONTREAL. 

We  present  on  this  page  an  accurate 
and  pleasing  general  view  of  the  city  of 
Montreal,  the  principal  city  and  second 
commercial  port  of  British  America,  and 
connected  hy  railroad  with  Plattsburg, 
Portland,  Boston  and  New  York.  The  fa- 
cility of  intercommunication  has  rendered 
us  near  neighbors  to  the  good  citizens  of 
Montreal.  The  city  is  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ottawa  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 420  miles  north  of  Now  York,  and 


and  the  houses,  generally  in  the  French  stylo,  dark  and  gloomy 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  lighted  with 
gas.  The  principal  public  buildings,  most  of  which  are  on  the 
Rue  Notre  Dame,  are  the  Town  Hall,  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  large  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor, 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  designed  for  female  instruction,  the 
General  Hospital,  two  convents,  English  and  Scotch  churches,  the 
court  house,  new  jail,  government  house,  Nelson's  monument,  the 
barracks,  the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  (which  is  capable  of 
containing  from  10,000  to  12,000  persons,  255  1-2  feet  in  length, 
by  134  1-2  feet  wide,  and  with  six  towers,  three  of  which  in  front 
are  220  feet  high),  and  the  Market  House,  a  magnificent  pile  with 
a  lofty  dome,  fronting  the  wharf.    There  are  also  a  library  and 


INTERIOR  OF  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CATHERINE 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  CATHERINE. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  represents  the  interior  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  Greek  convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  the  Holy  Land,  being  that  where  the  law  was 
communicatod  to  Moses  by  the  Almighty.  The  convent  is  en- 
closed on  all  sides  by  lofty  walls ;  and  being  in  the  midst  of  a  pop- 
ulation inimical  to  the  Christian  faith,  it  was  built  on  the  brow  of 
a  precipice,  the  only  means  of  access  and  egress  being  by  a  basket 
raised  and  lowered  by  ropes  and  pulleys.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  which  the  traveller  can  visit.  The  massive  and 
simple  style  of  the  interior  architecture  is  peculiar.  The  effect  of 
those  ponderous  pillars  and  heavy  arches  is 
very  solemn,  as  seen  by  the  "  dim  religious 
light  "  which  fills  the  interior,  lighting  up  the 
prominent  points  of  the  architecture,  and 
casting  heavy  shadows  from  the  columns 
and  projections.  The  peculiar  situation  of 
the  church  gives  it  additional  interest. 


600  miles  from  the  sea.  Latitude,  45  deg. 
30  mill,  north  ;  longitude,  73  deg.  55  min. 
west.  The  city  occupies  a  narrow  tract 
about  two  miles  wide  between  Royal 
Mount,  which  is  a  beautiful  eminence,  and 
the  river.  It  was  founded  in  1640,  under 
the  name  of  Ville-Marie,  on  the  site  of  the 
Indian  village  of  Hoehelaga.  In  1760, 
shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  it 
was  taken  by  the  English.  In  1849,  the 
scat  of  government  was  removed  to  Quebec, 
a  mob  having  burned  the  parliament  house 
and  the  adjoining  library.  In  1 852,  a  large 
part  of  the  city  was  laid  waste  by  a  destructive  fire.  The  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  town  offer  a  strong  contrast.  In  the  former 
the  streets  are  broad  and  well  lighted,  and  the  houses  handsome 
and  commodious.  The  material  chiefly  used  in  building  is  a 
grayish  stone;  the  roofs  are  covered  with  sheets  of  tin,  and  these 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
spires  and  towers,  give  the  place  a  very  attractive  aspect  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  main  street,  running  on  the  centre 
of  the  ridge  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  called  Notre  Dame  Street. 
St.  James  Street,  further  west,  is  broader  and  more  elegant.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill-paved, 


WILLIAM  SMITH  O'BRIEN, 

THE  IRISH  PATRIOT. 

The  accompanying  head  is  an  excellent 
and  authentic  likeness  of  William  Smith 
O'Brien,  who  is  now,  after  his  tedious  ex- 
ile, returned  to  his  native  land,  and  the 
home  of  his  fathers.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  Edward  O'Brien,  baronet,  of  county 
Clare,  Ireland,  who  sat  for  several  years  in 
tho  Irish  parliament.  Born  in  1806,  he 
was  educated  at  Harrow  School  and  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  in  1827  was  elected 
a  mombcr  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Ennis.  Though  sometimes  acting  with 
tho  whigs,  he  did  not  consider  himself  a 
party  man.  He  spoke  occasionally  with 
effect,  and  as  he  exhibited  an  aptitude  for 
business,  was  placed  on  several  important 
committees.  In  1837,  he  voted  against  a 
measure  introduced  by  the  whig  ministry  ; 
and  his  vote  having  placed  the  government 
in  the  minority,  the  ministers  were  forced 
to  resign.  Mr.  O'Connell  denounced  him 
on  that  occasion,  but  he  was  sustained  by 
his  constituency,  and  returned  to  parlia- 
ment from  Limerick.  In  1843,  he  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  Arms  act  for  Ireland, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation for  his  vote.  He  became  an  ac- 
tive member  of  that  association,  but  with- 
drew with  others  on  the  passage  of  Mr. 
John  O'Conncll's  peace  resolutions, — 
joining  in  the  new  party  organization  that 
resulted  therefrom.  After  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1848,  he  was  very  bold  in  tho 
expression  of  his  views,  both  in  parliament 
and  in  Ireland,  and  was  brought  to  trial 
with  Mr.  Meagher  for  sedition.  The  gov- 
ernment failed  to  convict  him,  and  he  was 
liberated.  He  was  afterwards  arrested, 
tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death  ; 
but  his  punishment  was  commuted  to 
transportation  to  Van  Piemen's  land.  Dur- 
ing the  Eastern  war  he  received  permission 
to  visit  Europe,  and  latterly  to  return  to 
Great  Britain,  of  which  it  appears  he  has 
availed  himself.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  great  resolution,  and  a  sincere  lover 
of  his  native  land. 


SMITH  O'BRIEN,  THE  IRISH  PATRIOT. 


reading-room,  a  society  of  natural  history,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
the  Canadian  institute,  Merchants'  Exchange,  mercantile  library, 
and  an  agricultural  association.  The  largest  banking-houses  in 
British  North  America  have  their  head  offices  here,  which  are 
mostly  situated  on  the  Place  d'Armes.  The  tubular  iron  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  will  cost  about  $2,000,000.  The  harbor 
is  fine,  and  the  quays  are  said  by  some  to  be  the  finest  in  America. 
They  extend  for  several  miles,  presenting  a  vast  extent  of  beauti- 
ful masonwork.  The  city  is  divided  from  the  river  by  a  terrace  of 
gray  limestone.  The  commerce  of  Montreal  is  very  extensive, 
and  it  is  the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Many  manufactures  are  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  tho 
city.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  very  cold  in  winter. 
The  educational  advantages  of  the  city  are  great.  There  are  a 
French  college,  a  university  with  five  professors,  open  to  persons 
of  all  religious  denominations,  a  Roman  Catholic  theological 
school,  a  high  school,  and  several  classical  and  scientific  acade- 
mies. The  population,  in  1851,  was  57,715,  composed  mainly  of 
French  Canadians,  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Americans.  The 
French  language  is  much  spoken. 

THE  WORLD'S  PROGRESS  IN  SCIENCE. 

A  writer  in  the  North  British  Review,  speaking  of  the  wonderful 
advances  science  has  made  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  thus 
comments :  "  It  is  curious  and  deeply  in- 
structing to  observe  how  much  of  the  ad- 
vance which  mankind  has  made  in  some  of 
the  most  essential  branches  of  material  im- 
provement has  been  effected  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  how  many  departments  human  intelli- 
gence reached  its  culminating  poii>t  ages 
ago.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  world  will 
ever  see  a  more  perfect  poet  than  Homer, 
a  grander  statesman  than  Pericles,  a  sub- 
limer  or  more  comprehensive  philosopher 
than  Plato,  a  sculptor  equal  to  Phidias,  a 
painter  superior  to  Raphael.  In  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  speculative  thought,  our  remot- 
est ancestors  are  still  our  masters.  In  sci- 
ence and  its  applications,  the  order  of.  pre- 
cedenco  is  reversed,  and  our  own  age  has 
been  more  prolific  and  amazing  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  ages  which  have  gone 
before  us.  Take  two  points  only,  the  most 
obvious  and  the  most  signal — locomotion 
and  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  At 
the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history,  men 
travelled  as  fast  as  in  the  year  1830.  Nim- 
rod  got  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Napoleon  could 
go  no  faster.  Between  1830  and  1840,  wo 
raised  the  maximum  of  speed  from  ten 
miles  to  seventy.  The  first  six  thousand 
years  did  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing — tho 
next  six  years  did  everything,  reached  tho 
limits  of  possible  achievement  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  for  no  one  imagines  that  any  greater 
speed  is  attainable  or  would  be  bearable. 
Again  :  it  is  probable  that  Abraham  sent 
messages  to  Lot  just  as  rapidly  as  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  or  George  III.  transmitted 
orders  to  their  generals  or  admirals.  In 
l7'J4,the  old  wooden  telegraph  was  invent- 
ed, and  made  a  certain  though  a  partial 
and  a  slight  advance.  But,  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  rate  at  which  intelligence  could 
bo  conveyed  had  remained  stationary  at 
that  of  ordinary  locomotion  on  horseback 
up  lo  1840.  In  1840,  we  communicated  lit 
the  velocity  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In 
1850,  we  communicated  over  immeasurable 
distances  in  inappreciably  infinitesimal  sub- 
divisions of  time.  The  experiment  was 
made,  and  a  message  was  transmitted 
from  Belgrade  to  Liverpool  instantaneous- 
ly. Here,  too,  at  a  single  leap,  we  have 
reached  the  'no  plus  ultra'  of  earthly  possi- 
bility. In  ten  years — nay,  in  five — we  have 
rcachad  the  vast  space  between  the  speed 
of  a  horse  and  the  speed  of  lightning."  — 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
APOLOGY  TO  KX  BROTHER, 

On  my  apathrtk  rt'Ttion  of  hit  Commission  in  thr  Nary. 

IT    BLANCHE  D'ARTOISK. 

Forgive  thou  my  gross  selfishness:  my  heart  was  fraught  with  grief; 
But  my  neglect  has  burned  until  it  laves  thus  in  relief. 
I  mused  upon  my  own  tame  lot,  nor  thought  of  glorious  thine; 
1  pray  thee,  brother,  now  forgive  that  strange  neglect  of  mine. 

Hand  new  the  parchment ;  let  my  eye  its  finest  traces  scan: 
Ha!  was  this  warded  unto  the.'  my  brother  now  a  man.' 
Hetblnka  but  yesterday  we  twined  dump  algea  in  our  hair, 
Tossing  our  tresses  on  the  wind,  we  sported,  childlike,  there: 

There,  by  the  seashore;  where  the  wave*  dash  up  with  hollow  moau, 
Forever  singing  to  the  heart  in  strange  sepulchral  tone: 
There,  where  great  ships  Hit  to  and  fro,  like  spirits  voyaging  on 
Time's  sea  unto  eternity— a  moment  here— and  gone! 

Methinks  we  stroll  upon  the  sand;  the  wavelets  kiss  out  feet; 
The  sea  breeze  fans  our  throbbing  brows  with  saline  odor  sweet; 
Beside  us  wreaths  of  stolen  pearls— the  neriads  shells,  forgot; 
ho  while  old  sea  rolls  thundering  on,  making  the  old  rocks  rot. 

And  thou  hast  won  this!  ay,  by  toil:  toil  of  that  brain  of  thine! 
And  oft  hast  dreamed  of  this  proud  day.  and  of  a  smile  of  mine; 
When  lo,  it  lies  neglected  by  I  like  shells  upon  the  sand- 
That  parchment,  which  enrolls  thee,  boy,  among  a  patriot  band! 

Go !  don  thy  M  navy  blue,  '  my  boy  ;  gird  on  that  eword  of  thine ; 
And  poise  thy  chapeau  gallantly,  to  please  mi-,  brother  mine. 
Now  dost  thou  deem  no  thrill  awakes  thy  sister's  bosom  core? 
Lend  me  thy  chapeau  and  thy  sword,  comrade!    Salut  at  la  gloire! 

There  is  no  curse  upon  this  earth ;  no,  not  one  under  heaven 
Worse  than  affection's  apathy— or  living  unforgiven: 
I'd  rather  be  the  thing  I  am— devoured  with  fierce  emotion— 
Than  calm  and  coolly  reign  the  qOMB  of  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean! 

But  there  is  that  upon  my  tongue,  within  my  heart,  to-day, 
That  never  have  I  said  or  sung;  but  now,  'tis  time  to  say: 
Life  is  a  lesson  hard  to  learn— harder  for  some  than  other — 
But  long  as  ocean  thunders  on,  I'll  lovo  thee,  0  my  brother! 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  FOOTFALL  OX  THE  STAIRS. 

AN  OLD-TIME  HISTOEY. 

I1T  IUCHAKI)  (  ItAXSHAW. 

Onlt  in  the  hour  of  grief  and  sorrow — only  when  desolation 
and  death  had  fallen  upon  the  house,  and  when  another  soul  was 
ahout  to  quit  its  hold  on  life, — then  it  was,  and  then  alone,  that 
the  footfall  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion had  passed  away,  and  for  the  space  of  nigh  two  hundred  years 
so  said  the  reeords  handed  down— it  had  existed,  throughout 
the  huge  old  hall,  echoing  and  re-echoing  a  solemn,  slow  and 
ghostly  footfall  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Grandons. 

Always  the  forerunner  of  a  death  to  one  of  the  name.  When 
the  wind  howled  around  the  house,  and  the  rain  dashed  wildly 
against  the  windows,  like  some  invisible,  troubled  spirit  seeking  for 
an  entrance  ;  while  the  thunder  rolled  above  and  died  away  in  low 
muttering*  afar  ofi',  and  while  the  wailing  of  bending  trees  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  the  storm  could 
be  heard  without,  then,  if  death  hovered  over  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  Grandons,  it  echoed  through  the  huge  old  hall. 

When  sunshine  and  brightness  smiled  in  the  summer  sky,  and 
the  sweet  voices  of  wood  songsters  making  music  beneath  the 
tabernacle  of  heaven,  filled  pleasantly  the  air  ;  when  nature  was 
decked  out  in  her  robes  of  verdure,  and  aught  save  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness seemed  strangely  out  of  place,  then,  too,  if  death  hovered 
over  that  house,  it  echoed  through  the  huge  old  hall. 

In  the  stillness  of  night,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  whether  death 
approached  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  home-wales,  or  far  off  in  a 
foreign  land — no  matter  ;  when  the  destroyer's  hand  rested  on  the 
brow  of  one  of  that  family,  so  surely  resounded  that  footfall,  slow, 
solemn  and  ghostly,  echoing  and  re-echoing  throngbout  the  huge 
old  hall  within  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Grandons. 

And  its  history  was  said  to  have  been  this :  Long,  long  years 
agone,  Geoffrey  Grandon  was  holder  of  the  name  and  possessions 
of  the  family.  A  stern,  swarthy  man,  upon  whose  brow  evil  pas- 
sions had  left  their  deep  impress,  and  in  whose  glittering  black 
eve  might  be  read  a  cruel  and  malignant  disposition.  Mabel  his 
wife  was  one  of  those  gentle  beings  whom  fate  at  times  sees  fit  to 
tic  for  life  to  some  such  extreme  opposite  as  was  her  husband, 
Geoffrey  Grandon.  She  had  sweet  blue  eyes  and  goldon-hued 
hair,  and  her  voice  was  like  unto  music  wafted  over  the  waters  on 
the  breath  of  the  evening  wind. 

The  marriage  of  these  two  had  been  like  many  of  old,  and  even 
some  of  the  present, — an  ambitious  father's  will  overruling  the 
feelings  and  happiness  of  his  child.  Possession  soon  tired  Geof- 
frev  Grandon  of  his  sweet  young  wife,  and  be  scrupled  not  to  dis- 
play towards  her  his  indifference — nay,  even  his  aversion  of  her 
patient  and  enduring  nature.  And  as  day  after  day  passed  by 
and  vears  rolled  on,  she  became  that  most  sorrowful  of  beings — a 
scorned,  a  martyred  wife! 

The  time  drew  near  when  she  was  to  become  a  mother,  and  she 
looked  hopefully  forward  to  the  birth  of  her  child,. in  the  fond 
thought  of  its  being  the  means  of  her  gaining  from  her  husband  a 
tythc  of  at  least  his  respect ;  his  love,  she  knew  now,  she  never 
had  possessed.  So  she  would  sit  in  her  own  chamber  looking  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  watch  the  golden  sun  as  he  dipped  his  red  beams 
into  the  waves,  slowly  disappearing  beneath  them,  and  would  lose 
herself  in  glud  visions  of  this  pledge  given  to  her  to  calm  her  tor- 
tured heart,  aud  dreaming  on  and  on,  would  rourx  at  length  with 


a  start  to  find  that  she  had  lingered  unconsciously  until  gloom  and 
darkness  had  gathered  over  the  earth,  seeming  to  mock  the  air- 
formed  visions  of  brightness  in  which  she  had  thus  indulged. 

And  so  he  came  nt  length— the  lovely  infant  boy,  with  his  mo- 
ther's blue  eyes  and  her  own  soft  golden  hair,  and  as  she  held  him 
up  before  the  gaze  of  her  stern  husband,  she  watched  eagerly  his 
lace  as  he  took  him  from  her.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was 
pleased  after  his  own  rough  fashion,  and  that  he  looked  with  some- 
thing of  pride  upon  the  helpless  little  creature  that  he  held  with 
such  unwonted  gentleness  within  his  arms.  But,  alas  !  there  was 
no  change  in  his  manner  towards  herself ;  the  little  comer  was  no 
bond  to  draw  his  one  iota  to  herself.  She  gazed  long  and  fixedly 
upon  him  as  he  stood  playing  with  the  child  ;  and  as  she  read  her 
doom  of  a  lifetime  of  further  wrong  and  indignity,  she  sunk  help- 
lessly back  upon  the  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  utter  woe. 

She  saw  it  still  more  when,  some  time  after,  he  brought  into  the 
house  a  woman  who  seemed  to  rule  all  things  by  the  power  of  her 
will,  and  before  whose,  not  even  her  husband  deigned  to  bow.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  she  even  dreamed  in  her  guiltlessness  of 
the  deep  wrong  transpiring  beneath  her  very  eyes.  But  it  was  all 
laid  open  before  her  at  last. 

This  woman — how  she  shuddered  to  meet  her  gaze  fixed  upon 
her  when  she  chanced  to  meet  her,  for  she  seldom  left  her  own 
apartments  since  the  birth  of  her  boy,  scarce  leaving  him  from  her 
sight  for  even  a  moment,  and  heeding  nothing  that  mi  else  trans- 
piring around  her.  But  the  wrong  so  openly  displayed  could  not 
be  hid  forever  from  her,  and  the  half-dropped  hints  of  a  favorite 
domestic  at  length  aroused  her  from  her  sleep.  As  she  listened  to 
the  woman's  words,  the  light  dawned  faintly  at  first,  and  then 
hurst  suddenly  upon  her  like  a  flash,  and  she  knew  herself  not  only 
as  the  scorned  wife,  but  as  the  deceived  and  dishonored  mother  of 
his  child. 

And  she  refused  indignantly — for  the  first  time  throwing  aside 
her  blind  obedience — to  appear  again  at  the  board  where  sat  this 
woman,  who,  by  her  husband's  sanction,  so  disgraced  the  roof  be- 
neath which  she  alone  was  entitled  to  sit  as  mistress.  Entreaties 
and  commands  were  alike  unheeded  in  persuading  or  compelling 
her  to  countenance  this  last  and  greatest  indignity,  and  so  she  was 
at  length  suffered  to  rest  in  peace.  On  the  last  occasion  of  her 
husband's  attempting  to  gain  her  to  his  point,  he  had  been  brute 
and  coward  enough  to  use  even  violence  ;  but  finding  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  move  a  rock  from  its  solid  bed  within  the  earth  as  coerce 
her  in  this  matter,  he  had  left  her  with  a  red  spot  on  his  swarthy 
brow,  and  a  heavy  black  frown  settled  on  his  countenance,  dash- 
ing the  door  fiercely  to  with  a  terrible  imprecation. 

"Now  Heaven  support  me  in  my  hour  of  need,"  murmured  the 
unhappy  lady,  as  she  listened  to  his  heavy  footstep  echoing  along 
the  hall  until  it  was  lost  in  the  distance.  Heaven  support  thee,  in- 
deed, poor  lady,  for  this  is  but  the  beginning. 

Another  chamber  in  the  mansion. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Geoffrey  Grandon," — it  was  this  woman  whom  he 
had  brought  into  the  house  that  spoke, — "  I  tell  thee  that  the  veri- 
est school  boy  hath  more  courage  than  thou  showest  in  this 
matter." 

He  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  room,  with  his  check  resting  upon 
his  hand,  and  his  heavy  eyebrows  were  knit  together  as  though  he 
pondered  deeply  on  some  weighty  thought  that  occupied  his  mind. 
She  had  risen  as  she  spoke,  and  approached  him,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Theu  wcrt  not  always  wont  to  be  so  fearful  in  removing  from 
thy  path  an  object  which  offended  thee.  Why,  then,  dost  hesitate 
now 

"  Must  blood  again  stain  the  walls  of  the  house  of  Grandon  !" 
murmured  he  to  himself,  musingly.  "  I  had  thought  there  was 
enough  shed  within  them  now." 

"  Then  what  matter  for  a  few  drops  more  or  less  ?  If  that  there 
be  a  perdition  for  past  crimes,  this  cannot  sink  thee  deeper  in  its 
gulf,  Geoffrey  Grandon  !"  And  as  she  spoke,  she  laughed  with  a 
low  mocking  laugh  that  sounded  drearily  and  echoing  throughout 
the  darkened  chamber,  as  though  a  troop  of  demons  had  caught  it 
up  and  repeated  it  merrily  among  themselves. 

"  This  deed,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  is  to  me  a 
more  fearful  one  than  has  ever  before  reddened  these  hands.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  dread  calamity  would  befall  our  house 
should  it  go  on.  I  know  not  what  mean  these  fancies,  but  they 
do  weigh  most  heavily  Upon  me." 

"  Then  shake  them  off,  and  be  thyself.  What ! — art  thou  turn- 
ing canter  thus  late  in  life,  Geoffrey  Grandon  !  Now,  out  upon 
thee!  I  grow  a-wearied  of  this  silly  feeling.  Since  thou  art  no 
longer  a  mail  as  once  thou  wcrt,  mine  shall  be  the  hand  to  accom- 
plish the  task." 

A  pitying  angel,  hovering  over  that  guilty  pair,  approached  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  a  word — it  was  of  his  boy.  The  spark  of 
mercy  laying  deep  within  that  man's  stern  bosom  was  fanned  into 
a  gentle  life,  and  he  murmured  forth : 

"  She  is  the  mother  of  my  child  I" 

"And  if  she  is,"  hissed  the  temptress  in  his  car,  "he  shall  not 
need  her  care,  for  I  will  be  to  him  all  that  she  should,  and  more. 
Enough !  Choose,  Geoffrey  Grandon,  and  quickly,  between  her 
and  inc.  See,  my  band  is  on  the  door;  once  past  its  threshold, 
aud  I  return  no  more.    Speak,  thy  choice  I" 

Tearfully  the  angel  pleaded,  "  She  never  harmed  thee  in  word 
or  deed,  but  was  all  that  a  Iovin-,  wife  should  ever  be  to  thee  t" 

Yet  the  words  mug  in  his  ear,  "  Thy  choice!" 

"  She  hath  lived  a  pure  and  gentle  life,  and  all  who  know  her 
bless  her  name." 

"  Thy  choice !" 

"  By  withholding  now  thy  cruel  hand,  there  wlil  be  hope  for  thee 
in  the  dread  hereafter." 

"  Thy  choice — thy  choice  !" 


He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  between  his  clenched  teeth  cried  out : 
"  It  is  made !    Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  devil  that  thou  art.  I 
am  thine!" 

Aud  he  felt  a  presence  pass  swiftly  by  him,  and  could  have 
sworn  the  sound  of  a  whispered  voice  echoed  through  the  room : 
"A  curse,  then,  rests  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  house  forever!" 

And  the  tapestry  upon  the  walls  swayed  mournfully  to  and  fro, 
as  though  in  wailing  for  this  anathema  that  had  descended  on  the 
house.  The  night  owl  shrieked  without,  and  the  sullen  roar  of  tho 
sea  afar  off  seemed  to  re|>eut  it,  while  the  winds  bore  it  to  his  ears 
again  :  "  A  curse,  then,  rests  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  house  forever !" 
***** 
In  one  of  the  vast  chambers  in  the  proud  mansion  of  the  Gran- 
dons, and  extended  in  all  the  sublimity  of  death,  lays  the  gentlo 
woman  w  ho  had  borne  the  empty  title  of  its  mistress"  None  knew 
assuredly  the  cause  of  her  death ;  but  the  servants  exchanged 
frightened  glances  one  with  another,  as  though  ea<h  bore  a  fe:irful 
suspicion  in  his  or  her  mind,  but  yet  dared  not  give  it  tongue. 
For  while  she  had  lain  upon  her  dying  couch,  and  while  they  sor- 
rowfully watched  her  fainting  breath  and  the  dews  of  dissolution 
gathering  upon  her  fair  brow  ,  they  had  all  been  startled  by  hear- 
ing at  intervals  a  slow  and  solemn  footfall  on  the  stairs,  echoing 
dismally  through  the  hall  without.  And  as  they  went  to  discover 
who  this  intruder  might  be  thus  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  dead  still- 
ness of  the  night,  they  gazed  in  one  another's  faces  in  blank  dis- 
may at  finding  no  soul  visible. 

And  yet  the  door  once  more  closed,  and  silence  reigning  through 
the  apartment,  again  was  it  heard — that  solemn,  slow  and  ghostly 
footfall.  And  until  the  family  vault  received  the  form  of  the  un- 
happy lady,  it  was  constantly  heard  pacing  to  and  fro.  Then  once 
more  all  was  quiet,  and  the  guilty  couple  who  had  listened  to  it  in 
undefined  terror,  breathed  again  with  a  feeling  of  deep  relief. 

They  were  married — the  dark-eyed  woman  and  he  whom  she 
had  incited  to  crime,  and  there  was  royal  feasting  and  drinking  in 
and  about  the  mansion.  But  though  shouts  and  cheers  greeted 
the  pair  as  they  appeared  together,  it  was  but  the  mocking  sem- 
blance of  joy  that  met  their  ears.  No  soul,  as  they  passed  by, 
murmered  forth  the  cheering  "  God  bless  them  I"  None  beheld  in 
Geoffrey  Grandon  a  benefactor,  or  saw  in  her  face  the  kindly  heart 
that  hail  beat  within  the  cold  breast  laying  so  still  beneath  the 
burial  vault  of  the  Grandons.  So  the  rude  crowd  feasted  upon 
the  good  cheer  spread  out  before  them,  but  gave  no  thought  of 
thankfulness  for  the  hand  that  had  bestowed  the  bounty. 

And  now  it  was  late  into  the  night,  and  the  revels  were  hushed ; 
the  few  invited  guests  departed  for  their  habitations.  In  the  cham- 
ber they  stood  together  alone — the  guilty  pair  now  made  legally 
one  by  the  ties  of  holy  mother  church.  Her  point  was  gained, 
and  she  was  satisfied. 

He  sat  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  ;  and  as  his  wife  ap- 
proached and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  his  thoughts  revert- 
ed to  tlatt  night  when  they  had  thus  sat  in  the  stillness  and  gloom, 
and  conceived  their  plans  together  concerning  her  who  was  now 
laid  at  rest.  And  as  he  felt  her  touch,  he  shuddered  visibly,  and 
fancied  that  once  more  he  heard  that  whisper  breathed  within  tho 
room,  "  A  curse,  then,  rests  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  house  for- 
ever I" 

Hark!  Why  do  they  thus  start,  and  in  the  gloom  strain  their 
eyes  to  gaze  in  one  another's  blanched  faces,  while  the  blood  is 
leaving  their  pulses,  and  their  hearts  beat  with  painful  distinctness  ! 
He  grasps  her  hand,  and  feels  it  ice-cold  as  his  own,  and  half  rises 
from  his  seat  to  listen. 

Without  the  chamber,  echoing  through  the  huge  old  hall,  and 
sounding  ghostly  and  fearful  in  the  silence  reigning  throughout 
the  mansion,  they  hear  it  plainly — a  solemn  footfall  on  the  stairs. 

They  had  listened  to  it  when  watching  by  the  death  couch  of 
their  victim,  and  the  sound  had  struck  terror  to  their  hearts  as  they 
heard  it  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro.  What  could  it  now  portend  ? 
He  arose,  mastering  with  a  powerful  effort  his  emotion,  and  sprang 
to  the  door,  throwing  it  open. 

The  lights  still  burned  in  the  great  hall,  so  that  its  remotest 
recess  was  visible  ;  but  as  he  gazed  along  it,  a  shudder  shook  his 
iron  frame  as  he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  there ;  the  hall  was 
quite  deserted.  And  a  deadly,  undefined  fear  fell  upon  them  both 
as  they  re-entered  the  darkened  chamber,  and  sat  down  without 
uttering  a  word.  Scarcely  were  they  seated,  when  there  again — 
that  footfall,  slow,  solemn  and  distinct ! 

Now  it  was  almost  lost  to  the  ear,  as  it  seemed  to  ascend  and 
grow  faint  in  the  distance.  Anon  it  comes  again,  descending,  and 
each  moment  coming  nearer,  until  it  is  even  close  beside  the  door 
of  the  apartment.  This  it  passes  slowly  by.  and  goes  towards  that 
portion  of  the  building  wherein  the  future  heir  of  Grandon 's  name 
is  sleeping. 

He  loved  his  child  ;  it  wns  the  one  bright  spot  in  his  heart,  and 
as  he  listened  to  that  dread  footstep  slowly  approaching  the  sleep- 
ing place  of  his  son,  he  cast  aside  all  alarm,  and  hastened  to  him 
with  a  vague  feeling  of  shielding  him  from  harm.  His  wife  fol- 
lowed, and  together  they  entered  the  nursery. 

A  taper  shed  its  faint  light  through  the  room,  and  fell  upon  tho 
infant's  face  with  a  strange  ghostly  hue.  He  went  softly  towards 
it,  and  took  gently  with  his  grasp  a  little  hand  lying  extended  over 
the  edge  of  the  couch.  Suddenly  he  reeled  as  though  a  fierce 
blow  had  been  dealt  him,  as  he  felt  that  hand  was  cold  as  death. 
With  a  chill  anil  terror  at  his  heart,  he  looked  closer  on  the  little 
form,  and  the  awful  truth  burst  upon  him  :  his  child  was  dead ! 

Uttering  a  cry,  he  fell  upon  his  bended  knees  beside  the  couch, 
while  his  wife  looked  on  with  a  bewildered  gaze.  And  as  he  thns 
sank  down  and  buried  his  face  within  his  hands,  again  throughout 
the  hall  reverberated  that  unearthly  footfall,  pacing  solemnly  to 
and  fro.  And  now  he  felt  in  that  dread  hour  that  the  words  were 
coming  true — "  A  curse,  then,  rests  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  house 
lurcver  I" 
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Four  children  were  born  to  the  name  and  fortunes  of  Grandon — 
not  the  types  of  that  child,  his  first-born  who  had  possessed  the 
blue  eyes  and  fair-hued  hair  of  the  murdered  lady  reposing  in  the 
family  vault.  These  resembled  his  own  swarthy  brow  and  glitter- 
ing black  eye,  and  his  wife's  handsome  but  evil  countenance. 
These,  even  in  their  tenderest  years,  foreshadowed  their  after  wick- 
edness and  vicious  tendencies.  These  were  living  witnesses  that 
the  everlasting  curse  slept  not,  but  lived  daily  in  their  young  but 
baneful  natures. 

Alfred,  the  eldest,  was  now  past  his  majority,  and  was  now  wan- 
dering in  a  foreign  land.  With  some  who  love  the  beauties  and 
novel  sights,  and  with  others  the  depravities  which  are  not  to  be 
found  at  home,  are  the  incentives  to  this ;  with  him  it  was  decided- 
ly the  latter  that  urged  him  on. 

They  heard  but  little  of  him  or  his  doings;  for  in  those  days 
man  had  not  yet  chained  the  lightning,  bidding  it  journey  to  and 
fro  as  his  messenger,  and,  save  only  when  the  heir  of  Grandon 
stood  in  need  of  money,  his  whereabouts  was  most  frequently  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

In  an  obscure  town  on  the  borders  of  the  llhinc,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman is  living  in  retirement,  awaiting  remittances  from  home  to 
disembarrass  himself  from  some  heavy  liabilities  that  hang  over 
him,  and  prevent  him  for  the  time  from  continuing  his  usual  sys- 
tem of  dissipated  pleasure.  Hi?  single  servant  informs  the  curi- 
ous that  he  is  a  gentleman  seeking  health  and  quiet  from  too  close 
an  application  to  study,  of  which  he  is  extravagantly  fond.  And 
ho  smiles  grimly  as  he  makes  this  last  assertion,  recollecting  that 
his  master  would  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  read  even  the  title  of  a 
book — an  accomplishment  somewhat  rare  in  those  days,  even  for 
steadier  minds  than  his.  The  simple  peasantry  see  that  the  young 
man's  face  bears  marks  of  what  might  well  pass  for  nights  passed 
without  proper  rest,  and  ask  no  further  questions,  but  from  their 
cottage  door,  and  amid  clouds  of  smoke  give  him  "good  den 
mcinhew  Alfred  !" — the  name  given  by  his  trusty  servitor — as  he 
walks  moodily  past.    This  is  Alfred  Grandon. 

In  one  of  these  same  cottages  dwells  the  daughter  of  a  small 
farmer,  holding  a  rank  somewhat  superior  to  the  bondmen  and 
villeins  of  the  neighboring  baron,  by  name  Veinhardt.  Alfred 
Grandon  sees  the  pretty  Ernestine,  and  struck  by  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  simple  maiden,  contrived  various  devices  with  the 
aid  of  his  unscrupulous  attendant  for  meeting  and  conversing  with 
her. 

Dazzled  by  attentions  from  one  so  far  above  her,  she  listens  to 
the  insidious  whispers  he  pours  into  her  car,  believes  his  profes- 
sions of  eternal  constancy  and  devotion,  and — sins,  as  women  oft 
has  sinned  before,  led  on  by  a  false  devil  to  her  destruction. 

Shortly  after  this,  Alfred  Grandon  was  missing  from  the  quiet 
German  village,  and  Ernestine  Veinhardt  awoke  to  the  terrible 
truth  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  heartlessncss  and  treachery. 

A  few  short  months  pass  by,  and  there  lies  within  the  graveyard 
hard  by  the  cottage  wherein  she  had  lived,  and  loved,  and  being 
deceived,  perished,  the  cold  form  of  Ernestine  Veinhardt,  and  on 
her  placid  bosom  rests  the  equally  quiet  figure  of  a  little  innocent 
dead  babe. 

But  an  avenger  is  on  the  footstep  of  the  destroyer,  and  though 
long  months,  even  years  elapse  before  they  meet  face  to  face,  the 
moment  comes  at  last. 

"  I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  person.  I  would 
pass  on,"  and  the  words  are  cold  and  haughty  as  he  speaks. 
"And  I  know  there  is  no  mistake.  Look  you,  Mcinhew  Alfred 
Grandon,  you  may  perchance  remember  this.  You  mislaid  it  on 
your  sudden  departure  from  the  inn  where  you  lived,  when  your 
vile  presence  blighted  our  peaceful  valley." 

He  held  up  a  small  ivory  miniature  of  himself  to  the  view  of 
the  young  man,  and  then  taking  a  letter  from  his  bosom,  and  open- 
ing it,  displayed  that  it  was  from  his  father,  and  bore  damning 
proof  of  his  identity. 

"  Now,  sir,  your  answer  to  the  brother  of  the  outraged  Ernes- 
tine !  Aha  !"  noting  his  start  of  surprise,  "  you  thought  not  of 
such  a  champion  rising  to  revenge  the  memory  of  the  humble  vil- 
lage maiden." 

"  I  cannot  fight  you ;  we  are  not  equal." 

"No,  thank  Heaven, — we  are  ?wt  equal.  Cruelty  and  villany 
can  be  but  on  a  footing  with  devils,  whose  ministers  on  earth  they 
arc.  But  we  lose  time  !"  pointing  to  the  sun,  which  was  slowly 
approaching  the  edge  of  the  horizon :  "  Before  yon  setting  light 
shall  be  hidden  in  the  clouds  of  night,  one  or  both  of  us  will  be  in 
eternity.  Wo  arc,  in  this  green  spot,  safe  from  intrusion  ;  and  in 
the  name  of  God  and  of  my  murdered  sister,  I  challenge  thee, 
Alfred  Grandon,  to  mortal  combat,  and  nerve  well  thine  ami,  for 
thou  hast  one  to  deal  with  in  whose  veins  the  blood  is  flowing  in 
streams  of  molten  fire!" 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  forest,  with  only  one  eye  looking  down 
upon  them,  these  two  stand  foot  to  foot  and  face  to  face,  in  the 
fierce  strife  of  deadly,  mortal  combat. 

Another  picture : 

A  youth  of  about  seventeen  sits  at.  a  gaming-table,  his  whole 
attention  wrapped  up  in  studying  the  game.  From  the  size  of  his 
adversary's  heap  of  gold,  and  the  few  pieces  that  are  laying  at  his 
own  elbow,  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  been  a  heavy  loser. 
A  moment  more,  and  with  an  oath  he  rises  from  the  board,  and, 
without  his  hat,  rushes  forth  ct  mad  pace  into  the  street.  On  he 
dashes,  his  black  locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  nor  pauses  for  a 
moment,  until  he  stands  upon  the  verge  cf  the  black  and  rushing 
river. 

He  murmurs  forth  in  indistinct  tones:  "  Dishonored  and  ruined, 
banished  from  my  father's  house,  and,  therefore,  hopeless  to  look 
from  him  for  the  means  of  safety ;  an  ignominious  death  in  pros- 
pect on  the  discovery  of  the  crime  I  committed  to  gain  my  last 
supply  of  gold,  for  the  wretched  Henry  Grandon  there  is  nothing 
left  but  this !" 


Still  another  picture : 

A  child  of  twelve  years  old  wanders  by  the  verge  of  a  cliff, 
overhanging  an  abyss  of  some  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Its  atten- 
dant, seated  beneath  a  pleasant  shade,  takes  little  heed  of  his  Wan- 
derings, nor  notes  his  near  approach  toward  the  dangerous  spot. 

A  noise  of  crumbling  earth  at  length  attracts  his  attention,  and 
he  sees  with  horror  that  his  charge  is  but  just  sinking  with  the  un- 
stable earth,  and  as  he  gazes,  spell-bound,  on  the  sight,  beholds 
him  suddenly  disappear  from  his  view. 

With  wild  cries,  assistance  is  summoned,  and  the  mangled  form 
is  borne  to  its  home  beneath  the  roof  of  Geoffrey  Grandon,  and 
laid  tenderly  upon  a  couch. 

And  now  the  last  picture  of  them  all : 

Geoffrey  Grandon  and  his  wife  lean  over  the  couch  of  their 
child.  All  is  hushed.  Without,  the  golden  hues  of  the  sun  are 
fading  from  sight  in  the  far  west,  and  the  beams  just  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  sufferer's  couch  ere  they  are  slowly  lost  and  ob- 
scurity gathers  over  the  earth.  The  labored  breathing  of  the  child 
on  whose  brow  the  dread  seal  of  death  is  plainly  laid;  and  the  low 
sobs  of  the  woman,  whose  offspring  it  is,  alone  breaks  the  stillness, 
when  suddenly  the  well-remembered  sound  reaches  their  ears  :  a 
solemn,  slow  and  ghostly  footfall  echoing  and  re-echoing  through 
the  huge  old  hall  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Grandons.  And 
as  it  strikes  upon  their  terror-stricken  ears,  a  faint  sigh  from  the 
little  couch  announces  that  their  child  is  no  more  ! 

*  #  #  #  # 

Darkness  has  gathered  over  the  two  combatants  ere  their  strife 
of  blood  is  ended.  The  brother  of  Ernestine  Veinhardt  leans  ex- 
hausted against  a  tree  ;  and  upon  the  ground,  writhing  in  the 
agony  of  death,  Alfred  Grandon  ebbs  out  his  life-blood.  She  is 
avenged!  *  *  *  * 

A  hollow  plunge  in  the  waters  of  the  black  and  rushing  river, 
and  beneath  their  flood  the  crimes  of  Henry  Grandon  arc  ended  in 
this  world  forever ! 


One  infant  boy  remained,  his  the  fate  to  bear  that  name  down, 
accursed  as  it  was,  to  far  posterity,  and  thus  fulfil  the  dread  anathe- 
ma pronounced  against  it.  This  Geoffrey  Grandon  thought,  as  he 
received,  one  by  one,  the  intelligence  of  his  sons'  deaths.  He 
could  have  wished  that  this  child,  too,  had  died,  but  it  was  not  so 
to  be ;  the  curso  must  still  go  on — the  race  not  yet  become  extinct. 

The  last  of  the  name  is  long  since  dead  ;  but  until  the  hand  of 
the  dread  messenger  was  laid  upon  him,  it  was  always  heard  in 
the  hour  when  one  that  bore  the  name  was  passing  away.  It  was 
always  heard  in  the  huge  old  hall,  pacing  solemnly  to  and  fro, 
slow,  and  ghostly,  and  echoing,  ceasing  not  till  the  spirit  had  quit- 
ted its  tenement  of  life;  and  the  servants,  as  they  heard  it,  told  in 
whispers  the  story  they  had  been  told  of  its  origin,  and  whispered 
forth  with  trembling  lips  the  old-time  anathema,  "  A  curse,  then, 
rests  upon  thec  and  upon  thy  house  forever!" 


LAFAYETTE. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  "Life  of  Washington,"  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  just  issued,  we  find  the  following  interesting  statement 
in  relation  to  Lafayette  : — "During  his  encampment  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia,  Washington  was  repeatedly  in  that  city, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
place  and  its  surrounding  country,  and  directing  the  construction 
of  fortifications  on  the  river.  In  one  of  these  visits,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  had  recent- 
ly arrived  from  France,  in  company  with  a  number  of  French, 
Polish  and  German  officers,  among  whom  was  the  Baron  de  Kalb. 
The  marquis  was  not  quite  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  he  had  already 
been  married  nearly  three  years  to  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune. 
Full  of  the  romance  of  liberty,  he  had  torn  himself  from  his  youth- 
ful bride,  turned  his  back  upon  the  gaieties  and  splendor  of  a  court, 
and  in  defiance  of  impediments  and  difficulties  multipled  in  his 
path,  had  made  his  way  to  America,  to  join  its  hazardous  fortunes. 
He  sent  his  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Lovell,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  applied  the  next  day  at  the 
door  of  Congress  to  know  his  success.  Mr.  Lovell  came  forth — 
in  fact,  was  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  foreign  applications, 
many  without  merit.  Lafayette  immediately  sent  in  the  following 
note :  '  After  my  sacrifices,  I  have  the  right  to  ask  two  favors — 
one  is  to  serve  at  my  own  expense ;  the  other,  to  commence  by 
serving  as  a  volunteer.'  This  simple  appeal  had  its  effect :  it 
called  attention  to  his  peculiar  case,  and  Congress  resolved,  on  the 
3lst  of  July,  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zcai,  his  illustrious  fami- 
ly and  connections,  he  should  have  the  rank  of  major-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  a  public  dinner,  where 
a  number  of  members  of  Congress  were  present,  that  Lafayette 
first  saw  Washington.  He  immediately  knew  him,  he  said,  from 
the  officers  who  surrounded  him,  by  his  commanding  air  and  per- 
son. When  the  party  was  breaking  up,  Washington  took  him 
aside,  complimented  him  in  a  gracious  manner  on  his  disinterested 
zeal  and  the  generosity  Of  his  conduct,  and  invited  him  to  make 
the  headquarters  his  home.  '  1  cannot  promise  you  the  luxuries 
of  a  court,'  said  he,  '  but  as  you  have  becomt  an  American  soldier, 
you  will,  doubtless,  accommodate  yourself  to  the  fare  of  an  Ameri- 
can army.'" — New  York  Minor. 


THE  GRAPE  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  vineyards  of  Syria  abound  in  the  most  luscious  grapes  im- 
aginable, of  which  there  arc  different  kinds  ;  one  called  the  walnut, 
takes  its  name  from  its  size,  being  as  large  as  that  fruit ;  another 
is  the  long  grape,  and  another  is  small  and  round.  There  arc 
other  kinds  beside,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  The  Eng- 
lish hot- house  grape,  good  as  it  is,  docs  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  Syrian  grape.  The  quantity  grown  is  enormous.  Did  the 
Syrians  know  how  to  make  wine,  Syria  would  soon  become  the 
wine  mart  of  the  whole  world.  What  are  not  used  as  grapes,  the 
natives  dry  into  raisins,  and  the  process  is  thus  :  The  grapes  are 
gathered  in  September,  washed  in  a  composition  of  lye,  water  and 
oil,  after  which  they  are  spread  on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  there  they 
remain  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  open  sun,  sprinkled  once  or 
twice  evcrv  few  days  with  this  composition  ;  they  are  then  gathered 
anil  put  into  sacks  of  hair-cloth,  and  sold  as  raisins.  Some  grapes 
are  made  into  a  sort  of  treacle,  called  Dibs,  while  the  refuse  there- 
of is  made  into  wine  and  arak. — Dr.  Baird. 


If  thou  wouldst  be  borne  with,  bear  with  others. — Fuller. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
GEMMA  DE  LIRA. 

B  V    J  .    Q  U  I  X  C  T    A  I)  A  M  8  . 

There's  music  In  the  flowing  streams, 
That  through  the  valleys  glide: 

There's  music  In  the  moon's  pure  beams. 
And  in  the  ocean's  tide. 

There's  music  in  the  songs  of  birds, 
In  the  whispers  of  the  breeze; 

There's  music  in  the  child's  sweet  words 
That  breathe  felicities. 

There's  music  in  the  heavens  above, 

And  in  the  earth  beneath: 
There's  music  in  the  voice  of  love — 

In  everything  but  death. 


ANECDOTE  OF  MR.  LAYARD. 

Austin  Henry  Layard  found  himself  wandering  about,  on  ono 
occasion,  somewhere  near  Bokhara,  in  the  upper  provinces  of  In- 
dia, and  here  his  funds  ran  short.  He  called  on  a  merchant,  and 
requested  him  to  advance  him  some  money.  "  Can't  do  it,"  was 
the  reply,  "  as  many  fellows  have  imposed  on  me  with  fictitious 
drafts;  I've  been  too  often  taken  in  and  done  for."  "  O,  well," 
said  Mr.  Layard,  "  as  you  please.  I  have  money  at  my  banker's 
in  London ;  and  I  will  come  and  breakfast  with  you  to-morrow." 
"Do  so;  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  breakfast."  Next  morn- 
ing, who  should  walk  into  this  merchant's  compound  but  a  Per- 
sian gentleman,  in  full  oriental  costume.  "I  have  come  to  break- 
fastwith  you  as  I  promised."  "  What  '."  said  the  merchant;  "I 
don't  recollect  having  seen  you  before."  "O,  yes,  you  have;  you 
saw  me  yesterday,  and  I  said  I  should  return  this  morning." 
"  You're  Mr.  Layard,  are  you'!"  he  inquired,  considerably  aston- 
ished. "  Yes."  After  breakfast,  and  when  the  traveller  lias  told 
him  his  plans,  and  aroused  the  interest  of  his  host  in  the.  discov- 
eries he  expected  to  make  among  the  mounds  around  Mosul,  in 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  where  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  merchant  said  :  "  I'll  advance  you  money — five 
hundred  pounds,  if  you  like.  How  much  do  you  want '."  "  O,  I 
don't  want  so  much  as  that;  give  me  five  pounds."  "  Yes."  So 
he  got  the  five  sovereigns,  put  them  in  the  sole  of  his  shoe  as  the 
safest  place  while  travelling,  and  having  mounted  his  horse,  rode 
away.  On  his  journey  down  to  Assyria,  he  had  to  pass  through 
the  territories  of  the  hostile  Khan,  who  had  already  taken  away 
the  lives  of  several  Englishmen,  and  was  now  trying  to  get  hold 
of  our  traveller,  now  roaming  through  his  dominions.  Mr.  Layard 
knew  this,  and  one  day,  when  drawing  near  his  enemies,  he  waited 
till  the  hour  of  tiffin,  when  they  were  all  in  their  tents  at  the  fore- 
noon meal,  when,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  encampment,  rushed  into  the  chief's  tent,  and 
plunged  his  hand  into  a  bowl  of  salt,  which  he  immediately  put  to 
iiis  mouth,  exclaiming,  "  Now  lam  safe  !"  "  Well,"  said  the  chief, 
"  you  are  safe."  He  admired  the  boldness  and  dexterity  of  the 
Englishman,  but,  above  all,  the  faith  thus  reposed  in  "the  cove- 
nant by  salt."  Having  tasted  the  chief's  salt,  he  had  now  a  claim 
not  only  to  his  hospitality,  but  on  his  protection,  and  he  was  safely 
escorted  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  future  discoveries. — Mac- 
phail's  Magazine. 

THE  POLICY  OP  ENGLAND. 

An  intelligent  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Lanoye,  who  has 
passed  some  years  in  travelling  through  the  British  provinces  in 
the  East,  has  recently  published  a  very  interesting  little  work  upon 
India,  which  has  excited  considerable  attention  in  Paris.  The 
most  important  characteristic  of  the  work,  however,  is  the  tone  in 
which  it  discusses  the.  British  territorial  acquisitions  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world.  Referring  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  czars,  the 
author  observes  that  Great  Britain  alone  has  annexed  four  times 
more  territory  than  Russia,  in  the  last  half  century,  and  that  the 
growth  of  the  Indian  empire  is  one  long  act  of  accusation  against 
the  English  for  a  series  of  unprovoked  aggression,  marked  at  every 
step  by  rapacity,  violence  and  broken  faith.  Comparing  the  Eng- 
j  lish  with  the  Mogul  conquerors,  infinitely  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former,  M.  Lanoye  avers  that  the  government  of  the  East  In- 
dian Company  has  been  characterized  solely  by  a  desire  to  multi- 
ply their  dividends,  and  that  although  during  the  last  few  years 
the  people  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained  something  from  the 
English  rule,  in  the  security  of  their  lives  and  property,  yet  those 
slight  advantages  arc  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  there  is  no  secu- 
rity against  the  relapse  under  the  earlier  system  ;  and  that  at  best 
the  monuments  of  Mogul  enterprise  and  civilization  are,  to  the 
British,  a  perpetual  reproach  and  shame. — Portfolio. 


Anecdote  of  Dr.  Franklin. — A  pleasant  anecdote  is  told  of 
Dr.  Franklin.  The  town  of  Franklin  was  named  for  him.  While 
in  France,  a  gentleman  of  Boston  wrote  to  him  of  the  fact,  and 
added  that  as  the  town  was  building  a  meeting-house,  perhaps  he 
would  give  them  a  bell.  Franklin  wrote  the  characteristic  reply, 
that  he  presumed  the  good  people  of  Franklin  preferrtd  sense  to 
sound,  and  therefore  he  would  give  them  a  town  library. — Journal. 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  monthly  has 
1  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  the 
proprietor  has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  Th»t  this  admirable  work  is  A  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by 
I  every  one,  containing,  as  it  does,  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
j  number,  and  forming  two  volumes  ayear  of  Bix  hundred  pages  each,  or  tweht 
hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 
!  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the 
Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA.  SKETCHES,  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  tho  country.  It  is  also  spired  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  tho  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  its  pages:  there  arc  enough  contro- 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
On  this  and  the  succeeding  pago  wo  pro- 
gent  accurate  views  of  various  points  of  in- 
terest in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  drawn  on  the 
spot  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial. These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
recent  artistic  tour  of  Mr.  Kilhurn,  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  and  authen- 
tic sketches  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  great  and  growing  West.  We  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our 
artist,  and  know  that  his  local  drawings  are 
pronounced  excellent  hy  competent  judges. 
The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, and  constantly  increasing  in  wealth 
and  influence.  Occupying  the  geographical 
centre  of  tho  Mississippi  valley,  its  advan- 
tages as  a  commercial  depot  cannot  he  exag- 
gerated. It  is  located  on  the  west  hank  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  1210  miles  hy  the  conrse 
of  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  and  863  from 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  here  about  1764,  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  on  whom  the  French 
director-general  of  Louisiana  had  conferred 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trailing  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  Missouri.  They  built  a  large 
house  and  four  stores,  which,  in  1770,  had  in- 
creased to  forty  houses,  including  a  fort  and 
a  6mall  French  garrison  for  defence.  In 
1780,  an  attack  of  British  and  Indians  was 
successfully  repelled  hy  the  American  forces 
under  General  Clark.  St.  Louis  was  former- 
ly the  seat  of  government  of  Missouri.  Its 
site  is  lofty,  and  hence  its  proverbial  salubrity. 
It  rises  from  the  river  by  two  plains  :  the  first, 
which  is  alluvial,  being  twenty  feet  above  the 
highest  water ;  and  the  second,  which  is  a 
limestone  bank,  ascending  forty  feet  higher 
than  the  first  to  the  lovel  of  the  adjacent 
country.  From  the  river  to  the  first  of  these 
terraces,  the  ascent  is  abrupt,  but  the  second 
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acclivity  is  more  gradual.  The  prospect  from 
the  upper  terrace  is  extensive  and  delightful. 
Situated  almost  at  the  focus  to  which  the 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Illinois  and 
Ohio  curvage,  St.  Louis  must  in  time  become 
a  mart  of  wealth  and  commerce  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  United  States.  Tho 
trade  of  Now  Orleans  alone  exceeds  it  now. 
The  river  swarms  with  steamboats,  baffling 
an  attempt  to  number  them.  St.  Louis  is 
also  a  great  depot  and  point  of  departure  for 
the  American  fur  trade,  and  for  the  lead 
mines  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Here  hun- 
ters, trappen,  miners,  adventurers  and  emi- 
grants meet  in  the  prosecution  of  their  vari- 
ous objects,  and  hence  diverge  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  great  West.  Under  tho 
French  and  Spanish  colonial  sway,  St.  Louis 
was  a  mere  village,  and  originally  laid  out  on 
the  first  bank,  consisting  of  three  narrow 
streets  parallel  to  the  river's  course.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  settlers,  it  soon 
extended  itself  to  the  upper  plain.  This  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad 
and  airy  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  city  is  built  compactly  for  an 
extent  of  about  two  miles,  with  extensive 
suburbs.  Many  of  the  warehouses,  public 
buildings  and  private  residences  arc  line  speci- 
mens of  architecture.  The  limestone,  which 
abounds  here,  furnishes  excellent  building 
material.  Our  first  picture  represents  the 
Court  House,  not  yet  entirely  finished.  It  is 
a  massive  Structure,  well  and  securely  built, 
and  tliGtOiK'b'v  fire-proof.  It  is  situated  in 
the  square  form  -d  by  Fourth,  Market,  Fifth 
■*nd  Chess Ut  Streets.  On  the  right  of  our 
picture  will  be  seen  part  of  the  Planters'  Ho- 
tel. The  Mercantile  Library  Hall  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  next  illustration.  It  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Locust  Streets,  has  ono 
hundred  and  five  feet  front,  is  twenty-seven 


feet  deep  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  cost  $140,000. 
The  lower  story  on  Fifth  Street  is  devoted  to  stores. 
On  Locust  Street,  it  is  occupied  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  second  floor 
contains  the  Library,  which  embraces  eleven  thou- 
sand volumes,  selected  with  excellent  judgment ; 
also  a  neat  Lecture  Room,  which  will  scat  an  au- 
dience of  seven  hundred  persons.  But  tho  princi- 
pal feature  is  the  Hall,  which  will  seat  two  thou- 
sand persons.  It  is  most  beautifully  decorated,  and 
is  a  credit  to  the  city.  The  High  School,  the  sub- 
ject of  another  of  our  engravings,  is  situated  on 
Olive  Street,  and  is  a  substantial  Gothic  building. 
It  has  eighty  feet  front,  and  is  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  deep.  The  basement  is  finished  as  a  lec- 
ture room.  It  occupies  an  elevated  position  near 
the  western  limits  of  the  city.  The  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University,  shown  in  our  next 
engraving,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Myrtle  and 
Seventh  Streets,  and  is  a  fine  building,  of  a  pleas- 
ing style  of  architecture.  Our  next  engraving 
delineates  "  McDowell's  College,"  as  it  is  familiar- 
ly called.  It  is  a  dispensary  connected  with  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
It  is  located  opposite  the  Pacific  Railroad  terminus. 
Our  view  is  taken  from  Seventh  Street.  The  build- 
ing on  the  right  is  the  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  by 
the  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.  The  Biddle 
Market,  shown  in  our  last  picture,  is  an  unique  but 
not  unpleasing  building,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Biddle  and  Thirteenth  Streets.  Real  estate  in  St. 
Louis  has  advanced  in  value  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity.  An  instance  will  show  the  extent  of  this 
rise.  In  1835,  the  trustees  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
purchased  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Pine 
Streets,  127  feet  deep,  and  60  feet  front  on  Fourth 
Street,  for  S20O0,  or  $33,33  per  front  foot.  Two  vcars 
ago  it  was  sold  for  $24,000,  or  $400  per  front  "foot, 
and  in  1 853  it  was  supposed  to  1x3  worth  $600  per 
front  foot.  Many  persons  embarking  a  moderate 
fortune  in  laud  have  become  immensely  wealthy  by 
the  rise. 
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LI  I  K  IN  A  POWDKR  MILL. 

Dickens  thus  describes  a  visit  to  the  powder  mill  at  Hounslow,  near 
London  : — "  In  this  silent  region,  umid  whose  ninety-seven  work-places 
no  human  voice  ever  breaks  upon  the  ear,  and  where,  indeed,  no  human 
form  is  seen,  except  in  the  isolated  house  in  which  his  allotted  task  is 
performed,  there  are  upwards  of  two-and-fifty  workpeople.  They  arc  a 
peculiar  race,  not  of  course  by  nature,  in  most  cases,  but  by  the  hubit  of 
years.  The  circumstances  of  momentary  destruction  in  which  they  live, 
added  to  the  most  stringent  and  necessary  regulation,  have  subdued  their 
minds  and  feelings  to  the  condition  of  their  hire.  There  is  seldom  any 
need  to  enforce  these  regulations.  Some  terrific  explosion,  here  or  in 
works  of  a  similar  kind  elsewhere,  leaves  a  fixed  mark  in  their  memo- 
ries, and  acts  as  a  constant  warning.  Here  no  shadow  of  a  practical 
ioke  or  caper  of  animal  spirits  ever  transpires — no  witticism,  or  slang. 
A  langh  is  never  heard  ;  a  smile  seldom  seen.  Even  the  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  men  with  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  these  uttered  in  a  low 
tone ;  not  that  anybody  fancies  that  mere  sound  will  awaken  the  spirit 
of  combustion  or  cause  an  explosion  to  take  place,  but  their  feelings  aro 
always  kept  subdued.  If  one  man  wishes  to  communicate  anything  to 
another,  or  ask  for  anything  from  somebody  at  a  short  distance,  he  mast 
go  there  ;  he  is  never  permitted  to  shout  or  call  out.  There  is  a  parti- 
cular reason  for  this  last  regulation.  Amid  all  this  silence,  whenever  a 
shout  dot*  occur,  everybody  knows  that  some  imminent  danger  is  ex- 
pected the  next  moment,  and  all  rush  away  headlong  from  the  direction 
of  the  shout.  As  to  running  towards  it  to  offer  any  assistance,  as  com 
mon  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  none  can  be 
afforded.  An  accident  here  is  immediate,  and  beyond  remedy.  If  the 
shouting  be  continued  for  some  time  (for  a  man  might  be  drowning  in  a 
river),  that  might  cause  one  or  two  of  the  boldest  to  return  ;  but  this 
would  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  interred  that 
the  men  arc  selfish  and  insensible  to  the  perils  of  each  other;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  the  greatest  consideration  for  each  other,  as  well  as 
for  their  employers,  and  think  of  the  dungcr  to  the  lives  of  others,  and 
of  property  at  stake  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  more  dan- 
gerous houses.  The  proprietors  of  the  various  gunpowder  mills  all  dis- 
play the  same  consideration  for  each  other;  and  whenever  any  improve- 
ment tending  to  lessen  danger  is  made  by  one,  it  is  immediately 
eommuuicated  to  all  others.  The  wages  of  the  men  are  good,  but  not 
too  much  so,  considering  the  risks  of  fife  and  limb  to  which  thev  are 
always  exposed,  and  their  hours  of  labor  very  short.  No  artificial  lights 
arc  ever  used  in  the  work.  They  leave  the  mills  at  half-past  three 
o'clock,  winter  aud  summer." 
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THRILLING  ADVENTURE. 
Some  of  the  episodes  encountered  during  the 
search  of  Dr.  Kane  have  wild  interest.  At  one 
time  it  became  necessary  to  send  a  fatigue  party, 
with  provisions,  to  assist  the  main  party  under  Dr. 
Kane,  in  an  attempted  passage  across  Smith's 
Sound.  This  party  was  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  first  officer  of  the  expedition.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  other  volun- 
teers. During  their  travel  they  found  the  ice  com- 
pletely impenetrable,  and  a  snow  drift  swept  wildly 
over  the  floes,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  gale 
from  the  north  the  thermometer,  to  their  dismay, 
sunk  to  fifty-seven  degrees  below  zero.  Human 
nature  could  not  support  the  cold.  Four  of  the 
party,  including  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Wilson,  were 
prostrated  with  frozen  feet,  and  with  difficulty  three 
or  four  of  their  companions,  after  encountering  great 
suffering,  reached  the  ship,  and  announced  the  con- 
dition of  their  comrades.  Their  chances  of  being 
rescued  at  this  time  seemed  exceedingly  small. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  snow, 
incapable  of  motion,  protected  only  by  a  canvass 
tent,  and  with  no  landmarks  by  which  their  position 
could  be  known.  Even  to  drag  these  maimed  men 
which  have  been,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a 
work  of  difficulty  ;  but  to  the  slender  party  left  at 
the  ship  it  seemed  impossible.  Dr.  Kane  with  the 
boldness  and  courage  which  justified  the  warm 
attachment  felt  toward  him  by  all  under  his  com- 
mand, in  less  than  one  hour  organized  a  recruiting 
party,  leaving  on  hoard  only  those  who  were  neces- 
sary to  relievo  the  sick,  and  started  off'  in  the  teeth 
of  a  terrible  gale,  and  steering  only  by  compass,  to 
rescue  the  sufferers.  After  nineteen  hours'  constant 
travel,  during  which  two  or  three  of  the  party  faint- 
ed, and  others  required  to  be  kept  from  sleep  by 
force,  they  struck  the  trail  of  the  lost  party,  and 
finally,  staggering  under  their  burdens,  one  by  one 
reached  the  tent,  which  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
snow.  The  scene  as  Dr.  Kane  entered  the  tent, 
was  affecting  beyond  description.    The  party  burst 
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into  tears.  A  blubber  fire  was  immediately  built,  pemmican  cooked,  and 
the  party  ate  for  the  first  time  aftor  leaving  the  vessel.  Ice  was  also 
melted,  they  having  been  to  this  time  without  drink.  Worn  out  as  they 
wero,  but  four  hours  were  allowed  for  the  halt.  The  maimed  of  the 
frozon  were  sewn  up  in  buffalo  robes,  placed  on  sledges,  and  dragged 
along  hy  their  companions,  Dr.  Kane  walking  in  advance  and  picking 
the  track.  Cold  of  the  utmost  severity  again  overtook  them.  Bonsai 
and  Morton,  and  even  the  Esquimaux  boy,  Hance,  sunk  upon  the  snow 
with  sleep.  It  was  only  by  force  that  the>  were  aroused  and  made 
to  proceed,  as  the  cold  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  conception  of 
danger.  A  large  bear  met  on  the  way,  was  fortunately  scared  off  by 
Dr.  Kane,  by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  They  reached  the  ship  after  a  walk 
of  sixty-two  hours,  still  dragging  their  companions  behind  them,  but 
insensible.  Dr.  Hayes,  the  intelligent  surgeon  of  the  ship,  from  whom 
is  got  these  particulars  of  this  fearful  adventure,  received  the  returning 
party.  Two  of  the  number  died  of  their  injuries,  and  two  others  under- 
went amputation,  and  are  now  restored  to  perfect  health.  The  condition 
of  those  who  dragged  the  sick  was  most  lamentable.  Their  memory  for 
a  time  was  entirely  gone,  and  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  muttering  and 
delirium  resembled  a  hospital.  The  surgeon  and  one  remaining  attend- 
ant were  in  sole  charge  of  the  ship.  In  this  state  of  semi-madness,  the 
sick  remained  for  two  or  three  days,  but  afterward  they  entirely  recovered, 
and  the  party  under  Dr.  Kane  started  three  weeks  afterward  and  resumed 
their  labors  in  the  field.  Intrepidity  like  this  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  spoken  of  with  emotion,  even  now,  by  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the 
expedition. — New  York  Express. 

A  SPLENDID  PRESENT. 
When  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  completed  their  selvir  nup- 
tials (Silbtrne  Jlockzeit),  it  was  determined  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
present  to  them  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  they  are 
held,  an  offering  which  should  he  worthy  the  occasion  and  the  exalted 
rank  of  the  royal  pair,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  of  a  perfectly  national 
character.  The  Committee,  which  was  formed  at  Cologne,  adopted  the 
idea  of  Herr  von  Schadaw,  of  completing  an  "  Album  of  the  Rhine,"  for 
which  this  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  furnished  ample  materials, 
both  legendary  and  historical.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  render  the  "  Album  "  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the 
august  pair,  application  was  made  to  the  Academy  of  Painters,  at  Dus- 
scldorf,  who  cheerfully  responded  to  their  wishes,  and  every  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  contributed  to  the  work. — London  News. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

I  had  feasted  my  imagination,  for  several 
days,  in  the  near  prospect  of  a  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon,  the  seat  of  Washington.  No  pil- 
grim ever  approached  Mecca  with  deeper 
enthusiasm.  I  arrived  there  in  the  afternoon 
of  January  2.3,  1785.  I  was  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  from  General  Green,  with  another  from 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the  former  aids  of 
Washington  ;  and  also  the  books  from  Gran- 
ville Sharp.  Although  assured  that  these 
credentials  would  secure  me  a  respectful  re- 
ception, I  felt  an  unaccountable  diffidence  as 
I  came  into  the  presence  of  this  great  man. 
I  found  him  at  a  table  with  Mrs.  Washington 
ami  his  private  family,  and  was  received  in 
the  native  dignity,  with  that  urbanity  so  pecu- 
liarly combined  in  the  character  of  a  soldier 
and  eminent  private  gentleman.  lie  soon  put 
me  at  case,  by  unbending,  in  a  free  and  affa- 
ble conversation.  The  cautious  reserve, 
which  wisdom  and  policy  dictated,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  rearing  the  glorious  fabric  of  our 
independence,  was  evidently  the  result  of  con- 
summate prudence,  and  not  characteristic  of 
his  nature.  Although  I  had  frequently  seen 
him  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  corresponded  with  him  from  France,  in 
'81  and  '82,  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  had  contemplated  him  in  his  private  rela- 
tions. I  observed  a  peculiarity  in  his  smile, 
which  seemed  to  illuminate  his  eye  ;  his  whole 
countenance  beamed  with  intelligence,  while 
it  commanded  confidence  and  respect.  The 
gentleman  who  had  accompanied  me  from 
Alexandria,  left  in  the  cvening.and  I  remained 
alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  Wash- 
ington, for  two  of  the  richest  days  of  my  life. 
I  saw  him  reaping  the  reward  of  his  illustrious 
deeds,  in  the  quiet  shade  of  his  beloved  retire- 
ment. He  was  at  the  matured  age  of  fifty- 
three.    Alexander  and  Cassar  both  died  be- 


ore  they  reached  that  period  of  life,  and  both 
had  immortalized  their  names.  How  much 
stronger  and  nobler  the  claims  of  Washington 
to  immortality?  In  the  impulses  of  mad  and 
selfish  ambition,they  acquired  fame  by  wading 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world  through  seas  of 
blood.  Washington,  on  the  contrary,  was 
parsimonious  of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen, 
and  stood  forth,  the  pure  and  virtuous  cham- 
pion of  their  rights,  and  formed  for  them 
(not  himself)  a  mighty  republic.  To  have 
communed  with  such  a  man  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  I  shall  always  regard  as  one  of 
the  highest  privileges,  and  most  cherished 
incidents  of  my  life.  I  found  him  kind  and 
benignant  in  the  domestic  circle,  revered  and 
beloved  by  all  around  him  ;  agreeably  social, 
without  ostentation  ;  delighting  in  anecdote 
and  adventures,  without  assumption  ;  his  do- 
mestic arrangements  harmonious  and  syste- 
matic. His  servants  seemed  to  watch  his 
eye,  and  to  anticipate  his  every  wish  :  hence 
a  look  was  equivalent  to  a  command.  His 
servant  Billy,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
military  career,  was  always  at  his  side.  Smil- 
ing content  animated  and  beamed  on  every 
countenance  in  his  presence.  The  first  eve- 
ning I  spent  under  the  wing  of  his  hospitality, 
we  sat  a  full  hour  at  table  by  ourselves,  with- 
out the  least  interruption,  after  the  family  had 
retired.  I  was  extremely  oppressed  by  a  se- 
vere cold  and  excessive  coughing,  contracted 
by  the  exposure  of  a  harsh  winter  journey. 
He  pressed  me  to  use  some  remedies ;  but  I 
declined  doing  so.  As  usual,  after  retiring, 
my  coughing  increased.  When  some  time 
had  elapsed,  the  door  of  my  room  was  gently 
opened,  and  drawing  my  bed-curtains,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  beheld  Washington  himself, 
standing  at  my  bedside,  with  a  bowl  of  hot  tea 
in  his  hand.  This  little  incident  deserves  to 
be  recorded. — Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  rietorial.] 
BANTAM  STREAM. 

BY  H.  WARD. 

Upon  thy  flowery  hanks  I  stand, 

Pear  river  of  my  native  land; 

And  Fee  thy  crystal  waters  glide 

Serenely  to  the  silver  tide 

Of  yonder  lake,  whose  mirrored  gleam 

Rejoices  still  in  Rant  am  Stream. 

How  oft  In  boyhood's  sunny  hours. 
I've  wandered  mid  the  woodland  ho  were 
That  overhangs  thy  hanks  so  green. 
And  rharm  to  joy  each  well-known  iteeno; 
While  life  was  all  an  Eden  dream, 
As  then  I  mused  by  Bantam  .Stream. 

I  sat  beneath  the  cooling  shade, 

And  every  rural  sweet  surveyed — 

The  frngrant  flowers  In  summer's  bloom, 

The  whispering  pine-tree's  soothing  gloom, 

The  vines  that  Flint  each  darting  beam 

From  glaring  bright  on  Bantam  Stream. 

The  wild-rose  sheds  its  perfume  still, 
And  daisies  crown  the  sloping  hill. 
And  all  along  the  dewy  meadn, 
The  Hlies  hang  their  drooping  heads; 
And  all  the  charms  of  nature  seem 
To  revel  wild  by  Bantam  Stream. 

The  milk-white  blossoms  of  the  thorn, 
The  golden  grain  and  emerald  corn, 
And  sweetly-scented  birchen  groves, 
Where  bird*  rejoice  to  sing  their  loves- 
All  these,  and  more.  T  fondly  deem 
A  paradise  by  Bantam  Stream. 

But,  ah  !  long  years  have  o'er  me  flown, 
And  I  have  wandered  sad  ami  lone 
Far  front  my  native  scenes  away; 
And  now  again  declining  day 
Dispels  the  sweet,  enchanting  dream — 
Farewell,  farewell,  dear  Bantam  Stream! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictnml.] 

TOO  MUCH  HASTE  TO  BE  RICH. 

1!  I     ■  M  M  A    0  A  K  n  A  . 

An  old  man  sat  in  his  large  arm  chair,  with  his  soft,  mixed 
locks  flowing  backward,  and  close  by  his  side,  on  a  low  ottoman, 
was  seated  a  fair  young  girl,  her  mild  blue  eyes  looking  upward. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  are  you  well,  this  evening  !" 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  answered  the  father,  thoughtfully,  "  but — " 
He  hesitated,  and  raising  his  hand,  he  "wound  his  thin  lingers 
among  her  brown  curls,  and  leaning  over,  gazed  steadily  into  her 
beautiful  face,  anil  then  bending  still  lower,  touched  his  lips  to  her 
forehead.  "  You  are  the  type  of  your  mother,  Cecilia,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  you  away,  even  to  one  you  love,"  and  a  tear 
trembled  on  the  old  man's  silvery  lashes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
fell  among  the  glossy  curls  of  the  daughter. 

"But  he  is  so  good,  father;  and  we  arc  not  going  a  great  way 
ofT — only  to  the  city  home  you  have  given  us,  in  the  street  of  your 
choice;"  and  Cecilia  looked  thoughtful,  and  then  added,  while  her 
lip  quivered,  and  the  words  were  spoken  low,  as  if  she  feared  he 
would  confirm  her  opinion  :  "  You  do  not  like  AValter.  Is  it  be- 
cause he  is  poor  that  you  do  not  like  him  !  Methought  you  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  wedding  me  to  a  wealthy  suitor." 

"I  care  not  for  money,  child,  for  the  old  farm  has  always  been 
faithful  to  each  generation,  and  I  have  enough  for  all ;  but  I  some- 
times think  that  if  you  could  he  persuaded  to  give  up  this  mar- 
riage, it  would  be  better  for  us  all.  I  shall  be  so  lonely  without 
you,  and — " 

"  0,  do  not  ask  for  such  a  sacrifice,  father  ;  besides,  I  probably 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  remain  with  you  long,  for  by-and-by,  you 
will  want  me  to  become  a  wife,  ami  as  you  have  often  said,  there 
are  always  plenty  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  rich  man's  daughter. 
I  know  that  Walter  is  poor,  but  he  does  not  wish  me  to  become 
his  wife  on  nccount  of  my  future  prospects.  No,  he  loved  me  when 
he  did  not  know  that  I  should  ever  inherit  a  farthing." 

"  Well,  well,  Cecilia,  as  you  wish.  I  will  say  no  more  to  cast 
a  shadow  over  your  hopes.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  wish  no 
tear  ever  to  dim  your  eyes,  for  you  are  all  that  I  have  left  now. 
Your  mother,  brothers  and  sister  all  lie  silently  sleeping  beneath 
the  green  turf." 

Both  now  sat  in  silence  a  short  time,  the  old  man  looking  thought- 
fully from  the  window,  and  the  daughter  watching  his  countenance 
and  listening  for  one  who,  though  expected  before,  had  not  arrived, 
until  a  ring  at  the  front  dour  announced  a  visitor.  Cecilia  did  not 
wait  for  a  servant  to  usher  him,  but  bounding  from  her  father's 
side,  she  met  him  while  his  hand  was  yet  on  the  bell-knob. 

"  You  are  late,"  she  said,  and  in  her  manner  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  reproach  and  playfulness. 

"  Yes,  dearest,  I  am  late,  but  I  know  that  you  will  forgive  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  detained  by  an  invalid  mother." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  trusting  girl,  and  with  her  hand  clasped 
in  his  they  took  seats  at  the  window  where  still  sat  the  father. 

It  did  not  seem  strange  that  a  fair  young  girl  like  Cecilia  Gren- 
ville  should  love  the  noblc-fcaturcd  Walter  Gotham,  for  his  eye, 
though  dark  and  Hashing,  told  that  it  could  appreciate  what  was  good 
and  true  to  the  sight.  The  old  man,  too,  seemed  to  feel  a  different 
influence  when  he  was  present;  by  degrees  he  lost  that  anxious 
reserve  which  threw  such  a  shade  over  his  countenance  when  Wal- 
ter was  not  there,  and  he  appeared  now  to  think  only  of  pleasing 
him  who  was  so  soon  to  be  the  husbiud  of  his  only  child. 


"  Would  you  like  the  country  as  well  as  you  do  the  city  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Grenville  of  Walter,  as  they  sat  by  the  window. 

"I  should  lie  nappy  when  Cecilia  Was,"  replied  the  young  main 
gallantly. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  the  city  better,"  said  the  daughter  ;  "  for 
if  the  air  is  not  so  fresh  and  pure,  and  if  the  birds  do  not  sing  so 
sweetly,  there  arc  other  things  to  take  the  place  of  these  in  the  city. 
But  you,  Walter,  must  have  no  companions  to  draw  you  away 
from  home." 

The  young  man  bowed  assent  pleasantly,  and  so  the  hours 
passed  by  in  agreeable  chat,  Mr.  Grenville  seeming  to  forget  his 
previous  regrets  at  the  proposed  departure  of  his  daughter. 

A  week  later,  and  Cecilia  was  the  happy  bride  of  Walter  Gor- 
ham.  The  last  good-by  had  been  spoken,  and  the  old  man  was 
left  alone  in  his  country  home  with  his  old  house-keeper,  servants 
and  pets.  This  old  homestead,  with  its  broad  acres,  was  where 
Mr.  Grenville  drew  his  first  breath — where  his  parents  lived  and 
died,  and  where  he  had  brought  Cecilia's  mother  the  day  that  he 
made  her  his  bride.  Every  foot  of  hind  that  surrounded  the  farm 
house  was  connected  with  some  tender  association  wherein  was 
linked  the  memory  of  his  parents,  or  the  loved  image  of  his  sainted 
wife.  One  after  another,  all  had  Lett  him  for  that  place  from  whence 
there  is  no  return ;  but  he  had  never  felt  how  utterly  desolate  was 
a  home  without  wife  or  child,  until  the  light-hearted  Cecilia  left 
him  to  dwell  with  her  husband  in  their  city  home.  The  father 
watched  the  departing  carriage  wherein  sat  his  daughter,  until  the 
tall  trees  by  the  roadside  hid  it  from  view ;  then  turning  away  ho 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  viewing  the  tasteful  ornaments  she 
had  wrought  and  put  in  favorite  places.  There  stood  the  low- 
velvet  ottoman,  near  his  arm  chair,  on  which  she  used  to  sit  and 
listen  to  the  fond  tales  he  told  her  of  her  mother;  for  Cecilia  was 
but  an  infant  when  her  mother  pressed  her  to  her  breast  for  the 
last  time  and  said,  "Be  to  her,  Edward, what  we  both  would  have 
been,  had  it  pleased  the  Father  to  have  restored  me  and  left  to  us 
our  youngest  born." 

Mrs.  Miller,  the  house-keeper,  was  a  kind-hearf-d  woman,  and 
she  left  no  means  untried  to  make  him  who  employed  her  happy ; 
but  her  efforts  were  in  vain ;  for  to  Mr.  Grcnviile,  the  smile  and 
silvery  voice  of  Cecilia  were  ever  wanting. 

The  new  home  of  Cecilia  was  very  unlike  the  farm  house.  None 
but  caged  birds  sang  to  her  in  the  morning,  and  the  early  zephyrs 
that  floated  into  her  chamber  had  not  kissed  the  clover  fields  the 
last  moment  before  entering,  and  the  low  of  the  herds  as  they 
j  lazily  lagged  on  their  way  to  the  pasture  was  too  far  away  to  reach 
I  her  now.    Walter  was  ambitious,  and  he  arose  early  and  went  to 
'  his  business,  for  he  wished  in  a  few  years  to  double  the  money 
that  his  father-in-law  had  given  him.    Cecilia  knew  that  she  should 
j  see  him  again  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  so  she  strove  to  busy 
j  herself  with  her  new  duties,  but  when  the  noontime  came,  she 
thought  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  her  ennui  during  Walter's 
absence  to  have  her  father  seated  by  her  side  as  sho  was  wont  at 
,  the  homestead  ;  and  yet  she  feared  to  ask  for  Utah  a  sacrifice,  for 
]  if  she  had  been  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  the  city's  ca- 
pacity to  give  enjoyment,  it  could  never  be  a  happy  home  lor  her 
father. 

"  You  look  pale  to-night,  Cecilia,"  said  Walter,  one  evening,  a 
few  months  after  his  marriage.    "  I  hope  you  are  not  ill." 
"  No,  Walter,  I  am  not  ill,  but — " 

"But  what,  Cecilia!  Surely  you  arc  not  afraid  to  trust  me 
with  your  thoughts  V 

The  young  wife  laid  her  head  on  his  bosom  and  burst  into  tears, 
and  then  when  again  interrogated,  she  said,  half  audibly: 

"  'Tis  very  lonely  here — the  days  are  very  long  when  you  arc 
away." 

"  Well,  dearest,  1  would  dine  with  you,"  replied  the  husband  ; 
"  but  you  know  the  store  and  home  arc  a  great  ways  apart,  and  I 
!  must  not  be  remiss  in  business.  You  must  try  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ladies  of  the  society  where  we  attend  church — 
they  w  ill  add  to  our  respectability ;  and  once  acquire  a  taste  for 
promenading  and  city  society,  and  you  will  forget  home  and  those 
little  dumb  pets  you  have  left  behind." 

"  But  my  father,"  said  Cecilia,  softly. 

"  Oh,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  be  w  ith  us." 

"  lie  will  never  leuve  the  homestead,  Walter ;  for  my  mother's 
grave  is  there,  and  beside  her  sleep  the  children." 

"But  the  dead  cannot  always  influence  the  living.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  venerate  the  memory  of  our  friends,  but  w  hen  they 
are  beyond  our  reach  we  cannot  benefit  them,  and  our  duties  to- 
wards the  living  are  greater.  When  I  sought  your  hand  in  mar- 
riage, not  knowing  of  your  father's  wealth,  he  asked  me  what 
business  I  intended  to  follow.  I  told  him  I  had  marked  out  a 
mercantile  career,  but  that  my  capital  was  too  small  to  enter  into 
it  largely.  When  I  met  with  you  I  did  not  know  that  your  father 
was  rich,  nor  did  I  make  any  inquiries,  for  1  was  not  looking  fur 
wealth  in  a  wife.  I  only  knew  that  I  loved  you,  and  determined 
that  you  should  be  mine ;  and  for  the  keeping  of  such  a  jewel  I 
resolved  that  my  ambition  should  one  day  furnish  me  with  a  casket 
j  of  befitting  worth." 

"  And  do  you  really  think  that  father  will  ever  consent  to  give 
up  his  country  home  to  come  and  dwell  with  us  !" 

"  1  know  he  will,  love,  for  1  had  a  letter  from  him  to-day,  saying 
that  he  was  so  lonely  now  that  the  old  farm  house  was  no  longer 
home  to  him,  and  since  my  business  was  such  that  we  could  not 
reside  with  him,  he  would,  for  the  present,  at  least,  let  the  home- 
stead and  live  with  us." 
|  Cecilia's  voice  was  more  distinct  now,  and  through  her  glisten- 
ing tears  shone  gleams  of  joy,  and  soon  bar  face  resumed  that 
cheerfulness  which  had  won  the  heart  of  Walter  when  he  wooed 
I  her  in  the  paternal  home.  The  next  day,  although  Walter  dined 
at  the  restaurant,  did  ;iot  seem  so  long  as  the  previous  ones ;  and 


when  Mrs.  Barton,  a  near  neighbor,  called  to  make  herncqttainancc, 
and  Cecilia  contracted  her  fashionable  manners  with  the  manners 
of  those  around  her  father's  home  that  she  had  known  since  early 
infancy,  the  dissimilarity  did  not  appear  so  painful  to  her  now,  and 
she  tried  to  render  herself  agreeable  to  her  visitor. 

Walter  and  Cecilia  both  wrote  to  Mr.  Grenville  to  urge  him  not 
to  abandon  the  design  he  had  formed,  and  in  a  few  days  they  re- 
ceived answer  that  he  hud  decided  to  let  the  farm  and  live  with 
them.  The  day  was  a  sad  one  to  Mr.  Grenville  when  he  parted 
from  that  home  which  had  been  the  theatre  wlicre  had  been  enacted 
all  the  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  tho  drama  of  his  life.  What 
wonder  that  the  grass  above  the  grave  of  her  who  could  not  go 
with  him  was  moistened  with  his  tears,  or  that  the  gray,  moss- 
covered  head  stones  that  marked  the  earthly  couch  of  his  departed 
parents,  were  anew  and  firmly  set,  that  no  rude  hand  might  remove 
them  easily  when  the  old  farm  burying-ground  should  be  beyond 
his  watchful  care !    But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  on  those  painful 

.  emotions  that  none  can  realize  but  those  who  have  left  some  loved 

|  spot  to  the  care  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Grenville  in  part  forgot  his  mournful  sensations  when  ho 
met  his  happy  child,  for  now  that  he  was  there,  everything 
seemed  in  unison  with  her  mind.  Walter  was  away  most  of  the 
time  during  the  day,  but  she  knew  that  it  was  business  that 
detained  him  ;  so  by  her  father's  side  she  sat  as  the  was  wont,  and 
in  listening  to  him  and  watching  his  every  wish,  she  felt  not  how 
absorbed  was  her  husband  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  until  the  settled 
shade  of  anxiety  that  enveloped  his  features  and  the  nervous  an- 
swers that  he  gave  to  her  inquiries,  convinced  her  that  he  had 
ventured  too  far  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  without  some  giant  effort, 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  must  prove  his  ruin.  Mr.  Grenville  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  a  business  life  in  the  city  ;  his  had  ever 
been  one  of  quiet  on  a  farm ;  so  w  hen  he  was  informed  by  his 
daughter  that  Walter  had  almost  from  childhood  been  familiar 
with  the  business  he  had  chosen,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  risk 
in  placing  in  his  bands,  beside  the  gift  of  the  house  to  his  daughter, 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  successfully  ;  and 
w  ith  the  loan,  or  gift  of  such  a  sum,  for  he  never  intended  it  should 
be  returned,  he  had  surprised  the  young  husband  on  the  day  that 
Cecilia  became  bis  bride. 

A  year  or  more  sped  by,  and  the  farmer  had  now  become  quite 
at  ease  in  his  new  home.  His  son-in-law  had  hired  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  building  in  which  to  transact  his  business,  rushing 
hurriedly  onward,  trying  to  keep  pace  with  those  who  had  more 
than  double  his  experience  and  capital.  Once  or  twice,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville attempted  to  question  his  son-in-law,  and  advise  him  not  to 
mako  too  much  haste  to  be  rich ;  but  he  soon  saw  that  it  did  not 
meet  with  a  welcome,  and  he  said  no  more,  contenting  himself 
with  his  musings  and  the  society  of  his  child. 

One  evening,  long  after  Mr.  Grenville  had  retired  to  his  room, 
Cecilia  sat  by  her  chamber  window,  wailing  the  coming  of  her  hus- 
band, till  the  moon  went  dow  n  and  the  stars  seemed  to  come  out 
thicker,  as  if  to  make  its  place  good  by  their  glimmering.  The 

J  wife  saw  a  dark  form  beneath  the  window  and  heard  a  heavy  tread 
on  the  steps,  and,  springing  from  her  seat,  she  ran  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected one;  but  when  the  front  door  was  gently  but  quickly  drawn 
backward,  Walter  was  not  there,  but  in  his  stead  an  officer  of  tho 

j  law  stood  before  her,  and  pronounced  the  fatal  words  : 

"  Your  husband  is  a  culprit.  Nothing  but  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  of  money  can  save  him  from  a  felon's  cell, 
from  which,  after  all  is  made  known,  nothing  can  save  him.  But 
the  injured  party  have  consented  to  release  him,  provided  the  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  that  he  has  obtained  by  false  pretences  can  be 
secured  to  them,  either  by  the  endorsement  of  a  good  name  or  tho 

|  ready  money." 

Cecilia  stood  like  one  bewildered  ;  for  some  time  she  had  felt 
that  Walter  was  too  rash  and  hasty,  but  she  was  not  prepared  for 
this.  She  had  ever  thought  him  honest,  almost  above  a  dishonest 
thought ;  she  had  said  but  little  to  her  father  of  her  own  uneasiness, 
wishing  to  spare  him  useless  anxiety,  but  now  w  hen  the  crisis  had 
arrived  she  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  The  picture  presented 
itself  of  her  Walter  held  a  prisoner  till  the  word  should  be  sent 
back  from  her  lips  that  would  release  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  re- 
tained among  villains  of  the  deepest  dye.  This  thought  was  too 
much  for  the  affectionate  Cecilia,  who,  with  heart-rending  sobs, 
rushed  to  her  father's  chamber  and  begged  him  to  save  her  hus- 
band. The  cheek  of  the  old  man  blanched  when  the  required 
sum  was  named  by  the  officer,  and,  with  a  quivering  lip,  he  said, 
wildly : 

"  Two  years  ago  I  was  a  wealthy  man,  nor  deemed  it  possible 
that  1,  with  my  simple  wants,  could  ever  lack  ;  hut  if  I  pay  this 
j  sum,  nothing  can  save  me ;  for  I  shall  have  to  mortgage  the  farm, 
the  homestead  of  my  father."  And  turning  to  his  daughter,  he 
continued,  while  the  ashen  hue  of  his  face  showed  his  emotion  : 
"  Cecilia,  shall  I  place  my  name  to  that  paper  and  make  beggars 
of  us  all  '." 

At  this  moment  there  were  steps  heard  without,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  Walter  entered,  accompanied  by  those  whom  he  had 
defrauded,  th«y  having  become  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the 
officer.  Cecilia  sprang  to  his  side  and  buried  her  face  in  his 
bosom,  while  Mr.  tirenville  stood  as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot. 

"Is  all  lost,  Walter?"  he  at  length  questioned,  in  tones  sepul- 
chral. "  This  bouse, — the  money  1  gave  you  on  the  day  you  took 
j  Cecilia  from  me  I" 

•'  All,"  said  Walter,  firmly,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  floor  and 
and  his  right  arm  supporting  the  feeble  one  that  leaned  on  hiin. 
"To  gain  wealth  that  I  might  restore  to  you  what  I  took,  I  played 
a  deep  game  and  lost.  For  my  own  sufferings  I  care  nothing,  but 
would  that  this  dear  one  could  be  shielded !  1  cannot  bear  that 
she  should  share  my  misery  and  disgrace ;  so  sacrifice  no  more  for 
me,  father ;  all  I  ask  is  for  you  to  take  her  back  to  that  home, 
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from  whirl),  for  her  own  sake,  would  to  God  I  had  never  taken 
her — cherish  her,  and  leave  mc  to  my  fate.  Should  I  ever  retrieve 
the  past,  you  will  see  me  again  ;  but  if  not,  Cecilia,  for  your  sake 
and  that  of  your  father,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  \"  and,  as  if 
forgetful  for  the  moment  that  others  than  themselves  were  present, 
he  clasped  her  wildly  to  his  bosom,  and  pressing  a  farewell  kiss 
upon  her  face,  turned  hastily  to  the  officers,  and  with  a  forced 
calmness,  said :  "  I  am  ready  to  follow  where  it  may  please  you 
to  lead  !" 

With  a  •  roan  the  young  wife  reached  her  arms  towards  him  im- 
ploringly, and  then  fell  senseless  at  her  father's  feet.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  could  not  penetrate  the  future,  he  only  saw  the  present.  He 
had  ever  met  with  kindness  from  his  son-in  law,  and  since  he  had 
lived  with  him,  had  become  attached  to  him  ;  he  knew  how  clear 
he  was  to  his  child,  and  scarcely  mindful  of  what  he  did,  he  seized 
the  fatal  document  and  placed  his  name  where  the  act  left  him 
penniless  :  but  Walter  was  free,  and  the  world  knew  not  why  the 
homestead  was  sold,  nor  why  the  son-in-law  hired  a  cheaper  store 
and  retrenched  his  expenses.  Some  surmised  that  there  had  been 
wrong  and  the  father-in-law  was  a  sufferer,  and  thus  it  was  hinted 
from  one  to  another,  till  it  reached  the  ears  of  Walter,  who  felt 
that,  though  secresy  and  prompt  action  had  kept  him  from  a  con- 
vict's cell,  he  was  none  the  less  guilty ;  and  if  his  devoted  wife 
and  her  father  could  have  been  provided  for,  gladly  would  he  have 
fled  from  a  place  where  h.3  was  regarded  with  suspicion ;  and  with 
thoughts  like  these  resting  on  his  soul,  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had 
deserted  him,  until  a  small  tenement  in  the  suburbs  was  the  only 
home  of  him  whose  name  once  stood  so  fair  in  that  large  city.  Mr. 
Grcnvillc  did  not  sink  under  the  accumulating  trials  he  had  to  en- 
counter, for  his  thoughts  mounted  upward  to  Him  who  gives  peace 
to  the  suffering ;  though  the  homestead  was  gone,  Cecilia  still  lived 
to  bless  him  and  nestle  at  his  side. 

One  evening — it  was  just  such  an  evening  as  that  on  which  we 
introduced  Cecilia  and  her  father  to  the  reader, — they  were  again 
seated  side  by  side,  talking  of  the  past,  but  the  father  did  not  tell 
her  how  much  brighter  might  have  been  her  destiny  had  she  listened 
to  him  ;  for  he  reasoned  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious, 
and  if  poverty  had  not  been  their  lot,  worse  might  have  befallen 
them.  Cecilia,  with  tearful  eyes,  spoke  of  the  sorrow  she  had 
caused  him,  and  yet  she  breathed  not  one  reproachful  word  con- 
cerning him  she  loved. 

"  Where  can  Walter  be,  to-night  ?"  said  the  wife;  "he  has  not 
been  out  so  late  before  since  that  night — " 

Cecilia  looked  into  her  father's  face,  but  she  did  not  finish  the 
sentence,  for  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  seize  her;  he  might 
again  be  a  criminal  ;  and  with  this  thought  came  the  wish  to 
know  the  worst,  and  taking  her  shawl  and  bonnet  from  a  recess  in 
the  room,  she  started  to  go  to  the  place  where  he  was  employed, 
but  ero  she  reached  it,  she  met  him  walking  hastily  towards  his 
home.    His  face  was  all  aglow  with  excitement  and  pleasure. 

"  Come,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  the  old  homestead  shall  be  your 
father's  again, — I  will  restore  that  and  more  1" 

At  first,  Cecilia  thought  her  husband's  disappointments  had 
made  him  mad,  but  by  degrees  he  convinced  her  that  he  Mas  sane, 
and  that  there  was  real  cause  for  joy ;  lor,  on  reaching  home,  he 
unfolded  a  newspaper  wherein  was  an  advertisement,  saying  that 
if  any  of  the  heirs  of  Amos  Gorham  were  living,  by  establishing 
that  fact  they  could  learn  something  to  their  advantage.  Upon 
inquiry  at  the  place  designated,  Walter  had  found  that  there  was 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a  western  city  which  belonged 
to  him,  as  he  and  his  widowed  mother  were  ths  only  members  of 
that  family  then  living. 

"  I  have  known  this  for  several  weeks,"  said  the  now  happy 
young  man,  "  but  I  thought  I  would  make  all  sure  before  I  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  you  or  father,  for  fear  that  you  might  be 
skeptical ;  but  now  I  can  show  you  the  letters  I  have  received  in 
correspondence,  which  establishes  these  possessions  as  belonging 
to  my  grandfather,  which  ho  purchased  in  early  life  for  a  trifling 
sum  while  a  settler  at  the  west,  and  when  only  a  small  town 
marked  the  spot  where  the  city  now  stands." 

"Did  1  not  tell  you,  my  child  !"  exclaimed  the  n;ed  father, 
"that  the  ways  of  God  are  mysterious  but  wise  i" 

Cecilia  wept  for  joy  at  this  sudden  release  from  poverty,  and  all 
concluded  that  the  city  was  henceforth  no  place  for  them ;  so  after 
the  western  affairs  were  all  settled,  the  old  homestead  was  re-pur- 
chased, and  together  all  returned.  Even  the  mother  of  Walter 
dwelt  beneath  the  farm  house  roof,  and  when  the  old  man's  meas- 
ure of  life  was  full,  he  blessed  those  who  so  faithfully  watched  over 
the  winter  of  his  life,  and  then  was  quietly  laid  to  sleep  beside  her 
whoso  spirit  had  gone  before.  The  son-in-law  modernized  the 
farm  house,  and  with  his  surplus  wealth  he  ofttimcs  rendered 
assistance  to  those  whose  inexperience  led  them  to  where,  without 
it,  they  could  not  have  been  extricated,  and  by  his  advice  ho 
helped  them  to  shun  such  temptations  as  he  in  former  times  had 
encountered. 


PAUL,  DELAROCHE  AND  THE  filRONDUNS. 

Paul  Delaroche  has  just  finished  his  new  picture  of  the  Giron- 
dins.  The  scene  represents  the  twenty  accused  at  the  moment 
when  the  sentence  of  death  is  read  to  them.  The  twenty-first,  Val- 
azc  has  killed  himself,  and  his  body  is  carried  away  by  the  execu- 
tioner's, men  in  order  to  be  dragged  behind  his  fellow-sufferers  to 
the  scaffold.  The  principal  group  comprises  Vergniaud,  Brissot 
and  Gehsonnc  standing  in  the  foreground.  Young  Lasource, 
staring  fixedly  on  the  floor,  is  seated  at  some  distance.  Fauchet, 
Boyer,  Fonfrcdc,  and  a  few  more  sit  at  a  table  in  the  background. 
On  the  right  hand  side  stands  the  commissairc,  calling  out  the 
names  of  the  victims,  and  at  his  side  the  jailor.  The  picture  is  of 
small  dimensions,  but  makes  a  grand  impression  by  its  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  execution.  The  general  effect  is  treated  with  great 
art,  and  the  character  of  the  heads  of  the  Girondins  is  well  hit,  and 
rendcrvd  with  considerable  delicacy. — .V.  Times. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MARY,  MY  SISTER. 

BT  WILLIAM  II.  OLIVER. 

In  a  far  comer  of  Lcmpstcr  churchyard,  is  a  tomb,  covered  by 
a  broad  slab  of  grey  marble,  on  which  is  deeply  cut  these  words  : 
"marv,  my  sistkr." 

Not  a  word  more  to  tell  who  was  the  occupant  of  the  silent 
house  beneath — not  a  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  who 
devised  the  simple  but  strange  inscription.  I  had  often  wondered, 
as  I  looked  wistfully  at  the  words,  which  seemed  to  me  so  full  of 
deep  and  sacred  meaning,  so  full  of  tender  devotion  of  memory  to 
a  sister,  but  whether  coming  from  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  heart, 
was  a  matter  in  which  conjecture  was  perfectly  vain.  A  single 
sweet  briar  shed  its  dewy  roses  over  the  tomb,  and  seemed  to 
image  the  life  of  the  fair  tenant  within.  Perhaps  she,  too,  held  as 
frail  and  sweet  an  existence  as  the  sweet  briar's  wild  rose.  But 
as  well  I  might  dream  of  the  life  of  Cecilia  Metella,  by  looking  at 
her  tomb ! 

"  Thus  much  alone  we  know — she  died!"  Thus  much,  indeed, 
would  have  been  all  that  I  should  have  known  of  "  Mary,"  had  I 
not  one  day  encountered  another  visitor  at  the  grave.  I  was  sitting 
on  a  broad,  flat  stone,  apparently  a  broken  millstone,  though  how 
it  should  have  found  its  way  into  the  churchyard,  was  more  than 
I  could  conjecture.  It  lay,  almost  overgrown  with  the  long  grass, 
near  the  tomb  which  bad  occupied  my  thoughts  so  much.  I  had 
been  imagining  all  kinds  of  strange,  -poetical  inscriptions  that 
might  have  suited  the  tenant  of  that  lowly  spot.  I  had  recalled 
to  memory  all  that  I  knew  of  tender  and  lofty  epitaphs,  and  had 
settled  down  upon  the  belief  that  none  of  them  were  half  so  touch- 
ing as  this  simple  tribute.  Footstep.-,  light  and  reverent,  broke 
my  reveries.  A  man,  bowed  with  age,  approached  the  tomb,  and 
bent  devoutly  over  it.  Presently  he  noticed  that  the  grass  had 
been  freshly  watered,  and  looking  round,  he  perceived  the  small 
green  watering-pot  which  1  had  filled  at  the  spring,  and  with  which 
I  had  sprinkled  the  grave. 

"  Was  it  you  who  did  this  !"  he  asked. 

I  signified  that  it  was,  and  he  thanked  mc  in  a  voice  that  trembed 
with  emotion. 

"  How  did  you  know — " 

"  I  did  not  know,"  I  answered  ;  "but  it  has  been  one  of  the 
matters  which  I  have  most  earnestly  desired  to  know — the  history 
of  this  tombstone  ; — only,  however,  on  account  of  the  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  the  inscription,  which  tells  at  once,  so  much  and  so  little." 

"  She  was  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  man,  with  tears  of  genuine 
sorrow  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  intruding  upon  the  sorrow  of  a 
stranger,  and  begged  his  pardon. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  he  said.  "The  act  that  you  have  per- 
formed here  this  morning  tells  me  from  what  motives  you  ask  of 
the  beloved  one  who  lies  here." 

He  came  and  seated  himself  on  the  broken  stone,  and,  after  a 
few  moments  devoted  to  memories  of  the  past,  he  told  me  of  his 
daughter. 

"  She  was  lovely,"  he  said  ;  "  not  only  a  parent's  heart  thought 
so,  but  every  one  who  knew  her.  I  had  another  daughter,  as 
lovely  in  face,  but  not  in  disposition,  as  Mary.  Clara  was  proud 
and  passionate,  and  ever  jealous  of  her  sister's  superiority,  and  of 
the  many  friends  who  clustered  around  her.  Clara  loved  her,  too 
— but  there  was  a  rankling  jealousy  at  her  heart  which  spoiled  all 
her  better  qualities. 

"  My  wife  and  myself  tried  to  treat  the  two  children  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible — but  undoubtedly  we  did  often  give  the  preference 
to  Mary;  and  if  we  did,  it  was  sure  to  cost  Clara  a  flood  of  pas- 
sionate tears,  and  she  would  reproach  her  sister  with  stealing  from 
her  our  affections.  At  school,  it  was  the  same.  The  teachers  all 
loved  Mary,  while  they  only  endured  Clara.  I  would  often  stifle 
down  the  praise  which  I  would  have  bestowed  upon  Mary,  lest  I 
should  rouse  her  sister's  temper,  and  make  us  all  sufferers.  Meek, 
unassuming  as  an  angel,  Mary  would  never  reproach  or  retort ; 
and  while  Clara's  heart  was  meditating  wrong  against  her,  sho 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  contriving  some  pleasant  surprise — 
something  for  Clara's  pleasure. 

"  Mary  was  passionately  fond  of  flowers.  The  peaceful  occu- 
pation of  tending  them,  seemed  especially  suited  to  her  gentle 
nature  ;  and  the  first  of  her  beautiful  roses  and  carnations  were 
always  to  be  found  on  Clara's  table.  Of  books,  she  had  also  her 
favorites — and  these  also  formed  a  part  of  her  willing  sacrifices. 
O,  how  a  father's  memory  recalls  those  things,  and  brings  again 
before  him  the  loved  one  and  lost ! 

"I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  goodness  and  loveliness  of  this 
child.  It  seemed  as  if  an  angel  had  come  down  to  earth.  Always, 
some  one  was  saying  to  us  that  she  would  not  live  to  be  grown  up. 
But  she  did  live,  and  in  that  life,  my  own  and  her  mother's  seemed 
to  be  wholly  bound  up.  Her  voice  was  melody  itself.  Often  have 
I  come  home  at  night,  and  have  seen  a  crowd  gathered,  still  and 
almost  breathless,  around  the  door,  to  hear  her  sweet  voice,  while 
she,  all  unconscious  that  she  was  heard,  would  trill  out  such  notes 
as  seldom  come  from  mortal  lip's. 

"  I  was  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  every  needful  advantage  for 
my  girls — and  I  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  them  accom- 
plished and  well  educated.  They  both  well  repaid  mc,  by  their 
devotion  to  their  studies.  In  these  Clara  excelled.  It  was  part 
of  her  character,  to  allow  no  one  to  distance  her  in  any  attainment. 
She  was  highly  intellectual,  and  in  all  matters  of  mere  acquire- 
ment, was  the  superior  of  her  sister. 

"  .Mary  bowed  to  this  superiority.  She  rejoiced  in  Clara's  ex- 
cellence, and  her  evident  admiration  of  her  talents,  softened  the 
heart  of  her  proud  shtcr.    Ou  those  occasions,  \*hcn  Mary's  heart 


went  out  in  praise  to  some  emanation  of  Clara's  genius  and  talents 
the  latter  would  seem  touched,  for  awhile,  at  her  involuntary  tribute 
and  return  love  for  love.  At  such  times,  I  would  believe  that  yeai 
would  bring  more  beauty  to  Clara's  soul — that  she  would  forsake 
the  unkindly  temper  of  her  childhood,  and  become  more  like  her 
sister.    I  tried  to  think  if  aught  that  I  could  do,  would  help  this 
poor  child  to  become  better  and  happier.    In  her  own  soul  alone, 
however,  lay  the  remedy.    Nothing  could  help  her,  unless  sho 
would  help  herself  to  bear  and  forbear  without  repining. 

"  When  Clara  was  nearly  twenty,  and  Mary  was  eighteen, 
Charles  Howard  came  to  visit  us.  He  was  the  son  of  my  dearest 
friend.  I  loved  his  father  like  a  brother.  Charles  seemed  like 
the  impersonation  of  his  father's  youth — so  noble,  so  full  of  gener- 
ous sentiments,  so  quick  in  every  lofty  purpose.  I  never  knew 
one  except  his  father,  whose  character  was  so  self-sustained.  I 
loved  the  boy  with  such  love,  I  thought,  as  I  could  have  bestowed 
upon  a  son,  had  God  seen  fit  to  have  given  me  a  son.  It  was  liko 
sunlight  in  our  dwelling,  this  visit  of  Charles  Howard,  and  when 
he  left  us,  it  seemed  as  if  the  darkness  had  come  upon  us.  Ho 
was  such  a  bright,  happy,  cheerful  spirit — he  was  so  rich  in  "  that 
jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy — content" — and  carried 
about  him  such  an  affluence  of  happiness,  that  it  was  hard  to  miss 
his  voice,  so  like  music,  or  his  silvery  laughter. 

"  Well,  he  came  again  and  again.  I  knew  that  one  of  my 
daughters  was  his  attraction,  and  I  prayed  that  it  might  be  Clara. 
The  sunshine  of  his  temper  might,  perhaps,  communicato  to  hers, 
and  both  might  be  happy.  But  just  as  I  thought  my  wish  was 
about  to  be  granted,  I  found,  to  my  dismay,  that  it  was  Mary.  I 
was  not  undeceived  until  he  asked  me  for  my  daughter.  Even 
then  I  mistook  his  purpose,  and  my  assent  was  so  cordial 
and  earnest,  that  I  think  the  young  man  was  surprised  into  a 
feeling  of  something  like  distrust  of  my  sincerity.  He  told  me, 
indeed,  afterwards,  that  he  believed  me  jesting  with  his  too  evident 
anxiety,  and  that  I  was  willing  to  turn  his  offer  almost  into  ridicule. 

"  How  different  that  offer  looked  to  me,  when  all  was  explained, 
and  I  found  that  it  was  Mary  whom  he  loved  ?  Well  as  I  liked 
Charles,  I  could  not  yet  bring  my  mind  to  consent  that  he  should 
bear  away  my  precious  child.  It  was  too  much  ;  and  I  lingered 
and  dallied  over  my  answer,  until  patience  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  any  one  less  a  lover  than  himself.  Maty,  sweet  child, 
had  unconsciously  given  him  her  heart  long  before — but  she,  too, 
thought  that  Clara  was  the  one  he  sought,  and  she  hid  her  love  in 
her  own  soul.  She  would  have  died  rather  than  to  have  stood  in  a 
sister's  path  to  happiness. 

"  It  was  known,  before  long,  that  Charles  had  proposed  for 
Mary.  Never  shall  I  forget  poor  Clara's  look  when  it  was  an- 
nounced !  She,  too,  had  been  deceived  by  his  friendly  manner 
toward  her  ;  a  manner  which  was  but  the  result  of  the  kindly  feel- 
ing which  every  one  connected  with  Mary,  awakened  in  the  young 
man's  heart.  I  questioned  Clara  closely,  almost  hoping  to  find 
that  he  had  committed  himself  to  her  by  some  word  by  which  I 
could  bind  him  to  her  for  life  ;  but  even  her  sanguine  disposition 
and  her  earnest  hopes,  could  not  construe  it  into  anything  moro 
than  mere  passing  attentions  which  might  be  interpreted  either  way. 
But  Mary  !  it  was  worth  a  lifetime  of  anxiety,  to  see  the  beautiful 
happiness  which  came  over  that  blessed  face.  Her  eyes  had  the 
sweet,  brooding  softness  of  the  dove,  and  her  cheek  deepened  a  little 
in  its  roseate  tint ;  and  life  seemed  hallowed  and  sanctified  to  her, 
by  the  love  which  was  shed,  like  a  radiance,  over  and  around  her. 

"  My  poor  Clara  !  now  it  was  that  she  needed  an  added  tender- 
ness, if  she  would  but  accept  it.  Alas  !  she  was  obdurate  in  her 
passionate  jealousy,  and  her  love,  instead  of  softening  and  sub- 
duing, only  made  her  harder  and  more  perverse.  Hour  after  hour, 
would  she  sit,  moody  and  silent,  while  Mary,  poor  girl!  would  try 
to  wile  her  from  that  mood,  and  impart  some  of  her  own  gentle  na- 
ture. Charles  urged  the  marriage  on,  hoping — for  he,  too,  was  well 
aware  of  Clara's  feelings — that,  when  that  was  really  decided  upon, 
she  would  be  in  peace.  In  peace  1  Ah,  that  restless  spirit  had  no 
element  of  peace  within  its  troubled  depths  ! 

"  I  do  not  know  how — I  never  could  divine  how  it  was,  hut 
Clara  did  separate  Charles  from  Mary.  She  did  it  with  a  tact  that 
left  her  unsuspected,  but  I  afterwards  knew  that  she  alono  was  to 
blame.  Long  after  she  herself  was  Charles  Howard's  wife.  Long 
after  Mary  had  gone  down  with  her  unsuspecting  heart,  to  this 
beautiful  resting-place,  Clara  owned  to  me  that  it  was  through  her 
means  that  they  were  separated,  but  even  then  she  would  not  own 
what  means  she  took,  nor  what  artifice  she  employed.  Nor  did  I 
seek  to  know.    The  'grave  covers  all  unkindness.' 

"  Mary  did  not  die  because  of  Charles  Howard's  desertion, — 
another  cause  laid  her  low ;  yet  Clara  will  never  cease  to  reproach 
herself.  O  1  she  is  so  altered  !  Her  pride  is  all  subdued  now, 
anil  she  is  meek  and  gentle  as  a  little  child.  It  was  she  who 
caused  this  stone  to  be  raised,  and  the  inscription  is  her  own.  She 
never  comes  here — for  the  association  is  too  bitter  to  be  often 
renewed  ;  but  it  was  by  her  direction  that  this  beautiful  sweet 
briar  was  planted.  In  vain  we  assure,  her  that  Mary  died  from 
illness  with  which  the  heart  had  nothing  to  do.  She  Mill  believes 
that  she  alone  caused  her  death." 

There  is  a  world  where  the  sisters  will  meet  again — where  all 
differences  will  be  explained,  all  wounds  healed,  all  hearts  set  at 
rest.  Time — the  restorer — the  healer  of  wounds — the  drier  of  tears 
— Eternity — that  vast  ocean  in  which  all  meaner  things  will  bo 
overwhelmed, — will  at,  last  restore  them  to  each  other.  Until  then, 
thou  poor,  weeping  father  !  wait  and  hope  ! 


Be  true  to  your  own  highest  convictions.  Intimations  from 
our  own  souls,  of  something  more  perfect  than  others  teach,  if 
faithfully  followed,  give  a  Consciousness  of  spiritual  force  and 
progress  never  experienced  by  the  vulgar  of  high  life  or  low 
life,  who  march  along  as  they  are  drilled,  to  the  step  of  their 
tunes. 
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PELEG  W.  CHANDLER,  ESQ. 

Tho  accompanying  likeness  of  Mr.  Chandler  was 
drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill,  from  an  admirable  photograph 
by  Masurv,  Silsbec  &  Case.  Pelcg  Whitman  Chandler  was 
born  at  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  April  12,  1816.  He 
received  his  preliminary  classical  training  at  Bangor 
Seminary,  and  then  entered  Bowdoin  College,  an  insti- 
tution which  has  sent  forth  many  eminent  men.  He 
graduated  with  honor  in  1834.  He  then  entered  Cam- 
bridge Law  School,  and  continued  his  legal  studies  in 
the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  Esq.,  in  this  city.  For 
a  number  of  years  Mr.  Chandler  furnished  tho  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  with  reports  of  law  cases  in  the  higher 
courts,  and  these  were  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and 
perspicuity.  In  1837,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After 
having  served  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, he  was  its  president  in  1844.  Prom  1840  to  1846,  ho 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  displaying 
in  that  position  marked  ability,  sound  sense,  and  great 
aptitudo  for  business.  In  1848,  he  was  chosen  city 
solicitor,  and  while  ho  held  that  important  office,  per- 
formed its  duties  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Mr. 
Chandler  projected  that  admirable  and  valuable  publica- 
tion, the  Law  Reporter,  and  conducted  it  for  ten  years, 
winning  an  enviable  reputation  by  the  vigor  and  purity 
of  his  style  and  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  legal 
knowledge.  Among  the  valuable  and  important  papers 
he  pre |  and  for  that  journal,  is  an  elaborate  review  of  tho 
famous  D'Hautcvillo  case,  which  will  be  found  in  tho 
volum  for  1841.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  "  American  Criminal  Trials,"  re-published  in 
London,  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler is  also  known  by  other  publications  of  a  legal  char- 
acter. His  oration/delivered  July  4,  1844,  is  a  highly 
creditable  performance  of  an  original  character.  It  is  a 
calm,  well-considered  production,  abounding  in  sound 
philosophical  views,  expressed  with  great  vigor.  ^  Mr. 
Chandler  is  a  close  rcasoner  and  an  able  writer.  Thcro 
is  a  great  deal  of  epigrammatic  terseness  in  his  style.  His 
reputation  is  established  on  a  sound  and  enduring 
basis.  Mr.  Chandler,  by  his  various  law  publications, 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  is  an  ornament,  and  his  labors  have>  been  high- 
ly appreciated.  As  an  author,  he  never  aims  at  what  is  called 
■  fine  writing,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  literary  sins 
of  the  day.    Wo  have  few  writers  of  purer  English  among  us. 


CAPE  WAGON. 

In  No.  7  of  the  present  volume,  we  presented,  among  other  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  picture  of  a  Cape  Wag- 
oner. We  now  add  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  Cape  Wagon,  with  its  almost 
interminable  team  of  oxen  and  bullocks,  winding  their  way  along 
one  of  the  vast  plains  of  South  Africa.  The  wagoners  are  furnished 
with  whips  of  enormous  length,  the  stocks  being  of  cane-pole,  so 
that  they  arc  enabled  without  moving,  to  reach  with  the  lash  a 
large  number  of  animals.  Though  not  particularly  unkind  to 
their  animals,  they  are  very  fond  of  wielding  this  official  badge 
and  of  cracking  it  most  ostentatiously  whenever  a  European  ap- 
pears in  sight.  The  country  over  which  these  wagons  travel  is  of 
a  difficult  character,  and  it  frequently  requires  the  utmost  exertions 
of  a  team  like  that  depicted  in  our  engraving,  to  get  the  wagon 
through  the  miry  places  in  which  they  occasionally  settle. 


"  WASSAIL  BOWLE,  OR  GRACE  CUP." 

Wassail,  or  was-heal,  in  Saxon,  signifies  your  health,  and  is  now 
used  in  a  very  limited  sense,  and  only  at  the  time  of  Christmas. 
It  anciently  signified  mirth  and  festivity  in  general;  and  in  this 
sense  it  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  as  follows  : 

"  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  anil  take  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels." 

And  Milton  likewise  says  : 

11  I'm  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers." 

Wassailing  was  a  great  ceremony  at  Court  on  Twelfth  Night,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  "  When  the  steward  Cometh  in  at  tho 
doorc  with  the  wassel,  he  must  crie  three  times  '  wasscl,  wasscl, 
wassel,'  and  then  the  chaplain  was  to  answer  with  a  good  songe." 
In  a  very  old  house  at  Bexlcy,  in  Kent,  is  an  oaken  chimney- 
piece,  on  which  is  carved  a  wasscl  bowle,  resting  on  tho  branches 
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of  an  apple  tree.  On  one  side  is  the  word  wassheil,  and  on  the 
other  seinbeile  ;  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  custom  of  throwing  toast,  and  pouring  out  libations  to  apple 
trees  for  proving  a  fruitful  year,  was  called  wassel ;  the  term  is 
still  applied  to  the  drinking  songs  sung  in  the  cider  counties  on  tho 
eve  of  Epiphany,  when  the  ceremony  is  performed.  In  Holdcrness, 
and  other  parts  of  Yorkshire,  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  about  with 
tho  wassel  cup  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  roasted  apples,  so  that  this  custom  has  been  restricted  to  the 
convivial  season  of  Christmas,  and  the  custom  of  roasting  apples 
on  Christmas  Eve  still  continues  in  some  districts.  The  origin  of 
the  term  wassel  is  traced  to  the  story  of  Vortigcrn  and  Rowena, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist.  On  their  first  interview,  she  kneeled  be- 
fore him,  and  presenting  a  cup  of  wine,  said,  "  Hlaford  Kynning 
waes-hcil !" — i.  e.,  Lord  King,  health  be  to  you  !  The  king  being 
unacquainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  and  being  told  that  thev  wished  his  health,  and  that  he 
should  answer  by  saying  drink  heil,  he  did  so,  and  commanded 
her  to  drink  ;  then  taking  the  cup,  he  kissed  the  damsel,  and  pledged 
her.  From  this  the  custom  long  remained  in  Britain,  whoever  drank 
to  another  at  a  feast  said,  watclu  heil,  and  he  that  received  the  cup, 
answered,  drink  heil.  The  wasscl  songs  were  sung  during  tho  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas,  and  in  earlier  times,  by  the  itinerant  minstrels, 
of  whom,  with  the  practice,  some  remains  may  be  traced  in  our 
present  wails  and  carols.  One  of  these  songs  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. — A  wassail  bowle,  or  cup,  was  anciently  placed 
on  the  table  of  Princes  as  well  as  Abbote.  In  the  11th  volume  of 
Arcluclogia,  there  is  an  engraving  of  one  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  a  dissertation  upon  it  is  by  ])r.  Milner. 
The  inside  (which  holds  two  quarts)  is  furnished  with  eight  pegs, 
at  equal  distances,  one  below  the  other,  in  conformity  to  Edgar's 
law  to  repress  excess  in  drinking.  This  measurement  allowed  of 
half  a  pint  to  each  person.  There  is  one  now  to  be  seen  at  Mr. 
Greenall's,  Great  Common  Street,  Soho.  Tn  the  preface  to  the  his- 
tory of  "Tom  Thumbe,  the  Little,"  published  in  the  year  1621, 
is  the  following  passage  : — "  Now  you  must  imagine  me  to  sit 
by  a  good  fire,  amongst  a  rompanyc  of  good  fellows,  over  a 
well  spiced  wassel  bowle  of  Christmas  ale,  telling  of  these  inerrie 
talcs  which  hereafter  followe." 


WHAT  WORKING  MEN  HAVE  DONE. 

But  some  may  say,  "  Why  give  working  people  time 
to  think  ?  What  good  use  can  they  make  of  it  V'  Lot 
us  see  what  thev  have  done.  Take  general  literature. 
Look  at  Daniel  Defoo,  the  author  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  prose  fiction  that  over  lived ; 
he  began  life  as  a  hosier,  and  was  almost  wholly  self- 
taught.  William  Cobbett,  the  great  master  of  racy  Sax- 
on English,  was  in  early  life  a  farmer's  "boy,  and  after- 
wards a  common  soldier.  Izaak  Walton, "the  pleasing 
biographer  and  "  complete  angler,"  was  a  linen  draper. 
Then  in  science :  Thomas  Simpson,  the  distinguished 
mathematician,  wrought,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
as  a  weaver.  Captain  Cook,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
of  English  sailors,  and  a  very  pleasing  writer,  was  whol- 
ly self-taught.  His  father,  a  poor  peasant,  learned  to 
read  when  he  was  turned  of  seventy,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  peruse  his  son's  voyages.  Arkwright, 
subsequently  Sir  Richard,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton 
spinning  machine,  was  a  poor  man,  and  commenced  life 
as  a  barber.  James  Brindlcy,  the  author  of  canal  navi- 
gation in  England,  the  first  who  tunnelled  great  hills, 
and  brought  ships  across  navigable  rivers  on  bridges, 
was  a  millwright.  Herschell,  subsequently  Sir  William, 
originally  a  musician  in  a  Hanoverian  regiment,  became 
a  skilful  optician  and  a  great  astronomer.  To  him 
Campbell  refers  in  tho  well-known  line  : 

"  Gave  to  the  lyre  of  heaven  another  string." 

Then  for  the  fine  arts.    Chantrey  was  a  milk  and  butter 
boy,  and  his  first  mouldings  were  in  softer  material  than 
marble.    Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, and  wholly  self-taught.     John  Opic  was  found 
by  Dr.  Waleolt  working  in  a  saw-pit.  William  Hogarth, 
the  greatest  master  of  character  that  ever  developed  his 
ideas  by  means  of  the  pencil,  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  an  engraving  silversmith,  and  commenced  his  profes- 
sional career  by  engraving  coats  of  arms  and  shop  bills. 
Then  in  poetry.    Gilford,  the  first  oditor  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly," began  life  as  a  poor  sailor  boy,  and  afterwards 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker.    Bloomfield — 
pardon  me  for  calling  him  the  English  Burns — wrote  his 
best  poem,  the  "  Farmer's  Boy,"  while  he,  too,  worked 
in  a  garret  as  a  shoemaker.     "  Ben  Jonson,"  says  Fuller,  in  his 
"  English  Worthies,"  "worked  for  some  time  as  a  bricklayer  and 
mason.    He  helped  to  build  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
when,  having  a  trowel  in  his  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket." 
Shakspeare,  your  own  Will  Shakspeare,  was  a  poor  man's  son  ; 
his  father  could  not  write  his  name,  and  his  cross  or  mark  still  ex- 
ists in  the  record  of  Stratford-on-Avon  to  attest  the  fact.  The 
poet's  own  education  seems  to  have  been  very  limited,  and  tradi- 
tion describes  him  as  having  lived  for  a  time  "by  very  humble  em- 
ployments.   Then  turn  we  to  theology,  the  highest  range  of  all. 
The  two  Millers,  Doctor  Isaac,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  his  brother 
Joseph,  author  of  the  well  known  "  History  of  the  Church,"  be- 
gan life  as  weavers.    Dr.  Prideaux,  author  of  the  "  Connection," 
and  bishop  of  Worcester,  got  his  education  by  entering  Oxford  as 
a  kitchen-boy.    John  Bunyan,  the  greatest  master  ot  allegory  and 
author  of  the  second  best  hook  in  all  the  world,  was  a  self-taught 
tinker.    These  be  some  of  England's  best  working  men,  who  havo 
thought,  and  thought  to  some  purpose.     These  be  some  of  your 
hosiers,  and  linen-drapers,  and  millwrights,  and  masons,  and  saw- 
yers, and  shoemakers,  and  weavers,  and  barbers,  and  tinkers.  Is 
England  proud  of  them  ?    Well  she  may  be.    Does  she  want 
more  of  them  ?    She  needs  them  all.    Then  let  England  give  her 
working  men  time  to  think ;  for  the  man's  sake,  for  the  master's 
sake,  for  England's  sake — for  God's  sake. — London  Lectures. 


ALEXANDER  OF  RISSLA. 

The  present  emperor  seems  disposed  to  depart  from  the  habits 
of  his  deceased  father  on  one  more  point  than  has  hitherto  been 
noticed — be  permits  petitions  to  be  presented  to  him  when  out 
walking  or  driving.  The  wife  of  an  officer,  who  felt  his  just 
claims  to  promotion  unfairly  passed  over,  lately  addressed  the 
emperor  when  out  walking  early  one  morning,  and  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  case  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  emperor  immediately  proceeded  with  her 
to  the  war  office,  and  had  the  papers  she  adverted  to  laid  before 
him,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  everything  had  been  arrang- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  bold  petitioner. — Asw  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  A  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  WAGON. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

REMOVAL! 

Wc  have  removed  our  office  of  publication  to  No.  22  Winter 
Street,  in  the  large  building  especially  erected  for  our  business 
and  where  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  our  patrons. 

 i   mmmi  >  

AMERICAN  STREETS. 
An  Englishman  who  has  written  a  book  about  America — we 
don't  remember  and  don't  care  for  his  name — says  : — "  With  very 
few  exceptions,  American  streets  are  wretchedly  ill  paved  and  in- 
tolerably filthy,  so  badly  lighted  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  out 
after  dark,  and  so  full  of  holes  that  European  carriages  would  not 
be  safe  a  week."  We  don't  know  what  he  means  by  that,  for  our 
carriages  arc  fully  one  third  lighter  than  the  English  vehicles,  and 
an  American  trotting  wagon  is  a  marvel  of  light  weight  to  English 
eyes.  "  I  have  seen  ladies,"  says  our  Englishman,  "  over  the 
ankle-step  in  mud  ruts  two  feet  deep,  and  chasms  large  enough  to 
overturn  an  omnibus.  Even  in  cities  the  inhabitants  of  which  pay 
heavy  taxes  for  paving  and  cleansing,  these  departments  are  very 
ill-conducted,  und  the  state  of  many  back  and  cross  streets  baffles 
description.  So  far  from  bearing  comparison  with  England,  the 
Americans  in  this  respect  can  scarcely  claim  equality  with  the 
foulest  towns  of  southern  Europe.  There  are  lanes  in  New  York 
worse  than  any  in  Marseilles."  Such  is  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion our  foreign  friend  visits  us  with.  He  found  a  few  places  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  thereupon  Bull-like,  concluded  that  they  were 
all  so.  But  an  Englishman  has  some  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
condition  of  the  streets  of  his  native  land.  London,  notwithstand- 
ing its  enormous  population,  is  kept  in  apple-pie  order,  and  bo 
might  New  York  be  if  proper  exertions  were  made. 


Dteing  Hair. — The  Chinese  do  not  make  external  applica- 
tions of  coloring  matter  to  the  hair.  They  treat  gray  hair  as  a 
disease  produced  by  the  exhaustion  of  iron  in  the  system,  and 
restore  the  color  by  taking  ferruginous  doses. 


A  long  Walk. — At  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  Mickoy  Freo  lately 
walked  one  hundred  and  six  hours  without  sitting  or  sleeping,  on 
a  plank  forty  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  Ho  risked  his  health 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  $300. 


Awful  Depravity/. — Two  young  girls  were  lately  arrested  at 
Hartford,  in  the  land  of  steady  habits,  for  stealing  whalebone  to 
manufacture  hooped  skirts  for  themselves. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  An  Ashantco  negro,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  on  see- 
ing ice  for  the  first  time,  said  :  "  Him  be  water  fass  asleep." 

....  The  president  has  pardoned  Wagner,  the  foreign  agent, 
convicted  of  enlisting  men  in  this  country  for  the  Eastern  war. 

....  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Ct.,  was  lately  celebrated  with  immense  e'clat. 

....  Tho  now  water-works  to  supply  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  are  under  way,  and  going  on  with  great  rapidity. 

....  About  eight  thousand  dollars  have  been  forwarded  from 
New  York  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  inundation  in  France. 

....  Lord  Brougham,  one  of  tho  hardest  working  of  England's 
great  men,  is  living  in  poor  health  and  retired  at  his  villa. 

....  The  Toronto  Globe  docs  not  like  the  idea  of  Canada  be- 
ing merely  a  duelling-ground  for  gentlemen  from  this  side. 

....  Thirty-two  fishing  vessels  were  lately  wrecked  in  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  during  a  very  violent  hurricane. 

....  A  young  English  lady  lately  recovered  $15,000  in  a  suit 
brought  for  breach  of  a  marriage  promise. 

....  St.  Martin,  tho  Canadian,  whose  digestive  organs  are  vis- 
iblo  and  in  good  condition,  has  been  taken  to  England. 

....  The  imperial  recognition  of  the  American  Bonaparte  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  to  Jerome. 

....  A  German  is  said  to  have  succeeded,  under  influence  of 
chloroform,  in  transplanting  hair  on  to  a  bald  man's  head. 

....  Lake  Geneva  is  to  be  dammed  at  certain  points  to  prevent 
inundation  of  the  River  Rhone. 

....  A  proposition  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
to  give  members  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

....  Our  system  of  private  capital  executions  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Houso  of  Lords  for  adoption  in  Great  Britain. 

  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  lately  had  $20,000  worth  of  presents 

stolen  from  him  in  Cincinnati,  but  recovered  them. 

....  Miss  Laura  Kecne  has  been  ejected  by  legal  process  from 
the  theatre  in  New  York  she  managed  so  well. 

....  The  Russian  loss  in  the  late  war  iB  now  stated  to  amount 
to  a  little  less  than  300,000  men. 

....  The  French  peasant  who  won  the  gold  ingot  valued  at 
40,000  francs,  died  poor,  having  spent  it  all  in  charity. 

....  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  reported  to  have  left  a  memoir 
of  his  reign,  to  be  published  four  years  from  this  time. 

....  A  man  in  Doylston  lately  died  from  having  an  arm  and 
leg  cut  off  by  a  mowing  machine.    Be  careful  with  machinery. 

.. —  The  peach  crop  in  the  Southern  States  is  magnificent. 
Hereabouts  there  is  a  very  poor  show  of  that  fruit. 

....  The  French  residents  of  Mexico  lately  gave  a  tin-pan  ser- 
enade to  their  minister  for  refusing  to  preside  at  a  charity  meeting. 

....  The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  world's 
wonders,  has  been  explored  to  the  extent  of  eleven  miles. 


THE  INCOMING  OF  AUTUMN. 

September  by  the  almanac !  September  by  the  bright  atmos- 
phere !  September  by  the  exulting  bound  of  the  pulses,  and  the 
rush  of  the  invigorated  blood!  We  hail  thee,  bright  and  genial 
month  !  The  dog-days  are  passed.  Rabid  canine  animals  have 
run  their  race,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  bitten  infants  and  aldemeys, 
frightened  old  women  into  convulsions,  and  gone  to  the  dogs.  We 
can  walk  the  thoroughfares  without  fear  of  insane  bulldogs  rush- 
ing out  of  alley-ways,  and  making  love  to  the  calves  of  our  legs. 
We  can  walk  the  streets  without  "  larding  the  lean  earth  as  we 
walk."  We  can  breathe,  we  can  sleep,  we  can  think.  A  plunge 
in  the  ocean  wave  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  We  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  Newport,  Cape  May  and  Coney  Island.  We  have  the 
ague  at  the  thought  of  Mount  Washington  and  the  cloud-environed 
summit  of  the  Kaatskills.  We  turn  our  thoughts  city-ward.  Wo 
interest  ourselves  in  theatricals  and  musical  matters.  We  consult 
the  papers  to  see  what  our  friend  Kimball  is  doing — what  Mr. 
Manager  Barry,  and  what  the  directors  of  the  Howard  and  the 
National.  Will  Jack  Brougham  hold  his  own  at  the  Bowery'! 
How  about  those  new  importations  of  Niblo  t  What  has  become 
of  Sarah  Felix  \  Is  Max  Maretzek  destined  to  an  Austcrlitz  vic- 
tory or  a  Waterloo  defeat  ?  Are  not  those  balloon  skirts  a  little 
too  airy  for  autumn  wear  ?  Will  the  concert  and  lecture  season 
be  brilliant  ?  What  new  "  imp  of  Germany  brought  up  in  France  " 
will  be  introduced  into  the  ball-room  ?  These  are  serious  ques- 
tions, and  discussed  with  all  the  gravity  of  the  "points"  in  a  con- 
gress of  royal  representatives  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

But  let  us  not  be  in  haste  to  abandon  the  country.  It  has  still 
its  manifold  attractions.  Tho  trees  are  just  putting  on  that  bronzed 
hue  so  dear  to  the  painter's  eye,  and  so  much  more  soothing  than 
the  raw  green  of  July.  The  distant  hills  are  veiled  in  that  golden 
mist  that  poor  Doughty  used  to  represent  so  well.  The  noontides 
arc  glorious,  effulgent,  and  the  air  is  pure  and  balmy  and  soft  to 
the  lungs.  If  the  parterres  of  the  gardens  no  longer  send  forth 
an  aromatic  odor,  they  are  bright  with  a  floral  glory  that  the  sum- 
mer knows  not.  The  many-hucd  dahlias  flame  along  the  gravel- 
walks  ;  the  asters  display  their  fluted  leaves  in  many  an  entrancing 
hue.  Along  the  trcllices,  the  grapes  hang  in  puqding  clusters ; 
and  in  the  garden  plats,  the  luscious  melons  with  their  braided 
skins  woo  the  eye  and  awaken  the  appetite.  Further  on,  opened 
husks  of  tho  maize  turn  their  deep  golden  ears  to  the  sunlight. 
Tho  sharp  sickle  gleams  among  the  falling  grain.  Apples,  golden 
as  those  of  the  Hesperides,  glisten  in  tho  interstices  of  the  foliage. 
Whole  acres  of  orange  pumpkins,  suggestive  of  Thanksgiving,  in 
connexion  with  the  gabbling  flocks  of  turkeys  that  strut  about  the 
fallows,  diversify  the  rustic  landscape.  From  the  far-off  copse  you 
sco  now  and  then  a  puff  of  light  smoke  swell  up  into  tho  blue  at- 
mosphere, followed,  at  an  interval,  by  a  dull  report,  telling  you  that 
tho  sportsman  has  donned  his  accoutrements,  and  that  Rover  or 
Dash  has  made  a  point.  Now  the  practical  fanner  begins  to  count 
his  gains,  and  the  gentleman  farmer  his  expenditures.  The  former 
has  his  reward  for  his  labor  and  experience,  the  latter  his  pleasure 
for  his  pains. 

In  many  respects,  September  in  New  England  is  tho  most  de- 
lightful month  of  the  year.  It  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold ;  it 
is  healthy  and  invigorating.  It  admits  of  exercise  of  mind  and 
body  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  a  graceful  portal  by  which 
we  enter  on  the  season  of  winter,  as  in  a  well-regulated  bathing 
establishment  we  pass  through  different  degrees  of  tempM-ature, 
from  the  callid  to  the  frigid.  The  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
tho  month  of  Septembor  must  bo  very  difficult  to  please. 


TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION. 

The  Journal  says  : — "  Franco,  we  believe,  makes  no  Christian 
pretences  in  regard  to  her  conquests,  and  practises  but  little  more 
than  she  pretends.  Africa  she  converts  into  a  sort  of  political 
Botany  Bay,  to  be  used  as  a  vent  for  the  restless  spirits  who  im- 
peril the  existence  of  her  despotic  rulers.  Tho  French  idea  of 
spreading  civilization  seems  to  be  the  getting  up  of  autos-da-fe 
among  wild  Arabs,  forcing  wines  and  brandy  upon  tho  people  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  stifling  Italian 
independence  by  armed  legions  stationed  in  the  Eternal  City.  But 
if  we  measure  her  sins  by  her  success,  she  has  much  less  to  answer 
for  than  her  great  rivals,  England  and  Russia."  Yet  our  fair 
cousins  of  France  and  England  are  constantly  throwing  into  our 
faces  our  pretended  thirst  for  territorial  expansion,  much  as  a 
rogue  in  a  crowd  who  has  picked  a  pocket  is  the  very  first  to  utter 
the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief  1"  But  we  can  enduro  these  unjust  taunts, 
because,  in  Yankee  phrase,  they  "  don't  amount  to  anything." 
But  if  we  chose  to  retaliate,  what  stories  we  could  tell  with  admit- 
ted history  for  a  basis  ! 

Wedded  Bliss. — A  married  woman  in  England  is  really  the 
property  of  her  husband,  and  her  sufferings,  in  consequence,  par- 
ticularly among  the  lower  classes,  are  often  terrible.  In  those 
classes  wife-beating  is  common,  and  wo  believe  the  law  allows 
chastisement  with  a  stick  big  as  a  man's  thumb.  As  some  rustic 
thumbs  are  rather  solid,  the  consequences  may  be  imagined. 

Australia. — Advices  from  Melbourne  represent  the  agricul- 
tural prospects  of  the  colony  as  flourishing.  The  gold  mines  were 
more  abundant  daily.  Railroads  were  being  encouraged  by  the 
legislature. 

What  Names! — The  official  named  as  the  next  Russian  am- 
bassador to  France  is  called  Count  Kissenutf.  A  Russian  army 
surgeon  is  named  DoctorofF. 

Military  Preaching. — In  London,  lately,  a  Mr.  Coulter,  a 
member  of  the  Life  Guards,  preached  a  very  effective  sermon  in  a 
Methodist  chapel. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  past  travelling  season  produced  some  accidents  on  land  and 
water  that  have  carried  distress  into  the  bosom  of  many  families, 
and  dismay  wherever  the  tidings  have  reached.  It  is  still  perilous 
to  travel  in  this  country  ;  and  the  more  so,  since  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution on  the  part  of  the  public  of  that  craving  for  excessive  speed, 
that  restless  fury  of  locomotion  which  perhaps  underlies  all  trav- 
elling disasters.  To  save  time,  people  are  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  rushing  unprepared  upon  eternity.  The  travelling  public  will 
patronize  the  fastest  boat,  and  will  applaud  the  fastest  demonstra- 
tion of  a  locomotive.  The  rivalry  of  steamboats  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  popular  feeling.  The  sole  thought  of  nearly  every  pas- 
senger in  a  railroad  train  is  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible.  A  slow 
rate  of  running  causes  dissatisfaction  throughout  a  train.  A 
steamboat  that  accomplishes  only  twelve  miles  an  hour,  is  voted 
an  "old  tub."  Newspaper  articles  are  written  denouncing  the 
parsimony  and  timidity  of  a  corporation  that  goes  on  the  "  slow 
and  sure  "  principle,  and  every  newspaper  correspondent  has  his 
fling.  No  wonder  that  the  cornet  player  Vivian  stipulated,  before 
visiting  this  country  on  a  professional  tour,  that  his  life  should  be 
previously  insured  against  the  risk  of  travel  for  $50,000.  We 
have  sometimes,  when  heartsick  at  reading  tales  of  death  and  mu 
tilation  occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mania  for  rushing 
from  place  to  place  at  the  utmost  possible  speed,  been  disposed  to 
regard  steamboats  and  railroads  with  aversion,  and  to  look  back 
to  the  days  of  stage-coaches  and  sailing-packets  with  regret.  Wo 
are,  we  sorrowfully  confess  it,  too  fust  a  people.  We  must  stop 
running  these  daily  risks  ;  we  must  be  content  to  move  more  slowly 
and  securely.  If  we  escape  death  and  mutilation,  we  are  worn  out 
and  effete  at  fifty.  Our  old  age  is  an  old  age  of  exhaustion  and 
debility,  and  arrived  at  the  threshold,  we  cry,  too  late  and  despair- 
ingly, with  Dr.  Walcott,  "  O,  give  ine  back  my  youth !"  It  is  we 
who  have  thrown  it  away.  We  empty  tho  brimming  chalice  at  a 
draught,  and  then,  when  the  parching  thirst  comes  on,  complain 
that  thcro  is  not  a  drop  left  in  the  cup. 


A  Phenomenon. — A  child  with  two  heads  is  living  in  England. 
One  of  its  heads  is  charming,  the  other  diminutive  and  deformed. 
The  old  proverb  says  that  "  two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  and 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  testing  its  truth  now. 


J.  Frost. — This  gentleman  has  returned  to  England.  We  al- 
lude to  John  Frost,  Esq.,  and  not  Jack  Frost  of  meteorological 
celebrity.  This  Mr.  Frost  was  the  exiled  Chartist,  who  made  such 
a  noise  in  this  country  recently. 


Going  up. — Among  the  celebrities  who,  in  times  past,  mado 
ascensions  with  M  Godaril,  the  aeronaut,  were  Marshal  St.  Arnaud, 
the  hero  of  the  Alma,  and  Arago,  the  great  French  astronomer. 


MARRIAG  ES. 

At  Boston,  by  Rev.  J-  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  to  Miss  Bridgett  O. 
Laughliu;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streoter,  Mr.  Charles  .1.  Stuart,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Ada  Dearborn,  of  Stratham,  N.  H. ;  by  Rev.  Phineas  Stowe,  Mr. 
Caleb  D.  Smith  to  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Hunt;  by  Rev.  A.  II.  Burlingham,  Mr. 
John  Petit  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bailey;  by  Rev.  A.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Daniel  Campbell 
to  Miss  Susan  J.  Buchanan. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  R.  Pike,  Mr.  William  J. 
Rolfe  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Carew. — At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Charles  B.Swain  to  Mis3 
Lydia  G.  Brock.— At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  Rev.  S.  B.  Fuirbank, 
of  the  Bombay  Mission,  to  Miss  Mary  Ballantine. —  At  Newburyport,  by  Rev. 
D.  P.  Pike,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Bracket,  of  West  Newbury,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Grovelaml. — At  Amesbury,  by  Rev.  E.  Mason,  Mr.  William  A.  Row- 
oil  to  Miss  Lucinda  N.  Bailey. — At  Salisbury,  by  Rev.  B.  Sawyer,  Mr.  William 
A.  Kennett  to  Miss  Sarah  D.  Osgood  — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr. 
Edgar  II.  Baily  to  Miss  Arabella  Loring,  both  of  Duxbury.  -At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  B.  V.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Eugene  H.  OifTord  to  Miss  Rebecca  T.  Uowland. 
At  New  York,  Mr.  William  A.  Lamper  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wright,  both  of  Lynn. 
At  Cleveland,  O.,  Mr.  L.  M.  Oviatt,  of  C,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.— At  Chicago.  111.,  P.  Cornell,  Esq.  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Gray. 


DEATHS. 

At  Boston,  Mr.  William  D.  St^waTr|lfe7^r8Toiive  Marshall,  of  Nashua,  N. 
H.j  84;  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Munroe.  75;  Mrs.  Abigail  T.  Vose.  60;  Joseph  F.  Dyke, 
14;  Mr.  Hugh  Dugan,  71.— At  South  Boston,  Mr.  Daniel  Weston,  65.—  At 
Chelsea,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hanson,  21. — At  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  John  Russ.  41. 
At  Mcdford,  Miss  Hepzibah  Hall,  58.— At  Brookline,  Mr.  Timothy  II.  Child, 
72;  Capt.  Benjamin  Bradley,  70. — At  Cohassct,  Mr.  Charles  Cunningham,  46. 
At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Matrassa  L.  Sanford,  20. — At  Wonham,  Mr.  Abraham  Dodgo, 
41 ;  Alphonso  M.  Dodge,  his  son.  17. — At  Haverhill,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Howe.  17. 
At  Worcester.  Mrs  Hannah  Parker,  40;  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  78;  Mrs.  Polly 
Woodward,  90. — At  Monument,  Mrs.  Mary  GifTord,  65. — At  East  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Coffin.  49.— At  Taunton,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Morey,  36.— At 
Sandwich.  Mr.  Edmund  Bassctt,  45. — At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Benjnmin  F.  Ray,  43. 
At  Worthington,  Mr.  Elijah  Higgins,  66. — At  Buckland,  Mrs.  Mary  Newton, 
54. — At  Montague,  Mr.  Francis  Webber,  62. — At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Wil- 
liam Haven,  Esq.,  81.— At  Bath.  Me.,  Mrs.  Sarah  V.  Tallman,  42. — At  Port- 
land, Me.,  Capt.  Jonathan  Tucker,  86. — At  Camden.  Me  ,  Joseph  M.,  second 
son  of  Mr.  George  Bradford,  of  Charlestown,  Mass..  18. — At  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Benjamin  Armington,  80,  formerly  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
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[Written  fnr  Bullous  Factorial.] 
A  PHANTASY. 

BY    "(UY  Hl'MBOLDT." 

I  dreamed  it  was  nLrht  by  the  sleeping  sea, 
And  the  stars  were  sinking  away  to  rest ; 

And  I  thought  that  proud  klngi  were  luunbled  to  tne, 
That  proud  nations  trembled  at  my  behest. 

In  |  moment  a  ship  arose  from  the  »ea, 
Twu  a  fairy  ship  with  a  eluud  of  sail, 

And  it  sped  on  and  onwanl  right  gallantly, 
As  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  U-uipest  pile. 

There  were  echoes  of  laughter  and  songs  of  love 
That  came  to  niy  ears — high  rounds  of  glee — 

As  like  a  bright  cloud  of  evening  she  drove 
O'er  the  curling  waved  of  the  wakening  sea. 

Onward  and  on!  and  a  hurricane  swept 

Onward  and  on  o'er  the  place  where  I  stood, 

Onward  aud  on,  till  the  fairy  thing  leapt 
Like  a  wiid  thing  of  life  from  the  maddening  flood. 

Onward  and  mi.  like  a  bird  of  the  «a, 

It  toppled  the  waves  of  the  ether  air, 
A  moment — then  dashed  down  breathlessly. — 

And  vanished  like  rime  in  the  sun's  tierce  glare. 


[Written  for  Ballotfs  Pictorial.] 

THE  CANADIAN  FUGITIVE. 

BY  MAItV  A.  I.OWEI.I.. 

It  was  a  soft,  warm  (lav  in  early  sammor.  The  glorious  bcautv 
of  the  Mason  bore  no  sign  of  approaching  decay,  but  all  over  the 
green  earth's  broad  bosom  were  sunshine  and  loveliness.  No 
cloud  was  in  the  summer  sky — no  gloom  in  the  cool,  sweet  depths 
of  the  glorious  old  woods  that  skirted  the  city,  and  spread  its  dark, 
green  foliage  miles  and  miles  away  towards  the  broad  river. 

There  had  been  tokens  of  an  insurgent  spirit  among  the  Cana- 
dians for  some  months.  Secret  meetings  had  been  held,  arms  pro- 
vided, and  the  watchword  was  only  needed  to  arouse  the  lion 
hearts  longing  to  achieve  the  deeds  they  fondly  hoped  would  lead 
to  independence.  Of  these  hearts,  Simon  Duncombe  was  the 
strongest  and  bravest.  By  common  consent,  he  had  pat  himself 
into  tho  foremost  rank,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  position 
without  a  rival.  At  once  statesman  and  soldier,  witli  judgment 
nnd  experience  to  mark  out  the  path  for  himself  and  others,  and 
bravery  to  lead  them  on,  each  insurgent  involuntarily  looked  to 
Duncombe,  as  to  the  gallant  leader  who,  in  some  way,  was  to  gain 
the  prize  for  which  their  souls  panted. 

Every  one  knows  how  this  ill-fated  struggle  ended — how  power- 
less was  the  insurgent  force  against  the  serried  ranks  of  England's 
army.  But  perhaps  few  know  what  became  of  the  brave  Dun- 
combe— of  him  who  left  his  blood  in  streams  upon  the  streets  of 
Montreal ;  and  who,  not  until  his  associates  were  all  cut  down  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  or  were  made  prisoners,  sought  to 
secure  his  own  immediate  safety. 

Hastening  unperceived  from  the  melee,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
his  own  house,  where  he  remained  until  evening,  with  his  wife  and 
children  clustering  about  him,  deploring  the  fate  that  was  about  to 
separate  them  perhaps  forever.  For  the  brave  associates  who  had 
fallen  by  his  side,  there  was  an  honorable  grave.  For  him,  in  pro- 
spective, there  was  only  the  traitor's  death.  It  could  not  be !  No 
rope  should  ever  touch  the  free  neck  of  Simon  Duncombe;  and 
although  his  brave  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  of  living  ignomini- 
ously  from  his  family  and  friends,  still  it  was  the  only  alternative, 
and  he  felt  compelled  to  embrBOSjU. 

In  the  depths  of  the  forest  m  n  cave  which  he  believed  was 
unknown  to  any  person  but  himself  and  his  eldest  daughter,  who 
had  frequently  accompanied  him  on  his  exploring  or  hunting  expe- 
ditions. To  this  place  he  resolved  to  trust  himself  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  at  least  until  the  storm  raised  by  the  insurrection  should 
have  blown  over,  or  the  hot  pursuit  which  would  probably  be  made 
for  him  should  have  abated. 

In  the  dead  of  night  he  left  his  wife  and  Constance  weeping  bit- 
terly at  the  necessity  of  this  painful  separation.  Sadly,  and  yet 
with  a  step  that  did  not  once  falter,  he  passed  around  the  beds  of 
his  sleeping  children,  kissed  their  bright,  rosy  lips  and  fair,  waxen 
eyelids  again  and  again,  pressed  his  wife  and  daughter  to  his 
bosom  in  a  long  and  lingering  embrace,  and  was  off  under  the 
clear  depths  of  the  midnight  sky  to  his  lonely  place  in  the  deep 
wood.  Thither  his  daughter  promised  to  go  00  certain  days,  and 
keep  him  supplied  with  frc.-h  food. 

"  But  the  danger  to  Constance,  Simon — have  you  thought  of 
that?"  Mrs.  Duncombe  had  tearfully  asked  of  him. 

"All,  all  has  been  in  my  thoughts,  Mary,"  he  answered,  "and 
provided  for,  as  far  as  possible.  Constance  will  show  you  the  little 
case  of  pistols  which  I  have  given  her  ;  and  she  has  had  experience 
enough  in  our  excursions  through  the  woods,  to  avail  herself  of 
her  skill  in  tire-anus  to  defend  herself  should  she  be  attacked  by 
any  animal ;  and  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  pursuit  in 
that  part  of  the  wood  through  which  she  will  have  to  pass.  Take 
courage,  Mary  !    God  will  protect  the  right !" 

It  was  the  third  morning  after.  Simon  Duncombe  had  left  his 
bouse,  and  jmlging  t^t^iij^^^nuc  the  food  he  bad  carried  away 
was  l'onsilmed-^m..t.m(.p  prepared ^erse'^  '"r  "  w<dk  through  the 
w'"„ls.  She  took  with  her  a  brother  X'lboUt  ten  0r  eloVt"  -Vear3 
old,  both  as  a  companion,  and  also  to  gitf  "  <olor  to  *°  s,<,,7  she 
might  be  forced  to  tell  respecting  the  food.  Taking  care  to  select 
provisions  that  would  afford  the  most  nouri?.1"110"1  with  *c  Kaiit 
bulk,  the  divided  it  with  lloland,  first  making  "  1,1,0  sma"  Pack" 
•gee,  tljuf  rould  be  easily  disposed  about  the  perso"' 


Roland  was  a  bright,  intelligent,  little  fellow,  who  almost  wor- 
shipped his  sister  Constance.  Anil  indeed  Constance  Duncombe 
was  a  sister  to  be  proud  of.  Handsome,  dignified,  yet  without  a 
touch  of  vanity  or  haughtiness;  modest  and  delicate,  yet  with  a 
smack  of  her  father's  brave  and  indomitable  Spirit;  licet  aud  agile 
as  a  young  fawn,  trom  her  health  giving  exercise,  taken  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  mountain  tops  with  her  father,  in  his  wandering 
hours,  yet  graceful  in  every  movement  as  the  most  courtly  lady  in 
the  queen's  household,  Constance,  at  nineteen,  was  almost  match- 
less in  the  rich  gifts  of  her  beauty  and  goodness. 

Nor  was  she  less  fond  of  tin-  beautiful  boy,  who  alreadv  gave 
promise  of  a  life  that  should  be  rich  with  the  atlluence  of  his  beauty 
and  genius.  It  was  rare  hearing  the  boy  converse  with  his  sister, 
as  he  now  did,  upon  the  probable  fate  of  his  father.  That  he 
would  escape — would  go  to  America — would  there  become  a  great, 
free  and  glorious  leader  of  thousands,  seemed  to  be  in  the  boy's 
mind.  Such  faith  on  the  part  of  a  few  more  of  such  brave  hearts 
as  those  who  drenched  Montreal  w  ith  their  blood,  would  have 
made  Duncombe  at  this  moment  the  leader  of  a  mighty  host,  or 
the  ruler  of  a  people. 

"And  now,  sister  Constance,"  he  continued,  "  how  long  do  you 
suppose  papa  will  have  to  stay  in  that  horrid  cave?" 

"  Not  horrid,  Roland  !  The  cave  is  a  very  good  hiding-place  for 
papa.  Do  not  think  of  it  so,  Roland  ;  it  will  make  you  unhappy. 
Papa  and  myself  have  stayed  in  that  cave  through  a  tremendous 
thunder-shower,  but  yet  it  did  not  seem  gloomy  to  me." 

'•  That  is  because  you  are  such  a  famous  hunter,  Constance. 
Wasn't  it  a  pity  that  you  were  not  a  boy  ?  You  would  have  made 
such  a  glorious  huntsman;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Morton  up  at  the 
Lodge  would  have  let  you  marry  his  daughter." 

"  Why,  Roland,  do  you  consider  that  as  the  greatest  happiness  !" 

"  Why,  Constance,  Agnes  Morton  looks  like  an  angel !  Did 
you  ever  see  such  beautiful  eyes  !  They  seem  to  look  right  into 
my  heart." 

Constance  could  not  even  smile  at  her  brother's  enthusiasm,  so 
much  did  she  regret  his  too  mature  nature.  "  Whom  the  god's 
love,  die  early,"  she  had  often  heard  it  said  ;  and  alwavs  she 
thought  of  that  mournful  prophecy,  when  Roland  was  the  subject 
of  her  meditations.  And  certainly  there  was  room  to  fear  that 
the  boy-poet — he  whose  thoughts  ran  into  verse,  even  before  he  . 
had  learned  to  write  them  down — would  not  be  very  long-lived. 
Already  he  had  addressed  stanza  after  stanza  to  Agnes  Morton, 
who  had  become  spiritualized  and  holy  to  the  boy's  poetic  imagi- 
tion.  Leading  the  subject  back  to  his  father,  Constance  tried  to 
interest  him  in  her  description  of  the  cave,  and  thus  beguiled  their 
weary  walk. 

An  hour's  smart  walking  brought  them  before  it,  and  then  Con- 
stance began  to  tremble.  What  if  her  father  had  never  found  his 
way  hither  during  that  night  !  What  if  he  might  already  have 
been  tracked  and  imprisoned  !  For  a  moment  her  strength  failed 
her;  but  in  faith  and  hope  she  sprang  forward,  lifted  the  tangled 
brushwood  that  hid  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  entered,  to  find 
herself  and  her  brother  clasped  in  their  father's  arms. 

He  looked  careworn  anil  thin  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strong  effort 
that  he  could  appear  cheerful  before  the  children.  His  wounds 
were  partly  healed,  and  Constance  helped  him  to  dress  them  with 
the  bandages  she  had  brought  with  her.  A  part  of  his  sufferings 
had  proceeded  from  this  circumstance ;  and  now  that  the  wounds 
were  easier,  he  wore  n  more  cheerful  aspect.  Hour  after  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  the  children  stayed  on.  They  could  not  bear  to 
leave  their  father  alone,  and  Roland  seriously  proposed  remaining 
with  him. 

"That  will  not  do,  my  son,"  said  his  father.  "Constance 
would,  in  that  case,  be  obliged  to  go  home  alone.  I  sleep  here, 
too,  much  more  comfortably  than  if  I  had  a  child  to  protect.  So, 
go  home,  my  good  children,  and  come  to  me  again  in  three  days." 

As  she  emerged  from  the  deep  underwood  that  sheltered  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  C.instancc  fancied  that  she  heard  another  step 
than  her  own  or  Roland's.  Nor  was  she  mistaken  ;  for  before  she 
had  gone  many  yards  she  encountered  Duncan  Law,  a  half-crazed, 
half-idiotic  fellow,  who  lived  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  wood,  and 
whose  wandering  propensities  were  well  known  to  herself  and  her 
father,  who  frequently  met  him  in  their  rambles.  She  could  not 
tell  by  bis  countenance  whether  he  suspected  anything  or  not.  He 
did  not  look  surprised  to  see  her  in  that  [dace,  but  he  looked 
rather  strangely  at  the  boy,  whom  he  had  never  seen  there  before. 

"An'  whar's  your  braw  father,  Miss  Constance  ?"  said  Donald, 
in  his  broad  Scotch  voice  and  accent.  "  He  docsna  hunt  in  the 
woods  as  he  did  lang  syne." 

"  No,  Donald,"  she  answered,  kindly.  "  Rapa  has  been  wound- 
ed, and  has  gone  away  from  home  to  recover.  We  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  be  about  and  well  before  long." 

The  "  innocent  "  nodded,  and  Constance  fancied  that  he  direct- 
ed a  furtive  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  cave.  Scarcely  had  she 
time  to  take  in  this  thought,  which  was  in  itself  unwelcome,  if  not 
positively  alarming,  before  a  man  dressed  as  a  soldier  appeared  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wood.  He  started  at  seeing  the  odd 
group,  but  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  blew  a  small 
whistle,  which  bung  at  bis  belt.  Another  appeared  ;  and  so  much 
time  elapsed  after  that,  that  Ootistuntine  felt  re-assured  by  the 
thought  that  there  were  no  more  to  come.  These  two  confronted 
the  idiot,  who  drew  his  face  into  such  a  hopeless,  senseless  look, 
that  the  men  fairly  smiled. 

"  A  pretty  enemy  to  attack,  Bill  I"  said  the  one  who  came  at  the 
sound  of  the  whistle.  "  No  wonder  you  were  afraid  !  Formidable 
foes — a  fool,  a  girl,  and  an  infant !  Well  said  some  of  our  fellows 
at  mess  the  other  day,  that  Bill  Herkimer  was  a  good  scout,  but  a 
bad  lighter!" 

"  Don't  say  that  again,  Joshua,  or  you  will  find  Bill  Herkimer's 
courage  somewhere  about  your  long,  loan  carcass." 


"  Well,  well.  Bill,  put  your  courage  in  your  pocket  now,  for  I 
don't  think  you  will  need  it  here.  But  _\on  must  speak  10  the  en- 
emy. I  am  too  bashful.  The  girl  looks  as  if  she  was  the  leader. 
Faith,  she  is  a  proud  one,  I  know!" 

All  this  Constance  heard,  and  then,  taking  Roland  by  the  hand, 
and  beckoning  Duncan  to  follow,  she  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
and  passed  directly  in  front  of  the  soldiers.  Such  were  her  dig- 
nity of  manner  ami  the  air  of  conscious  superiority  she  wore,  that 
they  stood  amazed,  not  offering  to  move  until  she  was  entirely  out 
of  sight. 

"I  say.  Bill,  that  must  be  the  queen,  God  bless  her!"  said 
Joshua.  "  No  common  'oman  could  look  and  walk  like  that. 
What's  your  opinion  ! 

"  Don't  f  peak  to  me,  Josh.  I  am  consumedly  flustrated  ;  and 
if  we've  done  wrong  in  not  taking  her  before  the  leftcnant,  I  can't 
help  it.  /  couldn't  touch  her,  and  she  looking  so  grand  all  tho 
time !" 

Meantime,  Constance  and  her  companions  made  what  haste 
they  could  out  of  the  woods.  She  saw  that  Donald  trembled  and 
grew  pale  at  the  sight  of  the  soldiers,  anrl  this  determined  her  not 
to  follow  a  plan  which  she  had  half  conceived  in  her  mind,  of 
trusting  him  with  her  father's  retreat,  so  that,  in  case  of  anything 
happening  Unexpectedly  to  herself  in  the  way  of  capture,  sho 
would  have  no  apprehensions  of  his  starving  to  death  iu  the  cave, 
or  running  the  risk  of  being  taken  by  leaving  it. 

She  charged  Roland  not  to  tell  her  mother  that  there  was  any 
danger  to  be  dreaded,  but  determined  to  go  more  frequently  to  tho 
wood  and  watch.  Under  pretence  of  gathering  roots,  she  carried 
a  small  basket  and  a  knife,  and  equipped  Roland  with  a  similar 
Outfit,  taking  care  to  have  the  knives  well  ground.  As  she  entered 
the  house,  she  uttered  almost  a  scream  of  delighted  surprise  at 
seeing  the  guest  who  was  with  her  mother.  The  stranger  rose 
and  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  It  was  Roderic  Ilcathlield,  the  long- 
acknowledged  lover  of  Constance,  and  the  special  favorite  of  all 
the  Duncombe  family,  from  the  father  down  to  little  Kitty.  And 
well  he  might  be,  for,  bating  a  little  family  pride,  lloderie  was  a 
a  very  noble  fellow,  and  his  love  for  Constance  Duncombe  was 
fast  outgrowing  all  bis  little  defects  of  character  springing  out  of 
this  very  quality  of  pride. 

"Thank  Heaven,  that  you  arc  come,  Roderic,"  said  Constance. 
"Now  indeed  I  shall  have  no  fear" — feeling  assured  that  her 
mother  had  explained  her  father's  position. 

"  I  came  because  I  heard  such  exaggerated  stories  of  the  quell- 
ing of  the  insurgents,"  he  said.  "  Maury  told  me  at  Quebec,  that 
your  father  had  been  among  the  killed,  and  that  his  fainilv  had 
fled  from  Montreal.  I  was  almost  frantic  until  I  reached  this 
place.  I  would  have  gone  immediately  to  meet  you,  had  not  vour 
mother  assured  me  that  I  should  not  find  my  way  to  the  cave." 

Constance's  happiness  had  now  but  one  drawback,  and  that  was 
her  father's  situation  ;  and  the  danger  of  this,  too,  faded  away  l>e- 
fore  her  lover's  glowing  description  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
American  landscapes,  the  glory  of  American  sunsets,  and  tho 
priceless  worth  of  American  freedom.  Constance  listened,  and 
drank  in  the  desire  of  seeing  her  father  safe  in  one  of  those  highlv 
favored  spots  which  he  described  so  glowingly.  Roderic  must,  of 
course,  return  soon,  and  whatever  was  to  be  done,  must  be  done 
quickly.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  She  must  visit  the  cave  tho 
next  morning  early,  and  make  preparations  for  her  father's  escape. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  Roderic  and  Constance  went  to  tho 
cave,  carrying  a  suit  of  boatman's  clothes  for  Mr.  Duncombe. 
Dressing  himself  in  these,  they  found,  to  their  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  disguise,  assisted  by  a  brown  wig,  fitted  over  his  black 
hair,  would  be  impenetrable. 

Their  plan  was  for  him  to  steal  from  the  cave  at  night,  and 
meet  them  at  the  river  side  before  dawn.  They  would  touch  at  a 
given  point  with  a  boat,  while  Roderic,  who  should  be  similarly 
dressed,  should  in  reality  perform  the  labor  of  rowing,  while  Mr. 
Duncombe  should  appear  to  relieve  him.  Thus,  if  they  were  seen 
on  the  river,  they  would  be  apparently  conveying  the  old  lady, 
whom  Constance  was  dressed  to  represent,  her  various  trunks, 
packages  and  boxes  down  the  river. 

Under  the  very  eyes  of  a  sentinel,  who  was  pacing  his  slow, 
sleepy  walk,  at  the  breaking  of  the  day,  they  shot  off  into  the 
stream,  and  when  at  last  he  strained  his  dull  vision,  as  the  muffled 
oars  dipped  iu  the  water  and  gently  dripped  the  sparkling  drops 
from  their  blades,  he  was  greeted  with  the  mortifying  sight  of  two 
men  with  red  flannel  shirts,  and  what  teemed  to  be'a  bundle  of 
shawls  lying  in  the  boat. 

"Sold,  by  heaven !"  was  his  half  drowsy  exclamation;  hut  he 
concluded  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  although  he  shrewdly  suspected 
that  some  escape  had  been  made  which  should  have  come  under 
his  surveillance. 

Row  on,  brave  oarsmen  !  the  danger  is  over! 

******* 
On  the  banks  of  a  glorious  river  in  the  New  World,  a  neat, 
white  villa,  enshrined  in  its  embowering  green,  rises  with  such  n 
perfect  atlluence  of  beauty  upon  the  eye  of  the  passing  voyuger, 
that  he  longs  to  land  and  thread  with  his  footsteps  its  vine-covered 
walks,  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  music  of  its  fountains. 

Here  dwells  the  fugitive,  Simon  Duncombe.  Here  also  arc 
Roderic  and  Constance,  long  since  married.  And  here,  too,  is  the 
bov-poet,  filling  bis  pages  with  inspiration  drawn  from  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  around  hini.  Hush !  he  is  reading  bis  poetry  to  Agnes 
Morton,  who  has  come  from  her  Canadian  home  to  bless  with  her 
angel  eyes  the  home  of  Roland  Duncombe !  All  are  here — Simon's 
gentle  wife,  now  passing  into  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  peaceful  sun- 
set ;  little  Kitty,  now  grown  into  the  image  of  Constunce ;  and  a 
<;roup  of  older,  but  graceful  and  handsome,  brothers  and  sisters 
are  seated  together  on  the  broad  piazza,  watching  the  guy  steamers 
as  they  harry  on  their  course  upon  the  noble  river. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Mr.  Henry  Harris,  the  engineer  who  was  killed  by  the  recent 
collision  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  tho  third  'we  of 
his  family  who  has  been  killed  by  railroad  accidents.  Two  broth- 
ers of  another  family,  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Reading  Railroad, 
have  each  lost  a  leg.  The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Detroit  on  the 

12th  ult.  The  Toronto  Colonist  states  that  serious  riots  have 

taken  place  in  the  parish  of  St.  Agnes,  Malbaie,  St.  Irene,  aud  St. 
Fidele,  Lower  Canada,  the  inhabitants  having  risen  in  crowds  and 
attacked  the  municipal  councils,  beating  them  and  turning  them 
out  of  their  rooms,  upsetting  the  tables,  and  seizing  and  carrying 
off  all  the  archives  and  papers.    The  cause  is  the  imposing  of 

direct  taxes  for  roads.  The  best  way  to  discipline  one's  heart 

against  scandal,  is  to  believe  all  stories  to  be  false  which  ought  not 

to  be  true.  Samuel  Cornwell,  alias  Fat  Sam,  a  noted  highway 

robber,  died  lately  at  the  Brooklyn  hospital.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  characters  which  ever  infested  this  country,  and  his 
boldness  at  times  was  astounding.  He  appeared  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  condition,  pecuniarily,  of  his  victim,  knocking  him 
down  and  robbing  him  with  the  same  satisfaction,  whether  he  ob- 
tained a  dollar  or  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is  said  that  there  is 

not  an  ounce  of  that  famous  perfume,  pure  otto  of  roses,  sold  in 
our  country.    It  is  adulterated  before  it  is  sent  from  Egypt — the 

country  which  furnishes  almost  the  entire  supply.  A  company 

of  ten  members,  comprising  gentlemen  from  the  East,  West  and 
South,  is  being  formed  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  Perry,  a  point  cightymiles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon, 
where  it  is  believed  that  the  mahogany  and  India  rubber  trade 
offer  extraordinary  inducements  to  men  of  means  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  agreed  at  the  wine-grower's  meeting,  in  Cincin- 
nati, recently,  that  freezing  docs  not  injure  wine,  provided  the 
bottle  is  not  burst  or  the  cork  started.    A  heat  110°,  however,  will 

completely  destroy  it.  The  St.  Louis  papers  give  an  account 

of  the  breaking  up  of  a  den  of  counterfeiters  in  that  city.  A  com- 
plete coining  establishment  was  discovered,  and  the  gang  of  coun- 
terfeiters, as  is  supposed,  arrested,  consisting  of  live  men,  all  Ital- 
ians.   A  large  quantity  of  unfinished  bogus  gold  dollars  was 

seized,  as  well  as  the  metals  and  apparatus  for  making  them.  A 

Russian  of  the  name  of  Balabin  has  succeeded  in  extracting  an 
oil  out  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  from  which  he  manufactures  oil  and 

pomatum.    These  articles  are  spoken  of  as  being  excellent.  ( )n 

a  Sunday  evening,  lately,  a  young  girl  jumped  from  one  of  the 
piers  in  the  city  of  Racine,  and  was  drowned.  She  had  been  ac- 
cused of  stealing  money  from  her  employers,  which  impelled  her 
to  this  act  of  violence.    After  her  death,  the  money  was  found  in 

the  house  where  she  had  lived.    It  had  been  mislaid.  The  St. 

Anthony  (Minnesota)  Express  estimates  the  number  of  logs' that 
will  be  floated  down  the  Rum,  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  Rivers 

from  the  pineries,  this  season,  at  320,000,000.  Judge  Davies 

has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  supreme,  court,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  that  commissioners  of  highways  are  liable  for  accidents  on  tho 
highways,  when  it  can  be  proved  that  such  accidents  occurred  in 

consequence  of  the  roads  not  being  kept  in  proper  order.  It  is 

with  a  faded  beauty  as  with  a  clock  :  the  more  the  face  is  enamel- 
ed, the  more  clearly  do  we  see  the  progress  of  time.  A  number 

of  boys  discovered  several  hundred  counterfeit  gold  dollars  in  the 
edge  of  the  water  at  tho  Lev^e  in  St.  Louis,  reccntl}'.  On  further 
search  being  made,  a  sack  full  of  counterfeit  silver  coin  was  found 

near  the  same  place.  In  New  Orleans,  drums  are  used  instead 

of  hells,  to  givo  notice  of  an  auction  sale. 


SANITARY  STATISTICS. 

The  sanitary  survey  of  Massachusetts  gives  pulmonary  statistics 
of  all  New  England,  which  shows  that  the  usual  average  of  about 
one  death  in  five,  from  all  diseases,  occurs  from  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, in  the  mountains  and  hills  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  New  York  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
that  the  same  ratio,  for  a  scries  of  yezrs,  holds  good  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  in  the  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York.  Boston,  from 
its  population  of  ono  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  loses  by  con- 
sumption about  fifteen  per  week,  sixty-five  per  month,  or  about 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  per  annum  ;  New  England  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  ;  and  with  the  State  of  New  York  added,  the  vic- 
tims of  this  single  disease  swell  to  forty  thousand  a  year.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  use  of  some  of  the  new  remedies  in  this 
disease  has  recently  diminished  its  fatality. 

 «   m  m  m  »  

California  Coal.— Coal  in  abundance  is  being  discovered  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  State  of  California,  and  coal  mining 
will,  ere  long,  he  added  to  its  already  fruitful  resources,  and  en- 
gage the  attention  of  capitalists.  A  company  has  been  formed  to 
work  the  Table  Mountain  Coal  Mine,  with  a  capital  stock  of  ono 
million  of  dollars.  The  coal  is  found  100  feet  from  the  surface. 
 «  —  ■  —  »  

Ligiitiiol-se  Appropriations. — Mr.  Comins  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  has  reported  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  making  appropriations  for  lighthouses, 
light-boats,  etc.,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  Massachusetts  is  over  $1,000,000. 

Serfdom  in  Russia. — The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  is  said  to 
be  desirous  of  abolishing  serfdom  in  the  empire.  He  proposes  that 
the  government  shall  raise  a  loan,  purchase  serfs  of  their  masters 
and  liberate  them.  In  this  way,  serfdom  would  be  extinguished 
without  violence. 

PorrLATiox. — Paris  proper  has  increase  two  hunlrcd  thousand 
in  population  since  Louis  Napoleon  assumed  tho  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 


tDajjsfoe  (Patljcrings. 

The  New  Brunswick  prohibitory  liquor  law  has  been  repealed. 

J.  Insco  Williams,  the  artist,  of  Cincinnati,  is  painting  a  pano- 
rama of  the  Bible. 

In  the  third  heaven  of  Mahomet,  the  Koran  says,  there  is  an 
angel  whose  eyes  are  70,000  days'  journey  apart. 

In  an  old  French  dictionary,  liberty  is  described  to  be  a  word  of 
three  syllables.    The  lexicographer  dare  not  say  more. 

The  most  cross-grained  are  by  no  means  the  worst  of  mankind, 
nor  the  humblest  in  station  the  least  polished  in  feeling. 

A  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  St.  Louis,  shot  his  mother 
with  a  pistol,  wounding  her  severely,  because  she  attempted  to 
correct  him. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome,  independently  of  its  inestimable 
treasures  of  art,  cost  85,000,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  repairs 
is  over  $80,000. 

The  upland  hay  crop,  says  the  Amherst  (X.  II.)  Cabinet,  has 
been  gathered,  and  usually  in  fine  condition,  and  considerably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  last  year. 

A  "  catacomb  "  of  rattlesnakes  has  been  found  on  Rattlesnake 
Hill,  near  Lockport :  from  a  crevice  in  the  rock,  three  bushels  of 
remains  were  taken  out. 

The  girls  in  the  silk  factory  at  Hartford  have  sent  one  hundred 
spools  of  sewing  silk,  of  forty  colors,  to  the  Times.  The  editor 
says  he  likes  it  "  darned  well." 

Samuel  Lover  says  that  the  words  of  his  popular  "  Low  Back 
Car  "  song  were  original  with  him,  but  they  were  adapted  to  an 
old  Irish  air  called  the  "Jolly  Ploughman." 

Five  passenger  cars  recently  run  from  Buffalo  to  Dorchester,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  in  an  hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes. 
This  sort  of  sporting  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

Mr.  Andrews,  near  Onarga,  in  Iroquois  county,  Illinois,  has  an 
artesian  fountain  upon  his  premises,  from  which  flows  so  powerful 
a  stream  that  mills  are  about  to  1)0  erected  upon  it. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  one  masonic  lodges,  with  about 
four  hundred  acting  members,  in  California,  and  St.  John's  day 
was  celebrated  at  Crass  Valley  with  appropriate  exercises. 

Mrs.  George  Blakesly,  of  Bath,  New  York,  was  bitten  on  the 
ankle  by  a  rattlesnake,  while  picking  berries,  and  died  the  next 
day,  the  physicians  being  unable  to  do  anything  for  her  relief. 

The  Lowell  Citizen  and  News  says  that  "  tin  placed  about 
young  apple  trees  will  prevent  the  mice  from  girdling  them.  The 
material  used  is  the  tin  of  refuse  cans,  and  costs  one  cent  for  each 
tree." 

Edward  A.  .Tesscll,  of  Jersey  City,  who  recently  returned  from 
San  Francisco,  and  while  there  was  a  member  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee,  was  terribly  beaten  in  New  York,  by  Andy  Sbehan,  a 
well  known  gambler. 

A  new  bridge  to  Goat  Island,  Niagara  Falls,  which  has  so  long 
been  wanted,  is  now  being  constructed,  and  will  be,  if  completed 
in  accordance  to  the  design,  a  much  better  structure  than  was  ever 
before  seen  in  that  locality. 

Three  brothers  named  Keelev  died  suddenly  in  Cincinnati — one 
in  jail,  of  delirium  tremens,  another  the  next  day  by  sun-stroke, 
ami  the  third  also  by  sun-stroke,  received  as  he  was  following  his 
brother's  remains  to  the  grave. 

This  is  the  "  tournament  "  season  of  the  South.  One  took  place 
at  Mt.  Solon,  Augusta,  lately.  Mr.  John  II.  Crawford,  of  Augus- 
ta, was  declared  victor,  and  Miss  Mat.  Phillips,  of  the  same  coun- 
ty, was  chosen  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 

Colonel  Colt  and  his  bride,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady 
from  his  own  neighborhood  in  Connecticut,  are  stopping  now  at 
Fenton's  Hotel,  in  London,  where  they  intend  to  sojourn  some 
little  time  before  proceeding  to  the  continent. 

Mr.  C.  Branch,  of  Sandal,  near  Doncaster,  has  now  growing  on 
his  farm  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  which  has  been  irrigated  with 
gas  water  with  the  most  satisfactory  result.  The  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  say  that  the  effect  is  surprisingly  good. 

A  professor,  named  Jonuct,  condemned  by  the  court  of  chancery 
to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment  for  blasphemy,  because  he  declared 
that  Christ  had  brothers,  and  that  no  faith  could  be  attached  to  the 
immaculate  conception,  has  been  pardoned  by  King  Victor  Eman- 
uel of  Sardinia. 

The  Mobile  Tribune  suys  :  "  We  recently  noticed  the  hand-ome 
donation  of  $1000  to  Bishop  Cobbs.  Since  then,  Rev.  Dr.  Man- 
deville's  people,  of  this  city,  who  pay  him  the  fair  salary  of  $.3000 
a  year,  have  voted  him  permission  to  travel  for  three  months,  and 
a  present  of  $500  from  them  to  pay  expenses. 

The  Eastern  Argus  tells  about  one  of  its  subscribers  calling  at 
the  office,  wearing  a  hat  which  he  had  worn  for  the  last  forty 
years  !  It  was  still  a  good  hat,  and  looked  as  though  it  would  last 
forty  years  more.  Tho  owner  said  that  the  changes  of  style  made 
it  a  fashionable  hat  every  five  or  six  years ! 

John  S.  Gustin,  superintendent  of  Washburn  &  Co.'s  wire  works 
at  Quinsigamond  Village,  has  constructed  a  little  pleasure  boat 
for  the  pond  in  that  village,  which  is  propelled  by  electricity.  He 
says  the  boat  can  be  propelled  at  the  rate  of  four  to  six  miles  an 
hour  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  carry  twelve  persons. 

Intense  and  sudden  excitement,  often  renewed,  produces  a  habit 
of  increased  action  ami  How  of  blood  to  the  brain,  so  as  to  involve 
inflammation  of  that  organ,  sometimes  temporary  and  sometimes 
chronic.  If  this  is  permitted  to  go  on  for  years,  a  little  stronger 
each  time,  there  will  finally  be  a  settled  disordered  action  of  some 
portion  of  that  great  nervous  centre,  and  insanity  results. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  emigration  con- 
tinues large,  with  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  fall,  chiefly 
from  Germany.  Some  of  the  ship  captains  say,  that  the  prepara- 
tions for  emigration  in  some  of  the  German  ports  was  never  so 
great  as  at  present.  The  health  of  the  emigrants  continues  good, 
and  it  is  noticed  that  they  generally  possess  a  good  share  of  pecu- 
niary means. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  under  date  of 
July  15th,  says  that  the  arrivals  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg have  never  been  so  numerous  as  in  this  year;  in  the  first 
six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  navigation,  nearly  one  thousand 
vessels  had  cleared,  exclusive  of  all  coasters.  The  consequence 
was  that  freight  was  moderate,  although  the  large  quantities  of 
grain  there  waiting  for  shipment  took  up  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  tonnage. 

At  Newboro',  Canada,  lately,  the  dwelling  house  of  Henry  Mc- 
Analby  was  destroyed  by  fire.  While  the  flames  were  enveloping 
the  house,  Mrs.  McAnalby  rushed  in,  as  is  supposed,  to  recover 
some  money  which  she  had  privately  laid  up,  but  the  tire  was  so 
furious  that  she  could  not  get  out  again.  Her  husband  tried  to 
get  her  out  through  a  window,  when  he  too  was  surrounded  by 
the  flames,  and  the  roof  falling  in,  they  were  both  destroyed  by  the 
devouring  element. 


•fomrni  Uterus. 


The  Emperor  Napoleon  suffers  much  from  rheumatism. 

The  steamer  Gedan  from  Japan  carried  rich  presents  for  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  from  the  emperor. 

The  Bradford  Observer  states  that  Smith,  the  executioner  of 
William  Palmer,  is  to  be  "  exhibited  "  at  the  forthcoming  Leeds 
fair. 

The  property  called  "  Gadshill  "  (which  is  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Rochester),  where  the  second  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Shak- 
speare's  "  King  Henry  IV."  is  laid,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  who  is  a  native  of  Rochester. 

Galignani's  Messenger,  in  its  summary  of  news  from  the  Crimea, 
says :  "  The  English  soldiers,  in  order  to  occupy  their  leisure  time, 
had  constructed  on  the  heights  of  Inkermann  an  immense  battery 
with  20,000  bottles.  It  has  been  christened  '  Lord  Cardigan's  Black 
Bottle  Battery.'  It  is  said  that  the  Russians  intend  to  build  a  sim- 
ilar one  opposite." 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  authorized  young  noblemen  to  en- 
ter the  civil  professions  without  losing  their  nobility.  Hitherto 
nobility  has  been  lost  to  a  nobleman's  son,  if  he  did  not  devoto 
himself  to  the  national  service  ;  but  henceforth,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  that  a  good  many  of  them  will 
embark  in  financial  and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  highest  point  reached  by  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
in  England  this  summer,  as  far  as  we  have  accounts,  was  on  tho 
4th  of  July,  when  it  reached  74  degrees.  July  5th,  the  thermome- 
ter was  reported  at  00  deg.,  which  was  the  highest  point  on  that 
date.  On  the  8th  of  July  it  only  rose  to  50  deg.;  on  the  morning 
of  July  8th  the  thermometer  indicated  only  49  degrees. 


Scuujs  of  (&olb. 


....  An  ingenuous  mind  f-els  in  unmerited  praise  the  bitterest 
reproof. — Bossuet. 

A  docile  disposition  will,  with  application,  surmount  cvciy 
difficulty. — Manlius. 

....  The  intellect  of  the  wise  is  like  glass  ;  it  admits  the  light 
of  heaven  and  reflects  it. — Hare. 

....  In  honest  truth,  a  name,  given  to  a  man  is  no  better  than 
a  skin  given  to  him ;  what  is  not  natively  his  own  falls  off  and 
comes  to  m  ithing. — Landor. 

....  We  should  act  with  as  much  energy  as  those  who  expect 
everything  from  themselves  ;  and  we  should  pray  with  as  much 
earnestness  as  those  who  expect  everything  from  God. — Colton. 

....  Serious  thoughts  are  folded  up,  chested  and  unlooked  at  : 
lighter,  like  dust,  settle  all  about  the  chamber.  The  promise  to 
think  seriously  dismisses  and  closes  the  door  on  the  thought. — 
Landor. 

....  Mankind  have  a  great  aversion  to  intellectual  labor;  but 
even  supposing  knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable,  more  people 
would  be  content  to  be  ignorant  than  would  take  even  a  little 
trouble  to  acquire  it. — Johnson. 

  True  wisdom  in  a  thing  very  extraordinary.    Happy  are 

they  that  have  it ;  and  next  to  them,  not  those  many  that  think 
they  have  it,  but  those  few  that  are  sensible  of  their  own  defects 
and  imperfections,  and  know  that  they  have  it  not. —  Tillo'soh. 

....  We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,  but  by  what 
we  think  we  do;  therefore  never  go  abroad  in  search  of  your  wants. 
If  they  be  real  wants,  they  will  come  home  in  search  of  you  ;  for 
he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want  what  he  can- 
not buy. —  Colton. 


Joker's  Biibcjct. 

It  was  said  of  a  rich  miser  that  ho  died  in  great  want — tho  want 
of  more  money. 

A  philosopher,  who  married  a  vulgar  but  amiable  girl,  used  to 
called  his  wife  Iroivn  sugar,  because,  he  said,  she  was  sweet,  but  un- 
refined. 

A  lady  leaving  home,  was  thus  addressed  by  her  little  boy : 
"Mama",  will  you  remember  and  buy  me  a  penny  whistle,  and  let 
it  be  a  religious  one,  that  I  can  use  it  on  Sunday." 

A  schoolboy,  being  asked  by  the  teacher  how  he  should  flog 
him,  replied  :  "  If  you  please,  sir^J.  should  like  to  have  it  upon  tho 
t  Italian  system— the  heavy  strollp  upwards,  and  the  down  oaies 
j  light!" 

"Jake,"  said  an  old  farmer  one  day  to  his  mower,  "do  you 
know  how  many  horns  there  are  to  a  diiemma  !" — "  Well,  no,  not 
'zactly,"  replied  Jake,  "  but  I  know  how  many  there  are  in  a  quart 
of  good  Monongahela." 

"  Miss  Dubois,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  weather?  I  think  it 
intends  to  clear.  Do  you  agree  with  me  V — "  I  do,  indeed  ;  and 
wish  some  folks  would  follow  the  weather's  example,  and  clear, 
too."  Mr.  Seoficld  seized  his  hat,  and  has  not  been  seen  in  that 
street  since. 

A  crazy  woman,  living  near  Rydal,  wzs  asked  if  she  ever  saw- 
Wordsworth,  and  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was.  "  (),  indeed,"  said 
she,  "  he  is  canny  enough  at  times  ;  and  though  he  goes  booing  his 
poetry  (repeating  his  poetry)  through  the  woods,  he  will  now  and 
then  say,  '  How  do  you  do,  Nanny  >.'  as  sensible  as  you  or  I !" 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  aud  poetic  gems,  and  original  talcs, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  for  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  tiie  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tub  mammoth 
bizi.  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial." 
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BALLOTT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


HUNGARIAN  SKETCHES. 

We  present  on  this  page  two  striking  views  in  Hungary.  One 
represents  a  halt  of  Hungarian  wagoners  near  the  city  of  Presburg. 
Their  shaggy  horses,  the  wild  figures  and  peculiar  dresses  of  the 
men,  make  up  a  group  of  great  interest.  Some  are  lounging  on 
the  grass,  too  weary  even  to  light  their  pipes  ;  others  are  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  tobacco.  The  only  busy  person  in  the  group  is  a 
man  who  is  mending  his  sandal.  These  men  are  peasants.  The 
Hungarian  peasants  wear,  summer  and  winter,  their  sheepskins, 
dressed  with  the  wool  on,  except  that  in  the  summer  the  wool  is 
turned  outside ;  but  every  one  strives  to  assume  something  of  a 
soldier's  dress,  as  spurs,  heavy  riding-boots,  or  hussar  jackets. 
The  women  generally  have  handsome  faces,  with  an  air  of  melan- 
choly about  them.  The  people,  children  of  a  wild  and  romantic 
country,  have  much  of  the  fiery  temper  of  the  south,  and  are 
fierce,  proud,  and  eager  to  resent  an  insult.  They  have  always 
been  reputed  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Austrian  army.  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  profile  of  the  city,  with  its  castled  eminence,  rises  boldly 
against  the  sky.  Presburg  is  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  40  miles 
from  Vienna,  and  75  from  Pesth.  The  adjoining  country  is  quite 
healthy,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  Hungarian  countries  properly 
speaking,  and  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and 
beyond  this  mighty  river,  where  frequent  swamps  and  morasses 
intersect  the  arable  land.  Here,  too,  lies  Debreczin,  a  large  un- 
paved  village ;  and  Kerskemet,  proverbial  for  its  mud,  which 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  Austrian  men  and  horses  during  the  Hun- 
garian revolution.  In  the  castle,  on  the  hill,  above  the  city  of 
Presburg,  the  States  formerly  assembled  ;  and  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Martin  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned.    The  town  is  | 


very  ancient  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Danube.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  of  a  secondary  order.  Our  second  engraving  repre- 
sents a  Hungarian  wagon,  a  peculiar  conveyance  of  the  country, 
heavily  laden  with  wines.  It  moves  but  slowly  on  its  broad  wheels 
along  the  sandy  roads  near  the  Platten  Lake,  where  etewMta  and 
artificial  roads  are  unknown.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,  united 
under  the  same  civil  government  as  determined  after  the  peace  of 
1815,  comprehends  Hungary  (Proper),  Sclavonia  and  Croatia;  to 
the  last  of  which  the  circle  of  Carlstadt  (previously  part  of  Illy- 
rin)  and  the  Hungarian  littoralc,  or  sea  coast,  were  annexed  in 
1822.  The  military  frontier,  though  geographically  a  part  of 
Hungary,  is  under  a  peculiar  and  entirely  distinct  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  kingdom,  within  the  above  limits,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Moravia,  Silesia  and  Gallicia;  on  the  east  by  Transyl- 
vania; on  the  south  by  the  military  frontier  (which  separates  it 
from  Turkey),  and  by  the  Gulf  of  Quarncro  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Illyria,  Styria,  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  country  of  the  same  extent  which  contains  such  a  variety  of 
nations  as  Hungary.  The  Magyars,  or  proper  Hungarians,  are 
originally  an  Asiatic  people  ;  there  are  also  Wallacbians,  Arme- 
nians, Germans,  Italians,  Jews,  Servians,  and  a  medley  of  tribes, 
distinguished  by  names  not  easily  accommodated  to  English  orthog- 
raphy or  English  pronunciation  ;  Russniaks,  Slovacs,  Croats,  and 
Wendians,  improperly  called  Vandals — these  four  and  the  Servi- 
ans being  of  Sclavonian  origin.  The  face  of  the  country  is  ex-  1 
tremely  varied.  The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom  | 
are  very  mountainous.  The  Carpathians  on  the  north,  and  the 
Alps  on  the  frontier  south  of  the  Danu  >  ,  surround  almost  the 
whole  kingdom,  like  a  girdle,  and  send  out  numerous  branches, 


which  cover  nearly  thirty-three  counties.  These  heights  enclose 
beautiful  valley*,  drained  by  large  and  small  rivers,  verdant  mead- 
ows, rich  corn  fields,  fruitful  gardens,  vineyards  many  leagues  in 
extent,  and  vast  forests.  While  one  part  of  the  kingdom  is  cov- 
ered with  mountains,  another  spreads  out  into  interminable  plains, 
some  resembling  the  Pamoas  of  South  America,  and  others  being 
oceans  of  sand  like  the  Sahara;  whilst  in  the  mountains  are  in- 
numerable caverns,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  Hungary  is 
particularly  favored  by  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  coun 
tries  of  Europe.  Protected  from  the  north  winds  by  high  moun 
tains,  it  is  open  to  the  mild  sea  breezes  from  the  south,  which  are 
tempered  by  great  bodies  of  water.  The  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Among  its  agricultural  productions  are  all  kinds  of  grain,  maize, 
rice,  garden  vegetables  and  plants,  melons,  plums,  grapes,  woods, 
gallnuts,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  saffron,  madder,  sumach,  cot- 
ton and  rhubarb.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  raised  in 
great  number.  In  the  north  the  forests  abound  with  game,  and 
sturgeon  and  salmon  arc  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  Honey  and  silk 
are  produced  in  great  quantities.  Among  the  minerals  are  gold 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  antimony,  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  coals  and 
peat.  Among  the  precious  stones,  the  opal  and  chalcedony  are 
remarkably  beautiful.  No  country  has  so  many  mineral  and  med 
icinal  spring*.  The  Hungarian  has  a  natural  inclination  to  the 
agricultural  and  the  brcoding  of  cattle.  Both  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding,  however,  are  still  in  their  infancy  ;  but  the  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  nature  supplies  every  deficiency  of  industry 
and  skill.  It  must  he  remembered  that  Hungary  is,  afcer  all,  but 
thinly  populated,  that  the  Hungarian  peasant  has  no  property  in 
the  soil,  and  that  foreign  commerce  is  checked. 
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THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  beautiful  emblematic  design  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil 
of  the  gifted  Billings,  and  is  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of  the 
many  drawings  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  Pictorial.  In  the 
centre  are  the  State-amis — simple  and  expressive — the  anchor  with 
the  legend  "  Hope."  This  is  surmounted  by  a  view  of  the  famous 
old  round  tower  at  Newport,  which  our  romance  would  fain  believe 
to  be  the  fortress  of  a  northern  Vikingr,  in  spite  of  the  prosaic 
explanation  that  it  undoubtedly  was  a  mill.  On  the  left  is  seen  a 
galley  filled  with  Northmen  pushing  for  the  shores  of  the  Narra- 
gansett, thus  illustrating  the  legendary  story  of  the  past.  On  the 
right  is  a  scene  illustrating  the  modem  condition  of  the  State — two 
men  drilling  rocks,  a  factory  in  the  distance,  a  lighthouse  on  a 
headland,  and  a  railroad  train  arriving.  At  the  base  and  around  the 
vignettes  are  vines  and  other  emblematic  ornaments  ;  among  them 
the  spear,  sword  and  winged  helmet  of  the  Northman,  the  earliest 
visitor  to  the  shores  of  North  America.    This  State  is  the  smallest 


in  the  Union.  It  lies  between  42°  and  43°  north  latitude,  and  71° 
and  72°  west  longitude  from  London,  comprising  an  area  of  1306 
square  miles.  About  a  tenth  part  of  the  area  is  water,  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  remainder  islands.  The  islands  are 
generally  fertile,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  main  land  is  rough 
and  unfitted  for  cultivation.  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  islands  is  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Narragansett  Bay, 
fifteen  miles  long  by  three-and-a-half  wide.  Its  fertility  and  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  Eden 
of  America."  Narragansett  Bay,  which  extends  some  thirty 
miles  into  the  State,  affords  excellent  harbors  along  its  whole 
length,  of  which  that  of  Newport  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  the 
United  States.  This  circumstance  at  one  time  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  Newport  would  be  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Union. 
Formerly  Rhode  Island  ships  visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  were  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  to  display  the  American  flag 
in  the  Chinese  ports.     But  within  the  last  half  century  the 


commerce  of  the  State  has  declined,  and  capital  been  changed  to 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts.  More  persons  are  now 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  than  in  any  other  business. 
Education  has  received  close  attention  in  the  State,  though  it  does 
not  possess  the  same  resources  as  other  States  for  making  appro- 
priations, having  no  public  lands.  A  State  normal  school  was 
established  in  1854.  Brown  University  at  Providence  is  an  insti- 
tution of  high  repute,  which  has  sent  forth  many  accomplished 
scholars.  The  State  owes  no  debt  except  what  it  has  used  of  the 
United  States  surplus  revenue.  The  Butler  insane  hospital  at 
Providence  can  accommodate  145  patients.  A  large  sum  is  annu- 
ally appropriated  for  the  education  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
persons,  who  are  sent  to  Hartford,  to  South  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
The  liberty  of  conscience  always  allowed  in  this  State  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  The  pop- 
ulation, by  the  last  census,  was  147,545.  Roger  Williams  and  his 
associates  commenced  the  first  settlement  at  Providence  in  1C36. 
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THE  LOST  HEIR: 

OX,  THE 

A  TALE   OF  1812. 

BT  MRS.  CAROLINE  ORNF. 
[CONTINIED.] 

CHAPTER  V. 

RICHMOND  TAKE N  CAPTIVE  BT  THE  INDIANS. 

Wilton  Richmond  had  heard  that  Bessie  hail  pone  from  her 
Uncle  Grosvcnor's,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  calling  us 
had  been  anticipated.  It  was  the  first  time  there  had  been  an  op- 
portunity  for  him  to  call  after  his  journey,  though  several  mes- 
sages had  passed  between  him  and  the  two  cousins. 

As  he  entered  the  parlor,  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  unfolding  a  news- 
paper, that  moment  received.  The  first  words  which  met  his  cyo 
paused  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  to  overspread  his  countenance.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  Wilton  to  be  seated,  and  then  commenced  read- 
ing in  earnest  and  eager  tones. 

"brilliant  xaval  victort. 
*'  On  the  nineteenth  inst  ,  oft"  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac 
Hull,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Gucrriere,  commanded  by 
Captain  Dacrcs.  After  an  action  of  thirty  minutes,  the  Gucrriere 
struck  her  colors,  every  mast  and  spar  having  been  shot  away, 
and  one  third  of  her  crew  either  killed  or  woundtd,  while  the  loss 
of  the  American  frigate  was  only  seven  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
The  damago  sustained  by  the  Constitution  was  so  slight  that  she 
was  ready  "for  action  thofollowing  day,  while  so  complete  was  the 
wreck  of  the  Gueniere  that  she  was  set  fire  to  and  burnt." 

"There's  a  little  comfort  in  that,"  said  Wilton,  "after  the 
shameless  surrender  of  Detroit." 

"Yes,"  was  Mr.  Grosvenor's  reply.  "The  British  may  yet 
find  that  they  reckoned  without  their  host,  when  they  boasted  that 
the  whole  of  the  American  navy  would  be  soon  swept  from  the 
ocean.  But  Edith,  my  child,  how  pale  you  are.  One  -.vonld  think 
that  vour  sympathies  were  with  the  enemy  rather  than  with  your 
countrymen." 

Edith  replied  only  by  a  faint  smile,  for  a  short  time  since  she 
had  heard — in  an  indirect  way,  it  was  true — that  Sedley  Austin 
had  been  transferred  from  the  British  sloop-of-war  to  which  he  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  press-gang,  to  a  frigate  called  the  Gucrriere. 
If  the  information  should  prove  to  be  correct,  the  hope  that  he 
was  restored  to  freedom  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
fear  she  entertained  that  he  was  among  those  who  had  fallen.  The 
bare  thought  of  the  suspense  which  she  might  be  subjected  to, 
nnless  some  means,  to  her  unavailable,  were  resorted  to  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  was  almost  insupportable. 

Wilton,  with  that  truer  instinct  in  such  matters  natural  at  his 
time  of  life,  as  well  as  by  that  keener  perception  resulting  from 
having  the  deeper  and  purer  founts  of  his  soul  stirred  by  an  ar- 
dent and  honorable  attachment,  was  quicker  than  Mr.  Grosvenor 
to  comprehend  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  Edith's  emotion. 

"  It  is  but  natural,"  said  he,  addressing  her,  finding  that  her 
father  was  engaged  in  reading  the  newspaper,  "  that  the  account 
of  this  naval  battle  should  bring  to  mind  our  friend  Sedley,  who, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  subjected  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  bearing  arms  against  his  own  country." 

"  He  has  already  been  subjected  to  it,  there  is  but  too  good 
reason  to  fear,"  was  her  reply. 

"  He  couldn't  have  been  aboard  the  Gucrriere!" 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  was,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  a  reliable 
source.  The  circumstance  was  mentioned  incidentally,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  a  lady  of  this  country  by  a  gentleman  in  England,  and 
forwarded  from  Canada  a  long  time  after  it  was  written." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  then,  if  we  see  him  in  a  few  days." 

'*  If  ho  is  alive  and  well,  you  mean — but  that  can  hardly  be 
expected." 

"  I  will  make  every  inquiry  it  is  possible  to  make,  at  once.  I 
cannot  leave  my  post,  or  I  would  go  in  person  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  But  if  I  cannot  go  myself,  I  can  find  some  one  who 
will.  You  shall  not,  longer  than  necessity  compels,  l>c  tortured 
with  suspense." 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  your 
considerate  kindness.  Your  own  heart  will  tell  you  better  than  I 
ran.  If  I  could  only  bring  myself  to  entertain  even  a  faint  hope 
that  he  escaped  uninjured,  I  would  try  to  wait  patiently  during 
the  time  which  must  necessarily  elapse  before  he  could  be  here. 
But  even  at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  me  superstitious,  I  will  con- 
fess that  1  feel  as  certain  that  he  is  either  dead  or  dangerously 
wounded,  as  if  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  tell  me." 

"  Dear  Edith,  don't  indulge  in  feelings,  I  beg  of  you,  which  are 
but  the  effect  of  that  nervous  excitement  naturally  superinduced 
by  listening  to  the  account  of  the  engagement  between  the  two 
frigates." 

"  What  I  feel  is  a  presentiment,  and  has  no  connection  with 
nervous  excitement.  It  was  the  same  bwfore  I  listened  to  the  de- 
scription my  father  read,  as  it  is  now." 

"  Instead  of  presentiment,  wouldn't  superstition  be  the  better 

word  ?" 

Edith  shook  her  head,  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Edith,  but  you,  yourself,  are  aware  that 
you  are  subject,  more  or  less,  to  influences  both  natural  and  mor- 
al, which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  feelings  ot  superstition. 
Only  a  short  time  since,  yuu  repeated  to  Bessie  and  me,  some  of 


the  wild  legends  about  wraiths  and  winding-sheets  told  you  by 
your  old  housekeeper,  who,  as  I  think  you  mentioned,  passed  the 
first  twenty  years  of  her  life  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  where 
'  the  scenery,  wild  as  it  was,  could  not  be  wilder  or  fuller  of  savage 
grandeur,  than  many  a  mountain-pass  or  deep  glen  within  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes'  walk  of  your  home." 

"  All  this  may  have  had  a  certain  influence,  I  grant,"  said 
Edith,  "but  could  hardly  have  produced  the  vivid  picture  I  saw 
last  night.  You  would  call  it  a  dream,  but  to  me  it  was  a  reality, 
and  what  my  father  read  in  the  paper  was  but  a  cold  description 
of  what  I  beheld  last  night." 

"  Which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  re  production  of 
what,  owing  to  your  anxiety  on  Scdlcy's  account,  has,  I  dare  say, 
often  been  present  to  your  imagination." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Grosvenor  looked  up  from  his  paper. 
"  Wilton,"  said  he,  "since  I  last  saw  you,  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  strike  a  blow  for  my  country.  1  saw  a  little  service  near 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  though  I  was  young — not  over 
eighteen — I  believe  I  was  never  known  to  flinch.  I  don't  take  to 
myself  much  credit  on  that  account,  however,  for  I  candidly 
think  it  requires  more  courage  to  run  away  than  to  stand  your 
ground.  At  any  rate,  if  tho  ardor  of  youth  bo  a  little  subdued, 
I  trust  I  sha'n't — according  to  the  example  set  so  recently  by  one 
in  an  elevated  station — prove  to  be  a  recieint." 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Wilton,  "  is  a  word  which  no  one  dare  couple 
with  your  name.  By  some  hints  I  the  other  day  heard  thrown 
out,  I  am  certain  that  your  willingness  to  accept  it,  is  all  that 
need  be  known  to  insure  your  being  offered  the  commission  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel." 

"  I  expected  that,  by  this  time,  commissions  of  every  kind  were 
pretty  much  disposed  of.  If  so,  I  can  servo  as  a  common  soldier. 
Better  and  abler  men  than  I  am  have  not  hesitated  to  do  so. 
When  I  think  of  the  shameful  excuses  and  the  miserable  subter- 
fuges resorted  to  by  many  of  those  who  sit  in  high  places,  as 
reasons  for  withholding  the  men  from  duties  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  I've  no  patience.  Tho  governors  of  several 
of  the  States,  I've  been  told,  have  actually  withheld  the  militia, 
when  called  for  by  the  president." 

"  Under  the  pretence,"  said  Wilton,  "  that  the  othecrs  of  the 
general  government  have  no  power  over  the  militia,  until  consign- 
ed to  their  authority  by  the  State  executive." 

"  Yes,  and  that  even  then  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  march 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  republic.  But  you  arc  silent,  my 
daughter,"  said  he,  turning  to  Edith.  "  You  are  too  much  of  a 
patriot,  I  know,  to  wish  your  father  to  remain  idly  at  home." 

"  I  ought  not  to  wish  it,"  she  replied.  "  I  even  feel  that  I  am 
to  be  envied  when  compared  with  Bessie,  who  has  so  little  cause 
to  be  proud  of  her  father." 

"I  couldn't  have  thought,"  said  Mr.  Grosvenor,  "that  my 
brother  Ilamlen  would  take  the  course  he  has.  Whatever  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure  may  be  entertained,  now 
that  war  is  declared,  he  who  doesn't  go  heart  and  hand  with  his 
country  if,  to  say  the  least,  but  one  remove  from  a  traitor.  The 
most  S  at  fed  of  all  authorities  says,  that  '  he  who  is  not  with  us, 
is  against  us.'  " 

A  servant  now  put  his  head  into  the  room  and  told  Mr.  Gros- 
venor that  some  one  in  another  apartment  wished  to  see  him. 
After  he  withdrew  Wilton  remained  half  an  hour  longer,  chatting 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  Bessie  and  Sedley  Austin. 
When,  at  last,  he  rose  to  go,  he  promised  Edith  to  lose  no  time 
in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  Scdlcy's  fate. 

"Don't  take  the  path  through  the  woods,  Wilton,"  said  Edith, 
as,  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  up  to  the  open  window  where 
she  was  sitting.  "  I  have  been  told  that  they  are  swarming  with 
Indians." 

"  I  thought  of  taking  it,  the  distance  that  way  is  so  much  short- 
er," was  his  reply.  "  I  hardly  think  I  should  incur  much  risk.  I 
have  a  pair  of  pistols  carefully  loaded,  and  I'm  not  a  bad  marks- 
man." 

"  But  your  skill  in  that  res|>ect  is  useless,  unless  you  can  see 
your  mark.  The  way  through  the  woods  is  so  narrow — nothing 
more  than  a  bridle  path,  you  know — that  even  at  noonday  the 
sun  can't  pierce  through  the  thickly  interlacing  branches  overhead. 
The  stars,  bright  as  they  are,  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness." 

"  Well,  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  take  the  open  road.  If  the 
way  is  longer,  it  is  easier  and  letter,  and  an  hour's  brisk  ride  will 
take  me  to  my  quarters." 

"  When  shall  you  have  time  to  ride  over  again  !" 
"  In  the  course  of  a  week,  I  think.    By  that  time  there  may  be 
a  line  from  Bessie,  and  possibly,  from  our  friend  Sedley." 

Wilton  once  more  bid  Edith  good-night,  and  then,  starting  his 
horse  into  a  canter,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  lost  himself  in  one  ot  those  waking  dreams 
such  as  those  of  a  poetic  temperament  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  and 
unconsciously  he  sutiered  the  reins  to  fall  loosely  on  his  horse's 
neck.  The  animal  accepted  it  as  a  signal  to  slacken  his  speed, 
and  exchanged  the  canter  for  a  walk.  This  slow  movement  was 
well  suited  to  Wilton's  dreamy  state  of  mind. 

He  had  reached  the  most  lonely  part  of  the  road,  one  side 
of  which  was  skirted  by  some  trees,  when  he  was  roused  by  the 
whizzing  of  a  rille-ball,  which  must  have  passed  within  an  inch  of 
his  head.  Another  ball  would  doubtless  have  followed,  had  not  a 
voice  exclaimed  : 

"  Hold  !    I  claim  him  as  my  prisoner." 

A  savage  yell  followed  this  announcement,  and  before  Wil- 
ton had  time  even  to  attempt  an  escape,  ho  was  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  Indians.  The  most  that  he  was  able  to  do  was  to 
fire  one  of  his  pistols  it  random,  the  deep  shadow  cast  across 
the  road  by  the  trees,  added  to  the  gloom  of  night,  rendering 
I  the  forms  ef  these  flitting  around  him  nearly  as  dim  and  indis- 


tinct as  the  shadows  themselves.  Tho  next  instant  he  was 
dragged  from  his  horse,  which  was  reluctantly  abandoned  by  his 
captors,  for  soon  their  cour  e  would  be  through  the  wild  and  de- 
vious forest,  unmarked  by  even  the  vestige  of  a  path,  and  often 
obstru  -ted  by  tangled  boughs  and  a  thick  growth  of  underwood. 
Half  an  hour's  hasty  march  brought  them  to  tho  precincts  of  the 
forest  through  which  their  course  lay.  They  were  not  long  in 
penetrating  to  a  small  glade,  walled  in  on  every  side — except  at 
one  point,  hardly  wide  enough  to  permit  the  ingress  of  a  single 
person — by  the  dense  foliage  of  trees  and  embowering  shrubbery. 
Here  they  prepared  to  encamp  for  the  night. 

"  To-morrow's  march  will  be  a  long  and  weary  one,"  said  one 
of  the  Indians,  addressing  Wilton.  "  Sleep,  or  your  strength 
will  fail." 

Wilton  made  no  reply,  but  followed  the  example  of  those 
around  who  were  hastening  to  repose  themselves  on  the  green 
turf,  or  at  the  best,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves,  for  he  had  no  wish  to 
exhaust  his  energies,  either  physical  or  mental,  by  indulging  in  a 
feverish  restlessness,  and  on  the  preservation  of  each  in  their  un- 
impaired vigor  depended  his  chances  of  escape.  But  his  will  was 
not  strong  enough  to  overcome  his  excitement.  He  found  it  im- 
possible to  lose  himself  in  sleep,  even  for  a  single  moment.  Tho 
monotonous,  droning  sound  made  by  the  breathing  of  his  captors, 
who,  excepting  one  acting  as  sentinel,  had  in  a  few  minutes  sunk 
into  a  profound  sleep,  which,  under  different  circumstances  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  an  opiate,  had  now  an  irritating  effect  on 
his  excited  nerves. 

On  his  first  entrance  into  the  glade,  to  his  unaccustomed  eyes, 
the  surrounding  gloom,  unbroken  6avc  by  the  light  of  the  few 
stars  shining  overhead,  seemed  nearly  impervious,  causing  the 
Indians  who  swarmed  around  to  look  shadowy  and  weird-like. 
Soon,  however,  tho  outlines  of  each,  as  they  lay  in  different  atti- 
tudes of  repose,  were  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness,  as  were 
those  of  the  sentinel,  who  sat  motionless  and  statuc-like  as  the 
trunk  of  the  trca  against  which  he  leaned.  Wilton  thought  he 
might  be  sleeping  as  soundly  as  the  rest,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself,  partly  rose  so  as  to  lean  on  his  elbow.  A  slight  move- 
ment made  by  the  Indian  as  he  commenced  raising  himself,  and 
instantly  checked  when  it  was  found  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
rise  to  his  feet,  showed  him  how  little  he  had  to  expect  from  any 
lack  of  vigilance. 

Ho  remained  for  a  minute  or  two  in  his  half  recumbent  posture, 
as  his  eye  could  then  take  in  the  whole  number  of  the  sleepers. 
Ho  found  there  were  eleven,  the  form  of  one  of  them  being  so 
slight  that  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old.  Wilton  was  not  sorry  when  he  became  sensible  of 
that  cool,  fresh  feeling  of  the  air  which  betokens  the  break  of  day. 
It  was  still  two  hours  to  sunrise,  and  the  sleep  of  the  Indians  con- 
tinued heavy  and  unbroken.  He,  too,  took  care  to  preserve  an 
attitude  fixed  and  immovable,  as  if  he  had  been  buried  in  slum- 
ber as  profound  as  theirs. 

It  appeared  a  long  time  before  the  stars  began  to  fade,  but  at 
last  the  largest  and  most  brilliant,  while  his  eye  was  yet  fixed  up- 
on it,  seemed  to  go  out  like  a  light  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
soon  afterward,  here  and  there,  through  an  opening  in  the  leafy 
wall  by  which  they  were  enclosed,  from  the  rising  sun  were  darted 
golden  arrows  of  light. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  swarthy  band  had  risen,  and  then,  with  a 
faint,  sickening  sensation,  he  saw,  depending  from  the  belt  of  a 
tall,  sullen  looking  Indian,  whose  name,  as  he  afterward  learned, 
was  Memattanon,  some  half  dozen  scalps.  Erom  one  of  them 
swept  downward  as  low  as  his  knee,  n  cluster  of  tresses  of  a  bright 
golden  brown.  At  sight  of  them  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his 
frame,  for  they  resembled  the  soft,  silky  curls  of  Bessie. 

There  was  only  one  whose  belt  was  not  garnished  in  the-same 
horrible  manner,  though  less  profusely.  This  was  the  boy  whose 
slight  figure  as  he  lay  sleeping,  bad  attracted  Wilton's  attention, 
and  who,  as  he  could  now  see,  was  a  captive.  Though  he  must 
certainly  have  had  an  admixture  of  Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  his 
complexion  was  a  warm  brown,  rather  than  the  dull  copper  color 
characteristic  of  the  race,  while  his  eyes  were  larger  and  softer  in 
their  expression,  and  his  hair,  instead  of  being  straight  and  dull 
of  hue,  fell  round  his  neck  in  rich,  wavy  masses,  and  was  as  lus- 
trous as  the  raven's  wing  when  glancing  in  the  sunlight. 

The  boy's  eyes  for  a  moment  met  Wilton's,  and  then,  with  a 
mournful  look  and  a  slight  shudder,  they  glanced  at  one  of  the 
scalps  which  hung  at  Mcmattanon's  belt. 

At  another  timo,  Wilton  would  have  keenly  enjoyed  the  fresh- 
ness and  fragrance  of  the  morning  in  this  sylvan  solitude.  The 
more  flexile  branches  of  the  trees  were  swaying  to  the  cool  cur- 
rents of  air,  and  the  rustle  of  the  foliage  formed  a  low  and  grate- 
ful accompaniment  to  the  sweet,  wild  bird-music  floating  from 
every  spray.  Even  as  it  was,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  expe- 
rience a  moment's  exhilaration  of  spirits. 

"  This  is  good,"  said  Memattanon,  approaching  Wilton,  and 
fixing  on  him  his  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  a  dark,  lurid  fire. 
"  What  is  good  ?"  Wilton  atked. 

"  That  my  father's  spirit  is  doomed  no  longer  to  wander  un- 
appeased." 

"  What  means  the  chief!"  said  Wilton,  who  half  read  his  dead- 
ly purpose  in  his  eye. 

"  Listen,  and  you  shall  know.  My  father  was  a  great  warrior. 
Ho  fell  by  the  hand  of  yours.  His  last  words  before  he  entered 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  great  hunting-grounds  of  the  other  land, 
were  these  : 

"  '  My  son,  avenge  your  father's  death.  He  will  wander  about 
gloomy  and  sorrowful  till  he  sees  the  pnle-fuco  whose  sword 
drank  his  blood,  enter  on  the  dark  trail.' 

"' What  shall  Memattanon  do,'  I  then  said,  'if  he  should  es- 
cape— if  death  should  come  to  him  in  some  other  way  V 
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"  He  answered,  'He  has  a  son.  Seek  him  and  send  him  alone 
on  tho  dark  and  gloomy  trail  that  leads  to  the  desolate  land,  for- 
saken hy  the  deer  and  the  buffalo.  I  shall  see  him  and  shall  he 
glad.    Give  no  rest  to  your  feet  till  it  is  done.'  " 

"  Your  father  escaped  me.  When  he  died  it  was  not  by  my 
hand.  His  son  is  now  before  me.  He  cannot  escape.  He  shall 
burn  at  the  stake,  and  then  will  my  father  frown  on  mo  no  more." 

"  When  must  I  die  ?"  said  Wilton,  thinking  that  if  several 
days  were  to  intervene,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  him  to  eseapo. 

"  You  will  know  when  the  appointed  time  comes." 

Wilton,  knowing  that  importunity  would  be  worse  than  in  vain, 
said  no  more.  Startling  as  was  the  announcement  he  had  just 
listened  to,  his  courage  did  not  forsake  him. 

By  this  time  a  slight  repast,  consisting  mostly  of  dried  venison, 
had  been  spread  upon  the  grass,  of  which  Wilton  and  the  younger 
captive  were  told  to  partake.  Wilton  was  surprised  to  find  how 
firm  liis  nerves  were,  now  that  he  was  aware  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  danger  which  was  looking  him  in  the  face,  compared  with 
what  they  were  while  he  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  He 
ate  heartily,  but  in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  apathy,  the  Indian  youth  was  unable  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of 
food. 

Memattanon  smiled  when  ho  saw  that  what  he  had  told  Wilton 
did  not  prevent  him  from  eating. 

"  Though  the  young  white  warrior,"  said  he,  "  knows  that  when 
he  reaches  the  desolate  hunting-grounds,  whence  the  deer  and  tho 
buffalo  have  fled,  his  rifle  must  rest  idly  on  his  shoulder,  his  cour- 
age docs  not  fail.  I  and  my  braves  know  how  to  torture,  but  he 
will  not  shrink.  His  skin  is  white,  but  he  has  the  heart  of  an 
Indian.  Indians  have  courage — they  fear  not  pain.  My  father 
will  he  glad  when  he  sees  so  brave  a  warrior  wandering  gloomy 
and  comfortless  in  the  dismal  land  whence  the  game  has  fled, 
with  the  rust  eating  into  his  rifle." 

By  this  time  the  frugal  meal  was  finished,  when  a  few  brief  di- 
rections were  given  by  Memattanon,  relative  to  the  day's  journey. 
They  then,  one  by  one,  left  the  glade,  and  proceeded  in  single 
file  through  the  dim  and  devious  mazes  of  the  forest,  the  Indian 
who  came  next  to  Wilton  pressing  so  closely  on  his  footsteps  that 
he,  in  turn,  almost  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  one  who  immediately 
preceded  him. 

Next  but  one  to  him  who  led  the  way,  came  the  young  In- 
dian captive.  Faint  and  exhausted  from  agitation,  long  absti- 
nence from  food  and  tho  want  of  sleep,  he  soon,  as  Wilton  could 
see,  began  to  falter.  He  longed  to  be  ablo  to  offer  him  the  sup- 
port of  his  arm,  when,  now  and  then,  the  way  became  less  narrow 
and  intricate,  but  this  he  dared  not  do,  knowing  that  it  would 
only  draw  upon  the  hapless  boy  taunts  and  reproaches,  if  not 
personal  abuse. 

Once  the  boy  looked  back,  and  his  eye  sought  Wilton's.  He 
returned  the  look,  purposely  throwing  into  his  countenance  an 
expression  of  hope  and  encouragement.  This  was  in  turn  replied 
to  by  a  faint  smile,  and  for  a  short  time,  rallying  his  failing  en- 
ergies, he  proceeded  with  a  firmer  and  freer  step.  But  this  could 
last  only  for  a  short  time.  He  again  began  to  droop,  and  more 
than  once  came  near  fulling. 

"  Leave  me  and  let  mo  die — I  can  go  no  further,"  he  then  said 
to  the  Indian  in  front  of  him. 

The  aspect  of  him  whom  he  addressed  was  milder  than  that  of 
his  companions. 

"Let  not  the  chief  hear  you  say  that,"  said  he.  "  The  way  is 
more  open  here.  Lean  on  me.  A  littlo  further  on  and  we  shall 
rest.  Poor  child,"  he  added,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  the 
voice  of  the  bird  that  sang  in  his  heart  is  hushed." 

He  wound  his  strong,  muscular  arm  around  the  boy's  waist, 
and  half  supported  his  sinking  form.  They  thus  proceeded  ten, 
or  perhaps  fifteen  minute*  longer,  when,  making  an  abrupt  turn 
round  a  mass  of  huge,  precipitous  rocks,  they  were  introduced 
into  a  scene  of  wild  and  wondrous  beauty. 

The  hard,  gray  rock,  rising  on  one  side  almost  perpendicular- 
ly, and  in  some  plnecs  standing  out  bold  and  bare,  was  in  others 
half  screened  by  the  foliage  of  a  birch  or  an  elm.  Still  more  fre- 
quently, wherever  a  twig  or  a  fissure  in  the  rock  was  offered  to 
its  clinging  tendrils,  the  wild  grape-vine  spread  its  green  and  glos- 
sy drapery,  and  its  heavy  clusters  of  fruit,  already  tinged  with  a 
faint  purple.  But  these,  as  well  as  many  another  feature  of  this 
singularly  wild  and  beautiful  spot  were  unheeded  by  Wilton.  A 
spring  rimmed  with  flowers  and  verdant  moss,  whose  cool,  trans- 
lucent waters  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sunbeams,  was  the  only  ob- 
ject that  engaged  his  attention.  Quickly  twisting  a  broad,  smooth 
leaf  of  grape-vine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  drinking  vessel, 
he  filled  it  with  the  water  of  the  spring  and  handed  it  to  tho  In- 
dian lad,  whoso  lips  were  parched  with  fever.  Many  times  was 
it  emptied  and  re  filled  ere  his  burning  thirst  was  slaked,  and  then, 
with  grateful,  low-breathed  murmurs  bo  sank  upon  the  turf,  and 
nestling  close  to  Wilton's  side,  in  a  few  minutes  was  asleep. 

Wilton  and  the  youthful  Indian  were  apart  from  the  rest,  in  the 
shadow  of  an  overhanging  rock,  where  no  ray  of  sunshine  could 
penetrate.  The  murmur  of  the  breeze  among  the  foliage  of  a 
cluster  of  maples  near  at  hand  and  the  hum  of  the  wild  bee  made 
pleasant  music. 

The  Indians,  having  drunk  of  the  spring,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  remained  mute  and  almost  motionless,  cither  lying  on  the 
grass,  or  leaning  against  a  rock  or  tree.  One  of  these  was  Me- 
mattanon, and  he,  for  the  most  part,  was  silent,  though  now  and 
then  he  spoke  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice  to  him  who  sat  near 
him.  Wilton,  though  he  closed  his  eyes  and  pretended  to  sleep, 
listened  with  deep  attention,  for  he  soon  found  that  what  was 
said  had  reference  to  himself  and  tho  young  Indian  captive. 
He,  himself,  as  he  already  knew,  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Memattanon's  f.ithcr,  who  had  been  slain  by  hi-,  and  he 


now  found  that  tho  evil  spirit  who  scattered  mildew  and  blight 
among  the  fields  of  corn,  was  to  be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Indian  lad. 

"  When  will  the  sacrifice  be  ?"  asked  the  Indian  who  sat  by  Me- 
mattanon's side. 

"  Tho  day  when,  at  tho  same  moment  tho  sun  goes  down  in  the 
west  the  moon  will  bo  seen  rising  in  the  east.  In  how  many  days 
will  that  be  ?" 

"  Three." 

"  The  spirit  of  dreams  whispered  to  me  last  night  in  my  sleep, 
and  told  me  that  then  would  bo  the  fitting  time.  I  knew  he 
would  come  to  me  when  I  slept,  for  in  the  faint  star-light  I  saw 
his  dim  and  shadowy  form  flitting  in  and  out  among  the  trees. 
'  Even  now,'  said  he,  bending  over  me,  '  thy  father  is  glad  with 
the  joy  of  expectation.  Often  he  stops  in  the  chase  and  turns  his 
eyes  towards  the  dark  trail  on  which  he  knows  the  young  pale- 
face, the  son  of  him  who  slew  him,  without  any  one  to  bear  him 
company,  will  soon  enter.    He  smiles,  and  his  eyes  sparkle.'  " 

Wilton,  who  ventured  occasionally  to  partly  unclose  his  eyes, 
saw  that  when  he  ceased  speaking  ho  bent  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground  as  if  ho  were  listening. 

"The  tall  morning  shadows,"  he  at  length  said,  "are  gather- 
ing themselves  up,  and  begin  to  press  closely  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock.    They  wont  come." 

"  No — 'tis  past  the  hour,"  returned  the  other. 

As  Wilton  afterward  learned,  they  -were  expecting  a  party  of 
Indians  to  meet  them  there  at  a  certain  hour. 

Memattanon  gave  the  signal  to  resume  their  journey.  Wilton 
reluctantly  roused  the  poor  boy  sleeping  near  him.  As  they  rose 
to  their  feet,  the  Indian  who  had  so  kindly  assisted  the  younger 
captive,  with  a  seemingly  careless  air  passed  near  them  with  lin- 
gering steps,  though  without  looking  toward  them. 

"  To  night  be  on  the  watch,"  said  he,  "  and  if  there  should  be  a 
chance  to  escape,  let  it  not  slip." 

"  I  will  remember  your  words,"  was  all  that  Wilton  found  op- 
portunity to  say  in  return. 

They  filed  off  from  the  wild  and  beautiful  spot  where  they  had 
been  resting,  in  the  same  order  they  had  entered  it,  the  friendly  In- 
dian, as  before,  immediately  preceding  the  boy,  and  drawing  him 
to  his  side  and  sustaining  him  whenever  the  way  would  permit. 
A  little  before  sunset  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were  to 
encamp  for  the  night.  Six  hours'  march  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  Wilton  gathered  from  what  was  said,  would  bring  them 
to  the  Indian  hamlet  where  he  and  his  fellow-captive  were  to  be 
immolated. 

The  place  of  their  encampment  was  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
sheltered  by  a  grove  of  oaks  and  other  forest  trees.  The  hour 
was  calm  and  very  lovely.  A  canopy  of  clouds  of  every  gorgeous 
hue  hovered  over  the  setting  sun,  from  which  small  masses,  mo- 
mentarily detaching  themselves,  floated  toward  the  zenith.  The 
Indian  lad,  as  at  the  other  resting-place,  seated  himself  near 
Wilton.  As  he  sat  in  a  half-reclining  posture,  his  dark,  liquid 
eyes,  full  of  a  dreamy  light,  were  directed  to  the  sunset  sky.  Sud- 
denly a  bright  smile,  like  a  burst  of  sunlight,  broke  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  with  a  quick,  eager,  movement,  laying  one  hand  on 
Wilton's,  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  the  western  horizon. 

"  See  !"  said  he. 

Wilton  looked  in  the  direction  he  indicated,  and  beheld  the 
fragment  of  a  cloud  of  great  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
"  'Tis  the  Wakon-bird  !"  said  the  boy. 

The  cloud  most  certainly  resembled  a  large  and  beautiful  bird, 
soaring  upward  with  a  graceful,  undulating  motion.  Drops  of 
liquid  gold  seemed  sparkling  amid  the  rich  purple  and  crimson 
of  its  outspread  wings,  and  the  long  train,  curving  gently  down- 
ward, exhibited  all  the  varied  and  gorgeous  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

"  The  Wakon-bird,  did  you  say  1"  said  Wilton. 

"  Yes." 

"You  believe  it  to  be  a  good  omen  !" 

"  It  foreshows  that  peaceful  and  happy  days  will  be  his  over 
whom  is  shed  the  glory  of  his  wings." 
"  You  think  your  life  is  safe  now  V 

"  Yes — yours  and  mine.  The  hand  of  mortal  CAnnot  reach  the 
life  of  him  who  has  seen  the  Wakon-bird.  Look,  it  will  soon  be 
gone  !" 

As  he  spoke  it  began  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  to 
blend  with  a  mass  of  clouds  which  for  some  time  had  been  hover- 
ing near,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  lost  amid  their  rosy  folds. 

"  We  must  try  and  make  good  the  happy  omen,"  said  Wil- 
ton. "  To-night  we  must  endeavor  to  steal  away,  when  all  ex- 
cept the  sentinel  are  asleep." 

"  It  will  be  vain  to  try.  He  who  will  be  set  as  a  watch  over  us 
will  lose  his  life  if,  in  the  morning,  we  should  be  gone.  It  will 
make  his  eyes  sharp  and  his  hearing  keen.  Not  so  much  as  the 
breaking  of  a  twig  or  the  rustle  of  a  dry  leaf  will  escape  him." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  try  '." 

"  Yes,  though  'twill  be  better  not." 

At  this  moment  an  expression  of  pain  crossed  the  young  In- 
dian's countenance.  Wilton  noted  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and 
found  that  they  were  turned  towards  Memattanon,  who  stood  on 
the  verge  of  the  embankment  which  overlooked  tho  rivulet,  his 
tall  figure  being  thrown  into  strong  relief  against  the  sunset  sky. 

"  "f  was  the  white  captive's,"  he  murmured. 

Wilton  knew  what  ho  meant,  for  he  saw  tho  long,  fair  curls  of 
the  scalp  already  alluded  to,  waving  in  the  fresh  breeze  which 
had  just  sprung  up. 

"  Who  was  the  white  captive  V  asked  Wilton. 

"  Mv  sister — the  adopted  daughter  of  my  mother.  She  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  Iroquois  when  our  people  found  her." 

"  Is  your  mother  a  white  woman  !" 

"  \o — she's  a  Seneca.    The  Seneca*,  as  you  know,  are  friend- 


ly to  the  whites,  and  that  is  why  you  see  those  Indian  scalps 
hanging  from  tho  bolt  of  Memattanon  and  the  others.  Our  war- 
riors were  gone.  None  were  left  in  the  cabins  but  the  old  men, 
women  and  children.  A  few  made  their  escape,  among  them  my 
mother.  The  rest  were  slain  and  the  cabins  burnt.  I  was  abroad 
with  my  rifle.  I  saw  the  sky  red  with  the  flames  which  were  con- 
suming our  dwellings,  and  hastened  towards  the  spot.  As  I  drew 
near  many  rifles  were  ready  for  my  life,  when  Memattanon  cried 
with  a  loud  voire,  commanding  them  to  sparo  me.  '  The  evil 
spirit  is  angry,'  said  he  ;  'it  is  long  since  we  offered  him  any  sacri- 
fice, and  he  begins  to  shed  mildew  on  our  fields  of  corn.' " 

"  You  said  that  your  mother  made  her  escape.  If  you  were 
ab   nt,  how  could  you  know  V 

'  She  was  concealed  behind  some  trees.  I  passed  close  to  them 
and  she  spoke  to  me.  'Twaa  in  a  whisper,  but  I  knew  her  voice, 
and  held  my  breath  to  listen.  '  I  have  heard  what  Memattanon 
said,'  were  her  words,  'but  the  Great  Spirit  will  save  you  by  tho 
hands  of  our  warriors,  whose  wives  and  children  are  slain,  and 
whose  bones  are  now  only  so  many  heaps  of  ashes.'  " 

Food  was  now  placed  before  them,  and  the  Indian  hid,  cheered 
by  what  he  considered  the  happy  omen,  ate  heartily. 

"  Sleep  now,"  said  Wilton,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal, 
"and  I'll  wake  you  if  there's  any  chance  to  escape." 

"There'll  bo  none,  my  brother,"  he  replied. 

In  half  an  hour  the  Indians  were  soundly  sleeping,  all  except 
him  whose  task  it  was  to  watch  the  prisoners.  Ho  had  seated 
himself  close  to  their  feet,  so  that  the  slightest  movement  on  the 
part  of  either  was  sure  to  redouble  Ins  vigilance.  The  moon  had 
come  up  from  behind  the  eastern  hills,  and  had  for  hours  been 
pursuing  "  her  blue  path  in  the  heavens."  Wilton  felt  no  wish  to 
sleep,  and  the  grim  watcher  at  their  feet  was  as  untiring  as  ever, 
but  the  slumber  of  the  Indian  lad  was  as  sweet  and  unbroken  as 
if  he  had  been  in  his  own  home. 

At  last,  when  the  moon  was  long  past  the  meridian,  the  eyes  of 
the  sentinel  closed,  his  form  began  to  droop,  and  finally  his  head 
bent  forward  so  that  his  chin  rested  upon  his  breast.  Wilton  half 
suspected  that  ho  only  simulated  sleep,  and  to  ascertain  if  his 
suspicion  was  correct,  ho  raised  his  head  and  looked  round.  The 
Indian  remained  immovable,  betraying  no  sign  of  consciousness. 
Wilton  ventured  to  make  an  attempt  to  rise.  At  the  same  instant 
the  Indian's  rifle  was  pointed  at  his  head.  Not  a  word  was  spok- 
en, and  Wilton  again  sank  down  on  the  turf. 

Convinced  that  escape  would,  at  least  for  that  night,  be  impos- 
sible, and  worn  and  weary  with  his  day's  march  and  long  watch- 
fulness, all  care  and  anxiety  were  soon  lost  in  the  oblivion  of 
sleep.  When  he  woke,  the  sun  was  up,  and  the  rivulet,  stirred  by 
the  morning  breeze,  flashed  back  thousands  of  diamond  sparkles 
to  his  unclouded  beams. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  OAPTIVES. 

When  they  reached  the  Indian  hamlet,  Wilton  was  placed  in  a 
small  lodge  by  himself.  Though  he  ventured  to  request  it,  the 
Indian  lad  was  not  suffered  to  be  with  him.  It  was  almost  dark 
when  a  woman  entered  and  placed  food  before  him. 

"  I  offered  to  bring  it,"  said  she,  "  that  I  might  bid  you  hope." 

The  gloom  prevented  him  from  distinguishing  her  features,  but 
he  thought  he  knew  her  voice. 

"  Is  it  Christina  Burmann  V  said  he. 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  left  the  hut  in  the  woods  1" 

"  No — Dorson  sent  me  here  with  a  message  for  Memattanon. 
Though  I  came  reluctantly,  I  am  glad  now,  as  I  may  possibly  be 
of  service  to  you." 

"  There  is  a  captive  besides  me — an  Indian  lad." 

"Yes,  I  know  him  and  his  mother  well.  I  saw  her  this  morn-- 
ing,  and  she  told  me  what  had  befallen  her  and  her  son.  Sho  is  a 
Seneca,  and  if  your  life  is  saved  it  will  be  by  the  people  of  her 
tribe.    I  have  means  of  communicating  with  them  through  her." 

"  The  time  is  short." 

"  Too  short.    You  might  count  on  your  rescue  as  certain  if 
there  were  only  a  few  hours  more." 
"  If  I  could  only  escape  to-night." 

"  That  cannot  be.  Memattanon,  who  has  at  last  seized  the 
prey  he  has  long  watched  for,  will  see  that  you  are  strictly 
guarded." 

"  There  is  little  chance  for  me  or  the  poor  Indian  lad,  I  fear, 
certain  as  he  is  that  he  shall  be  rescued." 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  to-night,  and  meanwhile  I  will  do  all  I  can." 

Footsteps  were  now  heard  near  the  cabin,  and  lifting  a  mat  that 
fell  over  an  opening  on  the  opposite  side,  she  quickly  withdrew. 
He  *****  # 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  was  near -at  hand.  Tho 
medicine-man  and  the  initiates  who  were  to  assist  at  the  terrible 
rites,  had  been  preparing  themselves  by  fasting  and  such  other  ol  - 
servauces  as  were  enjoined  by  their  wild,  mystical  faith. 

The  place  selected  was  a  large,  smooth  area,  a  short  distance 
from  the  village.  In  form  it  resembled  an  amphitheatre,  a  denso 
growth  of  pines  forming  the  background.  Two  pyres  were  placed 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  distant  from  each  other,  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  amphitheatre.  Men,  women  ami  children  were  gather- 
ed round  with  looks  of  eager  expectation.  The  warriors,  their 
faces  streaked  with  red  paint  and  their  heads  adorned  with  feath- 
ers, stood  in  grave  and  silent  dignity.  But  the  exultation  of  Me- 
mattanon could  not  be  wholly  suppressed.  A  fierce  joy  at  times 
was  seen  to  kindle  in  his  eye,  and  occasionally  he  would  throw 
out  his  brawny  arms  with  a  wild,  impatient  gesture  towards  the 
sun,  as  it  neared  the  horizon,  exclaiming  : 

"  Hasten  !    The  Spirit  of  my  father  waits  !" 
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At  Inst,  when  not  even  n  rim  of  the  fiery  orb  was  visible,  nnd 
the  full  moon,  with  a  mellow,  golden  light,  was  seen  in  the  east- 
ern sky,  the  two  captives  were  led  forth.  Wilton  was  hound  to 
the  stake  which  rose  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  pyres,  the  Indian 
lad  to  the  other. 

The  medicine  man,  with  a  blazing  torch  in  his  hand,  approach- 
ed the  pyre  of  the  young  Indian.  When  within  a  short  distance, 
followed  by  several  of  the  initiates,  he  commenced  pacing  round 
the  pyre  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  chanting  the  subjoined 
lines  to  a  rude  and  wild  melody,  the  initiates  joining  in  the  chorus. 

11  Spirit,  whose  dusky  wings 
Blight  and  mildew  shed 
Wherever  the  green  eorn  waves, 

Leaving  it  sere  and  dead, 
Conie  from  the  noisome  fen — 

Come  from  the  glassy  Hood — 
Come  from  the  stagnant  pool 

When  the  scent  of  burning  blood 
Is  ou  the  murky  air. 
Chorus. — Come,  come,  come — 

Come  when  the  crackling  flames  rise  high 
And  stain  the  evening  sky 
With  their  blood-red  glare. 

Come,  and  in  the  red  flame's  light 

Thy  dusky  pinions  bathe — 
That  no  more  the  foul  and  deadly  blight 
They  shed  where  the  green  corn  wave". 
Come  from  the  fen — 

Come  o'er  the  flood — 
Come  from  the  pool 
At  the  scent  of  burning  blood. 
Chorus. — Come,  come,  come — 

Come  when  the  crackling  flames  rife  high, 

And  stain  the  evening  sky 

With  their  blood-red  glare, 

And  the  scent  of  blood  is  on  the  air." 

As  they  proceeded  in  the  chant,  gradually  they  began  to  move 
Quickly,  tossing  their  arms  wildly  in  the  air  and  brandishing  their 
glittering  tomahawks.  The  voice  of  the  medicine  man  at  every 
line  grew  more  shrill  and  piercing,  as  did  the  voices  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  chorus,  the  four  concluding  lines  being  shrieked  forth 
in  a  manner  inconceivably  wild  and  discordant,  each  in  succession 
hurling  his  tomahawk  in  the  direction  of  the  victim's  he/*d,  though 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  it  should  not  strike  him.  When 
the  last  note  died  away  there  was  a  breathless  silence,  and  the 
medicine  man  drew  nearer  to  the  pyre,  slowly  waving  the  flaming 
torch. 

During  the  whole  of  the  frightful  performance,  the  Indian  lad 
manifested  no  symptom  of  fear.  lie  had  even  more  than  once 
looked  towards  Wilton  with  a  smile  full  of  cheerfulness  and  en- 
couragement. The  hope  inspired  by  the  happy  omen  was  strong 
within  him. 

The  medicine-man  bent  forward  to  light  the  pyre,  and  Memat- 
tanon  stood  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  fierce  exultation.  Even 
at  the  very  moment  of  applying  the  torch,  it  was  dashed  from  the 
hand  that  held  it,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  the  thongs  that 
bound  the  young  victim  to  the  stake  were  cut  asunder.  At  the 
same  time  Wilton  was  set  free.  The  rush  of  the  red  warriors 
from  behind  the  pines  had  been  so  sudden  that  not  an  arm  was 
raised  against  them.  Before  there  had  been  time  to  realize  that 
the  prisoners  were  liberated,  they  had  both  been  hurried  into  the 
woods  and  impelled  swiftly  along  by  strong  and  willing  arms. 

CHAPTER  VTL 

bessie'b  interview  with  dame  anstis. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  daughter  I"  said  Mrs.  Ilamlen,  as 
Bessie,  pale  and  agitated,  entered  the  room  with  an  open  letter  in 
her  hand. 

"  Edith  writes  me  that  AVilton  is  gone — no  one  can  tell  where." 
"  Gone  ?    How  long  since  t" 

"Bead  the  letter,  mother.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  it  better 
than  I  can." 

After  a  few  remarks,  preparatory  to  the  unpleasant  news  which 
was  to  follow,  the  letter  ran  thus  : 

"  Wilton  came,  as  he  promised,  the  day  after  you  left.  About 
an  hour  after  he  left,  a  horso  at  furious  speed  came  up  to  the 
door.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  was  without  a  rider,  and  that  he 
belonged  to  Wilton.  It  was  the  one  father  gave  him  a  short  time 
before  you  went  from  here.  My  father,  taking  with  him  several 
of  the  hands  who  work  on  the  farm,  one  of  whom  was  furnished 
with  a  lantern,  immediately  set  out  in  search  of  him,  for  it  was 
thought  that  his  horse  might  possibly  have  thrown  him.  The 
search  was  a  vain  one,  and  up  to  this  time  every  attempt  to  trace 
him  has  proved  unavailing.  The  general  opinion  is  that  he  has 
been  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians,  but  father  bids  me  tell  you 
that  you  must  be  of  good  courage,  as  there  is  often  some  chance 
to  escape,  and  Wilton  is  not  one  of  those  who  would  be  likely  to 
let  it  slip.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  feel  nearly  certain  that  he  will 
escape. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  more  hopeful  than  I  otherwise  should  be,  on 
account  of  the  good  news  I  have  received  from  another  quarter. 
A  letter  from  Scdley  Austin  now  lies  before  me.  You  may  re- 
member that  I  heard  he  was  aboard  the  British  frigate  Guerriere, 
which  was  recently  captured  by  the  Constitution.  He  was  wound- 
ed, though  not  dangerously,  ami  thought  that  his  letter  would  not 
precede  him  over  a  week  or  ten  days.  After  spending  a  short 
time  at  the  farm-house  he  will  visit  his  parents,  who,  as  I  believe 
I  have  told  you,  live  in  Tennessee.  He  says  that  he  doesn't  think 
that  he  was  cut  out  for  a  sailor,  and  intends,  as  soon  as  his  health 
is  re-established,  to  join  the  army  under  General  Jackson,  whom 
ho  has  often  seen,  and  for  whom  he  entertains  great  admiration. 


"  My  father  has  accepted  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission. 
He,  at  first,  insisted  on  serving  in  a  mure  subordinate  station,  for, 
although  he  is  not  over  fifty,  he  says  that  a  younger  man  would 
fill  the  place  better.  Eor  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  says  that 
we  need  only  to  look  to  General  Hull,  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
judges  more  leniently  than  he  did  at  first,  and  thinks  that,  instead 
of  being  a  coward  or  traitor,  he  was  only  superannuated.  lie 
MVS  that  '  age  deliberates  when  it  should  act.  Deliberation  follows 
deliberation  till  the  opportunity  is  lost  in  the  multiplicity  of  coun- 
sel. Youth  resolves  and  executes.  The  conception  is  but  the 
prelude  to  the  enterprise.  Where  realities  are  to  be  encountered, 
the  less  the  counsel  the  surer  the  victory.' 

"  '  All  this  is  very  true,'  said  a  gentleman  who  was  present  when 
he  made  these  remarks,  '  but  they  don't  in  the  least  apply  to  your- 
self. You  are  neither  so  old  as  to  be  dilatory,  nor  so  young  as  to 
be  rash.  Everybody  knows  that  energy  and  prudence  are  your 
distinguishing  characteristics.' 

"  I  don't  think  my  father  was  sorry  to  have  his  objections  to  ac- 
cepting the  appointment  overruled.  I  am  certain  that  I  was  not, 
for  all  who  are  best  acquainted  with  him  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
fully  equal  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  will  necessarily 
devolve  on  him.  Knowing  well  that  my  cousin  loves  her  uncle, 
she  will  forgive  my  egotism,  for  it  is  egotism  of  a  certain  species 
to  hold  up  for  the  admiration  of  others  the  excellencies  of  those 
who  are  dear  to  us. 

"  If  I  hear  a  word  about  Wilton,  I  will  write  to  you  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Do  not  indulge  in  gloomy  presentiments  con- 
cerning him.  There  is  nothing  in  them.  I  was  almost  certain 
that  I  should  hear  Sedley  was  dead,  but  you  sec  that  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

Bessie  took  the  letter  when  her  mother  had  finished  reading  it, 
and  went  to  her  own  room,  for  she  heard  her  father's  steps  in  the 
hall,  and  she  did  not  care  to  see  him  until  she  could  appear  less 
agitated.  Some  hours  afterward  as  she  stood  looking  out  of  a 
window,  she  saw  the  boy  Hammed  coming  down  one  of  the  gar- 
den walks.  Perceiving  that  he  walked  slowly,  as  if  reluctant  to 
approach  the  house,  she  went  out  to  meet  him. 

"  Aunt  Anstis  wishes  you  to  come  to  her,"  he  said. 

"  When  V 

"  This  afternoon." 

"  It  is  late,  now." 

"  There  will  be  time." 

"  Wont  to-morrow  do  as  well  '" 

"  She  said  she  must  sec  you  to-day." 

"  Tell  her  I  will  come." 

"  I  am  to  wait  for  you  in  tho  wood3." 

"  Go  then — I  will  soon  be  there.  I  only  wish  to  let  my  mother 
know  that  I'm  going  to  seo  Dame  Anstis." 

The  boy  hastened  to  the  shelter  of  the  woodland,  which  was 
only  two  or  three  rods  back  of  the  garden,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  joined  by  Bessie.  She  was  a  good  walker,  so  that  nimble- 
footed  as  Hammett  was,  he  found  that  she  occasioned  him  no 
delay. 

Bessie  saw,  when  she  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage,  that  Anstis, 
the  same  as  when  she  last  visited  her,  sat  just  outside  the  door,  at 
her  spinning-wheel.  When  she  perceived  Bessie,  she  rose  and 
set  it  aside,  and  placed  her  chair  nearer  a  rustic  seat  overshad- 
owed by  a  grape-vine.  She  had,  in  expectation  of  her  youthful 
visitor,  altered  her  dress  somewhat.  The  blue  and  white  checked 
apron  which  she  usually  wore,  was  exchanged  for  one  of  white 
lawn,  and  her  plain  cap  had  been  laid  aside  for  a  kerchief  of 
crimson  silk,  richly  fringed  and  embroidered,  which  was  grace- 
fully twisted  into  the  form  of  a  turban,  and  rested  lightly  on  her 
head,  so  as  not  wholly  to  conceal  her  jet  black  locks,  not  a  hair 
of  which  was  yet  frosted  by  time. 

"  I  expected  you  yesterday,"  said  she,  as  Bessie  took  her  scat 
on  the  bench  overshadowed  by  the  grape-vine.  "  Why  didn't  you 
come  V 

"  I  couldn't  without  offending  my  father." 
"Why?" 

"  We  had  a  visitor — one  that  my  father  had  invited  to  stay  to 
tea." 

"  I  knew  'twas  so.    Do  you  know  why  Ishmael  Withers  so 

often  visits  you  V 

"  He  is  my  father's  friend." 

"He  is  no  man's  friend,  but  ho  means  one  day  to  make  my 
'  Bright  Bessie '  his  wife." 
"  Ho  never  will  !" 

"  Say  that  always,  even  though  ho  were  able  to  offer  you  a 
palace  of  pure  gold  to  live  in.  But,"  said  she,  looking  earnestly 
into  the  young  girl's  face,  "  it  wont  do  for  mo  to  call  you  'Bright 
Bessie '  to-day.  Tho  light  in  your  eyes  grows  more  mournful 
every  time  I  see  you.    You've  had  bad  news." 

"  I  have." 
And  about  Wilton  Richmond  V 

'"  Yes." 

"  I  knew  it  three  days  ago,  and  so  did  Ishmael  Withers." 

"  Why  didn't  you  send  mo  word  V 

"  That  you  might  be  spared  the  pain  of  knowing  it  a  little  time 
longer,  and  perhaps  enable  me  to  obtain  some  good  news  to  put 
with  it." 

"  How  came  Ishmael  Withers  to  know  it  V 

Anstis  answered  by  putting  a  piece  of  soiled  paper  into  her 
hand,  intended  to  have  been  folded  into  tho  form  of  a  square, 
though  one  of  the  angles  was  rather  acuto.  It  had,  in  lieu  of  a 
wafer,  been  scaled  with  a  piece  of  pine  pitch,  and  was  directed  to 
"  Mister  Squoire  Ishmael  Whithers." 

"  Read  it,"  said  Anstis,  seeing  that  Bessie  hesitated  to  unfold  it. 

Though  no  easy  task  to  decipher  the  scrawling,  irregular  lines 
which  at  first  sight  might  have  been  taken  for  so  many  rows  of 


rude  hieroglyphics,  with  the  help  of  Dame  Anstis,  after  a  while 
Bessie  succeeded  in  reading  as  follows,  except  that  in  transcrib- 
ing, certain  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  orthography: 

"  The  chap  you  know  of  is  trapped.  There  wonld  have  been 
an  end  of  him  right  off,  for  1  had  told  the  Indians  not  to 
let  him  slip  through  their  fingers  but  to  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head,  and  they  were  ready  enough  to  do  it,  for  I  did  as  you  told 
me,  and  promised  them  the  red  gold  if  they  would  make  clean 
work  of  it ;  but  Memattanon  must  needs  have  him  saved  for  a 
sacrific  e  to  his  father's  spirit,  which,  according  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, is  kind  of  uneasy-like  because  the  chap's  father,  who  killed 
him,  died  a  natural  death,  as  'twere,  though  Memattanon  hunted 
him  for  years  the  same  as  if  he  had  bee  n  a  wild  beast.  Now,  you 
see,  he  means  lo  make  the  chap  answer  instead  of  his  father — sup- 
posing that  the  old  Indian  chief  will  be  about  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  young  man  as  he  would  have  been  with  the  old,  seeing 
the  same  blood  runs  in  his  ve  ins.  My  advice  is,  that  before  long 
you  had  better  come  this  way  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

"  Yours  to  serve,        Jakk  Dorson." 

"  Do  you  think  AVilton  is  the  person  meant  1"  said  Bessie, 

when  she  had  finished  reading  it. 

"  Yes — but  he  is  already  out  of  danger." 
"  Out  of  danger'?" 

"  Yes.  Those  who  do  my  work  havo  better  heads,  stronger 
hands  and  swifter  feet  than  those  employed  by  Ishmael  Withers. 
That  dirty  scrawl  will  tell  you  better  than  you  knew  before,  what 
kind  of  a  man  Ishmael  Withers  is." 

"  But  arc  you  certain  that  Wilton  is  safe  !" 

"  He  is,  unless  he  has  fallen  into  some  other  danger." 

"  This  letter — how  could  you  get  it  ?"  said  Bessie,  with  a  look 
of  perplexity. 

"  Fortune  favored  us  in  that.  Hammett  found  it  in  the  woods. 
Withers  must  have  dropped  it.  You  thought  that  my  nephew 
might  be  in  the  confidence  of  Withers — was  it  not  60?" 

"  The  thought  did  pass  through  my  mind." 

"  Think  so  no  more.  Hammett  is  a  good  boy,  and  may  be 
trusted." 

"  The  letter  Hammett  found — is  it  best  that  I  should  speak  to 

my  father  about  it  V 

"  No,  Bessie — lock  your  knowledge  of  it  in  your  own  bosom. 
If  your  father  knows  it  he  will  tell  Withers,  which  may  cost  my 
nephew  his  life.  Besides,  it  would  only  make  him  careful  to 
work  more  in  the  dark  while  weaving  those  toils  about  Wilton  by 
which  he  will  strive  to  again  place  him  in  danger.  The  only  way 
to  deal  with  him  at  present  is  to  meet  his  plots  by  counter-plots." 

"  Is  Withers  indeed  so  cruel  and  vindictive  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  cruelty  which  will  go  to 
accomplish  his  wishes.  No,  no  Bessie — if  you  value  Wilton's 
safety,  breathe  not  a  word  of  it  at  present,  even  to  your  mother. 
So  dangerous  a  secret  cannot  be  too  well  guarded." 

[to  be  continued.] 


BATHING  IN  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

From  a  work  recently  published  in  England,  the  annexed  ex- 
tract on  the  buoyancy  of  the  waters  and  the  appcaranca  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  taken :  "  Though  in  breadth  not  exceeding  ten  miles, 
the  Dead  Sea  seems  boundless  to  the  eye  when  looking  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  murmur  of  waves,  as  they  break  on  its  flint- 
strewn  shore,  together  with  the  lines  of  drift-wood  and  fragments 
of  bitumen  on  the  beach,  give  to  its  waters  a  resemblance  to  the 
ocean.  Curious  to  experience  the  sensations  of  swimming  in  so 
strange  a  sea,  I  put  to  the  test  the  accounts  of  the  extreme  buoy- 
ancy felt  in  it,  and  I  was  quickly  convinced  there  was  no  exagger- 
ation in  what  I  had  heard.  I  found  the  water  almost  tepid,  and 
so  strong  that  the  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep  sufficiently  submerg- 
ed, the  feet  starting  up  in  the  air  at  every  vigorous  stroke.  When 
floating,  half  the  body  rose  above  the  surface,  and,  with  a  pillow, 
one  might  have  slept  upon  the  water.  After  a  time,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  sensation  in  somo  measure  disappcareel,  and  on  ap- 
proaching the  shore  I  carelessly  dropped  my  feet  to  walk  out — 
when  lo  !  as  if  a  bladder  had  been  attached  to  each  heel  they  flew 
upwards  ;  the  struggle  to  recover  myself  sent  my  head  down,  the 
vilely  bitter  and  briny  water,  from  which  I  had  hitherto  guarded 
my  head,  now  rushed  into  my  mouth,  eyes,  ears  and  nose,  and  for 
one  horrible  moment  the  only  doubt  I  had  was  whether  I  was  to 
be  drowned  or  poisoned.  Coming  to  tho  surface,  however,  I 
swam  to  land,  making  no  further  attempt  to  walk  in  deep  water, 
which,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  almost  impossible." — Boston 
Chronicle. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  MOSCOW. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  September,  1812.  At  midnight,  Napo- 
leon, in  utter  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind,  retired  to  rest.  The 
gales  of  approaching  winter  shrieked  portentously  around  the 
towers  of  the  Kremlin.  Suddenly  the  cry  of  "  fire  I"  resounded 
through  the  streets.  Far  off  in  the  east,  immense  volumes  of  bil- 
lowy smoke,  pierced  with  flame,  were  rolling  up  into  the  stormy 
sky.  Loud  explosions  of  bursting  shells  and  upheaving  mines 
scattered  death  and  dismay  around.  Suddenly  the  thunders  of  an 
earthquake  were  heard  in  another  direction.  A  score  of  build- 
ings were  thrown  in  the  air.  Flaming  projectiles,  of  the  most 
combustible  and  unquenchable  material,  were  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections, and  a  new  volcano  of  smoke  and  flame  commenced  its 
ravages.  Earthquake  succeeded  earthquake — volcano  followed 
volcano.  The  demon  of  the  storm  seemed  to  exult  in  its  high 
carnival  of  destruction.  The  flumes  were  swept  in  all  directions. 
A  shower  of  fire  dese-ended  upon  all  the  dwellings  and  all  the 
streets.  Mines  were  sprung,  shells  burst,  cannon  were  discharged, 
wagons  of  powder  and  magazines  blew  up,  and  in  a  few  hours  of 
indescribable  confusion  and  dismay,  the  whole  vast  city  was 
wrapped  in  one  wild  ocean  of  flames.  The  French  soldiers  shot 
the  incendiaries,  bayonetted  them,  tossed  them  into  the  flames,  bat 
still,  like  demons,  they  plied  their  work. — Boston  Gazette. 


Influence. — Influence  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  extent  ot 
the  surface  it  covers,  but  by  its  kind.  A  man  may  spread  his 
mind,  his  feelings  and  opinions  through  a  great  extent,  but,  if  his 
mind  be  a  low  one,  he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretchcel  artist 
may  fill  a  city  with  daubs,  and  by  a  false,  showy  style,  achieve  a 
reputation  ;  but  tho  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one 
grand  picture,  in  which  immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  und  which 
is  silently  to  spread  a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an  incomparably 
higher  influence. — Channinq. 
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THE  BASIN  OF  COMMERCE,  OSTEND. 


SKETCHES  OF  OSTEND. 
Ostend,  with  a  harbor  on  the  North  Sea,  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade  and  importance,  and  much  resorted  to  by  bathers  in  the 
hot  season.  It  is  memorable  in  history  for  sustaining  a  three 
years'  sicgo  by  the  Spaniards  (1601-161*4),  at  the  expiration  of 
which  it  capitulated  on  honorable  terms.  VV*e  present  two  correct 
views,  drawn  on  the  spot.  The  first  represents  a  lively  scene 
sketched  from  the  Basin  of  Commerce.  The  steam  packet  quay 
is  that  facing  the  spectator.  On  the  right  is  the  handsome  railway 
station,  with  a  train  of  cars  on  the  track,  while  the  quay  to  the  left 
is  called  the  "  Quai  do  I'empereur" — Imperial  quay.   The  second 


picture  is  a  scene  on  the  sands  with  some  of  the  bathing  machines. 
These  arc  on  wheels,  and  are  drawn  by  horses  into  the  water.  A 
group  of  fishermen  are  in  front — one  of  them  wearing  wooden 
shoes.  The  young  girl  is  an  attendant  on  the  bathing  houses. 
The  quay  represented  in  the  first  picture,  was  built  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon. The  railroad  connects  Ostend  with  the  great  cities  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  France  and  Germany.  The  town  of  Ostend  is 
well  built,  the  street-!  are  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  ; 
but  its  distinguishing  feature  is  found  in  its  fortifications,  which  at 
present  defend  13,00(1  inhabitants.  The  ramparts  are  nearly  three 
miles  in  circumference  ;  on  the  southern  side,  near  the  sea,  they 


are  of  prodigious  strcngh  ;  the  moats  are  triple,  and  bastions, 
mounds  and  redoubts  are  duplicated  and  re-duplicated,  till  the  ut- 
most resources  of  Vanban's  art  appear  to  be  exhausted.  As  a  for- 
tress, Ostend  forms  the  first  member  of  that  great  chain  of  defences 
which  were  intended  to  protect  Belgium  on  the  side  of  France. 
The  peace-securing  railway  crosses  these  formidable  works.  As  a 
watering-place,  Ostend  presents  many  advantges.  The  sands  are 
of  immense  extent,  the  beach  is  free  from  weeds,  and  the  walks  on 
the  Digue  form  very  noble  promenades.  The  people  are  hand- 
some, obliging,  and  remarkable  for  the  neitne.-s  and  simplicity  of 
their  attire. 


SCENE  ON  THE  OSTEND  SANDS. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  COTTAGE  OF  MY  MOTHER. 

■  1    J  .    M  .  FLKTCIIER. 

To  the  cottage  of  my  mother 

O'  ]  long  to  hie  once  more, 
Dearest  cottage  of  my  mothor, 

On  the  wild  Now  EngUnd  shore ; 
Whore  I  he  balmy  breeze  is  laden 

W  illi  the  perfume  of  the  flower* 
That  are  springing,  fresh  and  lovely, 

lu  my  native  woodland  bowers. 

There  the  gray  old  hills  are  glanemg 

In  the  morning's  golden  light, 
And  the  merry  rills  are  dancing 

Down  the  lofty  mountain's  height; 
And  the  voices  of  the  loved  ONI 

In  their  sweetest  accents  How — 
To  the  cottage  of  my  mother, 

Dearest  mother,  let  me  go. 

For  my  noul  wm  nurtured  roughly 

Midst  the  stern  uud  wild  and  free, 
And  it  loves  New  England'*  valleys 

As  the  petrel  love**  the  sea; 
To  her  stern  and  rocky  hig  ilanda, 

And  the  meadow*  green  below. 
To  the  cottage  of  my  mother, 

lKiarest  mother,  let  me  go. 


[Written  for  Dallou*  Pictorial.] 

TUP:  GARDENER'S  BOY. 

HT   HITSAN   II.  IU.AIM»KLI.. 

As  I  sit  here  to-night  in  my  study,  with  the  hist  leaf  of  my  to- 
morrow's sermon  lying,  just  completed,  upon  the  table  before  me, 
I  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  present,  and  let  my  thoughts  wander 
back  to  time-;  years  and  years  pone  by,  and  to  things  that  happened 
then. 

When  I  was  a  boy — it  docs  not  seem  a  long  time  since  I  was 
one,  although  I  am  cight-and-thirty  now  ;  for  the  events  of  those 
days  rise  in  strong,  fresh,  vivid  colors  before  me,  like  the  events  of 
yesterday, — I  was  the  only  child  of  my  father  and  mother.  They 
are  both  dead  now,  and  I  am  far  away  from  the  place  that  was 
once  our  home  ;  hut  we  dwelt  together  then,  at  the  foot  of  a  brown 
hill  in  Dorsetshire,  where  for  a  time  wc  were  all  very  happy.  My 
childhood  was  a  pleasant  one.  My  parents  loved  me  dearly.  I 
was  their  joy,  their  pride,  their  hope;  for  they  had  no  other  child 
save  their  little  Harry. 

And  I  loved  them  with  equal  affection  in  return.  My  happi- 
ness was  in  playing  about  on  the  floor  at  my  mother's  feet :  in  fol- 
lowing her  around  wherever  she  went ;  in  sitting  for  hours  and 
hours  at  her  knee,  watching  her  while  she  spun,  and  listening  to 
her  pleasant  songs,  and  the  thousand  and  one  stories  to  which  I 
loved  so  to  listen,  and  which  she  was  never  weary  in  repeating  to 
me.  And  it  was  my  delight,  too,  holding  her  hand,  to  go  with 
her  to  the  garden  gate,  to  welcome  my  father  homo  from  his  day's 
labor;  to  sit  by  him  while  we  partook  of  our  simple  evening  re- 
past, and  sit  on  his  knee  afterwards,  in  the  open  doorway,  with 
my  mother  close  by,  during  the  hour  preceding  my  bed-time,  when 
I  received  the  good-night  kiss  of  both,  and  went  to  slumber. 

This  was  my  life,  through  the  years  of  my  childhood.  I  was  a 
quiet  child.  I  had  few  or  no  companions  among  other  children, 
and,  indeed,  wished  for  none.  At  play  or  at  study,  while  my 
father  was  away,  my  mother  was  all-in-all  to  me.  The  simple 
education  I  received,  up  to  my  twelfth  year,  she  gave  me.  I  was 
always  at  home,  always  quiet,  always  happy. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  my  boyhood  was  a  love  of  books. 
I  studied  diligently  all  that  came  in  my  way,  calculated  to  increase 
the  knowledge  for  which  I  thirsted.  They  were  not  manv,  but 
they  were  good  and  instructive,  and  such  as  I  should  have  had  ; 
and  I  mastered  them  thoroughly. 

My  father  and  mother  were  well  pleased  at  the  studious  dispo- 
sition which  they  observed  in  me.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  mv 
father  procured  a  new  book  for  me,  and  every  ono  was  a  treasure 
of  untold  worth,  in  my  eyes.  My  only  trouble  was,  that  I  could 
not  have  more ;  but  he  was  far  from  rich,  and  he  could  not  satisfy 
all  my  wants  then,  without  deferring  indefinitely  a  dav  to  which 
ho  was  looking  earnestly  forward. 

He  wished,  at  some  future  time  not  far  distant,  to  send  mo  to 
school.  For  this  purpose,  every  penny  ho  could  spare  was  saved 
carefully.  Frugal,  industrious  and  porsevering,  he  anil  my  mother 
managed,  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  up  little  sums  for  my  benefit, 
trusting  in  a  while  to  amass  enough  to  compass  the  wished  for  end. 
Meanwhile,  everything  not  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time  was 
denied  us  all ;  and  hence  it  was  that  my  father  said  to  me:  "  Wait 
a  little,  and  be  content,  my  son,  for  by-and-by  thou  It  be  the  better 
for  it.  Study  what  thou  hast,  and  thou'lt  be  able  the  sooner  to 
go  to  school,  where  thou'lt  make  up  for  all  thou  lackest  now." 

So  I  waited  ;  and  ah,  with  what  joyful  anticipations  we  all 
looked  forward  to  the  day  on  which  our  mutual  hopes  were  set ! 
Hut  truly  is  it  w  ritten,  "  We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."  It  wanted  but  a  little  time  of  that  so  confidently  antici- 
pated, when,  by  some  unhappy  accident,  our  little  cottage  was  ono 
night  destroyed  by  tire,  and  with  it  the  entire  sum  which  my  pa- 
rents had  been  so  patiently  and  diligently  hoarding  for  my  future 
education.  Now  were  we  indeed  distressed  :  I,  because  my  parents 
were  deprived  of  their  sheltering  roof;  they,  not  so  much  for  that, 
as  that  they  had  no  longer  the  means  of  educating  me.  I,  for  my 
part,  would  not  dwell  upon  this  consideration.  It  gave  me  the 
sinccrest  pain,  but  I  banished  it  as  selfish  nt  this  time. 


To  a  good  neighbor,  a  prosperous  farmer,  wo  wore  indebted  for 
a  temporary  shelter. 

"  And  now,"  I  said  to  my  mother  and  father,  "  I  will  no  longer 
devote  my  time  to  studying,  but  go  to  work  with  my  1  ands,  and 
help  to  gain  the  means  to  rebuild  our  cottage.  lam  strong  enough, 
ami  old  enough  ;  for  was  I  not  eleven  last  spring  i  And  in  the 
evenings  I  will  study,  when  I  have  done  my  day's  lal>or.  Thus  I 
shall  do  very  well." 

They  smiled,  and  were  pleased  with  my  resolution. 

"  Hut,  dear  child,"  said  they  both,  "  what  canst  thou  do — thou, 
so  young  !  Thou  art  not  old  enough,  nor  strong  enough  for  the 
labor  that  would  be  required  of  thee." 

"  But  I  can  work,"  I  answered,  "  and  I  will ;  for  to  be  idle  now 
would  be  to  be  unhappy." 

Therefore,  I  cast  about  to  sec  what  might  be  done.  As  my  pa- 
rents had  .-aid,  I  was  not  large  or  strong  enough  for  hard  labor; 
but  I  knew  there  must  be  something  I  might  do,  and  I  resolved  to 
find  it.    In  this  state  of  affairs,  1  suddenly  bethought  myself  of  a 

plan. 

At  a  distance  of  something  like  half  a  league  from  us,  there 
dwelt  a  very  rich  old  gentleman,  who  had  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive gardens  in  the  country,  and  who,  I  had  heard,  was  in  want 
of  a  lad  to  assist  his  head  gardener.  The  thought  of  this  pleased 
mo.  Young  as  I  was,  and  only  self-trained,  I  bail  not  a  little 
skill  in  the  culture  and  care  of  flowers  ;  and  from  my  infancy,  the 
little  garden  about  our  cottage  had  been  my  pride  and  delight.  I 
had  taken  almost  the  entire  charge  of  it,  and  always  with  the  great- 
est success.  True,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  plain,  com- 
mon flowers  were  to  be  compared  with  those  in  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Burrage,  nor  that  the  culture  of  these  was  such  as  they  needed  ; 
but  then  I  was  confident  of  soon  learning  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  me,  and  1  was  sure  I  should  take  the  greatest  pains  to 
give  satisfaction.    1  determined  to  apply  for  this  situation. 

Accordingly,  I  set  off  the  very  next  morning,  and,  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Burrage,  inquired  for  and  was  shortly  introduced 
to  him.  I  found  him  a  free,  kindly-spoken  and  evidently  good- 
humored  old  gentleman,  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years,  who  greeted 
me  in  a  hearty,  pleasant  way  that  very  much  encouraged  me, 
though  it  was  with  many  blushes  that,  after  informing  him  who  I 
was,  I  made  known  to  him  the  object  of  my  errand. 

He  listened  with  every  sign  of  lively  interest,  and  asked  mc 
several  questions  concerning  myself  and  family,  which  drew  from 
me  an  account  of  our  affairs,  that  is,  so  far  as  was  proper  for  me 
to  make  them  known  to  so  new  an  acquaintance. 

Finding  what  good  reasons  I  had  for  desiring  the  situation,  nnd 
hearing  what  experience  I  had  already  had,  he  instantly  declared 
that  he  was  perfectly  disposed  to  receive  me,  and  named,  as  the 
half-yearly  amount  I  mi  to  receive,  a  sum  which  to  me  appeared, 
at  that  time — and  which,  indeed,  really  was, — a  very  handsome 
one,  for  the  services  I  was  to  render. 

Then  he  took  me  out  into  his  garden,  and  introduced  mc  to  the 
gardener,  who  appeared  to  me  a  very  good  sort  of  man  indeed, 
and  with  whom  I  quickly  became  well  acquainted.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  matter  was,  that  I  was  engaged  to  come  next  day  ;  and 
after  a  little  further  conversation  with  Mr.  Burrage,  took  my  leave 
with  a  light  heart. 

He  had  promised,  I  may  add,  to  call  on  my  parents  some  time ; 
which  he  did,  very  unexpectedly,  the  following  morning.  He 
spent  nearly  half  an  hour  in  talking  with  them  concerning  me ; 
after  which,  he  took  me  back  with  him,  and  I  was  installed  imme- 
diately in  my  new  office. 

It  was  ono  in  which  I  succeeded  not  only  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, hut  to  that  of  my  employer,  and  of  the  gardener  whose 
assistant  I  was.  I  learned  very  easily  and  quickly  whatever  ho 
taught  me,  and  with  the  greater  facility,  1  think,  because  of  the 
object  for  which  I  was  working.  I  was  always  diligent,  always 
busy.  My  master  came  out  to  sec  mc  very  often  in  the  garden, 
and  had  always  a  gay,  good-humored  word  for  mc,  which  gave  me 
infinite  encouragement  in  my  labors,  so  that  I  worked  all  the 
harder  and  all  the  better  for  it. 

But  one  day  I  heard  something  which  somewhat  troubled  me. 
I  said  to  the  gardener,  after  one  of  these  visits  of  Mr.  Burrage: 

"  What  a  kind-hearted  man  ho  is  1  His  people  must  love  him 
very  much." 

"  Ay,  Harry,"  answered  the  gardener,  "  a  right  good  master  ho 
is  when  he's  not  crossed  in  anything ;  but  thou  must  be  careful, 
lad,  never  to  vex  him,  or  there's  no  telling  what  may  happen. 
He's  main  good  humored  when  all  goes  smooth,  but  he's  a  terrible 
temper  when  it's  roused.  So  mind  thee  well  that  thou'rt  not 
nmiss  in  thy  duty,  and  that  thou  make  no  blunders  and  do  no  mis- 
chief, or  the  least  of  it  may  be,  mayhap,  that  thou'lt  lose  thy 
place." 

All  this  caused  me  some  dismay,  and  for  awhile,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  I  was  much  troubled  ;  for  I  thought,  "  What  if,  by  any 
means,  I  should  unintentionally  anger  my  master?" 

Bat  presently  I  saw  that  it  would  not  benefit  me  to  alarm  my- 
self about  a  thing  which  might  never  happen.  I,  therefore,  dis- 
missed my  trouble,  resolved  not  to  fear  for  the  future,  and  only  to 
take,  henceforth,  the  greater  heed  to  please  Mr.  Outrage. 

In  this  effort,  I  was  successful  to  my  utmost  contentment.  The 
summer  passed  and  autumn  came,  and  1  had  never  received  a  sin- 
gle harsh  word  or  look  from  my  master.  On  the  contrary,  ho  was 
always  kind  to  me. 

Once,  indeed,  I  saw  his  anger  break  out,  though  not  against  me, 
but  one  of  the  domestics  in  the  house.  The  man  had  committed, 
it  is  true,  a  somewhat  serious  though  perfectly  unintentional  and, 
therefore,  excusable  offence ;  but  Mr.  Burrage,  giving  way  to 
such  a  tempest  of  wrath  as  made  me  tremble,  discharged  the  poor 
man  on  the  spot,  and  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  ho  got 
another  place,  never  would  take  him  back,  er  iu  the  least  relent. 


"  Harry,  lad,  let  it  be  a  warning  to  thee,'   said  my  friend  the 

ganbner.    And  it  was  a  most  serious  one. 

Iu  the  autumn,  I  hud  more  time  to  myself  than  in  the  summer, 
and  every  spar.-  hour  was  devoted  to  my  licloved  books.  I  studied 
with  more  diligence  than  ever;  but,  though  often  sorely  tempted, 
I  never  let  my  love  of  study  encroach  upon  the  time  that  was 
legitimately  my  master's.  I  worked  at  my  employment  in  the 
garden  most  faithfully,  and  never  wasted  an  instant  there.  My 
master  often  commended  mo.  That  made  me  glad.  And  at  the 
end  of  September,  too,  I  received  a  quarter's  wages,  which  I  joy- 
fully hastened  to  place  in  my  father's  hands.  I  felt  that  I  was 
working  for  something. 

Mv  master  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  circumstances  of 
my  parents  as  well  as  myself.  His  was  no  idle  interest,  cither. 
He  saw  that  we  were  willing  and  anxious  to  help  ourselves,  and, 
therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  assist  us.  He  saw  my  father  and 
mother  industrious,  energetic,  active.  He  knew  me  patient,  will- 
ing, assiduous  in  the  toil  to  which  I  had  voluntarily  subjected  my- 
self. This  pleased  him.  He  liked  us  all,  and  determined  to  help 
us.  An  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  good  intentions  was 
soon  op  ncd,  nnd  unexpectedly.  But  alas !  whatever  was  the 
merit  that  he  saw  iu  us,  how  brittle  wc  found  the  thread  which 
attached  ltd  to  his  favor  ! 

It  was  at  the  close  of  fall,  when  winter  was  just  setting  in,  that, 
from  some  business  embarrassment  of  my  father's  employers,  ho 
was  thrown  ntterly  out  of  work  ;  and  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  another  situation,  even  of  tho 
meanest  kind.  We  were  poorer  now,  almost,  than  we  ever  had 
been.  My  father  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  All  the  wages 
that  both  he  and  I  had  earned,  during  this  last  half  year,  had  been 
employed  to  pay  our  way  as  we  went,  since  the  fire,  and  to  keep 
ont  of  debt.    Nothing  had  been  laid  away. 

Now  my  master's  opportunity  presented  itself.  On  the  very 
evening  after  he  had  heard  from  mc  of  our  misfortune,  he  visited 
my  father  and  mother.  It  was  even  while  they  were  talking  to- 
gether of  the  destitution  in  which  they  were  left  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  rigors  of  a  most  severe  winter,  that  my  master 
made  his  appearance.  After  a  little  conversation  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  losses  : 

"  1  have,"  said  he,  "  nt  the  distance  of  a  league  from  here,  a 
well  stocked  farm,  which  is  without  an  overseer  at  present,  the  one 
whom  I  have  had  having  lately  left  the  country  with  his  family.  I 
must  have  some  one  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  to  sec  after  the  crea- 
tures there,  which  else  will  certainly  suffer  this  hard  winter.  If 
you  will  both  go  thither  and  live,  it  will  be  for  our  mutual  advan- 
tage." 

It  was  with  much  gratitude  that  my  parents  accepted  this  offer. 
It  was  decided  that  they  should  go  in  three  days ;  and,  meanwhile, 
they  were  to  make  preparations  for  their  departure.  I  was  delight- 
ed with  this  new  phaso  in  our  circumstances.  It  was  a  happy 
hour  that  I  spent  with  mv  master,  talking  with  my  parents  ;  and 
then  Mr.  Burrage  set  off  for  home  again,  I  accompanying  him. 

When  we  reached  there,  my  master's  son,  a  fine  little  boy  of 
some  eight  or  ten  years,  who  had  lately  come  home  from  a  visit  of 
some  months  to  a  relative  in  n  neighboring  county,  came  running 
to  meet  us.  His  father,  w  ho  was  very  fond  of  tho  boy,  stopped  for 
some  moments  to  talk  with  him,  and  then  went  into  the  house. 
Francis,  however,  accompanied  me  to  the  conservatories,  whither 
the  plants  had  been  removed  from  the  gardens,  when  the  first  frosts 
began  to  set  in,  and  which  were  now  for  a  few  days  under  my 
charge,  during  a  temporary  indisposition  of  the  gardener. 

I  went  about,  as  was  my  custom,  to  sec  that  everything  was  safe 
for  the  night,  and  that  all  my  master's  favorites  were  well  shelter- 
ed ;  for  the  evening  was  intensely  cold.  Hut  I  was  not  so  par- 
ticular as  usual  that  night,  for  Francis  was  eager  for  me  to  go  with 
him  and  see  a  fine  new  sledge  which  had  just  been  finished  for  him 
to  ride  upon  the  ice  in. 

I  was  quite  confident,  however,  that  I  left  everything  right  when 
I  went  with  him.  I  very  much  admired  the  sledge,  which  was 
really  a  beautiful  one  ;  and  when  wc  had  l>oth  looked  at  it  suffi- 
ciently, he  went  to  his  father,  and  shortly  I  repaired  to  my  own 
room.  My  dreams  were  happy  one9  that  night.  I  could  not  dis- 
miss, even  in  sleep,  the  memory  of  my  parents'  happiness,  and  the 
goodness  of  my  master. 

But  alas  !  my  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  following  morn- 
ing, on  going  to  the  conservatory,  I  found  that  a  6mall  door  at  the 
far  end  had  been  left  Open  all  night,  owing  to  some  oversight  of 
mine  on  the  evening  previous,  and  that  several  of  my  master's 
finest  plants  had  been  completely  destroyed,  one  of  the  number 
being  an  exceedingly  rare  exotic,  which  he  valued,  if  possible,  more 
than  all  the  rest  he  had.  For  several  moments,  I  stood  perfectly 
petrified  with  consternation,  distress  and  terror.  Finally,  recover- 
ing myself  sufficiently  for  action,  I  ran  directly  to  Mr.  Burrage, 
and  told  him  of  what  I  had  done. 

Words  cannot  express  the  violence  and  intensity  of  his  anger  on 
learning  the  consequences  of  my  remissness  ;  but  when  he  actually 
saw  for  himself  the  ruin  wrought  among  his  petted  favorites,  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  pride,  the  storm  of  his  wrath  became 
terrible.  He  reproached  me  in  the  bitterest  terms,  charged  me 
with  wilful  carelessness  and  ingratitude,  and  commanded  me  to 
leave  his  sight  at  once  and  forever — to  let  him  see  no  more  of  me 
or  mine. 

1  had  no  words  to  defend  myself.  I  knew  my  fault  deserved 
punishment.  Silent  and  sick  and  trembling,  I  turned  away.  I 
went  to  my  room,  tied  up  in  a  parcel  the  few  articles  of  clothing  I 
possessed  in  the  world,  and  left  Mr.  Barrage  S  house. 

It  was  a  wild,  bitter  wintry  morning.  The  skies  were  gray  and 
cold  as  I  left  the  gates.  Far  down  on  the  lake,  which  was  thickly 
frozen  over,  I  descried  the  little  Francis,  in  his  beautiful  new 
sledge,  flying  swiftly  hither  and  thither,  guided  by  one  of  the  scr- 
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rants.  Then  my  tears  blinded  mc  ;  they  filled  my  eyes,  and  ran 
over  my  cheeks  like  rain,  freezing  as  they  fell.  I  hurried  on.  I 
was  afraid  that  the  affectionate  little  fellow  should  see  me,  and  I 
could  not  bear  parting  with  him. 

I  reached  home,  and  told  my  father  and  mother  what  had  hap- 
pened. They  were  both  startled  ;  both  looked  pale,  and  grave, 
and  sorrowful,  for  a  little  while. 

"  Your  fault  has  indeed  been  a  serious  one,  Harry,"  said  my 
father,  presently.  "  You  have  caused  Mr.  Burrage  a  great  loss. 
But  we  must  even  try  and  repay  it  as  soon  as  wc  may,  though  I 
fear  it  W  ill  be  long  before  wc  aro  able  to  do  so." 

He  spoke  so  gently  that  my  tears  burst  forth  afresh,  and  flowed 
the  faster  as  I  met  my  mother's  sad  yet  pitying  glance.  They 
both  entreated  me  not  to  weep.  But  how  could  I  help  it  ?  I  had  , 
not  only  caused  Mr.  Burrage  a  great  loss,  but  I  had  also  deprived 
them  of  the  home  which  had  been  promised  (hem.  Of  this  last, 
however,  unselfish  as  they  were,  they  would  not  think. 

"  We  must  seek  to  repair  the  evils  that  befal  us,  rather  than 
lament  them,"  said  my  father. 

And  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  conversation  with  my  mother,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  setting  out  on  the  morrow  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  to  seek  for  employment  of  some  kind,  let  it  be  what  it 
would.  I  wished  to  go  with  him.  This,  however,  he  would  not 
allow.  I  was  not  big  enough,  he  said,  to  walk  so  many  miles  as 
he  should  be  obliged  to  go.  So  the  next  morning  ho  kissed  my 
mother  and  me,  and  set  oft'  by  himself. 

All  the  remainder  of  that  week  we  were  alone — my  mother  and 
I.  With  sad  hearts  we  waited  for  some  tidings  from  my  father. 
And  all  that  week  I  mourned  in  secret  over  my  fault,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  had  been  so  unhappy.  One  day,  the  gardener 
from  Mr.  Burrage's  came  to  see  mo.  The  honest  man  was  much 
distressed  at  all  that  had  happened. 

"Iliad  hoped,"  he  said,  "that  thou  wouldst  stay  there;  for 
thou'rt  a  clever  lad,  Harry,  and  I  like  thee.  But  now  I  know 
thou'lt  never  come  back  again,  for  the  master  is  bitter  against  thee. 
He's  been  angry  many  a  time  with  one  and  another,  but  I  never 
see  naught  like  this." 

I  could  do  nothing  but  weep,  boy  as  was.  I  had  learned  to 
look  upon  my  master  with  affection,  during  the  time  I  had  been 
in  his  service,  and  he  had  treated  me  so  kindly.  Now,  it  was  a 
most  bitter  grief  that  he  thought  so  hardly  of  me.  The  gardener 
said  that  little  Francis  had  been  very  indignant  at  my  being  turned 
nwav,  and  wished  to  come  and  see  me,  but  that  his  father  jiad 
sternly  forbidden  his  doing  so.  I  could  not  but  be  gratified  with 
this  evidence  of  the  child's  love  for  me.  It  gave  me  a  sad  kind  of 
pleasure.  I  bade  the  gardener  tell  him  I  should  always  remember 
him,  and  then  bidding  mc  a  kind  good-by,  he  went  back. 

That  evening  we  received  a  letter  from  my  father.  He  was  at 
a  place  somo  thirty  miles  away,  where  he  had  found,  he  said,  some 
temporary  employment,  and  bade  us  come  to  him  the  next  day 
but  one,  with  some  neighbors  who  were  going  that  way,  sending, 
for  our  journey,  the  little  sum  wo  would  require.  With  a  full  ' 
heart,  the  next  morning,  I  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  my  former  mas- 
ter, thanking  him  for  all  the  kindness  he  had  ever  shown  me,  and 
expressing  my  grief  for  the  loss  which  I  had  occasioned  him,  and 
which,  I  said,  I  would  endeavor  sometime  to  repair.  I  told  him 
of  our  intended  departure,  and  bade  him  farewell.  This  letter  I 
sent  in  the  morning,  and  then,  with  my  mother,  made  ready  for 
our  next  day's  journey. 

That  afternoon,  my  mother  went  to  mako  her  last  visit  to  a  sick 
neighbor;  and  when  she  had  been  gone  about  two  hours,  and  I 
was  impatient  for  her  return,  she  sent  me  word  that  our  neighbor 
was  so  much  worse  that  she  had  been  requested  to  remain  over 
night  with  her.  So  I  sat  down  by  a  window,  alone,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  short  December  afternoon  in  solitude  and  in  sorrowful 
reflection. 

It  was  a  wild,  fitful,  gusty  afternoon,  bitter  cold  out  of  doors, 
and  so  dreary  and  dismal  that  it  made  me  even  more  gloomy  than 
I  had  been  before.  The  landscape  was  covered  with  snow  ;  the 
heavens  were  dark  and  cloudy.  The  wind,  whistling  and  wailing 
drearily  around,  foreboded  a  storm  near.  And  it  came  soon.  It 
was  about  two  hours  before  dark  when  the  first  flakes  came  driv- 
ing down.  I  watched  them  coming — thinly  scattered  at  the  be- 
ginning, ono  here  and  another  there,  but  promising  a  heavy  drift- 
ing squall  ere  long. 

And  as  I  sat  there  at  the  window,  I  saw  a  little  sturdy  figure 
plodding  bravely  along  towards  the  cottage — a  little  figure  in  a 
bright  plaid  coat  and  cap  that  were  powdered  lightly  with  the 
snow  that  was  beginning  to  fall.  It  was  Francis  Burrage,  my 
master's  son. 

Ho  saw  me  at  the  window,  and  took  off  his  cap,  waving  it  to 
me.  I  sprang  to  open  the  cottage  door  and  let  him  in.  I  was 
both  pleased  and  surprised  at  seeing  him  so  unexpectedly.  He, 
on  his  part,  threw  his  arms  about  my  neck  and  kissed  me  tenderly. 

"  You  see,  Harry,  I  have  come,"  said  the  dear  little  fellow.  "  I 
couldn't  stay  away  any  longer.  I  must  come,  whether  my  papa 
would  let  me  or  not ;  for  you  are  going  away  to-morrow,  aren't 
you  V 

"  Yes,  Francis,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.  It  is 
very  good,  indeed,  in  you  to  come  and  see  mo,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  sec  you.  But  was  it  not  wrong  to  come  without  your  father's 
leave  or  knowledge  V 

He  looked  grave. 

"Yes — it  was  wrong,  Harry;  but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  And  this  storm  coming  up,  too,  and  you  at  such  a  distance 
from  home  !  But  you  will  think  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  Francis, 
if  I  talk  in  this  way ;  and  I  am  very,  very  glad  indeed." 

I  kissed  him,  as  I  placed  him  in  a  chair  by  mine,  and  took  oft' 
the  little  snow-sprinkled  cap  from  his  bright  curly  head.  His  face 
brightened. 


"  That's  right,  Harry.  I  like  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  knew 
you  would  scold  rae  a  little  for  coming  when — when  papa  bade 
me  not  ;  but  I  thought  I  would  brave  the  scolding,  just  to  see  you 
once  more  before  you  go  away.  It's  a  great  shame  that  you  must 
g°-" 

"  You  know  it,  then  ? — your  Father  got  my  letter?" 

"  Yes — at  noon.  I  made  him  let  me  have  it  to  read.  It  had 
angered  him  very  much  to  read  it,  Harry.  It  was  then  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  come.  But  T  asked  him  first,  indeed  I  did, 
Harry." 

"  Well,  he  said  no  ?" 

"  He  said  he  would  punish  me  severely  if  I  tried  such  a  thing." 
"And  he  meant  it.    He  will  punish  you,  Francis.    I'oor  child  ! 
you  knew  it." 

"  Yes — I  knew  he  would  do  what  he  said,  Harry.  But,  for  all 
that,  I  must  come."  And  the  boy  sighed.  "  Besides,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  wanted  to  bring  you  this.  You  mustn't  look  at  it  till 
I'm  gone."    And  he  pressed  something  slyly  into  my  hand. 

But  I  saw.  It  was  the  pretty  embroidered  purse,  containing  a 
precious  five  pound  note — his  last  birthday  present  from  his  father. 
I  made  him  take  it  back.  My  heart  was  almost  too  full  for  words, 
as  I  experienced  the  faithful  and  generous  affection  of  this  dear 
child  ;  but  I  was  forced  to  disappoint  him.  I  assured  him  firmly, 
though  gently,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak  steadily,  that  I  could  not 
take  his  gift,  and  that  ho  must  receive  it  again.  I  put  it  in  the 
inner  pocket  of  his  little  jacket,  and  buttoned  both  that  and  his 
coat  over  it. 

He  saw  I  was  resolute,  and  would  not  bo  disputed.  The  tears 
came  into  hia  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  he  brushed  them  directly 
away. 

"  Well,  Harry,  if  you  wont  take  it  now,  I  shall  send  it  after 
you,  or  give  it  to  somebody  to  spend  for  you." 

"No,  you  will  not,  Francis,"  I  said,  kissing  him  ;  "because  it 
would  be  very  wrong.  Your  father  would  not  wish  you  to  do  so, 
perhaps,  and  you  would  be  doing  it  without  his  knowledge.  But 
whether  he  approve  or  not,  I  could  not  take  that  money  from  a 
little  boy  like  you  ;  do  you  not  see,  Francis  1  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  eating  my  kitten's  dinner." 

All  this  time,  the  snow-flakes  had  been  falling.  Francis  sud- 
denly started  up  from  his  chair. 

"  I  must  go  now,  Harry.  See — it  snows  faster  than  when  I 
came." 

It  did  snow  faster.  A  terrible  storm  it  was  going  to  be,  by  the 
wild,  swift  driving  of  the  flakes,  a9  they  came  hurrying  down  ; 
and  I  knew  that  he  could  not  get  home  in  safety  now,  I  was  loth 
to  let  him  go  ;  hut  he  declared  that  he  must. 

"  Let  me  send  some  one  up  and  let  your  father  know  where  you 
are,  that  he  may  send  for  you,  then,"  I  said. 

No — he  must  go  home  himself.  I  knew  this  wns  right,  after  all, 
though  it  might  not  bo  safe. 

"  Then  I  must  go  with  you,  Francis,"  I  said,  and  went  to  get 
my  cloak  and  cap. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  think  I  was  going.  He  said  that  after  I 
got  there,  I  should  stay  all  night. 

"  No — I  shall  not  go  in,"  1  answered.  "  I  shall  leave  you  at 
the  gate,  and  come  directly  home." 

"  We  will  see  then,  Harry,"  was  his  resolute  reply.  "I  tell 
you  my  father  will  keep  you  after  coming  up  with  me  in  the  storm. 
It  will  be  too  bad  for  you  to  come  back." 

I  let  him  have  his  own  way.  But  I  remembered  that  my  mas- 
ter had  forbidden  me  even  to  enter  his  doors  again, — that  even  the 
letter  I  had  written  him  that  day  had  been  received  scarcely  with 
toleration,  by  what  Francis  had  said. 

We  set  oft'  together — Francis  and  I.  Hand  in  hand  we  trudged 
along  towards  his  father's  house.  It  was  quite  half  a  league  dis- 
tant— a  long  way,  with  a  storm  driving  about  us,  for  two  boys  like 
us  to  tread.  But  I  was  not  afraid  for  myself,  though  the  way  was 
lonely  and  wild.  My  greatest  care  was  for  my  little  companion. 
I  walked  fast  with  him  for  the  first  mile,  that  we  might  get  along 
as  far  as  possible  before  the  storm  made  much  progress.  But 
often  he  grew  tired,  and  then  we  were  forced  to  proceed  more 
slowly. 

The  wind  blew  violently,  and  was  bitter  cold.  The  road  wa3 
white  with  snow,  and  the  fences,  and  the  trees.  The  air  was  full 
of  it;  above,  around,  beneath,  nothing  but  snow  was  to  bo  seen. 
It  fell  faster  and  faster,  cutting  our  faces  sharply  as  we  went  along, 
stinging  like  so  many  thousand  needles.    And  how  cold  it  was  1 

"  Francis,  how  do  you  feel  V  I  asked  of  the  little  fellow  who 
plodded  on  so  bravely  at  my  side,  his  hand  held  fast  in  mine. 
"Are  you  very  cold  V 

"  Not  very,"  was  the  stout  answer.  "I  can  get  along  nicely, 
Hairy." 

And  we  kept  on.  I  talked  to  him  cheerfully,  when  I  could,  to 
keep  up  his  spirits, — that  was,  when  the  wind  did  not  take  away 
my  breath;  for,  as  the  storm  increased,  it  seemed  to  blow  from 
every  quarter  at  once.  Colder  and  more  icy  the  snow-laden  at- 
mosphere became.  Sometimes  we  could  not  see  a  dozen  yards 
before  us,  so  thick  and  fast  fell  the  flakes.  Soon  the  snow  began 
whirling  around  in  drifts  across  the  way.  I  was  glad  I  had  come 
with  Francis.  Now  that  the  drifts  wore  beginning  to  form,  they 
grew  and  multiplied  fast,  and  I  was  forced  to  lift  him  through 
them.    We  made  slower  progress  now. 

An  hour  must  have  passed,  or  nearly  that,  since  wc  left  home, 
and  we  had  not  accomplished  more  than  half  the  distance  we  were 
to  go.  But,  by  my  own  feelings,  I  knew  that  my  companion 
must  be  not  only  wearied  out,  but  almost  frozen  as  well.  My 
shoes  were  full  of  snow ;  my  feet  and  hands  were  almost  numb 
with  cold.  My  face  had  scarcely  any  feeling  in  it.  Still  Francis 
plodded  ou. 

"  How  are  you  now  ?"  I  asked,  looking  down  Ui  the  little  face 


that  was  red  with  the  beating  of  the  icy  storm.    My  very  heart 
misgave  me  as  I  asked  the  question. 
"It  is  cold — isn't  it,  Harry  >" 

It  was  all  he  said  :  that  was  uttered  in  a  very  faint_ voice,  and  I 
was  more, troubled  than  I  can  tell. 

"And  you  are  very  tired,  Francis  I"  I  said. 
"  Yes,  Harry." 

The  voice  was  scarcely  audible  now.  There  was  something  be- 
sides the  snow  on  his  face.  The  child  was  crying  silently,  with 
fatigue,  and  cold,  and  fear.  The  winds  grew  wilder,  the  storm 
more  furious,  the  drifts  deeper  and  colder. 

"Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  get  home  again,  Harry?"  came 
the  faint,  trembling,  childish  voice  to  my  ear. 

I  could  not  have  answered  without  bursting  into  tears.  I  looked 
at  Francis.  He  dragged  along  more  wearily  at  every  step.  Stoop- 
ing, I  lifted  him  as  well  as  I  could  in  my  arms,  though  I  staggered 
beneath  even  his  light  weight,  and  stumbled  on  through  the  drifts, 
while  his  head  sunk  on  my  shoulder. 

I  could  not  see  my  way.  The  air  was  all  white  around  me. 
Everything  was  white.  There  was  no  path.  I  felt  myself  press- 
ing through  a  snow-drift ;  higher — higher,  my  feet  moved  wearily, 
sluggishly.  I  could  feel  nothing  now — not  even  the  cold.  My 
limbs  seemed  to  grow  numb — sleepy  ;  and  now  I  could  not  see  at 
all.  Everything  became  dark.  And  little  Francis  was  quite  still. 
A  terrible  agony  possessed,  though  it  had  not  the  power  to  rouse 
me  from  the  lethargy  that  was  creeping  over  me.  I  think  now  it 
was  the  dread  that  Francis  would  die  of  cold.  With  the  last 
struggle  of  receding  consciousness,  I  tore  my  own  coat  from  my 
shoulders  and  wrapped  it  around  him,  but  as  one  moving  in  a 
dream.    And  I  knew  no  more.  *  *  * 

"  Francis  would  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  him.  His  own 
coat  had  been  taken  off,  and  covered  the  child,  whom  he  held 
sheltered  in  his  arms,  even  in  unconsciousness.  It  was  thus  we 
found  them." 

Was  I  awake — and  on  earth  !  A  glow  and  a  warmth  were 
around  me.  An  indistinct  brightness  afar  oft",  crossed  by  ever- 
moving  figures  ;  and  I  heard  the  words  I  have  recorded.  The 
glow  grew  brighter.  In  a  moment  more,  sight  was  given  me.  I 
was  awake,  and  on  earth.  It  was  in  a  wide  chamber  of  my  mas- 
ter s  house  I  lay,  and  my  master's  face  bent  eagerly  over  me. 

"  Thank  Providence,  the  boy  is  safe  1" 

With  a  sigh  of  relieved  and  terrible  suspense,  the  words  broke 
from  his  lips,  as  I  opened  my  eyes  upon  him.  From  the  lips  of  my 
master!  I  heard  them.  I  was  really  and  truly  on  earth,  and  not 
in  a  world  of  spirits.  But  it  was  as  if  I  had  come  back  from  the 
grave. 

I  had  been  very  near  mine.  It  was  only  when  fully  restored  to 
consciousness  that  I  knew  how  near — when  I  knew  that  my  mas- 
ter and  his  servants,  in  going  at  night-fall  to  seek  through  the 
storm  for  little  Francis,  whom  some  one  had  seen  going  to  the 
house  of  Harry,  the  gardener's  boy,  had  found  Harry  lying  senso- 
less  in  a  drift  on  the  road  leading  to  Mr.  Burrage's,  with  Francis 
folded  in  his  arms,  and  sheltered  by  his  coat,  which  he  had  taken 
off  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had  saved  the  life  of  the  child  by 
the  warmth  it  afforded;  when  I  found  both  Francis  and  his 
father  by  my  pillow,  and  knew  that  I  had  saved  my  little  friend  by 
submitting  to  the  exposure  which  had  nearly  cost  me  my  own  life. ; 
when  I  found  that  the  whole  story  had  been  related  to  the  father 
by  the  innocent  lips  of  the  child,  and  my  master,  shaking  my 
hand,  with  the  tears  actually  standing  in  his  eyes,  declared  me  the 
preserver  of  his  son's  life,  and  himself  my  debtor  forever. 

From  the  circumstances  of  that  day,  in  my  boyhood,  sprung  the 
fortunes  of  the  man.  From  the  hour  in  which  his  beloved  son  had 
been  so  nearly  lost,  so  barely  saved  to  him,  I  held  a  place  with 
Francis  in  the  affections  of  my  master.  But  my  master  no  more 
— rather  a  father — a  guardian.  For  to  him  was  due  the  after- 
prosperity  of  my  parents,  who  owed  a  future  of  happiness  to  him, 
in  his  gratitude ;  and  to  him,  under  Providence,  I  refer  the  des- 
tiny of  the  poor  gardener's  boy,  who  was  <  ver  after  as  a  son  to 
him.  At  the  same  academy  with  Francis,  I  was  placed  to  con- 
tinue my  education  immediately ;  and  entered,  eight  years  after, 
on  my  theological  studies,  after  which  I  was  ordained  for  the  min- 
istry. With  the  hand  of  a  firm,  unchangeable  friend,  Mr.  Burrage 
helped  me  through  all  this,  and  gained  for  me,  at  last,  the  life  for 
which  my  soul  thirsted. 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-BOOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LINES  TO  E.  BL  II. 

BT  F.  E.  R. 

Let  others  hail  thee,  fairest  one, 

An  opening  flower — a  dawning  beam  ! 

Emblems  of  human  love  alone, 
To  me  thy  charming  beauties  seem. 

There'*  love  upon  thy  pure  white  brow; 

There's  love  upon  thy  identic  lip' — 
A  fountain  sealed!  but  whence  shall  flow 

Such  honey  M  the  wild  bee  flip*. 

For  Cod  hath  gifted  thee  beyond 
The  herald's  bootless  pomp  of  pride. 

With  sweeter  looks — with  smiles  more  fond 
Thau  ever  decked  a  monarch's  side. 

Eleanor!  be  thou  ever  blest 

And  beautiful  as  now  thou  art: 

A  star  of  hope  in  every  breast. 
An  idol  to  each  kindred  heart. 


[Written  for  Hallou's  Pictorial  ] 

P  Y  R  0  T  E  C  HX1CS. 

DT  PREDBBICK  W.  sai:n"DERS. 

It  has  been  sagely  remarked  by  some  shrewd  observer  of  human 
nature,  that,  in  every  respect,  there  is  as  much  difference  in  folks 
as  there  is  in  people  ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  truth  of  this  remark 
more  apparent  than  the  different  light  in  which  different  peoplo 
view  the  subject  of  public  amusements  ;  and  in  no  species  of 
amusement  is  there  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fireworks.  There  are  individuals — few  in  number,  I  grant, 
but  very  respectable,  notwithstanding — who  hold  pyrotechnics  in 
utter  contempt.  To  them  a  bunch  of  India  crackers  is  full  of 
pound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  A  blue  light  they  look  upon 
as  a  burning  shame  ;  a  soaring  rocket  they  consider  the  height  of 
absurdity,  and  they  never  weary  in  making  light  of  Roman  can- 
dles. That  such  individuals  have  an  undoubted  right  to  their  own 
opinion,  neither  you  nor  I  will  pretend  to  dispute,  although  they 
differ  from  ourselves  so  materially. 

Now  for  say  part,  although  I  do  not  absolutely  pine  after  fire- 
works, I  am  nevertheless  disposed  to  look  upon  them  with  favor, 
particularly  when  they  are  exhibited  in  the  proper  place  and  upon 
the  proper  occasion.  But  I  think  1  can  convince  the  reader  before 
I  have  done  with  him,  that  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  a 
display  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  pleasant  amuse- 
ment, becomes  in  fact  a  positive  evil  and  an  unbearable  nuisance, 
as  the  ensuing  narrative  will  illustrate. 

It  happened  one  day  during  the  fourth  of  July  week  just  past, 
that  Tompkins,  having  been  invited  out  to  dine  with  a  friend,  pro- 
ceeded to  array  himself  in  his  subdued  mouse-colored  breeches, 
his  black  velvet  vest,  and  our  new  bluck  dress  coat — and  thereby 
hangs  an  explanation. 

Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  make  known  to  the 
reader  why  I  say  our  dress  coat,  before  I  proceed  any  further,  and 
to  facilitate  the  explanation,  it  must  bo  recollected  that  my  room- 
mate, Tompkins,  and  myself,  are  of  the  same  height,  weight  and 
build,  und  in  every  respect  precisely  similar  as  regards  physical 
conformation,  with  the  trifling  exception  that,  whereas  Tompkins 
is  rather  an  ordinary  looking  gentleman,  scarcely  possessing  a 
claim  to  that  somewhat  doubtful  title,  "  a  tine-looking  man,"  I  am, 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  remarkably — indeed  I  may  say  a  miracu- 
lously— but  never  mind,  I  am  not  given  to  blowing  my  own 
trumpet.  When  we  consider  the  striking  similarity  of  our  config- 
uration, the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  possessing  between  us 
two  garments  precisely  alike,  becomes  obvious.  We  long  ago 
discovered  this  great  truth,  since  which  one  black  dress  coat,  one 
ditto  frock,  ditto  one  blue,  and  one  brown  ditto  ditto,  has  constitu- 
ted our  joint  wardrol>e.  This  community  of  interests  is  attended 
with  peculiar  advantages,  each  of  us  receiving  from  our  fellow-men 
the  deferential  consideration  due  to  the  possessor  of  four  new 
coats,  besides  which,  they  arc  oftener  replaced,  and  of  later  stvles 
than  would  be  the  case  if  worn  by  one  person  only. 

And  again,  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  credit,  as  any  sagacious 
and  reflecting  tailor  would  be  much  more  easily  persuaded  to 
deliver  a  garment  on  time  to  a  corporate  concern  than  to  a  single 
individual.  Secondly,  it  is  much  easier  to  dodge  a  tailor,  and  put 
him  off  when  he  becomes  importunate,  as  tailors  will.  When  we 
.  ir  liic  tootstep  of  our  relentless  creditor  approaching  our  room, 
what  strategetical  exploit  can  be  more  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its 
conception,  than  to  have  Tompkins  dodge  into  the  closet,  while  I, 
with  a  patronizing  smile,  encounter  the  knight  of  the  shears  on  the 
threshold,  and  with  much  feeling  express  my  regret  that  he  had 
not  called  five  minutes  sooner,  as  Tompkins  had  but  just  gone 
down  town  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  his  little  account, 
and  was  without  doubt  at  that  very  instant  chasing  him  (the 
tailor)  about  the  city,  with  his  (Tompkins)  breeches  pockets 
stuffed  almost  to  bursting  with  bank  notes  of  a  large  denomination. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  pretty  sure  to  send  the  unwelcome 
Tisitor  off  in  a  pleasant  mood,  and  when  after  a  considerable  inter- 
val he  calls  again,  it  is  only  necessary  to  vary  the  performance  by 
going  myself  into  the  closet  and  leaving  my  partner  as  spokesman. 
I  have  known  this  single  manoeuvre  to  hold  the  enemy  in  abeyance 
for  three  months,  and  never  did  I  know  it  to  fail  of  a  good  effect 
but  once,  when  Tompkins,  soon  after  entering  into  his  closet  and 
shutting  the  door,  was  seized  with  a  prolonged  fit  of  sneezing, 
which  betrayed  the  hoax  and  caused  our  creditor  to  become  so 
obstreperous  that  we  were  compelled,  out  of  respect  to  ourselves, 


to  kick  him  down  stairs.  It  is  true  we  paid  dearly  for  it,  but  such 
accident!  do  not  happen  every  day. 

I  mention  this  little  dodge  merely  as  a  sample  of  the  many  that 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  a  man  of  talent.  Lastly,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  benefits  beside  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  flow  from  a  community  in  coats ;  and  in 
conclusion  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  the  experi- 
ment, making  a  partner  either  of  your  room-mate  or  some  trusty 
friend.  .You  are  almost  certain  to  succeed,  and  it  cannot  bedewed 
that  you  really  meed  a  new  coat,  notwithstanding  it  would  be  so 
excessively  inconvenient  for  you  to  pay  for  it  just  now. 

Hut  this  is  a  digression.  Tompkins  having  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, was  of  course  obliged  to  wear  the  new  dre^s  coat,  for,  as  is 
well  known  to  all  who,  like  yourself,  adorn  the  higher  walks  of 
society,  that  man  could  not  be  forgiven,  who  in  this  age  of  enlight- 
enment should  attend  a  dinner  party  in  anything  else  ;  indecd.no 
person  who  was  not  determined  upon  committing  social  suicide, 
would  ever  make  the  insane  attempt  to  swallow  a  mouthful  in  any 
other  than  n  black  dress  coat.  The  invitation  was  extended  to  me 
also,  but  it  being  Tompkins's  turn  to  wear  the  coat,  I  of  course 
wa:  obliged  to  decline.  Indeed,  I  could  not  have  accepted  had  it 
been  my  turn,  for  just  at  present  I  am  making  strenuous  efforts,  to 
establish  a  reputation  among  my  friends,  of  being  literary,  and  a 
profound  student.  To  effect  this  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  eschew 
all  hilarity,  to  affect  the  dignified  and  reserved,  to  walk  with  my 
claws  clasped  beneath  my  coat-tails,  my  head  bowed,  my  brow 
knitted  and  my  lips  muttering  ;  to  start  suddenly  when  spoken  to, 
and  appear  abstracted  and  thoughtful.  It  is  mighty  difficult  to 
accomplish  nil  this,  for  a  fellow  is  apt  to  forget  himself  and  appear 
inconsistent ;  but  I  am  already  well  paid  for  my  trouble,  for  it  is 
the  firm  conviction  of  all  my  acquaintances  that  1  am  engaged 
upon  a  great  work,  requiring  the  profoundest  research  and  study,  a 
conviction  which  I  render  a  certainty  by  allowing  to  lie  upon  my 
table  several  quires  of  partially  written  manuscript,  upon  the  out- 
side sheet  of  which  is  inscribed  in  bold  characters,  •'  Shakspearc 
and  the  Shakers  ;  being  an  inquiry  as  to  the  real  authorship  of  the 
works  hitherto  attributed  to  Mother  Goose." 

But  here  I  am  again  wandering  away  from  my  subject.  I  must 
stick  more  closely  to  my  text,  or  the  little  incident  I  had  intended 
to  relate  in  about  forty-three  words,  will  extend  to  as  many  pages. 
To  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story  then  whero  it  was  broken  off, 
Tompkins  donned  the  black  dress  coat  and  went  to  the  dinner 
party,  loiving  me  to  my  literary  labors,  which  for  that  day  con- 
sisted in  repairing  sundry  rips  and  rents  to  which  my  nether 
garments  had  been  subjected  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  replacing 
divers  suspender  buttons  and  other  of  those  artificial  aids  which 
help  to  support  frail  human  nature  in  its  weary  pilgrimage  to  tlic 
grave.  Profoundly  interested  by  the  absorbing  nature  of  my  occu- 
pation, the  hours  sped  swiftly  by,  until  Tompkins's  well  known 
footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  At  the  moment  of  his  return 
all  my  energies  were  bent  upon  darning  a  large  hole  in  the  toe  of 
one  of  my  stockings.  The  proper  performance  of  this  important 
matter  I  found  to  be  attended  with  no  little  difficulty,  and  it  taxed 
my  ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  Three  several  times  had  I  obliterated 
all  traces  of  the  aperture  by  passing  the  needle  and  yarn  backward 
and  forward  across  the  objectionable  opening,  until  to  all  appear- 
ance the  stocking  was  good  as  new,  though  there  was  an  evident 
disproportion  in  its  shape.  The  singular  look  of  the  thing 
induced  me  to  try  it  on,  when  I  found  to  my  surprise  that,  althr  ugh 
a  perfectly  sound  stocking,  it  had  somehow  become  much  shorter 
than  it  was  wont,  bringing  the  heel  toward  the  middle  of  my  foot. 
Three  separate  times  I  undid  my  work,  and  its  many  times  did  it 
over  again,  but  with  the  same  result — it  was  too  short.  I  was  a 
good  deal  vexed  at  my  want  of  success.  There  was  evidently 
something  wrong,  unless,  indeed,  the  thing  was  enchanted,  and  I 
determined,  come  what  might,  to  darn  that  stocking  in  a  proper 
manner  and  have  it  long  enough  too.  It  had  become  a  matter  of 
principle  with  me  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  I  set  myself  delib- 
erately to  consider  the  cause  of  the  strange  phenomenon  that  had 
thrice  baffled  me. 

At  length  an  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  hastily  undoing  my  pre- 
vious work,  I  took  a  pint  porter  bottle,  and  inserting  it  in  the 
stocking  foot,  distended  and  held  apart  the  edges  of  the  foramen 
while  I  wove  the  yarn  back  and  forth  across  it.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  I  was  even  more  than  successful,  for  not  only 
was  the  stocking  long  enough,  but  there  was  a  considerable  super- 
abundance of  toe  to  be  lapped  over.  This  to  be  sure  was  not 
altogether  desirable,  but  I  had  achieved  a  victory,  and  it  could  be 
borne  ;  indeed,  I  rather  looked  upon  that  extra  bunch  of  woolen 
as  a  trophy  to  my  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance. 

It  was  while  in  the  midst  of  this  absorbing  occupation  that 
Tompkins  hastily  entered  the  room.  Too  much  interested  in  the 
accomplishment  of  my  object  to  give  much  attention  to  him,  I 
merely  looked  up  and  again  continued  my  work,  while  he  divested 
himself  of  his  bettcrmost  apparel  and  stuck  liimself  into  other  and 
less  expensive  garments. 

"  There,  Jinx,"  he  said,  as  he  hung  our  coat  in  the  closet,  "  I've 
been  buying  a  mess  of  those  firework  concerns,  crackers,  torpedoes 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  throw  out  the  window  at  the  gain,  to 
frighten  'em  a  bit,  you  know,  on  the  fourth — wont  it  be  jolly  V 

I  admitted  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  would  without  doubt 
be  uncommonly  jolly. 

"  I  say,  Jinx,"  he  continued,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  I'm  going 
down  the  harbor  with  a  crowd  of  chaps,  to  have  a  reg'lar  high 
time;  so  you  needn't  be  alarmed  if  you  don't  see  me  back  here 
again  afore  a  week  from  next  fall;"  and  slamming  the  door  behind 
him  he  galloped  down  stairs,  lea\  ing  me  to  my  labors,  which  I 
continued  with  much  ardor,  being  so  much  pleased  with  my  newly 
discovered  plan  of  darning  that  I  could  not  bear  to  stop.  One 
stocking  after  another  was  nicely  mended,  until  the  supply  began 


to  fall  short,  and  I  was  thinking  seriously  of  going  to  the  room  of 
some  other  lodger  and  repairing  his  hose  for  him,  so  greatly  was  I 
pleased  by  the  discovery  of  this  new  and  improved  process,  when 
the  girl  who  answered  the  door  bell  entered  with  a  note. 

The  sight  of  the  well-known  hand-writing  upon  the  envelope 
put  me  in  such  n  flurry  that  I  pricked  myself  eonsumedly  with  the 
darning  needle  in  my  hurry  to  get  hold  of  the  note.  It  was  from 
Carrie  !  The  beloved  female  with  many  expressions  of  endearment 
gave  me  to  understand  that,  had  the  fates  so  willed  it  that  she 
could  visit  the  theatre  that  evening  and  witness  the  enactment  of 
that  highly  intellectual  drama,  "  The  Forty  Thieves,"  her  happi- 
ness would  have  been  complete.  "  Hut,"  continued  the  note,  "if 
it  "was  so  ordered  by  an  over-ruling  destiny  that  she  was  to  be 
debarred  from  that  as  from  other  innocent  amusements,  she  would 
try  to  bear  up  under  it,  and  though  her  heart  bled,  she  would  wear 
a  smile  on  her  countenance,  and  in  my  own  beautiful  language, 
'  suffer  and  be  strong.'  " 

The  meek  spirit  of  resignation  evinced  in  the  missive  touched 
me  deeply.  It  would  have  touched  any  chap,  particularly  if  his 
adored  had  credited  to  himself  Mr.  Longfellow's  fanciful  version 
of  that  grey-headed  recommendation  to  "grin  and  bear  it." 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal  as  this.  No  human 
power  could  have  prevented  my  going  to  the  theatre  that  evening, 
and  taking  my  dear  Carrie.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
wavered  in  my  resolution,  even  if  it  had  cost  me  three  dollars.  It 
was  already  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  performance  l>egan 
early ;  so  casting  aside  the  half-darned  stocking,  which  now  held 
only  a  secondary  place  in  my  mind,  I  looked  anxiously  at  my 
watch;  but  I  might  as  well  have  looked  at  a  brick — the  thing 
being  intended  rather  for  show  than  for  service — the  fact  of  my 
looking  at  it  at  all  being  more  the  result  of  a  habit  I  have  con- 
tracted by  a  frequent  pretended  consultation  of  the  turnip  when  in 
company.  But  to  do  the  concern  justice,  it  has  a  magnificent 
case,  and,  as  Tompkins  says,  "  It  has  been  a  good  time-keeper  in 
its  day,  but  it  aint  now  and  never  was."  I  was  therefore  not  in 
the  least  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  lcam  anything  from 
that  source,  and  running  the  superior  portion  of  my  tenement  of 
clay  so  far  out  the  fourth  story  window  that  I  nearly  lost  my  bal- 
ance and  precipitated  my.elf  into  the  street  below,  I  was  enabled 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  church  clock.  It  wanted  but  just  twtnty 
minutes  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  bills  for  the  curtain  to  rise 
"  precisely."  Withdrawing  my  head  and  shoulders  and  so  forth 
from  their  exposed  position,  I  proceeded  to  make  a  hasty  toilet. 
To  wash  and  shave  the  "  human  face  divine,"  to  brush  the  two 
rows  of  teeth  appertaining  to  that  divine  face,  and  to  neatly  tie  a 
flaming  red  cravat  immediately  beneath  the  whole  divine  concern, 
occupied  just  no  time  at  all.  Jumping  into  my  boots  and  under 
my  hat,  I  ran  my  amis  into  the  sleeves  of  our  dress  coat  and  left 
the  house.  I  noticed  there  was  something  heavy  in  one  of  the 
tail  pockets,  but  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  examine  what  it 
might  be,  I  walked  rapidly  toward  Carrie's  residence.  The  dear 
child  was  in  ccstacies  of  delight  at  seeing  me,  she  was  so — so  glad 
I  had  come  ;  she  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  her  little  note  would  in- 
duce me  to  go  to  the  theatre;  indeed,  she  hadn't  thought  of  such 
a  thing  when  writing  it,  etc.,  etc.,  Tcry  much  after  the  manner 
your  own  little  darling  goes  on. 

I  admire  to  hear  Carrie  lie,  she  docs  it  so  prettily;  so  circum- 
navigating her  with  my  coat-sleeve,  I  kissed  her,  of  course,  precisely 
as  I  would  any  one  of  my  charming  young  lady  readers,  if  she 
was  my  beau  and  was  going  with  me  to  a  jollification  ;  though  for 
that  matter  I  don't  think  I  should  hold  back  hard  enough  to  pull 
the  buttons  off  my  coat,  if  the  young  lady  aforesaid  possessed 
neither  of  the  aforesaid  qualifications.  I  will  not  insist,  however, 
upon  this  latter  point,  for  there  is  no  knowing  how  I  might  feel 
under  fire  ;  I  should,  nevertheless,  like  amazingly  to  try. 

But  to  continue :  there  was  little  for  Carrie  to  do,  she  being 
already  as  well  prepared  for  the  excursion  as  though  our  going  had 
been  decided  upon  a  week  previous  ;  so  taking  one  of  her  little 
wings  under  my  arm,  we  walked  rapidly  toward  the  theatre,  chat- 
ting and  giggling  and  saying  nice  things  to  each  other,  just  as 
pleasant  and  happy  as  anything.  Arrived  at  the  spacious  and 
brilliantly-lighted  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  drama,  with  the 
monstrous  placards  upon  either  side,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  staring  letters  announcing  the  play,  and  I  unconsciously  uttered 
in  an  audible  tone,  "  The  Forty  Thieves." 

"  Yis,  mister,  and  there  '11  be  forty-one  when  you  get  inside !" 
shouted  a  ragged  little  pocket  edition  of  a  man,  as  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  bystanders  he  prudently  took  himself  out  of  my  reach. 

Now,  although  I  am  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  disposition,  or 
given  to  flying  into  a  passion  without  cause,  I  was  nevertheless 
vexed  by  the  impertinent  remark  of  that  miserable  little  toy,  and 
nothing  but  the  fact  of  my  having  a  lady  on  my  arm,  the  fear  of 
the  police,  the  danger  of  being  late  to  the  play,  the  probable  inter- 
ference of  the  crowd,  the  chance  that  the  affair  would  be  mentioned 
in  the  papers  in  connection  with  my  name,  and  the  danger  that 
some  big  fellow  would  take  the  boy's  part  and  give  me  something 
I  could  not  buy  at  the  apothecary's,  prevented  me  rushing  after 
that  ragged,  impudent  youngster  and  demolishing  him  on  the  spot. 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  the  above  objections  enabled  me  to 
overcome  mv  propensity  to  tear  the  offender  limb  from  limb  ;  and 
having  with  some  little  difficulty  procured  tickets,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  seats  in  the  very  centre  of  the  house,  where, 
in  listening  to  the  fiddlers  fiddling  upon  their  fiddles,  and  in  con- 
templating a  splendid  portrait  of  the  immortal  Shnkspcare,  with  a 
forehead  fourteen  inches  in  height,  1  speedily  "  recovered  my 
temper,"  as  people  ridiculously  say ;  though  why  they  should  6ay 
so  I  never  could  divine,  for  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  that 
when  a  fellow  is  getting  over  a  mad  fit  be  is  losiny  the  temper  be 
had  aboard  when  his  anger  was  excited,  and  that  he  rtcovtrt  his 
temper  when  the  injury  or  iusult,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  repeated. 
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For  inv  part,  I  cannot  recollect  a  single  instance  of  having  my 
nose  pulled  or  being  kicked,  that  I  did  not  gain  temper  amazingly. 

I  will  not  occupy  valuable  space  with  an  account  of  the  play, 
but  hasten  at  once  to  the  catastrophe.  Let  it  suffice  that  every- 
thing went  off  admirably,  the  audience  being  particularly  fascinated 
with  the  irresistible  manner  in  which  "first  thief"  (Mr.  Junius 
BnitUS  Boots)  would  every  now  and  again  pop  his  head  out  of  an 
olive  jar  and  then  pop  it  back  again,  a  proceeding  which  brought 
down  tho  house  every  one  of  the  thirteen  times  it  was  repeated. 

In  this  play,  as  all  theatre-goers  arc  doubtless  aware,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  vocal  music  is  often  introduced,  particularly  if 
the  stock  company  happen  to  have  voices  the  slightest  degree 
above  the  miserable — and  in  this  respect  our  company  was  espe- 
cially favored — one  lady  in  particular,  who  "executed"  an  incredible 
number  of  songs,  having  formerly  been  prima  donna  to  an  Ethi- 
opian troupa.  One  of  her  pieces  was  immensely  popular;  twice 
had  it  been  encored,  and  now  she  was  preparing  to  sing  it 
the  third  time.  Sho  began  ;  the  audience  listened  in  breathless 
attention  ;  she  commenced  the  second  verse ;  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop  (nine  pin)  ;  she  struck  into  a  cadenza,  her  voice 
rising  high  and  shrill  in  a  sort  of  quivering  squeal,  like  the  open- 
ing notes  of  a  horse's  neighing,  only  less  musical — a  sort  of  thing 
called  in  musical  parlance  "a  trill." 

To  say  that  I  was  entranced  by  the  music,  would  be  to  chronicle 
a  whopper — to  me  it  seemed  but  small  potatoes,  anyhow.  Not  so 
the  rest  of  the  house — they  literally  held  their  breaths  in  silent 
ndmiration.  Thinking  I  might  as  well  improve  the  opportunity 
by  blowing  my  nose,  I  sent  one  of  my  hands  round  behind  mc  to 
my  coat  pocket  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Handkorchief,  and  having  discovered  it,  I  began  to  draw  it  slowly 
forth.  I  may  have  drawn  it  half  way  out  of  my  pocket — perhaps 
a  little  moro,  perhaps  a  little  less — I  will  not  pretend  to  be  strictly 
accurate  in  this  particular,  but  let  the  proportion  removed  be  what 
it  may,  it  was  while  the  audience  was  the  most  silent  and  atten- 
tive, and  when  the  singer  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  shrillest 
and  shakiest  squeals,  and  making  her  worst  faces  at  us,  that  there 
occurred  directly  behind  mo  a  loud  and  most  appalling  crack,  per- 
haps as  loud  as  a  small  pistol,  but  in  the  perfect  silence  sounding 
like  the  thunders  of  Jove.  In  an  instant  all  was  confusion  ;  the 
cantatrice  faltered  and  stopped,  the  audience  as  one  man  sprang  to 
their  feet,  while  I,  no  less  astonished  than  the  rest,  turned  sharply 
round  to  see  who  the  presumptuous  individual  might  be  that  dared 
explode  a  torpedo  so  close  to  me,  muttering  an  indignant  "  put 
him  out"  as  I  did  so. 

Not  boing  able  to  fix  upon  any  one  as  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed,  I  gave  another  tug  at  my  handkerchief  to  remove  the  rest 
from  my  pocket,  when  crack,  crack,  crack  !  went  more  torpedoes, 
still  behind  mc.  Astonished,  I  again  turned  and  beheld  all  eyes 
fixed  upon  mo,  while  at  the  same  time  a  muffled  spluttering  and 
snapping  of  unmistakable  India  crackers,  and  a  thin  smoke  rising 
in  my  immediate  vicinity,  gavo  birth  to  a  terrific  idea — the  recol- 
lection of  Tompkins's  purchase  of  fireworks  flashed  into  my  mind. 
Hastily  thrusting  my  hand  into  one  of  my  coat  pockets,  I  withdrew 
it  again  with  the  speed  of  lightning — burnt !  For  an  instant  I  was 
motionless  with  amazement  and  horror,  but  a  shaqj  burning  sensa- 
tion quickly  roused  me  to  action.  Grabbing  my  coat-tails  in  both 
hands,  I  endeavored  to  smother  the  fire.  Vain  attempt !  it  only 
rendered  matters  still  worse.  Half  a  dozen  of  those  confounded 
squirming  concerns  called  serpents  flew  out  through  my  fingers, 
and  emitting  a  stream  of  sparks  in  their  course,  flew  over  and 
under  and  around  among  the  ladies,  singeing  their  hair  and  setting 
fire  to  their  laces. 

A  terrible  uproar  ensued;  men  shouted  "  put  him  out !"  and 
thumped  the  floor  with  their  canes,  women  screamed  and  fainted, 
and  came  to  and  screamed  again,  louder  than  ever,  while  amid  the 
tumult  I  descried  a  couple  of  police  officers  making  for  ine  ;  but 
there  was  little  need  of  their  services  ;  I  was  quite  as  anxious  to 
depart  as  they  could  possibly  be  to  have  me  go,  for  the  unexpected 
"fire  in  the  rear"  produced  a  sensation  which  the  reader  can  only 
appreciate  by  finishing  this  article  while  seated  upon  a  red-hot 
griddle.  With  both  hands  holding  my  coat-tails  straight  on  end 
behind  me,  and  thereby  in  a  slight  degree  diminishing  the  acuto 
pain,  I  darted  up  the  aislo,  over  the  benches  and  down  the  stairs, 
capsizing  men,  women  and  children  in  my  headlong  course.  Out 
of  the  building  1  rushed,  a  trail  of  sparks  and  exploding  crackers 
streaming  behind,  amid  the  hoots  and  jeering  cries  of  "  go  it, 
comet,"  from  the  boys. 

Panting  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  pain,  I  reached  home 
just  as  tho  last  piece  of  that  infernal  bunch  of  pyrotechnics  burnt 
itself  out.  Crawling  up  to  my  room,  I  proceeded  to  do  that  which 
it  would  have  been  better  had  I  done  before — to  wit :  to  romovo 
my  coat  from  my  shoulders.  But  let  those  who  think  I  could  have 
done  so  try  the  experiment  themselves,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
instinctive  action  of  their  claws  to  hold  the.  fire  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  persons,  will  keep  them  too  busy  to  accomplish  any 
other  object  which  upon  deliberate  and  cool  reflection  may  seem 
to  bo  the  better  course.  Upon  examination  1  found  one  tail  of  the 
coat  completely  burnt  off,  and  the  other  partly  gone,  while  my 
pants  were  burnt  all  over — in  short,  they  were  badly  damaged. 
Throwing  the  coat  and  a  heartfelt  explication  together  into  a  cor- 
ner, I  flung  myself  into  a  chair  and  immediately  flung  myself  out 
again.    A  sitting  position  was  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  one. 

But  I  will  pass  over  the  events  of  that  night.  The  next  day  I 
walked  over  to  see  Carrie  ;  she  rallied  ine  good-humoredly  upon 
my  accident  and  asked  mc  to  tit  down.  I  declined  and  walked 
home  again.  I  walked  my  room  all  day.  I  believe  I  am  getting 
fond  of  walking ;  I  didu't  use  to  be.  If  I  was  a  member  of  the 
present  Congress,  I  feel  certain  that  a  fair  exhibition  of  my  claims 
would  ensure  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  a  perpetual  standing 
committee. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CHILD'S  PRAYER, 

BT  H.  D.  0. 

Little  hands  are  clasped  in  prayer, 
JIoly  incense  on  the  air 
Wafted  to  the  fount  of  love — ■ 
Pleasing  to  the  One  above. 
Listen — for  my  child  doth  pray ! 
They  have  taught  her  how  to  say 

"  Our  Father.1'  give  to  me 
Thought  and  heart  to  worship  thee; 
Thou,  from  whom  all  blessings  come — 
Parents,  pleasures,  friends  and  homo — 
All  my  warmest  love  and  praise 
To  my  Maker  would  I  raise! 

In  this  world  of  trial,  sin, 
Father,  keep  me  pure  within  ; 
Make  me  gentle,  true  and  kiud, 
Onward,  upward,  thee  in  mind — 
Till  at  last  through  Him  I  rise, 
Jesus  opens  Paradise! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  HOT  NIGHT  IN  THE  CITY. 

BY  MRS.  E.  WEIXMONT. 

It  is  trying  enough  to  feel,  as  the  church  clock  twangs  out  tho 
hour  of  ten,  that  the  thermometer  stands  at  90°,  by  moonlight ;  to 
see  the  streets  getting  gradually  thinned  ;  the  man  with  the  checked 
coat  who  compromised  his  dignity  by  sitting  in  his  doorway,  and 
the  daughters  who  promenaded,  bareheaded,  with  their  fans, 
dressed  in  gossamer,  retiring  for  the  night ;  the  clerk  and  his  pret- 
ty little  seamstress,  who  have  just  taken  an  "  ice  "  together,  are 
separating ;  house-doors  adjacent,  over  tho  way  and  further  up  the 
hill,  are  slammed  together,  and  the  great  keys  arc  turned  to  bid 
defiance  to  night  burglars.  There  is  no  gas  burning,  for  the  moon 
has  taken  the  office  frnm  the  lamplighter ;  only  here  and  there  a 
hatless  pedestrian  is  wending  toward  his  lodgings,  perchance 
dreading  to  reach  his  small  attic  chamber,  tho  window  of  which 
careless  Mag  has  left  open  all  day  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and 
the  bed  which  he  would  give  his  last  dime  to  know  has  no  unwel- 
come tenants  ;  he  goes  whistling  along  with  the  hope  that  he  shall 
be  master  workman  by-and-by,  and  build  his  house,  and  find  his 
mate,  and  keeps  pondering  over  what  Jenny  said  when  he  last  met 
her,  until  he  has  reached  his  suffocating  room,  away  down  in 
Mechanics'  Alley.  And  Jenny,  too,  sits  in  her  upper  room, 
watching  to  sec  "  Thomas  "  pass,  hiding  herself  behind  the  flaunt- 
ing, fluttering  curtain,  while  the  perspiration  rolls  off  her  broiled 
face  ;  for  she  has  just  left  the  ironing-table,  where  a  dozen  of  mis- 
tress' skirts  are  made  to  stand  alone  with  polished  stiffness,  and 
the  bosoms  and  collars  of  the  father  and  sons  will  require  another 
hot  day  to  rumple. 

And  it  has  now  come  to  bo  eleven — so  says  the  same  church 
clock,  and  scarcely  a  being  is  seen ;  and  feeling  solitary,  we,  too, 
are  missing.  Spiral  mattress — what  a  luxury  you  are !  Linen 
sheets,  cold  and  agreeable,  who  can  say  aught  against  you?  City 
house,  with  the  whole  story  unoccupied,  and  such  delicious  breezes 
playing  through  opened  windows  and  wide  halls,  how  can  we  en- 
vy poor  musquito-bitten  friends  at  Nahant,  or  those  pent  up  in 
little  closets  nicknamed  "  lodging-rooms,"  oven  at  the  "  Notch," 
or  at  Niagara  at  the  "  International,"  where  the  eternal  roar  keeps 
one  wakeful  1  Why  not  say  your  grateful  prayers  for  such  a 
home,  and  go  to  sleep  in  happy  contentment *  Cool  and  quiet, 
such  may  be  your  honest  intention ;  but  alas  !  just  as  you  arc 
about  sallying  off  to  dream-land,  that  baby  over  the  way  sets  up 
its  nightly  serenade.  If  this  were  its_  first  concert,  we  would  pity 
it  and  lie  awake, — but  no ;  every  night  for  a  fortnight,  at  about 
the  same  hour,  the  little  tyrant  grows  restless,  and  cares  neither 
for  disturbing  nurse  or  neighbor.  How  visions  of  Godfrey's  cor- 
dial, and  valerian,  and  soothing  syrups  rise  before  us  !  No  mis- 
take— we  heard  the  pap-spoon  drop  on  the  floor.  How  long  is  the 
query,  before  it  takes  effect  ?  The  hour  of  midnight  is  tolled  out, 
and  still  the  baby  cries.  How  long  before  ho  will  get  his  teeth  < 
But  then  there  is  the  pain  always  right  under  the  front  breadth, 
and  can  wo  suppose  "  dear  little  Johnny "  is  going  to  suffer  in 
silence  t 

And  now  comes  retrospection.  It  was  just  so  last  year.  Other 
tenants  occupied  the  same  premises  ;  tho  baby  cried  just  as  all 
over-fed  children  do  cry,  and  the  nurse  slept  on  and  let  it  pursue 
its  disturbing  employment.  And  so  we  moved  into  the  back 
chamber.  True,  we  had  seen  a  family  moving  in  at  the  next 
door  some  days  ago;  but  we  never  thought  about  their  having  a 
baby,  and  never  should,  had  we  not  been  aroused  at  the  same 
hour  as  before  by  the  long-continued,  unending,  snarling  little 
wretch  (the  mother  calls  it  angel),  who  would  not  be  appeased  un- 
til the  nurse  had  recourse  to  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  silting  in 
a  common  chair  and  violently  rocking,  accompanied  with  the  old 
goose  melody  of  "  lullaby  baby  on  the  tree-top,"  etc.  The  per- 
spiration settled  on  my  brow,  a  burning  sensation  came  over  my 
limbs,  an  irresistible  impulse  to  sit  at  the  window  and  give  up  all 
ideas  of  invoking  Morpheus. 

It  is  one  o'clock  1  What  train  of  ears  leaves  the  city  at  this 
hour  ?  Yet  there  is  the  whistle  ;  the  steam  is  on  ;  the  passengers 
arc  in  cool  quarters,  and  how  swiftly  they  leave  us  behind  who  are 
soon  to  encounter  another  burning  high  pressure,  and  feel  the  ill 
effects  of  this  night's  restlessness. 

It  is  now  three  o'clock  1  The  ponderous  ice-carts  have  just 
struck  yonder  bridge  ;  the  office-boy  is  trudging  along  two  hours 


in  advance  of  his  usual  time  ;  noises,  such  as  only  can  be  heard  at 
early  dawn,  arc  distinct ;  a  little  bird  has  come  to  sing  his  plain 
tive  note  before  the  bustle  of  the  day  ;  the  baby  is  hushed  ;  a  few 
pedestrians  are  dimly  seen,  perchance  they,  too,  have  had  a  sleep- 
less night ;  the  sounds  of  active  life  are  fast  returning ;  house- 
maids are  cleaning  the  sidewalks  to  the  entire  destruction  of  broom- 
corn,  and  sand  is  faithfully  washed  out  between  the  interstices  of 
bricks;  yet  it  is  a  fashion — nay,  a  household  law,  which  must  be 
obeyed  when  necessary,  and  when  not  so. 

Morning  has  come  !  You  close  windows,  darken  rooms,  read 
journals,  letters  from  friends  in  various  quarters.  One  tells  you 
"  what  an  icy  dullness  came  over  him  as  he  yesterday  went  into 
the  Tuckcrman  Ravine,  and  found  a  huge  unmelted  snow-bank." 
Another  speaks  of  "  an  iceberg  encountered  in  a  given  latitude  ;" 
and  yet  another  represents  himself  "  under  shade  trees,  where  the 
brooks  aro  gurgling  by,  and  the  breezes  are  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  newly-mown  hay."    Now  whither  shall  wo  go  " 

We  have  tasted  all  these  enjoyments;  the  novelty — or  shall  wo 
call  it  the  enthusiasm  ? — which  such  scenes  occasioned  has  died 
out  of  us,  and  in  hot  weather  it  cannot  be  re-kindled.  Wo  know 
from  experience  what  it  is  to  be  primmed  up  at  the  "United 
States  "  in  Saratoga,  and  be  present  at  a  sweltering  "  hop  "  in  the 
evening.  At  the  White  Mountains,  too,  when  the  sun  at  midday 
struck  us  speechless,  and  took  all  tho  sublimity  away.  On  tho 
seashore,  where  burning  sand  glittered  till  our  eyes  grew  dim ;  and 
epicurean  tit-bits  lost  all  flavor;  and  in  the  homestead,  too,  under 
the  shade  trees  whose  long  shadows  protected  us  from  glare,  and 
a  desire  to  change  our  place.  And  yet,  were  it  not  that  those 
babies  keep  up  such  an  unceasing,  inharmonious  concert,  we 
should  cast  our  vote  to  remain  in  our  own  domicil  until  dogdays 
are  ended,  and  then  with  renewed  vigor  we  would  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  travelling.  "  Better  bear  the  ills  we  have,"  than  fly  to 
others  we  know  all  about.  We  only  grieve  for  those  who  cannot 
withstand  the  tyrant  custom  which  they  fancy  must  be  complied 
with — of  eating  hotel  dinners  in  flounces  out  of  which  the  starch 
is  taken  ;  of  lounging  in  drawing-rooms  among  a  promiscuous 
crowd  who  know  not  how  to  dispose  of  themselves ;  of  fanning 
ourself  with  very  vexation  because  the  lodging-room  is  so  small 
and  illy  ventilated  ;  and  of  hearing,  to  increase  the  annoyance, 
that  the  charge  is  nearly  doubled  at  this  hotel  compared  with  fivo 
years  ago,  when  we  tarried  there.  "  Yet  wo  have  engaged  tho 
rooms,"  says  my  friend,  "  and  we  must  remain.  Come  and  see 
us  and  attend  a  Fremont  ratification  meeting.  Wo  are  to  have 
glorious  times  next  week."  Just  as  if  we  would  go  a  hundred 
miles  to  attend  a  political  gathering,  when  we  can  witness  such  a 
spectacle  almost  any  evening  from  our  own  windows !  Besides, 
it  is  too  hot  weather  for  us  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  which 
party  we  had  better  belong.  We  have  read  "  Upham's  Life  of 
Fremont,"  and  thought  Young  America  had  in  him  all  the  requi- 
res to  make  him  the  most  available  candidate  ;  and  we  have 
heard  much  to  respect  in  Mr.  Buchanan.  We  remember,  too, 
how  imposing  was  his  appearance  at  a  certain  watering-place, 
where  we  sojourned  with  him ;  and  had  we  with  prophetic  eyes 
then  looked  upon  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  we 
should  have  sought  to  know  him  better. 

But  as  women  aro  excused  from  "  stumping  it "  in  favor  of 
either  candidate,  and  both  parties  arc  well  represented  by  scores  of 
our  friends,  we  will  take  time  to  consider  who  would  have  our  vote 
were  we  allowed  to  give  one.  But  we  must  coolly  reflect,  and 
with  the  present  intention  of  keeping  dark  and  comfortable  and  at 
home,  if  we  survive  a  few  more  hot  nights  in  the  city,  our  "  ratifi- 
cation meeting  "  will  be  to  call  home  all  sojourners  who  are  car- 
ried off  by  custom  or  fashion,  and  enduring  "all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,"  no  longer  to  victimize  themselves,  but  rally  under  one 
common  standard  upon  which  is  legibly  inscribed  the  word  home. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  James  P.  Beckwourth.  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  537. 

Of  course  this  hook  will  have  a  great  sale — and  It  deserves  it.  It  is  a  thrill- 
ing narrative  of  a  white  man — an  American,  hrought  up  among  the  Indians, 
and  ultimately  a  chief  of  the  Ciow  nation.  As  a  mountaineer,  a  hunter,  a 
scout,  a  pioneer,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  United  States,  on  the  war-path 
and  in  battle,  his  romantic  adventures  deserve  to  be  perpetuated.  The  book 
was  written  by  T.  D.  Bonner,  at  the  dictation  of  the  hero.  For  talc  by  Bedding 
&  Co. 

The  Tongue  op  Fire:  or.  The  True  Power  of  Christianity.    By  Wu.  Ajmiun. 

A.  M.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    18mo.    pp.  354. 

A  powerfully  written  vjork  of  religious  truth,  suggestive  of  serious  thought, 
and  of  great  practical  value.    For  sale  by  Bedding  Sc  Co. 

Bernard  Lii.e.    An  Historical  Bomancc-    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1856.    12mo.    pp.  287. 

The  period  of  this  story  embraces  the  Texan  revolution  and  the  Mexican 
war.  a  tine  field  for  graphic  narrative.  In  his  portraiture  of  southwestern 
character,  thu  author  has  avoided  the  "  impossible  "  dialect  attributed  to  the 
people  of  the  southwest  by  many  American  writers.  The  name  of  the  author 
(Col.  Jeremiah  Clemens),  will  alone  give  this  book  a  wide  currency.  For  sal* 
by  Bedding  &  Co. 

English  Traits.    By  K.  \Y.  Emersos.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
1856.   12mo.    pp.  312. 

We  aro  inclined  to  think  that  this  work  will  somewhat  disappoint  the  ad- 
mirers of  Emerson.  It  is  a  rather  slipshod  and  careless  performance,  with 
here  and  there  a  bright  and  sparkling  thought,  and  an  occasional  passage  of 
power  and  eloquence.  We  arc  curious  to  see  what  tho  English  will  say  to 
their  portraits  as  painted  by  the  American  philosopher 

New  Music.— From  Oliver  Ditsou,  Washington  Street,  wo  have  the  "Cham- 
plain  March,"  Ihc  "  Brunette  Polka,"  "  Gipscy  Polka,"  "  The  Poppy,"  a  song. 
From  G.  P.  Beed  &  Co.,  13  Trouiont  Street,  Boston,  "There  arc  angels  ever 
near  us,"  by  Jamos  G.  Burnett;  "  The  Truest  Friend  is  God,"  a  sacred  song; 
and  La  Traviata  v\altz. 

The  Angel  in  the  House.— The  Espousals.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  favor  with  which  "  The  Betrothal  "  was  received  will  ensure  a  warm 
welcome  for  this  continuation,  and  both  will  grow  upon  tho  rcador.  Both 
"  The  Betrothal  "  and  "  The  Espousals  "  are  full  of  exquisito  gems  of  expres- 
sion aud  thought,  and  the  tone  is  IMu  ami  pure.  The  simplicity  of  the  book 
is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations. 

Cousin  Nicholas.    By  Bev.  RlODAOD  Bariiam,  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends."   Buffalo :  A.  Burke.    1856.    12mo.  pp.377. 

This  story  first  appeared,  some  years  since,  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and 
was  then  read  with  tue  greatest  interest.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
before  appeared  in  book  form.  If  so.  the  American  publisher  deserves  credit 
for  getting  out  a  uout  edition  of  so  spirited,  so  amusing,  aud  so  interesting  a 
work.    Fur  sale  by  U.  W.  Cettrull,  3(1  CoruhiU,  Boston. 
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EUGENE  PIERRE  GODARD,  THE  AERONAUT. 

We  present,  on  this  page,  a  fine  portrait  by  Hill, 
from  an  admirable  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury, 
Silsbee  and  Case,  of  this  city,  of  the  most  daring  and 
successful  of  living  aerial  navigators,  a  gentleman 
who  has  added  an  American  to  a  European  reputa- 
tion. Eugene  Pierre  Godard  is  a  native  of  France, 
and  was  born  at  Batignollcs-Monqeaux,  in  the  banlieu 
of  Paris,  August  27,  1827.  From  an  early  age  he 
exhibited  a  decided  /xmc/ian<  for  aerial  adventure,  and 
read  up  everything  relating  to  aerostatics  with  the  ut- 
most avidity"  His  passion  for  soaring  above  the  earth 
was  first  gratified  on  the  8th  of  October,  1847,  at 
which  date  he  made  his  first  ascension  from  Lisle  in 
a  paper  balloon  inflated  with  heated  air.  Since  that 
timo  he  has  made  repeated  ascensions,  his  last  from 
this  city,  being  his  three  hundred  and  seventh  voyage. 
In  Europe,  he  has  ascended  from  Paris  and  other 
cities  in  France,  and  from  cities  in  England,  Germa- 
ny, Italy  and  Belgium.  At  Grutz,  in  Germany,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  noble  balloon,  the  "  Eu- 
ropa."  He  had  made  a  brilliant  ascension,  had  de- 
scended in  safety  and  was  letting  out  the  gas,  when  a 
bystander,  thoughtlessly  lighting  a  match,  set  fire  to 
the  stream  of  hydrogen  and  the  balloon  was  almost 
instantly  consumed.  In  October,  1851,  he  went  from 
Paris  to  Belgium,  a  distance  of  200  leagues,  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  has  crossed,  in  his  balloon,  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the 
Alps.  On  one  occasion  he  took  a  large  party  from 
Paris  to  Versailles,  landing  them  safely.  From  Vien- 
na, he  made,  in  the  space  of  six  hours,  six  separate 
ascensions  with  the  balloon  at  liberty,  and  eight  as- 
censions to  the  extremity  of  a  long  rope,  permitting 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  city  to 
experience  the  novol  sensation  of  rising  in  the  air. 
Many  distinguished  European  celebrities  have  been,  at 
different  times,  the  compaffWHM  de  voijwje.  of  M.  (iodard 
— among  others,  Arago,  the  astronomer,  Victor  Hugo, 
the  author,  and  Prince  Murat.  On  the  apprehension 
of  hostilities  in  Europe,  M.  Godard  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Louis  Napoleon,  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  corps  of  aeronauts,  for  the  jHirpose  of  making 
military  rcconnoissances.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  victory  of  Fleunis,  won  by  the  French  in  the 
davs  of  the  first  republic,  was  attributed  to  the  information  ob- 
tained by  observations  made  from  a  balloon  over  the  enemv's 
lines.  Louis  Napoleon  courteously  declined  the  offer,  but  the 
Austrian  government,  to  whom  he  made  a  similar  proposal,  ac- 
cepted it  conditionally,  and  if  they  had  sent  an  army  into  the 
field,  M.  (iodard  would  have  been  employed  as  chief  of  an  .>ero- 
nautic  corps,  with  high  rank  and  pay.  An  official  agreement  to 
this  effect  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  minister  of  war  and 
other  authorities.  M.  Godard  came  to  tiiis  country,  landing  in 
this  city  in  1S54,  and  made  his  first  ascension  from  the  Hippo- 
drome, New  York.  He  was  quite  successful  in  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  Havana  and  other  places,  and  particularly  so  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  on  the  4th  of  July  la»t.  On  this  occasion,  as  on 
Unit  of  his  first  ascension  from  this  city,  he  appeared  mounted  on 
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I  a  live  horse.  He  has  such  complete  command  of  his  nerves,  that, 
suspended  to  a  bar  below  his  car,  he  perforins  a  variety  of  difficult 
gymnastic  feats  with  as  much  coolness  and  certainty  as  an  acro- 
bat in  an  arena  on  terra  Jirma.  He  is  generally  accompanied  in 
his  air  voyages  by  Madame  Godard,  who  is  perfectly  fearless  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  balloon.  Sev- 
eral American  editors  have  accompanied  our  aeronaut  into  the 
realms  of  space — among  them  representatives  of  the  New  Orleans, 
New  York  and  Boston  presses.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  who  ascended  from  New  York,  was  much  pleaded  with  bis 
trip,  and  wrote  a  glowing  description  of  it.  "  The  city  itself," 
sai  l  Mr.  Fuller,  "  seemed  exactly  like  a  miniature  block  model 
city,  or  like  the  village  built  with  toy  houses  on  parlor  floors  by 
children.    The  horizon  seemed  to  rise,  giving  the  earth  a  concave 


appearance.    There  was  not  the  slightest  oscillation 

to  the  car,  which  seemed  to  be  perfectly  stationary,  ex- 
cept when  very  near  the  earth."  Mr.  Lassalle,  of  the 
New  York  Courier  des  Etats-Unis,"  who  accom- 
panied M.  Godard  on  one  of  Ins  finest  voyages,  hat 
placed  upon  record  a  spirited  account  of"  his  sensa- 
tions and  his  experiences.  When  they  were  about  a 
mile  high,  he  says  :  "  A  truly  magnificent  spectacle 
awaited  us.  The  descending  sun  began  to  disappear 
behind  the  Highlands.  A  mass  of  fog  cut  off  our 
view  of  the  earth,  and  we  seemed  literally  journeying 
in  free  space.  Nevertheless  sounds  from  below  reach- 
ed our  ears  with  a  certain  distinctness."  "  The  sun, 
with  his  parting  rays  obliquely  illuminated  the  fog, 
and  thus  converted  it  into  a  rosy  mirror  in  which  we 
could  see  our  shadow  upside  down.  By  degrees,  the 
splendid  picture  was  veiled  by  the  shadows  of  even- 
ing, and  the  sun's  disk  finally  disappeared  behind 
the  mountains.  '  The  sun  leaves  us  too  soon,'  said 
M.  Godard,  '  let  us  go  anil  find  him.'  A  little  bal- 
last thrown  overboard  sufficed  to  unveil  to  our  won- 
dering eyes  a  new  horizon  still  glorified  by  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  We  can  say,  hereafter,"with  perfect 
truth,  that  we  have  seen  the  sun  set  twice  in  one  day. 
The  moon  rose.  We  were  now  nearer  the  earth,  and 
our  shadow  followed  us  in  the  form  of  a  microscopic 
balloon  in  black,  thrown  into  relief  upon  a  luminous 
cloud.  Soon,  upon  our  left  we  discerned  a  city  in  a 
glow  of  gas-light  which  we  rightly  judged  to  bo  Patter- 
son. We  continued  to  descend,  and,  in  a  little  while, 
found  ourselves  within  hail  of  the  earth,  above  a  deep 
valley."  Our  contemporary,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Sleeper, 
who  ascended  from  this  city,  in  company  with  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Godard,  Mr.  George"  L.  Colburn 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Mcrritt,  of  Roxhury,  June 
28,  185G,  was  equally  well  pleased.  He  alludes  to  a 
phenomenon  noticed  by  all  aeronauts.  "  Our  car  ap- 
peared to  be  stationary ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  that,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  earth,  the  earth  was  gradually  re- 
ceding, then  rapidly  sinking  away  from  beneath  us, 
leaving  our  balloon  and  car  suspended  in  mid  air." 
The  balloon  (the  America)  used  on  this  occasion,  was 
sixty  two  feet  high,  forty-two  in  horizontal  diameter, 
and  contained  more  than  45,000  cubic  feet  of  illumin- 
ating gas.  It  was  subsequently  ruptured,  and  had  been 
through  so  many  storms  as  to  be  no  longer  considered  sufe.  M. 
(iodard  is  now  having  constructed  a  new  one  of  a  large  size. 

CROSSING;  THE  KURD.  "  COME  ALONG." 

This  is  one  of  those  charming  artistic  conceptions,  whose  sim- 
plicity and  truth  to  nature  ensure  sympathy  and  popularity.  A 
young  mother,  laden  with  her  burthen  fiom  the  reaping  field,  is 
crossing  the  stream,  followed  by  a  charming  child,  the  image  of 
herself,  a  miniature  copy  of  a  rustic  belle.  Though  the  child  is 
apparently  left  to  its  own  guidance,  and  the  mother,  to  inculcate 
self-reliance,  bids  it  "  come  along,"  yet  yon  see  in  her  expression, 
her  backward  glance,  the  most  tender  watchfulness.  Should  the 
child  miss  its  foothold,  it  would  be  in  its  mother's  arms  and  clasp- 
ed to  her  heart  before  it  could  strike  the  water. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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THE  WILL  AND  THE  HEALTH. 
If  the  truth  could  be  known,  it  would  bo  found  that,  perhaps,  in 
eight  cases  of  sickness  out  of  ten,  the  disorder  is  brought  on  by 
the  morbid  and  excited  imagination  of  the  victim.  Intense  fear 
of  disease  is  sufficient  to  produce  it,  and  in  the  sickly  seasons  of  the 
year,  we  cannot  too  powerfully  exert  our  will  to  banish  apprehen- 
sion and  keep  our  minds  perfectly  easy.  The  learned  Feuchlcr- 
sleben  says  : — "  The  principal  cause  of  an  habitual  unhealthy  state 
is  an  exaggerated  attention  to  everything  that  concerns  the  body. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  narrow  minds  occupied  by  an  incessant  and 
minute  care  for  their  physical  existence,  and  wearing  themselves 
nway  by  habitual  anxiety.  The  physician,  whom  they  are  never 
weary  of  consulting,  only  feels  contempt  for  them.  These  people 
die  of  the  desiro  to  live  !"  The  effect  produced  on  most  people 
of  weak  minds,  by  reading  medical  works  in  which  different  mala- 
dies are  described,  is  well  known.  It  often  happens  in  studying 
diseases  of  the  eye  that,  the  fear  of  amaurosis  striking  the  imagi- 
nation, the  sight  finally  becomes  affected  by  that  fear  alone.  An 
English  servant,  after  reading  an  account  of  a  frightful  death 
caused  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  was  seized  with  symptoms  of 
hydrophobia,  and  only  owed  his  life  to  the  most  careful  treatment. 
Goethe  says  : — "  During  an  epidemic  fever  which  raged  around 
mo,  I  was  exposed  to  inevitable  contagion,  and  felt  the  first  at- 
tacks, but  succeeded  in  saving  myself  (I  am  convinced  of  it)  sole- 
ly by  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will.  The  power  of  the  will  at  such 
moments  is  almost  incredible  :  it  expands,  so  to  speak,  through- 
out the  whole  body,  which  it  places  in  a  condition  of  activity  to 
repel  injurious  influences.  Fear  is  a  condition  of  indolent  weak- 
ness which  surrenders  us  defenceless  to  the  victorious  attacks  of 
the  enemy."  These  are  facts  worth  remembering  and  acting  on, 
and  they  are  seasonable  hints. 


A  New  Novelette. — In  The  Flag  of  our  Union  of  this  week, 
we  commence  a  novelette  from  that  favorite  writer,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Robinson,  author  of  "  The  Silver  Knifo,"  and  other  frontier  sto- 
ries. It  is  entitled,  "Never  Fail:  or,  The  Children  of  the 
Border.  A  Tale  of  Kentucky."  Let  no  one  forget  to  procure 
the  first  number  of  the  new  story,  which  has  all  the  charm  and 
romance  of  frontier  life. 

Look  in  upon  Him. — Dwellers  in  the  neighborhood  of  City 
Hall  Avenue  have  found  an  exceedingly  neat  and  convenient  place 
for  dining  at  No.  14  Nilcs's  Block,  kept  by  Andrew  J.  Hall.  The 
viands  arc  served  in  the  most  expeditious  and  cleanly  manner, 
and  at  a  marvellously  cheap  rate. 


For  every  Fireside. — All  who  have  seen  Ballou's  Dollar 
Monthly  admit  it  to  be  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world,  with 
its  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number,  besides  two 
pages  of  original  humorous  illustrations. — New  England  Farmer. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  It  is  asserted  that  the  "  Life  of  Washington  "  will  yield  its 
author,  Irving,  one  hundred  thous  nd  dollars ! 

....  The  London  Athenaeum  predicts  that  Buchanan  Read  will 
be  a  sharer  of  Longfellow's  laurels. 

....  Victor  Hugo  made  fifty  thousand  francs  out  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Contemplations,"  lately  published. 

....  Sarah  Felix  is  in  Paris,  picking  up  a  talented  French 
company,  to  try  the  experiment  of  French  plays  in  New  York. 

....  The  diamond  found  by  a  poor  woman  on  the  shore  ot 
Lake  Superior,  is  quite  a  wind-fall,  or  rather  a  water-fall. 

....  The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York,  including  its  furni- 
ture, cost  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  I 

....  The  new  pavement  for  Chatham  Street  and  the  Bowery 
■will  cost  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said. 

....  In  transplanting  shade  trees,  let  them  stand  in  the  same 
direction  as  their  original  growth. 

....  It  is  said  that  a  mania  for  drinking  laudanum  has  lately 
developed  itself  extensively  in  this  country. 

....  The  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  water-works  will  be  in  operation  in 
two  years,  and  supply  ten  millions  of  gallons  daily. 

....  Childhood  is  like  a  polished  mirror  collecting  and  reflect- 
ing images  from  everything  that  surrounds  it. 

....  The  threshold  of  life  is  known  by  the  number  "21  "on 
the  door.    Knock  boldly,  and  enter  like  a  man. 

....  Tho  cultivation  of  flowers  is  the  most  innocent  occupation 
in  the  world.    It  injures  no  one,  and  rewards  itself. 

....  To  discover  new  sights  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  old 
objects  with  increased  attention. 

....  Mr.  Strickland,  for  twelve  years  past  an  actor  of  somo 
note  has  abandoned  the  stage  for  the  pulpit. 

....  Money  flows  into  Uncle  Sam's  treasury  faster  than  it  flows 
out.    The  old  gentleman  is  getting  rich. 

....  A  Mr.  Johnson  lately  swam  across  Niagara  River  between 
the  Falls  and  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

....  Max  Maretzek's  opera  season  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  closes  the  first  of  October. 

....  Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  mado  a  donation  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  Dorchester  High  School  to  establish  a  library. 

....  It  is  said  that  "  the  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet  are  of 
imagination  all  compact." 

....  Linnaeus  the  botanist  had  a  floral  clock,  which  measured 
time  by  flowers  blooming  stated  hours  of  the  day. 


DUELLING  ABROAD. 

Recent  occurrences  having  produced  a  pretty  general  discussion 
of  the  principle  and  practice  of  duelling,  one  of  the  last  relics  of 
a  past  age,  a  French  paper,  in  reply  to  one  of  our  journals,  has 
given  some  curious  statements  as  to  the  way  they  manage  matters 
in  the  land  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  appears  that  the  laws  against 
duelling  are  entirely  impotent — for  public  opinion  sanctions  the 
custom,  and  juries  refuse  to  find  defendants  guilty.  Dualling 
may  be  considered  as  still  forming  a  part  of  the  "  institutions,"  as 
we  say,  of  a  people  among  whom  the  love  of  arms  and  glory  has 
for  centuries  predominated  over  all  tho  other  impulses,  of  national 
character.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  the  "  citizen-king,"  all  efforts  to 
abolish  duelling  proved  useless.  Every  man  who,  when  chal- 
lenged, avoids  a  hostile  meeting,  is  infallibly  despised  in  France, 
both  by  the  men,  who  regard  the  practice  as  the  personal  safe- 
guard of  their  honor,  by  the  women,  who  esteem  only  brave 
hearts,  and  by  the  very  children,  of  whom  a  majority  are  taken  to 
fencing-schools  and  shooting-galleries,  as  soon  as  they  have  strength 
to  handle  a  sword  or  pistol.  To  avoid  responsibility  to  the  impla- 
cable law  of  public  opinion,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  have 
already  given  proofs  of  personal  courage — and  when  Emile  do 
Girardin,  struck  in  public  by  Emile  Pages,  had  recourse  to  the 
courts  of  law  for  redress,  he  had  already  killed  Armand  Carrel, 
sword  in  hand. 

The  statistics  of  duelling  in  France  since  18.30  would  show  that 
the  pistol  is  as  common  a  weapon  as  the  sword  in  these  encoun- 
ters. The  reason  is  plausible, — every  one  is  not  a  swordsman,  but 
every  one  can  fire  a  shot,  and  an  equality  between  the  combatants 
is  more  easily  established.  Duels  with  swords  are  usually  fought 
after  trivial  provocations,  such  as  insulting  expressions — and  in 
such  cases  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  is  deemed  a  sufficient  salve 
for  wounded  honor.  If  tho  quarrel  is  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
really  tarnish  the  honor  of  one  of  the  parties,  then  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  combatants  shall  fight  as  long  as  they  can  keep 
their  feet  or  hold  a  sword.  The  small-sword  is  not  the  only 
weapon  used.  Soldiers  and  naval  officers  frequently  employ  the 
sabre,  either  the  formidable  weapon  of  the  heavy  dragoons,  or  tho 
smaller  arm  of  the  light  cavalry. 

In  encounters  with  the  pistol  there  are  several  modes  of  combat. 
1.  Simultaneous  firing  at  a  marked  distance,  fifteen  or  twenty  paces 
and  at  the  word.  This  is  the  least  murderous.  2.  Alternate  shot, 
with  leisurely  aim,  after  the  privilege  of  the  first  fire  has  been  de- 
cided by  lot.  Extremely  dangerous.  3.  Firing  at  will,  without 
regard  to  priority,  and  with  the  liberty  of  advancing  on  each  other 
up  to  a  certain  point.  4.  Fight  across  a  handkerchief,  or  at  point 
blank  with  two  pistols,  of  which  one  only  is  loaded.  This  is  a 
death-duel  in  all  its  barbarity.  Chance  alone  is  then  called  on  to 
decide  between  two  irreconcilable  enemies. 

Tho  duels  fought  in  the  German  universities,  where  only  the 
faces  are  exposed,  and  where  the  seconds  measure  the  length  of 
the  wounds  with  straws — so  many  inches  being  an  offset  to  such 
an  insult,  so  many  to  another — are  well  known,  and  form  the  ridic- 
ulous part  of  a  grave  and  tragic  picture. 


ON  DIT. 

Among  the  political  gossip  of  the  day  is  the  following :  It  is 
said  that  Great  Britain  is  fearful  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  his  eye 
and  will  soon  have  his  claw  on  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  it  has 
advised,  or  will  advise  Spain  to  sell  Cuba  to  us  at  a  fair  price,  in 
order  to  raise  tho  "  sinews  of  war,"  wherewithal  to  stave  off  the 
aggressive  advances  of  Mr.  L.  N.  We  think  and  have  always 
thought,  that  it  would  be  really  good  policy  in  Spain  to  sell  Cuba 
to  us.  They  cannot  hope  to  retain  it  for  many  years,  and  surely 
it  is  better  for  them  to  secure  a  full  equivalent  for  the  "  pearl  of 
the  Antilles,"  rather  than  lose  it  by  a  revolution.  That  a  suc- 
cessful revolution,  if  matters  remain  as  they  are,  will  take  place 
before  a  very  great  lapse  of  time,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable 
doubt.  There  is  a  free  and  aspiring  spirit  at  work  among  the  na- 
tive Cubanos,  which  in  time  will  find  a  vent  in  action,  and  the 
fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  repress  such  a  revolution 
will  cost  them  a  national  fortune. 


The  lamented  Downing. — A  beautiful  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  J.  Downing,  the  great  land- 
scape gardener,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  at 
Washington.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  engaged  in 
laying  out  and  beautifying  the  Capitol  grounds  at  the  time 
when  he  lost  his  life  by  an  act  of  devoted  heroism  on  tho  North 
River. 

Fame. — A  man  lately  swam  across  Niagara  River  above  the 
Falls.  Some  of  the  papers  say  his  name  was  Jackson,  and  others 
Johnson.  Such  is  fame.  Byron  said  fame  was  to  be  killed  in 
action  and  have  your  name  misprinted  in  a  bulletin.  That's  worse 
than  a  bullet — in  the  body. 


Reporterial. — At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  British  par- 
liament, Mr.  Herbert,  M.  P.,  gave  the  reporters  of  the  two  houses 
a  sumptuous  dinner.  Can  his  printed  speeches  hereafter  fail  to 
glitter  with  Ciceronian  eloquence  ? 


Street  Locomotives. — The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 
have  received  permission  to  run  locomotives  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Tho  machinery  is  hidden ;  they  burn  coke  and  make  no 
smoke. 

A  serious  Question. — A  writer  wonders  how  the  Venus  de 
Medicis  would  look  in  a  hooped  skirt,  and  implores  the  aid  of  rid- 
icule to  abolish  the  whalebone  nuisances. 


WASHINGTON  AT  VALLEY  FORGE. 

The  large  national  picture  which  occupies  pages  168  and  169  i 
the  present  number,  is  from  the  pencil  of  Billings,  and  is  one  oi 
the  finest  of  this  historical  scries,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial. 
It  recalls  and  commemorates  the  darkest  hour  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  when  a  destitute  army  were  exposed  to  every  hardship 
and  suffering  in  their  winter  cantonments  at  Valley  Forge.  The 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  picture,  is  that  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  calm  and  collected  as  ever,  though  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  most  painful  character,  which  none  felt  more 
keenly  or  more  sympathizingly.  He  is  attended  by  his  staff  officers. 
In  the  costumes  and  the  faces  of  the  guard  marching  past  we  read 
volumes  of  woe  and  suffering,  the  expression  of  which  even  the 
presence  of  their  beloved  commander-in-chief  cannot  change. 
They  are  marching  wearily  and  almost  barefoot  through  the 
snow.  The  miserable  huts  which  afford  so  poor  a  shelter  for  the 
patriot  troops,  are  scattered  through  the  "valley  of  death,"  and 
the  whole  scene  is  at  once  gloomy  and  expressive.  "  The  Ameri- 
can encampment  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  severe  winter  ot 
1777-8,"  says  Lossing,  "presented  a  spectacle  for  which  the  pen 
of  history  never  drew  a  parallel.  A  large  army  (Sparks  says 
11,098,  with  2898  unfit  for  duty)  was  there  concentrated,  whose 
naked  footprints  in  tho  snow,  converging  to  that  bleak  hillside, 
were  often  marked  with  blood.  Absolute  destitution  thore  held 
high  court,  and  never  was  the  chivalric  heroism  of  patient  suffer- 
ing more  tangibly  manifested  than  was  exhibited  by  that  patriot 
band  within  those  frail  log  huts  that  barely  covered  them  from  the 
falling  snow,  or  sheltered  them  from  the  keen  wintry  blasts.  Many 
were  utterly  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  nearly  naked,  obliged 
to  sit,  night  after  night,  shivering  around  their  fires  in  quest  of  the 
comforts  of  heat,  instead  of  taking  that  needful  repose  which  na- 
ture craves.  Hunger  also  became  a  resident  tormentor,  for  the 
prevalence  of  toryism  in  tho  vicinage,  the  avarice  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  tardy  movements  of  Congress  in  supplying  provisions, 
and  the  close  proximity  to  a  powerful  enemy,  combined  to  make 
the  procurement  of  provisions  absolutely  impracticable  without  a 
resort  to  force."  Washington  wrote  to  Congress — "For  some 
days  there  has  been  little  less  than  famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  ol 
the  army  have  been  a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest 
three  or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  wo  cannot 
enough  admire  the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  sol- 
diery, that  they  have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  sufferings 
to  a  general  mutiny  and  dispersion."  It  is  by  the  contemplation 
of  such  scenes  in  our  revolutionary  history,  such  trials  and  such 
fortitude,  that  we  learn  to  value  the  glorious  legacy  we  have  in- 
herited from  our  heroic  fathers. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Wm.  Brown  to  Miss  Matilda  Aitken, 
both  of  Glasgow,  Scotland;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Howe,  Capt.  John  II.  Anderson  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Kounday ;  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Furber  to 
Miss  Priscilla  A.  Worster;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Warren  Wasgatt,  of  Rock- 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 
HOME. 

BY  ROBERT  R.  MCKAT- 

Where  Is  there  a  spot  so  dear  on  the  earth. 
An  the  home  of  our  youth,  the  land  of  our  birth? 
Where  shall  we  find,  in  this  wide,  world  alone, 
A  place  so  endeared  as  the  ono  we  call  home? 

Ti.i  there  we  are  happy  with  those  that  are  dear— 
We'll  think  of  them  ofteu  with  many  a  tear; 
We'll  think  as  we  wander,  o'er  earth  as  we  roam, 
Of  the  comforts  and  joys  we  had  in  our  home. 

Then  give  me  my  home.  I'll  love  it  the  more — 
Its  joys  and  its  ties  in  years  I'll  deplore; 
Though  humble  it  be,  though  lowly  the  cot, 
I'll  ask  for  it  back,  content  with  my  lot. 

'Twas  there  I  was  born,  'tis  there  I  would  lire; 
No  spot  in  the  world  such  enjoyment  can  give: 
Though  I  wander  about,  my  thoughts  they  will  flow 
Back,  back  to  the  scenes  of  my  home  long  ago. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

T  IT  E  SHIPWRECK. 

BY  MAKT  A.  LOWELL. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  wild  night,"  said  Michael  Wayne  to  his  wife, 
as  thev  moved  up  closer  to  the  comfortable  stove. 

"A  bad  night  for  seamen,  poor  things !"  echoed  Hannah,  and  a 
ready  tear  forced  itself  down  her  cheeks,  for  Hannah's  father  and 
brethren  had  all  been  sailors,  and  eacli  had  found  a  grave  in  the  sea. 

A  terrible  wind  came  at  that  moment,  aud  beat  in  one  of  the 
windows.  Another  sough  of  wind,  and  the  chimney  threatened  to 
topple  down  ;  and  the  third  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  small  cottage  in  which  the  pair  lived. 

Michael  Wayne  was  a  poor  man.  All  his  life  from  his  youth, 
he  had  been  a  fisherman,  barely  gaining  enough  in  the  short  sum- 
mer and  autumn  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  long  winter  and  the 
tardy  spring.  His  food  was  poor — his  clothes  were  poor — and  his 
was  also  a  poor  little  cottage.  And  yet,  by  that  law  of  universal 
compensation,  which  evens  and  equalizes  all  life,  Michael  was  rich 
in  many  things.  He  was  rich  in  a  sunny,  cheerful  temper,  which 
no  poverty  could  fret  nor  sour;  rich  in  a  wife,  who  was  the  kindest 
and  pleasantest  soul  that  ever  brightened  a  poor  man's  home ;  and 
rich  in  one  child,  whose  youth  was  just  opening  into  munhood,  and 
whose  devoted  attachment  to  his  parents  was  the  theme  and  the 
envy  of  all  their  neighbors. 

And  on  this  stormy  day,  the  good  and  affectionate  son — the 
onlv  and  dearly  beloved — was  out  on  the  waves,  exposed  to  the 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  ami  the  pitiless 
hail  which  came  rattling  down  like  a  shower  of  stones  from  the 
clouds.  Neither  of  them  could  mention  Paul's  name.  Something 
— they  knew  not  what — kept  back  the  well  beloved  name,  which, 
before,  was  ever  on  their  lips,  until,  at  a  more  blinding  Hash  than 
the  rest,  and  a  louder  peal,  as  if  the  heavens  were  bursting  asunder, 
Hannah  uttered  the  word  "Paul  I"  and  sank  upon  the  floor. 

Merciful  indeed,  to  the  poor  mother,  was  the  deathlike  swoon, 
and  Michael  thought  it  almost  cruel  to  awaken  her ;  but  he  took 
her  in  his  arms,  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  bathed  her  cold  bands 
and  face  with  brandy — which  he  kept  in  the  house  as  a  restorative 
for  those  who  might  be  cast  on  the  shore — and  poured  some  of  it 
into  her  pale  lips.  She  revived,  and  then  begged  him  to  go  out  if 
possible,  and  see  how  the  storm  was  dealing  with  human  life. 
There  was  an  interval,  perhaps  only  long  enough  to  gather  new 
force,  Michael  said,  aud  he  could  not  bear  to  leave  her,  struggling 
with  her  mighty  fear — but  she  insisted  ;  and  he  walked  down  to 
the  shelving  rocks  that  overhung  the  beach.  Soon  other  men 
joined  him. 

Two  or  three  large  vessels  were  careering  onward  and  still  on- 
ward to  the  dangerous  shore.  Loud  cries  were  heard,  above  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves,  ami  the  louder  din  of  the  storm, 
while  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  revealed  ghastlv  faces 
and  clinging  forms,  in  every  attitude  of  the  deepest  (ear.  Michael's 
heart  sank  within  him.  Beyond  the  shore,  at  a  long  distance  from 
the  other  vessels,  a  single  light  burned  steadily,  like  a  star,  when 
all  other  lights  wen"  quivering  and  trembling.  Ho  kept  his  eve 
upon  that  one  beam,  and  the  next  flash  showed  him  the  whole  of 
the  little  schooner  from  which  it  proceeded.  He  knew  it  iustantlv. 
Paul's  hand  had  trimmed  that  binnacle  lump  the  verv  day  before 
he  sailed,  and  remarked  upon  its  peculiar  steadiness,  owing  to  a 
certain  wick,  which  he  had  himself  prepared,  as  well  as  to  the 
superior  oil  which  he  used. 

"  If  he  can  but  keep  her  head  offshore,"  said  he  to  himself,  and 
yet  aloud. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  a  hoarse  voice  at  his  side. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Washburn  t"  asked  Michael. 

"  It  is,  my  old  friend,"  answered  the  gentleman,  who  was  the 
richest  ship  owner  in  the  town,  and  whose  son  was  daily  expected 
home  in  the  Cygnet.  "Are  you  expecting  any  one,  Mr.  Wayne  ?" 
continued  Mr.  Washburn ;  "oris  it  only  your  usual  custom  to 
brave  the  elements  in  this  way  V 

"1  always  come  out  in  a  storm,"  said  Michael,  "but  to-night,  I 
am  expecting  trouble  for  my  son,  who  is  out  here,  I  fancy  ;  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  his  schooner,  just  inside  of  Norman's  Woe,  as  well 
as  I  can  see." 

"  I,  too,  fear  for  the  Cygnet's  safety,"  said  Mr.  Washburn. 
"  And  yet,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  expect  her  so  soon.  God  grant 
that  my  Willie  may  not  be  near  this  coast  I"  And  the  strong  man 
wept  like  n  child. 


"  Your  only  son,  Mr.  Washburn  ?"  said  Michael.  "  Paul  is  my 
only  son,  sir.  If  you  have  other  sons,  you  can  hardly  think  what 
store  we — that  is,  his  poor  mother  and  myself — set  by  the  lad." 

"  I  had  another,  Mr.  Wayne.  But  he  went  to  sea,  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  hut  a  mere  boy,  and  since  then  we  have  never 
seen  nor  heard  from  hiin.  Ah !  that  was  trouble,  my  old  friend  ! 
Must  I  be  called  again  to  endure  the  same?" 

"Mr.  Washburn,  God  will  do  right  by  our  children.  Let  us 
humbly  believe  that  he  will,  and  give  them  up  to  his  care.  Ho 
will  not  lay  upon  us  heavier  burdens  than  we  can  hear — and  yet, 
O,  Mr.  Washburn,  while  I  speak,  my  heart  tells  me  that  if  my 
Paul  is  taken  from  me,  I  shall  rebel  against  his  will  I" 

At  this  moment,  a  large  ship  came  on,  pitching  and  rolling,  with 
one  mast  shivered,  as  if  by  lightning,  and  a  band  of  ghastly  looking 
objects  on  deck.  As  she  made  one  fearful  lurch,  a  terrible  and  pro- 
longed cry  came  up  from  her,  that  seemed  to  rise  far  above  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  or  the  deep  thunder  of  the  waves. 

"  That  must  be  the  Cygnet,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  an  old 
sailor,  beneath  the  cliff.  "  She  is  expected  daily,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burn's bright  little  son  is  in  her." 

"  Mr.  Washburn,  hold  up,  for  God's  sake,  sir  !"  said  Wayne. 
"  There  is  hope  yet.  Don't  give  way  so,  man  !  Willie  will  bo 
saved  yet  I" 

Onward  drifted  the  ship,  and  fast  in  her  wake  shot  forth  the 
bright  light  in  the  binnacle  of  the  little  schooner. 

"  Both  our  sons  !  God  help  us,  Mr.  Washburn  !" 

On  and  on  they  came,  now  rising  with  the  billows,  mountain 
high,  and  then  settling  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  until  both 
vessels  were  directly  in  front  of  the  rock  where  the  two  fathers 
stood,  regardless  of  the  pitiless  storm  that  was  drenching  them 
through,  and  only  alive  to  the  danger  of  their  sons.  They  grasped 
each  other's  hands  with  a  grasp  that  seemed  to  bring  their  very 
hearts  and  souls  into  contact.  The  poor  man  and  the  rich  man  ! 
now  poor  alike,  and  bending  before  Heaven  together  in  the  same 
deep  sorrow. 

There  was  a  time — it  might  be  possibly  ten  minutes, — but  it 
seemed  hours  on  hours,  when  the  noble  ship  was  groaning,  creak- 
ing, bending  under  each  successive  strain,  when  suddenly  she 
righted  !  Contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  she  took  advan- 
tage of  a  temporary  lulling  of  the  wind,  and  stood  oft",  with  her 
shivered  mast  showing  strongly  in  the  first  bright  flash  that  camo. 
But  the  schooner  !  where  was  that  ?  They  missed  the  bright  light 
that  had  shown  itself  from  the  binnacle,  and  at  once  the  fearful 
truth  seemed  revealed  to  them  in  characters  as  burning  as  the 
fierce  lightning  that  flashed  over  the  waters.  The  ship,  in  right- 
ing, had  borne  down  the  schooner! 

Mr.  Washburn  had  no  comfort  to  give  to  the  half-distracted 
father,  who  lay  on  the  wet  rock,  unable  to  move,  or  to  control  the 
terrible  sighs  that  burst  from  him.  Nothing  could  l>e  known,  for 
the  ship  was  still  standing  off,  under  her  bare  and  shivered  masts, 
and  there  was  no  probability  that  any  communication  could  be 
had  with  her  until  morning.  The  stricken  father  arose  slowly, 
and  turned  towards  his  home.  Mr.  Washburn  supported  him. 
He  had  mastered  his  own  anxiety  about  the  Cygnet,  feeling  nearly 
sure,  after  her  late  exploit,  that  she  would  ride  out  the  gale ;  and 
his  sympathies  went  to  his  poor  neighbor,  in  his  sighs  and  desola- 
tion. He  bore  him  up  kindly  to  his  home.  Hannah  Wayne, 
hearing  the  sound  of  footsteps,  joyfully  believed  that  her  son  had 
returned  with  his  father.  She  opened  the  door,  and  the  appearance 
which  her  husband  presented,  sent  her  back,  reeling,  to  her  chair. 
The  white  faces  of  tho  two  men  told  a  tale  which  she  bad,  for 
hours,  been  dreading  to  hear. 

Mr.  Washburn  left  the  pair  together,  conscious  that  here  there 
was  no  comfort  to  bo  given,  and  then  went  back  to  the  beach.  As 
the  clock  Struck  twelve,  the  wind  Subsided,  and  with  it,  the  dense, 
black  clouds  parted.  Through  the  rift,  a  single  star  shone  out 
like  a  diamond  upon  the  black  robe  of  the  night ;  and  as  the 
wearied  man  threw  himself  down  on  the  rocks,  beside  the  powerless 
watchers  there,  he  saw  another  and  another,  until  the  deep,  clear 
vault  showed  itself  all  studded  with  the  "  poetry  of  heaven."  A 
soft,  warm  south  wind  had  succeeded  the  storm,  but  the  ocean 
lav,  with  its  great  heart  palpitating  in  strong,  deep  throbs,  and  the 
stars  were  looking  down  on  fragments  of  wrecks  that  already  were 
thrown  on  shore. 

On  the  opposite  point)  large  fires  were  burning,  and  showed, 
even  at  that  distance,  figures  moving  about,  but  diminished  by 
the  distance  to  mere  specks.  There  was,  doubtless,  then  another 
wreck  there,  and  the  watchers  on  the  opposite  shore  began  to  think 
of  walking  over  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  separated  them.  A 
single  horseman  was  heard  galloping  across,  and  the  remaining 
few  felt  assured  that  he  would  soon  be  back  with  the  news,  what- 
ever it  might  be  ;  so  they  walked  up  into  the  town.  Mr.  Washburn 
was  fascinated  to  the  spot.  As  long  as  that  black  mast  stood 
there  before  him,  he  must  stay,  and  not  lose  sight  of  it.  A  man 
crossed  the  beach,  and  called  to  him.  He  answered,  and  the  man 
ran  up  to  where  he  sat. 

"Mr.  Washburn,"  said  he,  "is  that  you,  sir?" 

"  It  is,  Burns  ;  and  yonder  is  the  Cygnet,  and  in  her  is  mv  poor, 
motherless  boy  I  Burns,  there  is  a  stout  wherry  turned  up  on  the 
beach,  a  hundred  feet  from  here  ; — I  will  give  fifty  dollars  to  the 
man  who  shall  row  me  over  to  that  ship." 

"I  will  do  it,  Mr.  Washburn — not  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
money,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  boy.  Willie  was  always  kind  to 
every  one,  and  I  will  engage  to  take  you  over  safely.  The  waves 
are  still  boiling,  but  we  can  do  it." 

The  boat  shot  out  from  the  beach,  and  was  soon  riding  on  the 
billows,  with  the  strong  spray  dashing  over  her,  yet  swaying  to 
the  fall  of  the  waves,  as  if  conscious  that  she  carried  a  father's 
love.  The  strong  arm  of  Burns  was  severely  taxed,  but  thev 
soon  came  within  hailing  distance.    Burns  lifted  the  trumpet, 


which  he  invariably  took  with  him  whenever  a  storm  seemed  to 
indicate  any  use  for  it,  and  hailed  the  battered  ship. 

"  Ship  ahoy  !"  he  thundered  through  its  tube,  with  a  strong  and 
powerful  voice.    "  What  ship  is  that  V 

"  The  Cygnet,  Crawford,  master  !" 

"  Arc  all  on  board  I" 

"All  on  board,  but  ono!" 

Washburn  started.  Was  that  one  Willie  ?  He  shrank,  trembling, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  awaiting  the  answer  to  his  name,  for 
which  Burns  had  called. 

"  Stephen  Morrison  I" 

"  Thank  God  I"  was  all  that  Mr.  Washburn  could  utter.  In  a 
moment,  his  joy  struck  him  as  being  selfish.  Somebody  would 
mourn  for  that  drowned  sailor  ! 

Thev  Beared  the  ship,  and  with  difficulty  got  to  her  side.  A 
crowd  of  eager  forms  were  seen  standing  on  her  deck,  looking 
down  Upas  the  little,  venturous  boat,  and  eager  to  exchange  words 
with  the  men  who  were  in  her.  A  slight  boy  appeared  among 
them,  and  as  the  father  was  raised  slowly  Into  the  ship,  Willie's 
arms  were  around  him  !  Even  the  rough  sailors  wiped  their  eyes 
with  the  sleeves  of  their  water-soaked  jackets,  and  old  Tom  Saun- 
ders, who  had  imbibed  rather  freely  after  the  storm,  from  a  hottlo 
which  he  had  stowed  away  behind  his  berth,  blubbered  out  his 
satisfaction,  in  tones  that  sounded  like  a  nor'  wester  sweeping 
round  Eastern  l'oint. 

Burns  hung  on  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  bis  stout  arms  rather 
sore  and  tired,  and  the  sailors  on  board,  who  knew  him,  alter- 
nately coaxing  and  jeering  him.  At  length  be  sprang  on  board, 
by  a  strong  effort,  and  as  he  pitched  into  the  midst  of  the  weather- 
beaten  crew,  he  looked  steadily  at  one  man,  who,  with  head  and 
face  tied  up,  and  bis  arm  in  a  sling,  was  sitting  near. 

'•  I  ought  to  know  that  man,"  said  Burns,  approaching  him. 
"  Isn't  it  Pan]  Wayne  '." 

"Paul  Wayne,  sure  enough,  Burns,  what  is  left  of  him.  I  have 
got  a  small  battering — not  much  to  speak  of — but  when  I  went 
down  in  the  schooner — poor  old  Angenora  !  I  struck  the  side  with 
my  bead,  and  somehow,  my  arm  got  broken,  and — " 

He  was  running  on,  (mite  out  of  Paul's  usual  calm  and  quiet 
way  of  talking,  when  one  of  the  sailors,  more  considerate  than  the 
rest,  suggested  that  the  poor  fellow  was  delirious,  and  advised  his 
being  sent  to  a  berth,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  wo  uids. 

"  By  no  means  I"  said  Mr.  Washburn.  "  Ho  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sleep  for  several  hours." 

The  morning  was  now  dawning — anil  hundreds  were  coming 
off  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.  As  Mr.  Washburn  was  the  owner, 
he  could  take  Willie  back  with  him,  and  feeling  assured  that  young 
Wayne  needed  medical  aid,  he  had  him  wrapped  in  the  only  dry 
blanket  that  could  be  found,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  Another  man  took  the  oars  from  Burns,  and  they  soon 
touched  the  shore. 

At  Mr.  Washburn's  house,  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Tho 
wreck  at  the  point,  had  thrown  on  shore  several  persons,  only  a  few 
of  whom  had  been  restored  to  life.  Among  the  latter,  was  a  beau- 
tiful child,  whose  ric  h  clothing  and  jewels  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
the  doctor  who  had  been  called  to  the  spot,  deemed  it  host  to  take 
her  in  his  carriage  to  town,  and  confide  her  to  the  rare  of  Mr. 
Washburn's  housekeeper,  whose  skill  and  kindness  had  been 
proverbial.  She  had  been  restored  with  great  difficulty,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  perscveri  i  skill  of  Dr.  Page,  would  have  been 
laid  aside  with  the  other  den.,  bodies. 

She  was  a  slender,  delicate  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  long, golden 
hair,  now  soiled  and  draggled  with  the  sand  and  sea-weed;  while 
her  skin,  except  where  the  rocks  had  cut  her  face  and  arms,  was 
exquisitely  fair  and  white.  She  lay  on  a  sofa,  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  when  Mr.  Washburn  returned  home  with  Willie  and  Paul 
Wayne.  The  doctor  was  still  there,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
dress  bis  wounds  and  set  the  limb  before  his  father  and  mother 
should  know  of  his  being  there.  Tho  carriage  which  brought 
him  to  Mr.  Washburn's  house,  was  now  despatched  for  his  par- 
ents, and  when  they  arrived,  the  housekeeper's  room  seemed  like 
an  hospital.  Willie  looked  pale  and  wan,  after  his  restless  night, 
and  occupied  a  great  chair,  while  a  large  lounge  was  drawn  in 
from  the  hall,  for  l'aul ;  for  Mr.  Washburn  had  decided  to  keep 
him  at  his  house,  until  he  had  entirely  recovered,  promising  to 
bear  the  expense  of  his  sickness,  and,  also,  to  provide  him  with  a 
good  vessel,  when  he  should  Ikj  able  to  go  again  to  sea. 

They  found  that  the  little  girl  was  an  English  child,  who  had 
been  sent  over,  with  her  nurse,  to  visit  some  friends ;  her  father 
and  mother  being  dead,  and  her  nearest  relatives  in  America. 
Mr.  Washburn  communicated  with  them,  and  they  agreed  to  have 
him  adopt  her  ns  his  daughter,  although  not  quite  willing  that  ho 
should  do  so,  when  they  learned  from  England  that  she  was  a 
wealthy  heiress.  Mr.  Washburn  gave  Paul  a  year's  schooling,  to 
fit  him  for  the  station  of  mate,  and  afterwards  captain,  of  a  fine 
vessel,  which  he  was  having  built.  The  last  voyage  which  Paid 
made,  was  finished  just  in  season  to  see  Willie  married  to  little 
Alice  Robinson,  his  father's  adopted  daughter,  now  become  moro 
truly  his  daughter. 

Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  the  devotion  Paul  bears  to  his  parents. 
He  has  placed  them  in  a  comfortable  home,  in  sight  of  the  ocean. 
Mrs.  Wayne's  sitting-room  is  rilled  with  marine  treasures,  shells, 
coral,  sca-mosscs,  wrought  into  lvautiful  pictures  by  her  son's 
hand,  and  these  with  curiosities  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
form  a  perpetual  amusement  for  all.  Michael  Wayne  can  distin- 
guish his  son's  vessel,  before  any  one  else  knows  a  vessel  is  in  sight, 
for,  in  the  upper  room,  Paul  has  fitted  a  splendid  spy-glass  on  a 
heavy  frame,  and  hither,  when  they  are  expecting  him,  Michael 
takes  his  book  and  Hannah  her  knitting-work,  and  alternately, 
they  peep  through  the  fell-tale  tube,  until  one  or  the  other cxolaim>', 

"  II  •  is  coming !" 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Benjamin  West  is  said  to  haro  painted  more  than  three  thou- 
sand pictures.  The  owner  of  the  celebrated  race  horse  "  Sa- 

cramsnto  "  recently  attempted  to  trot  him  100  miles  in  ten  conse- 
cutive hours  in  California ;  but  the  poor  animal  gave  out  on  the 
77th  mile,  and  soon  expired.  This  feat  has  been  performed  only- 
four  times,  and  but  two  horses  have  survived  the  task.  A 

young  sperm  whale,  said  to  be  the  first  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
was  thrown  upon  the  shore  at  Quogtie,  Long  Island,  one  day, 

lately.  The  Dubuque  Express  states  that  a  few  weeks  since 

about  sixty  Norwegians  landed  at  Lansing,  Indiana,  part  of  a 

colony  settling  in  the  western  part  of  Allamakee  county.  Four- 

Jifihs  of  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  entirely  uncultivated.  A 

ram  belonging  to  Mr.  Jenkins  butted  down  a  boy  belonging  to 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  became  enraged,  and  serered  ram's  jugu- 
lar.   In  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  "  So  much  for  buckin- 

him."  In  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  subject  to  draft,  there 

are  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  granted  four  millions  acres  of  land  to  aid  in  construct- 
ing a  railroad  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  city  of  Ottowa,  and  thence  to  Sault  Ste. 

Marie.    This  road  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years.  The 

consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  is  about  two  pounds 

ten  ounces  for  each  inhabitant.  In  one  of  the  English  provinces 

is  a  farm  upon  which  thero  is  an  old  pond.  As  soon  as  the  ducks 
were  hatched,  of  courso  they  took  to  this  pond,  and  as  soon  as 
they  did  so  they  lost  their  feet.  To  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
mutilations,  the  pond  was  drained.  The  bottom  of  it  was  found 
to  be  formed  of  mud  three  feet  in  depth,  in  which  are  thousands  of 
eels,  many  of  them  of  immense  size.    There  is  not  a  doubt  but 

that  these  eels  are  the  culprits.  Bituminous  coal  has  beeu 

found  near  Blue  Earth  city,  Minnesota.  Two  boys  arrested  in 

Cambridge  for  setting  fire  to  Kicker's  carpenter  shop,  confess  to 
firing  Arkerson's  ropewalk,  which  was  destroyed  a  short  time 
since.    They  gave  as  their  reason  for  committing  these  deeds  that 

they  "  wanted  to  have  a  lunch  with  the  engine  companies."  Jesus 

Christ  means  Jesus  the  Anointed  ;  for  the  word  Christ  (in  Greek) 

means  anointed.  A  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin,  who  has 

observed  that  Miss  Stanley  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  is  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Baker  as  leader  of  the  orchestra,  inquires 

whether  this  is  the  baker  that  prepares  the  roles  for  her  ?  A 

negro  barber  was  tarred  and  feathered  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  recently, 

for  "  too  great  intimacy  with  a  respectable  white  girl."  Dr. 

Wayland  states  that  the  Baptists  of  this  country  have  ten  theo- 
logical schools  with  105  students  and  24  professors,  which  gradu- 
ate annually  about  35  men,  while  the  annual  demand  requires  at 
least  600  new  ministers  yearly.  A  boy  recently  died  in  Nan- 
tucket from  standing  on  his  head.    A  very  dangerous  practice, 

boys.  The  number  of  hogs  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Michigan  and  Kentucky,  at  this  time,  is  estimated  at  10,943,334, 
which,  at  three  dollars  a  head,  a  fair  average  value  of  stock,  would 
amount  to  $32,820,002.    If  fat  when  sold,  they  would  average 

$10  a  head,  amounting  to  $109,433,340.  From  the  result  of  a 

series  of  experiments,  it  appears  that  chloroform  neutralizes  the 

action  of  strychnine.  A  compositor  on  the  Detroit  Advertiser 

came  to  the  office  one  morning,  and  said  he  dreamed  during  the 
night  that  he  saw  his  mother  in  her  coffin,  and  the  dream  was  so 
vivid  and  had  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  could  not  work.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  received  a  telegraph  despatch 
announcing  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took  place  in  Niagara, 

C.  W.,  early  in  the  morning.  Mons.  Ferrie,  an  eccentric  old 

French  barber  of  Cincinnati,  has  come  into  possession  of  $100,000 
by  a  recent  decision  in  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  New  York. 


Julies's  New  Concert  Hall. — The  London  journals  are 
rapturous  upon  the  Royal  Surrey  Gardens,  constructed  in  sixteen 
weeks  only.  In  the  hall,  one  thousand  singers  and  instrumental- 
ists are  accommodated,  and  six  thousand  auditors  find  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear.  Among  the  celebrities  present  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  opening  concert  were  Alboni,  Clara  Novello, 
of  whom  rumor  again  speaks  as  coming  to  America,  Miss  Dolby, 
Sims  Reeves,  Sivori,  De  Bazzini,  Pialti,  Bottesini,  Vieuxtemps, 
Koenig,  Reichardt,  Madame  Gassier.  Fireworks  were  let  off, 
champagne  dispensed  at  sixpence  a  glass,  the  Messiah  performed, 
a  miscellaneous  concert,  and  Julien  made  his  usual  display  of 
magnificent  attire. 

TnB  Umbrella  Coat.— The  latest  style  of  great-coat,  repre- 
sented as  hailing  from  Paris,  is  described  as  a  loose  water  proof 
cape  with  an  air-tight  tube  running  around  its  lower  edge.  Under 
the  collar  is  a  little  blow  hole  communicating  with  this  tube.  The 
tube  takes  the  consistency  of  a  hoop ;  the  great-coat  takes  the 
form  of  a  diving-bell,  and  the  drops  fall  a  long  way  outside  the 
wearer's  feet. 

Relic  of  the  Gallows. — The  rope  with  which  Reynolds  was 
hung  in  Hartford,  in  1833,  is  now  hanging  in  the  doorway  of  Has- 
kell s  grocery  store,  corner  of  North  Main  and  Trumbull  Streets. 
It  has  the  groat  hangman's  "  noose  and  knot"  combined,  and  it 
attracts  considerable  attention,  as  the  instrument  which  strangled 
a  human  being  to  death  for  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 

Intelligence. — There  arc  in  tho  State  of  Illinois  22  daily 
and  1 10  weekly  newspapers,  besides  22  weeklies  issued  from  the 
daily  offices.  Tho  above  is  the  number  of  political  journals. 
There  are  in  addition,  33  neutral  and  religious  papers,  making  a 
total  of  187  in  the  State. 

Carriage  Making. — There  are  about  1430  persons  and 
$744,000  worth  of  capital  employed  in  carriage  making  in  the  two 
cities  of  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Com;.,  alone. 
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In  1643,  at  Ipswich,  beans  were  ordered  to  be  used  in  voting; 
the  white  beans  denoting  yea,  the  black  nay. 

A  spiritual  bride  was  married  to  her  dead  lover  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago,  with  ceremonies  that  would  have  clone  dis- 
credit to  a  mad-hous?. 

Work  upon  the  Washington  monument,  at  the  Capitol,  has  been 
temporarily  stopped,  that  the  company  may  settle  up  affairs  before 
proceeding  further. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  in 
Connecticut  shows  that  the  capital  of  the  school  fund  is  $  2,049,- 
953  00,  and  the  income  last  year  $  147,215  02. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  lias  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Dorchester 
school  committee  the  sum  of  $500,  to  be  appropriated  towards  a 
library  for  the  high  school  in  that  town. 

A  bear  was  killed  in  East  Columbia,  N.  H,  recently,  weighing 
three  hundred  pounds.  He  had  been  making  sad  work  with  the 
sheep  in  that  vicinity  for  a  few  weeks  past. 

The  city  authorities  of  Albany  have  suppressed  the  hotel  runner 
business  at  the  depots  and  steamboat  wharves.  It  was  a  very 
oppressive  outrage  upon  the  travelling  public  so  long  as  it  was 
tolerated. 

The  New  London  Chronicle  says  that  Mr.  Richards,  who  keeps 
a  store  on  the  Hartford  road,  a  few  mornings  since  found  in  one  of 
his  empty  molasses  hogsheads  a  human  skeleton,  the  remains,  no 
doubt,  of  a  departed  negro. 

Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  who  lately  died  in  Salem,  left  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  property,  estimated  at  $200,000  (after  the  decease 
of  his  mother,  who  is  about  eighty  years  old),  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  sign  six  feet  long  and  ten  inches  wide, 
on  which  are  the  words  "  fly  poison  for  sale  here."  A  minute  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  letters  are  formed  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
Hies,  who  have  succumbed  to  the  potency  of  the  poison. 

The  venerable  John  Griswold,  the  founder  of  the  first  line  of 
packets  between  New  York  and  London,  recently  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  county,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Griswold  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  had  been  a  citizen 
of  New  York  during  a  half  century. 

A  company  of  ten  members,  comprising  gentlemen  from  the 
east,  west  and  south,  is  being  formed  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  Perry,  a  point  eighty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amazon,  where  it  is  believed  that  the  mahogany  and  India 
rubber  trade  offer  extraordinary  inducements  to  men  of  means  and 
enterprise. 

The  Cincinnati  Times  says  that  a  bridge  across  tho  Ohio  at  that 
point  may  now  be  considered  a  fixed  fact.  The  company  author- 
ized by  charter  to  erect  it  have  concluded  to  commence  the  work 
as  soon  as  $300,000  is  subscribed,  and  that  amount  has  been  nearly 
if  not  quite  raised.  The  foundation  for  the  abutments  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  built  during  the  present  low  water. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stahl,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  erudite  of  German 
divines  in  tho  Protestant  body,  has  written  a  work  in  which  ho 
claims  an  unlimited  toleration  only  for  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinis- 
tic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  which  be  calls  the  three 
providential  branches  of  Christianity  ;  all  others,  he  thinks,  have 
no  right  whatever  in  a  Christian  state,  and  advocates  the  punish- 
ment of  apostacy  from  the  faith  as  a  crime. 

The  Chinese  idol  worshipped  by  the  Buddhists  in  California  is 
Chingtai,  a  famous  Chinese  warrior,  who  lived  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  conducted  himself  so  bravely  on  earth  that,  at 
his  death,  he  was  elevated  to  divine  honors.  In  the  temple  of  San 
Francisco,  Chingtai  is  exhibited  in  a  sitting  position,  with  a  mag- 
nificent moustache  of  very  long  horse  hair.  He  is  clothed  with 
rich  garments,  and  his  knees  adorned  with  jewels  and  precious 
stones. 

The  Jancsrille  (Wis.)  Free  Press  states  that,  as  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Evansville,  was  returning  home  from  that  city,  a  short  time  since, 
he  met  a  span  of  horses  attached  to  a  wagon  loaded  with  produce, 
and  the  owner,  William  Smith,  a  coqjse,  although  sitting  erect 
and  holding  the  reins.  The  doctor  stopped  the  team,  and  had  Mr. 
Smith  immediately  carried  to  a  house,  but  life  was  extinct.  It 
appears  he  had  been  sick  for  some  time  with  dyspepsia,  and  prob- 
ably died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

A  history  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints,  has  been  pub- 
lished, from  which  it  appears  that  America  contains  68,700  of  that 
sect.  Of  these,  38,000  are  in  Utah,  5000  in  New  York,  4000  in 
California,  5000  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  2000  in  South 
America  and  the  Islands.  Europe  contains  39,000,  of  whom 
32,000  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  5000  in  Scandinavia, 
1000  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  500  in  France,  and  600  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  Asia  thero  are  said  to  be  1000,  in  Africa  100, 
in  Australia  and  Polynesia  2400,  on  travel  1800. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat  records  the  following  "  events,"  which 
took  place  in  that  city  in  one  day  :  "  Muss  kicked  up  between  a 
wagoner  and  furniture  cartman  ;  furniture  car  ran  into  wagon  ; 
wagoner  grew  wrathy — swore  terribly  and  picked  up  a  rock — 
throw  it — was  soon  joined  by  other  wagoners,  when  all  commenced 
throwing  pebbles  ;  hit  furniture  cartman's  horse — animal  didn't 
like  it  and  ran  away  from  it — ran  like  the  deuce — upset  cart — 
spilled  tho  driver  out,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  ;  one  man 
arrested."    Quite  a  perspiry  time  ! 

Charles  M.  Wilson,  passing  through  a  street  in  Philadelphia,  the 
other  day,  heard  issuing  from  a  house  the  cries  of  a  female  in  dis- 
tress. He  opened  the  door,  and  discovered  an  individual  engaged 
in  beating  his  wife.  Mr.  Wilson  seized  the  husband  and  attempted 
to  impress  him  with  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  when  the  wife 
turned  on  her  rescuer  and  demanded  to  know  what  business  ho 
had  there,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  her  remarks  with  a  poker. 
The  knight-errant  retired  immediately,  and  left  the  entertaining 
couple  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  thought  proper. 

Not  long  since  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  was  out,  in  the  town  of 
Victory,  Vt.,  gathering  spruce  gum.  While  thus  engaged  his  dog 
started  up  a  bear  and  immediately  attacked  him.  Tlie  dog  being 
of  small  size,  the  owner  undertook  to  call  him,  and  in  doing  so 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  bear.  The  lad  was  armed  only  with 
a  gumming  pole,  a  stick  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a  knife- 
blade  in  one  end.  The  bear  made  at  him  witli  mouth  wide  open, 
when  tho  lad  thrust  the  knife  end  down  the  bear's  throat,  killing 
him  almost  instantly. 

A  novel  case  of  assault  recently  came  before  a  London  magis- 
trate. Mrs.  Baker  loaned  a  gridiron  to  a  neighbor,  and  the 
neighbor  returned  it  covered  with  candle-grease.  Tho  owner  of 
the  gridiron,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  took  the  gridiron  to  the 
neighbor's  house,  and  used  it  upon  the  latter's  head  with  particu- 
lar ferocity.  Tho  magistrate  thought  it  very  foolish  for  neighbors 
and  friends  to  fall  out  about  such  trifles,  but  a  breach  of  the  peace 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  he  must  therefore 
I  fine  .Mrs.  IJakcr  ten  shilling-',  or  s-:id  her  to  prison  for  ten  days. 


.foreign  Items. 


The  city  of  London  has  presented  a  100  guinea  sword  to  Gen. 
Williams. 

Official  statements  make  tho  Russian  loss  of  men  from  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Pruth  to  May  1st,  1856,  foot  up  277,000. 

The  Brussels  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  have  offered  a  prize  of 
3000  francs  for  tho  discovery  of  Charlemagne's  birthplace. 

Garibaldi  recently  declared  his  conviction  that  tho  day  of  deliv- 
erance was  nigh  at  hand,  as  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  wero  ready 
to  rally  around  the  banner  of  Sardinia. 

The  Ticinese  Gazette  states  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year,  1756  Swiss  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
including  450  Bernese,  and  306  from  the  Grisons. 

At  a  presentation  of  Americans  and  English  at  the  Tuilleries, 
the  emperor  recognized  at  a  glance  Dr.  Parmley,  of  New  York, 
who  had  extracted  a  tooth  for  him  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when 
he  was  an  outcast  in  this  country. 

The  Bishop  of  London  retires  from  the  duties  of  his  lato  see,  on 
a  pension  of  .£6000  per  annum.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  also  re- 
tires on  a  pension  of  .£4500 !  Meek  and  lowly  followers  of  him 
who  bad  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

The  Austrian  Gazette  states  that  for  the  throe  last  years,  in 
which  horseflesh  has  been  sold  at  Vienna,  4925  horses  have  been 
slaughtered,  which  have  furnished  1,902,060  pounds  of  meat,  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  in  3,804,000  portions  of  half  a  pound  each. 

The  British  Parliament  are  following  the  example  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan,  in  granting  religious  toleration — having  adopted  a  bill 
by  which  church  rates  are  permanently  abolished  in  all  parishes  in 
which  none  have  been  levied  during  the  last  five  years. 


Sanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. — Swifl. 
....  Nature  has  only  made  beasts ;  we  are  fowls  to  society. — ■ 
Balzac. 

....  Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for  being 
eminent. — Swift. 

....  The  youthful  portion  of  the  public  is  composed  of  aged 
people.  The  enthusiasm  of  old  men  is  singularly  like  that  of 
infancy. — Gerard  de  Nerval. 

....  Institutions  depend  entirely  on  the  sentiments  which  men 
attach  to  them,  and  the  grandeur  with  which  they  arc  clothed 
by  the  mind. — Balzac. 

....  Men  do  not  dance  or  sing  through  life,  or  an  opera  or  a 
ballet  would  "come  home  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  men"  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  tragedy  or  comedy  does. — llazlitt. 

....  It  is  found  that  the  machine  unmans  the  user.  What  he 
gains  in  making  cloth,  he  loses  in  general  power.  There  should 
be  temperance  in  making  cloih,  as  well  as  eating. — R.  W.  Emerson. 

....  One  never  ought  to  devote  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  in- 
come to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  life,  since  the  extraordinary  will 
be  sure  to  absorb  the  other  third. — Lord  Burleigh. 

....  A  sea  shell  should  be  the  crest  of  England,  not  only  be- 
cause it  represents  a  power  built  on  tho  waves,  but  also  the  hard 
finish  of  the  men. — H.  W.  Ev'aton. 

....  Mean  actions  or  gross  expressions  too  often  unsettle  one's 
theory  of  genius.  We  are  unable  as  well  as  unwilling  to  connect 
the  feeling  of  high  intellect  with  low  moral  sentiment :  the  ono  is 
a  kind  of  desecration  of  tho  other. — Hazlitt. 


Joker's  Siuiget. 


When  the  day  "  breaks,"  what  becomes  of  tho  fragments  ? 

Luttrcll  proposed  for  an  epitaph  on  a  distinguished  diner  out — 
"  He  dined  late  and — died  early." 

He  was  a  wise  man  who  cut  a  hole  in  his  barn  door  for  his  big 
cat,  and  a  lesser  one  for  her  kitten. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Broken  English,"  a  Paris  paper  places 
such  Londoners  as  get  mashed  up  by  railroad  collisions,  or  finan- 
cially bursted. 

Ladies  who  wear  hoops  are  kindly  advised  by  the  Bellows  Falls 
Argus  "  to  look  to  their  rigging."  A  few  days  ago,  tho  editor 
observed  a  lady  sweeping  along  with  the  air  of  a  queen,  with  about 
two  feet  of  whalebone  sticking  out  behind  ! 

What  is  the  reason  that  tho  people  of  Ireland  are  so  very  fond 
of  buttermilk  ?  It  is  only  an  adaptation  of  tastes  to  circumstan- 
ces ;  for  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Irish  cow  gives 
but  her  milk,  and  nothing  else  ! 

Naturalists  have  remarked  that  the  squirrel  is  continually  chat- 
ting to  his  fellow-squin els  in  the  woods.  This,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose,  arises  from  that  animal's  love  of  gostip,  as  lie 
is  notoriously  one  of  the  greatest  tail-bearers  among  his  tribe. 

Louis  Napoleon's  baby  has  received  another  order — the  Order  of 
the  Seraphim,  bestowed  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  It  is  understood 
that  until  further  notice,  no  more  orders  can  be  admitted.  Time 
must  be  allowed  for  baby  to  grow  before  there  is  room  upon  it  for 
another  decoration. — Punch. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  for tub  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  cntire'shect.  which  isof  the  mammoth 
size,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  ami  every  department  is  under 
tho  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  In  the  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  u  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

O"  Sample  copies  sent  when  desirod. 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year   $2  00 

4  subscribers.  li     11    7  00 

10         11         «     "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
thirteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Tub  Fl,\o  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
$4  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  M.  RALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wholesale  Aoknts. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York;  A.  Winch, 
116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ;  Henry  Taylor,  11 1  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
more ;  A.  C.  Baglcy,  1G12  Vino  Street,  between  4th  and  6th,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Boys.  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  R.  K.  Woodward,  cornor4th  and  Chcs- 
nut  Streets,  St  Louis;  Samuel  Ringgold,  Loui.-YiI>  Ky.j  Wallace,  Austen  £i 
Bui  t,  23  Clark  Stoat,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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IRISH  AND  SCOTCH  LABORERS. 

The  two  pictures  on  this  page  arc  sketches  from  the  life.  The 
first,  the  Irish  reaper,  represents  "a broth  of  a  1k>v,"  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Ponnvbrook  Fair,  before  good  Father  Mathcw  had  revo- 
lutionized the  land.  His  hat-band  is  of  wheat  straw.  He  has 
tucked  his  sickle  under  his  arm,  and  is  raising  to  his  lips  a  keg 
containing,  not  water,  but  a  fierv  freight  of  "potheen,"  the 
"mountain  dew"  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  Now-a-days  the 
reaper's  bicker  contains  nothing  but  "  water,  bright  water." 
A  great  change  has  come  over  the  social  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  the  grand  locality  of  their  ancient  saturnalia,  Don- 
nybrook, presents  the.  most  striking  evidenco  of  the  transforma- 
tion. The  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the  exertions  of  the 
friends  of  temperance  have  effected  this  revolution.  The  larger 
picture  represents  the  female  turf-enrriers  of  Lochaber,  Scotland. 
Two  girls,  both  good-looking,  with  huge  baskets  on  their  backs, 
heavilv  laden  with  blocks  of  peat-turf,  are  descending  the  rocky 
side  of  a  hill  to  their  cottage.  These  girls  nre  laying  in  a  winter's 
supply  of  fuel.  The  scene  demonstrates  at  once  the  excessive 
poverty  of  the  people  and  their  singular  provident  habits.  In  the 
north  and  west  parts  of  Scotland,  the  only  material  in  general  use 
for  the  domestic  hearth  is  turf,  or  peat,  called  in  the  Highlands 
foid  and  moin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  so  well-known  a 
natural  feature  as  a  moss  or  bog,  and  the  manner  of  its  formation 
from  the  marshy  deposit  of  vegetable  substances,  accumulating 
for  ages.  Such  a  tract  is  sometimes  of  wide  extent,  and  although 
in  many  cases  shallow,  in  others  the  depth  is  found  astonishingly 
great.  One  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, was  sounded  with  an  auger  of  forty  feet  without  meeting 
other  soil  !  Mosses  are  often  an  unsightly  blemish  on  the  fail- 
fields  of  a  proprietor,  and  arc  frequently  brought  under  tillage, 
and  rendered  excellent  soil  by  agricultural  skill.  This  is  accom- 
plished sometimes  by  cutting  up  the  surface,  which  is  burned,  and 
the  ashes  scattered  around;  at  other  times, judicious  irrigation 
speedily  transforms  the  dusky  heath  into  a  verdant  field  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  great  Blair  Drummond  Moss,  in  Perthshire,  the 
turf  being  cut  deeply  out,  it  was,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
carried  away  by  water,  and  floated  into  the  river  Forth.  When 


the  fuel  is  plentiful,  a  moss  may  b  brought  into  cultivation  with- 
out hardship  to  the  people,  and  should  it  be  wanted  in  future,  the 
peat  will  again  be  found  under  the  surface  soil.  The  destruction 
of  the  Caledonian  forest,  which  covered  the  Highlands,  and  the 
progress  of  improvement,  have  denuded  the  country  of  its  ancient 
wood  ;  and  where  coal  is  wanting,  mosses  afford  a  supply,  as  if 
by  the  order  of  Providence,  of  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  for 
which  no  substitute  is  to  be  found.  In  some  parts,  whero  peat  is 
valuable,  the  several  farms  hare  certain  allotments,  or  "  peat 
banks,"  specified  in  the  tack  or  lease;  but  great  liberality  is  gen- 
erally shown  in  this  matter,  the  poorer  tenantry  being  by  most 
land  owners  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  as  much  as  they 
require  during  the  year.  Some  proprietors  have,  indeed,  restricted 
this  practice,  of  immemorial  observance  ;  at  which  the  people  very 
reasonably  grumble,  as  an  interference  with  their  ancient  rights. 
The  peat  harvest,  to  assume  an  expression,  takes  place  in  the 
months  of  summer,  and  the  cutting  or  "casting"  begins  in  May, 
the  operation  being  performed  with  an  implement  called  torrisgiaii, 
by  which  the  turf  is  cut  into  pieces  in  the  form  of  a  brick,  but  thinner, 
and  some  inches  longer.  The  surface  being  taken  off,  the  torris- 
gian  is  applied,  and  the  spado  part  being  furnished  with  a  sharp 
projection,  at  right  angles,  cuts  the  moin  into  the  shape  described. 
This  is  done  within  a  certain  breadth,  the  workmen  passing  alter- 
nately from  side  to  side,  and  the  operation  is  continued  to  a  suitable 
depth,  the  pieces  being  detached  with  rapidity  and  thrown  to  the 
bank,  where  a  person  dexterously  catches  them  ;  and  when  there 
are  no  wheelbarrows,  and  plenty  of  hands,  the  peats  are  passed 
from  one  to  another,  spread  out  to  harden,  and  then  set  on  end 
by  threes  and  fours  to  dry.  If  the  weather  is  propitious,  and  the 
people  diligent,  they  are  then  removed  home,  and  "  stacked  "  or 
built  up  in  an  oblong  form  beside  the  house,  like  a  small  hut,  and 
protected  from  wet  by  a  covering  of  the  upper  part  of  the  moss. 
They  are  often,  however,  left  in  this  state  on  the  muir.  and  por- 
tions carried  home  when  required  for  use.  The  primitive  stack 
was  conical,  and  hence  called  "  cruach  whoine,"  as  descriptive  of 
its  form.  The  poorer  people  have  their  "  firing  "  cut  and  taken 
home  for  them  by  their  friendly  neighbors,  and  there  is  often  seen 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  such  as  a  socialist  might  envy.    A  certain 


farmer  wishes  to  have  the  whole  quantity  of  fuel  which  he  requires 
cut  up  at  once,  lie  therefore  intimates  his  desire,  when  all  the  ad- 
jacent tenants  turn  out,  both  men  and  women,  and  the  work  is 
speedily  accomplished,  generally  in  one  day.  This  affords  a 
scene  of  great  animation,  for  casks  of  whiskey  and  ale,  bread, 
cheese,  fisli  and  mutton,  arc  provided  in  cheering  abundance;  and 
now-a-days  the  portion  of  the  laborers  are  provided  with  their 
valued  beverage,  the  heart-healing  tea.  This  is  a  mutual  s«rvice 
rendered  to  each  other  with  great  delight,  and  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Peat  fuel  is  burned  on  the 
hearth,  and  considerable  skill  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  its  right 
management.  It  makes  a  cheerful  fire,  throwing  out  great  heat, 
with  a  smell  which  pervades  the  whole  house,  but  is  not  disagree- 
able, and  its  effects  are  said  to  be  less  injurious  than  those  of  coal. 
The  ashes  are  carefully  preserved  and  are  a  nseful  manure, 
especially  when  mixed  with  sea-weed  or  with  other  substances. 
The  Scotch  peasantry  are  famous  for  their  habits  of  thrift ;  indeed, 
without  the  most  rigid  economy  and  self-denial,  numbers  of  them 
would  perish  of  actual  starvation. 
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GRANT  THORBURN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  for  us  by 
Barry,  from  a  painting  by  Freeman,  and  is  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  well- 
known  original.  Mr.  Thorburn  was  born  in  Scotland, 
but  has  for  many  years  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Gait,  the  Scotch  novelist,  introduced  him  into 
a  romance  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Laurie  Todd," 
but  his  actual  career,  which,  in  some  respects,  has  been 
"  stranger  than  fiction,"  has  been  delineated  in  an  au- 
tobiography, published  in  New  York.  Arriving  in  this 
country  just  after  attaining  his  majority,  with  nothing 
but  his  trade  (that  of  a  nail-maker)  to  rely  upon,  he 
worked  his  way  up  to  competence  by  diligence,  indus- 
try and  resolution.  For  many  years  he  was  a  leading 
seedsman  and  florist  in  New  York,  having  been  acci- 
dentally led  to  the  adoption  of  that  business.  He 
still  pursues  this  occupation  in  New  Haven,  Ct.  Though 
far  advanced  in  life,  he  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties,  as  the  readers  of  the  "  Pictorial  "  and  "  Flag 
of  our  Union,"  who  have  perused  his  spirited  original 
sketches  of  the  olden  time  in  New  York,  have  had  oc- 
casion to  note.  In  reply  to  some  inquiries  which  we  ad- 
dressed him,  Mr.  Thorburn  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda,  written  in  his  characteristic  style : 
"I  was  born  in  Scotland  18th  February,  1773,  arriv- 
ed in  New  York  in  my  22d  year,  a  wrought-nail  maker 
by  trade.  Could  only  read  the  Bible  and  write  my 
own  name.  In  1 802  ths  cut  nails  cut  me  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  God  transformed  me  into  a  seedsman — 
have  married  three  Yankee  lasses — one  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1797,  one  on  the  14th  May,  1802,  and  one  on 
the  12th  June,  1853,  and  the  honeymoon  is  still  in  the 
ascendant.  Have  six  children,  forty  grand-children, 
and  twelve  great-grand-Scotch-Yankees.  I  have  been 
only  six  days  confined  by  sickness  since  I  saw  Amer- 
ica ;  I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life  ;  I  never  eat  enough ; 
I  have  drank  six  gills  of  coffee  daily  for  thirty  years 
past,  and  smoked  six  pipes  of  tobacco  every  day 
through  the  last  sixty  years  (  a  slow  poison  in  my  case). 
I  walk  without  a  staff ;  I  sleep  without  racking,  and 
eat  my  food  without  the  help  of  brandy  or  bitters.  I 
wear  flannel  next  my  skin  summer  and  winter  from 
my  nock  to  my  ankles,  hence  I  never  felt  a  rheumatic 

5iin.  The  first  night  I  slept  on  shore  was  the  17th  of 
une,  1794;  the  garret  was  covered  with  shingles,  the 


roof  within  five  feet  of  the  floor;  there  was  no  bed  in 
the  garret — I  spread  my  ship  mattress  on  the  floor  and 
laid  down  ;  the  night  was  very  hot,  and  the  room  alive 
with  fleas,  bedbugs  and  mosquitoes  ;  sleep  fled  from 
mine  eyes.  At  midnight  the  lightning  flashed,  the 
thunder  roared,  and  hail  and  rain  drops  beat  on  that 
shingle  roof.  1  knew  not  what  it  meant — we  have  no 
shingle  roofs  in  Scotland,  no  such  heavy  rain,  nor  light- 
ning flashing,  nor  loud  thunder.  The  windows  being 
open  the  garret  seemed  on  fire — I  trembled  in  every 
limb.  The  storm  cleared  and  day  broke  at  three  A.  M. 
I  rose — head  ache,  bone-ache,  and  spirits  sunk  down  to 
my  heels.  I  wished  myself  at  hame  again  ;  I  had  nev- 
er been  twenty  miles  from  the  house  where  I  was  born 
till  I  started  for  America.  Being  a  stranger,  I  was 
loth  to  disturb  the  family  by  going  out  so  early  ;  to  im- 
prove an  hour  I  opened  my  small  box  of  books,  think- 
ing they  wanted  ail  ing,  having  been  fourteen  weeks  in 
the  damp  hold  of  the  ship.  On  the  top  lay  a  small 
pocket  Bible ;  I  opened  the  book.  My  eye  lit  on  the 
words,  'Mij  son.'  I  thought  my  father  spuke ;  his  piou? 
hands  placed  the  book  where  it  might  draw  my  first  at- 
tention. I  read  to  the  end,  when,  looking  up — I  had 
been  reading  the  third  chapter  of  Proivrtjs.  The  effect 
was — my  headache  fled,  pain  disappeared  and  my  spir- 
its rose  ninety-nine  per  cent,  above  par ;  I  grasped  my 
nail-hammer  and  went  forth  to  earn  my  first  sixpence 
in  America,  resolving  to  take  this  chapter  for  my  guide 
and  the  sixth  verse  for  my  pilot.  It  is  sixty-two  years 
since  that  morning,  and  often,  very  often,  when  not 
knowing  whither  to  turn,  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
on  turning  to  this  chapter,  I  found  written :  '  This  is 
the  way — walk  ye  in  it.'  " 


GRANT  THORBURN. 


MORMONS  CROSSING  THE  PRAIRIE. 

The  striking  scene  on  this  page  was  drawn  for  us  re- 
cently at  Fort  des  Moines,  and  may  he  relied  on  for  its 
fidelity.  It  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  transit  of 
a  company  of  Mormons,  numbering  about  six  hundred, 
men,  women  and  children,  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake, 
1400  miles  from  the  fort.  They  travelled  on  foot,  each 
family  drawing  a  handcart  containing  household  goods, 
etc.  The  train  presented  a  novel  sight  as  it  moved  on 
over  the  great  overland  route  to  the  Pacific,  and  though 
the  dwellers  on  the  line  see  many  different  kinds  of  con- 
veyances, tho  Mormon  equipage  was  something  new. 


MORMONS  CROSSING  THE  PLAINS. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  rictorial  ] 

THE  LOST  HEIR; 

— OR,  THE — 

A  TALE  OF  1812. 

BT  MRU.  C'AKOLINE  OI'.NK. 
[COXTIXIEII.] 
CHARTER  VIII. 

utEiniw  iriwiw  mr.  uiin  ash  ishmabx  withers. 

An  hour  or  so  after  Bessie  returned  home,  Ishmael  Withers 
called  and  inquired  for  her  father. 

"  My  hushund,"  said  Bin.  Ilamleii,  "  is  in  the  library,  and  re- 
quested nic  to  tell  you,  if  you  called,  that  he  would  seo  you  there." 

Mr.  Ilatnlen,  who  had  hoard  him  enter,  came  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  invited  him  to  walk  up. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Withers,  seating  himself  in  the  romfortahlc 
arm-chair  which  Mr.  Hamlen  otFercd  him,  "  have  you  spoken  to 
your  daughter  yet,  on  the  suhject  I  named  to  you  1" 

"  No,  not  yet — hut  I've  thought  ahout  it,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  thnt  we  had  better  give  her  time  to  get  her  thoughts 
off  of  this  Wilton  Richmond.  Besides,  we  may  as  well,  in  the 
first  place,  come  to  a  fair  understanding  between  ourselves." 

"  This,  sir,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  clear,  sheer  evasion. 
I  am  not  to  be  trilled  with,  Mr.  Hamlen." 

And  Withers  knit  his  brows,  and  a  fiery  gleam  shot  from  his 
eyes,  which  materially  detracted  from  that  look  of  meekness  which 
ho  usually  endeavored  to  assume 

"  You  arc  mistaken,  Mr.  Withers.  I  am  sure  I  never  entertain- 
ed the  thought  of  evading  the  matter.  It  will  be  no  fault  of  mine 
if  Bessie  doesn't  consent  to  accept  you  for  a  husband." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  believe  I  haven't  named  to 
you  that  I  have  recently  received  a  letter  containing  rather  pleas- 
ing intelligence  respecting  this  Wilton  Richmond  !" 

"  No — what  is  it  (" 

"  I  will  read  the  letter  to  you — that  is,  all  you  will  care  to  hear. 
It  is  from  a  man  I  have  dealings  with,  and  part  of  it  relates  to 
my  own  affairs." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took 
thence  a  number  of  papers,  among  which  were  several  letters.  He 
looked  them  over,  and  then  once  more  put  his  hand  into  his  pock- 
et, which  he  found  was  empty. 

"Can  it  ho  possible  that  I've  lost  that  letter?"  said  he,  his 
pale  countenance  growing  still  more  cadaverous  than  usual. 

"  You  may  have  left  it  at  your  hoarding-house.  You  of  course 
rcmeinlier  what  was  in  it  .'" 

"  O,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  do — but  then,  as  I  said,  a  part  of  it  relates 
to  my  own  affairs — you  know  I  have  been  dabbling  a  little  in  the 
fur  trade — and  when  I  make  a  bargain,  I  prefer  to  have  the  know- 
ledge of  its  details  confined  to  the  parties  immediately  interested ; 
otherwise,  before  I'm  aware,  a  dozen  spoons  will  be  dipping  in  the 
same  dish  with  me.  Besides,  it  isn't  exactly  safe  to  have  it  known 
that  I  have  dealings  with  thoso  Indians  who  have  accepted  bribes 
of  the  British." 

"  That  is  true.  But  what  is  this  pleasant  intelligence  about 
Wilton,  which  you  spoko  of?" 

"  Nothing,  only  he  has  fallen  into  safe  hands — that  is,  as  far  as 
your  interests  and  mine  arc  concerned." 

"Have  the  red-skins  run  across  him?" 

"  Yes,  and  they'll  take  good  care  of  him." 

"  They  wont  murder  him  ?" 

This  was  said  with  a  slight  shudder,  and  he  looked  Withers 
keenly  in  the  face,  as  if  ho  imagined  that  the  true  answer  to  his 
question  might  be  found  there,  rather  than  in  his  words.  But 
Withers  had  already  so  far  recovered  from  the  sudden  agitation 
caused  by  finding  that  tho  letter  was  missing,  as  to  assuiuo  that 
impassive  look,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  mask  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  he  answered  carelessly  : 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  there  was  no  danger  of  that.  He  was  alono 
when  they  came  across  him,  and  they  might  have  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  had  they  chose.  You  may  as  well  hint  to  Miss  Bessie 
the  fellow's  fate,  or  rather,  as  n  drowning  person  will  catch  at 
a  straw,  the  communication  Iietter  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  her  the  impression  that  the  red  skins  didn't  spare  him.  As 
long  as  she  thinks  lie  is  alive,  I  shall  stand  no  chance  with  her." 

"  That  is  exactly  my  opinion.  I  will  give  her  to  understand 
that  there's  no  hope  of  her  ever  seeing  him  again— that  he  has 
been  put  out  of  the  way." 

"  It  will,  at  least,  prepare  her  mind  for  what  you  are  to  say  in 
my  behalf,  or  rather  in  your  own." 

"  We  may  as  well  say  in  yours  and  mine  too,  I  should  think." 

"  Well,  we  wont  waste  words  in  drawiug  nice  distinctions.  As 
I  have  told  you  more  than  once,  a  powerful  squadron,  now  in 
preparation,  will  enter  Chesapeake  Bay  early  in  the  spring,  and 
it  depends  mainly  on  yourself  whether  these  fine  buildings  of 
yours,  after  being  plundered  of  whatever  is  valuable,  arc  spared 
or  reduced  to  ashes." 

"  But  are  you  certain,  even  if  my  daughter  were  your  wife,  that 
you  have  enough  influence  with  him  who  is  to  command  the 
squadron,  to  persuade  him  not  to  destroy  my  property  i" 

"  I  sba'n't  ||avc  to  resort  to  much  persuasion,  I'm  thinking." 

"  How  will  you  manage,  then  I" 

"  Just  whisper  a  few  words  iu  his  car,  whjeh,  if  known,  would 
place  liis  neck  within  the  compass  of  a  halter." 

"  But  what  if  Bessie  refuses  the  offer  of  your  hand,  ?  {  cannot 
be  so  mush  of  a  tyrant  as  to  compel  her  t^  accept  if.'< 


"  I  can  only  say,  if  she  docs  refuse  it  she  and  her  parents  will 
be  reduced  to  beggary.  I  mean,  of  course,  if  your  lives  are  spar- 
ed, which  it  isn't  very  likely  they  will  be,  for  General  Cockburn 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  of  the  red-skins  to  uid  him,  and  be 
isn't  the  person  to  balk  them,  if  they  wish  to  take  a  few  scalps." 

"And  you  would  permit  this  to  be  done,  when  the  few  magic 
words  you  referred  to  would  prevent  it  ? 

"  Why  shouldn't  I,  unless  I  am  rewarded  for  my  trouble  in  the 
way  I  wish  ?  They  who  desire  me  to  do  them  a  good  turu,  must 
show  themselves  willing  to  do  me  one.  This  disinterested  benev- 
olence I  don't  understand,  nor  have  I  any  ambition  to  understand 
it.  If  you  Ixive  any  powers  of  persuasion,  you  had  better  hunt 
them  up  I  have  already  given  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not 
to  bo  trifled  with,  and  if  you  don't  believe  nic  now,  the  time  will 
surely  come  when  you  will." 

During  this  colloquy  his  usual  appearance  of  hypocritical  meek- 
ness had  been  gradually  thrown  off  and  an  air  of  bold  audacity 
substituted  in  its  stead.  He  thought  that  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  if  ho  intended  to  succeed,  he  must  appeal  to  Mr. 
Ham  ten's  fears.  Though  cowardly  to  the  last  degrco  when  ex- 
posed to  immediate  danger,  no  one,  when  he  thought  it  would 
subserve  any  desirable  purpose,  could  better  put  on  the  airs  of  a 
braggadocio. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can — I  will  speak  to  my  daughter,"  said  Mr. 
Hamlen,  his  voice  and  whole  appearance  expressive  of  an  abjeet 

spirit. 

"  And  when  ?" 

"  To  night,  if  you  wish." 

"This  evening,  if  you  say  so." 

"  Well,  I  do  say  so.  It  has  been  too  long  deferred.  But  mind 
that  you  don't  forget  your  promise,  as  you  did  before." 

Mr.  Hamlen  did  not  forget  it.  The  moment  Withers  was 
gone,  he  sought  his  daughter  and  told  her  that  after  tea  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  her.  After  what  Dame  Anstis 
had  told  her,  she  suspected  what  was  to  form  the  theme  of  con- 
versation, and  would  gladly  have  avoided  the  interview.  There 
was  no  alternative,  however,  and  she  could  only  promise  com- 
pliance. She  would  have  preferred  to  have  her  mother  present, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect,  but  the  consciousness  that  he 
was  about  to  overstep  the  legitimate  bounds  of  parental  control, 
caused  him  to  withhold  his  consent. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Bessie  entered  her  father's  presence, 
lie  at  once  approached  the  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  call  her 
attention,  for  it  was  a  painful  one,  and  he  was  desirous  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Your  mother,"  said  ho,  "  told  me  what  your  cousin  Edith 
wrote  you  respecting  Wilton  Richmond.  Since  then,  I've  had 
news  which  is  more  explicit." 

"Mr.  Withers  told  you — did  he  not?" 

There  was  something — probably  unintentional — in  the  peculiar 
intonation  of  Bessie's  voice,  as  she  asked  this  question,  which 
caused  her  father  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  carpet  and  fix 
them  on  her  face  ;  but  ho  could  see  nothing  there  to  confirm  th« 
half  formed  suspicion  that  she  did  not  thiuk  ho  had  derived  his 
information  from  a  very  respectable  source. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  after  the  momentary  scrutiny,  "as  was  sus- 
pected by  Edith  and  her  friends,  ho  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians, and  his  fate  is,  without  doubt,  scaled  ere  now." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  You  can  certainly  understand  without  my  going  into  a  mi- 
nute explanation  of  so  unpleasant  an  affair.  You  know,  as  well 
as  I,  how  much  mercy  can  be  expected  from  those  who  captured 

him." 

"The  Indians  sometimes  adopt  a  captive  into  their  tribe,  and 
sometimes,  watchful  as  they  arc,  a  prisouer  has  been  known  to 
make  his  escape." 

"  The  instances  arc  so  rare,  they're  not  worth  mentioning.  But 
it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  yon,  whatever,  as  far  as  your  future 
prospects  in  life  are  concerned,  whether  he  is  living  or  not.  Not 
long  siucc  I  forbade  all  correspondence  between  you,  and  even 
if  ho  is  alive,  I  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing  my  prohibi- 
tion. I  havo  othor  views  for  you,  and  if  I  hadn't,  Wilton  Rich- 
mond could  never  be  my  son-in-law.  It  was  an  unheard-of  piece 
of  effrontery  for  him  to  aspire  to  such  an  honor." 

"  Everybody  who  has  ever  known  anything  aliout  him,  gives  him 
a  good  name." 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  choose  that  my  only  child  should 
be  the  wife  of  a  poor  fisherman's  son." 

"  I  never  heard  it  mentioned  before  that  he  was  tho  son  of  a 
poor  fisherman." 

"No — he  thought  proper  to  conceal  it.  I  didn't  know  it  till 
Mr.  Withers  told  me.  If  I  had,  he  never  would  have  lieen  ad- 
mitted beneath  my  roof,  even  as  a  common  acquaintance,  much 
more,  as  a  suitor  to  my  daughter." 

"I  cannot  thiuk  that  Wilton  had  any  wish  to  conceal  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  origin.  He  was  too  frank  and  open  for  that.  At 
BUT  rate,  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  houses  of  the  first 
families.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  at  Mr.  Marsh  ton's, 
whose  son  was  his  most  intimate  friend." 

"  Mr.  Marshton  and  his  sou  are  not  people  for  me  to  copy.  If 
a  young  man  looks  and  appears  tolerably  well,  and  they  know 
nothing  against  his  character,  it  is  all  one  to  them  whether  he  is 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  or  a  chimney-sweep.  But,  if  you  please, 
we'll  say  nothing  more  ahout  this  Wilton  Richmond  for  the 
present.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  other  views  for  you.  Mr.  With- 
ers, who  owns  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Virginia,  though  distin- 
guished for  his  prudence  and  discretion,  is  willing  to  marry  you — 
to  make  you,  young  and  volatile  as  you  are,  the  mistress  of  his 
princely  estate." 

An  answer  full  of  keen  and  cutting  sarcasm  rose  to  the  lips  of 


Bessie,  but  the  habitual  deference  and  respect  with  which  educa- 
tion had  taught  her  to  treat  her  parents,  prevented  its  expression, 
and  she  merely  said  that  she  thought  Mr.  Withers  had  better  se- 
lect some  one  for  a  wife,  whose  tastes  were  congenial  with  his 
own,  and  who  could  preside  with  more  dignity  at  the  head  of  his 
princely  establishment  than  she  could. 

Mr.  Hamlen  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then  rose  and  took 
several  turns  across  the  room,  in  order  to  call  to  his  aid  a  little 
more  resolution  than  he  really  felt,  for  he  could  not  but  realize  thut 
Ishmael  Withers  was  not  the  man  whom  any  young  lady  of  tasto 
and  refinement  would  select  for  a  husband. 

"Bessie,"  said  lie,  when  he  had  arrived  opposite  the  placo 
where  she  sat,  "  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  Mr. 
Withers." 

"  Then  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  do  what  will  make  my 
whole  life  miserable." 

"  I  have  a  reason,  and  a  very  weighty  one,  for  requiring  you  to 
do  this." 

"  It  should  be  a  weighty  one,  which  would  compel  me  to  marry 
a  man,  whom  I  believe  to  be  unworthy  any  woman's  love  or 
esteem." 

"  You  arc  prejudiced  against  Mr.  Withers,  because  his  personal 
appearance  isn't  in  his  favor." 
"  It  isn't  that." 

"  Will  you  l>e  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  what  it  is  then  V 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  a  bad  man." 

"  Have  you  any  proof  that  he  is,  or  is  your  opinion  founded  on 

mere  caprice  V 

Bessie  could  have  told  him  that  she  had  proof,  but  she  recalled 
to  mind  the  caution  of  Dame  Anstis,  and  refrained. 

"  You  can  certainly  answer  my  question,"  said  he,  seeing  that 
she  hesitated. 

"  I  disliked  him  the  first  time  I  saw  him,"  she  replied.  "  There 
was  something  in  his  appearance  which  I  cannot  well  describe, 
that  made  me  recoil  from  him." 

"  That  was  merely  a  foolish  whim.  You  will  get  over  it  when 
you  become  better  acquainted  with  him." 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  ever  get  over  it,  for  the  dislike  that 
I  at  first  felt  soon  amounted  to  loathing.  Tell  me,  my  father, 
I  entreat  you,  by  what  fatality  has  it  become  necessary  for  me  to 
lie  bound  for  life  to  one  I  hate  and  despise  ?" 

"  To  save  your  mother,  and  me,  and  yourself  from  iuin." 

"  There  can  be  no  greater  ruin  for  ine  than  to  bo  the  wife  of 
Ishmael  Withers." 

'•  Well,  if  you  like  the  phrase  better,  it  will  save  us  from  being 
reduced  to  poverty." 

"  Were  I  obliged  to  choose  between  him  and  the  most  abject 
poverty — such  as  would  oblige  me  to  beg  my  bread  from  door  to 
door — I  should  not  hesitate,  I  would  choose  the  poverty." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  your  parents  are  too  advanced  in 
years  to  give  up  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  with  the  same 
indifference  as  a  girl  in  her  teens.  We  couldn't  endure  the  pri- 
vations and  hardships  it  would  involve." 

"  But  how  can  your  property  be  subject  to  this  bad  man's 
control  ?" 

"  You  may  be  aware,  that  since  our  rulers,  in  the  superabun- 
dance of  their  wisdom,  hnvc  seen  fit  to  plunge  our  country  into 
this  unhappy  war,  that  property  on  the  sea-coast  is  liable  to  bo 
destroyed." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"And  have  you  heard  that  early  in  the  spring  it  maybe  our 
bay  will  be  entered  by  a  large  squadron  which  will  sweep  every- 
thing before  it  ?" 

"  I've  heard  there  was  reason  to  fear  it  would." 

"  Villages,  country-scats  and  farm-houses  will  first  be  plunder- 
ed and  then  destroyed.  My  property  must  share  the  fate  of  the 
rest,  unless  you  will  consent  to  save  it  by  marrying  Mr.  Withers." 

"  I  cannot  sec  how,  unless  he  has  some  secret  understanding 
with  the  enemy." 

"  It  is  true  that  the  person  who  is  to  command  the  squadron  is 
his  friend,  and  will,  at  his  intercession,  spare  whatever  belongs  to 
me." 

"  I  understand  now — but  O,  my  father,  can  you  indeed  consent 
to  save  these  buildings,  beautiful  and  costly  as  they  arc,  at  such 
a  price  ?" 

"  I  merely  wish  you  to  marry  a  man  of  wealth,  who  would  deny 
you  nothing." 

"  Ho  could  not  be  less  hateful  to  me,  if  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
were  at  his  disposal.  But,  father,  even  if  your  buildings  arc  de- 
stroyed, these  broad  acres,  which  extend  on  every  hand  almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  cannot  be  burnt  up.  You  would  be  a 
rich  man  still." 

"  It  would  be  like  beginning  life  anew.  I  am  too  old  for  that. 
I  should  lie  utterly  disheartened.  Gi»;c  yourself  time  to  think  of  it, 
Bessie.  You  surely  cannot  decide  to  let  the  home  inherited  from 
my  father  be  destroyed." 

These  were  Mr.  Hamlcn's  words,  but  ho  kept  back  the  more 
powerful  motive  which  impelled  him  to  urge  his  daughter  to  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  He  did  not  daro  to  tell  her  that  he  feared  tho 
malice  of  Withers,  should  his  wishes  be  defeatcu,  even  more  than 
he  did  the  danger  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  his  proper- 
ty, lest,  by  changing  her  aversion  and  disgust  into  horror,  it  should 
tend  to  overthrow  his  own  purpose.  He  was  even  conscious,  as 
he  sat  in  the  silence  and  gathering  gloom  of  his  own  apartment, 
after  his  daughter  had  left  him,  of  a  sensation  akin  to  this  himself, 
when  he  recalled  the  words  of  Withers,  and  remembered  the  cold 
yet  fierce  glitter  of  his  eyes. 

He  tried  to  banish  a  feeling  which  he  whisporcd  to  himself  was 
foolish  and  absurd,  but  his  efforts,  instead  of  being  successful, 
had  a  contrary  effect,  till,  at  last,  it  almost  appeared  to  liim  that 
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some  horriMo  though  invisible  power,  ivith  serpent  folds  was  tight- 
ening around  him.  Mr.  Hamlen,  who  had,  heretofore,  always 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  very  agreeable,  gentlemanly  and  amiable  man.  What  he  lacked 
most,  was  energy  of  character.  He  had  never  "  learned  to  stand 
alone." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOW  WITHERS  CAME  INTO  POSSESSION  OF  HIS  ESTATE. 

Bessie  could  not  help  thinking  that  what  Withers  had  told  her 
father  respecting  Wilton  Richmond,  had  no  foundation  in  truth. 
She,  however,  subsequently  learned  that  it  was,  at  least,  partly 
true.  During  the  recent  interview  with  her  father,  she  had  learned 
for  the  first  time,  that  Withers  owned  a  plantation  in  Virginia. 
But  he  had  never  told  Mr.  Hamlen  how  he  came  in  possession  of 
it,  nor  was  it  at  that  time  fully  known,  except  to  himself  and  two 
others.  Some  of  the  circumstances  were  known  to  Dame  Anstis, 
and  these  she  related  to  Bessie  the  next  time  the  young  girl  made 
her  a  visit.    We  will  give  the  story  in  her  own  words. 

"A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Edgar  Pcrcival,"  said  she,  "for- 
merly owned  the  estate  now  in  possession  of  Ishmacl  Withers. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  PercivaFs  life,  Withers  was  his 
steward.  About  a  year  previous  to  his  decease,  being  incapaci- 
tated from  failing*health  to  attend  to  his  business,  he  gave  the  en- 
tire management  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  his  steward, 
whom  be  knew  to  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  who  was,  as  he  be- 
lieved, trustworthy. 

"  Mr.  Percival's  only  heir  was  a  grandson,  at  this  time  about 
three  years  old,  both  of  whose  parents  were  dead.  A  girl,  who 
had  been  Mrs.  Percival's  nursery-maid,  continued  to  have  tbo  care 
of  the  little  Edgar  after  the  decease  of  his  parents.  When  the 
weather  was  fine,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  child  to  the 
woods  and  the  fields,  where  she  often  remained  hours  at  a  time. 
In  this  she  was  encouraged  by  his  grandfather,  for  it  was  plain  to 
sec,  by  the  vigor  of  his  little  limbs  and  his  blooming  complexion, 
that  the  pure,  fresh  air  had  a  salutary  influence  on  his  health. 
The  favorite  resort  of  the  girl  was  a  little  woodland  glade,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  a  few  rods  from  a  beautiful  stream  of  water. 
The  shore  of  this  stream  directly  opposite  the  glade  was  bold  and 
rocky,  rising  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  ten  or  a  dozen  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  only  a  short  distance  from 
this,  the  river  was  margined  by  white  and  shining  sand,  perfectly 
smooth  and  level. 

One  day,  the  girl  with  her  young  charge  sought,  as  usual,  her 
favorite  retreat.  It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  soft,  velvet 
grass  at  the  entrance  of  the  glade  was  flushed  with  violets.  She 
filled  the  child's  lap  with  them,  and  then,  throwing  herself  on  the 
flowery  turf  beside  him,  with  the  help  of  a  few  long  and  shining 
blades  of  grass,  she  entwined  some  of  them  into  a  wreath  which 
she  rested  lightly  on  his  soft,  sunny  curls. 

"  '  Now  Anzy  must  have  some  of  the  flowers  on  her  head,'  said 
the  delighted  child,  clapping  hit  chubby  hands. 

"  '  Anzy  will,'  was  the  girl's  reply. 

"  And  she  bent  down  her  head  so  as  to  enable  him  to  arrange 
the  flowers  as  fancy  willed  among  the  shining  braids  of  her  black 
hair.  It  amused  him  for  a  long  time,  and  he  laughed  gleefully 
when  he  bad  finished,  but  the  soporific,  influences  of  the  low  and 
peaceful  murmur  of  the  river  mingling  with  the  mysterious  har- 
monies of  that  wind-harp  of  the  woods — a  lofty  pine,  which  rose 
near  where  the}'  sat — were  irresistible.  The  white  lids  drooped 
over  his  eyes,  blue  as  the  violets,  and  then  Anzy,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom, made  him  a  kind  of  hammock  by  fastening  the  four  corners 
of  a  large  shawl  to  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  about  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  She  had  just  placed  her  young  charge  in  his 
aerial  bed,  and  seating  herself  on  a  rock  close  at  hand,  had  taken 
from  her  reticule  a  sash  she  was  hemming  for  him,  when  a  girl  of 
eight  or  ten  years  old  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  glade. 

"  '  Grandmother  wants  you  to  come  over  to  our  house,'  said 
she. 

"  '  For  what  ?'  inquired  Anzy. 

"  '  She's  sick,  and  wants  3'ou  to  make  her  some  herb  tea.' 

"  '  I  don't  see  that  I  can  go  and  leave  Edgar.' 

"  '  But  he's  asleep,  isn't  lie  V 

"  '  Yes,  but  he  may  wake  while  I'm  gone." 

"  '  Grandmother  is  dreadful  bad,'  said  the  girl.  '  I'm  afraid 
she'll  die.    It  wont  take  you  but  a  little  time.' 

"'Well,' said  Anzy,  after  a  minute's  reflection,  '  if  you  will 
stop  here  and  watch  Edgar,  I  will  go.' 

"  '  Grandmother  said  I  must  come  right  back,  tho  minute  I'd 
told  you.' 

"Anzy  went  and  looked  at  the  child  and  found  that  he  was 
sleeping  quietly.  It  was  seldom  that  he  waked  under  an  hour, 
and  she  concluded  to  go.  /Ppafh  which  crossed  the  woodland 
led  directly  to  the  houso,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  was 
there.  As  the  girl  had  told  her,  her  grandmother  either  was,  or 
appeared  to  be  so  ill,  that  unless  she  could  obtain  speedy  relief,  it 
didn't  seem  possible  that  she  could  live  only  a  short  time.  Anzy 
insisted  on  sending  for  a  doctor  at  once,  but  this  the  old  lady 
opposed  with  so  much  earnestness  and  even  vehemence,  that  she 
was  forced  to  give  it  up. 

"  '  It's  on'y  one  of  my  bad  spells,'  said  she.  '  Some  good  hot 
airb  drink  will  soon  bring  uio  out  of  it.' 

"  The  herb-tea  was  soon  made,  but  it  did  not,  according  to  the 
patient's  account,  possess  its  usual  efficacy.  She  must,  she  said, 
make  trial  of  a  different  and  stronger  kind.  To  Anzy  it  appear- 
ed inhuman  to  leave  her  in  such  apparent  agony,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  despatch  she  prepared  and  administered  the  more 
powerful  remedy. 

"  '  There,  I  feel  kind  «'  easier  now,'  said  the  old  ladv,  '  and  I 


rather  think  I  can  get  along  now  with  what  my  granddartcr  can 
do  for  me.' 

"  '  I'll  speak  to  Mr.  Pcrcival  about  it,'  said  Anzy,  'and  he  will 
let  Aunt  Sibby  come  over  and  nurse  you.' 

"  '  No,  no,'  she  replied,  '  there  wont  be  a  bit  of  need  of  it. 
These  spells  come  upon  me  all  at  once,  as  'twere,  and  they  leave 
me  full  as  sudden.  This  time  I  was  taken  worse  than  common, 
and  as  I  knew  'twas  your  time  to  be  out  in  the  woods  with  the 
young  squire — I  al'ays  call  him  so  when  spcakin'  of  him,  kind  of 
out  of  respect,  you  know — and  that  in  a  likely  way  he'd  be  takin' 
his  arternoon  nap,  I  concluded  I'd  send  for  you,  for  I  knew  you 
were  too  pitiful  and  kind-hearted  to  let  a  poor  woman  like  me 
sutler,  when  I've  nobody  on  airth  to  lift  a  finger  to  help  me,  but 
this  child.' 

"  Anzy  impatiently  waited  to  hear  her  speech  out,  and  then, 
with  all  the  speed  of  which  she  was  capable,  sot  out  for  the  place 
where  she  had  loft  Edgar.  If  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost, 
she  knew  that  the  time  of  her  absence  would  not  fall  short  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  she  drew  near  the  spot,  she 
half  expected  to  hear  the  child's  voice  calling  her.  She  felt  re- 
lieved when  she  found  that  all  remained  silent,  and  proceeded  a 
little  more  slowly,  for  she  was  almost  out  of  breath.  Two  min- 
utes more  and  she  had  entered  the  glade.  The  first  tiling  that 
caught  her  eye  was  one  corner  of  the  shawl  in  which  she  had  left 
Edgar  sleeping,  dragging  on  the  ground. 

"  How  could  she  have  been  so  careless  as  to  tie  it  so  loosely  as 
to  allow  the  knot  to  slip,  was  the  question  she  asked  herself  as 
she  bounded  to  the  spot,  almost  without  touching  the  ground. 
The  fall  might  have  killed  him,  was  the  thought  that  struck  her, 
otherwise  why  should  he  be  so  silent  "?  From  this  fear  she  was 
at  once  relieved,  there  being  no  vestige  of  the  child,  except  the 
wreath  of  violets  she  had  suffered  to  remain  round  his  head,  and 
which  now  lay  on  the  ground  close  to  the  corner  of  the  shawl. 
His  little  blue  cap,  ornamented  with  a  small  ostrich  plume,  which 
she  had  left  lying  close  to  the  spot  where  they  sat,  while  she  wove 
the  wreath  of  violets,  was  no  longer  there.  Before  wandering 
awav  he  must  have  seen  it  and  put  it  on. 

"  She  went  to  the  entrance  of  the  glade,  but  he  was  no  where 
to  be  seen.  She  called  him  by  name,  but  no  laughing  infantile 
voice  responded  to  the  call.  Suddenly  a  new  fear  assailed  her, 
as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  bright  river  flowing  near.  With  wildly 
throbbing  pulses  she  hastened  to  tho  steep  embankment  which 
overlooked  its  waters.  She  could  see  nothing  there,  but  at  a 
short  distance  down  the  stream  she  saw  something  floating,  which 
she  thought  looked  like  the  child's  cap.  It  was  within  a  short 
distance  of  that  part  of  the  shore  which  was  low  and  level.  She 
was  soon  there,  and  then  all  doubt  was  at  an  end.  She  could  see 
plainly  that  it  was  the  child's  cap.  It  was  just  possible  that  he 
might  have  thrown  it  from  the  embankment.  This  shadow  of  a 
hope,  so  eagerly  welcomed,  was  the  next  moment  destroyed. 

"As  she  looked  to  see  if  anything  was  at  hand  with  which  she 
could  reach  the  cap  and  draw  it  to  the  shore,  she  saw  a  blue 
sword-knot  which  had  ornamented  the  handle  of  a  wooden  weap- 
on that  be  delighted  to  have  belted  to  bis  side,  in  imitation  of  his 
elders,  which  was  lying  close  to  the  water's  edge.  On  stooping 
down  to  pick  it  up  she  discovered  several  tiny  footprints,  which 
she  knew  to  be  Edgar's.  A  little  further  on  she  found  others, 
at  more  or  less  distant  intervals  from  each  other,  the  sands,  in  a 
general  way,  being  too  hard  and  firm  to  be  susceptible  of  any  im- 
pression from  the  light  footsteps  of  a  child.  Other  and  largo- 
sized  footprints  were  on  the  shore,  but  this  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon, and  did  not  excite  her  attention.  She  followed  those  of  the 
child,  and  found  they  led  to  a  large  pine  log,  which  was  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  some  distance  into  the  water,  and 
was  often  used  as  a  seat  for  those  who  angled  for  pickerel  and  oth- 
er fish  with  which  the  river  abounded.  Here  the  child's  footprints 
terminated,  several  larger  being  intermingled  with  them,  which 
were  still  fresh,  as  if  some  person  had-recently  stopped  at  the  end 
of  the  log  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  something. 

"  Though  trembling  so  that  she  was  hardly  able  to  stand,  Anzy 
ventured  out  on  the  log,  half  expecting  to  see  the  child  lying  be- 
side it  under  the  water,  which  was  so  transparent  that  tho  most 
minute  object  on  the  smooth,  hard  sand,  which,  at  this  place,  form- 
ed the  bed  of  the  river,  was  distinctly  visible.  Nothing,  howev- 
er, larger  than  a  pebble  or  a  muscle-shell  was  to  be  seen.  At  the 
moment  she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  shore,  a  distant  sail-boat, 
which  she  had  seen  though  scarce  noticed,  swept  round  a  distant 
point  and  was  lost  to  view.  AB-shc  jumped  ashore,  almost  hidden 
from  view  amid  the  tangles  of  an  old  fishing-net  which  had  drift- 
ed close  to  the  log,  she  saw  a  gleam  of  something  red.  It  proved 
to  be  a  red  morocco  shoe,  one  of  those  she  herself  had  put  on  to 
the  child's  feet,  when  preparing  him  for  his  afternoon's  excursion. 

"  With  a  heavy  heart  she  now  turned  towards  home.  She  could 
scarcely  doubt  that  Edgar  was  drowned,  and  yet,  when  she  re- 
flected on  the  manner  in  which  the  sand  was  trampled  at  the  end 
of  the  log,  she  imagined  that  some  one  might  have  discovered 
him  and  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation.  As  there  was 
no  one  in  that  vicinity  to  whom  the  child  was  not  well  known,  he 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  carried  home.  The  idea,  as  she  in- 
dulged iu  it,  appeared  more  and  more  plausible,  and  when  tho 
housekeeper  met  her  at  the  door  and  inquired  what  had  become  of 
the  child— finding  that  this,  her  last  hope,  had  proved  as  fallacious 
as  the  rest,  all  her  fortitude  gave  way,  and  she  sunk  fainting  on 
the  threshold. 

"  '  Where  is  Mr.  Withers  V  were  her  first  words,  when  conscious- 
ness returned. 

"  '  1  don't  know — I  haven't  seen  him  since  dinner,'  was  the 
housekeeper's  answer. 

"  'I  rather  think  he's  gone  to  the  village,'  said  a  girl,  who  had 
been  assisting  to  restore  Anzy.    '  I  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Percival 


that  he  had  business  there,  and  must  go  this  afternoon  or  in  the 
morning.' 

" '  O,  I  hoped  lie  was  here,  so  that  he  could  break  the  news  to 
Mr.  Percival.  He  would  bear  to  hear  it  from  him  better  than 
any  one  else' 

"'What  news'!'  said  several  voices,  for  half  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  servants  had  gathered  round,  when  it  was  found  that  Anzy 
bad  fainted. 

"  She  told  them  what  had  taken  place,  which  spread  conster- 
nation through  the  household,  for  little  Edgar  was  the  pet  and 
the  favorite  of  them  all.  No  one  dared  to  toll  Mr.  Percival,  lest, 
in  his  enfeebled  state  of  health,  the  shock  might  prove  fatal.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  a  number  of  tho  servants  should  go  and 
search  the  woods,  while  others  should  take  a  boat  and  row  down 
the  river  and  round  the  spot  where  Anzy  had  seen  the  cap  floating. 
By  the  time  this  could  bo  accomplished,  Mr.  Withers  would  have 
time  to  return,  and  then,  if  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  trace 
the  child,  he  could  manage  the  matter  as  his  better  judgment 
might  direct.  It  was  growing  dark,  when,  weary  and  dispirited, 
they  returned  from  their  unavailing  search.  In  n  few  minutes  af- 
terward, lshmael  Withers  came.  Anzy  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  when  she 
heard  approaching  the  door,  those  stealthy  footsteps  which  she 
knew  to  be  his.  They  ceased  just  inside  the  threshold,  but  she 
neither  stirred  nor  looked  up. 

"  '  What  has  happened  ]'•  said  he. 

"  '  You  know,'  she  replied,  still  without  looking  up. 

"'Know — how  should  I  '.'  said  he,  in  such  quick  and  startled 
accents,  that  she  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face  and  looked 
at  him. 

"'I  supposed  they  had  told  you,'  she  replied. 

"  '  No,  the  servants  were  all  gathered  together,  talking  among 
themselves.    They  didn't  see  me.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  housekeeper  entered  the  room. 

"  '  I'm  glad  you've  come,  Mr.  Withers,'  said  she.  '  Who  could 
have  thought  that  anything  so  dreadful  as  this  would  have  ever 
happened  !  Not  one  of  us  has  dared  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to 
Mr.  Percival  yet.  You  will  have  to  tell  him.  Poor  gentleman, 
he  will  never  hold  up  his  head  again,  I'm  afraid.' 

"  '  You  haven't  told  mo  what  it  is  yet.  I  must  know  before  I 
can  tell  him.' 

"  '  I  thought  Anzy  had  told  you.  Well,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  concealing  it.    The  child  is  gone — dead  without  doubt.' 

"  '  You  don't  mean  Mr.  Percival's  grandson  V 

"  '  Yes,  the  boy  is  gone,  and  such  a  handsome,  promising  child 
too.  If  he'd  lived  he  would  have  made  bis  father's  place  good, 
I've  no  doubt.  But  }rou  mustn't  blame  Anzy.  She  wasn't  gone 
near  long  enough  for  him  to  get  his  nap  out,  and  to  all  appearance 
he  was  as  safe  as  a  bird  in  its  nest.' 

" '  There  you  are  mistaken,  my  good  woman.  Anzy  is  to  blame. 
There's  no  need  of  her  going  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  old 
woman  in  tho  neighborhood  who  happens  to  have  a  pain  iu  her 
little  finger.' 

"  '  How  should  you  know  where  I  was  gone  ?'  said  Anzy,  rais- 
ing her  head,  and  steadily  fixing  her  dark,  keen  eyes  on  his. 

"  '  Why,  hasn't  she  just  mentioned  where  you  went !'  said  he, 
looking  towards  the  housekeeper. 

"No,  for  I've  neither  told  her  nor  any  other  person.  I  men- 
tioned to  her  that  I  was  absent  a  short  time,  but  did  not  say 
where.' 

"  When  Anzy  said  this,  Withers  appeared  nonplussed  and  dis- 
concerted, but  soon  regained  bis  usual  self-possession. 

" '  Well,  perhaps  she  didn't  mention  it,'  said  he,  '  but  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  you  were  off  on  some  such  errand.  I  heard  Doc- 
tor White  say  the  other  day,  that  he  expected  it  wouldn't  be  long 
before  you'd  take  the  bigger  part  of  his  practice  oft'  of  his  hands.' 

"  Nothing  more  was  said,  for  at  this  moment  Mr.  Percival  sent 
for  Mr.  Withers  to  come  to  his  room.  What  effect  the  communi- 
cation had  on  him  at  first  was  never  known — no  person  besides 
himself  and  Withers  being  present.  In  the  morning  he  gave  di- 
rections to  have  the  river  dragged,  that  his  idolized  grandson  might, 
if  possible,  be  found  and  placed  by  the  side  of  his  parents.  He 
was  greatly  agitated,  yet  he  gave  his  orders  clearly  and  with  much 
minuteness. 

"  Withers,  at  his  request,  superintended  the  exertions  of  those 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  remains,  and  when  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Percival  had.  in  every  respect,  been  complied  with,  he 
returned.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  he  went  directly  to  Mr.  Per- 
cival's room.  Vinna,  the  nurse,  was  present,  and  heard  and  saw 
all  that  passed. 

"'Is  the  child  found?'  said  Mr.  Percival,  in  his  eagerness  half 
rising  from  his  chair,  while  an  almost  purple  flush  overspread  his 
countenance. 

"  'I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,'  replied  Withers,  '  that  though  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  can  be,  it  has  all  been  to  no  puqioso.' 

"  This,  according  to  Vinna,  was  said  in  a  lugubrious  tone  of 
voice,  but  somehow,  she  said,  there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  which 
made  him  look  as  if  he  felt  glad.  Air.  Percival,  at  the  utterance 
of  the  first  three  words,  sunk  back  in  his  chair  as  if  ho  had  re- 
ceived a  heavy  blow.  He  remained  silent  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes. 

"  '  You  are  certain,'  ho  then  said,  '  that  the  orders  I  gave  have, 
in  every  respect,  been  fully  carried  out?' 
"  '  They  have,  to  the  letter.' 

"  '  'Tis  strange,'  said  he.  '  The  river  is  neither  rapid  nor  very 
deep.' 

"  '  'Tis  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you,  sir,  that  the  body  might 
have  been  washed  ashore,  and  thnt  during  the  night  some  beast  of 
prey — ' 

"  Withers  ha$  proceeded  thuj  fax,  when  Mr.  Percival,  raising 
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his  hand  with  an  angry  gesture,  while  his  eyes  seemed  absolutely 
to  flash  fire,  exclaimed  : 
"  '  Cease,  sir  !' 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  mingled  anger,  anguish  and  hor- 
ror expressed  by  these  two  short  words.  The  startling  effect  pro- 
duced by  what  he  had  intended  should  be  rather  consolatory  than 
otherwise,  was  to  Withers  a  mystery.  There  was  no  chord  in  his 
own  bosom  which  would  have  vibrated  painfully  at  contemplating 
the  picture  which  his  remark  would  naturally  present  to  the  mind. 
At  first  he  appeared  surprised,  but  when  he  began  to  comprehend 
thut  Mr.  Percival  was  really  angry,  ho  turned  pale,  and  shrank 
back  like  a  whipped  hound.  After  a  while  he  recovered  himself 
a  little  and  attempted  to  apologize. 

"  '  Not  a  word,  sir,  if  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Percival,  sharply. 

"  '  But  I  merely  wish  to  explain — ' 

"  '  Leave  me,  sir.' 

"  This  order  was  given  in  a  manner  too  peremptory  and  em- 
phatic to  be  disputed,  and  Withers,  turning  frightfully  pale,  left 
the  room.  He  was  muttering  something  to  himself  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall.  He  left  the  house,  and  was  not  seen  again  until 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  Where  he  spent  the  time  of 
his  absence  was  never  known.  After  his  return,  however,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  best  possible  humor.  His  harsh  and  arbitrary 
treatment  of  all  who  were  subject  to  his  control,  hail  heretofore 
made  them  his  enemies.  His  manner  towards  them,  from  this 
time,  was  entirely  changed.  He  treated  them  kindly  and  with  all 
proper  indulgence,  and  their  spirits  were  too  light  and  volatile  for 
the  sense  of  his  unkindness  to  sink  so  deeply  that  it  could  not 
readily  be  thrown  off.  His  orders,  therefore,  which  had  formerly 
been  obeyed  imperfectly  and  with  reluctance,  were  now  cheerfully 
complied  with. 

"  The  star  of  Withers  was  in  the  ascendant.  Tho  health  of 
Mr.  Percival,  from  the  day  he  lost  his  grandson,  declined  surely 
though  not  rapidly.  Now  that  he  had  no  heir  to  inherit  it,  he  lost 
all  interest  in  whatever  appertained  to  his  fine  and  valuable  estate. 
Even  books,  of  which  he  had  ever  been  fond,  no  longer  possessed 
the  power  to  interest  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Withers 
was  again  received  into  favor.  Even  the  sound  of  his  voice  ap- 
peared to  thrill  painfully  on  Mr.  PcrcivaPs  nerves.  All  necessary 
directions  were  transmitted  to  and  from  Withers  by  a  third  person. 

"  Many  months  had  passed  since  the  loss  of  the  little  Edgar, 
when,  one  evening,  Mr.  Percival  was  suddenly  taken  worse.  His 
personal  attendants  gathered  round  him  in  alarm,  and  then  With- 
ers, for  the  first  time  since  their  estrangement,  ventured  into  the 
room.  At  first  he  crept  away  into  a  corner,  but  when  he  found  no 
order  was  given  him  to  leave,  he  hazarded  the  experiment  of  ap- 
proaching the  patient's  bedside.  From  that  time  he  daily  went 
into  the  room.  For  more  than  a  week  Mr.  Percival  took  no  no- 
tice of  him.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  by  any  indication  to  the 
contrary,  he  was  unconscious  of  his  presence.  Even  this  was  a 
point  gained,  for  it  had  not  been  long  since  the  bare  mention  of 
his  name  fearfully  agitated  him. 

"  It  was  by  many  thought  strange  that  Mr.  Percival  had  suffer- 
ed Withers  to  retain  his  situation  as  steward,  but  his  spirits  were 
broken,  his  energy  gone,  and  so  he  suffered  him  to  remain.  By 
degrees,  with  that  kind  of  martyr  like — or  rather  brow-beaten — air 
which  he  thought  it  politic  to  assume  in  Mr.  Percival's  presence, 
he  ventured  somo  little  attentions,  such  as  are  promotive  of  the 
comfort  of  an  invalid,  anil  they  were  not  rejected.  This  gave  him 
courage  to  offer  more,  which,  from  being  merely  tolerated,  were 
soon  received  with  evident  pleasure.  His  assiduity  increased  as 
Mr.  Percival  grew  weaker,  so  that  Vinna's  office  as  nurse  soon 
became  nearly  a  sinecure. 

"  What  method  he  took  to  finally  achieve  the  purpose,  which, 
undoubtedly,  he  had  long  had  in  view,  was  never  known.  The 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  though  they  dared  only  to  whisper  it 
among  themselves,  were  satisfied  that  it  was  by  the  influence  of 
some  unhallowed  means.  It  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  possessed  no  faith  in  any  such  mysterious  power,  when, 
at  Mr.  Percival's  decease,  it  was  found — what  was  before  known 
to  the  housekeeper,  Viuna  and  Anzy — he  had  made  a  will,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  legacies,  had  given  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  Ishmael  Withers.  There  was  a  codicil, 
however,  stating  that  if  Edgar  Percival,  his  grandson,  should  ever 
be  found  alive — no  matter  how  remote  the  period — that  any  for- 
mer will  or  testament  made  and  signed  by  him  should  be  revok- 
ed, and  that  all  the  testator  died  possessed  of,  whether  lands, 
household  goods  or  money,  should  bo  for  his  sole  use  and  ben- 
efit, except  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  to  bo  given  to  Ish- 
mael Withers. 

"  Tliis  addition  to  the  will  was  not  made  without  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Withers,  as  happened  to  be  known  to 
Vinna,  who,  unbeknown  to  him,  was  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
and  overheard  what  was  said.  He  professed  to  think  that  it  was 
taking  foolish  and  unnecessary  trouble,  but  Mr.  I'orcival  was  pe- 
remptory, and  Withers  dared  not  urge  the  matter  too  far. 

"  Withers  took  peaceable  possession  of  what  had  been  given 
him,  but  when  it  was  fairly  within  his  grasp,  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  courteous  and  munificent  Mr.  Percival  was 
keenly  felt.  Those  who  had  ranked  among  the  personal  friends 
of  the  latter,  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  a  species  of  dese- 
cration to  have  one  in  his  place  so  much  his  inferior  in  those 
qualities  which  constitute  the  true  gentleman." 

"  And  so  that  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Withers  became  a  rich  man  V 
said  Bessie,  when  Dame  Anstis  had  concluded  her  long  story. 

"  Yes — but  he  never  has  been,  nor  never  will  be,  a  happy  one." 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  tho  disappear- 
ance of  the  child  V 

"  It  isn't  always  safe,  Bessie,  to  make  known  our  thoughts.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  he  didn't  escape  suspicion." 


"  And  do  you  think  that  little  Edgar  Percival  was  certainly 
drowned  I" 

"  I  don't  say  that.  Withers,  however,  thought  he  was  safely 
disposed  of,  so  that  he  wouldn't  be  in  his  way,  and  still  thinks  so." 

"  What  if  he  is  mistaken,  and  the  lost  heir  should  suddenly 
make  his  appearance  ?" 

"  In  that  case,  Withers  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  what  he  never 
should  have  had." 

"And  what  became  of  Anzy?" 

"  She  lived,  though  for  many  years  her  life  was  very  wretched. 
She  could  not  cease  to  blame  herself  for  going  away  and  leaving 
the  child.  After  a  while  she  became  more  cheerful." 

"  It  is  now  so  long  since  the  child  was  lost,  that  I  suppose  the 
remembrance  of  it  is  no  longer  vivid  enough  to  affect  her  happi- 
ness V 

"  She  never  can  forget  it,  nor  cease  to  blame  herself.  Some 
day  I  will  tell  you  why  she  is  now  more  cheerful." 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  DESIRE  TO  PEEP  INTO  FCTURITT. 

The  party  of  Indians  who  had  rescued  Wilton  and  the  other 
captive,  continued  their  march  under  cover  of  night,  rightly  ap- 
prehending that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to  recover  them. 
This  might  not  have  been  easily  prevented,  had  they  not  had  horses 
awaiting  them  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  woods. 

Aside  from  the  dreadful  fate  which  had  threatened  himself, 
Wilton,  owing  to  the  want  of  sleep  and  the  agitation  caused  by 
being  obliged  to  witness  the  wild  and  terrible  ceremonies  initiatory 
to  the  horrible  tortures  of  the  slow  fire,  which  those  who  had  made 
cruelty  a  study  could  alone  have  invented,  and  to  which  the  hand- 
some Indian  boy  was  doomed,  the  more  surely  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  evil  spirit,  found  that  his  powers  of  endurance 
would  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  journey 
on  foot. 

The  Indian  lad,  on  the  contrary,  such  was  his  faith  in  the 
happy  omen  of  what  he  called  the  Wakon-bird,  beheld  the  sav- 
age ceremonies  and  listened  to  the  wild,  discordant  chant  by 
which  they  invoked  the  invisible  presence  of  the  evil  spirit,  with 
an  indifference  amounting  to  apathy.  Even  when,  with  tierce,  un- 
earthly yells,  the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied  to  the  pyre,  which 
he  knew  was  so  prepared  as  to  burn  slowly,  though  surely,  and 
would  consequently  protract  his  sufferings  to  an  indefinite  period, 
his  countenance  was  still  radiant  with  hope.  A  rescue,  even  then, 
was  confidently  looked  for.  This  expectation  had  so  strengthened 
and  renovated  his  vital  energies,  that,  as  in  company  with  the 
foremost  he  threaded  the  woods,  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Hare-foot,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
associates,  who  were  unconscious  that  a  king  of  England  had 
borne  it  before  him. 

At  sunrise  they  halted  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  refreshed 
themselves  with  such  food  as  had  by  the  care  of  Christina  Bur- 
mann  been  hastily  provided,  for  it  was  through  her  that  they  had 
received  such  directions  as  to  enable  them  to  reach,  in  season, 
the  spot  which  half  an  hour  later,  as  far  as  the  Indian  boy  was 
concerned,  would  have  been  too  late  to  save  him  from  grent  suf- 
fering, perhaps  death.  When  they  were  ready  to  resume  their 
journey,  the  leader  of  the  band  addressed  Wilton. 

"  We  are  on  our  way,"  said  he,  "  to  the  camp  of  the  great  white 
chief,  General  Harrison,  who  is  preparing  to  gather  his  forces  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  If  it  be  our  white  brother's  wish  to  go 
with  us,  wo  will  do  what  we  can  to  shield  him  from  his  ene- 
mies should  they  pursue  and  overtake  us.  If  ho  chooses  to  turn 
his  steps  towards  the  rising  sun,  where  he  will  find  tho  camp  of 
another  of  his  chiefs,  he  may  take  from  among  our  horses  tho  one 
fleetest  of  foot,  but  we  cannot  go  with  him." 

"  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  camp  of  General  Harrison,"  said 
he,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

He  would,  on  some  accounts,  have  preferred  to  return  and  re- 
sume the  command  of  his  men,  but  his  escape  from  a  cruel  death 
w  as  too  recent  to  make  him  relish  the  idea  of  hazarding  the  jour- 
ney alone  across  a  country,  which,  a  great  part  of  the  way,  was 
wild  and  uninhabited,  and  where  at  any  moment  ho  was  liable  to 
incur  danger  similar  to  that  from  which  he  had  been  rescued. 

"  And  you,"  said  he  who  had  spoken  to  Wilton,  addressing 
the  Indian  lad,  "  will  you  remain  with  us  !" 

"  Why  should  I  go,"  said  he,  "to  look  on  the  ashes  of  our 
wigwams !  My  mother,  if  she  w^ro  here,  would  say  :  '  Go  and 
help  the  pale  faces.'    She  loves  them.    My  father  was  one." 

The  chief  smiled. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  he.  "  Hare-foot  is  young  and  is  us  handsome 
as  a  woman,  but  he  has  the  heart  of  a  warrior." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  again  on  their  way.  Wilton 
noticed  that  more  than  ono  of  the  Indians  looked  back  on  the  way 
they  had  come,  as  if  half  expecting  to  see  the  fierce  Memattanon 
and  his  warriors,  whom  they  could  not  doubt  were  in  pursuit  of 
them.  No  one  was  in  sight.  In  the  distant  solitudes  the  eye  rest- 
ed on  no  living  thing,  save  some  bird  on  the  wing  bathed  in  the 
golden  beams  of  tho  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  upwards  of  fifty  warriors,  belonging  like  them- 
selves to  the  Seneca  nation,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  way  they 
had  little  fear  of  being  molested. 

A  few  days  after  Wilton,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
Indians,  had  arrived  near  Lake  Erie,  Ishmael  Withers  received 
intelligence  which  ultimately  decided  him  to  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood where  he  then  was,  and  undertake  a  journey  which  would 
compel  him  to  be  absent  weeks,  if  not  months.  It  had  been  his 
intention,  if  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bessie  should  prove  prosper- 
ous, to  make  a  visit  of  a  week  or  more  to  his  plantation,  and  after 
giving  directions  relative  to  certain  improvements  he  wished  to 


have  made,  to  return  and  claim  her  hand.  The  news,  however, 
he  had  received,  interfered  very  unpleasantly  with  these  plans,  and 
once  he  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  to  risk  remaining  where  he 
was,  and  to  send  certain  instructions  in  writing  to  him  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  communication. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Hamlcn's  and  turning  the  subject 
in  his  mind,  when  suddenly,  on  rounding  an  abrupt  turn  of  a 
crooked  lane,  he  encountered  Hammctt.  The  boy  had  passed  on 
twenty  paces  or  more,  when  he  called  on  him  to  stop.  He  obeyed, 
though  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  You  live  with  your  grandmother,  I  believe  V  said  Withers. 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  no  grandmother." 

"  Who  is  she  then,  if  not  your  grandmother  *" 

"  My  aunt." 

"  Well,  it's  all  one.  I  never  saw  her,  and  so  don't  know  wheth- 
er she  is  old  or  young.  Will  she  be  at  home  this  evening  V 
"  She  is  at  home  always  after  dark." 

"  Tell  her  then  I  shall  drop  in  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening, 
between  nine  and  ten." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

And  turning  on  his  heel  he  was  once  more  on  his  way,  when 
Withers  again  stopped  him. 

"  I  shan't  be  likely  to  meet  any  one  there — no  one  but  you  and 
your  aunt." 

"  No,  we  never  have  "visitors  at  to  late  an  hoiy  as  the  one  you 

have  named." 
"  That  will  do." 

nammett  hastened  home  and  told  his  annt  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Withers.  She  seemed  a  little  flurried  at  first, 
but  soon  regained  her  accustomed  composure.  She  then  went  and 

looked  into  the  little  looking-glass. 

"Time  has  not  dealt  very  rudely  with  me,"  said  she,  "but 
yet  I  think  he  wont  recognize  me.  I  mustn't  be  too  confident, 
however." 

And  taking  from  a  drawer  a  stiffly  starched  cambric  cap,  suit- 
able for  a  person  much  older  than  herself,  she  put  it  on,  pulling  it 
well  over  her  forehead  and  making  it  tit  closely  so  as  to  entirely 
conceal  her  black,  glossy  hair.  This  added  at  least  a  dozen  yean 
to  her  apparent  age,  besides  making  her  look  so  stiff  and  prim  as 
to  excite  the  risibility  of  Uammett,  who  said  that  she  didn't  look 
like  herself. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wish,"  she  replied.  "  I've  seen  this  Ish- 
mael Withers  many  a  time,  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  him  to 
know  it." 

"  When  did  yoo  see  him,  Aunt  Anstis  1" 

"  Long  before  you  were  born.  Go  now,  and  employ  yourself 
in  any  way  you  like.    I  wish  to  be  alone." 

Hammctt  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding,  for  there  were  wild 
and  savage  dells  whence  came  the  sullen  murmur  of  wutcr,  which, 
except  at  high  noon,  never  caught  a  ray  of  sunlight,  where  ho 
loved  to  recall  the  legends  his  aunt  had  told  him,  as  well  as  green 
and  flowery  hollows  deep  down  among  the  hills,  where  he  often 
repaired  to  Urcam  away  the  sunset  hour,  or  to  watch  the  gathering 
of  the  evening  shadows. 

When  he  was  gone,  Anstis  took  her  favorite  scat  outside  the 
cottage  door,  to  gather  up  and  arrange  her  thoughts.  Though  it 
was  more  than  twenty  years  sineo  Withers  saw  her,  she  had  many 
times,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  seen  him  wandering  over  the 
broad  and  fair  domain  of  Mr.  Hamlen,  noting  with  greedy  looks, 
its  richness  and  fertility.  But  she  had  never  in  all  that  time  heard 
his  voice,  nor  been  near  enough  to  him  to  mark  the  changes  time 
might  have  wrought  in  his  countenance.  She  looked  forward  to 
the  proposed  meeting  with  feelings  of  dread  and  curiosity.  She 
thought  she  knew  the  motive  for  seeking  the  interview,  and  in- 
tended to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


ENORMOUS  CONDOR. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a 
condor  ;  it  was  so  satiated  with  its  repast  on  the  carcase  of  a  dead 
horse  as  to  suffer  me  to  approach  within  pistol  shot  before  it  ex- 
tended its  wings  to  take  flight,  which  to  me  was  the  signal  to  fire  ; 
and  having  loaded  with  an  ample  charge  of  pellets,  my  aim  prov- 
ed effectual  and  fatal.  What  a  formidable  monster  did  I  behold 
in  the  ravine  beneath  me,  screaming  and  flapping  in  the  last  con- 
vulsive struggles  of  life  ! 

It  may  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  most  gigantic  animal  that 
inhabits  the  earth  or  the  ocean,  can  be  equalled  by  a  tenant  of  air ; 
and  those  persons  who  have  never  seen  a  larger  bird  than  our 
mountain  eagle,  will  probably  read  with  astonishment,  of  a  species 
of  that  same  bird,  in  tho  southern  hemisphere,  being  so  large  and 
strong  as  to  seize  an  ox  with  its  talons  and  to  lift  it  into  the  air, 
whence  it  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  order  to  kill  und  prey  upon 
the  carcase.  But  this  astonishmeut  must  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
side when  the  dimensions  of  the  bird  arc  taken  into  consideration, 
and  which,  incredible  as  they  may  appear,  I  now  insert  verbatim, 
from  a  note  taken  down  with  my  own  hand.  "  When  the  wings 
were  spread,  they  measured  sixtece*  paces  (forty  feet)  in  extent, 
from  point  to  point ;  the  feathers  are  eight  paces  (twenty  feet)  in 
length;  and  the  quill  part  two  palms  (eight  inches)  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  said  to  have  power  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  live 
rhinoceros." — Temple's  Travels  in  Peru. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  RUSSIA. 

.  Russia  possesses  in  Europe  and  Asia  a  surface  of  348,165 
square  miles,  occupied  by  65,183,437  inhabitants.  France  and 
England  present  an  area  of  1 5,530  square  miles,  and  occupied  by 
63,407,990  inhabitants.  While  England  has  4839  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  and  France  3789,  Russia  in  Europe  has  only  647, 
and  in  the  whole  of  her  empire  only  63.  It  is  this  want  of  con- 
centration which  renders  it  of  the  first  necessity  that  Russia  should 
connect  her  scattered  people  and  provinces  by  internal  communi- 
cations. Mere  extent  of  surface  and  numbers  are  otherwise 
sources  of  weakness,  especially  in  defensive  warfare.  This  has 
only  been  discovered  when  she  was  assailed  on  diverse  parts  of  her 
extended  empire  by  the  allies  in  tho  last  campaign  of  the  war.  She 
makes  peace  to  repair  tliis  defect. —  Westminster  Heview. 
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HUNGARIAN  WATER-CARRIER. 

SCENES  IN  THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 
On  this  page  we  have  grouped  together  a  number  of  interesting 
sketches,  all  of  them  relating  to  the  old  world.  The  first  repre- 
sents a  Hungarian  female  water-carrier,  with  her  jar  slung  over 
her  right  shoulder,  and  her  staff  in  her  hand.  Others  arc  seen  in 
the  distance.  The  costume  of  all  the  Hungarian  peasants  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.    That  of  the  Hungarian  shepherds  and 


A  CHINESE  LANTERN. 

herdsmen,  shown  in  the  next  picture,  is  decidedly  so.  They  wear 
their  cloaks  and  hats  with  grace,  and  their  attitudes  are  bold  and 
decided.  The  third  sketch  is  of  a  Chinese  lantern— a  very  fanci- 
ful and  tasty  affair.  The  Chinese  arc  certainly  the  people,  par 
eminence,  for  all  sorts  of  illuminations;  and  in  the  fabrication  of 
colored  lanterns,  no  nation  thinks  of  competing  with  them.  Their 
"  feast  of  lanterns  "  is  a  show  of  unequalled  splendor.  Our  next 
engraving  is  a  view  of  the-  island  of  Malta, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  of  great  historical  inter- 
est. It  now  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  seventeen  miles  long,  and  about  nine 
miles  wide,  and  is  situated  sixty-two 
miles  south-southwest  of  Sicily.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  form.  The  capital,  Va- 
lctta,  is  sketched  in  our  view.  It  stands 
on  a  remarkable  peninsula,  which,  divid- 
ing the  waters,  forms  a  double  bay.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  broken  and  rug- 
ged, and  there  is  very  little  arable  land. 
The  rocks  consist  of  coral  limestone,  yel- 
low sandstone,  and  a  yellowish  whito 
semi-crystalline  limestone,  which  furnish- 
es admirable  building  material.  The  cli- 
mate in  winter  is  mild  and  agreeable,  but 
in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the 
sun's  rays,  reflected  from  masses  of  white 
limestone,  frequently  produce  opthalmia. 
The  vine,  •live,  fig  and  orange  thrive  well 
here,  but  only  a  three  months'  supply  of 
corn  is  raised.  The  British  government 
has,  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money, 
made  Malta  one  of  the  finest  naval  depots 
in  the  world.  The  docks  and  fortifica- 
tions are  admirable.  Malta  is  said  to 
have  been  first  peopled  by  Phoenicians, 
and  was  successively  possessed  by  Greeks, 
Carthaginians  and  Romans.    After  the 


fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of 
Vandals,  Goths  and  Saracens.  In  1522,  after  having  been  a  pos- 
session of  Sicily,  it  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  1798,  the  then  grand  master  of  the 
order  surrendered  it  to  Napoleon,  and  it  was  afterwards  captured 
by  Lord  Nelson.  The  population  is  about  100,000.  There  are 
many  interesting  memorials  at  Valetta  of  the  military  order  that 
so  long  possessed  the  island.  Portraits  of  the  grand  masters,  the 
armor  worn  by  them,  and  their  books,  are  preserved  in  great  num- 
bers. The  last  picture  of  the  series  is  a  view  of  Shanghai,  a  sea- 
port city  of  China,  and  one  of  the  five  now  open  for  European 
commerce.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Kiang-soo,  on  the  Woosung 
River,  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea.  Like  all  Chinese  cities,  it  is 
densely  populated,  containing  nearly  200,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
fortified,  and  the  houses,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  cut,  are  very  pic- 
turesquely grouped  on  rising  ground.  The  junks,  with  their  clum- 
sy sails,  and  various  other  water  craft,  give  an  animated  aspect  to 
the  foreground.  The  streets  of  the  city  aro  narrow  and  indescrib- 
ably filthy.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacture — silks,  iron 
wares,  glass,  paper  and  various  articles  of  ivory,  gold,  silver  and 
bone  being  made  here.  It  is  an  important  entrepot  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  north  and  south  provinces  of  China ;  the  coast- 
ing trade  is  very  extensive.  In  1853,  the  total  exports  amounted 
to  $26,900,000.  Shanghai  was  taken  on  the  19th  of  June,  1843, 
by  the  British. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  LIMA. 

Notwithstanding  the  wretched  universities,  the  defective  system 
of  education,  and  the  anarchy  of  the  state,  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture has  made  decided  progress ;  and,  in  Peru  especially,  some 
works  of  considerable  merit  have  recently  appeared.  The  South 
American  character,  in  losing  much  of  the  dignity  and  strict  loy- 
alty of  the  Spaniard,  has  obtained,  through  a  mixture  of  Indian 
blood,  which  in  Peru  is  almost  universal,  a  vivacity  of  temper  and 
a  rapidity  of  thought  which  has  gone  far  to  compensate  for  the 
loss.  The  young  men,  especially,  educated  at  the  University  of 
San  Marcos,  the  oldest  in  the  New  World,  or  the  College  of  San 
Carlos,  at  Lima,  though  spending  much  of  their  time  in  cafes  and 
billiard-rooms,  and  devoted,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  cock-fighting 
and  gambling,  are  extremely  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  fre- 
quently well  read.  But,  above  all,  the  women  of  Lima  form  the 
most  attractive  part  of  Peruvian  society.  Frequently  very  beauti- 
ful, with  brilliant  black  eyes,  graceful  figures,  and  bright,  intelli- 
gent expressions,  they  at  the  same  time  possess  much  natural 
cleverness,  exquisite  wit,  and  most  pleasing  manners.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  they  wore,  when  walking  abroad,  a  very  becoming  and 
elegant  dress,  now  only  seen  at  bull-fights,  religious  processions, 
and  other  great  occasions,  called  the  sayu  y  mania.  To  a  full  satin 
skirt  was  attached  a  black  silk  mantle,  which  passed  over  the 
head,  was  held  so  as  only  to  expose  one  brilliant  eye  to  view,  and 
leave  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  enchanting  picture.  Since  the 
introduction  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  however,  this  truly  na- 
tional costume  has  given  way  to  modern  French  fashions.  But 
the  ladies  of  Li- 
ma, though  they 
have  lost  their 
peculiar  dress, 
still  retain  their 
lofty  qualities, 
and  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the 
men  in  natural 
talent  and  intel- 
ligence. With 
such  society,  a 
residence  in  Li- 
ma cannot  fail 
to  be  otherwise 
than  agreeable ; 
and,  besides  the 
Italian  opera 
and  pleasant 
dinner  parties,  a 
grand  ball  and 
fetes  of  various 
kinds,  yield  fre- 
quent opportuni- 
ties of  observa- 
tion. A  ball  on 
a  large  scale  is  a 
rare  occurrence, 
and  the  late  pres- 
ident, General  Echcnique,  was  particularly  sparing  in  his  enter- 
tainments. There  is  an  occasional  one  given  at  the  house  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Torre  Tagle,  now  belonging  to  his  heiress,  who 
has  married  a  lawyer  named  Sevallos.  The  entrance,  through  a 
fine  doorway,  with  stone  posts  richly  carved,  and  up  a  handsome 
staircase,  leads  to  a  broad  corridor,  with  a  finely  carved  roof,  sup- 
ported by  Moorish  arches.  The  great  stata,  a  spacious  room,  with 
latticed  balconies  looking  into  the  street,  containing  some  very  fine 
cabinets,  inlaid  with  mothcr-of-penrl  and  silver,  made  a  very  good 
ball-room.  On  these  occasions  the  festivities  continue  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  there  is  a  hot  supper.    All  the  rooms 


HUNGARIAN  SHEPHERDS. 


in  the  house,  including  bed-rooms,  are  thrown  open,  some  for 
dancing,  some  for  gambling,  others  for  refreshments,  and  the 
guests  wander  through  the  long  vistas  of  apartments,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  dance.  Balls  and  gambling  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  people  of  Lima;  the  latter  especially,  which  is  their  besetting 
sin,  and  prevalent  even  among  the  clergy.  The  young  men  but 
too  often  lead  lives  of  idleness  and  frivolity,  as  is  seen  in  their  gen- 
eral want  of  application,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  scanty  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  general  habits  of  life  in 
Lima,  as  in  all  South  American  cities,  are  of  a  very  frivolous 
character,  and  lack  the  sterling  under-stratum  of  Anglo-Saxon 
society.— Southern  Traveller. 


ISLAND  OF  SHANGHAI. 


ISLAND  OF  MALTA. 


FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS. 

The  one  located  in  Paris  is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  city, 
and  is  a  large  and  well  constructed  edifice.    The  interior  is  kept 
exceedingly  tidy — the  floors  of  polished  oak,  and  the  walls  of 
plaster  polished 'like  glass.    The  babes  are  kept  in  cradles  covered 
with  white  drapery,  and  arranged  in  rows  along  the  rooms.  A. 
separate  apartment  is  allotted  to  children  affected  by  eye  diseases, 
and  another  for  sick  children,  both  extremely  well  arranged.  Chil- 
dren arc  now  received  into  the  hospital  only  when  the  parents  sign 
a  paper  resigning  them  to  the  care  of  the  state.    If  healthy,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hospital  but  a  very  short  time,  being 
sent  into  the  country  and  placed  in  the 
care  of  nurses,  who  receive  one  or  two 
dollars  a  month.     Afler  two  years  of 
country-nursing,  the  children  are  brought 
back  to  Paris,  and  transferred  to  the  hos- 
pital for  orphans.    There  are  on  the  aver- 
age nine  hundred  children  in  the  hospital, 
and  as  many  as  thirteen  thousand  out  at 
nurse  in  the  country.     There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  foundling  hospitals  in 
France.    Whenever  a  woman  desires  to 
abandon  her  child,  and  she  appears  before 
a  magistrate  for  that  purpose,  it  is  his 
duty  to  warn  her  of  the  act ;  but  he  is, 
nevertheless,  obliged  to  accept  the  child, 
if  she  demands  it.    If  she  will  keep  it,  lie 
is  empowered  to  give  her  aid.    If  the 
child  is  abandoned,  the  clothes  are  saved, 
or  some  token  is  kept,  by  which  to  main- 
tain the  identity  of  the  child,  and  to  en- 
able the  parents  to  reclaim  it,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so  at  any  future  time.  For- 
merly, it  was  easv  for  a  mother  to  rid  her- 
self of  her  child— it  being  only  necessary 
for  her  to  take  the  child  to  the  hospital 
(hiring  the  night,  place  it  in  a  box  and 
ring  the  bell,  when  it  was  at  once  drawn 
into  the  institution,  and  no  questions 
asked  ;  but  this  arrangement  was  abolish- 
ed by  tho  government  some  years  ago. — 
Hartford  Free  Press. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
'TIS  NIGHT  ON  LARA'S  ISLE. 

BT    J.    M.  FLETCHER. 

In  i-julc't  rolls  the  azure  stream 

By  lira's  verdant  isle, 
Anil  softly  falls  the  silver  beam 

Of  Luna's  placid  smile; 
"Tis  night,  |nd  o'er  the  lonely  shore 

The  linden  shadows  fall, 
And  save  the  softly  dipping  oar, 

'Tis  silent,  dreamlike,  all. 

My  bark  is  borne  upon  the  tide, 

f.ike  perfumed  airs  at  play, 
Unknowing  where  they  next  may  glide, 

Nor  raring  where  they  stray  ; 
The  waters  kiss  the  lovely  shore 

As  starbeams  kiss  the  sea. — 
TVould  I  might  press  with  like  caress 

The  heart  that  beats  for  mc. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. 1 

BEATRICE,  OR  LOVE  AND  PRIDE. 

BY  LOl'ISE  T.  ZIMMERMAN. 

Nestling  beneath  overshadowing  trees,  lay  a  thatched  cot, 
close  beside  a  steep  mountain,  whose  brow  was  usually  darkened 
with  clouds  and  mist,  but  occasionally  the  brightening  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  found  their  way  through  the  thick  gloom,  and  then 

11  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Seemed  bathed  in  Hoods  of  living  fire.*' 

An  open  space  lay  before  the  cottage,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  distant  village,  but  excepting  this,  mountains  surrounded 
it  on  every  side. 

In  the  cot  dwelt  Mabel,  the  sweet  "  lily  of  Hazel  Copse,"  as  she 
was  called.  And  who  so  good  and  gentle  as  Mabol  ?  None  in  all 
the  village,  I  ween.  Fait  Mabel  knew  no  other  home  but  the  wild 
one  she  now  inhabited,  and  she  was  content  with  that.  Much  did 
she  marvel  when  she  looked  upon  the  careworn  face  of  her  widow- 
ed mother,  and  heard  her  tell  of  brighter  days  long  since  gone 
by ;  for  to  Mabel  all  days  were  bright,  and  her  home  the  sweetest 
place  on  earth.  She  was  the  youngest  of  three  children.  The 
others  were  a  boy  and  girl,  both  different  from  her  in  appearance 
and  in  character. 

Will ic  was  a  brown-haired  rogue,  handsome  and  wilful,  just  two 
years  older  than  Mabel.  There  was  more  sympathy  between 
these  two  than  either  had  for  the  dark-eyed,  thoughtful  Beatrice, 
their  elder  sister.  Yes — Beatrice  was  alone,  and  deeply  she  felt 
her  solitude.  She  never  joined  the  children  in  their  sports ;  she 
did  not  seem  a  child. 

Much  did  the  mother  wonder  at  her  strange  child,  and  many  an 
anxious  foreboding  had  she  concerning  her.  She  would  sit  for 
hours  gazing  into  the  brook,  or  watching  the  birds  as  they  soared 
far  out  of  sight.  Sometimes  her  mother  fancied  her  asleep,  she. 
was  so  quiet ;  but  if  she  spoke  to  her,  Beatrice  would  start  as  if 
awakened  from  a  reverie,  and  then  seek  some  hidden  spot  where 
she  could  not  be  disturbed. 

Beatrice  had  b>ng  attended  the  village  school  which  was  about 
two  miles  from  the  cottage  ;  the  others  were  sent  with  her  as  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough.  Mabel  won  the  love  of  all  by  her  dis- 
interested kindness.  Beatrice  won  the  admiration  of  all  by  her 
brilliant  recitations  and  unequalled  talents;  but  she  was  cold  and 
reserved,  and  no  one  cared  for  her.  Willie  soon  became  the  gene- 
ral favorite  of  both  scholars  and  teacher,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  spoiled,  for  no  one  could  resist  the  fascination  of  his  alluring  face, 
set  eff  with  the  clustering  curls  of  his  chestnut  brown  hair.  Thus 
were  the  cottage  children  during  the  few  short  years  of  childhood, 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  could  they  have  remained  so. 

Beatrice  was  accustomed  to  seek  the  shade  of  an  old  oak  tree 
nt  noon,  there  to  meditate  alone,  far  from  the  noise  of  the  other 
children.  This  tree  was  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood  directly  be- 
hind the  school-house.  A  beaten  footpath  led  from  the  pastor's 
house  through  it  to  the  school-house. 

One  sultry  afternoon,  Beatrice  was  stretched  as  usual  beneath 
her  favorite  tree,  and  overcome  with  the  heat,  had  fallen  asleep. 
It  so  happened  that  at  this  time  the  pastor  had  received  into  his 
family  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  parents  were  abroad,  travel- 
ling. They  were  to  stay  with  him,  and  pursue  their  studies  for 
two  years — the  allotted  time  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lou- 
vegne.  They  were  delighted  with  the  scenery  about  the  parson- 
age, and  had  just  discovered  the  beautiful  path  which  led  through 
the  wood  to  the  school-house.  Anxious  to  find  a  cool  place  to 
rest,  after  their  long  walk,  they  joyfully  espied  the  oak  tree  whose 
broad  branches  formed  such  a  perfect  shade. 

As  they  approached  the  tree,  they  perceived  the  graceful  figure 
of  Beatrice  reclining  carelessly  on  the  grass.  Both  simultaneous- 
ly exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautiful  picture  I"  And  certainly  a  most 
beautiful  picture  it  presented.  The  lovely  maiden  was  half  sit- 
ting, half  reclining,  her  head  pillowed  on  a  root  of  the  tree,  which 
was  elevated  above  the  ground ;  her  long  black  hair  half  veiled 
her  slender  figure  ;  the  long  lashes  of  her  dark  eyes  proudly  swept 
the  richly-tinted  check,  and  gave  by  contrast  a  purer  white  to  her 
broad  intellectual  brow.  One  small  white  hand  was  nearly  bid- 
den by  her  raven  hair,  while  the  other  carelessly  held  the  strings 
of  a  large  brown  hat  which  lay  beside  her. 

How  long  the  youths  would  have  stood  contemplating  this  pic- 
ture we  cannot  say ;  for  a  huge  wasp  put  an  end  to  the  romantic 
scone.  lie  settled  on  the  hand  of  the  maiden,  and  as  Edward 
I/ouvcgnc  instinctively  brushed  him  away,  Beatrice  started  up  iu 


surprise  at  finding  herself  observed  by  two  young  men,  and  one 
touching  her  hand.  But  the  dead  wasp  at  her  side  explained  this, 
and  both  were  profuse  in  their  apologies  for  having  disturbed  her 
pleasant  slumbers.  They  asked  her  where  the  path  ended,  and 
upon  her  telling  them  that  its  termination  was  at  the  village  school, 
and  that  she  was  going  there,  they  desired  to  accompany  her. 

Permission  was  granted  with  some  surprise  on  her  part,  for  she 
was  Unaccustomed  to  any  solicitation  of  her  company.  To  all 
their  questions  about  the  environs  of  the  village,  she  replied  un- 
derstandinglv,  and  they  were  much  struck  with  the  elegance  of 
her  language,  and  the  natural  hauteur  of  her  manner. 

She  Conducted  them  to  the  school,  presented  them  to  the  teach- 
er, and  then  bowing  gracefully,  took  her  accustomed  seat.  Much 
whispering  was  heard  round  the  school-room  respecting  the  stran- 
gers, and  many  were  the  envious  glances  cast  at  the  beautiful  Bea- 
trice. But  she  was  happily  unconscious  of  them,  being  wholly 
absorbed  in  her  lesson.  When  it  came  her  turn  to  recite  a  speech 
which  she  had  prepared,  a  thrill  of  admiration  ran  through  the 
school,  and  Edward  whispered  to  his  brother,  "  What  a  fine  ac- 
tress this  girl  would  make  !"  But  Frederick  shook  his  head,  and 
begged  his  brother  never  to  suggest  the  thought  to  her.  After 
school,  the  young  men  walked  with  Beatrice,  as  far  as  the  door  of 
her  humble  dwelling.  Both  were  perfectly  enraptured  with  her, 
but  very  differently.  Edward  looked  upon  her  as  u  superior  per- 
son, endowed  with  beauty  and  talents,  which,  if  rightly  used, 
would  make  her  a  superb  woman.  Frederick  only  saw  in  her  a 
beautiful  girl,  with  fascinating  manners. 

But  where  was  Mabel  all  the  while  !  She  had  held  aloof  from 
the  strangers,  and  had  gone  home,  as  usual,  cheerfully  chatting 
with  Willie.  The  Louvegncs  little  thought,  when  they  passed  the 
sunny  maiden,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  this  superb  beauty. 

Beatrice  said  nothing  of  the  youths,  but  went  to  her  room  to 
study.  Her  mother  did  not  know  of  her  adventure  till  Willie 
commenced  talking  about  "  sister  Beatrice's  beaux."  She  was  so 
distant  that  even  her  mother  hardly  dared  question  her  concerning 
the  event  which  caused  Willie  to  be  so  loquacious.  She  did  ven- 
ture to  say  : 

"Mv  daughter,  you  had  company  home  this  evening'!" 
"  Yes,  mother,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Who  arc  the  girntlemen  1" 

"  Their  name  is  Louvcgne,"  answered  Beatrice  ;  and  soon  after 
she  left  the  room  to  avoid  further  questioning. 

"  Eouvegne  !"  repeated  the  widow,  to  herself, — "  Eouvegne  !  Is 
it  possible  !"  The  name  seemed  to  bring  up  sad  recollections,  for 
she  sighed  and  looked  troubled. 

What  mad  dreams  ran  through  the  young  girl's  brain  that  night, 
and  which  of  the  two  strangers  figured  most  prominently  in  them  ! 
She  could  scarcely  tell  herself.  Sho  wondered  if  she  should  see 
thein  again.  She  wished  she  knew  their  parents.  They  were  the 
first  educated  people  she  had  ever  met,  all  in  the  village  being 
rustics. 

And  did  the  young  men  forget  their  pretty  enchantress  ?  Ay, 
that  thev  did  not.  They  spoke  of  nothing  else  all  the  evening, 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  else  all  the  night. 

The  next  day  Beatrice,  as  usual,  took  a  book,  and  went  into  the 
woods  ;  but  she  avoided  the  path,  and  went  into  a  thicket  of  fir 
trees,  where  she  could  be  entirely  hidden  from  any  who  should 
chance  to  pass  down  the  path.  She  had  not  been  there  many 
moments,  before  she  heard  voices  approaching.  Presently  she 
could  distinguish  what  was  said,  and  she  was  a  most  unwilling 
auditor  to  the  following  conversation  : 

"  Confound  it,  1  don't  believe  she'll  come  to  day." 

"  1  did  not  expect  her.  I  should  think  it  very  strange  and  im- 
proper if  she  did  come." 

"  You  blessed  innocent,  to  talk  of  propriety !  Do  you  supposo 
such  a  preciously  green  little  country  beauty  ever  heard  of  the  arti- 
cle ?  Besides,  she  is  owitcr  of  these  woods  ;  she  has  been  here  so 
long,  and  we  are  only  strangers,  and  compared  to  her,  have  no 
right  even  to  pass  through  them  ;  so  I  think  the  impropriety  (if 
there  is  one)  is  all  on  our  part." 

"  Well,  we  can  see  her  this  afternoon,  at  any  rate." 

"  This  afternoon  !  You  take  matters  coolly  enough.  I  shall 
not  quit  this  place  till  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful  face.  I 
shall  go  down  to  the  school,  and  wander  round  there,  if  I  have  to 
lose  my  dinner.  So  Master  Faintheart,  I  shall  leave  you  to  re- 
turn and  do  double  justice  to  the  dinner,  and  a  double  injustice  to 
your  digestive  organs.  Good-by." 

With  that  he  began  whistling  an  opera  air.  By-and-by  he 
stopped,  and  cried  as  loud  as  he  could  : 

"  Wont  you  look  grim,  old  fellow,  when  I  come  home,  nnd  tell 
you  that  I  have  seen  the  charming  Beatrice." 

Thus  ended  this  talk,  so  confusing  to  the  mind  of  the  fair 
listener. 

"Am  I  indeed  beautiful!"  she  asked  herself;  but  at  the  next 
moment  she  laughed  at  the  thought.  "  No — no ;  Mabel  is  beau- 
tiful, and  so  is  Willie;  but  I  am  neither  beautiful  nor  interesting, 
and  I'm  sure  I  don't  care.  I  expect  to  find  my  pleasure  in  study 
and  meditation  ;  but  yet  he  called  me  beautiful  and  charming.  I 
guess  I'll  just  run  and  sec  for  myself." 

Beatrice  was  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  wood,  and 
she  knew  that  near  her  arbor  there  was  a  pond  clear  as  crystal, 
which  reflected  faithfully  the  trees  and  sky ;  and  why  should  it  not 
reflect  her  face  i 

She  stopped  before  she  reached  it,  and  thought,  "  How  silly  I 
am  !  and  yet  I  wish  to  know  how  he  could  think  me  handsome." 
So  trembling  between  the  fear  of  being  disappointed  and  the  hope 
that  what  she  had  heard  might  prove  true,  she  peeped  into  the 
lake ;  but  she  was  so  agitated  that  she  could  sec  nothing  this 
time.  So  she  tried  it  again,  re-assuring  herself  with  the  thought 
that  whichever  way  it  might  be,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  to 


her.  There  she  stood,  gazing  nt  herself  for  several  moments. 
"  Well,"  thought  she,  "  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  to  decide.  I 
am  certainly  not  plain.  I  suppose  others  might  call  mo  hand- 
some; but  I  don't  like  my  style.  I  prefer  Mabel's  infinitely.  I 
look  too  full  of  earthly  passion.  I  should  do  very  well  to  sit  for 
a  picture  of  a  voluptuous  character — like  Cleopatra,  for  instance." 

When  she  raised  her  eyes,  they  met  those  of  Edward  Louvcgne, 
intently  bent  upon  her.  Mortified  at  having  been  seen  in  so  awk- 
ward a  situation,  she  felt  also  piqued  at  being  thus  closely  watched. 
Her  anger  and  pride  quickly  got  the  better  of  her  mortification, 
and  she  drew  herself  up  with  great  dignity,  saving: 

"  I  fear,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  nbsent  myself  from  these 
woods  altogether,  as  I  perceive  they  are  not  free  from  spies." 

Edward  started  at  these  words,  as  if  an  adder  had  stung  him. 
Blushing  deeply,  he  replied  : 

"  Miss  Mansdell,  1  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times.  I  meant 
no  harm.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  I  came  upon  vou  so  sud- 
denly. As  to  the  privacy  of  these  woods,  you  have  it  by  right  of 
possession,  and  you  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  I  will  never 
appear  in  them  again — um — that  is,  if  there  is  any  other  from  the 
parsonage  to  the  school-house." 

Beatrice  said  : 

"  It  is  now  my  turn  to  apologize  for  my  hasty  words.  Any  one 
has  as  good  a  right  to  these  woods  as  I  have,  and  can  avail  them- 
selves of  it  at  whatsoever  time  is  most  convenient  to  them." 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  can  walk  here  to  meet  you  whenever  I 

choose  V 

"  I  am  not  the  one  whom  yon  need  consult  nbout  coming  here. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  come  whenever  I  feel  like  it,  without  thinking 

of  any  one." 

"And  I  shall  take  good  care  to  learn  at  what  time  that  is." 

"  By  saying  that,  you  oblige  mc  to  say  that  I  can  never  come  here 
nt  all,  for  there  is  another  often  inconvenient  consideration  to  be 
thought  of  besides  right;  this  is  propriety." 

"  Miss  Mansdell,  you  astonish  me.  I  thought  one  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  woods  like  yourself,  could  have  no  idea 
that  there  was  such  a  word  in  the  English  vocabulary,  much  less 
an  appreciation  of  its  value.    Who  has  taught  you  V 

"I  am  natuio's  student.  She  is  the  most  refined  of  all  instruc- 
tors, and  I  would  that  I  had  profited  more  from  her  teachings. 
All  that  I  know,  I  have  learned  from  the  trees,  the  rocks  and  von- 
der  lake  that  lies  embosomed  in  soft  heather,  and  crowned  with 
sweetest  Mowers.  The  birds  have  told  me  much,  and  the  gossip- 
ing brooks  have  let  me  into  many  secrets.  Even  the  honey-bee 
has  whispered  me  swfet  counsel,  and  taught  me  industry  bv  his 
example.  Nature  and  I  are  great  friends.  All  the  dear  little  wild 
creatures  love  me,  and  they  arc  the  only  living  things  I  care  for. 
The  Bible  tells  mc  I  should  love  mankind,  but  I  fear  I  do  not  fol- 
low its  teachings.  I  could  never  see  anything  in  man  half  so  lov- 
able as  in  these  rocks  and  trees,  or  even  in  the  very  ground  we 
tread  beneath  our  feet." 

"  But  in  order  to  appreciate  man,  you  should  sec  him  in  perfec- 
tion. You  have  never  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  vour  own 
village  V 

"  Fifteen  miles  mark  the  limits  of  my  earliest  remembered  and 
longest  journey." 

"  Have  you  never  thought  of  what  might  be  beyond — of  what 
the  great  world  might  contain  '." 

"  I  have  thought  about  it,  but  I  was  only  filled  with  confusing 
perplexities." 

"  Should  you  not  like  to  go  into  the  world  and  try  it  !" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  should  almost  be  afraid  to  explore  its  mys- 
teries— so  obscure  to  me  now.  But  here  we  arc  at  the  school,  and 
I  must  go  in." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  soon.  Good-by." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  will  walk  home  with  mc  after  school,  if 
you  can,"  thought  Beatrice. 

Nothing  was  right  that  afternoon  with  our  heroine.  She  made 
mistakes  in  her  mathematical  problems,  and  hesitated  and  blun- 
dered over  her  other  lessons  at  such  a  rate  that  sho  fell  into  deep 
disgrace.  The  girls  whispered  to  each  other,  "  She  is  in  love." 
Was  Beatrice  in  love  I  Not  quite.  She  was  thinking  of  Mr. 
Louvegno's  suggestion  that  she  should  try  the  world  ;  sho  was 
wondering  whether  it  were  best  for  her  to  venture  forth,  and  how 
it  could  be  done. 

That  afternoon  she  turned  from  the  road  which  led  directly  to 
her  home,  and  took  a  secret  path  through  the  woods.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  avoid  the  Louvegnes,  who,  sho  knew,  would  be 
waiting  for  her  at  the  end  of  the  lane.  As  soon  as  she  was  hid 
den  from  sight  by  the  thick  foliage,  she  ran  joyously  along,  her 
hair  streaming  behind  her.  She  had  never  felt  so  light-hearted 
before  ;  she  knew  not  the  cause  of  it.  Header,  can  you  divine  tho 
cause  !  It  was  that  her  desolate  heart  had  found  one  which  could 
sympathize  with  it.  No  longer  was  she  alone  in  the  world ;  no 
longer  need  she  keep  pent  within  her  own  bosom  the  glorious 
thoughts  which  sometimes,  spite  of  her  reserve,  almost  burst  their 
prison  bounds.  Now  she  could  talk  freely,  and  feel  that  she  had 
an  appreciating  listener.  She  stopped,  hoping  to  licar  the  young 
men  coming  behind  her.  Wholly  repenting  that  she  had  not  taken 
her  usual  route  home,  she  turned  back — yes,  she  turned  back,  and 
retraced  her  steps.  Ah,  proud  Beatrice,  you  have  yet  to  learn 
what  love  can  do  ! 

She  reached  the  open  space  again  whence  the  road  emerged, 
and  looking  cautiously  around,  saw  the  two  youths  just  turning 
down  the  path  to  the  parsonage.  They  had  waited  a  long  timo 
for  her,  and  finally  concluding  that  she  had  taken  another  road 
home,  they  also  turned  their  faces  homeward.  Now,  when  Bea- 
trice saw  that  she  was  about  to  lose  their  company,  her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  shout  to  them,  her  second  to  run  after  them  ;  but 
neither  of  these  could  she  do,  for  it  would  be  so  ill-bred.   Her  last 
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idea  was  by  far  the  best.  She  turned  away  her  face,  and  began 
singing  in  a  clear,  rieli  voice,  a  wild  air.  The  sound  reached  the 
ears  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Both  returned  quickly  on  seeing  that  Beatrice  was  the  singer. 

She  was,  of  course,  all  surprise  at  seeing  them  ;  and  Edward 
said  something  about  "  the  appointed  meetings  of  fate,"  which 
caused  a  brighter  glow  to  overspread  her  cheek. 

A  charming  walk  they  had  of  it — at  least,  so  the  Louvegncs 
said,  and  I  think  Miss  Mansdell  might  have  re-echoed  their  opinion, 
if  she  had  chosen.  She  asked  them  to  come  in  and  see  her 
mother ;  but  they  refused,  saying  that  they  should  hardly  be  able 
to  get  home  before  the  storm,  which  had  been  gathering  for  several 
hours,  should  burst  upon  them.  This  was  certainly  a  good  ex- 
cuse ;  for  a  big,  black  cloud  was  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  fitful  streaks  of  lightning  played  over  the  heavens ; 
at  one  moment  the  scene  was  dark  and  angry,  and  at  another  it 
was  lighted  up  as  by  heavenly  torches.  Then  big  drops  of  rain 
fell  to  the  earth  like  bullets  ;  but  the  rain  soon  ceased,  and  a  fierce 
hurricane  of  wind  ensued.  The  wind-king  had  it  all  his  own  way 
that  night,  and  most  tyrannical  was  his  rule.  He  struck  dead  the 
unyielding  trees  which  would  not  bend  at  his  touch ;  he  wantonly 
played  with  the  young  birches  and  maples,  and  just  as  they  were 
dancing  morrily  together  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  he  whistled 
round,  and  they  found  themselves  torn  up  by  the  roots,  bereft  of 
life.  How  fiercely  he  rushed,  howling  round  the  widow's  cottage, 
and  what  mad  pranks  he  played  with  the  chimney  and  the  cow- 
house !  Tho  poor  cow  moaned  so  piteously  that  they  were  obliged 
to  bring  her  into  the  house,  and  she  spent  the  night  in  the  kitchen. 
Whether  it  was  that  her  new  quarters  were  so  agreeable  to  her 
mind,  or  that  the  remembrance  of  last  night's  sufferings  made  her 
so  obstinate,  I  know. not;  but  she  refused  the  next  day  to  budge 
an  inch  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  Willie  was  obliged  to  pull  her  by 
the  horns  with  all  his  strength,  while  Mabel  pushed  her  forwards. 

But  to  return  to  that  fearful  night.  The  storm  raged  till  past 
eleven  ;  then  it  ceased,  and  the  moon  peeped  out  as  placidly  from 
the  clouds  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  taken  place,  and  this 
was  the  time  for  her  to  appear.  She  looked  in  upon  Beatrice,  cold 
and  motionless,  sitting  up  alone  in  her  room,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  pierce  tho  darkness  without.  She  was  hailed  by  the  young  girl 
as  a  messenger  from  heaven.  Wrapping  a  thick  shawl  round  her, 
Beatrice  stole  out  of  the  house,  so  quietly  that  she  did  not  even 
rouse  the  house-dog  slumbering  on  the  mat  before  the  door. 

She  went  to  the  wood-shed  and  took  down  tho  dark  lantern  from 
its  rusty  nail,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  shutting  out  tho  light  so  that 
none  might  see  her,  she  was  about  to  start,  when  a  large  stick  of 
wood  fell  from  the  top  of  the  pile  to  tho  ground  directly  on  an  old 
piece  of  tin,  making  a  terrible  rattling.  Bruin  was  wide  awake 
now,  and  began  to  manifest  his  displeasure  with  a  low  growl. 
Beatrice  knew  that  this  would  soon  end  in  a  loud  bark ;  so  she 
quickly  ran  to  the  door,  and  let  him  out,  calling,  "  Hush,  Bruin  ! 
Come  with  me.  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  you  before,  poor 
fellow !    You  will  be  of  great  use." 

They  then  set  out,  the  dog  trotting  contentedly  along  by  the 
side  of  his  mistress.  When  they  reached  the  wood,  Beatrice 
pushed  back  the  screen  of  the  lantern  to  let  out  the  light,  for  it 
was  pitch  dark.  She  adranced  slowly  now,  and  called  softly  but 
distinctly,  "  Edward — Frederick  1"  No  one  answered.  "  They 
must  have  got  further  than  this,"  she  thought.  So  she  walked  on 
till  she  reached  a  space  of  open  ground.  Here  she  could  see  what 
ravages  the  storm  had  committed.  Huge  trees  lay  around,  dis- 
playing their  roots  in  fantastic  spectral  shapes,  that  would  have 
frightened  any  other  but  the  brave  Beatrice.  It  was  evident  that 
the  lightning  had  done  its  part  in  the  general  destruction  ;  for  in 
some  places  the  trees  were  split  open,  so  that  their  white  interior 
was  visible.  The  thought  of  what  the  lightning  might  have  dono 
almost  sickened  Beatrice  ;  but  she  could  not  rest  till  she  knew  all. 
So  she  courageously  went  on.  What  was  it  that  caused  her  sud- 
denly to  stagger  back  as  if  she  had  received  a  mortal  wound  ? 
What  was  it  that  blanched  her  check  so  deadly  pale,  and  made 
her  teeth  to  chatter  in  her  head  ?  Her  foot  had  stumbled  against 
a  human  lx>dy,  stretched  at  full  length  across  the  path.  Quick  as 
thought,  she  kneeled  down  to  see  the  face.  It  was  so  bruised 
she  could  not  recognize  it.  She  took  the  hand  that  lay  so  cold 
and  stiff  across  the  breast.  No — that  was  not  Edward's  hand  : 
this  was  a  great  relief,  and  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  she  cried 
aloud,  "  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  Edward  !" 

At  that  moment,  she  heard  a  rustling  of  the  bushes  behind  her. 
Casting  the  rays  of  her  lantern  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  she 
saw  Edward,  pale  and  haggard,  coming  towards  her. 

"  Beatrice,  angel  of  mercy,"  he  said,  "  you  have  revived  the 
last  faint  ray  of  hope  within  me.  This  is  my  brother.  We  lost 
our  way,  and  he  was  struck  by  a  falling  tree ;  but  life  is  not  yet 
gone.    Could  he  have  assistance  within  two  hours,  he  might  live." 

Beatrice  said  not  a  word,  but  putting  the  lantern  in  Bruin's 
mouth,  she  assisted  Edward  in  raising  his  brother,  and  they  both 
carried  him  slowly  and  gently  along  the  path,  Bruin  leading  the 
way  with  the  lantern.  It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  they  reached 
the  cottage.  Mrs.  Mansdell  and  Mabel  were  quickly  roused,  and 
soon  the  suffering  youth  was  on  a  comfortable  bed,  surrounded  by 
kind  nurses.  Beatrice  whispered  something  to  her  sister,  and  then 
darted  out  of  the  door  with  Bruin  and  the  lantern.  She  was  on 
her  way  to  the  doctor's  house,  which  she  reached  in  about  an  hour, 
and  in  half  an  hour  after,  she  returned  with  the  doctor.  He  pro- 
nounced the  bruises  severe  but  not  dangerous ;  but  he  said  if  he 
had  teen  sent  for  two  hours  later,  he  should  have  been  of  no  use. 
■  After  he  had  dressed  the  wounds,  and  made  Frederick  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  he  looked  for  Beatrice.  Calling  her  to  him, 
and  counting  her  pulse,  ho  said : 

"  My  child,  you  are  feverish  with  excitement.  You  need  rest, 
and  if  you  do  not  take  it,  we  shall  have  you  for  a  patient  600n." 


The  idea  of  being  a  troublesome  invalid  quite  frightened  Bea- 
trice ;  so  she  immediately  left  the  room,  and  went  to  lie  down. 

After  she  had  gone,  Edward  advanced  to  Mrs.  Mansdell,  and  said  : 

"  Madam,  your  daughter  lias  saved  my  brother's  life.  It  is  a 
benefit  that  can  never  be  repaid  on  earth  ;  but  she  shall  have  what- 
ever wealth  can  purchase.  Ask  anything  for  her,  and  she  shall 
certainly  receive  it." 

"  My  daughter  did  for  your  brother  what  I  should  wish  her  to 
do  for  any  one.  It  is  a  sufficient  reward  to  me  that  she  has  done 
a  good  deed.  She  is  such  a  strange  child  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand her ;  but  I  believe  her  heart  is  all  right,  for  all  her  oddities." 

"  That  it  is,  madam  ;  and  if  she  is  strange,  she.  is  truly  noble. 
I  will  not  say  to  you  now  what  I  have  on  my  mind,  for  this  is  not 
the  time;  but  by-and  by  I  will  manifest  my  gratitude  in  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  words." 

Mrs.  Mansdell  changed  color  at  this,  and  begged  he  would  think 
no  more  about  it.  She  did  not  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
she  had  too  much  pride  to  allow  her  to  think  of  accepting  money 
as  pay  for  a  mere  act  of  humanity,  as  she  called  it. 

After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Frederick  recovered.  He  was 
almost  sorry  that  he  was  well  enough  to  be  taken  home,  for  it  was 
so  pleasant  to  be  surrounded  by  such  kind  nurses  as  Mrs.  Mans- 
dell and  her  beautiful  daughters.  But  the  time  had  come  when 
he  must  leave  the  cottage  and  its  inmates.  They,  too,  were  sorry 
to  part  with  the  gentle  invalid,  to  whom  they  had  become  much 
attached.  There  was  something  peculiarly  pure  and  simple  about 
him.  Willie  told  him,  one  day,  that  he  would  look  beautiful  in 
the  pulpit.  He  laughingly  said  he  hoped  he  should,  and  preach 
beautifully,  too,  for  he  intended  to  be  a  minister.  There  was  one 
gentle  heart  in  the  cottage  which  felt  a  strange  vacancy,  after 
Frederick  had  left.    This  belonged  to  Mabel. 

Edward  and  his  brother  were  now  constant  visitors  at  Mrs. 
Mansdell's.  There  was  certainly  sufficiently  strong  attraction  at 
her  house  to  induce  any  young  man  to  go  there  frequently.  Many 
a  pleasant  evening  they  passed  together;  in  summer,  sitting  on 
the  rocks,  enjoying  the  evening  breezes,  which  always  reached  the 
cottage ;  in  winter,  socially  chatting  round  the  wood-fire. 

Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  love  is  seldom  idle.  This 
time  he  had  successfully  disposed  of  two  young  ladies  ;  for  Bea- 
trice was  the  affianced  bride  of  Edward,  and  Mabel  was  engaged 
to  Frederick.  The  widow  had  given  her  consent  reluctantly,  for 
she  knew  not  what  the  wealthy  parents  of  the  young  men  would 
think  of  such  poor  connections  for  their  accomplished  sons.  But 
they  were  so  earnest  about  it  that  she  finally  concluded  it  was 
wisest  to  let  them  "  gang  their  ain  gaes,"  and  to  trust  in  Provi- 
dence for  the  rest.  Their  parents  were  expected  home  soon,  and 
they  must  return  to  the  city  to  meet  them;  they,  of  course,  spent 
the  evening  before  their  departure  at  the  cottage.  Every  one  was 
sad  and  thoughtful  that  night,  and  not  much  conversation  was 
carried  on.  Edward  was  thinking  what  an  awkward  thing  it 
would  be  to  announce  his  engagement  to  his  father.  Fred,  who 
was  his  mother's  pet,  thought  only  of  the  pleasure  he  should  have 
in  presenting  to  her  his  lovely  Mabel.  At  last  the  widow  broke 
silence,  saying  : 

"My  children,  it  is  now  time  that  you  should  know  something 
of  my  history.    I  was  once  a  wealthy  lady,  and  lived  in  the  most 

fashionable  part  of  A  .    My  husband's  death  was  occasioned 

by  the  grief  which  he  suffered  in  losing  his  whole  fortune  by  one 
unfortunate  speculation.  I  was  left  with  a  mere  pittance,  barely 
sufficient  to  support  my  family.  I  soon  left  the  city,  feeling  deep- 
ly my  change  of  fortune,  and  settled  in  the  most  secluded  spot  I 
could  find,  which  was  this  wild  place.  No  one  ever  knew  what 
had  become  of  me  ;  I  kept  it  a  secret  because  I  would  not  jeeeive 
assistance  either  from  my  relations  or  friends,  tmd  I  was  afraid  of 
anonymous  remittances,  as  I  had  already  received  several.  My 
most  intimate  friend  wished  to  adopt  one  of  my  daughters,  as  her 
own  children  were  away  at  school.  But  I  would  not  consent  to 
this,  for  I  wished  to  keep  my  family  together.  Beatrice  was  the 
one  she  fancied,  and  I  have  since  often  regretted  that  I  did  not 
accept  her  kind  offer  to  educate  her;  but  it  was  all  for  the  best." 

"  I  am  glad  you  never  told  me  this  before,  mother,"  said  Bea- 
trice, "  for  I  should  have  been  so  discontented." 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  that  I  have  never  spoken  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Mansdell.    "  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  lady's  name." 

"  Her  name  would  signify  nothing  to  us,  for  we  probably  never 
heard  of  her,"  said  Beatrice. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered  her  mother.  "  Did  you 
never  hear  of  any  name  that  begins  with  L  and  ends  with  cf" 

"  None  but  Louvegne." 

"  That  is  it." 

"  Then  it  is  our  mother  I"  cried  Edward ;  "for  I  know  she  lived 

in  A  about  that  time,  and  we  were  away  at  school.    Is  not 

this  good  news,  Beatrice?" 

But  Beatiice  did  not  answer,  and  Edward  turned  away  with  a 
troubled  face,  wondering  what  new  obstacle  she  would  present  to 
their  union.  Beatrice  sorely  felt  her  poor  circumstances,  and 
when  she  contrasted  them  with  Edward's  fine  prospects,  she  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  being  raised  by  him  to  a  station  that  did  not 
belong  to  her. 

"  He  shall  not  marry  mc — a  poor  girl,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I 
will  not  consent  till  I  have  gained  a  support  for  myself.  But  how 
is  that  to  be  accomplished  ?  The  stage  !  He  always  told  me  I 
should  make  a  fine  actress,  and  I  will  try  it." 

Thus  thought  Beatrice,  but  she  concluded  not  to  speak  of  it  to 
her  lover  till  their  next  meeting. 

It  was  quite  late  before  the  Louvegnes  could  tear  themselves 
away  from  the  cottage ;  but  all  things  in  this  world  must  end,  and 
so  their  last  night  drew  to  a  close.  There  is  always  a  certain  sad- 
ness connected  with  the  last  of  anything,  whether  it  be  the  last 
leaves  of  autumn,  the  last  look  at  a  departing  friend,  thp  last  un- 


paid bill,  the  last  piece  of  apple-pie,  or  the  last  scene  of  the  las 
opera  of  the  season.  Reader,  docs  p.ot  each  of  these  illustration 
recall  to  you  painful  recollections  ? 

Mabel  was  troubled  by  no  anxious  thought  concerning  her  de- 
parted lover,  but  slept  peacefully  as  a  child.  Not  so  Beatrice. 
Something  was  heavy  at  her  heart,  for  she  walked  the  room  all 
night,  like  a  restless  spirit.  She  thought  of  her  mother  having 
been  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Louvegne.  "  So  we  are  equal  in  birth  to 
the  Louvegncs,  but  alas  !  not  in  fortune,  and  that  must  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  world,  for  mother's  unhappiness  was  caused  by 
the  loss  of  it.  So  it  is  very  condescending  in  the  Louvegnes,  I 
suppose,  to  marry  two  poor  village  girls ;  and  when  we  move  to 
the  great  city  anil  live  in  splendor  there,  we  shall  he  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  great  favor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  us,  by  the 
contrast  with  our  former  humble  dwelling.  No — I  cannot  marry 
him.  I  will  tell  him  so  ;  I  will  tell  him  that  I  scorn  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  and  honors  to  which  I  am  not  entitled  ;  I  will  tell 
him  that  I  prefer  independence,  though  with  a  sad  and  lonely 
heart,  even  to  his  companionship  and  servitude;  for  it  is  nothing 
less  when  a  poor  girl  marries  a  rich  man. 

"  But  I  will  say  nothing  to  Mabel,  for  I  am  sure  she  has  had  no 
misgiving  since  she  was  engaged,  and  I  will  not  be  the  one  to 
destroy  her  happy  delusion  ;  may  it  last  forever.  I  must  part  with 
Edward  :  it  is  like  depriving  myself  of  life.  From  this  moment  I 
must  live  in  excitement.  The  stage — the  stage  ! — that  is  the  place 
for  me.  Was  I  not  made  for  that  ?  Indeed  I  am  sure  of  it.  I 
must  say  farewell  to  peace,  for  where  I  go  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
O,  my  heart  longs  for  excitement !  I  wish  I  were  on  the  stage 
this  moment." 

Finally  exhausted  with  her  own  distress,  she  sank  into  a  feverish 
sleep.  Phantoms  chased  each  other  through  her  wildered  brain. 
At  one  moment,  she  was  walking  through  the  woods  with  Edward, 
then  a  demon  would  come  and  snatch  him  from  her,  bearing  him 
away  into  darkness  ;  at  the  next,  she  was  on  the  stage,  acting, 
and  her  audience  was  composed  entirely  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
bore  the  face  and  form  of  Edward ;  and  to  whatever  side  she 
turned,  she  must  meet  the  reproachful  eyes  of  her  lover.  At  last 
she  was  being  stifled,  and  she  started  up  to  see  flames  all  around 
her,  ready  to  devour  her,  and  then  the  dreams  were  all  over,  and 
a  long,  long  calm  ensued.  *  #  # 

"  Why,  mother,  how  could  you  let  mo  f leep  so  long  ?  How 
weak  I  am  !    Mother,  what  is  the  matter  with  me  ?    I  can't  sit  up." 

"  You  will  soon  be  stronger,  my  child,"  answered  Mrs.  Mans- 
dell ;  "  but  you  must  be  very  quiet  now." 

"  Mother,  have  you  heard  from  the  Louvegnes  V 

"  Many  times.    Edward  has  watched  with  us  constantly." 

"Many  times!  Mother,  what  arc  you  thinking  of?  It  was 
only  yesterday  that  they  went  to  town  to  meet  their  parents." 

"Beatrice, you  have  forgotten.  That  happened  three  months  ago." 

"  But  where  have  I  been  all  this  time  ?" 

"  Where  you  are  now — ill,  very  ill,  but  you  must  not  talk  any 
more  now,  for  the  doctor  ordered  that  you  should  be  kept  quiet." 

It  was  true,  she  had  been  very  HI;  they  had  despaired  of  her 
life.  She  was  delirious  on  the  night  that  the  Louvegnes  left,  and 
continued  so  for  a  long  time,  with  intervals  of  quiet  unconscious- 
ness. But  at  length  her  reason  returned,  and  as  we  have  seen, 
great  was  her  astonishment  at  finding  herself  three  months  behind 
the  times. 

She  recovered  rapidly  after  this,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she 
was  allowed  to  sit  up  and  receive  visitors.  She  was  delighted  with 
Mrs.  Louvegne,  who  treated  her  with  the  greatest  consideration. 
She  told  her  she  must  get  well  quickly,  for  her  house  was  very 
lonely,  and  she  wanted  a  daughter.  When  Edward  appeared,  Be- 
atrice was  shocked  at  his  haggard  face. 

"  You  look  more  fit  to  be  called  the  invalid,  than  I  do,"  she 
said.    "Are  you  not  well  ?" 

"  How  could  I  be  well  with  such  a  prospect  before  me,  as  I 
have  had,  and  when  I  had  to  reproach  myself  as  being  the  cause 
of  it  all  ?    You  do  not  love  mc,  then,  Beatrice  ?" 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Because  you  raved  about  me  so  when  you  were  ill.  You  vowed 
you  never  would  marry  me ;  you  wanted  to  be  an  actress,  and  you — 

"  O,  please,  please  stop  !"  laughed  Beatrice.  Then  she  added, 
gravely:  "No — it  was  my  own  wicked  pride  that  nearly  killed 
mc ;  but  instead  of  causing  my  death,  it  has  received  its  own  death- 
blow." 

"  You  mean  by  that,  you  can  now  condescend  to  marry  a  rich 
man  ;  but  what  if  I  should  not  deign  to  marry  a  rich  girl  .'" 
"  I  am  not  rich." 

"  Yes  you  are.  A  host  of  your  relations  have  suddenly  started 
up,  all  as  rich  as  Croesus." 

"  Edward,  what  do  you  mean  ?    I  thought  we  had  no  relatives.' 

"  And  so  you  might  have  thought  to  your  dying  day,  if  a  cer- 
tain young  gentleman  had  not  happened  to  meet  with  a  certain 
young  lady,  once  upon  a  time,  fast  asleep  under  a  tree." 

"But  do  tell  me,  who  are  my  relations  i" 

"  Well,  the  principal  is,  or  rather  was,  your  father's  brother,  an 
old  bachelor,  who  went  to  India,  and  there  made  an  immense  for- 
tune, which  he  left  to  his  brother's  children,  if  they  could  ever  bo 
found.  My  father  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  they  used 
often  to  talk  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Mansdell." 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?" 

"He  died  several  years  ago;  but  you  do  not  seem  overpowered 
with  the  fact  of  being  such  an  heiress." 

"I  was  thinking  of  my  poor  mother.  How  much  she  has  need- 
lessly deprived  herself  of"  by  remaining  concealed  in  these  woods." 

In  less  than  a  year,  Beatrice  and  her  sister  were  married.  Fred- 
erick was  ordained  a  minister  over  a  flourishing  congregation,  by 
whom  he  was  soon  almost  idolized.  Mabel  was  also  held  in  high 
esteem.    Mrs.  Mansdell  and  Willie  made  her  house  their  home. 
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DEER  ISLAND  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON  HARBOR. 

The  accompanying  engravings,  remarkable  for  their  accuracy, 
were  made  for  us  bj  Mr.  Hill,  daring  a  recent  visit  to  Deer  Island. 
The  first  view  is  a  general  one,  and  embraces  all  the  buildings, 
commencing  with  the  House  of  Industrv  on  the  left,  continuing 
with  the  doctor's  house,  with  the  Alms  House  and  Hospital  build- 
ings intermingled  on  the  right.  We  first  visited  the  Hospital,  and 
were  struck  with  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  order  that  reigned 
throughout  the  establishment,  an  air  of  almost  military  strictness 
reigning  throughout.  Most  of  the  patients  were  out  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  as  the  physicians  cause  all  who  can  do  so  to  go  out  when- 
ever the  weather  admits.  The  windows  were  mostly  open,  and  the 
sunlight  fell  on  beds  that  would  be  a  source  of  envy  to  many  a 
poor  resident  of  a  city  boarding  house.  All  the  bedsteads  are  of 
iron,  the  l>eds  of  straw,  covered  by  two  good  blankets,  white  sheet 
and  a  check  coverlid.  The  physicians  are  very  attentive,  and  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  patients,  who,  on  their  part,  appear 
to  have  entire  confidence  in  their  position,  and  the  attendants.  In 
the  female  department  of  the  Hospital,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch, 
was  a  most  engaging  and  interesting  child,  that  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  lower  limbs,  otherwise  perfectly  formed  and  healthy.  He  is  a 
general  favorite,  and  his  intelligent  smile  and  engaging  manners 
touched  us  more  than  anything  else  we  saw.  Adjoining  the  Fe- 
male Hospital,  is  a  large  room,  devoted  to  infants  and  very  young 
children.  We  give  a  correct  view  of  this  nursery.  It  is  here  the 
foundlings  deserted  by  their  unnatural  parents  are  cared  for,  and 
provided  with  suitable  nurses,  and  here  they  toddle  about  and  en- 
joy their  infantile  existence  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  their  posi- 
tion, in  the  kitchens  (likewise  models  of  cleanliness),  supper  was 
being  prepared.  Enormous  healthy-looking  loaves  of  bread,  and 
the  pleasant  aroma  arising  from  overgrown  boilers,  on  which 
the  coffee  was  cooking,  gave  proof  that  there  was  no  lack  of  sub- 
stantiality in  this  department,  which,  one  of  the  Celtic  cooks  pave 
us  to  understand,  they  were  very  proud  of.    We  cut  from  the  offi- 


cial report  the  following  statement  or  the  daily  fare  of  the  inmates 
at  the  House  of  Industry,  Deer  Island  : — Breakfast — bread  one- 
third  Indian,  chocolate,  with  milk  and  molasses.  Supper — bread 
and  tea.  Dinner,  Sunday, — baked  pork  and  beans,  or  corned 
meat  with  vegetables  ;  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, beef  soup  with  vegetables,  or  rice  and  molasses;  Friday,  fresh 
or  salt  fish,  with  vegetables;  Saturday,  beef  soup,  with  vegetables, 
or  rice  and  molasses.  Mutton  or  veal  broth  every  day  for  the 
sick.  Beef  juice  for  the  sick  as  required.  One  quart  of  milk  is 
furnished  for  the  nursing  women  daily.  From  the  kitchen,  we 
stepped  into  the  Work-room,  also  depicted  in  another  engraving, 
where  the  women  are  employed,  making  the  clothes  worn  on  the 
island.  They  were  sitting  in  rows,  quietly  making  up  the  coarse 
blue  stuff  into  garments.  One  or  two  were  reading,  and  some 
walking  about,  and  to  us  there  was  an  appearance  of  indulgence 
we  did  not  look  for.  In  the  Dining-room,  a  long,  low  apartment, 
the  men  of  the  establishment  were  quietly  discussing  the  meal  we 
had  seen  prepared  in  the  kitchen.  Our  drawing  is  a  correct  illus- 
tration of  this  interior.  They  are  employed,  some  in  the  shoe- 
shop,  and  others  in  various  occupations  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden 
and  bakery,  and  in  whatever  necessary  work  they  are  capable  of 
performing.  Apart  from  the  necessary  restriction  on  their  personal 
liberty,  they  are  much  better  off  than  their  class  in  the  city,  and  a 
great  deal  better  employed  than  in  going  about  begging  of  people, 
who,  if  they  refuse  assistance,  think  they  have  done  wrong,  and  if 
they  give,  feel  that  they  are  fostering  impostcrs  and  loafers.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a  patient  or  candidate  for  poor-house  accommoda- 
tions, his  clothes  are  exchanged  for  a  suit  of  the  poor-house  manu- 
facture, the  old  one  being  packed  up  and  put  away,  numbered,  till 
they  are  prepared  to  leave.  The  next  thing  is  to  give  them  a  good 
bath  and  a  dose  of  simple  medicine,  to  relieve  the  system  of  the 
stimulants  with  whii  h  they  are  mostly  supposed  to  be  tilled.  Then 
after  a  rest  of  a  day  or  two,  if  not  confined  to  the  Hospital,  they 
have  some  employment  apportioned  them.    Almost  the  only  thing 


needed  to  make  the  institntion  perfect,  is  newer  and  more  commo- 
dious buildings  ;  those  now  occupied  were  never  intended  for  their 
present  use,  having  been  originally  erected  as  temporary  hospital* 
for  the  yellow  fever  patients.  They  arc  capitally  ventilated,  hut 
in  other  respects  arc  rude  and  unsubstantial.  Dr.  Moriarty,  the 
quarantine  physician,  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  "  the'  right 
man  in  the  right  place."  He  has  that  rare  quality  of  command 
which  fits  men  for  those  posts  where  strict  discipline  must  be  en- 
forced, and  yet  a  mild  role  is  preferable.  A  martinet  in  sanitory 
matters  and  the  regulation  of  the  establishment  under  his  care, 
yrt  he  has  the  power  of  making  himself  beloved  CTcn  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  strictest  orders.  Of  a  generous  and  benevolent 
disposition,  it  is  a  pity  he  has  not  greater  means  at  his  command 
for  the  improvements  necessary,  notwithstanding  that  he  keeps 
each  department  at  the  highest  point  of  perfection  in  his  power. 
The  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Houses  of  Industry  and  Reform- 
ation for  the  year  1855-56,  states,  in  regard  to  the  farming  opera- 
tions, that  "  the  product  of  the  farm  this  year  has  much  exceeded 
that  of  the  past,  and  though  presenting  no  tangible  result  in  a 
pecuniary  form,  has,  nevertheless,  been  turned  to  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  support  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  and  tho 
feeding  of  the  stock  of  animals.  The  condition  of  the  island  has, 
also,  been  much  improved,  and  its  productive  power  increased,  by 
the  judicious  culture  of  the  soil  by  the  officer  in  charge  ;  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  which  may  lie  looked  for  in  future  years."  The 
location  of  the  institutions  on  Deer  Island  is  admirable  for  quaran- 
tine and  hospital  purposes,  for  no  6pot  within  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton is  more  salubrious  ;  ami  if  not  quite  as  accessible  as  some 
other  sites  that  might  have  been  selected,  still,  for  the  purpose  ol 
some  of  the  institutions,  its  very  isolation  is  a  recommendation. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  slated  in  the  official  report  thRt 
the  condition  of  the  island  is  very  rapidly  improving,  and  a  visit 
there  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the  rare  and  attention  bestowed  on 
the  patients. 
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NAVAL  HEROISM. 
In  Cooper's  Naval  History,  we  find  the  following  sketches  of 
desperate  battles,  hand-to-hand  affairs,  which  occurred  during  the 
battle  of  the  gun  boats,  in  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Tripoli :  "  No  sooner  had  Mr.  Decatur  got  possession  of  the 
boat  first  assailed,  than  he  took  her  in  tow,  and  bore  down  on 
the  one  next  to  leeward.  Running  the  enemy  aboard,  as  before, 
he  went  into  him,  with  most  of  his  officers  and  men.  The  captain 
of  the  Tripolitan  vessel  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  and  Mr.  De- 
catur personally  charged  him  with  a  pike.  The  weapon,  however, 
was  seized  by  the  Turk,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  assailant, 
and  turned  against  its  owner.  The  latter  parried  a  thrust,  and 
made  a  blow  with  his  sword  at  the  pike,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  its 
head.  The  sword  hit  the  iron,  and  broke  at  the  hilt,  and  at  the 
next  instant  the  Turk  made  another  thrust.  Nothing  was  left  to 
the  gallant  Decatur,  but  his  ami,  with  which  he  so  far  averted  the 
blow,  as  to  receive  the  pike  only  through  the  flesh  of  his  breast. 
Pushing  the  iron  from  the  Mound,  flesh  and  all,  he  sprang  within 
the  weapon,  and  grappled  his  antagonist.  The  pike  fell  between 
the  two,  and  a  short  trial  of  strcngtli  succeeded,' in  which  the  Turk 
prevailed.  As  the  combatants  fell,  however,  Mr.  Decatur  so  far 
released  himself  as  to  lie  side  by  side  with  his  foe  on  the  deck. 
The  Tripolitan  now  endeavored  to  reach  his  poniard,  while  his 
hand  was  firmly  held  by  that  of  his  enemy.  At  this  critical  in- 
stant, when  life  or  death  depended  on  a  moment  well  employed, 
or  a  moment  lost,  Mr.  Decatur  drew  a  small  pistol  from  the  pocket 
of  his  vest,  passed  the  arm  that  was  free  round  the  body  of  the 
Turk,  pointed  the  muzzle  in,  and  then  fired.  The  ball  passed  en- 
tirely through  the  body  of  the  Mussulman,  and  lodged  in  the 
clothes  of  his  foe.  At  the  same  instant,  Mr.  Decatur  felt  the  grasp 
that  had  almost  smothered  him  relax,  and  he  was  liberated.  He 
sprang  up,  and  the  Tripolitan  lay  dead  at  his  feet.    In  such  a  me- 


lee, it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  struggle  of  the  two  leaders 
would  go  unnoticed.  An  enemy  raised  his  sabre  to  cleave  the 
skull  of  Mr.  Decatur,  while  he  was  occupied  by  his  enemy,  and  a 
young  man  of  the  Enterprise's  crew  interposed  an  arm  to  save  him. 
The  blow  was  intercepted,  but  the  limb  was  severed  to  a  bit  of 
skin.  A  fresh  rush  was  now  made  upon  the  enemy,  who  was 
overcome  without  much  further  resistance  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Trippe,  in  No.  6,  the  last  of  the  three  boats  that  was  able  to  reach 
the  weather  division,  was  not  idle.  Reserving  his  fire,  like  the 
others,  he  delivered  it  with  deadly  effect,  when  closing,  and  went 
aboard  of  his  enemy  in  the  smoke.  In  this  instance,  the  boats 
also  separated  by  the  shock  of  the  collision,  leaving  Mr.  Trippe, 
with  Mr.  J.  D.  Henlay,  and  nine  men  only,  on  board  the  Tripoli- 
tan. Here,  too,  the  commanders  singled  each  other  out,  and  a  se- 
vere personal  combat  occurred,  while  the  work  of  death  was  going 
on  around  them.  The  Turk  was  young,  and  of  a  large,  athletic 
orm,  and  he  soon  compelled  his  slighter  but  more  active  foe  to 
fight  with  caution.  Advancing  on  Mr.  Trippe,  he  would  strike  a 
blow,  and  receive  a  thrust  in  return.  In  this  manner,  he  gave  the 
American  commander  no  less  than  eight  sabre  wounds  in  the  head 
and  two  in  the  breast;  when  making  a  sudden  rush,  he  struck  a 
ninth  blow  on  the  head,  which  brought  Mr.  Trippe  upon  a  knee. 
Rallying  all  his  forces,  in  a  desperate  effort,  the  latter,  who  still 
retained  the  short  pike  with  which  he  fought,  made  a  thrust  that 
passed  the  weapon  through  his  gigantic  adversary,  and  tumbled 
him  on  his  back.  As  soon  as  the  Tripolitan  officer  fell,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  people  submitted.  The  boat  taken  by  Mr.  Trippe, 
was  one  of  the  largest  belonging  to  the  Bashaw.  The  number  of 
her  men  is  not  positively  known,  but  living  and  dead,  thirty-six 
were  found,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  but  eleven  Americans  boarded  her,  the 
achievement  must  pass  for  one  of  the  most  gallant  on  record." 


AMERICAN  MECHANICS  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  American  mechanics  excel  all  others  in 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  are  at  the  present  time  filling 
large  contracts  for  parties  in  England  representing  the  English 
government.  Sharp's  arms,  particularly,  are  in  high  favor,  both 
the  carbine  and  the  rifle  being  in  large  demand.  They  are  claimed 
to  combine  simplicity  of  construction,  rapidity  of  firing  and  extra- 
ordinary range,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  unequalled  safety.  An 
order  for  25,000  American  rifles,  with  the  Minnie  sight  and  knob 
for  the  "  lock  bayonet,"  is  in  course  of  execution  at  the  extensive 
works  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  is  now  probably  nearly  completed. 
Another  order  for  10,000  Sharp's  rifles,  also  on  account  of  parties 
in  England,  is  in  course  of  fulfilment  at  Colt's  factory  in  Hart- 
ford. In  order  to  avoid  any  collusion  or  mistake  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  arms,  English  gunners  personally  inspect  and 
stamp  them  as  completed.  Sharp's  arms  arc  peculiarly  well  adapt- 
ed for  cavalry  service.  The  remarkable  success  which  has  been 
gained  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  machinery,  to  the  value  of  $220,000, 
such  as  is  used  in  some  of  the  large  American  establishments  in 
this  department  of  mechanics,  has  been  made  at  Windsor,  Vt., 
and  sent  to  England,  and  is  now,  probably,  very  nearly  in  readi- 
ness for  operation.  To  insure  its  excellence,  it  was  particularly 
directed  that  it  must  not  only  be  made  by  Americans,  but  must  be 
taken  out  and  set  up  by  Americans,  and  finally,  Americans  must 
be  employed  to  control  and  superintend  its  operation.  Accord- 
ingly, some  of  our  most  accomplished  artisans  are  now  employed 
in  the  English  workshops.  It  was  proved  that  the  same  arm,  made 
in  England,  at  a  cost  of  $9,  was  made  at  the  Springfield  armory 
for  only  a  trifle  over  $3.  The  successs  of  American  mechanics 
here  noticed  is  a  matter  of  congratulation. — New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A.MHITION. 

BY    WILLIAM    LRIOHTOX,  JR. 

T  naw  the  eagle  with  undazzled  eye 

Oaxe  on  the  sun,  an  soaring  through  the  sky 

On  mighty  wing  the  kingly  bird  of  Jove, 

TO  reach  that  burning  beacon  proudly  strove; 

I  watched  his  lofty  course,  till  from  my  sight 

He  vanished  mid  the  blazing  beam*  of  light; 

Ptill  on  he  soared,  though  lost  to  hum^n  view, 

While  naught  of  fear  his  lordly  bosom  kuew, 

Till  in  the  region  of  the  thinner  skies 

MOM  slowly  now  the  airy  monarch  flies; 

But  in  those  realms  through  whieh  no  clouds  may  sail, 

He  sinks  at  last,  and  all  his  efforts  fail — 

And  hurled  from  heaven  upon  the  flinty  rock, 

His  form  lies  mangled  with  the  fearful  shock. 

1  saw  the  lion  in  his  lordly  pride 

The  forest  monarch,  through  its  thickets  stride — 

His  majesty  of  strength  Is  aye  revered. 

By  man  admired,  by  brute  creation  feared. 

Hut  not  content  his  kingly  power  should  span 

The  lesser  brutes,  he  turns  his  strength  on  man  ; 

This  vain  ambition  makes  him  darkly  Mind, 

He  dares  to  war  upon  the  power  of  mind — 

The  lord  of  earth  asserts  hi*  birthright  hero; 

The  1'T.I  of  forests  falls  beneath  his  spear. 

Ambition  !  thus  thy  course  if  ever  run, 

And  like  the  eagle  soaring  to  the  sud, 

Or  the  tierce  009  in  his  brutal  strength, 

Man  vainly  strives,  and  thus  he  falls  at  length. 

As  on  the  eoaM.  by  wreckers'  hands  supplied, 
The  burning  pile  the  mariner  doth  guide, 
When  mid  the  darkness  and  the  storm  he  flies, 
And  o'er  the  waves  with  joy  the  beacon  spies; 
How  bursts  the  truth  in  horror  00  his  soul, 
When  drawing  near  his  brightly  blazing  goal, 
Amid  the  rocks  he  sees  his  vessel  raat, 
And  every  hope  of  life  and  safety  past. 
Thus,  fatal  passion,  do  you  cast  your  spell, 
More  deadly  far  than  wrerker's  luring  light, 
O'er  the  mind's  darkness— like  a  spirit  fell 
Onward  you  guide  the  soul  to  deeper  night. 
Ofttimedi  you  choose  earth's  noblest  and  her  best, 
(More  pleased  to  lead  a  Iwfty  mind  astray), 
And  bid  them  boldly  seek  thy  doubtful  guest; 
AVith  tempting  bait  you  lure  them  on  the  way, 
And  pointing  upward  to  the  shirking  prize, 
Bid  their  lost  souls  all  obstacles  despise. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CLEMENTINA  THE  ACTRESS. 

llT   WILLIAM  15.  OLIVER. 

"Farewell,  dearest  Florence!"  I  exclaimed,  passionately,  as 
I  pressed  the  lips  of  the  being  who  alone  of  all  the  world  was  be- 
loved by  my  youthful  heart.  "If  I  live  and  prosper,  and  can  do 
aught  that  will  exalt  me  in  your  thoughts,  or  bind  me  nearer  to 
your  love,  I  will  return;  if  not,  then  farewell  I" 

She  could  not  answer  me ;  but  as  I  turned  to  give  her  a  parting 
look,  I  saw  that  in  her  eloquent  eye,  which  told  a  deeper  tale  than 
a  thousand  words  could  have  done.  Sweet  Florcnco !  At  this 
distance  of  time,  I  see  it  still  !  Again  do  I  feel  thy  warm  tears 
trickling  over  my  hand,  and  seo  the  speaking  glance  that  entreated 
me  to  forbear  those  cruel  words,  "  forever  I" 

I  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  this  parting  scene  occurred. 
Florence  was  but  sixteen.  She  was  a  very  child  in  simplicity,  in 
singleness  of  purpose,  in  straightforward,  almost  blunt  truthful- 
ness— but  in  strength  of  mind,  in  maturity  of  judgment,  in  real 
dignity,  she  was  a  woman. 

The  mother  of  Florence  Hope  had  been  dead  two  vears ;  Init 
even  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Florence  had  assumed  the  caros 
and  responsibilities  of  a  housekeeper  to  her  father,  and  of  a  mother 
to  the  two  younger  children.  Charlotte  Hope  was  a  wild,  gay, 
wayward  child,  whom  no  one  but  Florence  could  manage.  Louis 
was  a  fine,  manly  boy,  cagc^to  aid  and  assist  his  sister  by  every- 
thing in  his  power,  and  making  everything  smooth  and  li^ht  with 
his  father,  when  he  returned  weary  and  listless  from  his  counting- 
house  duties.  At  his  mother's  death  he  was  but  ten  years  old, 
and  Charlotte  twelve.  All  the  children  were  more  than  usually 
mature ;  and  perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
their  mother's  long  illness,  and  their  father's  strenuous  devotion 
to  business  details,  had  laid  upon  them  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  care,  at  a  season  when  children  are  usually  unmindful  of 
anything  but  pleasure.  Charlotte  managed  to  get  along  with 
less  than  her  share,  which,  of  course,  only  imposed  upon  Florence 
a  little  more  than  her  own.  When  the  time  of  my  departure  ar- 
rived, Charlotte  was  of  course  fourteen,  and  Louis  twelve.  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  family  from  a  child,  and  knew  their 
whole  life  intimately. 

I  parted  from  Charlotte  Hope  as  one  parts  from  a  gay,  happy 
child,  unconscious  of  any  influence  that  she  could  ever  havo  over 
my  fortunes  or  life.  On  her  part,  she  declared  it  would  l>e  her 
happiest  day  when  I  was  gone — poor,  dear  Florence  coidd  have 
some  rest  when  thnt  teasing  Aubrey  St.  John  had  once  sailed  for 
South  America.  She  hoped  his  uncle  would  find  business  enough 
to  employ  him  just  nineteen  years.  He  might  come  hack  in  wel- 
come the  d;iy  he  was  forty — then  she  anil  Florence  (shf  first !) 
would  both  be  married  to  the  most  splendid  men,  to  whom  Au- 
brey St.  John  could  not  hold  a  candlo — not  he,  indeed ! 

I  had  heard  the  silly  little  one  talk  away  in  this  manner  before, 
when  it  had  only  excited  my  laughter.  This  night  my  spirits 
were  attimed  to  another  key,  and  I  had  an  indefinite  sense  of  a 


real  distress.  She  saw  that  it  annoyed  me,  and  kept  on.  I  grew 
almost  wicked  towards  her;  but  she  suddenly  changed  her  tone, 
and  I  saw  tears  come  into  her  eyes.  She  did  not  know  that  I  saw 
them,  and  presently  she  regained  her  usual  lively,  happy  humor  ; 
and  when  I  came  out  of  the  gate  with  Florence  on  my  arm,  for  a 
last  ramble  in  the  woods  at  twilight,  Charlotte  was  challenging 
Louis  to  get  the  little  wherry  out  of  the.  boat-house,  and  take  her 
out  on  the  pond  to  have  a  moonlight  sail  home. 

The  next  day  saw  me  on  board  ship,  and  sailing  for  South 
America,  where  Mr.  Phillips,  my  mother's  brother,  had  offered  me 
a  situation  as  confidential  clerk  in  his  mercantile  house  at  Lima. 
I  bore  in  my  heart  the  image  of  Florence  Hope;  and  near  my 
heart  I  wore  her  pictured  resemblance,  painted  by  one  of  the  first 
artists  in  the  city.  It  was  my  study  and  my  recreation  during  our 
tedious  voyage.  It  never  left  me  night  nor  day  ;  and  often  in  the 
deep  watches  of  the  night  I  lay  gazing,  by  the  faint  starlight  shin- 
ing into  my  small  window,  upon  the  features  that  were  so  graven 
upon  my  soul,  that  I  fancied  I  was  looking  at  them  by  that  pale 
light,  when  I  was  only  remembering  how  they  had  looked  by  the 
more  generous  light  of  day.  Sweet  Florence !  not  even  yet  are 
those  sweet  lips  faded  upon  the  ivory,  while  thino  ! — but  let  mo 
not  anticipate. 

For  months — nay,  even  for  two  years — Florence  and  myself 
corresponded  constantly.  Not  a  mail  went  to  America  that  did 
not  bear  from  me  the  impassioned  words  that  only  lovers  dare  to 
use.  Not  one  arrived  in  Lima  that  did  not  bring  me  the  gentle 
love  of  Florence,  embalmed  in  touching  language — the  accents  of 
a  sentiment  unfelt  by  her  for  any  human  being  save  myself. 

I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  set  of  young  men  in  Lima, 
whose  habits  were  social,  and  whose  inclinations  led  them  fre- 
quently to  parties,  and  very  often  to  the  theatre.  I  was  always 
urged  to  go  with  them ;  but  feeling  that  it  would  separate  me  in 
some  way  from  the  idea  of  Florence,  I  refused  always,  and  up  to 
the  fifth  year  of  my  stay,  I  had  never  once  visited  any  place  of 
public  resort. 

After  that — whether  that,  as  I  grew  older  my  sensibilities  grew 
blunter,  I  did  not  stop  to  analyze — I  began  to  take  pleasure  in 
going,  and  frequently  staid  out  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  The 
gentle  monitor  that  lay  so  near  my  heart  would  sometimes  reproach 
me  with  its  mild  eyes,  when  I  looked  at  it  after  returning  home; 
but  I  was  again  and  again  entreated  te  go,  and  I  as  often  con- 
sented, until  at  length,  no  night  saw  me  anywhere  except  at  a 
party  or  play.  I  was  handsome  then — reader,  forgive  the  vanity 
which  says  it !  You  should  see  me  now,  and  you  would  pardon 
the  brief  reference  to  that  which  comes  back  no  more  to  human 
faces !  I  was  handsome  then — and  no  one  marks  a  handsome 
man  sooner  than  the  loving  and  spirited  women  of  Lima. 

Bcleased  wholly  from  business  after  the  noontide  hour,  I  had 
leisure,  after  the  invariable  siesta,  to  ride,  drive  or  walk  w  ith  them. 
Horses,  which  in  some  countries  would  be  of  immense  value,  were 
here  offered  me  to  ride  as  a  favor  to  the  owner — often  the  owner 
being  the  lady  who  accompanied  me.  On  one  of  these,  richly  ca- 
parisoned— for  taste  in  Lima  is  gorgeous  enough — I  would  spend 
hours  by  the  side  of  some  fair  rider,  equipped  still  more  gaily, 
until  night  came  down  upon  the  orange  groves,  and  I  would  al- 
most forget  Florence  in  the  charm  of  the  radiant  being  beside  me, 
until  the  rare  splendor  of  the  Southern  Cross  would  perhaps  waken 
me  to  the  remembrance  that  she  might  be  walking  alone  by  the 
cold,  pale  moonlight  of  our  Northern  home. 

Then  I  would  part  from  my  charming  companion  at  the  door  of 
her  father's  villa,  and  resolve  never  to  wrong  my  own  Florence 
again,  by  spending  my  hours  with  these  beautiful  girls ; — never 
again  to  lio  through  the  long  twilight  on  the  piazza,  listening  to 
their  guitars  or  the  witching  melody  of  the  songs  which  came  from 
their  lips  in  those  thrilling  Spanish  words  ; — never  again  to  admire 
the  magnificent  long  black  hair  which  they  spend  so  much  time  in 
combing  ami  arranging,  nor  the  eyes  that  flash  so  gloriously  upon 
our  sight.  No!  henceforth  Juliana  D'Kstrees  nor  Dolores  dc 
Montane  should  never  again  compete  in  my  heart  with  the  image 
of  sweet  Florence  Hope.  And  as  I  uttered  these  words,  I  pressed 
the  dear  resemblance  to  my  lips,  wondering  how  I  could  over  have 
been  drawn  from  her  for  a  moment. 

Strangely  enough,  I  was  forced  year  after  year  against  my  will 
to  stay  in  South  America.  I  longed  to  go  home;  to  feel  at  rest 
once  more  ;  to  build  my  cage  for  the  sweet  bird  that  I  knew  would 
fly  to  it  with  me — but  Mr.  Phillips  ev»  interposed  with  his  eternal 
— "  Stay  another  year,  Aubrey,  and  I  will  give  you  the  business 
of  the  house  at  New  York,  and  then  your  fortune  is  made  forever." 

I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  I  felt  that  Florence  was  wearing  away 
her  young  life  for  me.  Sometimes  I  grew  desperate,  and  said  to 
myself,  I  would  bear  it  no  longer.  I  had  now  been  at  Lima  a 
little  more  than  nine  years,  and  was  consequently  past  thirty.  I 
started  one  day,  while  looking  at  Hie  miniature,  to  think  that  Flo- 
rence herself  was  put  twenty-five.  "Docs  she  look  like  this  now  i" 
I  found  myself  asking — and  I  could  only  question;  but  loverlike, 
I  did  not  fear  the  answer. 

I  had  been  terribly  dull  and  distrait  for  some  weeks,  for  my 
young  companions  had  mentally  consigned  me  to  oblivion,  because 
I  would  no  longer  join  them  in  their  favorite  diversions.  I  was 
reading  Don  Quixote — caring  as  little  for  it  as  one  would  for  a 
spelling-book — when  young  Jose  dc  Lopez  came  in  and  challenged 
me  for  a  walk. 

Jose  dc  Lopez  was  a  much  younger  man  than  myself,  but  he 
was  altogether  a  noble  little  fellow,  and  I  liked  him  much.  He 
was  more  generous  and  yielding  in  hii  conduct  towards  our  coun- 
trymen, than  any  man  I  had  known  in  Lima — very  courteous  in 
his  manners,  without  that  appearance  of  condescension  which  some- 
times marks  their  intercourse  with  foreigners.  After  we  got  out, 
he  begged  me  to  go  to  the  theatre.  I  demurred  at  first,  but  the 
boy — for  he  was  scarce  more  than  that — was  so  earnest,  that  I 


could  not  refuse  him.  I  went.  On  our  way  he  told  me  that  a 
new  star  had  appeared,  who  was  winning  great  applause.  She 
was  very  handsome  anil  talented,  and  a  spirited  performer.  He 
added  that  she  went  by  the  name  of  Signora  Clementina — believed 
she  was  an  Italian  ;  he  had  not  seen  her,  but  Benito  had,  and  pro- 
nounced her  superb.  "  Uenito  "  was  his  eldest  brother,  and  his 
criterion. 

This  was  all  fustian  to  me,  for,  after  five  years'  abstinence  from 
theatrical  performances,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  get  up  much  enthu- 
siasm for  any  actress,  however  distinguished.  I  went  merely  to 
oblige  my  friend,  and  endorse,  if  I  could,  his  brother's  statement. 
She  was  deep  in  the  first  act  of  a  fiery  Spanish  romanza  when  we 
entered.  She  was  large,  finely  developed,  with  all  the  good  points 
of  a  "taking"  actress — commanding  figure,  voice,  action  and 
countenance,  and  with  a  singular  rmprrssemtnt  in  her  manner  at 
every  love  passage  that  occurred  in  her  part,  as  though  it  came 
home  to  her  very  soul.  I  looked  once  or  twice  at  my  friend.  He 
was  enjoying  it  as  only  very  young  play-goers  ever  do — eyes  and 
cars  were  all  fully  occupied.  I  smiled  at  the  enthusiasm  I  could 
not  imitate — and  yet  there  was  something,  I  could  not  divine  what, 
that  singularly  interested  me  in  "La  Clementina." 

She  brought  home  to  my  thoughts  some  person  (I  could  not 
imagine  whom),  that  I  had  known.  The  contour  of  her  head  and 
face — so  superb  in  its  repose,  so  bewildering  in  motion — all  im- 
pressed me  as  something  I  had  seen  before.  I  watched  her  through 
the  whole  play — through  the  afterpiece,  in  which  she  only  sang — 
and  what  singing !  In  that  crowded,  suffocating  theatre,  you 
might  have  heard  the  faintest  flutter  of  a  humming-bird's  wing,  so 
deep  was  the  silence,  so  breathless  the  hush  ;  and  there — cool, 
quiet,  unimpa-ssioned,  looking  as  if  she  was  surrounded  by  ice- 
bergs, instead  of  excited,  passionate  Spaniards,  men  and  women 
who  delight  only  in  deeply-laid  and  highly-wrought  scenes — Cle- 
mentina sang!  She  came  forward  in  the  same  cool  way,  after 
being  called  for  several  times,  bowed  gracefully,  placed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  and  in  a  moment  was  almost  buried  beneath  the 
rich  flowers  that  literally  covered  the  stage. 

Fool  that  I  was  ! — in  imitation  of  my  younger  and  richer  friend, 
I  loaded  the  end  of  my  rich  bouquet  with  golden  coins,  and  threw 
it,  as  I  intended,  directly  at  her  feet.  Those  magnificent  eyes  of 
hers  saw  everything,  knew  every  hand  that  thus  sacrificed  to  her, 
and  she  marked  my  gift  also.  There  was  a  shutting  down  quickly 
of  the  large  white  lids,  and  then  a  sudden  flash,  as  if  they  knew  a 
secret,  and  could  keep  it,  too;  and  amidst  the  deafening  applause, 
the  loudly  expressed  resolves  of  the  young  men  to  harness  them- 
selves to  her  carriage,  she  disappeared.  The  disgraceful  spectacle 
was  not  enacted — thanks  to  her  good  sense,  and  the  commands  of 
those  in  present  authority  at  the  theatre — Otherwise,  the  youth  of 
Lima  would  have  inevitably  made  donkeys  of  themselves. 

I  sat  in  a  stupor.  The  very  roof  seemed  falling  to  crush  me. 
In  vain  dc  Lopez  and  his  brother  tried  to  rouse  mo  from  my 
stunned  state.  I  had  seen  Clementina's  last  parting  glance  at  the 
audience.  It  had  lingered  latest  upon  my  face,  and — how  could  I 
think  or  believe  it  1 — it  shone  from  the  eyes  of  Charlotte  Hope ! 
I  was  blind  not  to  see  it  l>efore.  That  haunting,  mocking  likeness 
to  some  one,  that  bad  baffled  me  so  curiously  all  the  evening  1 
Should  I  recognize  her,  or  wait  until  I  could  sec  her  elsewhere ! 

I  would  not  see  her  here — that  was  decided.  I  would  not  swell 
the  crowd  of  fools  that  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  beneath  the 
carriage  wheels  of  a  new  actress,  and  as  ready  to  trample  her  in 
the  dust  when  her  short-lived  popularity  was  over.  I  would  wait. 
If  it  was  indeed  Charlotte  Hope,  she  would  see  me  somrtrhere;  and 
my  cool  Northern  blood  came  to  my  aid,  and  said,  "  whenever  and 
wherever  it  suits  her." 

I  was  at  the  very  head  of  our  mercantile  house  now,  for  Mr. 
Phillips,  old,  sick  and  weary  of  business,  had  retired.  I  was, 
therefore,  a  rich  and  independent  merchant — a  merchant  prince. 
I  had  been  endeavoring  to  urrangc  matters  so  that  I  could  take 
advantage  of  my  new  position  to  go  home.  Home  1  yes,  where 
Florence  was  would  ever  lie  home  to  me.  My  object  was  to  make 
as  brief  stay  there  as  possible  consistent  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  marriage. 

Our  correspondence  had  not  latterly  progressed  with  the  spirit 
with  which  it  commenced.  Something  in  the  letters  of  Florence 
had  struck  me  as  sad  and  strange.  It  was  my  long  absence  I  had 
thought ;  ami  I  had  tried  to  re-assure  her  in  mine,  and  to  soothe 
her  anxious  fears.  I  had  written  her  of  my  new  position,  and 
that  I  would  sec  her  as  soon  as  possible.  Dear  girl !  I  longed  to 
look  upon  that  sweet  face  again ! 

The  next  forenoon  a  handsome  page  brought  me  a  note.  It 
was  gilded  and  perfumed  with  one  of  those  rare  scents  that  the 
Spanish  Indies  delight  in.  To  this  day,  that  odor  sends  me  back 
to  my  couch  faint,  sick  and  quivering  like  a  frightened  girl.  The 
note  desired  me  to  come  to  her  at  the  Colombian,  and  following 
the  page  into  her  presence,  I  stood  face  to  face  with  the  actress  of 
the  previous  night.  She  was  a  thousand  times  more  self-possessed 
than  1  was.  She  took  my  hand,  and  began  to  talk  volubly  about 
the  events  of  the  last  night ;  spoke  of  my  costly  gift,  and  of  South 
American  audiences,  and  such  chit  chat — while  I  was  dying  for 
news  from  Florence.  When  at  length  I  questioned  her,  she  an- 
swered that  she  had  not  seen  her  for  a  year ! 

"To  tell  you  the  plain  troth,  Aubrey,"  she  said,  "I  do  not 
much  relish  our  plain,  prosy  old  home.  Do  not  look  so  shocked 
— it  is  not  even  what  you  left  it.  Louis  is  gone,  and  Florence — I 
wish  you  could  sec  her  !  I  saw  a  procession  of  nuns  yesterday  in 
the  convent  garden  just  below  this  window,  and  in  one  I  traced  a 
resemblance  to  poor  dear  Florence — so  thin  were  her  features,  so 
sharp  her  nose  and  lips.  Ah,  you  were  a  sad  fellow,  Aubrey,  to 
let  Florence  fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf!" 

I  involuntarily  drew  the  miniature  from  my  bosom,  and  touched 
the  spring.    She  leaned  over  to  sec  it. 
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"Do  you  suppose  that  Florence  looks  like  that  nw,  Aubrey  V 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  sweet  expression  of.  Florence  lias 
altered  more  than  the  lively  one  of  her  sister.  Charlotte  seems  to 
retain  her  youthful  look." 

She  made  a  mocking  curtsy.  The  interview  was  growing  pain- 
ful to  me.  I  could  elicit  nothing  respecting  Florence,  except  the 
badinage  about  her  looks  ;  and  I  did  not  relish  that  from  the  hand- 
some and  graceful — nay,  the  dashing  and  brilliant  creature  before 
me  whom  I  knew  to  be  only  two  years  the  junior  of  Florence. 

"  Come  again,"  she  said,  as  I  took  up  my  gloves  to  go. 

I  almost  decided  not  to  go  again,  so  painful  was  it  to  see  her.  I 
had  not  learned  what  she  had  been  doing  for  the  hist  year,  but 
concluded  that  she  had  been  studying  her  profession  away  from 
home.  And  my  Florence  was  the  sister  of  an  actress !  Hateful 
idea  !  And  if  I  married  Florence,  and  brought  her  hither,  all 
Lima  would  know  the  fact. 

I  found  myself  strangely  drawn  towards  the  theatre  on  the 
nights  when  La  Clementina  was  going  to  appear.  I  hid  myself  as 
much  as  possible  from  her  view,  but  she  knew  well  enough  when  I 
■was  there,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  her  presence 
and  her  acting. 

Again  I  visited  her — visited  her  after  the  play  was  over  in  her 
luxurious,  nay,  princely  rooms,  lienito  do  Lopez  was  there,  too. 
The  youth  of  Lima  were  chained — enslaved  by  the  new  actress. 
She  turned  from  all  to  me,  making  me  conspicuous  in  spite  of 
myself.  It  was  a  distinction  that  wore  two  aspects,  and  one  I  did 
not  like. 

One  day  she  told  me  that  Florence  was  married.  She  had  seen 
it,  she  said,  in  an  American  paper — which,  however,  she  could  not 
produce.  There  might  be  sonic  color  to  this,  for  three  mails  had 
brought  me  no  single  line  from  Florence.  Charlotte's  preference 
of  me  became  so  marked,  as  to  leave  me  the  only  alternatives  of 
leaving  her  entirely  or  marrying  her.  The  former  she  would  not 
listen  to  for  a  moment;  the  latter  she  half  suggested.  I  was 
goaded  on  by  the  thought  of  being  given  up  so  coolly  by  her  sis- 
ter; and  perhaps  by  the  attentions  of  Benito  dc  Lopez  to  herself. 
I  had  resolved  that  he,  at  least,  should  not  come  between  me  and 
this  radiant  creature. 

Wo  were  married,  in  short,  publicly  in  the  Church  of  San  Juan, 
and  all  Lima  was  ringing  with  the  news.  As  I  opened  my  vest 
for  air  on  the  noon  of  the  marriage  day — for,  truth  to  tell,  I  was 
half  frantic  with  the  stupendous  falsehood  I  had  committed  to- 
wards my  early  love — the  miniature,  once  so  cherished,  fell  out, 
and  the  half  unclosed  spring  invited  another  look.  In  those  clear, 
truthful  eyes,  lignted  by  the  very  radiance  of  that  beautiful  faith 
which  she  had  placed  in  me  at  the  time  when  it  was  painted,  I 
read  my  punishment.  At  that  moment  it  came  upon  me,  like  the 
light  of  heaven,  that  Florence  Hope  was  still  true  to  me  ! 

The  glitter  and  gorgeousness  of  a  wedding  in  Lima  blinded  me 
for  a  few  days — nay,  thore  were  weeks  in  which  revelry  and  show 
disputed  my  attention  with  the  grief  that  was  actually  lying  deep 
in  my  heart.  My  beautiful  bride  reproached  me  for  my  dulness  ; 
and  once  or  tiviee  laughingly  remarked  that  she  had  better  have 
taken  do  Lopez.  The  first  time,  she  said  this,  I  was  fierce  and 
angry;  but  as  she  continued  to  annoy  me  with  it,  I  grew  provok- 
iugly  cool  and  self-possessed.  Once  I  agreed  with  her,  that  it  was 
a  pity  she  had  not.  She  gave  me  the  look  of  a  beautiful  tigress, 
but  was  soon  subdued  by  the  overmastering  passion  which  she  saw 
in  my  face,  and  which,  in  habitually  mild  persons  like  myself,  is 
sometimes  terrible. 

We  were  constantly  enacting  these  scenes  ;  for,  after  the  first 
glare  and  glitter  of  her  beauty  had  ceased  to  interest  me,  she  had 
not  tire  intellect  nor  the  soul  to  preserve  my  love.  Her  literature 
was  merely  that  of  the  green-room  and  the  stage.  She  could  put 
on  tragedy  airs,  and  mouth  her  passionate  speeches,  learned  by  rote, 
and  rehearsed  for  my  benefit  when  she  chose  to  get  up  a  domestic 
romance.  And  it  was  for  this  false,  heartless  woman  that  I  had 
bargained  away  the  pure,  and  truthful,  and  patient  affection  of 
Florence  Hope  !  O,  wise  Aubrey  St.  John  !  the  verdancy  of  your 
youth  was  as  nothing  beside  the  deeper  green  of  your  advancing; 
years ! 

Once,  in  a  singularly  soft  mood,  my  tigress  told  mo  that  she 
had  loved  me  dearly  when  I  left  America ;  that  she  envied  Flo- 
rence even  then ;  that  she  had  often  invented  hints  of  my  probable 
unfaithfulness,  although  she  had  not  ventured  upon  an  actual 
falsehood,  in  the  rebuking  consciousness  of  her  sister's  truthfulness. 
She  domanded  that  I  should  give  up  wearing  the  miniature,  but 
this  I  resisted.  I  told  her  that  I  needed  the  image  of  a  saint  upon 
my  person,  to  protect  me  from  the  demon  who  was  ever  by  my 
side.  She  actually  laughed  at  the  conceit,  forgiving  the  applica- 
tion to  herself,  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  she  believed  to  have  found 
in  it. 

To  get  rid  of  time,  I  passed  most  of  my  days  now  in  my  count- 
ing-house. Our  quarrels  seemed  to  have  all  the  more  zest  when 
we  only  saw  each  other  at  intervals.  Meantime  she  was  drawing 
attention  to  herself,  by  joining  the  numerous  riding  parties  which 
arc  so  frequent  in  Lima,  and  that,  too,  under  the  escort  of  Benito 
de  Lopez.  My  friend  Jose  still  remained  true  to  me  and  my 
interests. 

She  had  thus  disposed  of  her  time  one  day,  while  Lopez  and 
myself  were  seated  together  in  our  usual  corner,  when  a  young 
man  entered  the  counting-room,  approached  me  and  called  me  by 
name.  It  was  not  strange  that  I  did  not  recognize  him,  for  whon 
I  left  America  Louis  Hope  was  a  boy — and  I  was  little  prepared 
to  sec  the  fine,  handsome  and  noble-looking  man  who  now  pressed 
my  hand.  It  was  with  a  joyful  sadness  that  I  welcomed  him — 
and  long  before  the  party  passed  the  windows  on  their  return,  he 
had  told  me  every  incident  of  Charlotte's  wild  career.  I  was  dying 
to  ask  him  of  Florence,  hut  I  felt  myself  unworthy.  He  told  me 
at  length,  that  she,  too,  had  been  deceived  some  months  before  by 


Charlotte's  written  statement  of  my  marriage  with  a  Spanish  lady, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  discontinued  writing  to  me.  Louis  did 
not  seem  to  blame  me  as  I  blamed  myself. 

"  She  has  made  us  all  unhappy,"  he  said,  mournfully.  "  My 
poor  father  is  in  a  sad  way,  requiring  all  my  sister's  affectionate 
care  to  preserve  his  life.  His  peace  has  long  since  left  him." 
"Do  you  wish  to  see  Charlotte  ?"  I  asked  him. 
"  By  no  means.  I  came  hither  expressly  to  learn  the  right 
statement  of  what  we  had  heard,  and  to  enlighten  you,  if  need  he 
— and  also  to  tell  you  of  the  lofty  faith  and  noble  reliance  which 
Florence  still  holds  in  your  love."    I  groaned  aloud. 

I  found  a  pleasant  home  for  Louis,  begging  him  to  stay  with  me 
awhile,  unknown  to  Charlotte,  and  to  watch  our  domestic  happiness  1 
— of  which  he  saw,  by  my  management,  several  rare  specimens. 
One  star  only  gleamed  upon  my  pathway  of  ruined  hopes.  It 
was  the  birth  of  my  little  Isabella.  I  did  not  call  her  ours,  for 
Charlotte  had  no  maternal  principle  nor  feeling;  and  I  hastily  car- 
ried out  her  wish  that  the  child  should  be  sent  away  to  nurse. 
For  once  there  was  unity  of  purpose  between  us;  for  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  sacrificed,  as  she  called  it,  and  I  was  equally  de- 
termined that  my  child's  temper  should  not  be  poisoned  at  the 
source  of  life.  I  visited  it  daily ;  she  once  a  month,  perhaps,  to 
load  its  little  neck  and  wrists  with  jewels,  but  never  to  caress  it. 

Louis  remained  several  months.  She  passed  and  re-passed  him 
in  her  rides,  but  his  broad  hat  concealed  his  face.  He  predicted, 
and  I  believed,  that  she  would  some  time  lose  her  life  in  one  of  her 
reckless  and  daring  feats  of  horsewomanship  ;  but  not  so.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  she  had  some  disease  preying  upon  her. 
Her  cough  and  hectic  were  frightful.  I  pitied  her,  even  when  the 
cough  was  brought  on  by  her  excitement  in  talking  to  me. 

"  Charlotte's  troubled  spirit  is  at  rest,"  said  Louis  to  me  one 
evening  as  I  entered  the  house.  Latterly  he  had  made  himself 
known  to  her,  and  had  never  left  her  in  my  absence.  As  I  had 
come  up  the  garden  walk,  she  had  been  seized  more  suddenly  than 
usual,  although  she  had  been  uncommonly  passive  and  quiet 
through  the  day  ;  and  when  he  drew  me  to  the  room,  she  lay  cov- 
ered with  blood  from  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  She  had  "  died, 
and  made  no  sign." 

To  say  that  I  lamented  Charlotte's  death  would  be  affectation, 
as  well  as  falsehood.  But  death  brings  its  solemn  accessories, 
happen  where  it  will  ;  and  the  funeral  of  Clementina  the  actress 
was  remembered  long  by  the  people  of  Lima,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
wife  of  the  rich  merchant,  St.  John. 

Sick  at  heart,  and  shattered  deeply  in  health  by  the  events  of 
the  last  year,  I  arranged  my  business,  and  with  Louis,  little  Isa- 
bella and  her  nurse,  and  two  other  trusty  servants,  we  set  sail  for 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  America.  The  voyage  restored  my  health,  but  not 
my  spirits  ;  and  even  with  the  sweet  presence  of  my  beautiful  child, 
whose  looks  recalled,  not  Charlotte's,  but  those  of  Florence,  I  could 
not  raise  myself  to  the  desired  tone.  We  arrived  in  June  ;  and 
even  the  orange  and  myrtle  groves  we  had  left,  seemed  fainter  in 
perfume  than  the  roses  of  our  dear  native  land.  It  was  just  the 
reception  for  my  glorious  Isabella,  herself  the  sweetest  flower  of  all. 

I  pass  over  the  landing — impatient  now  as  then  to  come  to  the 
meeting  with  Florence.  She  was  at  the  door,  down  the  long 
gravel  walk,  outside  the  little  gate,  and  pressed  in  the  arms  of 
Louis  and  myself,  before  we  had  time  to  think  of  the  reception  she 
would  give  me  after  all  that  had  passed. 

And  why  not?  Was  she  not  my  own  Florence? — betrothed  to 
me  in  childhood,  and  only  separated  from  me  by  falsehood  and 
wrong,  and  not  by  any  real  fault  of  either  ?  And  would  not  little 
Isabella  always  believe  that  she  was  her  own  dear  mother'!  And 
to  this  day  little  Hope  St.  John — for  so  wc  baptized  our  first  born 
— does  not  dream  that  Isabella  is  not  her  own  dear,  beautiful  sister. 

Months  of  anxiety  had  faded  the  roses  on  the  cheek  of  Florence, 
and  paled  the  light  in  those  sweet  eyes ;  but  they  are  not  less  dear 
to  me  than  when  at  midnight's  starry  hours  I  tried  to  trace  their 
serene  depths,  as  I  lay  in  the  little  cabin  of  the  good  ship  Susque- 
hanna. 


PARIS  BY  NIGHT. 

"The  day  for  work,  and  the  night  for  pleasure,"  is  the  motto 
and  practice  of  the  Parisians.  During  working  hours  but  a  few 
people  are  to  be  seen  on  the  promenades,  and  in  the  public  gar- 
dens, except  strangers  and  visitors  ;  the  coffee  rooms  are  vacant, 
and  the  large  number  of  chairs  and  small  tables  with  which  they 
abound  are  piled  up  on  the  sidewalks  in  front,  and  the  waiters  are 
lounging  listlessly  around.  But  as  evening  approaches,  the  busy 
scene  begins,  and  by  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Paris  seems  a  per- 
fect beehive.  All  the  public  houses  are  crowded,  the  coffee  rooms 
and  the  sidewalks  of  whole  streets  occupied  by  persons  taking 
their  coffee  and  their  roll.  And  this  bustle  is  kept  up  until  mid- 
night, when  all  the  omnibuses  in  the  city  cease  to  run  ;  by  half  an 
hour  after  midnight  the  city  becomes  quiet,  and  for  three  or  four 
hours  the  stillness  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels.  If  persons  are  wandering  out  after  this  time,  they 
are  obliged  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves  to  the 
police,  who  are  always  on  the  alert.  Notwithstanding  all  the  vice 
and  wickedness  which  is  to  he  found  here,  as  in  all  oilier  huge 
cities,  the  police  arrangements  are  admirable,  and  life  and  property 
are  safe. — Chii&tian  Witness. 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

In  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  Calvin  Chapin  wrote 
of  his  wife: — "My  domestic  enjoyments  have  been,  perhaps,  as 
near  perfection  as  the  human  condition  permits.  Slic  made  my 
home  the  pleasantesi  spot  to  me  on  earth.  And  now  that  she  is  gone, 
my  worldly  loss  is  perfect."  How  many  a  poor  fellow  would  be 
saved  from  suicide,  from  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows  every 
year,  had  he  been  blessed  with  such  a  wife.  "  She  made  my  home 
the  pleasantest  spot  to  me  on  earth."  What  a  grand  tribute  to 
that  woman's  love,  and  piety,  and  common  sense!  Bather  differ- 
ent was  the  testimony  of  an  old  man  a  few  years  ago,  just  before 
he  was  hung  in  the  Tombs'  yard,  in  New  York.  "  1  didn't  intend 
to  kill  my  wife,  but  she  was  a  very  aggravating  woman."  Let 
each  wife  inquire,  "  Which  am  I    — hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  constantly  making  themselves 
unhappy,  and  without  reason.    They  see  nothing  but  the  dark 
side  of  life,  and  close  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  bright. 
They  get  up  in  the  morning  out  of  humor,  not  only  with  them- 
selves, but  with  all  mankind;  and  wherever  they  appear,  or  in 
whatever  circle  they  have  power  and  influence,  they  chill,  discour- 
age and  repulse.    They  permit  themselves  to  indulge  in  idle  jeal- 
ousies, foolish  fears,  and  vague  apprehensions,  and  even  if  pros- 
perous for  the  present,  they  predict  some  sad  calamity  in  the 
future,  and  thus  prove  themselves  morbidly  infirm,  and,  in  fact, 
insensible  to  the  blessings  of  Providence.    The  effect  is  not  only 
to  distress  themselves,  but  to  annoy  and  disquiet  others.  They 
are  in  the  moral  world,  what  a  passing  cloud  is  in  the  physical. 
They  cast  a  gloom  over  everything  for  the  moment,  and  serve  to 
drive  away  the  sunny  influences  which  are  so  admirably  calculated 
to  brighten  the  pathway  of  life.    In  what  happy  contrast  is  the 
cheerful  spirit — the  individual  whose  heart  is  full  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  who  is  ever  ready  to  say  a  good  word,  or  to  do  a  be- 
nevolent act,  and  whose  daily  life  may  he  likened  to  a  constant 
beam  of  sunshine !    He  may  be  disturbed  and  depressed  for  the 
moment,  but  it  will  only  be  for  the  moment.    A  shadow  may  pass 
over  his  brow,  and  silence  may  seal  his  lips,  hut  his  natural  buoy- 
ancy will  soon  acquire  the  ascendant,  and  his  joyous  laugh  and 
cheerful  smile  will  soon  be  heard  and  seen  again.    If  he  cannot 
say  anything  kindly  or  complimentary,  he  has  the  good  sense  and 
manly  feeling  to  keep  his  peace.    If  he  cannot  praise,  he  will  not 
blame.    Scandal  has  no  charms  for  him,  and  malignity  is  utterly 
foreign  to  his  disposition.    He  constantly  tries  to  gladden  and  en- 
courage, to  cheer  the  desponding  and  unfortunate,  to  assist  and 
relieve  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.    The  head  of  a  household,  or 
the  master-spirit  of  an  extensive  establishment,  possesses,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  means  of  making  or  marling  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  all  who  look  up  to,  depend  upon,  or  feel  the  exercise 
of  his  influence.    Imagine  a  peevish,  fretful  and  dissatisfied  indi- 
vidual under  these  circumstances!     His  appearance  creates  a 
shudder,  for  he  is  certain  to  say  something  harsh,  cold,  or  uncivil, 
and  thus  to  irritate  feelings,  trample  upon  sensibilities,  or  stimu- 
late prejudices  and  passions.    He  is  miserable  himself,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  adage,  misery  loves  company.    He  moves  about 
like  a  troubled  spirit,  and  instead  of  a  smile,  a  cheering  word  and 
an  encouraging  look,  a  frown,  a  rebuke  or  a  grumble  are  certain 
to  characterize  his  progress.    How  much  better  the  gentler,  the 
milder,  the  more  generous  policy  !    How  beautiful  are  cheerful- 
ness, benevolence  and  appreciation  under  these  circumstances ! 
In  the  one  ease,  the  heart  shrinks  back,  the  feelings  revolt,  and 
the  sympathies  turn  away  ;  while  in  the  other,  the  cheek  glows 
with  pleasure,  the  fountains  of  emotion  are  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  a  cordial  welcome  and  an  involuntary  blessing  are  sure  to 
attend,  like  invisible  angels,  the  coming  and  the  presence  of  the 
cheerful,  the  kind-hearted,  the  appreciating  and  the  good. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


HOUSE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Tho  house  where  Michael  Angelo  resided  is  still  occupied  by 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  artist,  and  opened  once  a  week 
to  visitors.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  furniture  and 
ornaments,  and  everything,  remains  much  the  same  as  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  visitor  is  conducted  to  the  cabinet, 
and  is  shown  the  table  upon  which  he  did  his  correspondence,  and 
the  inkstand  and  writing  implements  which  he  used.  Be  is  led  to 
the  little  oratory,  with  its  crucifix  and  picture  of  the  virgin,  where 
the  poet-painter  prayed.  Ho  sees  his  sword  and  cane,  vessels  in 
w  hich  he  kept  his  paints,  bottles  for  oil,  and  many  other  valued 
memorials.  Faeh  appointment  and  ornament  is  such  as  might  bo 
designed  or  ordered  by  an  artist  of  perfect  skill  and  taste.  Every- 
thing is  upon  a  scale  of  liberality  and  elegance.  Rich  and  quaint 
oak  carvings,  marbles  and  gilded  ornaments  are  displayed  in  tho 
different  apartments.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  principal  room 
are  decorated  with  about  twenty  large  pictures  in  panels,  painted 
by  the  hands  of  his  pupils  and  brother  artists.  One  of  the  rooms 
is  rilled  with  portraits  of  different  members  of  the  Buonarotti 
family. — Florence  Correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal. 


BEARDS. 

During  hundreds  of  years  it  w  as  the  custom  in  England  to  wear 
beards.  It  became,  in  course  of  time,  one  of  our  insularities  to 
shave  close,  whereas  in  almost  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
more  or  less  of  moustache  and  beard  was  habitually  worn.  It 
came  to  be  established  in  this  speck  of  an  island,  as  an  insularity 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  that  an  Englishman,  whether  ho 
liked  it  or  not,  must  hew,  hack  and  rasp  his  chin  and  upper  lip 
daily.  The  inconvenience  of  this  infallible  test  of  British  respec- 
tability was  so  widely  felt,  that  fortunes  were  made  by  razors, 
razor  strops,  hones,  pastes,  shaving  soaps,  emollients  for  the  sooth- 
ing of  the  tortured  skin,  all  sorts  of  contrivances  to  lessen  tho 
misery  of  the  shaving  process,  and  diminish  the  amount  of  time  it 
occupied.  This  particular  insularity  even  went  miles  further  on 
the  broad  highway  of  nonsense  than  other  insularities ;  for  it  not 
only  tabooed  unshorn  civilians,  but  claimed  for  one  particular  and 
very  limited  military  class  the  sole  right  to  dispense  with  razors  as 
to  their  upper  lips. — Household  Words. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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A.LBERT  W.  LADD. 


ALBERT  W.  LADD. 

Herewith  we  present  our  renders  with  an  excellent  likeness  of 
Mr.  Albert  W.  Ladd,  of  the  firm  of  Albert  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  piano- 
forte manufacturers  of  this  city.  The  circumstance  of  a  piano 
from  his  house  having  received  a  first  ckiss  medal  at  the  great 
Paris  exhibition,  as  the  best  square  pianoforte  exhibited,  and  the 
recent  admission  of  Mr.  Ladd  as  a  brother  member  of  the  Grand 
Imperial  Society  of  Piano  Makers  of  Paris,  adding  an  honorably 
won  European  to  an  honorably  won  American  reputation,  has 
naturally  stimulated  public  curiosity,  and  all  classes  arc  anxious 
to  learn  something  respecting  the  Boston  mechanic  who  has 
risen  to  such  eminence.  To  gratify  this  very  laudable  curiosity, 
and  also  to  hold  up  to  the  young  and  straggling  an  honorable  ex- 
ample of  tireless  industry  and  energy  finally  attaining  the  meed  of 
success,  we  have  thrown  together  the  principal  incidents  in  his  ca- 
reer. Albert  W.  Ladd  was  born  at  London,  N.  II.,  April  2,  1816, 
and-is  consequently  but  forty  years  of  age.  His  father,  Gideon 
Ladd,  was  an  industrious  and  ingenious  mechanic,  but  with  no 
worldly  fortune  to  bestow  on  his  sons.  He  gave  them,  however, 
a  good  moral  training  and  the  best  education  his  circumstances 
would  afford.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
left  home  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade  with  a  relative  in 
Raymond,  about  thirty  miles  distant.  The  journey  was  performed 
on  foot,  the  young  adventurer  starting  with  all  his  worldly  goods 
in  a  pack  at  his  back,  as  many  a  successful  adventurer  of  the  old 
Granite  State  has  done  before  him.  He  reached  his  new  home  by 
night-fall,  and  was  greeted  with  a  warm  welcome.  The  assiduity 
and  intelligence  he  manifested  led  to  happy  auguries  for  his  future 
success.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  commenced  business  for  himself 
in  a  neighboring  town.  Hut  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  more  tho- 
rough education  than  he  possessed,  he  determined  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  at  Gilmanton  Academy,  then  and  now  an  institu- 
tion of  high  repute.  No  student  makes  more  rapid  progress  than 
the  mature  man,  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the  world,  who 
knows  what  branches  are  required  by  his  position,  and  who  volun- 
tarily devotes  himself  to  mental  culture.  The  spur  of  necessity 
stimulates  his  energies  to  the  utmost.  This  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Ladd,  and  after  completing  the  course  of  studies  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself,  he  felt  emboldened  to  seek  a  broader  and  higher 


field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities.  Accordingly  in  the  autumn 
of  1 838  he  came  to  this  city,  and  immediately  looked  about  for 
employment  suited  to  his  capacity  and  his  ambition.  The  piano- 
forte business  then  being  in  its  infancy,  he  determined  to  embark 
in  it,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  establishments,  in  which  he  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  ability.  His  talent  was  recog- 
nized and  appreciated,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  more  responsible  and  delicate  departments  of  the  business. 
He  designed  and  wrought  out  many  improvements  in  pianofortes, 
which  were  received  with  general  favor.  He  was  offered  a  part- 
nership in  the  firm  that  employed  him,  but  an  honorable  ambition 
urged  him  to  achieve  a  reputation  under  his  own  name,  and  he 
boldly  resolved  to  risk  his  all  in  founding  a  new  house  and  raising 
it  to  distinction.  Just  ten  years  (in  1848)  after  he  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton, he  commenced  his  enterprise  with  the  limited  capital  furnished 
by  the  savings  of  years  of  honorable  toil.  But  his  genius,  indus- 
try and  manual  dexterity  supplied  the  want  of  funds.  Having 
effected  an  arrangement  with  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  by  which  a  large 
and  noble  granite  building  on  Washington  Street  was  erected  for 
his  manufactory  and  sales-room,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Jonathan  Preston,  Esq.,  the  architect,  Mr.  Ladd  went  to  work 
with  resolute  will.  His  talent  and  perseverance  were  crowned 
with  success,  and  his  business  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  suc- 
cessive enlargements  and  additions  to  his  premises  have  been  ne- 
cessary, until  his  establishment  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  New  England.  Besides  this  establishment, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  architectural  ornaments  of 
Washington  Street,  Ladd  &  Co.  have  three  other  manufactories, 
in  which  different  parts  of  their  instruments  are  prepared,  for  the 
reception  of  the  finer  work  and  finish  of  the  central  house.  Mr. 
Ladd  is  fortunate  in  his  partner — Mr.  W.  K.  Batcheldcr,  a  gentle- 
man of  varied  accomplishments,  agreeable  manners  and  great  en- 
ergy. Mr.  B.  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  profited 
by  his  intelligent  observation  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  old 
world.  He  had  been  connected  with  tho  establishment  since  1853, 
and  was  admitted  partner  January,  1856.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  occupies  a  high  vantage  ground,  and  at 
a  period  of  life  which  promises  a  long  career  of  usefulness,  com- 
mands even-  clement  of  success  in  his  business.  We  accordingly 
find  that  the  instruments  which  he  produces  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  not  only  in  New  England  but  in  the  South  and  West.  For 
power,  purity  and  beauty  of  tone  the  pianos  that  bear  his  name  are 
unsurpassed,  while  as  specimens  of  scientific  combination  and  me- 
chanical skill  they  arc  unsurpassed.  No  imperfect  instrument 
ever  leaves  the  establishment — none  that  do  not  completely  satisfy 
the  fastidious  requirements  of  the  cultivated  eye  and  ear  of  Mr. 
Ladd.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  his  work  long  before 
the  jury  of  the  exhibition  at  Paris,  the  fountain  head  of  fashion 
and  taste,  had  stamped  it  with  their  approving  fiat.  The  house  of 
A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.  was  the  only  Boston  one  to  which  a  prize  medal 
was  awarded  for  excellence  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in 
1853.  This  notice  would  be  incomplete,  were  we  not  to  allude  to 
the  fact  that  Ladd  &  Co.  have  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
grand  pianos,  until  very  recently,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
Boston  house,  a  speciality  of  the  London  and  Paris  makers.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  first  of  grand  pianos  manufac- 
tured by  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  and  were  delighted  with  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  instrument.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  ease  and 
elasticity  of  the  aclion  and  touch — points  of  the  most  difficult 
achievement.  Among  the  numerous  improvements  made  by 
Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.,  in  their  instruments,  is  the  perfection  of  their 
gvand  diagonal  scale,  which  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and 
running  diagonally  over  the  sounding-board,  the  length  of  string 
increasing  the  volume  and  purity  of  tone,  thus  giving  to  the  smaller 
instruments  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  grand  piano.  We  record 
the  success  of  Mr.  Ladd  and  his  house  with  great  pleasure,  for  it 
is  a  success  honorably  achieved,  and  based  upon  individual  ability 
and  energy,  coupled  with  integrity  and  honorable  dealing.  A 
fortune  and  a  fame  acquired  by  such  means  command  universal 
respect  and  esteem. 


GLADIATORIAL  TABLE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  Tory  ingenious  and 
novel  piece  of  furniture,  in  which  a  fine  work  of  sculpture  in  the 
antique  style  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  table.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  Fletcher.  The  "  full-orbed  shield  "  of  the  kneel- 
ing gladiator  forms  the  table.  The  figure  is  perfectly  well  poised 
and  balanced,  and  the  stand  upon  which  it  rests  is  furnished  with 
castors.  The  introduction  of  sculpture  in  various  forms  into  our 
drawing-rooms  is  a  revival  of  the  ancient  classic  taste,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  carried  evinces  a  very  general  culture.  Beauti- 
fully carved  book-cases  and  buffets  are  now  very  common  in  our 
fashionable  houses.  Not  many  years  since  all  such  articles  were 
imported  from  abroad,  but  now,  in  all  our  great  cities  there  are 
manufacturers  of  these  articles,  and  our  American  forests  furnish 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  for  them. 


GLADIATORIAL  TABLE. 

WEBSTER'S  MANSION  AT  MARSH  FIELD. 

Wc  present  below  an  interesting  and  accurate  view  of  the  house 
and  a  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster,  at  Marsh- 
field,  Mass.  Here  he  indulged  to  the  full  those  agricultural  tastes 
for  which  he  was  so  noted,  bringing  his  teeming  acres  up  to  that 
point  of  culture  which  stamped  him  emphatically  as  a  model  farmer. 
Mr.  Webster,  while  yet  a  young  man,  evinced  a  great  predilection 
for  the  town  of  Marshfield,  and  years  before  he  possessed  any 
property  there  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  portion  of  every 
summer  there,  enjoying  those  invigorating  field  sports  to  which  he 
was  so  much  attached.  The  retirement  of  the  place,  the  abun- 
dance of  game  in  the  marshes,  and  fish  in  the  waters,  and  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  induced  him  finally  to  pitch  his  tent  there. 
Some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life  were  passed  on  his  Marsh- 
field  farm,  and  there  he  finally  received  the  summons  of  the 
dcath-angel. 


RESIDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  AT  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 
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CROTON  WATER-WORKS,  NEW  YORK. 

No  one  who  has  traced  the  whole  course  of  the  Croton  aqueduct, 
measured  the  gigantic  structures  rendered  necessary  by  its  direc- 
tion, and  studied  the  practical  operation  of  these  works  will 
hesitate  about  ranking  them  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
And  this  merit  is  cheerfully  conceded  even  by  foreigners  familiar 
with  great  engineering  operations  abroad.  The  most  gigantic 
labor  of  this  structure  is  the  bridge  over  the  Harlem  River,  which 
brings  the  water  in  York  Island.  To  cross  the  river  and  valley, 
whose  breadth  is  one  mile,  fourteen  arches  were  erected.  This 
modern  bridge,  conceived  and  executed  with  admirable  boldness, 
was  designed  not  to  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  which 
plough  the  Harlem  River.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  raise 
pillars  which  should  be  150  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tallest  masts  to  pass  under  the  bridge.  This  gigantic 
work  cost  more  than  $600,000.  The  acqueduct  is  composed  of 
enormous  cast  iron  tunnels,  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  canal, 
and  are  protected  against  heat  and  cold  by  means  of  a  covering 
four  feet  thick.  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  to  show  to  what  height 
the  water  may  be  directed,  another  conduit  is  established  which 
ends  in  a  jet  two  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  from  which 
issues  a  mass  of  water  that  readily  rises  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
This  colossal  mass  is  set  in  motion  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
municipality  of  the  city  of  New  York  receives  some  distinguished 
person  and  wishes  him  to  admire  the  works  which  reflect  such 
renown  upon  the  Empire  State.  This  immense  acqueduct,  under- 
taken in  1837,  was  completed  in  June,  1842.  On  the  15th  of  that 
month,  the  engineers  partially  opened  the  Croton  dams,  and,  to 
make  sure  if  the  work  was  in  a  state  to  receive  the  waters  imme- 
diately, they  ventured  in  the  middle  of  the  subterranean  tunnel  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  thus  floated  from  the  source  to  King's 
Bridge.  Whon  the  aqueduct  was  filled,  which  was  done  with  pru- 
dent slowness,  a  free  course  was  given  to  the  water,  and  the  na- 
tional holiday,  the  4th  of  July,  1842,  was  selocted  for  the  entrance 
of  the  precious  liquid  into  the  city  of  New  York. 


A  Definition. — Dr.  Currie  (hot  by  name  and  hot  by  nature), 
when  teazed  by  a  frivolous  Blue  to  tell  her  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  idea,  about  which  she  said  she  had  been  reading  in  some 
metaphysical  work,  but  could  not  understand  it,  at  last  angrily  ex- 
claimed :  "  Idea,  madam,  is  the  feminine  of  idiot,  and  meant  a 
female  fool  I" 

Rebuilding. — Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland,  the  home  of 
the  Percys,  and  the  theme  of  one  of  Halleck's  best  poems,  is  being 
rebuilt  in  a  trim  mediaeval  style.  It  must  gladden  the  shades  of 
Harry  Hotspur  and  his  Kate. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Full  accounts  from  the  Molucca  Islands  state  that  2800 
lives  were  lost  by  the  recent  earthquake. 

....  To  General  Williams,  the  heroic  defender  of  Kars,  the  city 
of  London  has  given  a  sword  worth  100  guineas. 

....  L  idy  Byron,  tho  wife  of  the  great  poet,  is  still  alive  and 
hearty.    She  is  living  in  London  now. 

....  An  authontic  portrait  of  John  Hampden,  tho  gift  of  John 
McGregor,  Esq.,  is  to  bo  placed  in  tho  White  House. 

....  A  splendid  Brazilian  war  steamer,  building  in  England,  is 
to  mount  68  and  32  pound  guns.    She  is  named  Peiraquassa. 

....  Tho  city  of  Washington  was  this  year  unusually  healthy 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  "  heated  term." 

....  A  cask  closely  packed  with  the  fat  of  the  whalo  will  not 
contain  the  oil  extracted  from  it. 

....  The  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  to  be  lighted  with  gas. 
There  will  soon  bo  gas  throughout  the  continent. 

....  Nine-tenths  of  tho  olive  oil  in  this  country  is  manufactured 
in  France  from  American  lard  oil. 

....  Tho  annual  fair  of  tho  Michigan  Stato  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty commences  at  Detroit  on  the  30th  inst. 

....  An  artist  in  Louisville  lately  received  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars by  the  death  of  a  California  uncle. 

....  Ex-President  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Liberia  College,  soon  to  be  built. 

....  We  are  afraid  that  Great  Britain  and  France  will  do 
nothing  for  Italy,  except  sympathize. 

....  At  Buffalo,  the  neatest  writing-books  at  the  public  schools 
arc  handsomely  bound  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

....  The  Chinese  sugar  cane,  it  is  thought,  may  be  profitably 
cultivated  throughout  tho  United  States. 

....  Every  so-called  "  gentleman "  in  St.  Petersburg  has  to 
pay  40  roubles  tax  for  six  months  residence. 

....  It  is  stated  that  the  Danish  Sound  duos  have  been  mort- 
gaged by  Denmark  to  a  London  banking  house. 

....  Miss  Nightingale  has  been  elected  an  honorary  life  govern- 
or of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  London. 

....  A  young  girl  in  Philadelphia  committed  suicide  because 
her  mother  refused  her  a  new  bonnet.    Quite  Parisian  1 

....  Some  years  ago,  two  divers  employed  on  the  wreck  of  the 
Royal  George  had  a  pitched  battle  under  wator. 

....  Coating  sheet-iron  with  varnish  to  protect  it  from  atmos- 
pheric influence,  is  an  English  discovery. 

. . .  The  idle  are  a  heavy  tax  on  the  industrious  when  thoy  rob 
them  of  time  by  frivolous  visits. 


COMBATS  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

Among  the  extraordinary  spectacles  sometimes  witnessed  by 
those  who  "  go  down  to  the  soa  in  ships,"  none  are  more  impres- 
sive than  a  combat  for  the  supremacy  between  the  monsters  of  the 
deep.  The  battles  of  the  swordfish  and  the  whale  are  described 
as  Homeric  in  grandeur.  The  swordfish  go  in  schools  like  whales, 
and  the  attacks  are  often  regular  sea-fights.  When  the  two  troops 
meet,  as  soon  as  the  swordfish  have  betrayed  their  presence  by  a 
few  bounds  in  the  air,  the  whales  draw  together  and  close  up  their 
ranks.  The  swordfish  always  endeavors  to  take  tho  whale  in 
flank,  either  because  its  cruel  instinct  has  revealed  to  it  the  defect 
in  the  cuirass — for  there  exists  near  the  brachial  fins  of  the  whale 
a  spot  where  wounds  are  mortal — or  because  the  flank  presents  a 
wider  surface  to  its  blows. 

The  swordfish  recoils  to  secure  a  greater  impetus.  If  the  move- 
ment escapes  the  keen  eye  of  its  adversary,  the  whale  is  lost,  re- 
ceives tho  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  dies  almost  instantly.  But  if 
the  whale  perceives  the  swordfish  at  the  instant  of  the  rush,  by  a 
spontaneous  bound  it  springs  clear  of  the  water  its  entire  length, 
and  falls  on  its  flank  with  a  crash  that  resounds  many  leagues,  and 
whitens  the  sea  with  boiling  foam.  The  gigantic  animal  has  only 
its  tail  for  defence.  It  tries  to  strike  its  enemy,  and  finishes  him 
with  a  single  blow.  But  if  the  active  swordfish  avoids  the  fatal 
tail,  the  battle  becomes  more  terrible.  The  aggressor  springs 
from  the  water  in  his  turn,  falls  upon  the  whale,  and  attempts,  not 
to  pierce,  but  to  suw  it  with  the  teeth  that  garnish  its  weapon. 
The  sea  is  stained  with  blood ;  the  fury  of  the  whale  is  boundless. 
The  swordfish  harasses  him,  strikes  on  every  side,  kills  him,  and 
flies  to  other  victories. 

Often  the  swordfish  has  not  time  to  avoid  the  fall  of  the  whale, 
and  contents  itself  with  presenting  its  sharp  saw  to  the  flank  of  the 
gigantic  animal  which  is  about  to  crush  it ;  it  dies  then  like  Mac- 
caba;us,  smothered  beneath  the  weight  of  the  elephant  of  the  ocean. 
Finally,  the  whale  gives  a  few  last  bounds  into  the  air,  dragging 
its  assassin  in  its  flight,  and  perishes  as  it  kills  the  monster  of 
which  it  was  the  victim. 

Now  let  the  reader  imagine  himself  upon  a  foaming  sea,  red- 
dened with  the  blood  of  victors  and  vanquished — two  troops  of 
these  animals  determined  to  slay  each  other;  let  liim  try  to  com- 
prehend this  indescribable  tumult,  this  agitation,  these  furious 
blowings,  these  terrible  shocks,  these  savage  bellowings,  these 
fierce  bounds,  this  liquid  arena  which  shudders  and  moans,  this 
tempest  produced  by  a  truly  terrible  struggle ;  let  him  look  after- 
wards on  the  bloody  lists,  yet  boiling  and  rolling  the  immense 
motionless  carcasses,  and  he  will  be  able  to  conceive  its  profound 
horror. 

Tho  heroic  combats  of  the  swordfish  with  tho  whales  would  as- 
suredly furnish  matter  for  a  strange  poem,  in  which  the  grand 
would  contend  with  the  eccentric.  The  sea  of  blood,  loaded  with 
monstrous  bodies  devoid  of  life,  and  slain  upon  each  other,  would 
be  a  picture  worthy  of  inspiring  a  rival  of  the  singer  of  the  Batra- 
chomyomachia.  If  the  divine  Homer  did  not  hesitate  to  celebrate 
the  wars  of  rats  and  frogs,  why  should  not  one  of  the  sons  of 
Apollo  accost  the  recital  of  the  exploits  of  the  swordfish,  and  the 
formidable  resistance  of  the  giant  of  the  waters  ? 


ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

It  was  not  a  very  filial,  though  it  may  have  been  a  truthful  re- 
mark made  by  young  Dumas,  respecting  his  father,  viz.,  that 
Dumas  was  so  vain,  that  he  was  capable  of  riding  behind  his  own 
carriage,  to  make  people  think  he  kept  a  negro. 

But  wo  heard  a  very  good  anecdote  of  the  elder  Dumas  the 
other  day.  He  ordered  his  servant  to  furnish  some  wino,  and 
when  tho  latter  told  him  that  the  dealer  always  exacted  pay  in 
advance,  gave  the  lackey  twenty-five  francs  to  settle  for  it.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  found  out  that  the  servant  had  cheatod  him,  by 
selling  him  wine  that  he  had  stolen  out  of  his  (Dumas's)  cellar. 
The  author  sent  for  the  offender. 

"  You  villain  I"  said  he,  "  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  dismiss 
you,  but  you  are  so  clever,  that  I  can't  afford  to  lose  you.  Only 
take  care  in  future,  and  when  you  sell  mo  my  own  wine,  remem- 
ber I  expect  you'll  give  mo  credit." 

Harrington,  the  Ventriloquist. — We  learn  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  left  for  an  extensive  professional  tour  in  the  West, 
commencing  his  performances  in  Chicago.  Our  Western  friends 
have  a  great  treat  in  store  for  them.  Mr.  H.  is  a  really  wonderful 
ventriloquist,  while  his  feats  of  legerdemain  are  unsurpassed. 
Above  all  he  is  a  whole-souled,  true-hearted  gentleman,  and  pos- 
sesses a  fund  of  humor  without  a  particle  of  vulgarity,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  attract  and  enchain  audiences  of  the  highest  refinement. 
Wo  cordially  wish  him  in  his  present  trip,  what  he  never  fails  to 
command,  complete  success. 

Robes. — Montaigne  says  that  roses  flourish  best  when  planted 
near  beds  of  garlic  and  onions.  Delightful  association !  And 
think  of  tho  mingled  odors  of  the  queen  of  flowers  and  those 
odious  vegetables.  Decidedly,  wo  should  prefer  our  roses  without 
the  onions — "  plain,  without,"  by  all  means. 


Enough  to  live  on. — The  Bishop  of  London  retires  on  an 
annual  income  of  $50,000.  An  old  half-pay  officer,  on  hearing  of 
this,  exclaimed :  "  Dash  my  wig !  it  pays  better  to  serve  in  the 
church  militant  than  in  the  line  !" 


Union. — Boston  and  Nantucket  are  now  united  by  tho  subma- 
rine cable,  and  are  in  direct  communication. 

Iron  Road. — The  rails  for  the  Metropolitan  Railroad,  in  this 
city,  are  manufactured  at  South  Boston. 


THE  WAR  IN  CHINA. 

Now  that  the  great  war  between  Russia  and  the  western  pow- 
ers is  concluded,  we  are  beginning  to  search  extrcmcr  fields  for 
exciting  news,  and  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  that  formidable 
rebellion  initiated  years  ago  against  the  imperial  throne  ef  China. 
Imperfect  as  our  advices  are,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  revolution- 
ists are  making  progress,  and  that  they  fight  with  a  valor  which 
the  imperial  troops  never  displayed. 

Although  the  Chinese  have  known  for  many  centuries  the  use 
of  gunpowder  to  launch  projectiles,  they  have  always  been  very 
unskillful  in  artillery,  and  were  themselves  so  well  convinced  of 
it,  that,  in  a  difficult  crisis  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  emperor  accepted  the  services  of  some  Portuguese  gun- 
ners from  Macao,  to  defend  himself  against  the  Tartars.  The 
war  with  England  proved  the  almost  complete  state  of  ignorance 
in  which  the  Chinese  have  remained,  as  regards  the  use  of  can- 
non and  the  defence  of  places.  Discipline  is  a  thing  totally  un- 
known in  the  armies  of  the  celestial  empire.  Each  soldier  keeps 
near  his  banner,  but  without  observing  any  order  or  keeping  rank. 
The  English  observed  that  the  mandarins  advanced  on  horseback 
to  fight,  but  when  the  engagement  had  commenced,  they  dis- 
mounted, either  to  be  nearer  to  their  men  to  encourage  them  or  to 
avoid  tho  enemy's  shots.  Honorable  exceptions  were  quoted,  and 
some  mandarins  displayed  during  the  war  a  certain  bravery. 

It  must  be  remarked  also,  that  the  heaviest  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  heads  of  commanding  officers,  and  that  the  emperor  does 
not  admit  that  Chinese  troops  can  be  vanquished  by  outside  bar- 
barians. This  explains  the  pompous  bulletins  of  victories  sent  to 
the  court  and  circulated  among  the  people  even  after  the  bloodiest 
defeats.  According  to  the  reports  of  Chinese  generals,  the  Eng- 
lish were  constantly  repulsed  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  following 
fact  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  military  customs  of  the  ce- 
lestial empire.  When  the  English  fleet  went  up  to  Canton,  a  few 
vessels  were  ordered  to  take  a  fort  which  seemed  to  be  defended 
by  a  large  garrison  and  a  formidable  line  of  battery.  Before  com- 
mencing the  fire,  the  English  captain  sent  a  flag  to  summon  the 
fort  to  surrender.  The  mandarin  came  on  board  and  promised  to 
obey ;  but,  in  order  to  cover  up  his  responsibility,  asked  permis- 
sion to  exchange  a  few  blank  cannon-shot,  after  which  he  would 
retreat.  The  captain,  without  positively  lending  himself  to  thii 
innocent  trickery,  signified  that  if  within  a  certain  time  tho  fort 
were  not  evacuated,  he  would  commence  the  attack.  The  man- 
darin returned  to  camp,  and  for  an  hour  burned  his  powder  and 
made  more  noise  than  a  whole  army.  After  this  magnificent  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  he  gallantly  abandoned  his  position  and  retired 
with  all  the  honors  of  war.  No  doubt  this  courageous  mandarin 
received  a  brilliant  recompense,  and  if  we  relied  on  the  imperial 
bulletins  of  the  present  war,  should  suppose  the  throne  impregnable. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Horace  Bickford,  Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Smith,  both  of  Newburyport;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Daniel  1*.  Holmes 
to  Miss  Jerusha  Morse;  by  Rev,  Mr.  Lovell,  Mr.  II.  Richard  Curtis  to  Miss 
Melinda  Forbes ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Schwarz,  Mr.  J  oh  an  Huber  to  Miss  Jano  Wat- 
son.—At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  James  D.  Osborn  to  Miss  Jen- 
nie D.  Perkins. — At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  John  F.  Ware,  Mr.  Stephen  W. 
Trowbridge,  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Mary  R-  Raird  —At  Somerville,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Miss  Maria  Sawtell,  of  Charles-town. — At  Lynn, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  John  Parton  to  Miss  Lucinda  Gott. — At  Salem,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  John  D.  Chappie  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Stanton. — At  Aado- 
ver,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Dean  to  Miss  Augusta  Elizabeth  Ab- 
bott.— At  Haverhill,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Damon,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Salter  to  Miss  Sarah 
Turner. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pollard,  Mr.  Alfred  Sharp  to  Miss  Ellen  R. 
Dean. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Cyrus  Arnold  to  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Partridge.— At  Bradford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullum,  Mr.  William  Hilton 
to  Miss  Ann  Maria  Mitchell. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Orrell,  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Ellis,  of  Dartmouth,  to  Miss  Harriet  Hill,  of  Taunton.— At  Fall  River,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  James  A.  Boy n ton  to  Miss  Judith  A.  Freelove. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Louisa  Matilda  Morgan,  46;  Mr.  John  Taylor,  30;  Widow 
Elsie  Hammett,  formerly  of  Elliot,  76;  Widow  Susan  Howley,74;  Mrs.  Lucy 
A.  Berry,  44;  Capt.  Elijah  Doc;  Mr.  John  G.  Nixon,  33;  Miss  Sarah  K.  L. 
Ball,  47;  Widow  Emeline  P.  Mason,  38.— At  Charlestown,  Mr.  William  Chalk, 
55. — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Susan  Scott,  67. — At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  Henry  Kins- 
ley, 66. — At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Jonathan  Cooper  Prentiss,  73. — At  Medford,  Mrs. 
Millie  C.  Pierpont,  34.— At  Danvers,  Mr.  Samuel  Putnam ,  73.— At  Quincy, 
Stephen  F.  Child.  32.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Hodges,  78;  Miss  Sa- 
rah Ward  Peterson,  20;  Mrs.  Amy  Matilda  Remond,  47;  Mrs.  Sarah  Currier, 
38. — At  Wayland,  Mr.  Dana  R.  Moore,  3o. — At  Newburyport,  Widow  Hannah 
Woodbury,  73;  Mrs.  Mary  Adalaide  Wilson,  18;  Mn.  Mary  Page,  79.— At 
Walpole,  Widow  Susan  Hartshorn,  90  — At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  William  Milan, 
44. — At  Leicester,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Dea.  David  Parker,  87. — At  Hyan- 
nis,  Mrs.  Cora  Johnson,  34. — At  Nantucket,  Mr.  David  Cathcart,  52. — At  Co- 
tuit,  Mrs.  Betsey  Lovell,  67  — At  Springfield,  Mr.  Rowland  Stebbins,  71.— At 
Wendell,  Mr.  William  Fleming,  74. — At  Northfield,  Mr.  Isaac  Mattoon,  91. — 
At  Conway,  Mr.  Medad  Crittenden,  92. — At  Sunderland  Mrs.  Sarah  Montague, 
93.— At  Warren,  R.  I.,  Col.  Seth  Peck,  86. 
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[U'ritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
KIMiK  K'S  J,  VST  PRAYER. 

BY    JAMES    J.  SWEENY. 

'Twos  nlghij  for  evening's  solemn  shades  had  closed 

Within  the  vale  where  Kilhuck's  hand  reposed; 

A  woary  chaw  they  held  the  Hve-Iontf  day, 

From  early  dawn  till  Sol's  departing  my 

Had  faded  in  the  gloom  of  cheerless  night, 

Nor  left  a  single  ray  of  heaven-born  light 

To  guide  man's  trembling  steps  from  danger  free, 

Orjojfa)  tell  of  life's  eternity. 

Exhausted  had  tin*  weari-d  Indian  bravo 

Sank  to  his  rest,  lulled  by  the  restless  ware, 

Which  in  the  pale  moonlight  with  glittering  crest 

Shone  o'er  the  Alleghany's  placid  breast. 

Hut  mid  the  wearied  throng  Of  Kilbuck's  band 

Was  one  on  whom  fate  laid  a  heavy  hand, 

Mad  poisoned  every  spriug  within  his  heart, 

Aud  ever  pricked  him  with  a  vengefal  dart, 

Which  pierced  his  trembling  flesh  with  envious  pain, 

And  gave  each  action  of  his  life  its  bane; 

No  longer  could  he  bear  the  weight  of  woe, 

Which  in  a  Hooded  stream  ne'er  ceased  to  tlow; 

Worn  out  at  length  by  trouble,  toil  and  care. 

He  lookod  to  ITwuin  for  aid,  and  this  bis  prayer: 

"Great  Manitou,  thy  servant  hear. 
And  to  his  prayer  lend  gracious  ear. 
:Tis  now  fourscore  of  springs  and  more 
Since  tirst  I  heard  the  cascade  roar, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  sighing  breeze, 
The  rustling  branches  of  the  trees, 
Peheld  the  sun  with  glorious  light 
I>ispel  the  paling  shades  of  night, 
Or  saw  the  stars  begem  the  skies; 
Or  Luna  from  her  day -couch  rise; 
Since  then  much  trouble  have  I  known; 
I  have  through  youth  to  dotage  growu. 
For  eighty  years  I've  snuffed  perfume, 
In  spring-time  when  the  bright  flowers  bloom, 
Have  felt  the  winter's  fiercest  cold. 
Have  borne  me  in  the  battle  bold, 
Struck  down  my  foe  as  warriors  do, 
Who  ever  have  their  <i»»d  in  view; 
I've  listened  to  the  warrior's  tale, 
Have  musing  trod  the  silent  vale, 
Have  looked  from  nature  up  to  God, 
And  loved  the  ground  on  which  I  trod, 
And  never  in  these  woods  among 
Gave  countenance  to  dastard  wrong. 
Aud  yet  borne  down  with  weight  of  years, 
My  bosom  racked  with  childish  fears, 
My  palsied  hands  with  powerless  grasp 
Can  scarce  the  bow  and  arrow  clasp — 
Which  gains  amid  this  solitude 
The  warrior's  fame  and  daily  food. 
0  Manitou,  thy  servant  hear, 
And  list  his  prayer  with  gracious  ear.'* 

So  singing,  sat  the  warrior  down  awhile, 
Aud  gracious  Heaven  put  on  a  pitying  smile. 
For  soon  she  clasps  the  pale  moon's  purest  ray, 
And  bore  brave  Kilbuck's  noble  soul  away. 


[Writteu  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  FALSE  RHYME. 

BY  E.  S.  SMITH. 

Os  a  fine  July  day,  the  fair  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  then  on 
a  visit  to  her  royal  brother,  had  arranged  a  rural  feast  for  the 
morning  following,  which  Francis  declined  attending.  He  was 
melancholy,  and  the  cause  was  said  to  be  some  lover's  quarrel  with 
a  favorite  dame.  The  morrow  came,  and  dark  rain  aud  murky 
clouds  destroyed  at  once  the  schemes  of  the  courtly  throng.  Mar- 
garet was  angry,  and  she  grew  weary ;  her  only  hope  for  amuse- 
ment was  in  Francis,  and  he  had  shut  himself  up — an  excellent 
reason  why  she  should  the  more  desire  to  see  him. 

She  entered  his  apartment.  He  was  standing  at  the  casement, 
against  which  the  noisy  shower  beat,  writing  with  a  diamond  on 
the  glass.  Two  beautiful  dogs  were  his  sole  companions.  As 
Queen  Margaret  entered,  he  hastily  let  down  the  silken  curtain 
before  the  window,  and  looked  a  little  confused. 

"  What  treason  is  this,  my  liege,"  said  the  queen,  "  which  crim- 
sons your  cheek  ?    I  must  sec  the  same." 

"  It  is  treason,"  replied  the  king,  "  and  therefore,  sweet  sister, 
thou  muyest  not  see  it." 

This  the  more  excited  Margaret's  curiosity,  and  a  playful  con- 
test ensued.  Francis  at  last  yielded.  He  threw  himself  on  a  huge, 
high-backed  settee ;  and  as  the  lady  drew  back  the  curtain  with  an 
arch  smile,  he  grew  grave  and  sentimental,  as  he  reflected  on  the 
cause  which  had  inspired  his  libel  against  all  womankind. 

"  What  have  we  here  '."  cried  Margaret.    "  Nay — this  is  treason  : 

11  1  Sourent  fi-mme  varie, 
liiua  fuu  qui  s'y  fic!' 

Very  little  change  would  greatly  amend  your  couplet.  Would  it 
nut  ran  better  thus  : 

" '  Sourent  honime  varie, 
liien  folic  qui  I'jf  fie!5 

I  could  ti  ll  you  twenty  stories  of  man's  inconstancy." 

"  I  will  be  content  with  true  tale  of  woman's  fidelity,"  said 
Francis,  drily;  "but  do  not  provoke  me.  I  would  fain  beat 
peace  with  the  soft  mutabilities,  for  thy  dear  sake." 

"  I  defy  your  grace,"  replied  Margaret,  rashly,  "  to  instance  the 
falsehood  of  one  noble  and  well  reputed  dame." 

"  Not  even  Emilie  de  Lugny  !"  asked  the  king. 

This  was  a  sore  subject  for  the  queen.  Emilie  had  been 
brought  up  iu  her  own  household,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 


most  virtuous  of  her  maids  of  honor.  She,  had  long  loved  the 
Sin  de  Lagny,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  rejoicings 
little  ominous  of  the  result.  De  Lagny  was  accused  but  a  year 
afterward  of  traitorously  yielding  to  the  emperor  a  fortress  under 
his  command,  and  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
For  some  time  Emilie  seemed  inconsolable,  often  visiting  the  mis- 
erable dungeon  of  her  husband,  and  sutl'ering  on  her  return,  from 
witnessing  his  wretchedness,  such  paroxysms  of  grief  as  threat- 
ened her  life.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow,  she  disap- 
peared; and  inquiry  only  revealed  the  disgraceful  fact  that  she  had 
escaped  from  France,  bearing  her  jewels  with  her,  and  accompa- 
nied by  her  page,  Hobiuet  Leroux.  It  was  whispered  that,  dur- 
ing the  journey,  the  lady  and  stripling  often  occupied  one  cham- 
ber ;  and  Margaret,  enraged  at  these  discoveries,  commanded  that 
no  further  quest  should  be  made  for  her  lost  favorite. 

Tanqted  now  by  her  brother,  she  defended  Emilie,  declaring 
that  she  believed  her  to  be  guiltless,  even  going  so  far  as  to  boast 
that  within  a  month  she  would  bring  proof  of  her  innocence. 

"  Bobinet  was  a  pretty  boy,"  said  Francis,  laughing. 

"  Let  us  make  a  bet,"  cried  Margaret.  "  If  I  lose,  T  will  bear 
this  vile  rhyme  of  thine  as  a  motto  to  my  shame  to  my  grave ;  if 
I  win — " 

"I  will  break  my  window  and  grant  thee  whatever  thou  askest." 

The  result  of  this  bet  was  long  sung  by  troubadour  and  minstrel. 
The  queen  employed  a  hundred  emissaries,  published  rewards  for 
any  intelligence  of  Emilie — all  in  vain.  The  month  was  expir- 
ing, and  Margaret  would  have  given  many  bright  jewels  to  redeem 
her  word. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  the  jailor  of  the  prison  in  which  the 
Sire  de  Lagny  was  confined,  sought  an  audience  of  the  queen.  He 
brought  her  a  message  from  the  knight  to  say  that  if  the  Lady 
Margaret  would  ask  his  pardon  as  her  boon,  and  obtain  from  her 
royal  brother  that  he  might  be  brought  before  him,  her  bet  was 
won.  Fair  Margaret  was  very  joyful,  and  readily  made  the  de- 
sired promise.  Francis  was  unwilling  to  see  his  false  servant,  but 
he  was  in  high  good  humor,  for  a  cavalier  hail  that  morning 
brought  intelligence  of  a  victory  over  the  imperialists.  The  mes- 
senger himself  was  lauded  in  the  despatches  as  the  most  fearless 
and  bravest  knight  in  France.  The  king  loaded  him  with  presents, 
only  regretting  that  a  vow  prevented  the  soldier  from  raising  his 
vizor  or  declaring  his  name. 

The  same  evening,  as  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the  lattice  on 
which  the  ungallant  rhyme  was  traced,  Francis  reposed  on  the 
same  settee,  and  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  triumph  in 
her  bright  eyes,  sat  beside  him.  Attended  by  guards,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  in.  His  frame  was  attenuated  by  privation,  and  ho 
walked  with  tottering  steps.  He  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Francis,  and 
uncovered  his  head  ;  a  quantity  of  rich  golden  hair  then  escaping, 
fell  over  the  sunken  cheeks  and  pallid  brow  of  the  suppliant. 

"  We  have  treason  here  !"  cried  the  king.  "  Sir  jailor,  where  is 
your  prisoner  ?" 

"  Sire,  blame  him  not,"  said  the  soft,  faltering  voice  of  Emilie. 
"  Wiser  men  than  he  have  been  deceived  by  woman.  My  dear 
lord  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  There  was 
but  one  mode  to  save  him.  I  assumed  his  chains ;  he  escaped  with 
poor  Kobinet  Leroux  in  my  attire;  he  joined  your  army.  The 
young  and  gallant  cavalier  who  delivered  the  despatches  to  your 
grace,  whom  you  overwhelmed  with  honors  and  reward,  is  my  own 
Engucnrard  do  Lagny.  I  waited  but  for  his  arrival  with  testimo- 
nials of  his  innocence,  to  dcclure  myself  to  my  lady  the  queen. 
Has  she  not  won  her  bet  ?    And  tho  boon  she  asks — " 

"  Is  De  Lagny 's  pardon,"  said  Margaret,  as  she  also  knelt  to 
the  king.  "  Spare  your  faithful  vassal,  sire,  and  reward  this  lady's 
truth." 

Francis  first  broke  the  false  speaking-window,  then  he  raised  the 
ladies  from  their  suppliant  posture. 

In  the  tournament  given  to  celebrate  this  "  Triumph  of  Ladies," 
the  Sire  de  Lagny  bore  off  every  prize ;  and  surely  there  was  more 
loveliness  in  Emilie'.'  faded  cheek — more  grace  in  her  emaciated 
form,  type  as  they  were  of  truest  affection,  than  in  the  prouder 
bearing  and  fresher  complexion  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty  in 
attendance  on  tho  courtly  festival. 


DOUGLAS  .JKKROLD. 

After  enduring  years  of  drudgery  at  the  mechanical  duties  of  a 
compositor,  which,  to  one  of  so  imaginative  and  powerful  a  mind, 
must  have  been  almost  unbearable,  Mr.  Douglas  derrold  deter- 
mined on  making  his  first  essay  us  an  author.  The  opera  of  "  Der 
Frieschutz  "  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  London,  and  the 
two  friends  went  to  witness  the  performance.  The  grand  and 
mysterious  music  which  illustrates  the  wild  German  story  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  Jerrold's  mind,  that  on  reaching  his  humble 
lodgings,  he  sat  up  half  the  night  writing  an  essay  on  the  opera. 
As  morning  was  breaking,  he  stepped  out  and  dropped  his  first 
article  into  the  editor's  box  of  the  newspaper  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged as  workman.  In  the  morning,  as  lie  was  wondering  over 
the  fate  of  his  anonymous  com  position,  he  was  joyfully  surprised 
at  having  his  own  writing  placed  in  his  hands  to  be  set  up  for  the 
next  number.  The  essay  soon  caused  a  sensation;  but  amidst  all 
the  praise,  the  young  author  preserved  his  incognito ;  until  at  last, 
finding  himself  earnestly  inquired  after  in  the  "Notices  to  Corres- 
pondents," he  presented  himself  to  the  editor,  who  instantly  em- 
ployed him  upon  work  more  suited  to  his  abilities  and  more  con- 
genial to  his  taste  than  that  of  setting  up  type. — Lvudon  (Jlube. 


KEEPING  A  DEAD  HUSBAND  COOL. 

When  an  Arab  woman  intends  to  marry  again,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  comes,  on  the  night  before  her  second  mar- 
riage, to  the  grave  of  her  dead  husband.  Here  she  kneels  and 
prays  to  him,  and  entreats  him  "  not  to  be  offended — not  to  be 
jealous."  As,  however,  she  fears  Li  will  be  jealous  and  an- 
gry, the  widow  brings  with  her  a  donkey,  laden  with  two  goat- 
skins of  water.  Her  prayers  and  entreaties  done,  she  proceeds  to 
pour  on  the  grave  the  water,  to  keep  the  first  husband  cool  under 
the  irritating  circumstances  about  to  take  place,  aud,  having  well 
saturated  him,  she  departs. — Taylor. 


LIFE  IN  A  DROP  OF  WATER. 

Clear  and  transparent  it  lies  before  us,  vainly  our  eye  endeavors 
to  discover  the  least  evidence  of  life,  or  the  smallest  creature,  in 
that  which  seems  in  itself  too  small  to  contain  any  living  object  ; 
the  breath  of  our  mouth  is  strong  enough  to  agitate  it,  and  a  few 
rays  of  the  sun  are  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  vapor.  But  we 
place  this  drop  of  water  between  two  clean  squares  of  gla*s,  be- 
neath the  microscope,  and  lo !  what  life  suddenly  presents  itself; 
we  scarcely  trust  our  senses.  The  little  drop  has" expanded  into  a 
large  plain,  wonderful  Shapes  rush  backwards  and  forwards,  draw- 
ing towards  and  repulsing  each  other,  or  resting  placidly  and  rock- 
ing themselves,  as  if  they  were  cradled  on  the  waves  on"  an  exten- 
sive sea.  These  are  no  delusions  ;  they  are  real  living  creatures, 
for  they  play  with  each  other,  they  rush  violently  upon  one  anoth- 
er, they  whirl  round  each  other,  "they  free  and  propel  themselves, 
and  run  from  one  place  in  order  to  renew  the  same  game  with 
some  other  little  creature,  or  madly  they  precipitate  themselves 
upon  one  another,  combat  and  struggle,  until  the  one  conquers  and 
the  other  is  subdued,  or  carelessly  they  swim,  side  by  side,  until 
playfulness  and  rapacity  is  awakened  anew.  One  sees  that  these 
little  creatures,  which  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  detect  without  thu 
aid  of  a  microscope,  are  susceptible  of  enjoyment  and  pain  ;  in 
them  lives  an  instinct  which  induces  them  to  seek  and  enables 
them  to  find  sustenance,  which  points  out  and  leads  them  to  avoid 
and  to  escape  the  enemy  stronger  than  themselves.  Here  one 
tumbles  alxiut  in  mad  career  and  drunken  lust,  it  stretches  out  its 
feelers,  beats  about  with  its  tail,  tears  its  fellows,  and  is  as  fiolic- 
some  as  if  perfect  I  v  happy.  It  is  gay,  cheerful,  hops  and  dances, 
rocks  and  bends  about  upon  the  little  waves  of  the  water-drop. 
There  is  another  creature;  it  does  not  swim  about,  remain*  upon 
the  same  spot,  but  contracts  itself  convulsively,  and  then  stretches 
itself  palpitatingly  out  again.  Who  could  "not  detect  in  these 
motions  the  throes  of  agony  >  And  so  it  is  ;  for  only  just  now  it 
has  freed  itself  from  the  jaws  of  a  stronger  enemy. '  The  utmost 
power  has  it  exerted  in  order  to  get  away,  but  he  must  have  hud  a 
tight  hold,  severely  wounded  it,  for  only  a  few  more  throes,  each 
becoming  weaker  and  more  faint,  it  draws  itself  together,  stretches 
out  its  whole  length  once  more,  and  sinks  slowly  to  the  bottom.  It 
was  a  death-struggle — it  has  expired.  On  one  spot  a  great  crea- 
ture lies  apparently  quiet  aud  indifferent.  A  smaller  one  passes 
carelessly  by,  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  first  dashes  upon  it. 
Vainly  does  the  weaker  seek  to  escape  its  more  powerful  enemy; 
he  bus  already  caught  it,  embraces  it;  the  throes  of  the  vanquished 
case — it  has  become  a  prey.  This  is  only  a  general  glance  at  the 
life  in  a  water-drop;  but  how  great  does  even  this  already  show 
the  ami  ill '  how  wondrously  docs  everything  shape  itself  within 
that  of  which  we  had  formerly  not  the  least  conception ! — 'J'rog 
Budget. 


ALMOST  SI  NDOWW. 

When  in  college,  a  professing  Christian,  who  subsequently  be- 
came a  missionary,  deemed  himself  ill  treated  by  a  fellow-student, 
aud  in  consequence,  got  very  angry.  To  the  surprise  and  grief  of 
his  brethren,  he  gave  somewhat  free  expression  to  his  feelings. 
No  one  ventured  to  rebuke  him,  or  to  remonstrate  with  him,  while 
he  was  uttering  things  very  little  adapted  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Jiearer. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  a  judicious  friend  was  passing  his 
room.  Pausing  before  the  open  door,  he  said  in  a  significant  lone, 
"  It  is  almost  sundown."  The  reproof,  to  kindly  and  delicately 
administered,  was  felt  by  his  erring  brother.  The  divine  com- 
mandment, "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,"  was 
called  to  remembrance.  The  perturbation  of  passion  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  conscious  guilt.  The  latter  was  calmed  by 
prayer,  and  was  followed  by  confession  before  those  who  had  been 
witnesses  of  his  sin. 

It  is  our  duty  to  rebuke  sin,  to  endeavor  to  arouse  the  conscience 
to  a  perception  of  wrong  doing,  and  to  a  sense  of  guilt.  To  do 
this  successfully,  and  so  as  to  secure  beneficial  results,  requires 
wisdom.  Wisdom  seldom  prompts  the  direct  and  stent  rebuke. 
It  never  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  prosecuting  attorney;  it  never 
allows  the  rebuker  to  assume  an  air  of  Wipf II  iff  if  j  In  the  exam- 
ple given  above,  the  rebuke  was  indirect,  and  by  means  of  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  of  Scripture.  There  is  nothing  comparable 
to  Scripture  in  power  to  convince  of  sin,  and  yet  much  depends 
on  the  skill  with  which  it  is  applied.  When  bluntly  or  boisterous- 
ly presented,  it  is  more  likely  to  repel  and  harden  than  to  convince. 
When  the  conscience  is  thus  directly  addressed,  it  puts  itself  on 
its  guard,  and  endeavors  to  steel  itself  against  impressions.  An 
indirect  mode  of  address  throws  the  conscience  off  its  guard,  and 
allows  the  light  of  truth  to  enter  and  reveal  the  sin. —  Christian 
Watrhnan, 


THE  WOMEN  OF  JAPAN. 

Captain  Whittingham,  writing  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
women  he  was  permitted  to  see  in  the  empire  of  Japan,  says : — 
"  Just  arrived  from  the  tropics,  the  ruddy — too  ruddy  checks,  red 
lips,  and  eyes  bright  with  health,  struck  me  most;  the  face  and 
features  are  too  Mongolian  ;  their  forms  are  full  and  tall,  the  skin 
fair;  small,  uncompressed,  stockingless  feet,  and  luxuriant  hair, 
and  white  and  even  teeth,  complete  the  number  of  the  charms  of 
the  young  and  unmarried ;  the  married  blacken  their  teeth,  and 
destroy  other  charms  most  ruthlessly,  which  I  at  first  imagined 
proceeded  from  the  jealousy  of  their  lords;  but  subsequently  Inur- 
ing that  a  man's  momentarv  dislike  permits  him  to  send  away  his 
wife,  and  that  Japanese  dames  may  vie  in  renown  with  the  buried 
matrons  of  republican  Home,  I  was  at  a'  loss  to  guess  a  cause, 
until  I  incidentally  heard  that  any  official  seeing  a  pretty  woman 
married  to  an  inferior,  and  wishing  it,  may  take  her  to  his  home 
as  an  additional  wife.  1  hope  that  neither  of  these  causes  of 
divorce  are  common ;  indeed,  my  walks  in  the  country  led  me 
eventually  to  think  that  they  are  not  usual,  as  1  saw  rosy,  bloom- 
ing children  rushing  out  of  almost  every  cottage  door." — A.  )'. 
Despatch. 


KINO  WORDS. 

Thev  never  blister  the  tongue  or  lips  ;  and  we  have  never  heard 
of  one" mental  trouble  arising  from  this  quarter.  Though  they  do 
not  cost  much,  yet  they  accomplish  much.  They  help  one's  good 
nature  and  good  will.  Soft  words  soften  our  own  souls  ;  angry 
words  are  fuel  to  the  flame  of  wrath,  and  make  the  blaze  more 
fiercely.  Kind  words  make  other  people  good  natured  ;  cold  words 
freeze  people,  and  hot  words  scorch  them,  and  bitter  words  make 
them  wrathful.  There  is  such  a  rush  of  all  other  kinds  of  words 
in  our  days  that  it  seems  desirable  to  give  kind  words  a  chance 
among  them.  There  are  vain  words,  and  idle  words,  and  hasty 
words,  and  spiteful  words,  and  silly  words,  and  empty  words,  and 
profane  words,  and  boisterous  words,  and  warlike  words.  Kind 
words  also  produce  their  own  image  on  men's  souls  ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful image  it  is.  They  soothe,  and  quiet,  and  comfort  the  hearer. 
They  shame  him  out  of  his  sour,  morose,  unkind  feelings.  Wo 
have  not  yet  begun  to  use  kiuU  words  iu  such  abundance  as  they 
ought  to  be  used, — Pascal. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  is  now  in  London.    He  will  pass  a  short 
time  in  Switzerland  prior  to  going  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  for 

the  winter.  It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been  formed  for 

the  purpose  of  inviting  some  80,000  Germans  to  immigrate  to  Cal- 
ifornia, and  settle  upon  certain  yalley  lands,  which  will  be  offered 
to  them  for  this  purpose.  The  terms  aro  to  be  more  favorable 
than  the  minimum  prices  of  the  public  lands  at  the  East,  and  they 

are  to  migrate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivating  the  soil.  Next 

season  there  will  probably  be  two  boats  running  between  Boston 
and  Nahant,  leaving  every  hour.  The  number  of  transient  visit- 
ors tli is  season  has  been  very  large.  Another  explorer  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  terrible  climate — M.  Coutu- 
rier, a  young  Frenchman.  He  died,  it  appears,  some  months  back, 
nt  Brtv.ina,  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara,  where  he  was  stopping  to  learn 

some  of  the  native  languages.  In  South  India  the  wages  of 

the  natives  are  but  five  cents  per  day  1  One  of  the  oldest  books 

in  the  world  was  recently  sold  in  a  book-sale  at  Paris.  It  is  a 
Chinese  encyclopedia,  called  "  When  hian  thoung  khao  "  (General 
examination  of  Writings  and  of  Sages)  in  ninety-six  volumes, 
which  was  printed  so  far  back  as  1322 — a  century  before  Gutten- 

burg  flourished  !  In  Lubec,  Mc.,  not  far  from  500,000  boxes 

of  herring  arc  annually  put  up  for  market.    Those  engaged  in  the 

business  are  said  to  be  getting  rich.  Locust,  or  "  St.  John's 

Bread,"  such  as  St.  John  lived  upon  in  the  wilderness,  has  been 
imported  into  England  to  feed  cattle.  It  is  a  fruit  about  the  size 
of  a  large  bean,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  saccharine 

matter.  The  Scotch  dialect  is  never  more  expressive  than 

when  a  hot  forenoon  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  simmer  morn."  The 

shells  of  the  cocoa-nut,  in  a  finely  reduced  state,  are  now  combined 
with  gutta  pcrcha,  by  which  the  latter  article  is  rendered  more  du- 
rablo,  and  the  cost  of  the  same  is  considerably  lessened — the  shells 
not  being  considered  of  much  value,  and  are  easily  obtained.  The 
gutta  percha  thus  prepared,  is  rendered  more  elastic,  and  will  sus- 
tain a  greater  degrco  of  heat.  The  New  York  Mirror  says  that 

a  "fast  woman"  is  one  that  "you  can  say  anything  to."  The 

Chinese  arc  said  to  have  conceived  a  horror  and  antipathy  for  the 
steamboat  which  nothing  can  conquer — they  contend  that  it  is  a 

most  "indecent  and  disgusting"  invention.  Flour  of  sulphur, 

dredged  plentifully  on  chickens  that  are  affected  with  vermin,  will 

cleanse  them  in  a  twinkling.  Swift  used  to  say  that,  universal 

as  was  the  practice  of  lying,  he  did  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  his  life.    A  good  reason  why — all  lies  are 

bad.  It  may  not  be  as  generally  known  as  it  should  be  that  great 

danger  may  be  incurred  by  the  reckless  handling  of  guano.  Wc 
understand  that  cases  hare  occurred  of  persons  having  cuts  upon 
their  fingers  who,  in  handling  this  manure,  have  received  a  deadly 

poison  into  the  system.  The  mirrors  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 

cost  $40,000 ;  the  whole  building  furnished  and  in  operation,  rep- 
resents an  invested  capital  of  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand 

dollars!  The  United  States  own  upwards  of  1,000,000,000 

acres  of  land,  worth  $2,000,000,000  !  It  requires  no  reasoning 
powers  to  show  the  importance  of  wisely  economizing  and  pru- 
dently using  this  prodigious  national  domain.  The  same  iron 

ore  furnishes  tho  sword,  the  ploughshare,  the  pruning-hook,  the 
needle,  tho  graving-tool,  the  spring  of  a  watch,  the  chisel,  tho 
chain,  tho  anchor,  tho  compass,  and  the  cannon-ball. 


ELECTRICAL  CLOCKS. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial  says  the 
municipal  administration  has  raised,  at  regular  distances  on  tho 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  columns  surmounted  with  candelabras 
of  a  particular  form,  lighted  with  gas.  On  tho  candelabras  clock 
dials  havo  been  ingeniously  placed,  marking  the  hour,  the  minute 
and  the  second,  for  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. This  is  the  first  application  at  Paris,  on  a  grand  scale,  of 
electricity  as  a  regulator  of  public  clocks.  Tho  experiment  suc- 
ceeds perfectly. 


Female  Gamblers  in  Paris. — The  temptation  to  gambling 
offered  by  the  Bourso  f  Exchange)  of  Paris,  is  ruining  thousands. 
Tho  wives  of  hard-working  tradesmen  throw  away  tho  money 
given  them  for  the  supply  of  their  families  in  gambling  specula- 
tions. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  women  to  go  to  the  great 
noisy,  exciting  scene,  in  men's  clothes,  and  there  shamelessly  and 
shamefully  to  bet  or  speculate  away  the  very  means  of  their  chil- 
dren's lives. 


All  Grkek. — The  local  terms  used  in  some  of  the  outlandish 
newspapers  aro  a  perfect  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  paragraph  from  the  Calcutta  Englishman  : 
"  At  Sreekond  some  4000  or  5000  Santhals  have  collected  for  a 
re-adjustment  of  their  Jummahs  ;  and  the  Amiah,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  other  business,  are  busy  writing  out  new  pottahs." 


Was  Hamlet  a  Butcher  ? — This  query  has  been  suggested 
by  a  portion  of  one  of  the  philosophic  prince's  spee»Ues  : 

11  My  tablet* — meet  it  is.  I  get  it  down." 
From  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  Hamlet  drove  his  own  cart, 
carried  round  mutton,  and  charged  it  in  his  book  to  reliable  cus- 
tomers. 

Female  Delicacy. — A  quaint  writer  of  sentences  says:  "I 
have  seen  women  so  delicate,  that  they  were  afraid  to  ride,  for  fear 
of  tho  horse  running  away;  afraid  to  sail,  for  fear  the  boat  might 
upset ;  afraid  to  walk,  for  fear  that  the  dew  might  fall ;  but  I 
never  knew  one  afraid  to  be  married  !" 


Kailkoad. — The  first  railroad  in  the  Roman  States,  that  from 
Rome  to  Frascati,  was  opened  for  travel  this  summer. 


Ulansibc  (Satljcrings. 

There  are  at  present  nineteen  vessels  of  war  at  Halifax,  mount- 
ing in  all  664  guns. 

During  the  last  two  years  inquests  were  holdcn  in  St.  Louis 
upon  477  human  corpses. 

Copper  has  been  found  near  Eipon,  Wisconsin,  while  excavating 
for  the  railroads,  which  is  entirely  pure. 

Some  people  think  the  best  way  to  cook  tomatoes  is  to  bake 
them  on  a  flat  dish,  as  apples  are  "baked,  and  butter,  pepper  and 
salt  to  your  liking. 

Nineteen  steamers  are  advertised  to  leave  American  ports  for 
Europe  during  the  present  month,  and  seventeen  will  leave  Euro- 
peans ports  for  America. 

John  B.  Groves,  of  Boston,  who  went  to  Europe  last  year,  is 
pronounced  the  best  violinist  in  the  Brussels  Conservatory,  and 
has  been  presented  with  a  silver  cup  for  a  performance  in  a  Bee- 
thoven quartette. 

Miss  Catherine  Hayes  recently  gave  a  concert  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  an  hospital.  A  committee  of  citi- 
zens, headed  by  the  mayor,  subsequently  presented  her  with  a 
magnificent  gold  bracelet. 

The  gold  fields  of  Australia  are  yielding  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  produce  of  the  first  three  months 
of  1856  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1855, 
being  close  upon  700,000  ounces. 

A  German  named  Riesberg  was  recently  executed  at  Bidwell 
for  murder.  As  he  was  being  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution, 
a  friend  approached  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with  the  feeling 
advice — "  Vake  care  of  yourself ,  old  fellow  '." 

Admiral  Puttiani,  who  commanded  the  Russian  squadron  that 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  in  the  Chinese  seas 
(luring  the  late  war,  has  been  created  a  count  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire by  his  sovereign  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

A  Missouri  editor  announces  thai  the  publication  of  his  paper 
will  be  suspended  for  six  weeks,  in  order  that  he  may  visit  St. 
Louis  with  a  load  of  bear  skins,  hoop  poles,  shingles,  oak  bark, 
and  pickled  cat-fish,  which  he  has  taken  for  subscription. 

The  walls  of  the  new  custom-bouse  in  Providence  are  com- 
pleted. The  structure  has  been  a  year  in  building.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  was  $290,000.  When  finished,  it  will 
contain  a  post-office,  custom-house,  and  United  States  court  room. 

A  letter  from  a  bank,  containing  a  genuine  bill  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  was  lately  returned  to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washing- 
ton, the  pre-payment  having  been  omitted.  This  act  of  careless- 
ness has  probably  thrown  more  or  less  blame  upon  city  post-offices. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  which  has  just  passed  Congress, 
sets  apart  the  sum  of  $1 1,348,800  for  the  uses  of  the  navy.  Among 
the  items  aro  $121,300  for  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  $16,700 
for  the  hospitals  in  Chelsea,  and  $78,200  for  the  Portsmouth  .Navy 
Yard. 

It  is  now  said  that  Jenny  Lind  has  netted  -£S0,000  during  her 
farewell  London  and  provincial  season,  and  that  the  public,  in 
consequence  of  the  system  of  buying  up  tickets  by  the  music- 
sellers,  must  have  paid  at  least  .£100,000  for  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing her. 

Capital  punishment,  which  was  abolished  in  Prussia,  in  1848, 
has  been  recently  re-established.  The  mode  of  execution  is  to  be 
by  the  nxe,  within  prison  walls,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  certain 
number  of  magistrates  and  officials  expressly  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

A  woman  in  Rochester  has  been  detected  in  the  strange  habit  of 
stealing  such  children  as  pleased  her  taste,  getting  them  baptized 
at  different  churches,  and  thus  fancying  they  became  her  own.  It 
is  not  charged  against  her  that  she  treated  them  unkindly,  or  used 
them  as  charitable  decoys. 

Six  years  ago,  says  the  Norfolk  ( Va. )  Argus,  a  gentleman  with 
a  capital  of  $1500  bought  a  farm  in  this  county  for  $5000;  in  four 
yiars  he  paid  for  the  farm  with  hired  help,  and  bought  SI 300 
worth  of  land  besides.  He  has  recently  sold  it  for  $20,000,  and 
the  property  is  now  wor.h  $35,000. 

A  cordage  and  oakum  factory  has  been  nearly  completed  at 
Potrero,  California,  which  it  is  estimated  can  turn  out  10,000 
pounds  of  rope  per  day.  The  ropewalk  is  1200  feet  long.  Con- 
nected with  the  factory  arc  two  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of 
oakum,  which  can  supply  3000  pounds  per  day. 

A  Mississippi  paper  informs  us  that,  on  one  night  a  short  time 
since,  some  15,000  white  fish  were  caught  in  one  seine  on  Presque 
Isle  Point,  and  the  night  before  about  7000.  The  15,000  were 
large,  fine  fish,  worth  about  $1200  as"  they  were  taken  out  of  tho 
water.    Pretty  good  work  for  eight  or  ten  men. 

A  saw-fish  has  been  caught  near  Mobile  whose  length  was  19 
feet  nine  inches,  breadth  from  fin  to  fin  across  the  back  three  feet, 
weight  about  3000  pounds.  The  liver  weighed  400  pounds,  and 
furnished  a  barrel  of  oil.  A  thousand  eggs,  from  the  size  of  a 
marble  to  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  were  taken  from  the  fish. 

It  being  necessary,  lately,  to  perform  an  operation  upon  a  favor- 
ite horse  belonging  to  Rev.  A.  W.  Burnham,  of  Rindge,  N.  H., 
chloroform  was  given  with  complete  success.  The  horse  laid 
down  quietly  in  a  sound  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  operation  was  over,  having  apparently  suffered  not  a 
particle  of  pain. 

Wire  rope  is  coming  into  extensive  use  for  the  standing  rigging 
of  vessels.  It  is  asserted  to  be  only  one  quarter  as  bulky  as  hemp 
rigging  of  the  same  strength,  consequently  ottering  much  less  re- 
sistance in  sailing  by  the  wind,  or  in  steaming  against  a  gale.  It 
is  also  but  two-thirds  as  heavy  as  hemp,  ami  therefore  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  stability  of  a  vessel. 

It  is  stated  that  one  thousand  men  are  at  work  on  the  mammoth 
steamer  now  building  in  England,  and  that  she  may  be  expected 
at  Portland  in  May  next.  Mr.  Betts,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Steamship  Company,  has  completed  the  arrangements  for  the 
building  of  the  wharf  for  her  accommodation  at  Portland,  which 
is  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  that  city. 

The  complete  plan  of  the  extended  Capitol  shows  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  edifices  in  the  world. 
Its  length  will  be  over  300  feet,  its  breadth  more  than  220,  anil  its 
height  from  the  foundation  to  the  pinnacle  of, the  dome  will  be  300 
feet.  The  original  estimate  for  the  two  wings  was  $2,000,000. 
More  than  $3,500,000  have  been  already  appropriated. 

Albert  and  Victoria  receive  one  million  of  dollars  annually. 
By  strict  economy  they  are  able  to  support  life  on  this  small 
amount.  It  is  proposed  to  settle  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  on  the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  as  her  annuity  after  her 
marriage  with  the  Prussian  prince.  Having  been  trained  to  frugal 
habits,  it  is  hoped  that  the  young  housekeepers  will  avoid  all  un- 
necessary expenses,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  two  ends  of 
the  year  meet. 


.foreign  items. 


The  Sultan  has  remitted  through  the  Ottoman  Bank,  the  sum 
of  .£1000  as  a  contribution  to  the  Nightingale  fund. 

The  students  at  Heidelberg  have,  of  late,  been  extremely  riot- 
ous.   The  civil  and  military  power  have,  however,  disarmed  them. 

A  medal  has  been  struck  to  commemorate  the  baptism  of  tho 
young  Napoleon.  It  represents  the  emperor  holding  his  son  aloft 
to  tho  view  of  the  spectators  in  Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Livingston,  one  of  the  many  famous  African  travellers,  has 
crossed  the  African  continent  from  Angola  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Quillimaine,  on  the  Mozambique  coast. 

The  prince  imperial  of  France  has  been  declared  a  citizen  of 
the  Basques  provinces,  his  mother  being  a  Spaniard.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  will  some  day  wear  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  late  heroic  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  very  beautifully  and 
touchingly  to  a  lady,  upon  the  eve  of  his  great  victory  at  Meanee  : 
"If  I  survive,  I  shall  soon  be  with  those  I  love;  if  I  fall,  I  shall 
be  with  those  I  hare  loved." 

Capt.  Shcrrard  Osborne,  of  Arctic  celebrity,  and  since  actively 
engaged  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  has  written  to  the  Times,  contradict- 
ing the  Russian  reports  of  slight  damage  done  to  the  Arabat 
Fort,  and  pointing  out  the  pains  taken  by  the  Muscovites  to  give 
false  impressions  of  that  locality. 

M.  Brache,  of  the  mineralogical  school  of  Prussia,  has  publish- 
ed, at  Melbourne,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  as  to  the  quality  and 
extent  of  the  gold  fields  in  California  and  Australia,  with  both  of 
which  he  is  acquainted.  He  considers  the  Victoria  gold  fields  at 
least  twice  as  rich  as  those  of  California,  and  still  more  inex- 
haustible. 


Sano3  of  <2?olb. 


....  Poetry  is  only  born  after  painful  journeys  into  the  vast 
regions  of  thought. — Balzac. 

....  The  pyramids  themselves,  doting  with  age,  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  their  founders. — Fuller. 

....  Prophet  and  apostle  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by 
prophet  and  apostle. — II.  W.  Emerson. 

....  Genius  is  the  power  which  equalizes  or  identifies  the  im- 
agination with  the  reality  or  with  nature. — Hazlitt. 

....  We  are  always  much  better  pleased  to  see  those  whom  wc 
have  obliged,  than  those  who  have  obliged  us. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  You  may  say  to  a  monk,  why  did  you  not  struggle  ? — but 
is  not  the  seclusion  of  a  woman  always  a  sublime  strife  1 — Balzac. 

....  It  is  dangerous  to  pass  too  early  for  a  writer  of  good 
sense:  that  is  the  privilege  of  mature  mediocrities. —  Ge'rard  de 
Nerval. 

....  Good  churches  are  not  built  by  bad  men ;  at  least,  thero 
must  be  probity  and  enthusiasm  somewhere  in  the  society. — R.  W. 
Kmerson. 

....  Were  there  but  one  virtuous  man  in  the  world,  he  would 
hold  up  his  head  with  confidence  and  honor;  he  would  shame  the 
world,  and  not  the  world  him. — South. 

....  Instead  of  a  thousand  equals,  wo  compound  for  one  supe- 
rior, and  allay  all  heart-burnings  and  animosities  among  them- 
selves, by  giving  the  palm  to  the  least  worthy.  This  is  the  secret 
of  monarchy. — Uazlitt. 


Joker's  Biibgct. 

The  Gloucester  News  says  that  the  "  chief  glory  "  of  that  town 
is  its  girls. 

A  gentleman  lately  heard  a  laborer  gravely  inform  two  com- 
rades that  a  74-poundcr  is  a  cannon  that  sends  a  pound  ball  exact- 
ly seventy-four  miles. 

A  countryman,  giving  in  his  evidence  at  court,  was  asked  by 
the  counsel  if  he  was  born  in  wedlock.  "  No,  sir,"  ho  replied,  "  I 
was  born  in  Devonshire." 

One  of  tho  Brooklyn  justices  recently  fined  his  own  brother 
$10  for  intoxication.  Jonah,  on  reading  this,  said  that  one  was  a 
brute  and  the  other  a  Brutus. 

Everything  has  its  use.  Were  it  not  for  the  flies,  people  in  sum- 
mer would  sleep  two  hours  longer  than  they  do,  and  thus  lose  the 
best  part  of  the  day — the  portion  devoted  to  sunrise  and  meadow 
larks. 

"  Ah,"  said  a  father  to  his  son  William,  "  hearty  breakfasts  kill 
one  half  of  the  world,  and  tremendous  suppers  the  other  half." 
"  I  suppose,"  retorted  William,  "  that  the  true  livers  are  only  they 
who  die  of  hunger." 

A  Speech  for  a  Lieutenant. — Let  mc  seek  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  My  Matilda  is  faithless  !  my  overdrawn  bills  arc  in  tho 
hands  of  one  more  formidable  than  the  foe  !  Away  I  To  death 
or  bankruptcy ! 

They  have  a  man  in  Mississippi  so  lean  that  he  makes  no  shad- 
ow at  all.  A  rattlesnake  struck  at  his  leg  six  times  in  vain,  and 
retired  in  disgust.  He  makes  all  hungry  who  look  at  him,  and 
when  children  meet  him  in  the  street  they  run  home  crying  for 
bread. 
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ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  village  of  which  we 
present  an  accurate  sketch  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  in 
the  Empire  State.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  !ia  Chemung  Hivcr, 
about  twcntv  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Susquehan- 
na, in  a  valley  of  several  miles 
in  extont,  bordering  the  river, 
and  branching  off  northward, 
along  a  stream  known  as  New- 
town Creek.  These  com- 
bined vales  seem  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  site  of  a 
flourishing  town,  and  here  has 
Elmira,  hitherto  comparative- 
ly unknown,  but  probably 
destined  to  be  known  and  ad- 
mired in  the  approaching  fu- 
ture, grown  up  within  the 
shadows  of  her  picturesque 
hills  and  dense  forests,  to  a 
size  and  im|>ortance  not  easily 
to  be  overlooked,  and  with 
strong  indications  of  increas- 
ing greatness.  This  locality 
was  called,  by  the  alKJrigines, 
Conewawah  (a  head  on  a 
pole),  and  is  the  scene  of  some 
interesting  reminiscences  in 
the  early  history  of  our  coun- 
try. It  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  foreground  of  our  picture 
that  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
1779,  between  General  Sulli- 
van's armv  and  a  force  of 
about  800  Indians  and  Tories, 
under  the  Butlers  and  Brant. 
In  the  year  1790,  the  place 
was  visited  by  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  Indians,  with  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations, 
including  the  celebrated  Red 
Jacket,  at  which  time,  it  is 
said,  he  made  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  speeches.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  visit  was  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The  stump  of  an  immense 
oak,  under  whose  shade  the  convention  assembled,  is  still  to  be 
seen  but  a  short  distance  from  the  village  court-house.  In  1778, 
the  first  log  cabin  was  erected,  and  some  others  soon  followed, 
constituting  a  settlement.  In  1792,  the  first  frame  house,  and  from 
that  time  the  progress  of  the  village  was  gradual  and  steady, 
though  the  want  of  convenient  and  even  safe  thoroughfares  pre- 
vented strangers  making  acquaintance  with  the  place  and  its  pe- 
culiar beauties  and  advantages.  But  since  the  completion  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  its  increase  in  population  and  busi- 
ness has  been  almost  unprecedented.  It  now  contains  al>out  10,000 
inhabitants,  one  half  of  which  number  has  been  added  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  "  the  cry  is  still  they  come  !"  It  U 
believed  that  the  completion 
of  the  Williamsport  and  El- 
mira Railroad  and  the  Junc- 
tion Canal,  both  now  in  pro- 
gress, will  give  additional 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  the 
place.  The  degree  of  activi- 
ty in  business  enterprises 
which  is  here  met  with,  would 
do  credit  to  places  of  much 
greater  pretensions.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, the  village  was  called 
Newtown,  but  in  1828, through 
the  partiality  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  legislature,  it  was  de- 
nominated Elmira,  in  compli- 
ment to  a  young  lady  of  that 
name,  and  we  can  well  believe, 
while  gazing  on  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  charmingly- 
situated  town,  that  a  mantle 
of  loveliness  has  indeed  des- 
cended upon  it  from  its  fair 
namesake.  In  the  beauty  of 
its  location  and  the  natural 
scenery  that  surrounds  it,  El- 
mira is  not  surpassed,  if  in- 
deed equalled,  by  any  place 
in  our  country.  The  nearly 
level  valley  in  which  it  lies, 
comprises  not  less  than  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  acres,  whose 
general  fertility  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement  that 
one  huudred  bushels  of  corn 
have  been  produced  from  a 
single  acre,  and  this,  we  are 
told,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole.  Through  the  centre 
of  this  beautiful  vale  glides 
the  Chemung  River,  over 
whose  surface,  in  seasons  ot 
high  water,  are  floated  im- 
mense quantities  of  valuable 
lumber  from  the  still  exten- 
sive forests  of  the  neighbor- 
ing counties.  It  is  also  inter- 
sected and  watered  by  the 
Newtown,  South  and  Seely 
Creeks,  which  have  each  their 
peaceful  dells,  leading  far 
away  to  quiet  and  secluded 
rural  homes.  Clinton  Island, 
so  called  in  honor  of  General 
James  Clinton,  a  former  own- 
er, lies  directly  opposite  the 
village,  and,  in  summer,  offers 
to  the  tread  of  feet,  weary  and 
heated  by  contact  with  dusty 
pavements,  the  most  tempting 
carpet  of  verdure,  overhung 
by  the  richest  foliage  of  a  lof- 
ty growth  of  elms,  maples 
anil  sycamores,  whose  oom- 


TOWN  OF  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK. 

mingling  boughs  afford  the  most  delightful  shades.  Sullivan's 
camping  ground,  near  Sullivan's  Mill,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sullivan,  from  a  point  of  which  the  view  is  taken,  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  village,  near  a  large  elm  tree  in 
the  centre  of  a  meadow,  at  the  left  of  the  road.  The  remains  of  a 
fortress  might  have  been  seen  there  until  a  very  few  years  since. 
But  the  admirer  of  nature  will  find  more  to  interest  him  in  the 
views  presented  from  the  summits  of  the  range  of  hills  encircling 
this  luxuriant  valley.  Before  him  lies  the  cheerful  and  busy  vil- 
lage, gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  stretched  all  around  against 
the  horizon,  rise  the  massy  curves  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  con- 
trasting their  purple  shadows  with  golden  summits  fading  away  in 
the  hazy  distance.    Among  these  hills  are  many  spots  of  interest, 


A  CHINESE  FAMILY. 


not  the  least  of  which  is  an 
ancient  fortification,  evidently 
the  work  of  civilized  men,  but 
of  an  antiquity  dating  beyond 
the  first  settlement  of"  the 
country  by  whites.  The  lo- 
cality of  this  curiosity  has 
derived  from  it  the  name  ot 
Fort  Hill,  and  is  one  of  the 
distant  group  at  the  left  of  the 
river.  We  might  descant 
much  more  fully  upon  a  scene 
so  highly  favored  by  nature, 
but  will  conclude  by  inviting 
all  lovers  of  beauty  not  to 
glide  past  a  spot  presenting 
so  many  attractions,  without 
a  pause,  but  to  linger  long 
enough  for  a  somewhat  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  its 
"  nooks  and  comers,"  and  we 
will  ensure  them  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  time  spent 
in  exploring  the  beauties  of 
Elmira  and  vicinity. 

A  CHINESE  FAMILY. 
The  engraving  below  repre- 
sents one  of  those  Chinese 
families  which,  since  the  celes- 
tials have  been  smitten  with 
the  thirst  for  seeing  foreign 
parts,  bids  fair  to  be  a  very 
common  exhibition  among  us. 
This  family  has  lately  been 
exhibiting  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, and  may  see  fit  to  visit 
our  Atlantic  cities.  Mr. 
Chung  At. u,  the  head  of  this 
closely-shorn  family,  is  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  no  ob- 
liquity in  the  setting  of  his 
eyes,  which  are  as  bright  and 
keen  as  a  squirrel's.  From 
time  to  time,  he  smokes  a 
pinch  of  opium,  displays  tin 
curiosities  of  which  he  has 
quite  an  assortment,  or  re- 
clines upon  his  oaken  couch,  with  the  voluptuous  satisfaction  of  a 
Turkish  pacha.  The  ladies  are  very  industrious,  and  devoted  to 
their  embroidery.  Their  costume  is  graceful  and  rich,  and  their 
head-gear  very  picturesque.  It  is  a  scaffolding  of  plaits,  mingled 
with  red  flowers  ;  at  some  distance  the  whole  arrangement  looks 
like  a  bright-plumed  bird.  It  is  not  without  instinctive  repugnance 
that  they  show  amateurs  their  little  feet,  cruelly  tortured  out  Of 
shape,  but  a  mark  of  their  high  rank  (Mr.  Chung  Atui  being  a  tea- 
merchant).  The  youngest  of  the  two  married  ladies,  a  girl  of 
twenty,  whom  the  London  fog  has  rendered  a  little  phthysicky, 
sings,  accompanying  herself  on  the  pay-pa  (a  sort  of  three-stringed 
mandoline),  while  her  husband  patters  away  industriously  with  a 
pair  of  sticks  upon  a  bit  of  tortoise-shell.    Their  religion  is  Budh- 

ism,  an  easy  mode  of  worship, 
which  dispenses  with  all  ex- 
ternal observances.  Their 
favorite  game  is  domino,  and 
their  other  diversions  playing 
on  the  pay-pa  and  smoking 
opium.  They  sleep  en  J'amiUe 
reclined  upon  matting.  They 
are  curious  specimens  of  a 
curious  people.  But  a  Chi- 
nese family,  with  all  its  social 
belongings,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  same  fraterni- 
ty in  civilized  countries.  Few 
of  the  immunities  and  rights 
accorded  to  the  female  mem- 
bers of  that  relation  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  are  regarded 
there.  There  is  one  custom 
common  in  China,  as  well  as 
other  Eastern  countries,  which 
subjects  woman  to  the  utmost 
degradation, — that  of  infant 
betrothal,  which  shuts  her 
out  from  all  recognition  as  a 
being  having  thought,  pas- 
sions or  will,  and  views  her 
only  as  transferable  property. 
Among  the  aborigines  of  New 
Holland,  and  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, this  custom  extensively 
prevails  ;  the  female  children 
being  always  betrothed  a  few 
days  after  birth,  and,  from 
the  moment  of  the  betrothal, 
the  patents  cease  to  have  any 
control  over  the  future  settle- 
ment of  their  child.  Should 
the  husband  die  during  the 
infancy  of  the  girl,  she  then 
belongs  to  his  heir.  This 
custom  is  also  common  among 
the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  islands  of  the 
Kingsmill  group,  and  in  New 
Zealand.  But  of  all  methods 
of  at  once  obtaining  a  wife 
and  a  slave,  that  of  purchase 
is  the  most  universal.  It  pre- 
vailed over  the  vast  continent 
of  North  and  South  America, 
and  many  of  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific ;  to  this  day  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  Africa,  and  prac- 
ticed by  both  black  and  brown 
races  of  the  Indian  Archipela- 
go, and  by  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.  The  Tamboo- 
kie  women  arc  marked  at  one 
ox  or  two  cows,  while  at  New 
Guinea  a  wife  is  worth  teu 
slaves,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
costly  article ;  but  in  the  Ami 
islands  she  may  lie  had  much 
cheaper. 
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VIEW  OF  LOWELL  ISLAND,  SALEM  HARBOR. 

We  present  on  this  page  an  accurate  view  of  this  noted  island, 
for  many  years  known  as  a  favorite  watering  place,  with  a  well- 
kept  public  house,  the  chosen  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Lowell  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  scene 
are  well  depicted  in  the  view,  which  was  drawn  expressly  for  our 
paper.  The  island  has  an  area  of  about  nine  acres,  and  is  a  love- 
ly spot,  far  off  the  shore,  where  the  sea  breezes  may  be  enjoyed  in 
all  their  freshness.  The  island  was  once  the  property  of  John 
Endicott,  the  staunch  old  Puritan,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the 
general  court  in  1665.  In  1684,  an  heir  of  the  governor  bequeathed 
it  to  his  daughter,  under  the  name  of  Cotta  Island,  soon  corrupted 
into  Cat  Island.  It  received  the  name  of  Lowell  Island  on  the 
occasion  of  its  purchase  by  certain  citizens  of  Lowell  and  Salem, 
a  few  years  since.  The  property  has  recently  again  changed 
hands.  In  the  years  1773  and  1774,  it  was  the  site  of  the  Essex 
Small  Pox  Hospital,  an  institution  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  State,  where  patients  might  be  inoculated  with  the  small  pox, 
and  thus  have  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  the  practice  previous  to 
Jenner's  discovery.  The  buildings  were  finished  and  ready  for 
occupancy  about  the  middle  of  October,  1773,  and  the  name  of 
"Essex  Hospital"  was  given  to  the  establishment.  The  main 
building  contained  ten  rooms,  with  four  beds,  etc.,  in  each,  calcu- 
lated for  eight  patients.  There  were  also  apartments  for  the  fami- 
ly, besides  a  smoke  house,  clean  room,  etc.  An  Island  Guard 
was  established,  and  careful  rules  adopted  by  the  selectmen  of 


Salem  and  Marblehead,  to  prevent  communication  of  disease  be- 
tween those  on  and  those  off  the  island.  Patients  went  and  returned 
in  the  hospital  boat,  which  landed  at  a  certain  wharf  in  Marble- 
head.  On  Monday,  October  17,  1773,  the  first  detachment  of 
patients,  103  in  number,  went  down  to  the  island ;  they  were  very 
respectable  people,  of  both  sexes,  accompanied  during  the  first 
day  by  many  friends,  so  that  the  hospital  was  thronged,  and  all 
were  in  high  spirits.  The  physicians  were  Dr.  Hall  Jackson,  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Dr.  Ananias  Randall,  of  Long  Island,  both  emi- 
nent physicians.  The  first  lot  or  class  of  patients  having  passed 
through  the  process  and  the  disease  with  success,  a  second  class 
went  down,  and  were  " put  through"  in  the  same  manner;  and 
subsequently  a  third  class, — each  class  numbering  about  one  hun- 
dred. On  the  4th  of  November,  the  patients  indulged  in  a  little 
merriment  amidst  the  thoughts  of  death,  by  celebrating,  in  the 
evening,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Tar  barrels 
were  burned  upon  the  middle  of  the  island,  rockets  were  ordered 
from  Boston,  the  hospital  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  every- 
thing passed  off  in  the  spirit  of  hilarity  and  joy.  The  people  of 
Marblehead,  however,  disliked  the  location  of  the  hospital,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  harbor,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  small 
pox  had  been  introduced  into  their  town  from  it.  This  feeling 
produced  intense  excitement.  January  11,  1774,  when  the  hospi- 
tal boat  attempted  to  land  some  discharged  patients,  it  was  beaten 
off  by  the  crowd,  and  the  next  day  the  boat  was  burned.  The 
intense  excitement  continued,  until  the  proprietors  gave  notice  that 


the  hospital  would  be  immediately  closed.  On  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  four  of  the  employes  of  the  hospital  went  down  to 
the  island  to  steal  some  clothing ;  but  they  had  been  watched,  and 
on  their  return,  were  seized,  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  peopU, 
placed  in  a  cart,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Marblehead, 
and  afterwards  Salem.  On  the  21st,  another  man  was  tarred  and 
feathered  in  Marblehead,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  hospital  threat- 
ened with  public  vengeance.  While  a  committee,  chosen  by  the 
town,  were  attending  to  their  designated  duties  of  cleansing  and 
closing  the  hospital,  the  buildings  were  assailed  by  a  mob,  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  during  the  night  of  January  26,  1774. 
Thirteen  persons,  some  of  them  females,  were  asleep  in  the  build- 
ing when  it  was  fired,  without  notice,  and  on  rushing  forth,  were 
assaulted  by  the  rioters.  Subsequently,  two  persons  were  arrested 
and  lodged  in  Salem  jail,  as  participants  in  these  outrages.  Upon 
this  an  armed  assemblage  proceeded  to  the  jail  and  rescued  the 
prisoners,  parading  them  in  triumph.  They  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  marching  to  the  rescue  of  any  others  who  might,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  such  were  their 
numbers  and  the  determined  spirit  which  animated  them,  that  no 
doubt  was  entertained  by  law  and  order  loving  citizens  that  they 
would  carry  out  their  threats  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  The 
greatest  consternation  was  excited.  An  armed  collision  was  feared. 
Terrible  scenes  would  doubtless  have  been  enacted  had  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  hospital  pledged  themselves  to  institute  no  further 
proceedings  against  offenders. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'9  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOST  HEIR: 

— on,  THE — 

A    TALE   OF  1812. 

by  mrs.  caroline  orne- 
[continued.] 

CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

The  evening  \v:is  clear  anil  the  stars  were  sinning  when  Ham- 
mett  returned.  Soon  afterward  footsteps  which  founded  cautious 
mid  stealthy  were  near  the  door. 

"  He  is  coming,"  said  Hammett. 

"  Yes — and  you  must  retire  to  your  little  room.  Ho  wont,  I 
suspect,  like  to  have  a  third  person  present." 

Hammett  withdrew  and  the  next  minute  thero  came  a  rap 
against  the  door.  Anstis  opened  it  and  invited  Withers  to  enter. 
He  lingered  a  little  on  the  threshold,  and  with  looks  of  curiosity 
peered  into  the  room.  If  lie  expected  to  sec  any  such  profession* 
al  insignia  as  those,  it  is  said,  who  pretend  to  possess  the  skill  of 
looking  into  futurity  sometimes  think  it  necessary  to  gather  round 
them,  he  was  disappointed.  There  were  no  parchments  present- 
ing a  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  inscribed  with  mystical  char- 
acters, such  as  might  he  displayed  by  the  more  ambitious  charla- 
tan, while  far  from  there  being  a  dozen  black  cats  sitting  in  a  row 
on  a  high  shelf  ami  looking  grimly  down,  ns  was  once  seen,  or 
pretended  to  be,  in  the  miserable  hut  of  one  of  the  fortune-tellers 
of  the  period,  there  was  not  even  one.  Ho  saw  nothing  except 
an  apartment  of  medium  size,  simply  though  tastefully  furnished. 

"  I  take  it  you  are  the  person  I  have  heard  called  Dame  An- 
stis !"  said  he. 

"  Yes — and  your  name,  I  believe,  is  Withers.  I  was  expecting 
you." 

"  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  have  a  curiosity — u  kind  of  fancy, 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Not  that  I  have  any  faith  in  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"  Then  you  may  as  well  spare  yourself  and  mo  tho  trouble." 

"  Perhaps  so— and  yet,  as  I  am  here,  I  may  as  well  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions,  and  if  I  think  that  you  answer  me  truly,  I  will 
cross  your  palm,  not  with  silver  but  gold." 

"I  shall  take  neither  your  silver  nor  your  gold." 

"  But  the  knowledge  I  seek  to  obtain  is  worth  paying  for.  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  depend  on  your  discretion,  or  rather  your  si- 
lence, unless  you  will  accept  a  recompense." 

"  If  you  think  I've  not  discretion  enough  to  know  when  to  keep 
silence,  better  not  trust  mo." 

*  Is  any  ono  within  ear-shot  ?  You  have  a  grandson — a  nephew, 
I  mean." 

"  Ho  is  probably  asleep  by  this  time.  If  ho  isn't,  he  is  at  a  safe 
distance." 

Withers  sat  silent  for  several  minutes,  apparently  doubtful  how 
he  might  best  introduce  tho  subject. 

"  If  you  can  tell  what  is  to  come,"  ho  at  length  said,  "  you  can, 
of  course,  tell  what  has  been  ?" 

"  Sometimes.    Let  me  look  at  your  hand." 

She  shrank  back  as  he  held  it  out  to  her,  as  if  she  felt  a  dread 
of  taking  it  in  hers. 

"  Rest  it  on  tho  table,"  said  she,  "  if  you  please,  so  tho  rays  of 
the  lamp  will  fall  directly  on  the  palm." 

She  traced  tho  lines  with  her  eye,  apparently  with  much  atten- 
tion. 

"  Woll,"  said  ho,  becoming  a  little  impatient,  "  what  kind  of  a 
life  has  mine  been  I" 
"  None  too  good." 

"That  is  what  may  be  said  of  every  one.  What  important  in- 
cidents have  marked  it,  I  mean  ?" 

Once  more  she  made  a  show  of  following  tho  lines  of  his  hand 
with  much  care. 

"  Tho  most  important  event  of  your  life,"  she  then  said,  "  took 
place  twenty-two  years  ago." 

"  What  was  it  V 

"  One  that  prepared  the  way  for  your  stepping  into  a  rich  man's 
shoes.    Am  I  not  right?" 

"  I  must  confess  that  it  so  turned  out." 

"  Should  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  what  that  ovent  was  1" 

"  Yes,  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  you  has  a  bearing  upon  it." 

'*  Twenty-two  years  ago,  then,  the  heir  of  tlio  rich  man  alluded 
to  was  lost.    Is  not  that  the  truth  I" 

"  It  is.    He  was  drowned." 

"  Aro  you  certain  of  that  ?" 

"  There  was  every  reason  to  suppose  he  was." 

"  You  answer  evasively.  Unless  my  skill  is  at  fault,  you  don't 
suppose  so." 

"  How  could  he  have  been  made  way  with,  then  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question  you  don't  need  to  usk  of  me." 

"  I  may  have  been  deceived — he  may  still  live.  I  have,  at  least, 
received  intimation  that  ho  is  alive,  and  my  object  in  seeking  you 
is  to  find  if  there's  any  truth  in  it." 

"  By  what  name  is  he  known  1" 

"That,  ho  who  warned  me  couldn't  tc,ll.    Can  you  tell  me  1" 

"  My  art  doesn't  permit  entering  into  particulars  like  that." 

"  I  was  afraid  it  didn't,  yet  that  is  of  more  importance  than  all 
else,  for  how  can  I  take  measures  to  escape  the  impending  evil,  if 
I  don't  know  who  I  am  to  deal  with  ?" 

"  Very  truo.  Yet  surely,  if  he  is  alive,  you  can  obtain  some 
clue  to  him.    You  know  whom  you  employed,  and  you  can  judge 


whether  he  was  one  who  would  be  likely  to  perform  his  task 
faithfully." 

"  What  task  V 

It  may  not  be  altogether  pleasant  for  you,  or  me  cither,  to 
enter  into  particulars." 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  the  man  I  trusted  tho  mutter  to,  is  dead. 
He  died  only  a  few  weeks  since.  Couldn't  die  in  peace,  he  said, 
till  he  had  disclosed  something  which  boro  heavily  on  his  mind." 

"And  didn't  he  tell  his  name?" 

This  was  said  with  an  earnestness  which  a  man  cautious  as  Mr. 
Withers  found  it  necessary  to  be,  should  have  known  was  induced 
by  some  motive  foreign  to  what  concerned  him  personally.  But 
his  thoughts  were  so  much  engrossed  by  what  he  was  saying,  that 
he  did  not  notice  her  manner. 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  her  question,  "  the  man 
found  out,  before  getting  as  far  as  his  name,  that  the  person  who 
was  listening  to  him  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  And  what  else  did  he  tell  him  ?" 

"After  he  found  out  that,  he  wouldn't  say  another  word.  But 
to  come  back  to  the  starting-point,  is  he  living  or  is  he  not  ? 
Might  not  the  man's  story  be  the  offspring  of  a  diseased  brain, 
for  he  died  of  a  contusion  on  the  head,  which  at  times  made  him 
delirious  ?" 

"  His  story  was  true." 

"  You  are  certain  of  this  f" 

"  I  am." 

"  I  wish  I  understood  by  what  means  you  arrive  at  such  a  con- 
clusion." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  easier  to  the  initiated." 

And  she  proceeded  with  great  volubility  in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  palmistry,  to  show  why  certain  meetings  and  crossings 
of  the  lines  of  his  hand  formed  that  peculiar  combination  which 
indicated  that  danger  might  threaten  hiin  about  twenty-two  years 
subsequent  to  the  event  which  had  paved  the  way  to  his  worldly- 
prosperity. 

"  Docs  it  not  appear  perfectly  plain  to  you  ?"  she  asked,  when 
she  had  gone  through  with  the  explanation. 

Withers  shook  his  head  with  a  look  of  bewilderment. 

"  Why  not  let  the  matter  rest  ?"  said  she.  "  He  neither  knows 
his  name  nor  his  lineage,  and  is  consequently  ignorant  of  his  right 
to  the  property  now  in  your  possession." 

"  That  is  true,  but  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  he  may  remain 
in  ignorance.  After  all,  your  jargon  is  of  little  use  to  me  as  long 
as  you  are  unable  to  tell  me  his  name." 

"  And  if  you  knew  it — what  then'!" 

"  Why,  if  I  chose,  I  could  let  him  have  what  belongs  to  him." 
*'  Yes,  and  you  may,  some  day,  be  compelled  to." 
"  One  more  question,  and  I  will  lcavo  you.    I  am  attached  to 
a  young  lady,  and  have  a  rival." 

"And  you  wish  to  know  which  will  be  successful?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

"  No,  though  perhaps  you  have.  He  has  been  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  I  didn't  see  him.    'Twas  before  I  lived  here." 
"  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  K  ish  to  know  1" 
She  looked  at  his  hand  attentively,  tho  same  as  eho  had  done 
before. 

"  He  is  young  and  handsome." 

"  You  know  this,  and  yet  you  say  you  never  saw  him." 

T'  If  I  didn't  see  him  when  he  was  here,  I  see  him  now." 

"  When  ?"  said  Withers,  with  a  startled  air. 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid — he  isn't  here  bodily,  and  will  remain 
invisible  to  you." 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  Withers  looked  round  the  room 
uneasily,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  a  phantom  form  glide  from 
among  the  shadows  in  some  remote  part  of  the  room.  Anstis 
smiled.  She  saw  that  what  she  had  said  conveyed  to  his  mind 
the  impression  that  she  had  summoned  up  the  form  of  his  rival, 
which,  though  impalpable,  was  to  her  sight  visible,  and  she  did 
not  seek  to  remove  it. 

"  If,"  said  he,  after  some  hesitation,  "  you  have  the  power  to 
call  my  rival  before  you,  why  not  call  the  other — ho  whom  we 
havo  been  speaking  of?" 

"  I  can  do  it.    You  may  see  him  yourself — do  you  wish  it  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  had  better  not  ask  it.  A  pale,  anxious  face  would  rise 
up  beside  his,  which  you  would  not  care  to  look  upon.  Tho  old 
gentleman  need  not  have  been  hastened.  Ho  would  havo  died 
soon  enough." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1" 

"  I  can  hardly  think  that  you  wish  for  an  explanation.  You 
know  better  than  I." 

"  I  didn't  come  here  to  listen  to  such  nonsense,"  said  he,  rising 
and  taking  hold  of  the  door-latch.  "  Once  for  all,  I  demand 
a  definite  answer  to  my  question.  Shall  I  or  my  rival  bo  suc- 
cessful ?" 

"  Your  rival." 

"  It  isn't  true — I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Your  incredulity  will  neither  advance  your  own  suit,  nor  injure 
his." 

"  I  have  the  father  on  my  side." 

"  And  he,  tho  young  lady  herself.  No,  Ishmael  Withers — Bes- 
sie Hamlen  will  never  bo  your  wife.  The  dove  is  no  mate  for  the 
vulture." 

"  She  shall  bo  my  wife  in  spite  of  fate.  You  refused  to  take 
my  gold — now,  I  refuse  to  give  it,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
arc  an  impostor." 

"  Your  good  or  ill  opinion  is  a  matter  of  indifferenco  to  me. 
You  had  better  look  to  youraolf,  or  something  worse  than  failing 


to  obtain  a  rich  hndo  may  befall  you.  It  will  be  well  for  you  if 
you  arc  not  anxious  to  obtain  either  a  rich  or  a  poor  one.  The 
hand  that  helped  rid  the  Percival  estate  of  its  lawful  heir,  will 
never  clasp  the  hand  of  his  own  heir  in  peace." 

"  Surely  I  havo  seen  the  flash  of  thoso  durk  eyes  before.  Who 
are  you  t" 

"  A  poor  woman  who  has  no  wish  to  bo  longer  disturbed  by 

your  presence." 

"  You,  at  least,  havo  no  reason  to  fear  you  will  again  bo  dis- 
turbed by  it." 

And  without  tho  ceremony  of  bidding  her  good  night,  he  left 

the  cottage. 

Although  Anstis,  as  she  told  Withers,  did  not  sec  Wilton  Rich- 
mond when  ho  was  iu  that  neighborhood,  she  bciug,  at  that  time, 
many  miles  distant — she  had  seen  him  several  times  a  few  months 
previously.  It  struck  her  when  she  first  6aw  him,  that  there  was 
something  in  his  features  and  in  his  air  that  had  once  been  famil- 
iar to  her,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  decide  whether  she  had 
at  some  former  period  met  with  him,  or  whether  he  merely  resem- 
bled some  person  she  had,  at  some  time,  been  acquainted  with. 

One  day,  when  she  was  thinking  the  matter  over  by  herself, 
striving  iu  vain  to  assign  some  reason  for  his  appearing  so  famil- 
iar— all  at  once,  sudden  as  an  electric  flash,  it  became  all  plain  to 
her.  It  was  Thomas  Percival,  the  father  of  Edgar  Percival  who 
was  thought  to  be  drowned,  that  he  so  closely  resembled.  His 
size,  figure  and  uir  were  almost  identical,  as  well  as  the  general 
Catt  of  his  features,  though  in  this  last  respect  he  still  more  close- 
ly resembled  Mr.  Bdgac  Percival,  the  child's  grandfather,  for 
whom  he  was  named.  It  might  be  one  of  those  accidental  resem- 
blances sometimes  met  with,  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for, 
though  Anstis,  or  Anzy,  as  she  had  always  been  designated  in  the 
Percival  family,  having  never  believed  that  F.dgar  was  drowned, 
at  once  undertook  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  Willon  Richmond. 
This  sho  did  with  great  caution,  lest  some  rumor  should  get  afloat 
which  would  reach  Ishmael  Withers,  who  might,  she  feared,  by 
putting  into  requisition  the  baseness  and  cunning  which  character- 
ized him,  defeat  her  purpose. 

The  result  of  the  investigation,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
was  far  from  causing  her  to  feel  discouraged.  She  finally  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  young  man  himself,  but  his 
recollections  of  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  childhood  were 
too  vague  to  servo  her  purpose,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
which,  us  isolated  facts,  wure  not  very  important,  though  they 
might,  iu  connection  with  others,  havo  been  of  considerable  mo- 
ment. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  sho  asked  hiin  relative  to  his  pa- 
rentage, he  replied  that  his  father's  name  was  Hendrick  Rich- 
mond, who  had  always  since  his  remembrance,  until  the  time  of 
his  decease,  owned  a  small  fishing  schooner  of  which  he  was  the 
master.  He  had  intended  that  Wilton  should  be  his  successor, 
and  for  several  years  had  always  taken  liim  with  him.  After  his 
father  died,  having  little  predilection  for  a  fisherman's  life,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  acquire  an  education,  his  guardian  disposed  of  tho 
little  fishing  schooner  and  some  other  property,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  being  well  invested,  afforded  Wilton  the  means  for  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  and  of  going  through  college. 

Of  his  mother  he  had  little  or  no  recollection.  He  had  heard 
his  father  say  that  at  the  time  she  died  he  was  too  young  to  re- 
member anything  about  her.  He  was  certain,  however,  that  a 
young  woman,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  a  soft,  pleasant  voice,  used 
to  bend  over  him  and  hush  him  to  sleep,  und  sometimes  sing  to 
him.  He  had  a  dim  remembrance,  too,  of  a  gentleman  who  oc- 
casionally let  him  have  his  gold-headed  cane  for  a  horse. 

Anstis,  if  he  had  not  been  so  certain  that  Hendrick  Richmond 
was  his  father,  would  have  thought  it  might  have  been  herself  who 
hushed  him  to  sleep,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Percival  who  let  him  havo 
the  cane  for  a  horse,  as  she  could  distinctly  remember  that  that 
gentleman  never  walked  abroad  without  a  walking-stick  with  a 
gold  head.  She  made  many  suggestions  in  the  hope  to  elicit 
something  more  definite,  but  without  success.  When  Withers 
asked  her  if  he  was  still  alive  and  she  replied  without  hesitation 
that  he  was,  she  had  no  doubt  that  she  answered  truly,  though 
she  was  aware  that  proof  stronger  and  more  explicit  would  be 
required  before  he  could  be  recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Percival.  In  her  recent  interview  with  Withers,  sho  had,  as  she 
intended,  gained  more  information  than  she  had  given. 

She  was  glad  to  find  that,  personally,  he  and  Wilton  Richmond 
were  strangers,  she  having  previously  entertained  the  idea  that 
tho  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  Percival  family  had  excited  sus- 
picions which  influenced  him  quite  as  much  in  his  desire  to  have 
him  got  rid  of,  as  his  being  in  his  way  as  a  rival.  Now,  while  ho 
was  in  pursuit  of  the  heir,  she  hoped  Wilton  would  remain  un- 
molested, till  at  least  she  could  find  means  to  communicate  with 
him,  and  by  warning  him  that  ho  had  a  secret  enemy,  put  him  on 
his  guard. 

Withers  did  not  mention  to  her  that  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived information  that  Edgar  Percival  was  living,  he  learned  that 
Wilton  Richmond,  who  had  been  in  danger,  was  now  safe,  though 
she  suspected  he  had,  from  the  earnest  manner  he  had  questioned 
her  as  respected  his  rival. 

When  Withers,  after  leaving  the  cottage  of  Anstis,  was  in  his 
own  room  and  the  door  made  fast,  he  drew  from  its  secret  recep- 
tacle a  diugy  piece  of  paper,  folded  in  tho  form  of  a  letter,  for 
since  he  lost  the  missive  which  Hammett  had  the  fortune  to  find, 
he  had  not  trusted  to  his  pockets.  Ho  nufoldcd  it  and  read  it  fcr 
the  third  or  fourth  time.  Judging  from  the  style  and  chirogru;hy, 
it  was  indited  by  the  same  head  and  written  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  one  he  had  lost.  After  detailing,  though  more  circumstan- 
tially what  Withers  had  told  Anstis,  it  concluded  with  several 
suggestions  in  the  wuy  of  advice. 
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"  Now  what  I  say  is  tliis.  You  had  better  let  that  other  chap 
rest  a  while,  for  it  isn't  in  the  nature  of  man  lo  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out on  two  different  trails  at  the  same  time.  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  hush,  and  for  that  reason  the  wisest  thing  3-011 
ran  do  is  to  look  after  what  you  have  got  and  let  the  other  alone. 
The  estate  you  are  on  the  lookout  for,  is  a  fair  one  I  know,  if 
what  I  have  heard  is  true,  and  I  dare  say  the  girl  is  well  enough  ; 
but  as  you  had  set  your  heart  on  her  father's  houses  and  broad 
lands  before  you  had  seen  her,  and  as  you  are  not  the  man  to 
break  your  heart  about  red  checks  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  give  it  up  for  a  bad  bargain.  Whether  you  do  or 
not,  you  must  come  this  way  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  ought  to 
have  been  here  before  now.  My  opinion  is  that  the  man  that  died 
at  my  house  told  Christina  more  than  he  did  me,  but  I  can  never 
find  out  anything  by  her.  You  arc  more  cunning  than  I  am,  and 
perhaps  can  find  out  some  round-about  way  to  put  her  off  her 
guard  and  make  her  tell.  That  other  business — you  know  what 
— I  shall  say  nothing  about  till  I  see  you.  J.  IX" 

Withers  was  in  fl  stato  of  most  miserable  indecision.  In  the 
morning  he  had  a  long — and  what  ho  intended  should  pass  for  a 
confidential — conversation  with  Mr  Hamlen. 

"  Remember,  I  hold  you  to  your  promise,"  said  he,  when  about 
to  take  leave,  he  having  finally  decided  to  go. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  sir,"  was  Mr.  Hnmlen's  reply.  "  When 
may  we  expect  to  see  you  again  V 

"  In  five  or  six  weeks,  I  think,  though  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be 
detained  much  longer." 

In  his  socrct  heart  Mr.  Hamlen  hoped  that  he  would  bo,  for  he 
began  to  tire  of  an  influence  which  every  day  seemed  to  gain  over 
him  a  greater  ascendency,  and  from  which,  such  was  his  indolent 
and  quiescent  nature,  he  could  not  bring  into  requisition  sufficient 
energy  to  free  himself.  Withers,  while  theso  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing in  Mr.  Hamlen's  mind,  had  risen  and  gone  to  the  door. 

"Is  your  daughter  at  home  V  ho  inquired. 

"  I  presume  so,  though  I'm  not  certain." 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  her,  boforc  I  go." 

A  servant  was  summoned,  who  was  sent  to  tell  Miss  Ilamlen 
that  Mr.  Withers  would  like  to  see  her  in  the  parlor.  It  was  not 
until  after  a  somewhat  protracted  absence  that  the  servant  returned. 

"  I  'spect,"  said  he,  "  that  Miss  Ilamlen  has  gone  off  some- 
where, for  I've  been  all  over  the  house  and  can  sec  nothing  of 
her." 

Bessie  hod  indeed  made  her  escape,  for  she  knew  that  Withers 
had  come  to  make  her  father  his  farewell  call,  a  ceremony  which 
she  expected  would  be  extended  to  herself,  unless  she  took  tho 
precaution  to  be  absent.  She  took  care  not  to  return,  till  through 
the  ombowering  foliage  of  tho  sylvan  recess  to  which  she  had  re- 
tired, sho  saw  Withers  leave  the  house.  Something  liko  half  an 
hour  afterwards  she  heard  tho  distant  rumbling  of  the  stage-coach 
which  was  to  convey  him  many  miles  distant.  A  weight  seemed 
to  bo  lifted  from  her  spirits  when  tho  sound  of  tho  wheels  could 
no  longer  bo  hoard. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  GLANCE  AT   WARLIKE  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  reader  of  history,  the  military  achieve- 
ments during  the  former  part  of  the  war  were  unfavorable  for  the 
most  part  to  the  American  land  forces,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  navy,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  enhanced  tho  national 
renown — instead  of  being,  as  was  boasted  by  the  British,  swept 
from  tho  ocean. 

During  this  time,  among  others,  was  the  battlo  of  Frenchtown, 
where,  after  the  English  commander  had  pledged  his  honor  that 
the  lives  and  honor  of  those  who  surrendered  should  bo  held  sa- 
cred, left  tho  wounded  without  a  guard,  who,  after  firo  had  been 
set  to  tho  buildings,  were  killed  and  scalped  by  his  Indian  allies. 
Many  of  these  wero  young  men  who  belonged  to  the  first  families 
of  Kentucky. 

An  event  lets  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the  Americans  was  the 
attack  of  York  (now  Toronto)  the  capital  of  Upper  Cauada.  It 
was  here  that  the  brave  Pike,  who  would  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  heroes  of  ancient  romance,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
blowing  up  of  a  magazine.  The  spirit  of  a  soldier  and  a  com- 
mander remained  with  him  to  the  last. 

"  Move  on,  my  brave  fellows,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  avenge 
your  general." 

Inspired  by  tho  affecting  appeal,  they  pressed  on.  Tho  enemy 
fled  from  their  entrenchments,  and  they  gained  possession  of  tho 
town.  When  the  flag  was  brought  him  with  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  displayed  on  its  broad  fiold,  which,  as  he  led  on  his  men  a 
few  minutes  before,  he  had  beheld  waving  over  the  British  fort, 
with  a  look  of  triumph,  almost  of  rapture,  lighting  up  his  coun- 
tenance, ho  made  a  sign  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his  head.  A 
few  moments  more,  and  tho  look  of  transport  had  faded  away  and 
given  place  to  the  deep  and  calm  reposo  of  death. 

Wilton  Richmond  having  volunteered  his  services  to  the  army 
commanded  by  General  Harrison,  the  rank  of  captain  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  the  same  as  he  had  formerly  held  in  the  army  of 
tho  north.  He  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Fort 
Meigs  by  General  Proctor,"  assisted  by  the  Indians  under  Tecum- 
seh.  Not  long  afterward  was  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the 
gallant  Perry  immortalized  his  name.  This  splendid  achieve- 
ment, by  giving  the  Americans  the  mastery  of  the  lake,  opened 
the  way  to  Maiden.  The  troops  of  General  Harrison  were  em- 
barked and  transported  across  the  lake.  On  reaching  Maiden, 
however,  they  found  that  General  Proctor  and  his  forces  had  left, 
and  that  the  fortress  and  public  store-houses  wero  burnt. 

******* 

Night  had  already  fallen,  when,  under  the  command  of  Gener- 
al Harrison,  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  selected  for  the 
purpose,  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  General  Proctor's  en- 
campment on  the  Thames.    Though  the  air  was  keen  and  frosty, 


with  his  knapsack  for  a  pillow  and  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  above 
him,  the  sleep  of  tho  weary  soldier  was  sweet  and  unbroken. 

Wilton  Richmond,  as  has  been  said,  after  his  fortunate  escape 
from  his  captors,  received  an  appointment  under  General  Harri- 
son. Having  seen  that  those  under  his  immediate  command  were 
as  well  cared  for  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  that,  like  the  rest,  they  were  enjoying  the  sweets  of  repose,  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  cloak  and  endeavored  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. But  sleep,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  not  to  be 
propitiated,  whatever  drowsiness  he  might  have  felt  being  soon 
dispelled  by  a  faint  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  shrill  fife,  the  notes 
of  which  were  sometimes  broken  or  entirely  hushed,  and  then 
again,  when  the  wind  freshened,  clear  and  distinct.  He  knew  the 
enemy  were  setting  their  watch — and  now,  in  the  evening  stillness, 
when  each  footstep  was  stayed  and  every  voice  was  hushed, 
thoughts  of  the  coming  conflict  awakened  a  train  of  mournful 
reflections  which  he  cared  not  to  indulge. 

The  better  to  shake  them  off,  he  rose  and  ascended  a  slight 
eminence  near  at  hand.  The  Thames  was  at  his  feet,  but  tho 
gleam  of  its  waters  was  now  hidden  by  a  cloud  of  snow  white  va- 
por. Scattered  in  picturesque  groups  along  its  banks,  slept  those 
who  on  the  morrow  were  to  engage  in  mortal  conflict. 

"  Many  of  them,  at  this  moment,"  thought  Wilton,  "maybe 
blest  with  some  golden  dream  of  home  which  they  are  destined 
no  more  to  see."  • 

As  the  distant  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  last  note  of  tho  fife 
ceased,  a  wild,  prolonged  cry,  which  died  away  into  a  low  and 
sullen  wail,  was  borno  on  the  wind.  It  was  repeated  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  and  was  then  heard  no  more.  Wilton  well  knew 
it  was  intended  to  call  to  their  post  those  Indian  allies  of  the 
British,  who  might  not  choose  to  obey  a  signal  unrecognized  by 
the  usages  of  their  own  wild  and  irregular  modes  of  warfare. 

It  was  late,  almost  midnight,  when  Wilton  returned  to  the  spot 
occupied  by  his  men,  and  once  more  sought  to  lose  himself  in 
sleep.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  this  time  successful, 
and  when  he  was  finally  roused  from  sleep  he  found  that  some  of 
the  men  near  hiin  were  already  astir.  Slight  as  were  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  him  to  make,  by  the  time  they  were  completed 
he  found  the  commander-in-chief  was  ready  to  give  the  requisito 
orders. 

On  reaching  the  Moravian  village  on  the  Thames,  where  the 
enemy  were  encamped,  the  American  troops  were  at  once  formed 
in  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  engagement  between  the  hostile 
armies  commenced.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in 
a  piece  of  woodland,  and  as  Wilton,  who  had  been  placed  in  tho 
van,  led  on  his  men  to  the  conflict,  a  red  warrior  darted  from 
behind  a  tree  and  confronted  him.  At  the  same  instant  ho  saw 
the  flash  of  his  tomahawk  as  he  raised  it  to  strike.  But  Wil- 
ton's eye  was  not  quicker  than  his  arm,  and  the  weapon  was 
struck  from  the  uplifted  hand  ere  it  had  time  to  descend.  The 
next  moment  the  Indian  lay  at  his  feet  mortally  wounded,  and 
then  Wilton  recognized  in  him  Memattanon. 

The  battle  of  the  Thames  was  an  event,  which,  whether  we 
consider  the  skill  which  conceived,  or  the  bravery  which  achieved 
it,  that  calls  up  many  and  startling  reminiscences.  The  vic- 
tory was  complete.  Though  the  English  early  gave  way,  the  In- 
dians continued  the  fight  with  an  obstinacy  of  which  only  the 
Indian  is  capablo.  The  fall  of  their  leader  was  alone  the  signal 
of  their  retreat. 

The  army  was  destroyed  and  the  league  dissolved.  The  result 
was  equally  important  to  the  nation  and  honorable  to  tho  army. 
Tho  Indian  confederacy  was  broken,  the  loss  of  Hull  restored, 
and  the  western  frontier  relieved  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Here 
Tecumseh,  long  the  head  who  had  pointed  out  the  victim  and 
tho  arm  which  directed  the  scalping-knife,  fell.  Here  Johnson 
won  the  wreath  which  elevated  him  to  the  vice-presidency,  and 
here,  too,  Harrison  fought  his  last  field. 

If  we  cannot  award  him  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander, 
we  can  hardly  deny  him  the  meed  of  an  able  officer.  If  his  mili- 
tary abilities  are  to  be  measured  by  his  success,  he  will  occupy 
no  unenviable  position  in  the  annals  of  the  times.  In  contrast 
with  the  revolutionary  officers  appointed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  he  shines  a  bright,  particular  star  in  that  galaxy  of 
worthies  whom  the  war  called  into  action. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE. 

Several  American  officers,  among  whom  was  Wilton  Rich- 
mond, wero  sitting  together  in  the  apartment  assigned  them, 
which  was  rendered  comfortable  and  cheerful  by  a  bright  wood 
fire.  They  had  just  finished  their  evening  meal,  and  were  diseuss- 
ing  among  themselves  the  favorable  influence  which  tho  victory 
that  had  been  gained  must  necessarily  have  on  tho  American 
cause,  when  a  handsome,  dark-eyed  youth  appeared  at  tho  half- 
open  door,  and  inquired  if  Captain  Richmond  was  there. 

"  My  name  is  Richmond,"  said  Wilton,  rising  and  approaching 
the  door. 

The  boy  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  Will  you  please  to  read  what  is  written  on  it  tww?"  said  he. 
Wilton  went  to  a  table  where  candles  were  burning  aud  read  as 
follows : 

"  The  bearer  of  this  can  answer  certain  questions  which  you 
may  liko  to  ask." 

"  Will  you  come  with  me  t"  said  the  boy,  when  he  had  road  it. 

"Yes — but  wont  you  first  have  something  to  eat;"  said  Wil- 
ton, seeing  him  east  a  wistful  glanco  towards  the  table,  on  which 
were  some  biscuits,  cold  ham  and  other  edibles,  tho  remains  of 
their  recent  meal. 


"  Thank  you,  I  do  need  something,  for  I've  eaten  nothing  since 
the  morning." 

"  Sit  to  the  table,  then,  and  cat  whatever  may  suit  you  best." 
"  No,  a  biscuit  and  slice  of  ham  is  all  I  need,  which  I  will  take 
in  my  hand." 

He  and  Wilton  left  the  house  together,  and  finding  the  air  too 
keen  to  be  comfortable,  they  turned  their  steps  towards  an  old, 
half-dilapidated  building,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  other,  and  would  afford  them  a  partial  shelter  from  tho 
cold.  On  their  way  what  few  words  had  passed  between  them 
had  been  on  indifferent  subjects.  It  was  not  till  they  had  entered 
the  half  roofless  building  and  wero  fairly  seated  on  a  fallen  rafter, 
that  Wilton  permitted  himself  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  which  it 
had  cost  him  no  small  effort  to  suppress. 

"  According  to  this  slip  of  paper  you  gavs  me,"  he  then  said, 
"  you  can  answer  certain  inquiries  the  writer  thinks  I  should  like 
to  make." 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself,  when  I  tell  yon  my  name  is 
Hammett." 

"  I've  heard  of  you.  You  have  an  aunt  who  is  generally  called 
Dame  Anstis  1" 

"  Yes — her  name  is  Anstis  Fay." 

"  You  can  tell  mo  something  about  a  gentleman  by  tho  name 
of  Ilamlen  V 
"  He  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ?"  repeated  Wilton,  interrogatively,  and  almost  start- 
ing from  his  seat  at  the  unexpected  intelligence. 

"  Yes — he  died  suddenly  a  number  of  months  ago." 

"  And  do  Mis.  Hamlen  and  her  daughter  remain  at  tho  mansion 
houso  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Hamlen  does — Miss  Bessie  is  gone." 
"  Where  V 

"  She  left  home  with  tho  intention  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
with  some  of  her  mother's  relations,  who  live  in  Virginia.  Her 
principal  object  in  going  was  to  avoid  meeting  Ishmael  Withers, 
who  had  sent  word  that  she  might  soon  expect  to  see  him." 

"  You  say  that  when  she  left  home  it  was  her  intention  to  visit 
some  of  her  mother's  relatives — did  she  alter  her  mind  !" 

"  All  that  is  known  is,  she  has  never  been  there — so  Mrs.  Ham- 
len's friends  sent  word,  in  answer  to  the  letter  she  wrote  them 
when  she  failed  to  receive  a  letter  from  Miss  Bessie,  according  to 
promise. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Wihon,  speaking  to  himself  rather 
than  to  Hammett.  "  Did  Withers  make  the  promised  visit,  which 
Miss  Hamlen  was  so  anxious  to  shun  ?" 

"  Yes — and  appeared  very  much  surprised  when  ho  found  Miss 
Bessie  was  gone." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  thought  his  surprise  was  only  pretended." 

"  Aunt  Anstis  thinks  it  was.  It  is  her  opinion  he  knew  very 
well  where  Miss  Hamlen  was." 

"  Do  you  know  what  reason  she  had  for  thinking  so  V 

"  One  reason  was,  he  didn't  even  ask  where  Miss  Bessie  thought 
of  going  when  she  left  home.  He  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
away — didn't  stop  more  than  fifteen  minutes — and  instead  of  com- 
ing by  the  public  conveyance,  as  he  is  always  in  the  habit  of 
travelling,  he  came  horseback,  just  as  if  he  didn't  expect  to  stay 
long.  But  what  made  my  aunt  think  so  moro  than  everything 
else,  was  because  he  was  in  such  high  spirits.  She  happened  to 
be  at  Mrs.  Hamlen's,  and  was  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  houso 
at  tho  time  he  took  leave.  He  took  pains  to  turn  aside  from  tho 
path  that  ho  might  speak  to  her." 

"  '  What  do  you  think  now,  Damo  Anstis  V  said  ho.  '  Shall  I, 
or  Wilton  Richmond,  win  the  heiress  V  " 

"  What  did  she  tell  him  V 

"  Sho  answered  him  by  repeating  these  four  lines  : 

'  When  the  heir  of  Percival 
Shall  for  an  heiress  sue, 
lie  will  surely  prospor, 
If  his  title's  true.'  " 

"  One  would  think  that  6ho  doubted  his  title." 
"  And  so  she  does." 
"  Why  should  she  1" 

'•  It  is  a  long  story — one  that  my  aunt  intends  to  tell  yon  some 

day." 

"  What  did  Withers  say  to  the  rhyme  ?" 

"  That  he  should  win  her  then,  as  his  title  to  tho  Percival  estate 
was  true,  as  any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  cxamino  tho 
records,  might  see,  and  then  with  a  low,  disagreeable  laugh,  ho 
turned  back  into  the  path  and  rode  away." 

"  I  believe  your  aunt  was  right  in  thinking  that  he  knew  where 
Miss  Hamlen  was." 

"  At  any  rate  she  said  that  it  would  bo  well  for  you  to  know 
that  she  was  missing,  and  as  I  was  obliged  to  come  this  way 
for  other  reasons,  she  thought  I  had  better  try  to  hunt  you  up  and 
tell  you." 

"  I  owe  many  thanks,  both  to  you  and  her.  Wont  you  rotuni 
to  the  place  where  you  found  me,  and  spend  the  night  1" 

Hammett  declined  the  invitation,  saying  that  he  had  promised 
a  friend  who  lived  somo  miles  distant,  that  he  might  expect  him 
back. 

Wilton  was  about  to  rise,  when  Hammett  with  a  quick  move- 
ment prevented  him.  There  was  no  need  of  asking  tho  reason  of 
this,  for  at  the  same  moment  the  frozen  ground  gave  back  tho 
echo  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  soon  after  voices  were  heard. 
It  was  not  a  time  nor  a  place  to  venture  abroad  after  dark  un- 
armed, and  Wilton  did  not  forget  to  take  his  pistols  with  huii, 
Hammett  was  similarly  armed,  and  even  if  those  they  heard  were 
enemies,  they  imagined  thero  was  little  cause  for  fear. 

It  was  a  bright,  starlight  ovoi.'.  and  soon,  through  an  aper- 
ture they  could  see  two  men  advan  ing  leisurely  towards  the  build- 
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ing  where  they  had  taken  shelter.  They  were  talking  in  earnest 
though  suppressed  voices,  and  hent  their  course  directly  to  the 
front  of  the  building.  Wilton  and  Ilammett  drew  hack  into  a 
corner  so  as  to  be  completely  shrouded  by  the  darkness,  for  they 
imagined  the  men,  the  same  as  they  had  done,  intended  to  cuter 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  air.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
mistaken.  Instead  of  entering,  they  seated  themselves  on  a  log 
a  little  distance  from  the  door-way. 

By  their  voices,  which  they  could  now  distinguish  more  plainly, 
they  were  certain,  as  they  had  already  suspected,  that  one  of  them 
wa«  an  Indian.  They  went  on  with  a  conversation  already  com- 
menced. 

"  I  thought  that  voice  was  his  when  I  first  heard  it,"  said  Ilam- 
mett, in  a  whisper  scarce  above  his  breath. 

"  Whose  X"  said  Wilton. 

"  Jake  Dorson's.    Let  us  listen." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  here  ?"  said  Porson. 

*'  I  saw  him — it  was  by  his  hand  that  Memattanon  was  slain," 
was  the  Indian's  reply. 

'*  Where  can  he  be  ?  I've  looked  into  every  window  where 
there  was  a  light,  after  we  had  made  ourselves  sure  that  he  was 
neither  among  the  dead  nor  wounded.  If  Withers  wasn't  a  fool 
he  would  know  that  the  girl  would  never  consent  to  be  lied  to 
him  for  life,  even  if  the  young  chap  was  dead." 

"  But  he's  got  her  now  where  he'll  scare  her — make  her  afraid 
of  him.    She  wont  dare  to  refuse  any  longer." 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  spirit  these  white  girls  have.  She 
isn't  a  squaw." 

"  Well,  u'a  nothing  to  me,  whether  she  listens  to  him  or  not. 
'  Send  me  Wilton  Richmond's  scalp,  and  as  many  broad  pieces  of 
gold  as  you  have  fingers,  shall  he  yours,'  were  the  words  he  said 
to  me." 

"  Well,  earn  the  gold  if  you  can.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    Come,  let  us  go." 

As  they  turned  away,  faint  and  imperfect  as  was  the  light,  Wil- 
ton was  certain  that  the  Indian  was  one  of  the  party  who  had  for- 
merly taken  him  prisoner.  What  had  passed  between  him  and 
Dorson  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  through  the  agency  of  Withers 
that  Bessie  Hamlen  had  been  prevented  from  arriving  at  the  place 
intended.  Wilton  was  not  long  in  deciding  in  his  own  mii;d  what 
course  to  take.  He  knew  that  the  victory  just  gained  over  the 
enemy  must,  in  all  probability,  put  an  end  to  the  war  on  the  west- 
ern frontier,  and  as  his  services  had  for  a  long  time  been  devoted 
to  his  country,  he  felt  justified  in  resigning  his  commission  and 
taking  a  few  weeks  to  himself. 

"  I  have  long,"  he  said,  when  after  parting  with  Hammett,  he 
rejoined  his  brother  officers,  "  been  desirous  to  visit  my  old  home 
in  Virginia ;  and,  in  truth,  I  need  a  little  relaxation,  as  I  havo 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  I  received  at 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs." 

He  mentioned  re-visiting  his  home  as  a  motive  for  travelling  in 
Virginia,  though  a  possibility  of  discovering  Bessie  Hamlcn's  re- 
treat was  a  much  more  powerful  one,  which,  had  there  existed  no 
other  reason,  prudence  would  have  prevented  him  from  disclosing. 
Aside  from  this,  the  consciousness  that  a  search  which  must  be 
wholly  dependent  on  chance  for  its  success,  might  be  thought  to 
hear  a  family  resemblance  to  the  expeditions  of  those  errant 
knights  of  the  olden  time  whose  object  was  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed, might  in  some  degree  inHuence  him,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  over-sensitive  on  the  score  of  ridicule. 

He  was  not  one  of  that  class  who  are  troubled  with  infirmity  of 
purpose,  and  having  made  every  necessary  arrangement,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  and  in  company  with  a  number  of  oth- 
ers whose  homes  were  in  that  direction,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Vir- 
ginia. One  by  one  the  companions  of  Wilton,  at  the  time  of  start- 
ing forming  a  cavalcade  of  a  doren  or  more,  fell  off  on  reaching 
some  intersecting  road,  or  their  homes  on  that  they  were  travel- 
ling, so  that  by  the  time  he  found  himself  in  Virginia,  there  were, 
besides  himself  only  three  left.  At  another  time  he  would  have 
been  vividly  alive  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  scenery,  in  which 
the  wild  and  the  beautiful  often  formed  fine  and  striking  contrasts. 
Now,  his  mind  was  too  ill  at  ease  to  allow  himself  to  share  the 
keen  delight  expressed  by  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

It  was  near  sunset  on  the  second  day  after  they  had  crossed  the 
boundary  which  admitted  Wilton  to  his  native  State,  that,  having 
attained  the  last  of  a  series  of  hills  which  overlooked  a  broad, 
deep  valley,  they  saw  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction  two 
men  and  a  lady.  The  men  were  roughly  clad,  and  rode  large, 
heavy  horses,  which  seemed  formed  for  endurance  rather  than 
speed. 

The  lady's  horse,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  clean-limbed,  spirited 
animal,  yet  to  appearance  perfectly  manageable.  The  fair  rider, 
as  was  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  Virginian  ladies,  was 
evidently  at  home  in  the  saddle,  though  her  appearance  now  was 
negligent  and  drooping,  as  if  much  fatigued  or  suffering  from 
great  mental  depression.  They  were  advancing  slowly,  and  soon 
after  Wilton  and  his  friends  came  in  sight,  they  stopped  as  if  for 
consultation. 

"  I  suspect  they  have  some  thoughts  of  turning  back,"  said  a 
young  man  whose  name  was  Braynard,  and  who  rode  by  the  aide 
of  Wilton. 

"  We  will  make  the  better  speed  then,"  was  Wilton's  reply  ; 
"  for  there  is  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  young  lady 
which  gives  me  the  impression  that  she  is  not  over-pleased  with 
her  escort." 

" No,  they  are  not  going  to  turn  back,"  said  Braynard,  "they 


think  of  crossing  that  marsh  to  the  left.  See,  the  burly-looking 
fellow,  nearat  the  lady,  is  pointing  towards  it  with  his  riding- 
whip." 

"  They  surely  aint  going  to  trust  themselves  to  such  treacher- 
ous footing,"  said  Wilton.  "  The  horses,  before  proceeding  a 
dozen  paces,  would  sink  to  their  saddle-girths." 

"  So  one  would  think,  yet  many  of  these  bogs  or  marshes  may 
be  crossed  in  safety  by  those  who  know  how  to  choose  their  ground. 
To  the  practised  eye  of  that  man  the  way,  no  doubt,  is  perfectly 
plain.  Every  inequality  or  diversity  of  surface,  however  slight, 
forms  a  land-mark." 

"  The  lady  don't  seem  willing  to  trust  to  it." 

"  Or  she  may  have  thoughts  of  seeking  to  exchange  her  escort." 

"  It  may  be  so.  The  men  with  her  certainly  don't  look  like  per- 
sons whom  a  lady  would  be  likely  to  choose  for  protectors." 

Wilton,  the  moment  it  was  perceived  that  they  intended  to 
cross  the  marsh,  had  put  bis  horse  to  a  smart  trot,  the  others  fol- 
lowing his  example.  He  now  broke  into  a  gallop,  but  before  he 
reached  them  one  of  the  men  turned  aside  into  the  path  crossing 
the  morass.    He  who  remained  directed  the  lady  to  follow. 

"  Keep  as  near  Hans  as  you  can,"  said  he,  "  for  if  you  vary  a 
hand's  breadth  from  the  path,  you'd  keep  on  sinkin'  and  sinkin' 
till  you  come  out  'tother  side  of  the  airth  for  all  anybody  knows 
to  the  contrary." 

She  cast  a  despairing  look  towards  Wilton*1  who  in  half  a  min- 
ute more  would  reach  the  spot,  but  sho  dared  not  refuse  to  obey. 
Turning  her  horse,  she  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  narrow  track. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  high  spirited  ani- 
mal she  rode  hail  not,  like  the  two  others,  been  trained  to  venture 
where  the  footing  appeared  so  insecure,  and  stopped  the  moment 
he  reached  the  morass. 

"Wait,"  said  the  man,  "and  I  will  ^>ct  off  my  horso  and  pnt 
him  before  me,  and  lead  yours." 

As  he  said  this  she  again  looked  at  the  young  officer  who  was 
still  in  advance  of  the  others.  She  then  saw  it  was  Wilton  Rich- 
mond, who  had  already  recognized  in  her,  Bessie  Hamlen.  As 
the  man  jumped  from  his  horse  her  resolution  was  formed.  Wheel- 
ing hers  round,  she  put  him  to  his  speed  in  the  direction  Wilton 
was  going,  just  at  the  moment  he  came  up.  The  man,  whose  feet 
touched  the  ground  at  the  same  instant  she  turned  her  horse, 
threw  himself  towards  her  and  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  catch 
hold  of  her  bridle,  but  failing,  stumbled  and  fell,  at  the  moment 
Braynard  and  the  two  others  dashed  by.  In  the  same  breath  Wil- 
ton and  Bessie  were  with  them,  and  by  the  time  the  man  had  fair- 
ly risen  to  his  feet,  the  whole  party  were  several  rods  distant, 
though  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  a  pistol-ball  after 
them. 

"  'Sposin'  we  should  try  to  overhaul  'cm  ?"  said  Hans. 

"  'Twould  bo  a  wild  goose  chase,  if  wo  should.  Wo  might  as 
well  try  to  overtake  the  wind.  Besides,  two  to  one  is  al'ays  one 
too  many." 

Wilton  and  his  party  did  not  imagine  they  were  in  much  danger 
of  being  pursued,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  out  of  sight  of 
the  two  men,  rode  at  a  more  moderate  speed. 

"  Where  were  those  men  taking  you  to  V  inquired  Wilton  of 
Bessie,  as  soon  as  they  checked  their  horses  so  as  to  permit  con- 
versation. 

"  That  is  what  I  am  unable  to  tell  you." 

"  You  don't  imagine  they  were  acting  on  their  own  rcsponsi- 
bility  V 

"  No — from  what  I  heard  them  say,  I  know  very  well  they  had 
received  directions  from  Ishmacl  Withers." 
"  Where  is  he  V 

"  Of  that,  too,  I  am  ignorant.  Did  you  know,  before  you  saw 
me,  that  I  was  from  home  V 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Wilton  related  those  particulars  con- 
cerning her  absence,  which  he  had  learned  from  Hammett. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  Bessie,  when  he  had  finished, 
"  that  Withers  sent  word  that  I  might  expect  to  see  him  soon,  on 
purpose  to  induce  me  to  leavo  homo — for  he  know  that  if  possible, 
I  should  avoid  seeing  him." 

"  That  is  what  I  think.  It  was  merely  a  ruse  to  withdraw  you 
from  the  protection  of  your  friends,  when  he  hoped  he  should  be 
able  to  frighten  you  into  accepting  him  for  a  husband." 

"  I  couldn't  go  by  stage  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  tho  place 
where  my  friends  lived,  and  thus  far  a  faithful  servunt  accompa- 
nied me.  He  would  have  gone  the  whole  of  the  way,  but  I  found 
a  carriage  in  waiting  for  me,  and  kind  messages  from  Mrs.  Wood- 
hull  and  her  daughters — at  least,  I  was  made  to  believe  so — whom 
I  was  going  to  visit.  I  therefore  dismissed  the  servant,  as  he 
was  needed  at  home.  The  distance  appeared  to  me  much  greater 
than  I  expected,  and  it  was  nearly  dark  when  the  carriage  stopped 
at  a  house  which  the  darkness  prevented  me  from  seeing  plainly, 
and  which,  as  I  found  in  the  morning,  was  in  a  lonely,  seclud- 
ed spot — no  other  dwelling  being  in  sight.  I  was  met  at  the  door 
by  a  woman,  who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  for  my  friends,  told 
me  they  were  absent.  The  moment  I  entered,  from  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  everything  which  denotes  wealth  or  refinement,  I  know  it 
could  not  bo  the  residence  of  the  family  I  intended  to  visit.  The 
woman,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  said  she  didn't  know  those  I 
called  my  friends,  but  that  I  should  soon  either  see  or  hear  from  a 
person  who  called  himself  mine." 

"  She  meant  Withers  I" 

"  Yes — but  thank  Heaven,  I  didn't  see  him." 

"And  did  you  hear  from  him  i" 

"  I  did.  The  next  day,  towards  night,  I  received  a  note  from 
him,  in  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  my 
being  from  home,  to  have  me  conveyed  to  a  place  where  I  should 
be  free  from  influences  which  he  knew  to  be  inimical  to  his  wishes. 
It  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  make  me  his  wife,  and  what  he 


undertook,  he  generally  accomplished.  He  concluded  by  express- 
ing his  regret  that  an  unforeseen  occurrence  would  oblige  him  to 
take  a  journey  which  would  prevent  his  having  the  supreme  felici- 
ty of  seeing  me  for  a  number  of  weeks." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  since  you  left  home  1" 
"  No.    I  believe  I  should  have  died  had  it  not  been  for  the  note 
he  sent  me,  as  then  I  ghould  have  been  in  hourly  dread  of  geeing 
him." 

The  road  now,  which  followed  the  coarse  of  the  Potomac,  wag 
overhung  by  frowning  crags  which  deepened  the  gloom  of  twi- 
light, and  seemed  to  threaten,  every  moment,  to  fall  and  over- 
whelm them.  Not  a  single  human  habitation  was  in  sight,  and 
Wilton  began  to  feel  some  anxiety  on  Bessie's  account.  For  her 
own  part,  the  sense  of  safety  experienced  by  her  was  so  great,  that 
as  yet,  she  had  not  spent  a  thought  on  what,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  appeared  tho  rather  alarming  prospect  of 
being  obliged  to  pass  the  night  without  a  shelter. 

After  riding  several  miles  beneath  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
overhanging  precipices,  the  road,  on  sweeping  round  the  base  of 
a  steep  cliff  which  stood  boldly  out  from  the  rest,  gradually  di- 
verged in  the  direction  of  a  high,  open  plain,  whence  the  prospect 
was  less  coufined. 

They  now  found  that  night  was  not  so  near  as  they  had  appre- 
hended. Vestiges  of  a  brilliant  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west, 
and  mantled  with  burnished  gold  a  distant  reach  of  the  river, 
which  finally  seemed  to  lose  itself  and  blend  with  the  sky.  At  a 
little  distance  a  road,  or  rather  a  lane,  turned  to  the  right,  and 
from  behind  a  thick  grove  of  pines  ascended  a  slender  column  ot 
smoke. 

"  There  must  be  a  house  back  of  those  pines,"  said  Wilton. 
"  That  wreath  of  smoke,  slowly  curling  upwards,  has  a  look  ot 
hospitality.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  good  fire,  which  would  be  very 
comfortable  after  our  long  ride,  for  the  air,  as  night  comes  on,  be- 
gins to  be  cool." 

Bessie,  while  he  was  speaking,  had  been  looking  at  those  thick, 
gloomy  pines,  and  thought  they  appeared  familiar.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished,  she  felt  certain  that  the  dark  outline  they  formed 
against  the  twilight  sky,  its  monotony  broken  here  and  there  by 
one,  which,  like  some  lofty  spire  rose  high  above  the  rest,  was  the 
same  her  eye  had  often  traced  from  the  window  of  the  house 
where,  for  a  number  of  weeks,  she  had  been  watched  and  guarded 
the  same  us  a  prisoner. 

"  O,  no  I"  said  sho,  "  we  mustn't  go  there  !  It  is  the  prison  from 
which  I've  just  made  my  escape." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Wilton,  "  not  to  forget  where  it  is.  Here- 
after, I  may  like  to  make  it  a  visit." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  the  lady  can  do,"  said  Braynard.  "  As 
for  the  rest  of  us,  we  might  do  as  we  have  many  times  done  be- 
fore, make  a  good  bed  of  some  pine  boughs." 

"  We  wont  give  up  yet,"  said  one  of  the  others.  "  The  road, 
as  you  see,  will  soon  again  wind  among  tho  hills,  and  from  the 
summit  of  one  of  them  we  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  descry 
some  roof  largo  enough  to  cover  us." 

The  hills,  though  more  distant  than  they  appeared  to  be,  were 
at  length  attained.  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  top  of  one 
of  the  highest,  the  last  line  of  light  had  faded  from  the  western 
horizon,  and  all  was  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

"  Yonder  is  a  star,  the  loveliest  that  can  greet  the  eye  of  weary 
traveller,"  said  Braynard. 

"  It  must  be  a  ground-star,  then,"  said  Wilton. 

"It  is." 

All  eyes  were  directed  to  a  light  which,  at  a  distance,  shone 
through  a  break  in  some  rocky,  wild-looking  hills,  and  whose  long 
and  tremulous  rays,  caught  by  the  ripples  of  a  rivulet,  were  brok- 
en into  thousands  ot  sparkles.  They  were  all  inspired  with  new 
courage.  Even  the  weary  horses  seemed  to  be  aware  that  a  place 
of  rest  was  at  hand,  and  voluntarily  quickened  their  pace. 

[to  be  continued.] 


FECUNDITY  OF  CORN. 

A  single  plant  of  corn,  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  by  being 
allowed  proper  time  and  ample  space  for  the  full  development  of 
its  roots,  leaves  and  branches,  is  naturally  capable  of  producing 
eighty  ears  or  four  thousand-fold.  Anomalous,  however,  as  this 
may  appear,  yet  it  is  certain  and  as  strictly  true,  that  not  fifty-fold, 
or  one  perfect  ear  is  obtained  from  each  grain  planted  throughout 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom :  and  it  would  require 
a  countless  number  of  ifs,  ands,  and  huts,  to  prove  tho  contrary, 
though  but  few  words  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
namely : — "  That  were  it  so,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre  would  l>e  an  average  crop  I  viz  ,  fifty  times 
as  much  as  is  sown,  say  at  two  bushels  only  per  acre  as  seed  for 
wheat,  barley  and  oats  ,  but  it  is  a  fact  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  scarcely  half  thus  much  (incredible  as  it  may  appear  at  first 
sight)  is  actually  obtained ;  about  thirty-two  to  fifty  bushels  per 
acre  being  a  fair  average  crop  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  so  estimated 
by  the  most  able  and  trustworthy  statisticians  of  the  present  day." 
— Hardy's  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Corn, 


RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 

The  Russians  are  very  fond  of  music  ;  and  this  natural  musi- 
cal talent  makes  private  orchestras  quite  a  cheap  luxury — as  thay 
can  be  employed  at  ordinary  times  as  servants  or  workmen. 
The  "horn  music"  of  Russia,  peculiar  to  that  country,  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  kinds  of  music  in  the  world. 
The  band  must  be  composed  of  as  many  persons  as  there  are  notes 
in  the  compass  of  the  horn.  Each  performer  has  but  a  single  note 
to  play,  and  his  duty  consists  in  bringing  that  note  into  the  per- 
formance at  exactly  the  right  time.  This,  of  course,  requires  the 
utmost  accuracy  and  precision.  The  individuality  of  the  musicians 
is  so  completely  annihilated  that  they  are  ordinarily  designated  b^ 
the  notes  which  they  play.  Thus  one  is  called  B  flat,  another  1, 
and  a  third  G. — Musical  World. 


A  truly  virtuous  man  is  ho  who  prides  himself  upon  nothing. — 

Rochefoucauld. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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HEMP. 


On  this  page  we  have  grouped  together  accurate  representa- 
tions of  various  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  of  value  in 
commerce  and  manufactures.  The  first  is  the  hemp-plant  (Canna- 
bis Sativa),  the  fibres  of  which  are  employed  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage.  The  next  engraving  represents  a  group 
of  Indians  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  preparing  a  kind  of  bread 
called  cassava.  It  is  made  from  a  very  poisonous  root  called  Ja- 
tropha  Manihot,  rendered  wholesome  by  the  extraction  of  its  acrid 
juice.    The  root,  after  being  washed,  scraped  clean  and  grated  in 


TOBACCO  PLANT. 

a  tub,  is  enclosed  in  a  sack  made  of  rushes,  of  a  very  loose  tex- 
ture ;  the  sack  being  suspended  on  a  stick  placed  on  two  wooden 
forks.  'A.  heavy  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack  is  so  contrived 
as  to  press  the  juice  out  of  the  roots.  When  this  is  done  it  be- 
comes a  sort  of  starch,  which,  when  well  dried,  is  passed  through 
'  a  sieve.  The  cassava,  as  the  root  is  called  when  in  this  state,  is 
1  baked  into  cakes  by  laying  it  on  hot  plates  of  iron,  or  on  hot  earth. 

The  substance  so  extensively  used  by  us  under  the  name  of  tapio- 
.  ca,  is  a  finer  kind  of  cassava.  The  Areng  Scxchenrifera,  delineated  in 
the  next  engraving,  is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 


INDIANS  PREPARING  CASSAVA. 


Archipelago  to  manufacture  one  of  their  'beverages.  The  sap 
flows  abundantly  from  the  wounded  branches  about  the  period  of 
fruiting ;  a  bamboo  bottle  is  tied  to  the  extremity  of  an  amputat- 
ed limb,  and  removed  moYning  and  evening.  The  "sap  thus  ex- 
tracted, at  first  transparent,  becomes  in  time  yellowish  in  color, 
powerfully  odorous,  very  astringent  and  intoxicating.     The  to- 


CARNAUBA. 

bacco  plant,  Nicotiana  Tahacum,  next  represented,  is  a  tropical, 
herbaceous  plant,  rising  with  a  strong,  erect  stem  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  feet,  with  a  fine,  handsome  foliage.  When  full  grown, 
the  stalk  near  the  root  frequently  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than 
an  inch.  The  leaves,  of  light  green,  grow  alternately  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  inches  on  the  stalk.  They  are  oblong  and  spear- 
shaped  ;  those  lowest  on  the  stalk  being  about  twenty  inches  long, 
decreasing  in  size  as  they  ascend.  They  are  smooth  at  first,  but 
assume  a  rougher  surface  as  they  approach  to  maturity  and  be- 
come ready  for  cutting.    The  Carnauba,  next  delineated,  produces 


ARENG  SACCHARIFERA. 


a  fruit  yielding  a  valuable  oil.  Our  sketch  of  the  cotton  plant 
shows  a  pod  in  the  act  of  bursting.  Cotton,  an  object  of  gigantic 
manufacture,  yielding  vast  wealth  to  the  world,  is  a  delicate  fibrous 
substance  found  in  the  seed-bed  of  a  tropical  plant  of  which  the  va- 
rieties are  numerous.  The  blossoms  are  either  yellow  or  dull  pur- 
ple. The  seed-vessel  is  a  capsule  opening  into  three,  four,  or  five 
lobes,  exposing  many  seeds  enveloped  in  cotton  that  sometimes 
adheres  so  firmly  as  to  be  separated  with  difficulty,  but  in  other 
cases  it  parts  freely.  The  fibre  is,  in  some  species,  much  longer 
than  in  others,  giving  rise  to  the  terms  of  "  long-staple "  and 
"  short-staple  "  cotton.    Turmeric,  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  is  the 


COTTON  PLANT. 


root  of  an  Asiatic  plant,  the  Cucurma  Longa,  delineated  in  the  next 
picture.  The  color  is  prepared  from  the  roots  which  are  internally 
of  a  deep  yellow.  They  readily  yield  their  coloring  matter  to 
water  and  alcohol,  communicating  to  the  former  a  deep  yellow, 
and  to  the  latter  a  yellowish-red  hue.  The  roots  are  reduced  to 
powder  before  being  used.  The  next  picture  shows  an  Indian  en- 
gaged in  the  culture  of  the  yam,  one  of  the  numerous  roots  used 
by  the  natives  of  tropical  countries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East,  and 
it  is  highly  nutritious.  The  last  sketch  shows  a  branch  of  the 
Cqffea  Arabica,  or  coffee  tree,  with  the  flower  and  the  berry.  It  is 
a  tropical  plant,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 
The  berry  encloses  two  hard,  oval  seeds.  The  left  hand  part 
of  the  engraving  shows  the  entire  berry — a  berry  half  extricated 
from  its  pulp — the  separate  seeds  and  the  flower. 


TURMERIC. 


YAM. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial  ] 
I  TIIIMv  OF  THEE. 

BI    WILLIAM    i.    T.  3ILESUS. 

I  think  of  thee  when  dawn  of  day 
First  chants  darkness  Into  light, 

And  the  larks  sing  as  they  pass  by, 
To  dissipate  the  gloom  of  night. 

I  think  of  thee  at  early  morn, 

When  solar  rays  shine  forth  so  bright, 

When  all  around  is  still  and  calm. 
And  dewdrop*  sparkle  In  the  light. 

I  think  of  thee  at  evening  tide, 

Whon  day  Is  fading  from  the  sight. 

And  floating  clouds  so  gently  glide, 
All  tinged  with  golden  rays  of  light. 

1  think  or  thee  at  midnight  hoar, 

When  moon  and  stars  shine  forth  so  bright, 
While  seated  in  some  pleasant  bower, 

All  lighted  by  the  queen  of  night. 

I  think  of  thee  while  on  the  deep, 
When  moving  onward  to  the  goal ; 

Thino  imago  I  will  always  keep, 
TU  stamped  upon  my  inmost  soul. 

O  yes,  I  always  think  of  thee. 

When  youth  and  brightest  joys  are  fled, 
When  naught  but  musings  cheer  the  heart, 

And  care  and  sorrow  dock  thy  head. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO  LIVES. 

1!T  MRS.  MART  M.YTN'ARD. 

Hush  !  Trearl  lightly  over  the  velvet  carpet ;  close  the  heavy 
oaken  doors  with  a  gentle  touch,  and  draw  the  rich  damask  around 
couch  and  casement.  Speak  your  joy  in  low  tones  and  whispered 
accents  ;  shut  out  the  sound  of  the  storm,  the  raging  of  the  wind 
and  the  lightning's  flash,  and  let  naught  disturb  the  silence  of  this 
stately  chamber ;  for  lo  !  to-day  a  child  is  born, — to-day  an  heiress 

is  given  to  the  proud  house  of  G  ,  and  in  all  fair  England, 

there  is  not  this  hour  a  happier  household  than  gather  within  the 
walls  of  S  House. 

The  fair  young  mother  (the  very  flower  of  ths  English  aristoc- 
racy) is  slumbering  beneath  silken  curtains,  on  downy  pillows, 
watched  by  careful,  loving  eyes,  and  blessed  by  a  score  of  loving 
hearts.  The  tender  infant,  all  unconscious  of  the  magnificence 
that  attends  its  appearance  in  this  world  of  trouble,  is  reposing 
peacefully  in  its  nurse's  arms,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  its  tiny 
form  is  enveloped  in  robes  of  priceless  value, — that  each  quarter  of 
the  earth  has  been  searched  to  procuro  fitting  adornments  for  its 
frail  body. 

Fair  child,  the  unnecessary  ornaments  on  your  fairy-like  couch 
would  be  a  fortuno  for  many  a  poor  infant,  helpless  and  innocent 
as  you  arc,  but  unlike  you,  bom  to  penury  and  want.  But  1'rovi- 
denco  has  seen  fit  to  place  the  little  lady  in  a  home  of  regal  mag- 
nificence ;  to  make  her  the  descendant  of  ono  of  her  country's  oili- 
est and  wealthiest  families,  and  there  are  none  to  dispute  her  right 
to  so  much  magnificence. 

Sec  in  yon  gallery  one  who  walks  with  unsteady  tread,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  joy-flushed  countenance.  He  is  very  young;  scarcely 
thirty  winters  can  have  passed  over  his  head,  and  yet  he  enters 
into  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  even  now  he  has  left  the 
walls  of  a  palace  to  follow  the  messenger  sent  to  summon  him 
home.  Ho  is  handsome — exceedingly  handsome,  not  merely  pos- 
sessing the  physical  beauty  that  attracts  the  eye,  but  that  greater 
beauty  which  wins  the  heart,  that  is  read  in  those  clear  dark  eyes, 
in  the  form  of  that  beautifully-shaped  head,  and  the  small,  almost 
womanly  mouth,  and  which  has  all  his  life  distinguished  him 
umong  his  fellow-men. 

He  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  joyous  excitement,  and  wo  sec  his 
countenance  change  as  his  happiness  comes  before  in  every  new 
light  in  which  he  views  it.  One  moment  he  stands  beneath  the 
heavy  arches  of  an  old-fashioned  window,  and  we  feel,  as  he  lifts 
his  eyes  to  the  stormy  clouds  above,  that  words  of  thanksgiving 
arc  in  his  heart  and  trembling  on  his  lips, — that  he  is  acknowledg- 
ing the  bounty  and  mercy  of  the  Great  (iivcr.  Again  his  thoughts 
have  wandered  back  to  her,  the  beloved  one — she  who  mitjht  have 
been  taken  from  him,  and  who  is  so  mercifully  spared  ;  and  now, 
if  we  look  in  those  dark  eyes,  wo  see  them  dim  with  tears — tears 
ef  love  and  tenderness. 

But  see !  a  messenger  approaches,  and  whispers  a  few  words. 
They  leave  the  long  dark  gallery  together,  and  with  light  and  care- 
ful step,  they  seek  the  door  of  the  mysterious  room,  where  the  ob- 
sequious domestic  bows  low,  and  leaves  his  lord  to  enter  alone. 
All  is  silent  and  peaceful  ;  not  a  sound  breaks  the  repose  of  this 
delightful  chamber,  until  softly  drawing  aside  the  curtains,  he 
kneels  beside  the  couch,  and  clasping  the  fair  hand  extended  to 
him,  kisses  the  pale  cheek  of  his  young  wife,  murmuring,  "  Louise 
— my  Louise !    God  bless  you,  my  own  wife  !" 

Reader,  we  may  not  linger  on  such  scenes  as  this.  Happiness, 
pure,  unmingled  happiness,  comes  rarely  to  mortals,  and  still  more 
rarely  remains  with  them  long.  Think  not,  because  we  leave  the 
two  we  have  here  introduced,  at  the  very  summit  of  human  happi- 
ness, that  we  shall  find  them  the  same  when  we  again  resume  their 
history. 

We  leave  thorn  rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  wo  may  yet 
find  them  lamenting  that  that  child  ever  saw  the  light.  We  leave 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  boundless  riches,  the  possessors  of  all 


that  rank  and  wealth  can  give  to  man  ;  wc  may  yet  see  them  turn 
with  loathing  from  their  hollow  magnificence,  with  disgust  from 
the  deceitful  splendor,  which  has  failed  to  give  them  peace 

Turn  we  now  to  a  similar,  yet  far  different  scene — a  scene  of 

misery,  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  favored  occupants  of  S  House 

could  hardly  have  imagined,  certainly  never  realized. 


In  a  wretched  cottage,  a  few  tnilos  from  an  ancient  and  partly 

mined  castle  belonging  to  the  owner  of  S  House,  on  the  samo 

day  that  our  story  opens,  a  little  babe  had  been  welcomed  to  tho 
world  amid  want  and  wretchedness,  the  tears  of  a  heart-broken 
mother,  and  tho  mournful  wailings  of  an  aged,  sorrow-stricken 
and  fast  dying  grand-parent.  No  husband  was  there  to  cheer  tho 
sinking  heart  of  tho  young  mother, — to  press  a  father's  kiss  on  the 
brow  of  the  innocent  little  being,  so  helpless  in  its  weakness,  so 
strongly  claiming  love  and  kindness.  No  ;  the  husband  and  father 
is  far  away.  While  his  wife  is  weeping  bitter  tears  over  their  first 
born,  he  is  singing  a  wild  song  to  amuse  his  choice  companions, 
the  idle,  dninken  loungers  of  a  village  tavern. 

His  money  was  spent  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  farthing,  but 
they  who  delight  to  listen  to  his  fine  voice,  who  lov«  his  witty  con- 
versation and  pleasant  company,  take  care  that  he  shall  not  want 
for  inducements  to  remain  with  thein.  They  give  him  plenty  of 
tho  liquor  he  loves,  and  he  drinks  again  and  again,  until  his  voice 
grows  thick  and  his  step  uneven ;  and  still  he  quaffs  the  delightful 
poison,  and  cares  not  that  his  wife  is  suffering  for  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life, — that  she  is  fainting  with  hunger  and  thirst,  that  she 
is  ill  and  worse  than  alone ;  for  her  babe  needs  tho  care  there  is 
none  to  bestow,  and  she  looks  helplessly  from  the  poor  infant  in 
her  arms  to  the  shivering  old  grandmother  cowering  over  the  few 
dying  embers  on  the  hearth,  and  in  despairing  accents  she  prays 
aloud  for  help. 

The  fierce  storm  is  carefully  shut  out  from  the  chamber  of  one 
mother ;  it  sweeps  through  the  unglazed  windows  of  the  other, 
while  tho  lightnings  flash  blindingly  in  her  face,  and  the  heavy 
rain  drops  fall  on  her  miserable  and  scanty  bed.  All  through  tho 
long  hours  of  that  dismal  night,  a  careful  watch  is  kept  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patrician  lady  ;  her  lady  mother,  her  husband,  even  the 
old  dowager  herself,  are  near  her,  and  their  fond  glances  ever  and 
anon  seek  her  sweet  slumbering  countenance.  The  morning  sun 
disclosed  a  scene  of  horror  in  tho  drunkard's  cottage. 

In  the  darkness  nnd  cold,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  tempest  and 
tho  sufferings  of  poverty,  tho  spirit  of  the  aged  woman  had  de- 
puted. Cold  and  motionless  sho  sat  in  her  chair,  deaf  to  the 
screams  of  her  terrified  daughter,  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  her  con- 
science-stricken son. 

Hark !  how  he  calls  her !  how  he  implores  her  to  speak  once 
more,  to  listen  to  his  words  of  repentance,  and  not  to  say  he  mur- 
dered her !  Vain — vain  are  sorrowful  words  now,  addressed  to 
her.  The  wretched  son  feels  that  it  is  too  late ;  his  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  misery.  He  leaves  his  wife  to  the  care  of  stran- 
gers, and  hastens  to  his  favorite  resort  to  drown  his  remorse  in 
repeated  draughts  of  the  deadly  liquor.  The  recollections  of  his 
childhood  half  madden  him.  It  is  destruction  to  remember  the 
happy  home  of  his  youth,  the  dying  charge  of  his  father,  the  pa- 
tient love  of  his  mother,  her  self-denial  and  anxiety  to  procure  him 
an  education,  to  minister  to  his  boyish  wants.  Little  wonder  is  it 
that  he  almost  shrieks  aloud  in  his  misery,  and  strives  to  fly  from 
his  tomientor.  And  his  wife — the  poor  loving  girl  he  made  his 
wife  two  short  years  ago, — she,  also,  is  looking  back  to  the  past, 
when  he,  the  degraded  and  lost  one,  was  innocent  and  good, — 
when  he  took  her  from  a  happy  home,  a  fond  mother's  side,  and 
proudly  called  her  "  his  own." 

But  now,  all  is  changed.  Cold,  hunger  and  sorrow  have  long 
been  her  portion,  and  even  this  her  first-born  (so  welcome  under 
other  circumstances)  is  wept  over  with  bitter  forebodings  for  her 
future. 


Eifteen  years — they  pass  rapidly,  and  they  bring  great  changes. 
They  have  made  a  material  difference  in  him  whom  wc  last  saw 
rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Then  he  was  young,  im- 
pulsive and  warm-hearted  ;  now  he  is  cool,  calculating  and  world- 
ly. The  bright  smile  and  the  joyous  light  have  left  his  handsome 
countenance,  and  in  their  stead  wc  find  deep  care  lines,  anxiety, 
weariness. 

Bichcs  have  multiplied  with  him  ;  honors  have  been  heaped  on 
his  head  ;  more  than  oneo  has  he  been  honored  with  the  most 
marked  evidences  of  his  sovereign's  esteem  and  favor ;  he  has  be- 
come the  sole  representative  of  his  family  honors,  and  yet  the 

Duke  of  S  is  not  as  happy  as,  when  a  young  man,  he  had 

been  solo  master  of  his  own  time  and  pleasure 

And  the  fair  young  duchess — she,  also,  sighs  over  tho  past.  No 
more  retirement,  no  moro  quiet  happiness  ;  they  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic. Her  husband  has  become  deeply  entangled  in  his  country's 
politics,  and  henceforth  she  finds  her  place  in  his  heart  occupied. 
They  meet  but  seldom  now,  and  then  the  eyes  of  the  world  arc 
upon  them. 

The  "  ducal  coronet "  presses  painfully  on  that  fair  brow.  Her 
grace  has  vainly  implored  a  boon  from  heaven ;  it  has  not  granted 
her  a  son.  She  tries  to  be  resigned  now,  but  well  sho  knows  that 
her  only  daughter,  her  beautiful  Constance,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  exercise  her  own  right  of  choosing  a  partner;  even  now  a  con- 
tract is  making  in  which  neither  of  the  parties  most  interested  is 
allowed  to  have  a  voice. 

The  Lady  Constance  is  self-willed  nnd  obstinate ;  her  mother 
has  sad  fears  for  the  future,  and  more  than  once  has  striven  to 
change  her  lord'3  determination.  An  unusual  display  of  temper 
on  her  daughter's  part  has  tempted  her  once  more  to  interfere. 
Her  husband  is  in  his  study,  deeply  immersed  in  business,  and 
surrounded  with  papers ;  he  answers  his  wife's  knock  with  impa- 


tience, and  hands  her  to  a  scat  with  ill-concealed  vexation.  Feel- 
ing that  she  is  an  intruder,  the  lady  hastens  to  explain  tho  cause  of 
her  visit,  and  states  the  source  of  her  uneasiness. 

"  I  nm  astonished,  Louise,  that  you  should  again  annoy  me  with 
such  nonsense.  I  have  more  than  once  told  you  that  the  affair  is 
settled,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  Constance  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  This  is  no  affair  of  boy  nnd  girl  love,  but  a  serious 
matter,  embracing  the  interests  of  both  families.  Had  I  but  had 
a  son,  our  daughter's  marriage  would  have  been  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  but  now,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  title  and  principal 
estates  must  pass  away,  it  is  equally  certain  that  my  only  child 
must  go  with  them,  nnd  I  am  convinced  she  herself  will  view  it  in 
the  proper  light  before  the  time  comes  for  the  celebration  of  their 
marriage." 

"  But  her  dislike  of  her  cousin  is  so  great,  she  will  not  allow  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  before  her." 

"  All  girlish  fancies,  Louise,  nnd,  moreover,  such  whims  do  not 
speak  very  well  for  your  method  of  training.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  cause  to  repent  of  having  gratified  your  wishes,  in  allowing 
Constance  to  remain  under  your  care,  instead  of  pursuing  my  first 
intention  of  having  her  educated  with  her  cousins.  But  I  desire 
this  may  be  the  Inst  I  shall  hear  of  such  childish  objections,  and 
also  that  sho  prepare  for  her  betrothal  in  a  few  weeks,  as  my 
nephew  and  future  son-in-law  will  then  start  on  his  travels." 

And  thus  it  was  that  tho  Lady  Constance  G          became  the 

promised  bride  of  her  cousin,  nnd  short-sighted  friends  spoke  ad- 
miringly of  her  "  stately  beauty,"  her  "  lofty  magnificence,"  all 
tho  qualities  so  rarely  seen  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  did  not  dream 
of  the  smothered  passions  hidden  beneath  that  calm  outside. 
They  saw  not  the  agony,  the  uncontrolled  passion,  when  all  was 
concluded,  and  the  fair  betrothed  was  alone  in  her  magnificent 
npartments.  They  heard  not  the  moans  of  impotent  nngcr,  the 
rash  resolves  of  the  thwarted  girl ;  and  they  were  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  the  match  was  in  all  respects  most  desirable,  for 
"  did  it  not  unite  the  two  fortunes  of  the  family,  and  keep  together 
all  the  ancient  estates  V 

"  Maggie !" 

"  I  nm  here,  dear  mother." 

"  Maggie,  child,  I  am  sinking  fast ;  come  closer  to  me  and  lis- 
ten, for  I  have  much  to  say,  and  little  time  to  say  it  in." 

"Mother — dear  mother!  you  will  not  die  and  lcavo  me — leave 
the  little  baby,  and  Charley,  and  Jamie  ?    O,  mother,  I  cannot  let 

you  die !" 

"  Maggie,  dear  child,  don't  say  that.  It  is  very  hard  to  leave 
you  all,  but  I  must  go ;  and  Maggie,  my  little  daughter,  it  is  to 
you  I  leave  my  precious  babes,  to  your  care  and  your  guidance. 
Be  always  kind  to  your  poor  father,  and  never  cease  to  lead  him 
from  his  evil  ways ;  he  will  one  day  acknowledge  his  faults,  and 
then  you  will  be  rewarded.  Do  all  you  can  for  the  boys,  but  nev- 
er desert  your  little  sister  if  she  lives.  Take  her  yourself  to  the 
minister,  and  ask  him  to  baptize  her;  keep  her  always  with  you, 
and  never  forget  her  in  your  own  happiness.  And  now,  dear  child, 
kiss  me  once  more.  God  bless  you  and  my  other  darlings,  and 
may  he  cause  my  dear  husband  to  forsake  the  evil  and  turn  to  the 
good." 

Poor  Alice  Brown  !  hers  was  a  short  and  unhappy  life,  and  in 
her  dying  request  she  bequeathed  to  her  gentle  child  a  burden  of 
care  and  sorrow  far  too  heavy  for  the  poor  young  creature.  But 
Maggie  Brown,  frail  and  delicate  as  she  appeared,  in  reality  pos- 
sessed an  untiring  nnd  energetic  spirit. 

Bom  in  sorrow,  despair  and  poverty,  she  had  all  her  short  life 
been  accustomed  to  the  hardest  trials  and  troubles,  and  thus  at  her 
mother's  death  she  assumed  tho  control  of  their  cottage  with  a 
courageous  determination  to  conquer  every  difficulty,  to  fulfil  to 
the  letter  that  dear  mother's  request. 

Maggie's  neighbors,  as  poor  as  herself,  yet  found  opportunities 
to  do  little  offices  of  kindness  for  tho  children  of  drunken  John 
Brown. 

"  Send  little  Charley  over  to  our  house,  Maggie,  and  I  will  al- 
ways give  you  some  milk  for  tho  babe,"  said  one  kind-hearted 
matron,  who,  with  tearful  eyes,  had  watched  the  poor  girl's  efforts 
to  induce  the  half-starved  infant  to  cat  tho  only  food  she  had  to 
give  it. 

"  Don't  try  to  do  that,  my  lassie ;  you  are  not  strong  enough  for 
such  work.  I  will  send  some  one  from  the  house  to  help  you,  you 
poor  child."  And  tmo  to  his  word,  Farmer  Harris  despatched  his 
son  Willie  to  the  cot,  to  provide  fuel  for  the  suffering  children. 

Maggie  blushed  deeply  as  young  Harris  came  to  her  side  and 
relieved  her  of  the  hard  task  she  had  undertaken.  Ho  was  a 
stranger  to  her,  having  only  just  nrrived  home  from  school;  and 
being  a  very  good-looking  youth,  and  also  displaying  considerable 
admiration  for  his  new  acquaintance,  there  was  little  wonder  that 
poor  Maggie  felt  somewhat  shy  and  ashamed  in  his  presence. 

After  that  morning,  it  became  an  everyday  occurrence  for  Willio 
Harris  to  call  at  John  Brown's  cottage  on  his  way  to  the  post 
town,  and  old  Farmer  Harris  frequently  had  his  patience  tried  to 
the  utmost  by  the  length  of  time  he  had  to  wait  for  his  letters  and 
daily  paper.  But  Willie  always  found  means  to  pacify  his  father, 
and  not  unfrcquently  succeeded  in  obtniningn  small  sum  of  money 
from  him,  after  patiently  listening  to  a  reprimand. 

Next  to  his  son,  Farmer  Harris  loved  money,  nnd  Willie  had 
hitherto  showed  a  disinclination  to  spend,  that  delighted  hi* 
father's  heart.  Now,  however,  the  case  was  different,  and  many 
were  the  discussions  the  good  man  held  with  his  dame,  as  to  the 
possible  use  their  boy  could  make  of  his  cash.  One  thing  wa« 
certain  :  Mrs.  Harris  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  her  dar- 
ling made  any  improper  use  of  it,  and  she  always  ended  the  argu- 
ment when  the  old  gentleman  with  a  solemn  shake  of  his  head 
would  say,  "  Dunno,  dame,— dunno ;  boy*  are  boys,  and  Willie'* 
one  of  them." 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  both  Willie's  parents  would  have  been 
angry  had  they  seen  the  numerous  little  presents  their  son  bestowed 
on  Maggie  Brown's  little  orphan  charges  (he  never  offered  Maggie 
anything  for  herself) ;  but  as  they  never  knew  it,  it  never  grieved 
them,  and  poor  Maggie  felt  herself  encouraged  to  hope  on  through 
many  a  dark  and  dreary  hour  by  the  knowledge  of  how  firm  a 
friend  she  had  in  rich  Fanner  Harris's  gentle-hearted  son. 

But  these  happy  days  did  not  last  forever.  Willie  Harris  had  a 
grand  unclo  in  the  Indies,  old,  rich  and  unmarried.  Ho  wrote  to 
his  English  agent,  learned  that  Willie  was  his  nearest  of  kin,  sent 
for  him  to  come  out  to  him  without  delay,  and  Maggie  Brown  lost 
her  friend.  True,  Willie  had  promised  to  come  home  some  day 
and  make  her  rich ;  but  then  Willie  was  only  seventeen,  and  India 
was  such  a  long  way  off.  Poor  Maggie  took  the  infant  on  her  lap, 
and  shed  the  bitterest  tears  she  had  wept  since  her  mother  died. 


"  Constance — dearest  Constance,  you  are  not  offended  with  mo  ? 
You  will  pardon  my  rashness,  for  you  know  how  much  I  love 
you." 

"  I  know  you  love  me,  Sidney,  but  think  of  the  consequences  of 
an  elopement  now.  I  dare  not  think  of  Norman's  anger,  for  he, 
too,  loves  me,  Sidnej '." 

"  Not  as  I  do — never  as  I  do,  my  own — my  beloved  !"  And 
the  impassioned  words  were  rendered  more  earnest  by  the  caresses 
which  accompanied  them.  And  tho  guilty  wife — for  she  was  a 
wife — listened  to  his  wicked  pleadings,  and  scarcely  by  word  or 
look  attempted  to  discourage  his  libertine  hopes. 

Wo  left  Lady  Constance,  at  fifteen,  the  betrothed  wife  of  her 
cousin.  One  short  year  after,  she  fled  from  her  magnificent  home, 
her  affectionate  parents,  and  the  husband  they  had  destined  for 
her,  to  become  tho  wife  of  a  captain  in  a  foot  regiment. 

Captain  Norman  was  handsomo,  jealous,  ambitious  and  poor. 
He  had  won  his  beautiful  young  bride  by  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly fascinating  qualities,  and  ho  carefully  guarded  her,  now 
sho  was  his  own,  very  much  to  her  annoyance.  To  maintain  her 
in  elegance,  ho  deprived  himself  of  a  thousand  accustomed  plea- 
sures, asking  but  a  word  or  look  of  approbation  in  return. 

One  thing  alono  he  denied  her,  and  that  tho  artful  beauty  found 
means  to  obtain  without  his  consent;  viz.,  the  society  of  gentle- 
men, as  her  position,  both  past  and  present,  little  fitted  her  to  en- 
joy without  danger. 

Among  tho  most  objectionable  of  hor  acquaintances  was  Sidney 

L  ,  a  brother  officer  of  her  husband's,  and  a  wild,  careless 

person  as  ever  left  eollcgo  with  a  disgraced  name.  Heedless  of 
consequences,  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  flirtation  to  tho  utmost ;  but  in  Lady  Constance,  he  met  with 
one  so  different  from  those  he  had  hitherto  honored  with  his  notice 
that  tho  usual  transient  passion  became  something  more  serious, 
and  he  at  last  persuaded  both  her  and  himself  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  violent  love.  Careless  of  tho  danger,  he  continually  im- 
plored her  to  elope  with  him,  and  her  evasions  (on  the  ground  of 
Captain  Norman's  unfailing  vengeance)  but  added  fuel  to  the 
flame. 

To  him,  bold  and  reckless  in  iniquity,  "the  danger's  self  was 
lure  alone,"  and  on  tho  evening  we  havo  introduced  thorn  to  the 
reader,  he  had  determined  to  win  her  consent  to  fly.  Favored  by 
tho  supposed  absence  of  hor  husband  (whom  they  believed  to  be 
on  duty),  tho  guilty  pair  remained  together  until  long  past  their 
usual  hour  of  parting,  and  it  was  not  until  Captain  Norman  him- 
self burst  into  the  room  that  they  realized  the  consequences  of  their 
imprudence.  For  hours  the  enraged  man  had  been  on  the  watch, 
and  now  ho  came  to  demand  instant  vengeanco  on  him  who  had 
destroyed  all  his  hopes  of  happiness.  Tho  events  of  that  fearful 
night  wore  never  known. 

At  day  dawn,  the  startling  tidings  was  carried  to  the  garrison 
that  Captain  Norman  had  diid  in  a  fit  during  the  night. 

Many  were  deceived,  and  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  young 
widow,  whose  affliction  was  so  overwhelming  that  even  her  most 
intimate  friends  wore  refused  admittance.  But  others  wore  not  to 
be  blinded  by  such  deceptive  appearances ;  and  when  the  unfortu- 
nate officer  was  borne  to  his  last,  resting-place  in  silence  and  with- 
out the  customary  honors,  the  wholo  city  mourned  his  unhappy 

fate  and  sad  end.    Captain  L  immediately  left  the  army,  and 

for  many  years  was  unheard  of  by  his  friends  •  while  of  the  futuro 
fate  of  the  guilty  wife,  little  or  nothing  was  ever  known  with 
certainty. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one,  born  to  inherit  riches,  honors  and 
an  untarnished  name.  Of  her  parents,  we  dare  say  no  more  ; 
death  has  taken  them  from  this  troublesome  world,  and  their  hopes, 
their  disappointments,  their  sorrows  and  their  disgrace  are  alike 
sacred.  The  present  wearer  of  the  family  honors  is  now  an  old 
man.  He  mixes  much  in  public  life  ;  he  has  for  long  years  been  a 
husband  and  father,  and  his  stately  wifo  and  noble  sons  might  well 
make  glad  his  heart ;  but  friends  will  tell  you  that  his  grace's  tem- 
per suffered  from  an  early  disappointment,  and  not  all  tho  years 
since  passed  can  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  fair  and  deceitful 
cousin  who  disdained  his  youthful  love,  and  left  him  to  battle  his 
way  through  life,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  truth  docs  not  ex- 
ist here.  The  lady,  whom  for  political  reasons  he  made  his  wife, 
is  a  true  "  woman  of  the  world,"  and  her  influence  has  strength- 
ened her  husband's  error. 


"  Maggie,  I  have  returned  no  richer  than  I  left  you,  but  un- 
changed in  regard  to  my  love.  You  must  bo  mine  now,  Maggie ; 
I  cannot  see  you  slaving  forever  for  your  father  and  brothers  with- 
out a  hope  of  change  for  the  better.  My  home  is  at  least  comfort- 
able, and  my  parents  will  welcome  you  for  my  sake." 

Tho  young  couple  were  seated  under  tho  shade  of  the  green 
trees,  and  Willie  Harris  had  passed  his  arm  around  the  slender 
waist  of  his  companion,  and  drawn  her  close  to  his  side.  Very 


beautiful  the  cottage  girl  looked,  despite  the  poverty-stricken  ap- 
pearance of  her  dress  and  the  careworn  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. 

And  Willie,  as  he  passed  his  hand  over  her  smooth,  glossy  hair, 
and  watched  the  rosy  flush  rise  in  her  fair  cheek,  heeded  not  that 
her  faded  old  dress  was  worn  and  patched,  that  the  bonnet  lying 
on  the  ground  was  old  and  shabby,  or  that  her  feet  were  covered 
with  shoes  of  the  coarsest  material. 

It  was  for  herself  alono  that  Willie  Harris  loved  Maggie,  for  her 
sweet  temper,  her  beauty  and  her  untiring  devotion  to  her  family ; 
for  these  ho  had  refused  tho  -wealthy  bride  selected  for  him  by  his 
rich  old  uncle,  thereby  incurring  said  uncle's  displeasure,  and  re- 
turning in  disgrace  to  his  home.  And  Maggie  knew  all  this,  and 
yet  when  Willie  asked  her  to  become  his  bride,  she  slowly  drew 
herself  away  from  the  clasping  arm,  and  looking  in  his  face  with 
tearful  eyes,  exclaimed : 

"It  cannot  be,  Willie — dear  Willie!  I  never  can  bo  your  wife." 

"  Maggie !  What  is  this  ? — what  has  come  over  you,  Maggie, 
my  own,  to  speak  such  words  as  these  1" 

"  Hard  words  they  are,  Willie,  God  only  knows  how  hard  to 
me  ;  but  they  must  be  spoken,  and  again  I  say  I  cannot  be  your 
wife." 

With  unmingled  astonishment,  the  young  man  saw  tho  great 
tears  falling  down  her  checks,  as  these  words  passed  the  lips  of  her 
he  loved  so  well ;  and  catching  her  to  his  bosom,  he  exclaimed, 
passionately : 

"  This  is  all  nonsense,  Maggie  I  Mine  you  are,  and  raino  you 
must  be.  It  is  too  late  now  to  try  to  make  me  believe  you  do  not 
love  me.  You  must  promise  mo  now  at  once  that  you  will  be  my 
wife  immediately." 

But  Willie  Harris  was  not  prepared  to  find  his  gentle  Maggie 
firm  and  unyielding  in  her  strango  determination,  and  not  all  his 
love  could  prevent  his  feeling  angry,  on  hearing  that  her  refusal 
arose  from  her  determination  to  obey  her  mother's  dying  injunc- 
tion, and  never  to  forsake  her  father  and  his  poor  neglected 
children. 

The  little  girl  Maggie  had  so  carefully  attended  since  its  birth, 
was  merrily  playing  beside  them,  and  Willie  reading  some  of 
Maggie's  thoughts,  hastened  to  assure  her  that  for  little  Bella  his 
home  was  always  open, — that  ho  never  dreamed  of  parting  her 
from  her  sister,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  further  objec- 
tion to  his  plan. 

"  But  what  will  become  of  the  boys  1  and  father,  too,  grown  old 
with  poverty  and  dissipation  !  No,  no,  Willie  ;  urge  me  no  more. 
It  never,  never  can  be  1"  And  catching  her  little  sister  up  in  her 
arms,  Maggio  fled  away  from  her  lover  as  if  fearful  of  listening 
any  longer  to  his  arguments. 

Willie's  first  resolve  was  instantly  to  banish  Maggie  from  his 
mind  forever,  but  a  few  hours  convinced  him  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Maggie's  noble  renunciation  of  happiness  made  her  dearer  than 
ever  to  him,  and  evening  saw  him  at  the  cottage,  where,  after 
another  fruitless  attempt  to  change  her  purpose,  he  bade  her  fare- 
well, convinced  that  to  remain  near  her  was  only  additional 
misery. 

"  If  he  could  only  have  stayed  here !"  sobbed  poor  Maggie,  as, 
standing  in  the  moonlight,  she  watched  her  lover  slowly  retracing 
his  steps, — "  only  remained  where  I  might  sometimes  see  him,  I 
could  have  borne  my  misery  ;  but  now — now  he  has  gone,  and  I 
am  all  alone." 

Scarcely  less  unhappy  was  the  young  lover,  who  went  home  to 
astonish  his  parents  with  the  announcement  of  his  intended  depar- 
ture for  the  "  Great  West." 

"  There  is  no  room  in  this  country  for  a  man  to  live,  father," 
was  his  answer  to  the  old  farmer's  objections.  "  I  must  go  where 
I  can  roam  freely  over  the  wilderness, — where  no  one  shall  say, 
'  this  is  mine  ;  you  cannot  come  hero.'  I  havo  been  east,  I  will 
now  go  west.  Perchance,  when  wearied  of  wandering,  I  may 
come  home  and  settle  quietly  in  the  dear  old  place,  but  at  present 
it  is  impossible." 

And  Willie  actually  went  away,  in  spite  of  the  lingering  hopo  in 
Maggie's  heart,  that  ho  would  change  his  plans  ;  and  onco  more  the 
poor  cottage  girl  pursued  her  weary  course  unchcercd  by  anything 
save  tho  voice  of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  love  of  little 
darling  baby  Bella. 

But  Maggie  had  not  yet  passed  through  all  her  trials.  It  was 
not  until  she  stood  besido  the  little  pauper  coffin  and  looked  her 
last  on  the  fair  little  image  sleeping  in  it,  that  she  realized  how 
many  and  how  agonizing  are  earth's  trials. 

But  Maggie  passed  through  the  ordeal  unmurmuringly.  Her 
father,  shocked  at  the  death  of  the  little  one,  suddenly  left  off  his 
bad  habits  ;  but  long  uso  had  rendered  him  powerless  to  overcome 
their  evil  effect.  He  pined,  sickened  and  died ;  and  Maggie,  after 
proving  herself  a  "ministering  angel,"  sincerely  mourned  for  him 
whose  mistaken  ways  had  shadowed  hor  whole  life. 

As  soon  as  John  Brown's  death  became  known,  friends  gathered 
round  the  orphans,  and  an  old  sailor  uncle  of  their  mother's  fitted 
out  the  two  boys,  and  took  them  with  him  to  sea.  Maggie  refused 
all  offers  of  a  home,  persisting  in  remaining  in  the  little  old  cot- 
tage and  supporting  hersolf  by  knitting  and  sewing  for  her  neigh- 
bors. 

Several  months  passed  thus,  until  Dame  Harris  was  taken 
severely  ill,  and  then  in  his  perplexity  the  farmer  could  think  of 
no  one  so  likely  to  make  a  good  nurse  as  "  orphan  Maggie." 
True,  he  had  treated  her  very  coldly  of  late  days,  for  he  more 
than  half-suspected  tho  agency  she  had  had  in  sending  his  boy 
away ;  but  the  case  was  urgent,  so  he  smothered  his  vexation, 
went  himself,  told  her  his  troubles,  and  took  her  home  with  him  at 
once. 

And  then  such  a  change  as  took  place  in  the  old  farm  bou^e ! 


Nobody  could  have  convinced  the  old  gentleman  that  by  any  pos- 
sibility any  other  woman  could  do  what  his  dame  could  do,  and 
he  almost  believed  in  magic  art  when  he  witnessed  the  improve- 
ments the  young  girl  made  in  his  disordered  household.  And  the 
sick  damo,  too,  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  senses  when 
told  by  her  husband  that  instead  of  being  all  wrong,  every  part  of 
their  house  was  in  excellent  order. 

The  prejudice  once  removed,  and  confidence  felt  in  hor,  the  obi 
couple  soon  began  to  love  Maggie  dearly,  and  before  Willie's  re- 
turn, she  had  become  necessary  to  their  comfortable  existence. 
Of  course,  after  that  she  never  left  them,  and  her  future  life  amply 
repaid  her  for  the  trials  of  her  youth. 

Five  years  after  their  marriage,  Willie's  uncle  in  India  died, 
and  left  Willie  a  large  fortune.  The  old  house  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  handsome  and  convenient  new  one  replaced  it.  Their  gar- 
den (always  a  gOod  one)  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  gradual- 
ly the  old  place  assumed  a  look  of  elegant  comfort,  in  accordance 
with  the  young  master's  tasto. 

When  I  saw  Maggie  last,  it  was  at  the  christening  of  her  third 
child ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  son,  tho  occasion  was  one  of  exceed- 
ing joy.  The  young  mother  looked  very  well  and  very  happy,  and 
if  a  slight  shade  of  remembered  sorrow  was  at  times  visible,  it  did 
not  detract  from  her  beauty.  Her  pretty  lavender  silk  dress,  deli- 
cate lace  collar  and  most  becoming  cap  (the  matron's  badge  in 
England),  looked  just  as  they  ought  to  havo  looked,  and  I  could 
freely  pardon  her  handsome  young  husband's  admiring  glances. 
Her  two  little  girls  (born  to  a  happier  childhood  than  their  mother 
enjoyed)  were  very  pretty,  rosy,  English  children,  and  evidently 
great  pets  with  their  grand-parents  and  all  their  father's  family 
connections,  half  a  dozen  old  maid  aunts  inclusive,  said  aunts 
allowing  them  to  disarrange  the  prim  propriety  of  their  ringlets 
and  ribbons  with  most  admirable  patience  and  good  humor. 


THE  AFRICAN  WOODS. 

The  most  formidable  of  all  animals  in  the  woods  of  Africa  is 
the  famous  but  recently  discovered  Troglodytes  Gorilla,  called  in 
tho  language  of  the  Gabun,  Njena.  It  belongs  to  tho  orang-ou- 
tang or  chimpanzee  family,  but  is  larger  and  much  mere  powerful 
than  any  other  known  species.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
correct  idea,  either  of  the  hidcousness  of  its  looks,  or  the  amazing 
muscular  power  it  possesses.  Its  intensely  black  face  not  only  re- 
veals features  greatly  exaggerated,  but  the  whole  countenance  is 
but  one  expression  of  savage  ferocity.  Large  eyeballs,  a  cress  of 
long  hair,  which  falls  over  the  forehead  when  it  is  angry,  a  mouth 
of  immense  capacity,  revealing  a  set  of  terrible  teeth,  and  largo 
protruding  ears,  make  it  one  of  the  most  frightful  animals  in  tho 
world.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  natives  are  afraid  to  encoun- 
ter them  even  when  armed.  Tho  skeleton  of  one,  in  possession  of 
tho  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston,  is  supposed  to  be  five  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  with  its  flesh,  thick  skin  and  the  long  shaggy 
hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  must  have  been  nearly  four  feet 
across  the  shoulders.  The  natives  say  it  is  ferocious,  and  invaria- 
bly gives  battle  when  it  meets  a  single  person.  It  is  said  they  will 
wrest  a  musket  from  the  hands  of  a  man  and  crush  the  barrel  be- 
tween their  jaws,  and  there  is  nothing,  judging  from  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws,  or  the  size  of  their  teeth,  that  renders  such  a  thing  im- 
probable. The  common  African  chimpanzee  abounds  in  all  parts 
of  Western  Africa.  Those  of  Southern  Guinea  are  not  so  large 
as  those  higher  up  the  coast.  It  is  the  nearest  approximation  to 
tho  human  species  of  any  of  the  monkey  family.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  is  mild  and  sociable  in  disposition,  and  gives  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  strong  personal  attachments.  Its  character 
and  habits  are  so  well  known  that  we  do  not  feel  it  important  to 
give  it  a  more  extended  account. — New  York  Star. 
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Recollections  of  a  Zouave  before  Sebastopol.  Translated  from  tho  French 
by  Mrs.  M.  Harrison  Robinson.  Philadelphia:  Hayes  &,  Zell.  1856.  18mo. 
pp.  300. 

The  extracts  from  this  work  which  we  had  seen  in  foreign  papers^  excited  a 
curiosity  which  a  perusal  of  this  version  has  fully  gratified.  It  is  a  lively, 
graphic  and  dashing  narrative,  not  without  a  touch  of  blague,  giving  a  perfect 
picture  of  that  unique  corps,  the  world-renowned  French  Zouaves.  It  is  tho- 
roughly readable,  from  title-page  to  colophon.  For  sale  by  Wliittemore,  Nilea 
&  Hall. 

Robert  Graham.  A  sequel  to  "  Linda,"  by  Mrs.  Caroline  LEe  Hintz.  Phila- 
delphia: T.  B.  Peterson    1856.    12mo.  pp.256. 

The  readers  of  "  Linda,  or  the  Young  Pilot  of  the  Eelle  Creole,''  one  of  the 
most  graceful  productions  of  a  pen  that  will  delight  them  no  more,  will  be 
gratified  to  peruse  the  continuation  of  that  charming  story,  which  is  concluded 
in  tbe  same  spirit,  and  which  is  quite  as  interesting.  For  sale  by  A.  Williams 
&  Co.,  100  Washington  Street. 

Western  Border  Life  :  or,  What  Fanny  Hunter  saw  and  heard  in  Kanzas  and 
Missouri.    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson.    1856.    12mo.  pp.  408. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  enough  to  draw  attention  to  it.    How  faithfully  life 

on  the  frontier  and  in  the  new  territory  is  depicted,  we  are  incompetent  to  tell. 

The  book  undertakes  to  delineate  the  "  efforts  of  a  faithful  Christian  teacher 

from  New  England  to  do  good  among  her  pupils."    For  sale  by  Whittemore, 

Niles  &  Hall. 

The  Life  of  General  Daniel  Morgan  of  the  Virginia  Line,  U.S.A.  By 
James  Graham.  New  York:  Dsrby  &  Jackson.  1856.  12mo.  pp.475. 
The  name  of  Morgan  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  on  the  long  list  of  our 
revolutionary  heroes,  and  his  unexaggerated  efforts  read  like  a  romance.  Tho 
life  before  us  is  well  written,  and  embraces  a  general  view  of  the  stirring  aad 
glorious  times  in  which  the  gallant  general  lived  and  did  his  part.  A  flue  por- 
trait of  the  hero  faces  the  title-page.    For  sale  by  Sauborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

Victoria,  or  The  World  Overcome.  By  Caroline  Cuesebro'.  New  York:  Der- 
by &  Jackson.    1856.    12mo.  pp.  465. 

We  think  the  public  will  decide  that  this  is  the  best  work  yet  from  the  pen 
of  our  popular  American  authoress.  It  is  interesting  as  a  narrative,  pure  and 
lofty  in  its  tone,  and  abounding  with  vividly  drawn  characters.  We  predict 
an  extensive  sale  for  it. 

New  Music.  We  have  received  from  Henry  Tolman,  153  Washington  Street, 
"Old  Friends  and  Old  Times,"  a  ballad,  ''Song  of  Washington's  Men," 
"  Springfield  City  Hall  Polka,"  "  Evening  Party  Waltz,"  and  "  Children's  Party 
Waltz." 

Feathers  from  a  Moulting  Musb.  By  Henry  J.  Sargent,  "  Residuary  Lega- 
tee of  the  late  Walter  Anonjm."  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1854. 
These  very  clever  poems,  many  of  them  humorous,  seem  to  grow  in  favor 
with  the  public.  There  is  an  ease  aud  grace  in  tho  versification,  a  geniality 
and  purity  in  tbe  sentiment,  which  commend  them  to  all  tastes.  Those  firet 
print  offerings  of  a  native  genius  lead  us  to  expect  other  and  yet  more  success- 
ful productions 

The  Life  of  George  Washington.  By  .1.  T.  Headley.  Illustrated.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribncr.    1856.    8vo.    pp.  477. 

The  life  of  tho  Father  of  his  Country  cannot  be  too  often  written.  Each 
year  that  rolls  over  our  heads  adds  to  the  value  of  his  example  and  the  impor 
tanceof  his  counsels.  The  work  before  us  is  done  in  the  best  vein  of  a  pictu- 
resque and  graphic  writer,  and  is  embellished  by  a  line  authentic  portrait 
and  by  numerous  illustrative  engravings  executed  in  a  high  style  of  art.  It 
deserves  and  will  receive  an  extensive  sal-.  For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 
100  Washington  Street. 
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FLYING  PRO  AS 
OF  THE  LADKONE  ISLANDS. 

The  accompanying  picture  re- 
presents the  peculiar  boats  (proas) 
used  by  the  La<lrone  islanders, 
with  their  slender  hulls  and  huge 
triangular  sails,  managed  by  the 
natives  with  great  adroitness.  To 
the  mariner  accustomed  to  Euro- 
pean rigs,  a  fleet  of  these  queer 
craft  hurrying  along  shore  affords 
a  singular  spectacle.  All  the  navi- 
gators who  made  known  to  us  the 
existence  of  groups  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  the.  Indian  and  other 
oceans,  accompanied  their  narra- 
tives with  descriptions  of  the  canoes 
or  other  kinds  of  boats  in  use 
among  the  natives  ;  and  means  are 
thus  afforded  for  observing  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  ingenuity  is 
brought  to  bear  on  such  matters. 
Whether  each  nation  or  tribe  made 
its  own  discoveries,  and  applied  its 
own  inventive  skill,  or  whether  one 
borrowed  ideas  from  another  and 
modified  them  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, can  now  hardly  bo 
known ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
both  causes  led  to  the  production 
of  the  object  in  view.  The  proa  2 
we  have  delineated  is  used  among  \ 
the  Ladrones  and  <  other  eastern 
islands.  In  the  account  of  An- 
son's voyage,  this  proa  is  spoken 
of  with  •  marked  commendation. 
"  -Whether  we  consider  its  aptitude 
to  the  particular  navigation  of  these 
islands,  or  the  uncommon  simplici-  ^ 
ty  and  ingenuity  of  its  fabric  and 
contrivance,  or  the  extraordinary 
Telocity  with  which  it  moves,  we 
shall  find  it  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion, and  meriting  a  place  among 
the  mechanical  productions  of  the 
most  civilized  nations."  The  proa 
seems  to  be  constructed  on  a  prin- 
ciple the  very  reverse  of  American 

vessels ;  for,  while  we  make  the  head  of  the  vessel  different  from 
the  stern,  and  the  two  sides  alike,  the  proa  has  the  head  and  stern 
alike,  but  the  two  sides  different.  There  is  one  side  of  the  vessel 
which  is  intended  always  to  be  kept  to  leeward,  and  this  is  flat, 
whereas  the  other  side  is  rounded.  To  prevent  her  oversetting, 
which  is  liable  to  happen  from  her  narrowness  of  beam,  and  the 
straitness  of  her  leeward  side,  there  is  a  frame  extending  from  her 
to  windward,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  log,  shapeil  like  a 
small  boat,  and  made  hollow.  The  weight  of  the  frame  is  intend- 
ed to  balance  the  proa,  and  the  small  boat,  by  its  buoyancy,  pre- 
vents the  oversetting.  The  body  of  the  proa  is  made  of  two 
pieces  joined  endwise,  and  sewed  together  with  bark — there  being 
no  iron  used  about  her;  it  is  always  about  two  inches  thick  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  one  at  the  gunwale.  The  proa  generally  car- 
ries six  or  seven  men,  two  of  them  placed  in  the  head  and  stern  to 
steer  the  vessel  alternately  with  a  paddle,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  going ;  the  other  men  being  employed  in  baling 
out  the  water  which  she  accidentally  ships,  or  in  setting  and  trim- 
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ming  the  sail.  The  peculiar  construction  of  these  vessels  arises  out 
of  the  sort  of  navigation  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  La- 
drones  are  a  string  of  islands  lying  nearly  north  and  south  of  each 
other,  and  the  proas  have  scarcely  to  follow  any  other  points  of 
the  compass  than  these  two  in  maintaining  intercourse  between 
one  island  and  another.  Either  end  of  the  vessel  may  at  pleasure 
make  the  head,  and  thus,  by  simply  shifting  the  sail,  it  may  go  to 
and  fro  without  ever  "  putting  about  "  or  turning  round.  By  the 
flatness  of  their  lee  side  and  small  breadth,  they  are  able  to  be 
much  nearer  the  wind  than  other  vessels.  They  have  been  known 
to  progress,  when  a  brisk  tradewind  was  with  them,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  honr,  and  their  amazing  swiftness  has  earned  for 
them  the  name  of  "  flying  proas." 

WASHINGTON  STREET,  IIOHOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  our  number  of  September  6th,  we  presented  a  general  view 
of  Hohoken,  taken  from  the  river,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  sketch 
of  the  place.    We  now  add  a  view  of  Washington  Street  from 


the  pencil  of  the  same  artist — Mr. 
Hill.  Hoboken  is  laid  out  with 
great  taste  and  liberality,  and  the 
streets  are  planted  with  shade  trees. 
That  in  our  view  is  the  principal 
business  street.  The  prominent 
buildings  delineated  are  the  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  and  one  of  the  armo- 
ries. In  front  of  the  latter,  a  New 
York  city  company,  on  a  target 
excursion,  accompanied  by  Dod- 
worth's  band,  is  halted.  During 
the  fall,  hundreds  of  corps  come 
over  from  New  York  for  target  and 
battalion  exercises.  There  is  great 
military  spirit  in  New  Ywk,  and 
the  emulation  among  the  volun 
teer  companies  brings  their  drill  as 
near  perfection  as  possible. 

THE  LAKE  OK  GENEVA. 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lake 
Leman,  presented  on  the  next  page, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
celebrated  of  European  lakes.  The 
picture  before  us  delineates  as  far 
as  engraving  can,  one  of  the  most 
striking  portions  of  this  vast  inland 
mirror,  reflecting  the  magnificent 
theatre  of  mountains  that  rise  un- 
til their  snow-capped  summits  blend 
with  the  very  clouds.    The  build- 
ings stretching  along  in  the  middle 
distance,  add  greatly  to  the  pictur- 
esque effect  ot  this  truly  magical 
scene.     This  lake   lies  between 
Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian 
States.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent. Its  length  is  forty-five  miles, 
while  its  breadth  varies  from  one 
to  ten.    It  is  1230  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  984 
feet.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Rhone 
from  east  to  west,  and  receives  the 
Dranse,  Venoge  and  other  small 
rivers.    Its  waters  are  noted  for 
their  deep  cerulean  blue  color. 
They  abound  in  fish.    This  mag- 
nificent sheet  of  water  is  never  frozen  over.    It  presents  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  at  times,  when  it  rises  from  one  to  five  feet, 
this  remarkable  elevation  lasting  only  about  half  an  hour.    It  has 
formed  the  subject  of  many  paintings  and  poems,  but  none  of  the 
latter  attain  the  beauty  of  the  well-remembered  stanzas  in  Child 
Harold's  Pilgrimage. "  I>uring  Lord  Byron's  stay  in  Switzerland, 
he  took  up  his  resilience  at  the  Campagne  Diodati,  in  the  village 
of  Coligny.    It  stands  at  the  top  of  a  sloping  vineyard,  the  win- 
dows inside  presenting  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  city  of  Gen- 
eva.   To  his  evening  excarsions  on  the  lake,  we  owe  those  stanzas 
commencing  with  an  invocation  to  the  lake : 

"  Clear,  placid  I*eman !  thy  contra* ted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth  •  t enabled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Pounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  1  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved." 
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[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 
COMTEK  TM  E  N  T. 

B7  WM.  RODERICK  LAWRENCE. 

But  few  the  hearts  whcro  true  content 

Doth  in  its  fullness  dwell. 
And  few  there  be  who  rightly  prizo 

Its  calm  and  holy  spell. 

To  its  possessor  it  is  more 
Than  all  the  gems  of  earth  : 

It  is  a  rare  and  blessed  gift, 
And  owns  a  heave  oly  birth. 

We  may  be  rich  without  the  wealth 

That  falls  to  some  below ; 
We  may  be  poor,  yet  millions  own, 

As  earthly  riches  go. 

But  he  who  true  contentment  feels, 

However  low  his  lot, 
Bears  in  bis  heart  a  jewel  rare, 

That  will  forsako  him  not. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  TUTOR'S  NIECE. 

BT  WILLIAM    1  .  OLIVER. 

I  was  just  seventeen  years  old  when  my  father  entrusted  me  to 
the  care  of  Parson  Atherton,  au  old  friend  of  his.  He  lived  in  a 
rural  district,  far  away  from  the  temptations  of  the  busy  town,  in 
a  quiet  embowered  parsonage,  from  whence  he  rarely  emerged, 
except  to  give  his  usual  Sabbath  sermons.  To  all  appearance,  the 
gentle  old  man  was  as  innocent  of  world  knowledge  as  his  young 
pupil ;  and  had  there  not  been  a  Mrs.  Atherton,  one  would  have 
doubted  whether  the  placid  flow  of  his  existence  had  ever  been 
stirred  by  any  emotion  whatever.  But  that  he  had  a  wife,  and 
the  fact  that  she  at  least  had  felt  something  more  than  mere  ripples 
on  her  sea  of  love,  were  proofs  that  some  time — long  back  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  great  past — Mr.  Atherton 'a  life  had  been 
buoyed  up  into  hope,  or  swayed  by  ambition  for  one  he  lo^cd. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  they  had  settled  down  in  a  passive  calm  now. 
Nothing  on  his  part  ever  took  place  more  important  than  the  dull 
lesson  from  Cicoro  or  Horace,  which  he  drilled  into  me,  or  the 
duller  sermons  which  he  drilled  into  his  rustic  parishioners.  Noth- 
ing on  hers  more  grand  than  the  autumnal  pickling  and  preserv- 
ing, or  the  tying  up  of  her  roses  and  honeysuckles.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  and  surely  this  place — this  very  Long- 
wood  Parsonage — was  Eden  itself.  But  alas  !  Adam  had  grown 
old  and  infirm,  and  Eve,  though  a  good  deal  younger  than  Adam, 
was  certainly  not  the  "  fairest  of  her  daughters." 

They  were  very  kind  to  me.  I  can  remember  that.  Whatever  of 
wrong  or  blame  may  be  attached  to  me — Hamilton  Lockhart — that 
of  forgetting  friends  or  favors  is  not  among  my  transgressions.  I 
loved  the  kind  old  man  very  dearly,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Mad- 
am Atherton  did  not  claim  as  large  a  share  in  my  youthful  heart 
as  her  good  husband.  Everything  which  she  could  do,  or  cause  her 
neat-handed  servant  girl,  Nannie,  to  do  for  me,  was  done.  My 
chamber  was  as  sweet  as  the  mountain  heather,  with  lavender  and 
dried  rose  leaves,  my  wardrobe  neatly  kept,  the  handsomest  flow- 
ers and  finest  fruits  at  my  disposal,  and  freedom  to  read  in  the 
cosiest  corner  I  could  find. 

Those  were  rare  days  !  I  wonder  now  that  I  did  not  linger 
more  fondly  over  them,  and  feel  that  nothing  brighter  or  happier 
could  ever  come  up  to  me  in  life  again  I  The  morning  lesson, 
rendered  easy  by  the  masterly  teaching  Mr.  Atherton  gave  me, 
the  two  following  hours  before  onr  simple,  early  dinner,  in  which  I 
helped  Mrs.  Atherton  shell  peas  or  pare  apples,  and  listened  to  her 
stories  of  old  times  ;  the  after  dinner  stretch,  not  sleep,  in  the  cool, 
shaded  alcove,  with  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  song  of 
birds  in  my  ear,  and  the  fretted  network  of  green  leaves  and 
branches  above  mo,  where  the  stray  sunbeams  only  partially  came 
in,  and  a  perfect  bower  of  roses  around  me  ;  the  sweet  rustic  repast 
which  Nannie  always  spread  beneath  the  trees,  when  the  weather 
would  permit ;  the  moonlight  sail  on  the  little  stream,  in  which 
I  was  proud  to  show  my  seamanship  to  the  two  venerable  friends 
who  accompanied  me — yes,  those  were  rare  days  indeed  ;  and  yet 
they  were  as  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  tho  bewildering  dream 
that  followed  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  did  not  tire  of  these  simple  joys. 
Whether  it  was  that  out  in  the  illimitable  future  there  stood  a 
shape,  a  destiny,  that  I  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  would  never 
be  approached  nor  hurried,  I  seemed  to  wait  passively  the  time 
when  it  should  come  to  me,  or  I  should  unconsciously  bo  drifted 
up  to  it,  I  know  not.  But  despite  my  youth,  and  tho  impatience 
natural  to  it,  I  was  waiting  for  it  very  calmly. 

Sometimes  it  had  a  glory  around  its  brows,  and  then  it  seemed 
farther  off ;  but  often  it  wore  a  look  of  gentle  dependence,  and  of 
patient  hope,  as  if  it,  too,  was  waiting  for  time  to  bring  two  souls 
together,  which,  after  that  meeting,  were  never  to  be  parted  again. 

You  will  say  these  were  schoolboy  fancies ;  but  if  so,  why  did 
they  grow  stronger,  and  become  invested  with  a  higher  faith  and  a 
more  enduring  presence,  as  I  ripened  into  manliness  ?  Why  did  I 
believe  in  it,  firmer  and  firmer,  as  the  devotee  believes  in  his  patron 
saint,  or  the  spiritualist  in  his  guardian  angel  ?  Why  did  not  tho 
conviction  ever  come  to  me,  as  my  mind  and  understanding  ma- 
tured, that  I  had  been  cherishing  a  mere  fancy — a  deception — a 
chimera ! 

No ;  each  year  deepened  my  faith  in  the  coming  fate  which 
always  wore  so  sweet  an  aspect  in  my  eyes.  And  had  it  not 
seemed  like  dragging  down  my  angel  into  a  mere  common  mortal, 


I  might  almost  have  embodied  my  ideal,  or  at  least  hoped  to  have 
done  so,  in  the  person  of  Madam  Atherton 's  niece,  whom  she  was 
now  daily  and  hourly  expecting  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her — 
for  both  father  and  mother  had  died  abroad,  and  left  their  only 
child  to  the  protection  and  care  of  my  tutor  and  his  wife. 

I  thought  a  groat  deal  about  the  new  comer.  Sho  did  not  take 
the  place  of  tho  dweller  in  my  thoughts  ;  but  she  had  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, and  I  could  think  of  her  differently — more  like  a  human 
and  less  like  a  supernatural  being.  Moreover,  this  one  had  ft 
name,  and  I  could  identify  her,  too,  through  another's  vision. 
Madam  Atherton  had  seen  her  niece,  although  sho  was  then  a 
niero  child,  and  I  could  not  blsnd  my  glorious  shadow  with  the 
large  staring  eyes,  gipsey  skin  and  irregular  features,  which  sho 
laughingly  owned  were  her  niece's  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
person,  scarcely  improved,  she  thought  they  could  be,  by  her  threo 
years'  residence  in  tho  West  India  islands,  where  her  father,  a  rich 
Scotchman,  had  resided,  and  where  his  wife  and  child  had  joined 
him.  Tho  fever  which  spared  tho  daughter,  had  not  been  so  mer- 
ciful to  the  parents ;  and  Flora  Ballantyne  was  now  coming  to  tho 
parsonage,  with  little  more  than  a  remnant  of  her  father's  wealth — 
perhaps  barely  enough  to  pay  her  board. 

"  But  wc  shall  never  mind  that,  Master  Hamilton,"  said  the  old 
lady  ;  "  my  sister's  child  would  be  welcome  without  a  penny,  as 
well  to  Mr.  Atherton  as  to  myself.  She  will  be  like  a  daughter  to 
us  both  ;  and  surely  sho  will  not  forsake  us  in  our  old  age,  if  wc 
protect  her  youth." 

The  sympathies  of  a  youth  of  twenty  are  not  hard  to  be  roused 
when  the  subject  is  a  young  lady ;  and  I  delighted  Madam  Ather- 
ton by  my  ready  appreciation  of  the  new  treasure  she  was  about 
to  receive,  promised  my  assistanco  in  trying  to  make  Miss  Ballan- 
tyne's  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  won  her  admiration  the  very  next 
day,  by  a  new  coat  of  paint  which  I  gave  my  boat,  and  the  new 
brass  collar  which  I  fastened  around  Hector's  neck.  She  took 
both  as  compliments  to  her  niece. 

For  my  own  part,  I  found  myself  stopping  short  in  my  Latin 
translation,  with  the  words  "staring  eyes,  gipsey  skin  "  on  my  lips, 
which  I  took  care  should  not  reach  tho  ears  of  Mr.  Atherton,  who 
sat  writing  out  his  Sunday  discourse,  perfectly  unconscious  of  his 
pupil's  wandering  thoughts ;  and,  in  his  simple  way,  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  great  Bible  until  he  found  the  passage  he  needed. 

Wo  were  not  expecting  Miss  Ballantyne  very  soon,  for  word 
came  that  sho  would  first  visit  an  old  schoolfellow  at  South- 
borough.  When,  therefore,  the  Longwood  stage  came  dashing 
and  tumbling  down  the  hill  opposite  our  house,  disappeared  into 
the  valley,  and  was  again  seen  through  tho  trees,  lumbering  slowly 
up  the  ascent  that  led  to  Longwood  parsonage,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  advent  of  the  Scotch  maiden,  but  rather  believed  it 
to  be  some  member  of  my  own  family  paying  mo  a  hurried  visit 
on  the  way  from  town. 

I  stood,  therefore,  on  the  receptive,  thinking  only  to  see  brother 
Charles,  or  perhaps  only  John,  my  father's  head  clerk,  who  some- 
times came  to  settle  my  board  bills,  when  the  stage  drew  up  with 
a  jerk,  the  driver  dismounted  and  pulled  down  the  step,  and  took 
in  his  arms  a  small,  light  figure  closely  veiled  and  draped  in  deep 
mourning.  I  stood  aside,  awkwardly  enough,  and  let  Mr.  Ather- 
ton take  my  place;  ami  for  the  next  half  hour  I  was  seeking 
Madam  Atherton  among  the  shrubberies,  down  in  the  orchard, 
and  finally  in  old  Katy  Jewsbury's  cottage.  By  that  time  I  found 
that  there  would  be  no  further  sight  of  the  now  comer  until  the 
next  morning;  and  I  retired  to  my  room,  where  I  lay  watching 
the  moonbeams  playing  on  tho  brook,  and  wondering  what  strange 
beauty  Flora  Ballantyne's  face  might  have  grown  into  since  her 
childhood  ;  and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  two  distinct  figures  stand- 
ing afar  off  in  the  mist,  and  finally  blending  into  ono. 

Tho  next  morning  I  was  up  bright  and  early ;  but  on  going 
down  Jp  the  pretty  stream  which  ran  by  Longwood  parsonage,  I 
found  that  our  guest  had  preceded  me.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
green  bank  of  the  stream,  and  playing  with  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  she  dipped  into  the  sparkling  water. 

"  Miss  Flora  Ballantyne  !"  I  said,  inquiringly;  for  I  had  come 
unaware  upon  her  seclusion,  and  I  could  not  retreat. 

"Just  so,"  said  tin  maiden  ;  "  and  this  is  Mr.  Lockhart,  I  sup- 
pose." 

I  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  sat  down  beside  her ;  and  when 
we  returned  to  the  breakfast  table,  it  was  w  ith  a  friendship  already 
begun  and  considerably  advanced.  For  wo  had  talked  nearly  two 
hours  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  had  discovered  a  wonderful 
similarity  of  opinion  and  sentiments  ;  and  the  formal  introduction 
which  Mrs.  Atherton  had  been  anticipating  for  wetks,  was  fairly 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

"  Well,  Hamilton,  does  Flora  look  as  I  described  her  to  you  !" 
said  good,  simple  Mrs.  Atherton,  as  I  drew  a  chair  for  the  lady, 
and  boldly  seated  myself  beside  her. 

I  pretended  to  look  at  her  niece  somewhat  narrowly,  as  if  her 
looks  had  not  had  any  placo  in  my  thoughts  before. 

"  She  certainly  docs  not  resemble  the  people  of  her  father's 
country,"  I  answered,  after  mature  deliberation. 

"  Very  true,"  said  Madam  Atherton,  "  my  sister  lost  all  her 
blue-eyed  and  auburn-haired  children,  and  only  this  'gipscy- 
skinned  maiden '  survives." 

I  looked  again,  and  the  bright,  eloquent  blood  was  struggling 
up  through  the  dark  skin,  and  beneath  the  black,  glorious  eyes ; 
and  the  red  lips  parted  into  a  smile,  that  showed  such  magnificent 
teeth,  as  one  sees  but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  She  did  not  then 
resent  the  term  of  gipsey.  I  knew  then  that  she  was  sweet-tem- 
pered, for  dark  girls  are  sometimes  irritable  and  sensitive  as  to 
their  peculiar  tinge ;  and  she  was  so  dark,  that  she  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  genuine  West  Indian. 

I  liked  her  for  this  ;  and  indeed  onr  breakfast  was  not  over  be- 
fore we  all  seemed  happily  to  grow  into  the  belief,  that  she  was  to 


be  the  great  acquisition  to  our  family  circle — was  to  fill  up  the 
niche  in  the  household  so  long  empty,  and,  in  short,  that  none  of 
us  could  ever  do  without  her  agaiu.  She  fell  into  her  place  as 
pupil  to  my  instructor  in  the  most  natural  way  ;  told  him  that  she 
wished  to  rub  up  her  school  learning;  and,  with  the  most  exqui- 
site little  aprons,  she  commenced  helping  Mrs.  Atherton  and 
Nannie  with  the  housework,  doing  all  the  parts  that  required  most 
perseverance  and  energy,  and  again  copying  for  her  uncle  with 
tho  zeal  of  a  regular  literary  fag. 

I  looked  to  see  her  tire  herself  out,  and  go  back  to  unmitigated 
fine  ladyism.  Not  she !  She  was  too  much  engrossed  in  it  to 
weary,  and  nothing  seemed  to  trouble  or  fatigue  her.  She  was 
always  cool,  always  ready,  and  never  in  haste,  nor  out  of  temper. 

"  How  had  aunt  Atherton  lived  without  her  so  long  V  she  asked 
one  day  ;  and  the  good  old  lady  said,  earnestly,  "  How,  indeed?" 

Among  all  these  pleasant  things  was  one  that  troubled  me.  She 
received  letters  constantly  from  some  one  who  wrote  a  beautiful 
hand,  evidently  a  gentleman's.  As  I  was  tho  one  who  attended 
to  taking  the  family  letters  from  the  post-office,  I  often  saw  the 
quick  blush  that  came  to  her  cheek  when  that  particular  hand- 
writing was  presented  to  her  eye.  She  never  entrusted  me  with 
any  in  return ;  but  while  I  was  engaged  in  my  morning  lesson,  she 
generally  went  down  to  the  village,  I  could  not  doubt  for  what 
purpose.  It  was  coming  upon  me  slowly,  but  not  less  terribly, 
that  Flora  Ballantyne  had  a  lover !  And  equally  slow  and  terrible 
was  the  fact,  that  I  could  no  longer  deny  to  my  soul  that  I  loved 
her  with  the  deepest  and  strongest  love  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable. 

I  struggled  madly  with  this  new  trouble  which  had  come  upon 
mo.  I  felt  that  a  wrong  had  been  done  me ;  that  here,  in  this 
quiet,  peaceful  home,  a  being  had  been  sent  to  me  without  any  act 
of  my  own,  formed,  as  it  seemed,  expressly  for  me  alone,  and  yet 
that  I  was  scarcely  to  look  at  her  fare,  and  feel  how  intimatelv 
our  beings  were  united,  before  the  tic  was  to  be  severed,  and  wc 
were  to  become  as  nothing  to  each  other !  This  was  mad  reason- 
ing enough,  but  I  was  new  to  heart  conflicts  then,  and  I  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  and  keep  in  check  the  deep,  loud  throbs  that 
came  swelling  like  billows  from  the  tide  of  my  overpowering 
passion. 

I  was  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  ono  evening,  just  as  tho 
daylight  had  departed,  and  the  broad,  round  moon  had  shown  its 
rim  above  the  horizon.  My  boat  lay  there  ready  to  bo  launched, 
and  Hector  was  impatient  to  spring  in.  I  rose  languidly,  and 
prepared  to  cast  olf  the  rope  by  which  I  had  fastened  it  to  an 
upright  post. 

"  Let  mo  go  with  you,  Hamilton,"  said  the  voice  of  Miss  Bal- 
lantyne behind  me.  I  had  been  thinking  of  her,  and  must  have 
blushed  like  a  girl,  as  I  turned  to  her ;  but  I  courteously  placed 
her  in  the  boat  and  sat  down  near  her,  while  Hector,  according  to 
custom,  bad  his  head  in  her  lap.  I  was  cold  and  embarrassed, 
and  she  evidently  noticed  it. 

"  Wc  have  beautiful  moonlight  sails  on  our  Scottish  streams," 
she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  I  remcml>cr  some  in  which  joy  and  sor- 
row arc  so  intimately  blended  with  their  memory,  that  I  cannot 
tell  which  has  the  pre-eminence." 

"  Your  recollection  of  your  mountain  home,  Miss  Ballantyne, 
seems  always  more  vivid  than  your  recent  residence  in  the  islands." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  and  far  more  pleasant.  When  I  tell  you  that 
my  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  parents  all  died  after  we  left 
Scotland,  you  will  not  wonder  that  those  islands  seem  to  me  lik» 
one  vast  grave." 

"  Enough.  I  entreat  you  not  to  recall  it  again.  I  was  almost 
rude  to  mako  the  remark ;  but  as  it  was  inadvertent,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  forgive  me." 

Of  course  she  said  even-thing  kind,  but  wc  had  a  painful  and 
constrained  meeting,  until  as  we  were  about  to  step  on  shore  at 
the  little  sort  of  cove  where  I  sheltered  my  boat,  Flora's  foot 
slipped,  and  she  went  backward  with  her  face  falling  forward  into 
the  water.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  take  her  up  and 
bear  her  to  the  house  in  my  arms,  Hector  following  with  his  loud- 
est bark.  They  had  all  retired,  but  I  ran  to  my  bedroom  anil 
brought  blankets,  and  laid  her  on  a  settle  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
poured  wine  into  her  mouth,  and  finally  restored  her.  She  had 
fainted  from  striking  her  knee  against  a  stone,  and  it  now  pained 
her  terribly.  I  called  her  aunt,  and  ran  off  for  the  doctor,  who 
decided  that  it  was  an  injury  which  would  probably  confine  her 
some  days  to  the  house.    It  did  so  for  weeks. 

During  this  illness  my  relations  with  Flora  were  of  tho  most 
genial  nature.  I  waited  on  her  almost  constantly.  She  was  not 
carried  up  stairs,  but  a  bed  was  brought  down  for  her  every  night, 
and  her  aunt  or  Nannie  slept  on  the  couch.  In  the  morning,  after 
6ho  was  dressed,  either  her  uncle  or  myself  would  take  her  in  our 
arms  and  carry  her  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  she  remained 
until  after  tea,  when  she  would  be  carried  back  to  the  parlor  again. 
No  queen  on  the  throne  ever  met  with  more  homage ;  no  one 
ever  more  graciously  acknowledged  it.  The  fruit,  flowers,  game, 
fish  and  fowl  that  were  brought  to  her  from  the  village,  would 
have  supplied  many  a  summer  boarding-place  through  the  season. 
She  pleased  herself  by  selecting  it  for  the  sick  and  poor,  who 
fared  all  the  better  for  her  temporary  illness. 

"  Take  this  down  to  old  Katy  Jewsbury,  please,  dear  Hamil- 
ton," she  said  to  me  one  evening,  when  she  had  sent  all  the  family 
out  on  similar  errands.  She  had  never  called  me  so  before,  and  I 
was  half  glad,  half  sorry  to  hear  it  now.  Glad— if  indeed  1  could 
be  forever  dear  to  her  heart  in  the  way  in  which  she  alone  wag 
dear  to  me  ;  sorry,  if  the  word  was  only  prompted  by  sisterly  ten- 
derness for  one  who  had  so  watched  and  tended  her. 

"  No,  Flora,  I  shall  not  leave  you  alone.  Wait  till  Nannie  comes 
back,  and  I  will  :end  her.    See,  she  is  coming  now  with  a  letter." 

It  was  for  Flora,  and  the  well-known  hand  was  npon  it.  How 
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I  hated  it !  She  blushed  as  usual  in  taking  it,  and  laid  it  by.  I 
left  her  to  read  it  if  she  wished,  but  when  I  returned  from  the  gar- 
den, from  whence  I  brought  her  some  fresh  roses,  tho  letter  lay  on 
her  couch  with  tho  seal  unbroken.  I  looked  at  her.  She  had 
grown  paler  and  more  shadowy  since  her  injury ;  and  when  I  had 
placed  the  little  chaplet  of  rosebnds  around  her  brow,  I  fancied 
that  she  resembled  that  shape  which  my  boyish  fancy  had  some- 
times pictured  as  belonging  to  mo,  or  linked  some  way  with  my 
fortunes.    I  could  not  help  telling  her  of  it. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  fate,  Hamilton  f"  she  asked. 

"I  do." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  not  snffer  it  to  come  along  as  it  listeth, 
and  not  give  way  to  vain  struggles  in  attempting  to  hasten  its 
approach." 

What  could  she  mean  ?  Had  she  so  truly  guessed  my  state, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  my  ever  making  any  revelation  of  my 
feelings  towards  her,  oven  if  the  time  should  appear  to  have  ar- 
rived ?  Sho  laid  her  hand  upon  tho  letter,  the  sight  of  which 
brought  up  all  my  wrath  again.  How  was  I  ever  to  wait  patiently 
for  a  fate  which  that  handwriting  could  at  any  time  turn  into 
misery  1    O,  Flora !  Flora ! 

I  leaned  my  hoad  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  resolutely  away 
from  her.  My  heart  was  growing  hard  towards  her.  At  that 
moment  sho  seemed  born  to  be  my  evil  destiny — she,  so  young, 
so  beautiful,  so  much  like  tho  being  I  had  hoped  for  as  my  good 
genius,  my  guardian  angel,  my  shadow  in  tho  distance,  brought 
near  and  enveloped  in  a  robe  of  light  that  dazzlod  whilo  it  charmed 
mo. 

In  turning  around  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  and  saw  that 
she  was  in  tears.  I  was  melted  down  at  once.  Flora,  weeping, 
was  a  sight  I  could  not  well  bear;  and  before  I  knew  it — as  I 
firmly  believe,  before  oither  of  us  knew  what  we  were  about — we 
were  weeping  together  on  each  othor's  shouldor,  I  kneeling  by  her 
couch. 

"  This  is  worse  than  folly,"  I  said,  as  I  started  from  that  pos- 
ture "  I  will  fool  myself  no  longer.  Flora  Ballantyne,  do  you 
return  tho  true  love  which  you  know  now  that  I  bear  you,  or  are 
you  bound  to  tho  writer  of  that  letter?  Speak  one  word — yes  or 
no !" 

She  was  frightened.  She  had  novcr  seen  me  vehement,  or  even 
roused  before,  and  she  could  not  well  bear  it  now.  She  was 
weak,  too,  from  suffering.  Sho  drooped  under  my  passionate 
words,  and  seemed  to  be  weeping  again. 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  her  uncle  and  aunt.  They  did 
not  notico  anything,  and  only  excused  their  long  absence — were 
sorry  to  have  kept  Hamilton  in  so  long.  I  wont  out  quickly,  and 
saw  her  no  more  that  night.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  she 
was  grave  and  silent.  It  was  Sunday,  and  as  Mrs.  Atherton 
never  had  dinner  cooked  on  that  day,  I  proposed  to  her  privately, 
that  sho  should  let  Nannio  go  as  usual,  and  I  would  stay  with 
Flora. 

"  But  how  will  they  get  along  with  the  singing,  dear  1"  said  my 
simple  old  friend. 

"  O,  well  enough.  Charlio  Anstin  is  in  town  to  day,  and  will 
be  there.    Lot  Nannie  go ;  sho  has  been  quite  confined  lately." 

"Ah,  I  sco,  you  aro  lazy  to-day,  and  want  a  nap  in  my  hus- 
band's rocking-chair." 

"  Well,  do  let  mo  have  it."    And  she  consented. 

How  vividly  that  glorious  Sabbath  morning  comes  back  to  me ! 
The  range  of  hills  opposito  our  house,  and  seen  only  through  a 
loophole  which  I  had  cut  through  tho  shrubbery,  stood  covered 
witli  trees,  and  forming  almost  a  perfect  amphitheatre ;  whilo  be- 
low lay  tho  broad  basin  of  our  beautiful  lakelet,  as  wo  sometimes 
called  tho  brook,  when  swollen  by  rain  to  an  unusual  size.  As 
the  belt  of  trees  cut  sharply  against  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky, 
every  branch  seemed  pencilled  there  by  the  hand  of  a  mightier 
artist  than  man ;  while  from  the  southwest  were  rising  a  few  milk- 
white  clouds,  whoso  fleecy  edges  varied  and  beautified  the  scene. 

Tho  bell  from  the  village  church  was  calling  the  people  to  wor- 
ship, and  soon  tho  last,  lagging  footstop  had  entered.  I  watched 
it  all  with  my  hand  clasped  in  Flora's,  and  she  returned  the  close 
pressure  of  mine.  The  letter  lay  there  still,  but  now  it  was  un- 
sealed.   I  dreaded  to  break  the  silence  that  lay  about  us. 

"  May  I  havo  faith  in  you,  Flora'"  I  at  length  said.  "  May  I 
believe,  that  whoever  you  loved  when  you  came  here,  you  have 
transferred  it  to  mo  ?  Am  I  too  presumptuous  in  hoping  for  this  ? 
Speak  to  mo,  Flora." 

Sho  could  not,  for  she  was  now  sobbing  violently,  but  she  did 
not  withdraw  her  hand. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  hope,  Flora,  clasp  my  hand  still  tighter." 

She  lingered  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  pressed  my  hand  in 
both  hers.    It  was  enough. 

*#*### 

It  was  late  in  tho  evening  before  Flora  had  finished  her  tale. 
Some  one  kept  breaking  in  and  disturbing  her.  Uncle  Atherton 
thought  she  would  like  to  read  his  sermon,  as  she  could  not  go  to 
church,  and  aunt  Atherton  had  brought  her  the  compliments  of 
half  the  congregation,  and  Nannie  bustled  in,  thinking  she  was 
missed  from  her  post  of  nurse,  and  the  doctor  made  his  special 
Sunday  visit  a  long  one. 

But  I  could  wait  note.  I  could  look  at  that  letter,  and  admiro 
Colonel  Hector  Macdonald's  handwriting  with  perfect  magna- 
nimity. Out  of  her  broken  and  detached  relation,  I  learned  that 
Colonel  Macdonald  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Iato  Mr.  Ballantyne  ; 
that  in  dying,  he  had  told  her  of  his  friend's  proposal  to  marry 
her ;  that  he  had  claimed  no  actual  promise  from  her,  hut  had 
generously  offered  to  wait  her  own  time. 

Within  a  fortnight  she  had  written  him,  that  the  time  could  never 
come ;  and  this  letter,  which  she  had  so  dreaded  to  open,  was  his 
reply.    It  was  a  noble  renunciation  of  her  affections,  which  he 


said  he  never  bad  believed  would  be  bis  ;  assured  her  of  his  con- 
tinued friendship,  and  his  sincere  wishes  for  her  welfare,  and 
begged  her  to  feel  towards  him  and  his  family,  as  if  no  such 
thoughts  or  feelings  had  ever  been. 

"And  why  did  you  writo  the  letter  to  which  this  is  the  answer? 
Answer  me,  Flora  !    I  deserve  this  at  least  from  your  hands." 

"Becauso  already  I  had  learned  that  my  life  must  henceforth  bo 
passed  with  you,  or  nlono." 

I  did  not  question  her  further  that  night.  I  bore  Flora  into  the 
breakfast-room  next  morning  in  my  arms,  stoutly  contested  by 
nncle  Atherton. 

"My  privilege,  my  dear  sir,"  I  said,  "now  and  always." 

"  What  is  the  boy  talking  of,  Flora  !"  said  he.  "  Too  much 
study  is  turning  Hamilton's  brain  ;  he  must  go  away  for  awhile." 

"  Not  until  Flora  gets  well  enough  to  go  with  me,  sir.  We 
shall  then  travel,  I  think." 

"Flora  must  travel,  Hamilton — she  is  a  rich  heiress,  my  boy. 
I  have  a  letter  from  her  father's  bankers,  and  they  say  every 
penny  of  her  property  is  restored,  and  they  wish  to  see  her,  if 
possible." 

Flora  turned  red  and  then  pale. 

"  O,  I  am  so  glad  ! — so  glad  for  you,  Hamilton  I" 

It  was  all  she  could  say ;  but  her  uncle  and  aunt  caught  up  tho 
key-note,  and  said  : 

"  What  is  it  to  Hamilton  V 

"A  great  deal,"  she  answered,  while  her  fine  eyes  glistened 
with  tho  happiness  of  bestowing  upon  those  we  love.  "  I  am  going 
to  marry  Hamilton  \" 

"And  I  am  so  glad  that  I  did  not  know  of  this  fortuno  yester- 
day," said  I. 

We  arc  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  on  the  very  next  day  wo 
start  for  Scotland,  thence  to  the  islands  where  Flora's  property 
lies.  I  am  very  happy.  My  shadow — my  destiny  has  assumed  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  shape.  She  looks  at  me  with  her  clear,  lov- 
ing, trustful  eyes,  as  if  she  had  found  with  me  peace  and  protec- 
tion. Already  she  has  blended  and  becomo  inseparable  from  that 
which  sometimes  camo  between  us. 

We  shall  return ;  but  it  will  be  to  establish  ourselves  perma- 
nently close  to  Longwood  parsonage.  As  long  as  our  venerable 
friends  live,  we  will  nover  give  them  the  deep  pain  of  parting  from 
those  whom  they  ever  call  their  beloved  children.  The  evening  of 
their  days  shall  be  made  serene  and  beautiful  by  our  lovo ;  and 
when  God  calls  them  homo,  we  will  "keep  their  memories  green." 


THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown,  but  the  traveller  slakes  his 
thirst  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  The  gorgeous  palace  of  the  wisest  of 
monarchs,  with  the  cedar,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  and  even  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  hallowed  by  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  himself, 
arc  gone ;  but  Solomon's  reservoirs  are  as  perfect  as  ever.  Of  the 
nncicnt  architecture  of  the  holy  city,  not  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another;  but  the  pool  of  Bethcsda  commands  the  pilgrim's  rever- 
ence to  tho  present  day.  The  columns  of  Pcrsepolis  are  moulder- 
ing into  dust ;  but  its  cisterns  and  aqueducts  remain  to  challenge 
our  admiration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a  mass  of  ruins  ; 
but  tho  Aqua  Claudia  still  pours  into  Rome  its  limpid  stream. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  has  fallen  ; 
but  its  fountain  sparkles  as  freely  in  his  rays,  as  when  thousands 
of  worshippers  thronged  its  holy  colonnades. 

It  may  he  that  London  will  share  the  fate  of  Babylon,  and  noth- 
ing bo  left  to  mark  its  site,  save  the  mounds  of  crumbling  brick- 
work ;  but  the  Thames  will  continue  to  flow  as  it  does  now.  And 
if  any  work  of  art  should  still  rise  over  the  deep  ocean  of  time, 
we  may  well  believe  that  it  will  be  neither  palace  nor  temple,  but 
some  vast  reservoir.  And  if  the  light  of  any  should  still  flash 
through  the  mist  of  antiquity,  it  will  probably  be  that  of  the  man 
who,  in  his  day,  sought  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men  rather 
than  glory,  and  linked  his  memory  to  some  groat  work  of  national 
utility  and  benevolence.  This  is  the  glory  which  outlives  all  other, 
and  shines  with  undying  lustre  from  generation  to  generation,  im- 
parting to  its  work  something  of  its  own  immortality,  and  in 
some  degree  rescuing  therefrom  the-  ordinary  monuments  of  his- 
torical tradition  of  inoro  magnificence. — Buffalo  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

 ^  ^  t    O  ■  ^    »  —  1  

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

There  should  be  a  telegraph  line  constructed  along  the  route  of 
overy  railroad.  Its  usefulness,  as  an  indication  of  the  position  of 
trains,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  accidents,  would  bo  suHicient  in 
most  cases  to  compensate  for  its  cost.  On  New  Year's  day,  1850, 
a  catastrophe  was  averted  on  one  of  the  London  railroads  by  the 
aid  of  the  telegraph.  A  collision  had  occurred  to  an  empty  train 
at  Gravesend,  and  the  driver  having  leaped  from  his  engine,  the 
latter  started  at  full  speed  to  London.  Notice  was  given  by  tele- 
graph to  London  and  other  stations;  and,  whilo  the  line  was  kept 
clear,  an  engine  and  other  arrangements  were  prepared  as  a  but- 
tress to  receive  the  runaway.  The  superintendent  of  tho  railroad 
also  started  down  the  line  on  an  engine,  and,  on  passing  the  run- 
away, had  it  transferred  at  the  next  crossing  to  tho  up  line,  so  as 
to  bo  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitive,  lie  then  started  in  chase,  and  on 
overtaking  the  other,  ran  into  it  at  full  speed,  and  tho  driver  of  his 
engine  took  possession  of  the  fugitive,  and  all  danger  was  at  end. 
Twelre  stations  were  passed  in  safet}' ;  it  passed  Woolwich  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour.  It  was  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  London 
before  it  was  arrested.  Had  its  approach  been  unknown,  the  mere 
money  value  of  the  damage  it  would  have  caused  might  have 
equalled  tho  cost  of  tho  whole  line  of  telegraph. — Liverjool  Mercury. 


•      SHADE  TREES. 

The  maple  is  one  of  the  best  shade  trees  for  city  growth.  It  is 
not  affected  a  particle  by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  forms 
a  beautiful  head,  with  clean,  glossy  foliage,  smooth  bark,  is  free 
from  all  insects,  and  has  a  rapid  growth.  In  five  years,  in  a  good 
soil,  it  makes  a  tine,  symmetrical  head,  witli  gracefully  sweeping 
branches,  and  affords  a  dense  shade.  The  American  tulip-tree  is 
also  very  choice.  Its  great  elegance  of  habit,  and  striking  beauty 
of  leaf  and  blossom,  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  has  an  eye  to 
fine  proportions.  It  requires  a  deep  soil,  with  plenty  of  room  to 
expand  freely  on  all  sides.  It  will  not  bear  removing  when  large; 
but  small  trees  grow  rapidly  when  transplanted  into  a  deep  soil. — 
N.  K.  Farmer. 


A  SCOTCH  JUDGE. 

Another  original  of  the  Scottish  bench  was  George  Ferguson, 
Lord  Hcrmand,  a  personage  still  remembered  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  a  worthy  man.  Two  young  gentlemen, 
friends,  went  together  to  the  theatre  in  Glasgow,  supped  at  tho 
lodgings  of  one  of  them,  and  passed  a  whole  summer  night  over 
their  punch.  In  the  morning  a  kindly  wrangle  broke  out  on  their 
separating  or  not  separating,  when  by  some  rashness,  if  not  acci- 
dent, one  of  them  was  stabbed,  not  violently,  but  in  so  vital  apart 
that  he  died  on  the  spot.  The  survivor  was  tried  at  Edinburgh, 
and  was  convicted  of  culpable  homicide.  It  was  one  of  the  sad 
cases  where  the  legal  guilt  was  greater  than  the  moral  ;  and,  very 
properly,  he  was  sontenced  only  to  a  short  imprisonment.  Hcr- 
mand, who  felt  that  discredit  had  been  brought  on  the  cause  of 
drinking,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  tenderness  of  his  temperate 
brethren,  and  was  vehement  for  transportation.  "  We  arc  told 
that  there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  in 
liquor  I  In  liquor !  Why,  he  was  drunk  !  And  yet  he  murdered 
the  very  man  who  had  been  drinking  with  him  I  They  had  been 
carousing  the  whole  night ;  and  yet  he  stabbed  him  I  after  drink- 
ing a  whole  bottle  of  rum  with  him  !  Good  God  !  my  laards,  if 
he  will  do  this  when  he's  drunk,  what  will  he  do  when  he's  sober?" 

His  love  of  children  was  warm-hearted  and  unaffected.  Ho  al- 
ways treated  them  seriously,  exactly  as  if  they  were  grown  up. 
Few  old  men's  speeches  are  more  amiable  than  his,  about  his 
grand-nephew  who  happened  to  be  his  partner  in  a  match  at  bowls  : 
"  No  wonder  that  that  little  fellow  and  I  are  such  friends — there 
aro  just  seventy  years  between  us."  He  was  eighty,  the  boy  ten. 
But  when  a  boy  happened  to  be  a  sailor  he  was  irresistible.  A 
little  English  midshipman,  being  violently  attacked  by  a  much 
bigger  lad  in  Greenock,  defended  himself  with  his  dirk,  and  by  an 
unfortunate,  if  not  accidental,  thrust  killed  the  assailant.  He  was 
tried  for  this  at  Glasgow,  and  had  the  good  luck  to  have  Hcrmand 
for  his  judge,  for  no  judge  ever  fought  a  more  gallant  battle  for  a 
prisoner.  The  boy  appeared  at  the  bar  in  his  uniform.  Hcrmand 
first  refused  "  to  try  a  child."  After  this  was  driven  out  of  him, 
the  indictment,  which  described  the  occurrence  and  said  that  tho 
prisoner  had  slain  the  deceased  "wickedly  and  feloniously,"  was 
read;  and  Hcrmand  then  said,  "Well,  my  young  friend,  this  is 
not  true,  is  it  ?  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  "  Not  guilty,  my 
lord."  "  I'll  bo  sworn  you're  not."  In  spite  of  all  his  exertions, 
his  young  friend  was  convicted  of  culpable  homicide ;  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  few  days'  imprisonment. — Lord  Cocldmrn's 
Memorial. 


HOW  TO  COMMENCE  BUSINESS. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New  York  city  tells  us  how 
he  commenced  business.  He  entered  a  store  and  asked  if  a  clerk 
was  not  wanted. 

"  No  !"  in  a  rough  tone,  was  the  answer,  all  being  too  busy  to 
bother  with  me  ;  when  I  reflected  that  if  they  did  not  want  a  clerk 
they  might  want  a  laborer,  but  I  was  dressed  too  fine  for  that.  I 
went  to  my  lodgings,  put  on  a  rough  garb,  and  tho  next  day  went 
into  the  same  store,  and  demanded  if  they  did  not  want  a  porter, 
and  again — 

"  No,  sir  !"  was  the  response,  when  I  exclaimed  in  despair  almost, 
"  A  laborer,  sir  ?    I  will  work  at  any  wages.    Wages  is  not  my 
object ;  I  must  have  employment,  and  I  want  to  be  useful  in  busi- 
ness." 

This  last  remark  attracted  their  attention ;  and  in  the  end  I  was 
hired  as  a  laborer  in  the  basement  and  sub-cellar  *t  a  very  low 
pay,  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  In  the  base- 
ment and  sub-cellar  I  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  counting- 
house  and  chief  clerk.  I  saved  enough  for  my  employers  in  little 
things  wasted  to  pay  my  wages  ten  times  over,  and  they  soon  found 
it  out.  I  did  not  let  anybody  about  commit  petty  larcenies  with- 
out remonstrance,  and  threats  of  exposure  if  remonstrance  would 
not  do.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  ten-hour  law.  If  I  was  wanted  at 
three  A.  M.,  I  never  growled,  but  told  everybody  to  go  home, 
"  and  I  would  see  everything  right."  I  loaded  off  at  day-break 
packages  for  the  morning  boats,  or  carried  them  myself.  In  short, 
I  soon  became  indispensable  to  my  employers,  and  rose,  and  rose, 
until  I  became  head  of  the  house,  with  money  enough,  as  you  see, 
to  give  mo  any  luxury  or  any  position  a  mercantile  man  can  desire 
for  himself  and  children  in  this  great  city. — Merchants'  Magazine. 


GRIZZLY  HEARS. 

Californians  tell  a  great  many  wonderful  stories  about  the  prow- 
e»s  and  ferocity  of  the  grizzly  bear  ;  and  all  agree  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  a  bear  is  a  very  unpleasant  stranger  for  a  man  to  en- 
counter in  a  lonely  place.  The  best  chance  of  escape,  in  such  a 
case,  is  for  a  man  to  lay  prostrate  upon  his  face  and  pretend  death  ; 
for  the  bear  will  never  prey  upon  a  body  which  he  has  not  killed 
himself,  unless  upon  the  verge  of  starvation.  An  American  miner 
while  prospecting  in  the  mining  regions,  beheld  one  of  these  shaggy 
monsters  approaching  him  down  a  mountain  path.  Finding  that 
the  animal  was  close  at  hand,  and  an  attempt  to  fly  being  useless, 
ho  suddenly  dropped  upon  all  fours,  and  boldly  advanced  towards 
the  bear.  As  soon  as  the  two  met,  they  put  their  noses  together 
dog  fashion,  and  finally  went  through  all  the  formality  of  strango 
dogs  meeting  each  other,  not  omitting  the  most  minute  ceremony, 
till  master  Bruin,  being  satisfied  with  the  civilities  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, bade  him  a  very  affectionate  adieu,  at  a  neighboring 
tree,  and  marched  off. — N.  Y.  Atlas. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWINCx-ROOM  COMPANION. 


HON.  OTIS  P.  LORD. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  expressly  for  us 
by  Hill,  from  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Sils- 
bee  &  Case,  of  this  city,  presents  an  accurate  likeness 
of  the  original,  who  is'  so  widely  known  as  a  public 
man  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  has  so  wide  a  circle  of 
acquaintances  in  this  city  and  in  Salem.  Mr.  Lord 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  July  11,  1812.  After  the 
usual  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  entered  Amherst 
College,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  indus- 
trious student  and  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and 
promise,  graduating  with  honor  in  1832.  Having  se- 
lected the  law  as  a  profession,  he  entered  the  law  school, 
and  after  a  full  course  of  study,  graduated  in  1836.  He 
soon  after  commenced  practice,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  Essex  county.  Politics  en- 
gaging his  attention,  he  soon  rose  to  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party,  and  for  a  scries 
of  years  was  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
year  1854  was  chosen  to  preside  over  that  body.  Pos- 
sessing the  requisite  promptness,  self-possession,  fairness, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  usage, 
he  discharged  his  duties  as  a  presiding  officer  to  the  en- 
tire acceptance  of  the  memliers.  Mr.  Lord  is  a  very 
able  and  Huent  debater,  and  is  a  pleasing  and  convinc- 
ing popular  speaker.  He  is  not  one  of  those  orators 
who  conceal  a  lack  of  minute  information  by  rhotorical 
flourishes.  He  always  speaks  to  the  point,  never  in- 
dulging in  episodical"  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
suming time,  or  displaying  the  graces  of  oratory.  Mr. 
Lord  lias  always  been  regarded  as  a  sound  and  reliable 
man,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  never  shaken 
in  his  adherence  to  his  principles  and  convictions.  His 
ability  is  uncontested,  and  though  still  comparatively  a 
young  man,  he  has  earned  an  honorable  and  enviable 
name  in  our  community. 


COAL  PIT  ON  THE  GRAVOIS  ROAD, 

NEAR  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing 
made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Killmrn,  during  his  recent 
pictorial  tour  through  the  Western  States.  The  coal 
pit,  delineated  with  its  characteristic  apparatus  and  fig- 
ures, is  situated  upon  the  Gravois  road,  about  five  and 
a  half  miles  from  tho  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  select- 
ed by  our  artist  on  account  of  the  picturcsquencss  and 
attractiveness  of  the  locality.  The  scene  is  depicted  with  the 
fidelity  of  tho  daguerreotype,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct 
in  its  "minutest  features  and  details.  The  coal  is  found  ne.-.r  the 
surface,  and  the  veins  are  followed  horizontally  under  ground. 
The  expense  of  the  coal  being  very  slight,  owing  to  its  location 
and  the  low  cost  of  the  material  employed  by  the  miners,  it  is  af- 
forded at  ten  cents  a  bushel  at  the  pits.  The  State  of  Missouri 
abounds  in  coal.  In  the  centre  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  canncl  coal,  the  extent  of  which 
is  yet  unknown.  The  stratum  is  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet  in 
thickness  and  underlies  several  counties.  In  addition  to  this  great 
central  deposit  of  "  Cannel  Coal,"  Missouri  is  furnished  in  the 
southwest  with  another  coal  field  which  is  known  to  be  very 
extensive,  but  the  capacity  of  which  has  never  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. The  mineral  wealth  of  the  western  country  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  inestimable  facilities  of  navigation,  accounts  for  its  extraordi- 
nary progress — a  progress  which  no  one  can  appreciate  who  has  not 
travelled  extensively  in  this  wondrous  region,  studied  for  himself 
the  bounties  which  Providence  has  lavished  on  it,  and  marked  the 
energetic  spirit,  which  within  a  few  years  has  converted  a  wilder- 
ness into  the  abode  of  comfort,  of  civilization  and  refinement. 
Elsewhere  the  growth  of  empire  is  slow  and  impcrccpiiMe,  but 
here  the  process  is  visible  and  appreciable.  It  goes  on  before  your 
eyes.  You  mark  the  disappearance  of  the  forest,  the  conversion 
of  the  wild  prairie  into  cornfields,  the  magical  celerity  with  which 
villages,  towns  and  cities  spring  up.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
measure  the  luturc  of  this  country.  The  imagination  halts  in  the 
effort  to  picture  the  future  splendor  and  power  of  the  West. 


HON.  OTIS  P.  LORD. 


ANGLO-FRENCH  TUNNEL. 
The  project  of  constructing  a  railroad  tunnel  beneath  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  shores  of  England  and  France, 
has  occupied  much  attention  lately,  and  a  number  of  plans  have 
boen  laid  before  the  public  through  the  columns  of  the  newspa- 
pers. The  plan,  however,  which  seems  to  attract  the  greatest 
share  of  attention  from  scientific  men,  is  that  which  has  been  ma- 
tured by  Mr.  William  Austin.  He  proposes  to  construct  a  tunnel 
having  a  triple  way  of  three  arches,  oval  in  form,  and  securely 
locked  together  by  inseparable  and  indestructible  masonry,  imper- 
vious to  moisture ;  and  for  such  unavoidable  leakages  as  will  oc- 
casionally occur,  three  culverts  are  to  lie  provided  to  carry  the 
water  to  cither  shore,  where  powerful  lift  pumps  will  convey  it  to 
the  sea.  The  fall  is  to  be  from  the  centre  towards  each  shore, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  will  have  a  thick- 
ness of  chalk  of  sixty  feet  between  it  and  the  ocean  bed  at  the 
deepest  point,  which  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
below  the  tidal  level,  as  proved  by  soundings.  There  will  be 
three  donblo  lines  of  railways,  which  will  be  amplo  for  all  purpos- 
es. Sufiiciuit  space  is  afforded  for  the  necessary  pathways,  and 
the  telegraph  wires  will  be  laid  in  the  centre,  on  a  new  principle 
of  economy  and  ready  access.  Tho  tunnel,  by  its  length,  will 
thoroughly  ventilate  itself,  but,  should  it  prove  necessary,  three  or 
four,  or  more,  air-shafts  can  be  readily  constructed,  the  upper  por- 
tions forming  light-houses  or  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, or  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  signalling  vessels  which 
may  he  in  the  channel.  The  cost  of  this  truly  gigantic  enterprise 
is  estimated  at  .£6,000,000,  and  the  time  for  its  construction  seven 
years . — Port  folio . 


GRAND  CAIRO — HALI.M  PASHA'S  GARDENS. 

We  visited  the  gardens  of  the  harem  of  Halim  Pasha, 
brother  of  Said  Pasha,  governor  of  Cairo — a  ride  of 
three  miles  from  Cairo — through  an  avenue  of  syca- 
mores forming  a  delightful  arcade  all  the  way.  Wc  en- 
tered, and  a  scene  of  cultivated  grandeur  burst  upon 
our  sight,  and  tho  odor  of  the  '  orange-blossom  scented 
the  passing  zephyrs,  while  trees  laden  with  ripo  lemons, 
apricots,  oranges  and  nectarines  glittered  in  the  sun. 
Having  with  us  a  dragoman  in  his  Eastern  livery  as  a 
cicerone,  he  led  us  to  a  fine  pavilion,  where  we  enjoyed 
awhile  the  cooling  breeze  before  we  proceeded  along  the 
countless  walks  of  this  paradise,  which  contains  eighty 
acres.  All  was  beauty  and  enchantment.  The  shad- 
owy walks,  clustering  trees,  varied  flowers  and  the  de- 
licious shrubberies  thickened  as  we  approached,  and  the 
birds  aliove  sang  anthems  to  their  praise.  Pavilion  af- 
ter pavilion  arose,  furnished  in  most  superb  stylo,  with 
windows  stained  in  every  hue  and  design,  draped  with 
ample  curtains  and  painted  blinds  in  all  the  excellence 
of  high  art.  The  walks  are  generally  composed  of  peb- 
bles stuck  artistically  in  cement,  decorated  with  designs 
in  white  and  black,  and  feel  most  comfortable  to  the 
feet  and  grateful  to  the  eye  ;  and  in  looking  over  their 
rich  green  borders,  the  earth  was  strewn  with  fallen  fruit, 
as  we  see  in  orchards  at  home  in  autumn,  but  of  a  very 
different  kind  ;  and  occasionally  heaps  of  lemons  gath- 
ered together  similar  to  the  manner  we  gather  potatoes, 
into  bins.  There  is  no  necessity  here  for  conservatories, 
the  whole  extensive  parterre  being  a  hot-house  of  itself! 
In  the  centres  of  the  converging  avenues  arc  fountains 
and  water-spouts  with  pavilions  around,  while  other 
walks  lead  to  terraces  of  great  height,  reached  by  capa- 
cious stairs,  with  openings  in  the  balustrades  for  landing 
on  each  terrace,  where  streams  of  water  flow  for  cool- 
ness and  irrigation,  and  on  the  margins  of  which  grow 
the  rarest  flowers  and  fruit  trees.  We  now  come  to  an 
extensive  quadrangular  building,  the  outside  of  which 
scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  within ;  ascending 
a  flight  of  marble  stairs,  a  massive  gate  is  opened,  and 
an  enchanted  palace  bursts  upon  the  eye !  This  mar- 
vellously grand  elysium  is  called  the  "  Fountain,"  and 
all  the  peerless  beauty  of  the  East  seems  concentrated 
here.  The  centre  is  open  to  the  sunlit  sky,  with  a  mar- 
ble promenade  all  round  the  sides,  300  feet  in  length 
and  about  50  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  highly  orna- 
mented verandah  supported  on  200  Italian  carved  mar- 
ble pillars  of  twenty  feet  high,  each  formed  of  one  stone.  Great' 
marble  bowers,  surrounded  with  solid  marble  borders,  are  laid  out 
like  drawing-rooms,  one  in  each  centre  of  a  quadrangle,  furnished 
with  divans  and  ottomans  of  the  roost  sumptuous  order,  and  in 
the  rarest  styles  of  foreign  design.  Inside  of  this  vast  edifice,  and 
open  to  the  sun,  is  a  lake  with  a  great  centre,  doublc-balustraded 
and  decorated  with  vases  full  of  flowers,  where,  with  little  skiffs 
you  may  row  over  and  pace  the  extensive  floor  of  this  artificial 
island,  so  elegant  in  structure — while  all  around  the  canopied 
promenade,  windows  unglazed,  but  grated  with  fanciful  bars  re- 
sembling panes,  let  in  the  balmy  air  that  wafts  in  gentleness  the 
garden  odors  around  you !  In  each  corner,  circled  off,  are  also 
suites  of  rooms  which  "the  keepers  open  to  show  you.  The  first 
we  entered  dazzled  our  eyes  and  excited  our  imagination,  for  the 
perfection,  the  grandeur,  the  wealth,  the  art  in  all  departments  al- 
most exceeded  belief;  and  as  we  proceeded  to  the  other  three,  our' 
amazement  still  increased.  It  is  said  the  decorative  art  of  window- 
staining  is  lost,  but  here  the  flattest  contradiction  is  given  by  ocu- 
lar demonstration.  -The  richness  of  the  colors,  the  chastcness  of 
combination,  the  designs  and  workmanship,  arc  as  much  alive, 
and  even  more  resplendent  than  in  the  mcdiajval 'times.  The 
blinds,  nlso,  are  in  color  and  design  equal  to  the  finest  paintings: 
Words  cannot  fully  express  what  the  eye  perceives  in  such  elab- 
orated rcpositories  of  wealth,  art  and  magnificence.  Those  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  palaces  are  for  the  summer  enjoyment  of  Halim 
Pasha  and  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  who  generally  frequent  them 
on  the  Fridays,  when  the  gates  of  this  truly  magnificent  realiza- 
tion of  Oriental  splendor  and  luxury  are  closed  to  travellers  and 
the  public. — Glasgow  Citizen. 


COAL  PIT  ON  THE  GRAVOIS  ROAD,  NEAR  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
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THE  STEAMSHIP  ARABIA. 
People  have  not  yet  done  talking  about  the  accident  to  the  steam- 
ship Arabia,  last  month,  which  came  very  near  adding  another  to 
the  long  list  of  ocean  tragedies  that  have  filled  so  many  hearts 
with  mourning.  When  running  at  full  speed,  the  steamship  struck 
upon  the  same  rock  on  which  the  Staffordshire  was  wrecked.  It 
is  charged  by  a  nautical  man  on  board  that  proper  precautions  had 
not  been  taken,  and  that  the  lead  had  not  once  been  used  on  the 
passage  from  Boston  until  the  accident  occurred.  The  shock  of 
the  vessel,  her  recoil,  her  wild  rush  over  the  rock  with  the  loss  of 
her  keel,  of  course  created  the  greatest  panic  on  board.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  officers  should  have  shown  the  utmost  forbearance 
and  kindness  to  the  alarmed  passengers  who  crowded  on  deck, 
many  of  whom  were  ladies.  But  it  is  charged  that  the  officers  re- 
fused to  reply  to  the  questions  asked  by  those  who  were  quaking 
for  their  lives,  and  that  they  were  treated  to  a  full  dose  of  bulldog 
British  insolence.  It  is  charged,  also,  that  when  the  ship  arrived 
at  Halifax,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  her  to  England  in  spite 
of  her  leaking  badly,  the  passengers,  after  the  survey,  were  allowed 
only  one  hour  to  decide  whether  they  would  land  or  stay  by  the 
ship,  and  that  no  facilities  were  afforded  those  who  chose  the  for- 
mer alternative  for  getting  out  their  luggage.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  rashness  of  despatching  the  vessel  to  Liverpool  in  her  leaky 
condition,  merely  remarking  that  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can shipowners  would  have  been  held  up  abroad  as  a  proof  of  the 
criminal  recklessness  of  American  navigators ;  but  this  is  not  the 
question — it  is  whether  British  officials  are  to  be  upheld  in  insolent 
treatment  and  neglect  of  American  passengers  committed  to  their 
charge.  If  such  conduct  is  sanctioned,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
no  Americans  will  sail  under  any  flag  but  their  own.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  steam  line  between  Boston  and  England 
has  been  projected,  and  the  affair  of  tho  Arabia  will  no  doubt 
hasten  its  consummation. 


An  Outrage  on  the  Facultt. — When  a  Turkish  M.  D., 
from  want  of  skill  or  negligence,  causes  the  death  of  a  patient,  he 
is  compelled  to  parade  the  streets,  carrying  a  wooden  frame  round 
his  neck,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of  bells.  If  this  atro- 
cious punishment  wero  inflicted  on  all  the  quacks  in  America,  a 
man  could  not  hear  himself  speak  for  tho  ringing  of  the  bells. 


Pea  Shell  Sour. — In  France,  they  make  excellent  soup  out 
of  pea  shells.  If  we  imitated  our  Gallic  neighbors,  we  could  live 
quite  economically  with  pea  shell  soup,  frogs  and  horsesteaks. 
They  already  send  us  champagne  made  out  ol  honey,  and  olive  oil 
manufactured  from  lard. 

Removal. — Wo  have  removed  our  office  of  publication  to  No. 
22  Winter  Street,  in  the  large  building  especially  erected  for  our 
business,  and  where  we  shall  be  happy  to  meot  our  patrons. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  building  a  new  post-office  in  New  York. 

....  The  explosion  of  a  Greek  merchant's  contraband  gun- 
powder lately  caused  destruction  and  death  at  Salonica. 

  Punch  says  the  man  who  intends  "  getting  round  his  wife  " 

must  start  early  in  the  morning. 

Tho  walls  of  the  meat-market  at  Ghent  are  painted  with 
laurel  oil,  the  smell  driving  away  flies. 

 Judge  Haliburton,  universally  known  as  "  Sam  Slick,"  is 

said  to  be  about  retiring  from  the  bench  of  Nova  Scotia. 

  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Eng.)  lately  died 

worth  $750,000.    Meek  and  lowly  apostle! 

....  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  is  to  be  viceroy  of  Poland,  and 
his  brother  Nicholas  to  be  retained  at  St.  Petersburg. 

....  Prince  Napoleon  could  not  succeed  in  exploring  the  island 
of  Jean  Mayou,  which  has  the  volcano  nearest  the  pole. 

....  The  Russian  government  is  about  to  despatch  two  corvettes 
from  Cronstadt  to  make  a  tour  of  the  globe. 

 Five  hundred  ounces  of  strychnine  lately  arrived  in  New 

York,  and  were  transhipped  to  California. 

....  The  Birmingham  manufacturers  made  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment 272,000  muskets  and  rifles  in  two  years. 

 In  Russia,  when  a  Cossack  is  extravagant,  they  say  that 

"  he  is  eating  his  candle  at  both  ends." 

  A  man  living  on  the  Hud  ion  River,  New  York,  predicted 

his  death  on  a  certain  day,  but  failed  to  fulfil  his  prophecy. 

....  In  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  harvest  laborers  have 
been  receiving  $2  25  a-day. 

....  The  Albany  Common  Council  have  recently  passed  a  law 
abolishing  steamboat  and  hotel  "  runners." 

  The  Peruvian  war  steamer  Amazonas,  which  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  English  builders,  has  been  sent  back  for  repairs. 

  In  Memphis,  the  other  day,  a  skeleton  was  absolutely 

palmed  off  on  a  "  greon  one  "  as  Shakspeare's. 

....  When  people  come  to  what  is  called  "  high  words,"  they 
are  very  apt  to  use  what  is  termed  "low  language." 

  Some  of  the  best  books  which  have  had  the  largest  sale 

have  been  the  most  widely  rejected  in  manuscript. 

 Naples  has  interdicted  the  export  of  grain,  but  Spain  is 

shipping  large  quantities  to  England. 

....  Arguments  drawn  from  the  Mint  are  said  to  be  more  con- 
vincing than  those  from  reason  and  philosophy. 


OLD  AND  NEW  TIMES. 

There  are  writers  in  every  age  who  praise  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  tho  present,  who  talk  about  tho  "  good  old  times  "  and  ignore 
the  glory  that  actually  surrounds  them.  But  these  writers  are 
successively  convicted  of  error.  The  manners  of  an  age,  blamed 
by  contemporary  writers,  are  quoted  as  models  by  writers  of  the 
following  century,  and  thus  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  manners  of 
the  same  period  are  by  turns  lauded  and  condemned.  A  familiar 
acquaintance  with  history  shows  a  constant  progression  of  the 
human  race,  with  certain  comparatively  insignificant  periods  of 
gloom  and  stagnation.  The  great  river  of  human  life  has  its 
eddies  and  turns,  but  the  stream  widens  and  deepens,  and  grows 
stronger  as  it  advances  to  the  great  ocean  of  eternity. 

If  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  eloquent  declarations  we 
have  read  in  favor  of  the  past  and  against  the  present,  it  would 
follow  that  there  exists  in  the  world  a  progression  of  evil.  "  If 
this  were  true,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  men  would  be  now  worse 
than  bears." 

An  author  of  the  16th  century  says  : — "  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
if  the  world  were  always  growing  worse,  and  fathers  in  general 
were  always  better  than  their  children,  we  should  long  since  have 
reached  a  climax  of  evil  which  could  not  be  heightened  ?  Six 
hundred  years  ago,  a  certain  cardinal,  convinced  of  this  alleged 
progression  of  evil  and  continual  degradation  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, concluded  that  the  number  of  our  teeth  was  diminishing.  So, 
according  to  the  cardinal's  propositions  and  deductions,  we  should 
all  of  us  be  toothless  at  this  present  moment." 

A  quaint  old  French  writer  (Guyot  de  Provins),  embracing  the 
same  opinion,  declared  that  a  fatal  change  was  going  on ;  that 
men,  formerly  tall  and  handsome,  had  become  small  and  mean, 
and  that  the  human  race  would  go  on  dwindling,  until  the  time 
would  come  when  the  peasants  could  easily  thresh  grain  in  an 
oven,  and  "four  knights  fight  in  an  iron  pot." 

"  This  false  opinion,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "this  respect  for 
tho  past  and  this  contempt  for  the  present,  are  the  fruits  of  our 
education.  Fathers,  regretting  the  keen  enjoyments  of  their  youth, 
are  constantly  vaunting  the  days  in  which  they  could  experience 
them,  and  blame  those  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  feel ;  more- 
over, to  command  the  esteem  and  respect  of  their  children,  they 
take  good  care  to  appear  better  in  their  eyes  than  they  really  are. 
The  children,  detecting  afterwards  vices  in  society,  6eem  to  see 
them  growing  with  their  growth,  and  take  the  progress  of  their  ex- 
perience for  the  progress  of  evil.  Their  teachers,  equally  mistak- 
en, fortify  the  mind  of  youth  in  these  views  by  their  discourses. 
Thus  an  error  is  established  which  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a 
study  of  the  past — a  study  repugnant  to  most  men,  who  find  it 
easier  to  believe  a  falsehood  than  to  painfully  labor  in  searching 
for  a  truth." 
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THE  CHARTER  OAK. 

This  famous  tree,  in  which  the  royal  charter  of  Connecticut  was 
concealed,  May  9,  1689,  and  which  was  blown  down  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  21st  of  August  last,  was  probably  an  "old  settler"  at 
the  time  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  America.  It  stood  upon  the 
old  Wyllis  estate  at  Hartford,  now  owned  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Stuart. 
The  history  of  this  venerable  monarch  of  the  forest  is  briefly  as 
follows:— In  1685,  when  New  Haven  was  a  separate  colony,  she 
refused  to  give  in  her  adhesion  to  the  charter  from  Charles  II., 
consolidating  the  Connecticut  colonies  into  one  government.  So, 
in  1687,  James  II.  sent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andro3  to  resume  the 
charter  of  the  several  colonies.  The  Hartford  Assembly  was  in 
session  on  his  arrival,  and  while  the  subject  was  under  considera- 
tion, tho  lights  wero  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  charter  secret- 
ly conveyed  away  and  concealed  in  the  cavity  of  an  old  oak. 
Since  that  day,  this  tree  has  been  called  the  "  Charter  Oak."  After 
the  deposition  of  Andros,  the  charter  was  resumed,  and  continued 
in  force  till  1818,  when  the  present  constitution  of  Connecticut 
was  adopted.     

Newport. — Though  the  past  season  has  been  gay  at  this  water- 
ing-place, yet  all  agree  that  its  splendors  paled  in  comparison  to 
those  of  previous  years.  Belles  abounded,  but  beaux  were  sadly 
deficient— particularly  dancing  ones.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient, and  we  dare  say  that  next  year  Newport  will  be  flooded  with 
dancing  cavaliers. 

The  Sydenham  Palace.— The  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace, 
England,  is  a  marvel  of  taste.  In  architecture,  in  fountains,  in 
curiosities,  it  surpasses  everything  else  in  the  world.  It  is  a  monu- 
mental museum— a  universal  conservatory.  The  result  of  a  private 
enterprise,  it  has  already  cost  thirty  millions. 
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Acknowledgement. — We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, W.  R.  Lawrence,  for  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Agricultural  Society  for  1855,"  and  for  other  docu- 
ments of  interest,  as  well  as  for  a  bunch  of  leaves  from  tho  old 
Charter  Oak,  now  alas  !  laid  low. 

Grbece. — For  the  twentieth  time,  at  least,  it  has  been  officially 
announced  that  the  brigands  of  Greece  have  been  exterminated, 
and  the  very  last  rascal  expiated  his  offences  against  life  and  pro- 
perty by  death.  Unfortunately,  these  Greek  brigands,  like  tho 
fabled  Phcnix,  are  born  anew  from  their  own  ashes. 

A  simple  Rule.— To  ascertain  the  length  of  the  day  and 
night,  any  time  of  the  year,  double  the  time  of  tho  sun's  rising, 
which  gives  the  length  of  the  night,  and  double  the  time  of  set- 
ting, which  gives  the  length  of  the  day. 

Honest. — When  Crockford,  who  kept  a  gaming  house  in  Lon- 
don, was  charged  by  an  old  man  with  ruining  his  only  son,  he 
answered : — "  I  know  it !    I  ruin  a  man  n-day.    I  live  by  it." 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

One  of  the  cleverest  hits  at  the  times  was  lately  given  in  one  of 
Punch's  caricatures.  Fiance,  allegorized  as  a  jaunty  damsel,  was 
coaxing  a  bouquet  into  the  button-hole  of  England,  figured  as  a 
sturdy  gentleman  in  top-boots.  John  Bull  looks  confused,  and 
says  : — "  Well,  Madame  France,  as  to  this  treaty  of  peace,  I  don't 
exactly  understand — "  "  You  no  onnerstan,"  replies  France. 
"  O,  no  mattaire ;  come  viz  me  and  see  ze  firework."  Well,  the 
fireworks  have  gone  off,  and  the  cannon  have  thundered,  and  now 
the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  our  friend,  John  Bull,  is  beginning 
to  "onnerstan  "  that  he  has  wool  pulled  over  his  eyes — a  terrible 
indignity.  The  English  press  now  makes  admissions  of  facts 
which  we  were  charged  with  unkindness  in  hinting  some  weeks 
ago.  To  show  that  the  correctness  of  our  views  is  admitted  by 
our  English  friends,  we  copy  the  following  from  a  late  number  of 
that  widely  circulated  journal,  the  "  Illustrated  London  News." 
It  is  not  an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  "  We,  for  our  part, 
shall  not  cease  to  lament  the  indecent  haste  and  slavish  obsequi- 
ousness with  which  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists  lent  them- 
selves to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  the  emperor  of  the  French, 
and  agreed  to  a  peace  that  settled  nothing,  that  left  everything  to 
chance,  and  that  made  Russia  and  France  tho  virtual  masters  of 
Europe.  This  country  is  rapidly  drifting  into  a  sscond-rate  posi- 
tion. Our  ambassadors  have  no  influence  abroad.  England  is 
no  longer  the  first  to  be  feared — the  first  to  be  thought  of — the  first 
to  be  consulted  in  emergency.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
master.  What  he  wills  is  done.  What  he  thinks  is  earnestly 
inquired  ;  and  English  diplomatists  take  their  cue  from  those  of 
France,  and  sedulously  refrain  from  saying  or  doing  (whatever 
they  may  think)  anything  that  can  in  the  remotest  degree  awaken 
the  jealous  susceptibilities,  or  offend  the  dignity  of  the  all-potent 
autocrat  of  the  French.  They  '  crawl  under  his  huge  legs,'  and 
treat  him  with  such  obsequious  deference,  that  ho  may  not  unjustly 
flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  greater  man  than  his  illus- 
trious uncle.  England  never  placed  herself  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  acknowledging  the  superior  might  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
Napoleon  III.  has  achieved  what  his  predecessor  would  have  given 
his  right  hand  to  have  accomplished.  He  has  made  free  England 
not  only  his  ally,  but  his  tool.  He  has  gained  all  the  honors  of 
the  victory,  and  left  us  with  nothing  but  the  bills,  the  wounds,  the 
losses,  and  tho  discredit." 


Fanct  Dresses. — A  young  man,  lately  arrested  in  New  York 
in  female  apparel,  gave  as  his  reason  for  the  travestie,  that  he 
found  it  easier  for  a  female  to  obtain  employment  than  a  man. 
A  young  woman  at  the  West  lately  was  induced  to  put  on  a  male 
attire,  because,  she  said,  she  could  thus  more  readily  obtain  a 
situation.    Such  is  the  difference  of  opinion. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowc,  Mr.  Lewis  Wagoner  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Green; 
by  ltev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Littlefield  to  Miss  Catie  A.  Lowell;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Oliver  Isbeel,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  Mi6s  Lydia  Hay- 
ward  ;  by  Rev  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Henry  Jordan  to  Miss  Marv  Hancock ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Fail-child,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Itandall  to  Miss  Nancy  K.  Hill.— At  Brookline, 
John  H.  Brownson,  Esq.,  of  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  to  Miss  Isabella  Anna  Rogers, 
of  A»dover. — At  Concord,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Angier,  Mr.  A.  Gardner  Heywood  to 
Miss  Mary  Julia  Adams. — At  Salem,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Todd  to  Miss  Mary  R. 
Long,  of  Charlestown. — At  South  Danvers,  Mr.  James  C.  George  to  Miss  Han- 
nah Flint.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadmun,  Mr.  George  F.  Brooks,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Delana  H.Smith. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Plumb,  Mr. 
Joseph  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  to  Miss  Frances  Bond. — At  Bedford,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Sebastian  Kramer,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Emma  Augusta 
Bacon. — At  Northampton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marcy,Mr.  James  P.  Brainard,  of  Mil- 
waukie, Wis.,  to  Miss  Eliza  S.  Pond. — At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Wallace  to  Miss  Julia  Glenuin. — At  Portsmouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lam- 
son,  Mr.  Edward  Hoffmann  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Dodge. — At  South  East  New 
York,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Norman  F.  Nickerson  to  Miss  Emma  Caroline 
Smith,  both  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Susan  Jane  Neal,  29;  Widow  Sarah  Ford,  72;  Miss  Fran- 
ces Fales,  22;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  B.  Simouds,  30;  Miss  Susan  S.  H.  Tarr.  29;  Mrs. 
Eli«a  Hichborn  Thacher;  Widow  Martha  Lewis,  76. — At  Chelsea,  Mr.  John 
Mills,  a  native  of  Scotland,  62.— At  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  William  H.  Baker,  48. 
—At  Mcdford.  Miss  Helen  M.  W.  Raymond.  48.— At  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mr. 
Edward  Horatio  Neal,  24.— At  Quincy,  Mr.  Stephen  Franklin  Child,  31;  Mrs. 
Hannah  Maria  Coombs,  20.— At  South  Dedham,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Smallwood, 
24. — At  South  Danvers,  Mrs.  Hannah  Osborn,  71. — At  Salem.  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Bangs  Dudley.  72;  Miss  Anna  White,  18;  Miss  Lucy  Ann  Perlcy,  33.— At  Ips- 
wich, Widow  Hannah  Lord,  69. — At  Manchester,  Capt.  John  Girdler,  76. — At 
Gloucester,  Mr.  James  Davis,  48. — At  Haverhill,  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell  Gale  How, 
35.— At  Lancaster,  Mrs.  Hannah  C.  Wood,  45.— At  Raynhain,  Mr.  Isaac  King, 
60 ;  also,  next  day,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Zeruah  King. — At  Leominster,  Deacon  Otis 
Stearns,  69  — At  Barrc,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Denny,  85.— At  Lcverett,  Mr.  Eras- 
tus  Adams,  86  — At  Fall  River,  Mrs.  Ann  Jane  Hacking,  20;  Mr.  Martin  Cu- 
neen.— At  Sandwich,  Mr.  John  McLaughlin,  96.— At  Stockbridgc,  Mrs.  Norah 
Dailey,  of  Pittsfleld,  27— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Cullen  Vining,  01.— At  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Mrs.  Naney  B.,  wife  of  the  late  Dea.  Daniel  Farren,  86. 
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TOWN  AXD  COUNTRY. 

BY  JOHN  THORN BERRY. 

"  Here  we  arc,  then !"  said  Mr.  Newman  to  his  family,  as  the 
stage-coach  brought  them  in  view  of  his  brother's  country-house, 
the  old  homestead  of  his  youth.  "  Now  this  begins  to  look  like  it. 
This  does  me  good.  I'd  rather  come  out  here  for  a  week  or  two, 
than  go  to  all  the  watering-places  in  tho  land." 

The  two  girls — Elmira  and  Josephine — tlirust  a  head  apiece  out 
of  each  window,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  disappointment,  and 
drew  their  heads  in  again.  Mrs.  Newman  curled  her  lip,  elevated 
her  nose,  and  resolved  that  nothing  of  this  kind  should  "  stand 
between  the  wind  and  her  nobility." 

They  had  had  a  long  jaunt  of  a  day  from  town,  by  rail  and  by 
coach,  and  on  the  whole  were  glad  to  find  the  end  of  their  journey 
anvwherc.  At  his  brother's  house  Mr.  Newman  was  certain  of 
finding  both  rest  and  welcome.  lie  wag  tirud  of  tho  world.  No 
spot  that  he  could  think  of  was  half  as  pleasant  as  the  place  whero 
he  passed  the  innocent  days  of  his  childhood.  There  he  could 
throw  off  care  and  anxiety,  and  revel  in  the  freshness  of  new  days. 

"O,  brother!  O,  sister  !"  exclaimed  the  farmer's  wife,  as  she 
accosted  them  at  the  gate.  "  How  glad  we  arc  to  sec  you  all  out 
at  the  old  place  again  !  Children,  welcome  home  hero  !  Do  pray 
como  in,  all  of  you  !  I'll  send  for  Henry  at  once,  for  I  knew  ho 
he  didn't  expect  you  today,  and  he's  offin  the  field,  getting  in  hay." 

They  all  bundled  in  across  the  deep  porch,  and  collected  iu  tho 
largo  living-room.  There  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Henry  Newman's 
three  girls,  two  of  them  about  the  same  ages  with  Elmira  and  Jo- 
sephine. Mrs.  Newman  assisted  them  in  taking  off  their  bonnets 
und  travelling  toggery,  and  the  girls  showed  their  cousins  to  their 
chamber. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  all  hands  were  assembled  again  ;  Mrs. 
Newman  and  one  of  the  girls  were  getting  supper  on  the  tabic, 
however,  and  the  two  brothers  were  chatting  as  pleasantly  as  if  tho 
outside  world  had  never  crowded  itself  between  their  hearts.  Mrs. 
City  Newman,  however,  said  little  or  nothing.  Occasionally  ono 
or  both  of  her  daughters  glanced  round  nt  her,  to  catch  the  right 
cue,  and  then  fell  to  their  silent  criticisms  again  upon  what  was 
going  on  before  them.  The  simplicity  of  the  furniture,  the  earnest 
and  honest  manners  of  their  country  cousins,  the  style  of  the  table, 
and  the  like  of  those  things,  wero  the  chief  objects  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  instead  of  making  the  most  of  their  privileges,  they  tried 
to  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  they  could,  by  contrasting  this  simple 
country  life  with  their  own  way  of  life  at  home.  If  people  want 
to  make  themselves  uneasy,  there  is  no  better  way  than  this  that 
one  could  recommend. 

When  supper  was  ready  at  last,  Mrs.  Honry  Newman  (tho 
farmer's  wife)  smoothed  out  her  apron,  and  asked  them  all  if  they 
wouldn't  sit  up  to  tho  table. 

"  Do  you  sit  there,  sister,"  said  sho  to  Mrs.  James  Newman, 
"  and  you  there,"  to  Mr.  Newman.  The  two  girls  sho  seated  on 
one  sido  by  themselves,  and  her  own  found  places  all  about. 

To  enumerate  the  several  dishes  with  which  the  table  was  gar- 
nished, would  occupy  more  space  than  I  have  allowed  myself. 
But  it  was  a  right  down  country  feast,  at  any  rate.  It  was  dinner 
und  supper  stirred  together  ;  and  no  thrifty  housekeeper  under- 
stood that  trick  one  half  as  well  as  Mrs.  Henry  Newman. 

Elmira  and  Josephine  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  hearty  eaters, 
though  in  truth  they  were  as  hungry  as  bears.  So  they  just  nib- 
bled at  the  ham,  and  dallied  with  their  rich  cream-toast,  and  sipped 
their  tea  like  any  ladies.  They  wanted  to  enjoy  as  much  as  any 
one;  but  their  pride  would  not  tell  them  whero  to  begin.  Mrs. 
Newman  ate,  because  it  was  her  way.  Sho  needed  food.  She  had 
an  nppetitc.  She  had  ridden  a  great  ways,  and  was  really  tired  ; 
nnd  being  tired,  was  hungry  too.  So  she  made  everything  taste 
good  ;  and  felt  thankful  in  her  heart  that  there  was  a  plenty.  As 
for  Parmer  Newman  and  his  brother,  the  city  merchant,  they  were 
enjoying  themselves  as  highly  as  two  men  over  did.  Farming  wtu 
now  the  topic  of  their  talk,  and  now  merchandize.  Mr.  James, 
however,  delighted  chiefly  to  talk  about  the  grass  crop  and  cattle. 

After  supper,  they  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  girls  helped 
about  clearing  off  the  table,  while  their  mother  sat  down  to  enter- 
tain Mrs.  James  by  tho  open  window.  As  for  Josephine  and  El- 
mira, they  walked  out  by  themselves.  The  brothers  finally  found 
themselves  beneath  a  famous  old  pear  tree  in  the  back  orchard, 
that  they  had  known  in  their  earliest  youth.  Mr.  James  stood  and 
smoked  his  fragrant  Havana,  while  the  farmer  threw  himself  at 
his  length  upon  the  ground. 

"  0,  this  is  a  beautiful  old  spot,  Henry  I"  at  last  burst  fortn 
from  the  merchant's  lips.  "  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  left  it, 
but  had  let  you  try  the  world.  As  it  is,  you  have  shown  the  best 
evidence*  of  filial  affection  ;  you  have  taken  caro  of  our  parents  in 
their  old  age ;  this  old  homestead  has  been  a  mine  of  wealth  and 
happiness  to  you  and  your  family ;  and  here  you  are,  anchored 
safe  from  all  the  tempests  of  the  world.  I  know  what  a  peaceful 
life  yours  must  have  been  ;  and  it  is  on  that  account  I  envy  you." 

"  Then  why  not  give  up  business  at  once,  and  live  as  we  live  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  there's  tho  rub  I  Once  in,  in  in  for  your  lifetime. 
There's  no  getting  out  of  it." 

"  Hut  you  can  end  it,  if  you  choose.  What  is  easier  ?  You  nro 
worth  enough  to-day.  You  are  rich.  What  more  do  you  want  1 
To  get  still  richer  ?    I  wish  I  was  in  your  shoes." 

"  From  my  heart,  I  wish  you  were." 

"  At  all  events,  I  would  show  the  world  that  I  preserved  inde- 
pendence enough  to  quit  business  when  I'd  got  money  enough." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  wouldn't  be  likely  to  feel  then  just  as  you  feel 
now.    If  you  were  in  my  shoes,  you  would  feel  about  as  I  feel ; 


and  this  is  the  way  /  feel.  When  I  make  up  to  a  certain  mark  ia 
business,  I  mean  to  leave  off  and  retire  to  some  pleasant  spot  like 
this.    That  mark  I  haven't  quite  reached  yet." 

"  Now  let  me  ask  you  one  single  question,"  returned  Farmer 
Henry.  "  Didn't  you,  years  ago,  say  exactly  the  same  thing  to 
yourself?" 

"  Well,  I  did,"  replied  Mr.  James. 

"And  didn't  you  then  set  your  mark  lower  than  you  have  set 
it  now  1" 

He  hesitated.  Finally  he  answered,  "  Well,  yes.  I  confess  I  did." 

"  And  now,"  pursued  the  farmer,  "just  as  suro  as  you  reach 
your  present  mark,  just  so  sure  you'll  bo  as  dissatisfied  as  before. 
I  know  enough  about  the  ways  of  human  nature.  If  you  don't 
stop  where  you  are,  you'll  never  stop  at  all." 

Mr.  James  thought  a  moment  or  two  about  it,  and  puffed  thicker 
clouds  of  smoke.  Finally  he  said  :  "  Well,  I'm  inclined  to  think 
you're  more  than  half  right,  though  I  really  wouldn't  say  as  much 
to  anybody  else,  I  can  tell  you.  There's  something  a,bout  this  ac- 
cumulating business  that  plays  the  mischief  with  every  one  of  us." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Henry.  "  When  men  become  engrossed  in 
this  business  of  getting  gains,  they  are  slaves.  And  now  you  may 
just  as  well  stop  to-day,  as  to  wait  to  do  it  to-morrow.  Why  not  1 
You  know  what  you  have  looked  forward  to  all  your  life,  nnd  that 
is  just  what  I  have  been  all  my  life  enjoying.  Happiness  is  not  to 
be  had  in  the  goading  hurry  for  wealth.  You  must  change  your 
intentions.  Yon  must  censo  looking  without,  and  begin  to  turn 
within." 

"  We  can  all  tall:  about  theso  things,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Mr. 
James  ;  "  we  can  theorize  and  speculate,  but  when  ono  comes  to 
the  pinch,  I  tell  you  it's  not  exactly  the  same  thing.  Wo  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  I  believe  ;  of  destiny,  in  other  words. 
Where  we  shall  bring  up  at  last,  Heaven  alone  knows." 

And  upon  this,  he  fell  into  a  short  rumination,  which  he  soon 
came  out  of,  with  a  dreamy  remark  or  two  about  the  delights  of 
country  life.  His  farmer  brother  assented  to  what  he  said,  and 
seemed  to  try  to  help  him  along  toward  his  conclusions. 

"  I  always  meant  to  find  mo  a  quiet  spot  somewhere  at  last," 
said  the  merchant,  "  and  I  moan  to  still.  There's  nothing  in  life 
to  mo  half  so  pleasant  as  the  thought  of  u  home,  and  a  last  rest- 
ing-place in  the  country.  And  if  my  heart  is  drawn  to  any  one 
place,  it  is  to  this  place  of  my  birth." 

"  I  will  divide  tho  old  farm  with  you,"  eagerly  offered  tho  farmer. 
"  Come  ;  do  leave  off  in  the  city,  nnd  settle  down  again  where  wo 
began  life  together.    What's  the  use  of  putting  it  off?" 

"  I'll  think  of  it,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  James.  "  I'm  really 
more  strongly  inclined  towards  it  than  I  ever  was  before.  But  I 
must  take  titno  to  turn  it  over.  I  must  go  back  and  consult  with 
my  old  friends,  and  look  up  some  of  my  interests  in  business,  you 
know." 

The  farmer's  heart  sunk.  "  Then,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the 
case  is  a  bad  one.    He'll  not  make  up  his  mind  nt  all." 

They  left  the  precincts  of  the  old  pear  treo  long  after  twilight, 
and  found  tho  two  families  sitting  in  the  door,  enjoying  the  evening 
air.  Thnt  ono  sight  almost  determined  the  merchant's  resolution, 
nt  once,  but  he  could  not  thus  quickly  yield. 

Next  morning,  all  awoke  bright  nnd  early.  The  country  cous- 
ins had  rosy  cheeks  and  expressive  eye*.  Their  city  cousins 
looked  as  if  ono  night's  sleep  out  there  having  done  so  much  for 
them,  there  was  no  telling  how  much  a  wcok  of  nights  might  do. 

After  breakfast  was  over  and  tho  things  cleared  away,  Mrs. 
Farmer  Newman  went  about  her  butter  in  tho  little  dairy.  She 
asked  her  sister  and  the  girls  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  look  in  on  her. 
There  she  stood  at  the  dresser  under  the  window,  kneading  out 
the  buttermilk  from  a  groat  wooden  tray  full  of  yellow  butter,  the 
genorous  churning  of  the  morning.  Her  sleeves  were  stripped  up, 
and  she  wore  a  tidy  apron  about  her. 

"  How  awful  that  kind  of  work  must  bo !"  exclaimed  her  city 
sister.  "  I  declare,  I  should  get  so  tired  of  it,  I  shouldn't  know- 
how  to  follow  it  up." 

The  two  daughters  obediently  curled  up  their  lips,  and  skipped 
off  out  of  doors. 

"  I  don't  know,"  responded  Mrs.  Henry,  when  she  found  herself 
quite  alone  with  Mrs.  James,  "I  sometimes  think  I'd  rather  do 
this  than  do  a  great  many  other  things.  But  then,"  sho  added, 
with  a  glow  of  earnestness,  "  to  think  that  you  are  making  your 
own  butter  1  Tbat's  a  privilege  every  ono  don't  have,  in  these 
times." 

"  Farm  labor  must  be  tht  coarsest  kind  of  drudgery,"  said  Mrs. 
James.    "How  can  you  bring  yourself  to  it  so  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Nothing  is  drudgery,  unless  you  choose 
to  make  it  so.  It  all  depends  on  how  you  take  hold  of  a  thing. 
After  all,  there  isn't  so  much  difference  between  one  sort  of  work 
and  another.    It's  all  about  alike." 

"  But  I  should  get  tired  of  this  everlasting  sameness  all  around 
me,"  added  Mrs.  James.  "  I  don't  believe  I  could  ever  get  used 
to  it.  Perhaps  I  could  put  up  with  it  for  a  week  or  two  in  the 
summer ;  but  to  think  of  staying  hero  all  through  the  winter ! 
How  terrible  dreary  it  must  be  !" 

"  As  for  that,  I  can  only  say  again — it's  all  in  habit.  For  my 
part,  though  I  should  like  a  visit  once  or  twice  u  year  to  town,  yet 
I  don't  tliink  I  should  ever  reconcile  myself  to  living  there.  And 
as  for  the  winters,  why,  you  don't  know  what  they  are  I  You  must 
live  out  in  tho  country,  as  wo  do,  to  appreciate  them.  Here  they 
are  beautiful.  I  think  quito  at  much  of  them  as  I  do  of  niy  sum- 
mers." 

And  thus  the  conversation  was  carried  on. 

Out  doors,  Elmira  nnd  Josephine  had  fallen  upon  their  cousin 
Kate,  with  whom  they  began  an  animated  discussion  about  the 
same  topics,  though  perhaps  iu  a  slightly  modified  way.  Among 
other  thiugs,  Josephine  declared  that  country  people  were  just  the 


coarsest,  greenest  people  in  the  world.  Her  cousin  Kate  was 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  her  temper  under  such  speeches,  and  merely 
smiled  their  effect  away. 

"  I  should  die  here,  among  such  boors,"  said  Josephine.  "  And 
if  I'd  got  to  stay,  I'm  sure  I  should  wish  to." 

"/should  die,"  added  Elmira,  "with  tho  very  thought  of  it." 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  pass  your  time  ?"  asked  Josephine. 
"  What  do  you  do  all  day  1    Do  you  ever  go  out  evenings  ?" 

"  O  yes,  sometimes,"  good-uaturedly  answered  Kate.  "  We 
some  of  us  pick  up  a  beuu,  now  and  then,  you  know." 

"  Beaux  !  La !  What  horrid  creatures  they  must  be  I  Cow- 
hide boots  and  satinets,  I  suppose  ?  As  much  manners  as  oxen  ? 
How  I  should  like  to  6et  eyes  on  one  of  them  !" 

"  O,  well ;  then  we  will  invite  some  three  or  four  of  them  over, 
some  afternoon,  if  you  say  so.  You  can  tell  your  friends  then, 
you  know,  that  you  have  seen  and  talked  with  the  real  specimens." 

"  O,  no ;  I  beg  you  wouldn't  get  any  of  them  here  on  my  ac- 
count," said  Josephine. 

"  No,  nor  on  mine,"  chimed  in  Elmira. 

"  Or  you  may  sec  them  at  church,  perhaps,  on  Sunday.  I  will 
point  them  out  to  you,  as  they  come  in  to  meeting." 

"  What  curious  creatures  they  must  ho  1  But  don't  you  miss 
society  here  ?  parties,  and  soirees,  nnd  assemblies,  and  all  thoso 
things  ?  Don't  you  wish  you  were  nearer  folks  T  or  ever  feel 
dreadful  dismal  and  lonesome,  out  here  in  the  fields  so?  I  should 
think  you  would,  I'm  sure.  I  should  think  you'd  die  in  a  week, 
only  for  want  of  seeing  somebody  that's  civilized.  Just  to  think 
of  living  out  of  the  world  so  !  Why,  it's  abominable  I  dou't 
sec  how  anybody  can  possibly  stand  it!" 

"  O,"  laughed  out  her  more  philosophic  and  sensible  cousin 
Kate,  "  we  all  manage  to  get  used  to  these  tilings.  After  a  while, 
you  know,  they  cease  to  trouble  us.  I  suppose,  to  tell  the  truth, 
that  they  woidd  come  hard  to  you  at  first ;  but  we  have  the  decided 
advantage  of  being  born  and  brought  up  among  them.  I  suppose 
we  hardly  know  what  we  lose  hero." 

"  No,  you  don't  indeed,"  responded  Josephine,  with  character- 
istic courtesy  and  curtness. 

"  Still,"  added  Kate,  "  I  never  would  change  situations  with 
you." 

The  city  cousins  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  of  surprise  that  bor- 
dered closely  on  contempt. 

And  in  this  way  was  the  discussion  carried  on  between  the  daugh- 
ters ;  the  mothers  still  engaged  in  it,  in  the  dairy  and  kitchen. 

As  for  the  brothers,  they  were  both  having  as  hard  as  thev  could, 
down  in  the  meadow  back  of  the  barn.  It  was  a  warm  day,  a 
great  deal  of  grass  had  been  cut  early  in  tho  morning,  and  they 
were  making  out  a  merry  time  of  it.  It  enrried  them  back  to  their 
youthful  days,  to  be  working  thus  together  again.  They  tossed, 
and  pitched,  nnd  talked,  and  laughed.  They  sat  down  to  their 
luncheon  beneath  the  same  old  trees  that  had  sheltered  them  when 
boys,  and  went  over  the  old  times  once  more  in  the  shade.  It  was 
sad,  and  yet  it  was  dearly  delightful  to  the  heart  of  the  city  mer- 
chant, thus  to  throw  off  restraint,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  the  hour.  Fifteen  minutes  careless  tossing  and 
rolling  on  the  grass  was  6weetcr  to  him  than  ns  many  days  passed 
in  tho  society  of  idlers  at  the  crowded  hotels  by  the  seashore.  He 
felt  the  blessing  descending  even  while  he  lay  there. 

Supper  was  a  welcome  repast.  It  found  them  all  tired  and  hun- 
gry. Never  were  known  better  appetites,  nor  inoro  wholesome  and 
inviting  food.  Even  the  girls  had  forgotten  that  they  were  satis- 
fying themselves  at  the  table  of  a  plain  country  farm-house. 

They  all  sat  in  the  little  parlor  and  entry,  and  twilight  was  al- 
ready gathering,  when  a  boy  came  in  with  the  mail  from  the  post- 
office.  There  was  a  letter  for  Mr.  James  Newman.  He  took  it 
and  hastily  broke  tho  seal.  It  was  glanced  over  almost  in  an  in- 
stant, when  he  let  it  fall  from  his  hands,  exclaiming,  "  Kuined  ! 
ruined  !    I  might  have  known  as  much  !" 

His  face  was  colorless.  His  wife  sprang  towards  him  with  a 
shriek,  and  began  to  ask  him  what  it  all  meant.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  collect  courage  to  tell  the  story.    Finally  said  he : 

"  I  have  lost  all !  My  ship  has  gone  to  tho  bottom,  and  not  ten 
dollars  worth  of  insurnnco  on  her  I  I  haven't  enough  left  to  count 
on  my  ten  fingers  !" 

All  manner  of  exclamations  followed  so  unexpected  an  announce- 
ment. His  wife  couldn't  believe  it — wouldn't  believe  it.  The  girls 
sat  demuro  and  astonished.  The  farmer's  wife  nnd  daughters  were 
sympathizing  and  sad,  whilo  only  Mr.  Henry  himself  dared  offer 
consolation  of  any  nature. 

" Docs  this  strip  you  of  all?"  at  last  inquired  he.  "Haven't 
you  a  dollar  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  his  brother ;  "  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand." 

"  Then  you  are  rich  enough  !  Now  just  hold  on  right  whero 
you  are.  You  kuow  what  we  were  talking  about  last  evening ; 
now  is  the  time  to  take  your  resolution.  You've  got  enough ; 
you  needn't  ask  any  more.  I'm  ready  to  divide  the  old  place  with 
vou  to-day.  Come ;  tho  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  is  in  this. 
Promise  me  to  take  that  resolution  to-night,  and  my  word  for  it, 
you  will  never  regret  it  as  long  as  your  life  is  spared  you." 

"It  is  taken!"  answered  the  merchant.  "I  could  choose  no 
better  time.  From  this  day,  wife,  I  am  no  longer  a  dweller  in 
cities  !  I  come  out  and  live  on  the  farms !  It  may  cost  us  a  pang 
at  first,  but  we  shall  be  all  the  happier  for  it  in  the  end." 

In  three  mouths  a  house  was  in  process  of  erection  near  tho  old 
homestead  ;  and  in  less  than  three  years,  Miss  Josephine  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  one  of  the  "  horrid  country  beaux,"  with 
big  feet  und  hands. 

Mrs.  James  Newman,  moreover,  makes  her  own  butter,  and  it  is 
good  butter  too.  And  among  them  all,  there  is  no  more  lamenta- 
tion over  the  day  that  changed  their  fortunes  so  much  for  the  bet- 
ter.   They  arc  content. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  the  several  hotels  in  Saratoga,  from 
the  23d  of  June  to  the  23d  of  August,  was  17,058.  The  cor- 
ner-stone of  a  Free  Public  Library  was  laid  recently  at  New  Bed- 
ford, with  considerable  ceremony,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse 
of  the  citizens.    It  was  laid  by  the  mayor,  who  made  a  short  and 

appropriate  address.  Advices  from  Sydney,  Australia,  May 

20,  mention  extensive  gold  discoveries  in  the  western  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  a  family  of  four  persons  living  in  Suffield, 

Connecticut,  who  bear  the  following  relations  to  each  other — hus- 
band and  wife,  son  and  daughter,  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  uncle  and  aunt,  nephew  and  niece,  and  6rst  and  second 

cousins.  At  St.  Louis,  lately,  two  young  ladies  were  burnt  to 

death,  in  consequence  of  carelessness  in  filling  a  lamp  with  burn- 
ing fluid.  The  people  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  held  a  public 

meeting  recently,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  summary  meas- 
ures for  the  extirpation  of  the  gamblers,  cut-throats  and  thieves 

who  infest  that  city.  It  is  anticipated  that  an  invitation  will 

be  given  to  Mr.  Collins  to  visit  Boston  in  his  new  steamship,  the 
Adriatic,  in  Octobor,  by  the  merchants  of  this  city,  and  that  he 
will  accept  the  compliment.  A  female  physician  in  Philadel- 
phia advertises  that  it  is  her  particular  speciality  to  cure  all  affec- 
tions of  the  heart."  William  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 

purchased  a  valuable  water  power  and  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
Shetuckot  River,  in  the  town  of  Lisbon,  Ct.,  some  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Willimantic,  and  is  putting  up  a  cotton  factory  there 
950  feet  long,  80  feet  broad,  four  stories  high,  and  intended  to  run 

1200  looms  with  50,000  spindles.  The  shipments  of  cotton  to 

Europo  for  the  present  commercial  year  thus  far  amount  lo  about 
$129,000,000;  of  tobacco,  $14,000,000  ;  of  rice,  $3,000,000  ;  and 

naval  stores,  $2,000,000.  A  lot  of  tobacco  of  a  "bright  golden 

hue,  and  tho  texture  as  fine  as  silk,"  was  sold  in  Lynchburg,  Va., 
recently,  at  the  enormous  price  of  $255  per  hundred  !  It  was  said 
to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  article  ever  seen — and  ought  to  bo 

to  sell  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound.  The  Journal 

of  Commerce  fays,  that  the  predictions  of  a  short  peach  crop 
are  fully  verified.    There  is  no  probability  that  it  will  exceed  one 

fpaarter  of  an  average.  Tho  oldest  daily  paper  in  London  is 

tho  Public  Ledger,  established  in  the  year  1700,  which  for  several 
years  has  only  bad  between  six  and  seven  hundred  subscribers. 
The  printing  press  had  bcon  at  work  in  England  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  tho  inventive  genius  of  that  country 
produced  a  single  newspaper;  and  nearly  another  hundrod  years 
passed  beforo  a  daily  paper  was  ventured  upon.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  clergy  cost  tho  United  States  six  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  tho  criminals  nineteen,  tho  lawyers  thirty-five,  tobacco 

forty,  and  rum  one  hundred  millions.  The  lumber  business  at 

Albany,  heretofore  the  greatest  lumbor  market  in  the  country,  is 
decreasing  year  by  year.  It  culminated  in  1853,  and  has  never 
been  so  groat  since. 


Expensive  Luxuky. — The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says,  "as 
things  are  managed  now-a-days  death  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
luxuries  that  peoplo  can  dabble  in."  The  editor  speaks  of  the 
burthen,  entailed  upon  decent  poverty,  reducing  it  frequently  to 
want  and  misery,  by  the  costly  funerals  and  costly  mourning 
which  fashion  obliges  tho  family  of  a  deceased  person  to  indulge 
in.  There  is  certainly  a  necessity  for  a  reform  in  this  matter,  for 
we  are  fast  approaching  tho  condition  of  the  Parisians,  with  whom 
living  is  amazingly  cheap  and  dying  enormously  dear. 


A  Commentator. — An  ardent  Shakspearian  has  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  play  of  "Hamlet,"  called  an  "Attempt  to  ascer- 
tain whether  tho  queen  were  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  in  the 
murder  of  her  first  husband."  This  reminds  us  of  the  attorney's 
clerk  in  tho  pit,  who,  when  the  witches  reply  to  Macbeth's  ques- 
tion, "  What  is't  ye  do — a  deed  without  a  name  V  shouted,  "It's 
null  and  void.  If  it  isn't  signed,  sealed  and  witnessed,  I  wouldn't 
give  a  ha'penny  for  it!" 


Milking  by  Machinery. — Some  genius  has  actually  invented 
a  machine  for  milking,  and  a  wag  suggests  an  JEolian  attachment, 
so  that  the  cow  while  undergoing  the  operation  may  be  soothed  to 
perfoct  stillness,  regardless  of  the  flies.  The  tunes  might  be  the 
"Mellow  llorn,"  or  "  Corn  rigs  are  bonny,"  or  that  fine  old  psalm 
tuno  called  "  Durham." 


New  Invention. — A  Yankee  has  invented  a  new  preventive 
to  theft.  It  consists  of  a  box  the  size  of  a  watch,  and  worn  in  the 
vest  pocket  attached  to  a  chain.  When  a  thief  seizes  the  chain, 
it  immediately  puts  in  operation  an  alarm-bell,  and  thus  enables 
the  intended  victim  to  seize  upon  the  thief. 


Fruits  of  Genius — Genius  is  sometimes  well  remunerated  in 
this  hard  world,  after  all.  Jenny  Lind,  during  her  late  profes- 
sional tour  in  England,  covering  a  few  months,  received  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  When  Paganini  the  violinist  netted 
$75,000  iu  a  season  it  was  thought  wonderful. 


Privateering. — The  American  government  will  not  abandon 
privateering  until  foreign  nations  give  up  the  rigiit  of  capturing 
private  goods  by  national  ships. 


ArrLES. — There  will  be  a  scant  supply  of  this  fine  fruit  this 
year,  at  least  in  this  region,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  a  heavy  crop. 

Gas. — The  town  of  Dorchester  is  to  be  illuminated  with  gas. 
There's  nothing  like  the  diffusion  of  light,  physical  and  intellectual. 


lllaysibe  ©atljevinga 

The  grasshoppers,  or  a  species  of  locust,  are  laid  to  be  making 
fearful  havoc  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  receipts  of  grain  at  Chicago  for  the  month  of  August,  will, 
it  is  said,  amount  to  nearly  5,000,000  of  bushels. 

The  valuation  of  Worcester  the  present  vear  is  as  follows : — 
real  estate,  $12,599,100;  personal  estate,  $6,309,400;  total, 
$18,905,500— an  increase  of  $855,500  over  1855. 

Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  a  minister  of  Pittsfield  for  forty-five  years, 
in  addition  to  numerous  published  sermons,  left  2700  sermons, 
written  in  short  hand,  which  no  ene  has  yet  been  able  to  decipher. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms,  author  of  the  series  of  Revolutionary  and 
Border  Romances  of  the  Sooth,  has  accepted  a  number  of  invita- 
tions from  Lyceums  at  the  North  to  lecture  before  them  the  coming 
season. 

The  Louisville  Courier  says  the  wife  of  a  well  known  drayman, 
in  Covington,  died  one  day,  lately.  The  next  day  the  bereaved 
man  married  a  new  wife,  and  took  her  with  him  to  the  dead  wife's 
funeral ! 

The  summers  of  1812,  1814,  1818,  1826,  and  1856,  are  the 
hottest  remembered  in  Ireland  by  the  "oldest  inhabitant."  It  was 
exceedingly  hot  in  1826,  but  wo  believe  the  past  summer  to  have 
been  more  so. 

The  Cincinnati  papers  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Orr,  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1771. 
Mr.  Orr,  57  years  ago,  raised  corn  and  other  grain  on  what  is  now 
the  densest  part  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Council  Bluffs  Chronotype  states  that  a  citizen  of  that 
place  lately  sold  960  acres  lying  on  the  Bottom,  south  of  the  city, 
for  $50  per  acre,  amounting  to  the  snug  sum  of  $48,000.  This 
land  cost  $1200  within  less  than  three  years. 

Mr.  Leonard  Ncilson,  of  Montgomery  count)',  Md.,  who  was  on 
the  Japan  expedition,  returned  home  recently  in  the  United  States 
frigate  Macedonia,  bringing  with  him  two  beautiful  mouse  deer 
from  tho  island  of  Java.    They  are  great  curiosities. 

The  Paris  Monitcur  publishes  a  complete  list  of  tho  losses  of  tho 
French  army  in  the  Russian  war,  showing  a  total  of  62,492  men, 
of  whom  56,805  were  privates,  4402  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  1284  commissioned  officers.  This  does  not  include  the 
wounded. 

The  Seckel  pear  originated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Seckel,  about 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hosack,  in  1819,  and  the  fruit  was  pronounced  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  exceeding  in  flavor  the  richest  of  their 
autumn  pears. 

An  Austrian  officer,  fishing  lately  in  the  Rhine,  pulled  up  from 
the  bottom  a  sword,  which  the  antiquarians  pronounce  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Emperor  Adolphus.  The  Duke  of  Nassuu  has 
purchased  it  of  tho  lucky  fisherman  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  florins. 

A  painfully  interesting  return  has  just  been  made  to  parliament. 
It  is  a  list  of  railway  accidents  during  the  half  year  which  ended 
the  30th  of  June  last.  There  were  126  persons  killed,  and  105 
injured  on  the  8461  miles  of  railroad  open  for  traffic  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  coroner's  jury  at  Linley,  near  Huddersfield,  England,  returned 
a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Joseph 
Hyde,  a  weaver,  aged  forty,  who,  after  drinking  for  three  weeks, 
had  first  cut  bis  throat,  and  then  succeeded  in  partly  pulling  his 
windpipe  through  the  aperture. 

Letters  detained  for  postage  are  returned  quarterly  to  the  post- 
office  department,  the  same  as  advertised  dead  letters.  Previous 
to  tho  adoption  of  the  present  plan  of  notifying  persons  to  whom 
unpaid  letters  are  addressed,  the  rule  was  to  send  such  letters  to 
tho  dead  letter  office  monthly. 

A  lady  appeared  at  a  recent  ball  at  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga, 
with  a  $10,000  set  of  diamonds,  besides  other  jewelry,  upon  her 
person.  They  were  not  her  own,  however,  but  belonged  to  a 
dealer  who  hoped  to  find  a  market  for  them  among  the  fashion- 
ables, and  took  this  mode  of  advertising  them. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  old  lady  in  Johnsonville,  S.  C,  who  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  of  aye.  She  was  a  grown  young 
lady  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat,  and  can  recount  many  inci- 
dents of  the  Revolution.  She  has  been  blind  for  thirty  years,  but 
can  walk  about  with  the  aid  of  a  walking  stick. 

A  servant  girl  in  London  has  been  fined  forty  shillings,  or  a 
month's  imprisonment,  for  pouring  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  on  a 
cat  that  was  trespassing  on  her  master's  premises.  Under  the 
6ame  law  (cruelty  to  animals),  Lieut.  Craven,  of  the  Guajtds,  and 
his  groom,  were  lined  $15  for  killing  a  horse  by  overriding. 

The  Russian  clergy  have  just  celebrated  a  grand  mass  at  Bala- 
klava,  at  which  everyone  walked  barefoot  in  sign  of  mortification, 
after  which  holy  water  was  sprinkled  in  every  direction.  The 
camp  of  6000  men,  which  has  been  formed  on  the  heights  of  Ink- 
ermann,  will  be  the  only  military  force  remaining  in  that  part  of 
the  Crimea. 

In  two  years  four  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wire  have  been 
erected  in  India.  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi  and  Lahore 
are  now  telegraphically  united,  and  six  thousand  miles  of  new 
lines  are  in  the  course  of  erection.  No.  1  galvanized  iron  wire  is 
used.  Tho  wires  are  erected  on  strong,  durable  posts  like  those 
in  our  own  country. 

The  New  York  Express  states,  that  nover,  since  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1853 — the  Crystal  Palace  year — have  the  hotels  in  that 
city  been  so  full  as  at  tho  present  time.  The  number  of  visitors 
from  the  South  en  route  to  and  from  Europe  and  the  fashionable 
watering-places  here  at  the  North,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  months,  has  been  unprecedented. 

A  young  lady,  at  present  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  Richmond,  has  received  the  distressing  intelligence,  that 
among  those  who  perished  in  the  terrible  calamity  at  Last  Island, 
were  her  father,  brother,  uncle,  aunt  and  two  cousins.  Having 
previously  been  deprived  of  her  mother  by  death,  her  lonely  situa- 
tion must  now  excite  the  deepest  sympathy. 

Moscow  is  assuming  a  most  Oriental  look.  The  whole  of  tho 
Kremlin  is  surrounded  with  scaffolding, constructed  for  tho  illumi- 
nation, which  is  to  last  for  three  days  after  tho  coronation ;  the 
high  tower  of  Ivan  Veliku  will  be  lit  up  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit, the  latter  surmounted  with  an  immense  glittering  crown  of 
flame.    Every  house  will  also  be  illuminated. 

There  are  1,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  Upper  Canada,  of  whom 
308,000  are  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen.  Of 
these,  212,000  are  in  the  schools,  which  number  about  3500  ;  of 
these,  1500  are  free,  and  about  fifty  separato  or  Roman  Catholic. 
There  are  paid  out  in  salaries  to  teachers,  $700,0(0  annually;  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  schools  is  about  $1,000,COO. 


-foreign  Jtcms. 


The  neighborhood  of  the  Val  Suzon,  in  France,  is  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  ravaged  by  wild  boars. 

"  Lord  Stanley,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,"  an  English  paper 
states,  "  has  announced  a  penny  paper,  to  appear  in  a  short  time 
under  his  immediate  direction." 

A  statue  of  Thierry  Martens,  who  restored  the  typographical 
art  in  Belgium,  has  just  been  inaugurated  with  a  good  deal  of 
pomp,  in  Alost,  his  own  town. 

Mrs.  Charles  Matthews,  better  known  as  Madame  Vestris,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  English  stage,  died  at  Grove  Lodge, 
Fulham,  on  the  10th  ult.    She  was  59  years  of  age. 

Rear  Admiral  Surkow  has  died  of  his  wounds  in  St.  Petersburg. 
It  was  he  who  with  Col.  Narcw  directed  the  men  in  building  tho 
bridges,  by  which  the  Russians  escaped  after  the  taking  of  tho 
MalakofT. 

A  group  in  marble,  representing  "  Queen  Hortense  instructing 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  1822,"  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Versailles.  It  is  from  the  chisel  of  M.  Chatrousse,  and 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  celebrated  piano  forte  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Broadwood, 
in  London,  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  11th  ult.,  covered  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  consisted  of  five  distinct  ranges  of  buildings,  three 
stories  high.  Nearly  one  thousand  pianos,  in  various  stages  of 
construction,  were  destroyed,  together  with  valuable  woods  and 
other  materials,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty workmen.  The  property  destroyed  is  valued  at  from  £100,000 
to  £150,000. 


JSanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield. — Shakspeare. 

....  Art  must  anchor  iu  nature,  or  it  is  the  sport  of  every  breath 
of  folly.— llazlitt. 

....  Tragedy  is  one  of  the  imperishable  forms  of  art ;  but  it  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  reproduction  of  antique  or  simple  sub- 
jects :  it  is  sculpture. — Gerard  de  Nerval. 

....  The  English  are  a  heavy  people,  and  the  most  like  a  stone 
of  all  others.  The  French  are  a  lively  people  and  more  like  a 
feather. — llazlitt. 

....  Universities  arc  of  course,  hostile  to  geniuses,  which  seeing 
and  using  ways  of  their  own,  discredit  the  routine  :  as  churches 
and  monasteries  persecute  youthful  saints. — R.  W.  Emerton. 

....  There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom  : 
he  that  think s  himself  the  happiest  man,  really  is  so  ;  but  he  that 
thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  generally  the  greatest  fool. —  Colton. 

....  Merit  has  rarely  riien  of  itself,  but  a  pebble  or  a  twig  is 
often  quite  sufficient  for  it  to  spring  from  to  the  highest  ascent. 
There  is  usually  some  baseness  before  there  is  any  elevation. — 
Landor. 

....  When  we  aro  young,  we  are  slavishly  employed  in  procur- 
ing something  whereby  we  may  live  comfortably  when  we  grow 
old  ;  and  when  we  ure  old,  we  perceive  it  is  too  late  to  live  as  wo 
proposed. — Pope. 

....  Some,  admiring  what  motives  to  mirth  infants  meet  with 
in  their  silent  and  solitary  smiles,  have  resolved,  how  truly  I  know 
not,  that  then  they  converse  with  angels,  as,  indeed,  such  cannot 
among  mortals  find  any  fitter  companions. — Fuller. 


JJokcr'0  Bubcjct. 


In  an  action,  lately,  Mr.  James  said  it  was  a  lamentable  thing 
to  6ec  "two  tailors  in  the  same  suit." 

A  jocky  sold  a  nag  as  an  "  honest "  horBe,  because  ho  always 
threw  bis  rider  when  he  threatened  to. 

The  learned  man  who  lately  cut  a  slice  off  his  thumb,  to  see 
what  the  veins  looked  like,  is  assisted  by  the  chap  who  contends 
that  madness  is  a  mineral. 

"Mother,"  said  a  little  square  built  urchin  about  five  yeais  old, 
"  why  don't  the  teacher  make  me  monitor  sometimes  1  I  can  lick 
every  boy  in  my  class  but  one." 

A  visitor  was  contemplating  Niagara  Falls  the  other  day,  when 
a  verdant  looking  individual  came  up  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
please  to  tell  him  the  name  of  that  rivtr. 

It  was  said  of  a  lady  who  had  just  completed  her  fourth  decade, 
and  who  played  very  loudly  on  her  piano,  while  she  never  alluded 
to  her  age  except  in  a  whisper,  that  sue  was  forte  upon  her  piano, 
but  piano  upon  her  forty. 

A  wag  in  New  York,  seeing  a  man  driving  a  tack  into  a  card, 
through  the  letter  t  of  the  word  "  Boston,"  printed  on  it,  seized 
the  latter  and  exclaimed :  "  Why,  what  are  you  about  *  Don't 
you  know  that  laying  tax  on  tea  in  Boston  once  raised  a  thundering 
muss  there  %" 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Boston,  as  the  story  goes,  seeing  an 
Irishman  removing  an  embankment  from  a  dwelling,  inquired, 
"  Patrick,  what  are  you  doing  V  "  I  am  opening  the  cellar  win- 
dow, to  be  sure."  "And what  are  you  doing  that  for?"  "May 
it  please  your  honor,"  said  Patrick,  "to  let  out  the  dark." 
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tion  to  the  capital,  and  display,  in  chronological  order,  the  exploits 
of  the  army  from  Boulogne  to  Austcrlitz.  The  figures  are  three 
feet  high,  and  number  about  two  thousand,  the  length  of  the  scroll 
being  840  feet.  A  spiral  thread,  dividing  the  lines,  records  the 
names  of  the  battles  represented.  The  designs  were  furnished  by 
Bergeret,  and  executed  by  thirty-one  sculptors,  one  of  whom  was 
a  lady  named  Charpentier.  Above  the  capital  is  a  gallery,  ap- 
proached by  a  winding  interior  staircase  of  175  steps,  from  which 
a  fine  view  of  Paris  is  obtained.    The  present  statue  of  Napoleon 


CHARLES  GILDEMEISTER. 

THE  COLUMN  OF  THE  PLACE  VENDOME,  PARIS. 

This  magnificent  monument,  erected  at  a  cost  of  1,500,000 
francs,  stands  in  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris.  The  square  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  sumptuous  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome, the  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fair  Gabrielle  d'Estrecs. 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1685,  purchased  the  hotel  and  removed  it,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Louvois,  intending  to  erect,  around  the  square  thus 
formed,  buildings  for  the  royal  library,  the  mint,  the  ministers,  etc. 
On  the  death  of  Louvois,  this  project  was  abandoned  and  the 
ground  ceded  to  the  city  of  Paris,  conditionally.  The  form  of  the 
place  is  a  symmetrical  octagon,  the  larger  sides  of  which  measure 
respectively  420  by  450  feet.  The  buildings  on  the  sides  are  uni- 
form in  character.  The  place  was  first  called  the  Place,  des  Con- 
quetes,  then  the  Place  Tenuis  le  Grand,  and  finally  the  Place  Vendome. 
A  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  bronze,  formerly 
stood  in  the  centre,  but  was  demolished  by  the  revolutionists, 
August  10,  1792.  The  mutilated  pedestal  remained  until  1806, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  triumphal  pillar  erected  by  Napoleon 
to  commemorate  his  successes  in  the  German  campaign  of  1805, 
the  material  being  1200  pieces  of  brass  cannon  captured  from  the 
Austrians  and  Russians.  The  column  is  an  imitation  of  Trojan's 
pillar  at  Rome,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  135  feet ;  360,000  pounds 
of  metal  were  consumed  in  this  gigantic  work.  The  pedestal  and 
shaft  are  of  stone,  covered  with  bronze  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
victories  of  the  French  army.  The  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  depict 
the  uniforms,  armor  and  weapons  of  the  conquered  troops.  Above 
the  pedestal  are  garlands  of  oak,  supported 
at  the  four  angles  by  eagles,  each  weighing 
500  pounds.  The  door  is  of  massive  bronze, 
decorated  with  oak  wreaths,  surmounted  by 
an  eagle  of  the  highest  finish.  Above  is  a 
bas-relief,  representing  two  figures  of  Fame, 
supporting  a  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscription 

showing  the  purpose  of  the  structure.  The  ; 
bas-reliefs  of  the  shaft  pursue  a  spiral  direc- 


G.  J.  B.  CARSTENSEN. 

was  placed  there  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  inaugu- 
rated with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  28th  of  July,  1833,  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  who  greeted  with  deafening 
cheers  and  every  demonstration  of  delight  the  restoration  of  the 
effigy  of  the  popular  idol  of  France.  The  statue  is  eleven  feet  in 
height,  represents  the  emperor  in  his  military  costume,  and  was 
modelled  by  Scurre. 

ARCHITECTS  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  NEW  YORK. 

On  this  page  we  present  engravings,  from  photographic  portraits, 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Gildemeister  and  George  J.  B.  Carstehsen,  l>oth 
young  men,  and  architects  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  a 
building  which,  in  symmetry  and  elegance,  is  acknowledged  to  sur- 
pass both  the  palace  of  the  World's  Fair  at  London  and  that  in 
which  the  grand  Exposition  was  held  in  the  city  of  Paris.  Vari- 
ous plans  were  submitted  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Association  for 
adoption.    Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  gifted  originator  of  the  English 
Crystal  Palace,  with  great  liberality  furnished  a  splendid  design, 
which  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ground  on  which  the  building  was 
to  be  erected  precluded  the  association  from  accepting.    The  late 
lamented  A.  J.  Downing,  a  gentleman  of  unequalled  architectural 
skill  and  taste,  submitted  a  very  original  and  admirable  plan,  but 
it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city,  which,  in  making  the 
grant,  had  stipulated  that  it  should  be  entirely  of  iron  and  glass. 
Mr.  I^copold  Eidlitz  presented  a  plan  with  a  suspension  roof,  in- 
tended to  obviate  the  great  difficulty  of  -panning  great  widths  by 
arches.    Mr.  James  Bogardus  submitted  a  plan  of  a  circular  build- 
ing with  successive  colonnades,  placed  above  each  other,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  and  involving  a  new  mode  of 
joining,  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent.    Mr.  Julius  W. 
Adams  submitted  a  plan  of  a  great  octagonal  vault  or  dome,  the 
supporting  ribs  being  formed  of  clusters  of  gas  pipes.    Among  the 
other  plans,  presented  by  different  individuals,  were  some  of  such 
beauty  and  originality  that  the  task  of  selection  was  rendered  a 
delicate  and  difficult  one.    That,  however,  which  was  finally 
adopted  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  showed  its  authors  to  be 
men  of  genius  and  skill.  That  so  novel 
a  style  of  building  should  have  been  suc- 
cessfully attempted  and  carried  in  an 
American  city  excited  universal  aston- 
ishment abroad,  and  created  a  high 
idea  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  the 
United  States. 


THE  COLUMN  OF  VENDOME,  AT  PARIS. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  WINTER  STREET 
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THE  RIVER  SIDE. 
The  pastoral  landscape  on  this  page  is  such  a  one  as 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Izaak  Walton,  and 
will  delight  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  "lovers  of  virtue  and 
go  an  angling."    Screened  from  the  world  without  by  a 
mass  of  foliage,  through  which  a  single  opening  gives  us 
a  view  of  a  rolling  country  and  a  rustic  cottage,  a  tran- 
quil river  pursues  its  liquid  path. 
But  the  scene  is  not  inanimate. 
A  delightful  group  is  gathered 
on  the  grassy  shore.  Lounging 
in  an  easy  attitude,  with  his  creel 
beside  him,  an  inveterate  fisher- 
man is  watching  his  float,  anx- 
iously expectant  of  at  least  "one 


glorious  nibble."  Near  him  stands  a  recreant  brother  of 
the  angle,  whose  rod  is  idle,  and  who  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  romance  or  poem  which  one  of  the  group 
of  young  ladies  is  reading  to  her  companions.  On  the 
other  side  are  two  rebellious  spirits  insensible  to  the 
spell  of  literature,  and  bent  on  more  frivolous  pursuits. 
They  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  snare  a  beautiful 
butterfly,  whose  bright  wings, 
glittering  in  the  noontide,  have 
attracted  their  eyes,  and  inflamed 
them  with  the  desire  of  posses- 
sion. The  fluttering  insect  will 
most  probably  elude  its  youthful 
pursuers — the  chances  are  in  its 
favor. 


si 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  PWIuffeU] 

THE  LOST  HEIR: 

OR,  THE 

A  TALE   OF  1812. 

rtT  MHS.  CAKOLINE  OU5B. 


[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XIII.— [continued.] 

When  tlie  party  arrived  within  sight  of  the  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings,  as  well  as  could  he  seen  by  the  imperfect  light,  they 
found  they  wore  a  pleasant  and  encouraging  aspect.  Tticy  Stop- 
ped ut  some  little  distance  to  reconnoitre  the  apartment,  which 
could  he  seen  through  an  uncurtained  window. 

"  What  a  lovely  home-picture,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Yes."  6aid  Wilton,  "  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  what  may  he 
truly  called  a  home." 

They  both  had  good  reason  for  what  they  said.  In  the  ample 
fire  place  a  good  fire  was  bonking,  and  on  a  small  table  placed  in 
front  of  it,  was  the  well-trimmed  lamp  which  had  been  their  guid- 
ing star.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  man  with  a  boy  of  four  years 
old  on  his  knee.  The  earnest  and  delighted  attention  with  which 
the  child  looked  up  into  his  father's  face,  made  it  pretty  certain 
that  ho  was  listening  to  one  of  those  veritable  stories,  such  as  is 
recorded  of  "  Jack,  the  Giant-Killer, "  or  that  cow,  remarkable 
for  her  "  vaulting  ambition,"  that  jumped  over  the  moon.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  a  woman  busy  with  some 
sewing,  and  near  one  corner  of  the  fire  place,  a  girl  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  was  knitting,  who  seemed  nearly  as  much  charmed 
with  the  stories  as  her  little  brother. 

The  four  forming  this  family  group  were  handsome — uncom- 
monly so  ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  the  husband  and  wife  were  concern- 
ed, it  was  a  kind  of  beauty  not  easily  described,  as  it  consisted 
more  in  those  expressions  of  countenance  which  have  their  source 
in  the  culture  of  the  affections  rather  than  in  the  beauty  of  outliuo 
or  color. 

There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  this  last  kind  of  beauty  in 
the  girl's  face,  with  checks  red  ami  fresh  as  the  mountain  daisy, 
and  her  fair,  smooth  brow  shaded  by  rich,  nut-brown  curls.  And 
then  thoso  heart-smiles.  Anybody  who  looked  at  the  father  and 
mother,  would  have  known  the  reason  of  their  being  so  warm 
and  full  of  sunshine  was  because  they  had  never  been  met  by 
frowns  and  unnecessary  rebuke.  It  required  only  a  minute  for 
the  eye  to  take  in  this  picture,  and  for  tho  heart  to  give  it  a  true 
interpretation. 

"  Wo  can  hardly  wish  for  anything  more  promising  than  this," 
said  Bray  nurd. 

"No — I  think  not,"  was  Wilton's  reply.  "And  you,  Bessie, 
are  of  the  same  mind,  judging  from  the  exclamation  which  es- 
caped you,  when  you  first  caught  a  view  of  that  cheerful-looking 
fireside." 

"  O,  yes,"  replied  Bessie,  "  with  such  a  family  I  should  feel 
safe  as  I  should  at  homo." 

"  Come,  Bessio,"  said  Wilton,  springing  fron  his  horse,  and 
then  assisting  her  to  alight,  "  I  think  you  had  better  go  with  me, 
when  I  apply  for  admission.  The  sight  of  your  face  will  be  a 
good  passport  for  the  rest  of  us,  as  it  will  quiet  all  fears  of  Indians 
or  marauding  soldiers." 

The  man  came  to  the  door,  who,  when  he  saw  Bessie,  called 
to  his  wife. 

"  Mary,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  lady.  You  must  come  and  wel- 
come her." 

And  very  kind  and  cordial  was  the  welcome  she  gave  her,  while 
that  which  Wilton  and  the  others  received  from  the  host  was 
equally  warm.  It  was  plain  that  feelings  of  true  Virginian  hos- 
pitality were  cherished  beneath  that  humble  roof.  While  the  host, 
whoso  name  was  Ashmore,  assisted  by  the  travellers,  saw  that  tho 
horses  were  woll  cared  for,  a  well  supplied  larder  afforded  Mrs. 
Ashmore  tho  means  of  preparing  a  plentiful  and  acceptable 
repast. 

In  the  morning,  finding  that  there  was  a  post-town  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  distant,  Bessie  wrote  to  her  mother,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  what  had  befallen  her  since  they  parted.  Sho  also 
mentioned  that  she  intended  going  to  Mrs.  Woodhull's  after  a 
day's  rest,  which,  as  near  as  she  could  ascertain,  would  ho  some- 
what of  a  hard  day's  ride  from  where  sho  then  was.  Sho  would 
remain  at  Mrs.  Woodhull'B,  sho  wrote,  till  sho  received  a  letter 
from  homo. 

When  Bessie's  letter  was  ready,  Wilton  set  out  in  company 
with  the  three  other  young  men  (who  now,  being  within  a 
day's  journey  of  their  own  homos,  were  anxious  to  arrivo  there), 
to  convey  it  to  tho  post-office. 

"  You  will  return  in  soason  to  dine  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
more, addressing  Wilton,  when  they  were  ready  to  start. 

"I  think  not,"  was  hi?  reply.  "  I  may  be  absent  all  night,  but 
shall  return  in  tho  morning,  in  season  to  accompany  Miss  Ilainlcn." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  rEKCIVAL  MANSION. 

At  the  villago  where  the  post-office  was  kept,  Wilton  and  his 
friends  parted.  While  they  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, he  turned  to  the  north,  where,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, there  was  another  post-town,  where  ho  hoped  to  find  letters 


from  Mr.  Grosvcnor  and  Edith,  and  also  from  his  business  agent. 
It  having  occn  later  in  the  morning  than  they  intended  it 
should  be,  when  they  left  Mr.  Ashmore 's,  they  remained  at  the 
village  hotel  to  dine  ;  after  which,  as  it  might  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  would  meet  again,  if  ever,  they  indulged  in  an  hour's 
social  chat.  Wilton  was  in  no  hurry,  however,  as  there  was  more 
than  time  enough  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  other  villago  beforo 
dark. 

His  horse,  finding  that  ho  was  suffered  to  take  his  own  gait, 
from  a  brisk  trot  soon  came  down  into  a  walk.  The  animal's  in- 
dolence was  fuYoruble  to  the  rider's  enjoyment  of  tho  highly  pic- 
turesque scenery,  which,  in  the  distance,  was  softened  and  har- 
monized by  the  golden  haze  of  the  Indian  summer.  When  Wil- 
ton, at  last,  awoke  from  his  reverie,  he  found  tho  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts which  grew  by  tho  wayside,  were  casting  long  shadows 
across  his  path,  and  looking  towards  the  west,  he  found  that  the 
tun  in  less  than  half  an  hour  would  sink  to  rest  beneath  the 
golden-fringed  clouds  which  already  arched  the  clear,  amber- 
bued  sky. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  that  it  must  bo  full  three 
hours  since  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  at  the  hotel.  The  village 
where  he  intended  going  was  not  yet  in  sight.  He  quickened  his 
horse's  pace  and  rode  on  something  liko  a  mile  further.  Still, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  tho  village.  There  was  a  small  house, 
however,  some  forty  or  fifty  rods  ahead,  where  he  concluded  ho 
would  make  some  inquiries,  as  he  began  to  suspect  ho  had  lost 
his  way.  By  the  information  obtained  from  the  woman  who  came 
to  the  door,  he  found  that  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  He 
must  have  turned  aside  from  the  road  that  led  to  the  village,  only 
a  few  miles  after  he  left  the  hotel. 

"  Is  there  any  hotel,  or  tavern,"  said  he,  "  within  a  few  miles  of 
here,  where  I  can  obtain  tapper  and  a  night's  lodging?" 

"  I  don't  know  of  any,"  was  the  woman's  answer  ;  "  but  after 
you  get  a  piece  further,  the  road  turns  away  to  the  left  among  the 
bills,  and  pretty  soon  you'll  come  to  a  valley  where  there  are  a 
number  of  houses,  and  you'll  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
accommodations  as  you  need,  at  either  of  them.  I  would  invite 
yon  to  stay  here,  only  I  know  you'll  fare  so  much  better  than  you 
would  in  this  poor  place." 

Wilton  thanked  her  and  rodo  on.  He  found,  as  she  had  said, 
that  the  road  turned  to  the  left,  and  very  soon  ho  came  to  a  part 
of  it  which  overlooked  the  valley,  which  was  varied  by  fine  swells 
and  ridges  of  land,  and  nearly  encircled  by  a  river,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Potomac.  On  one  side  of  the  valley,  where  tho 
ground  was  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  there  was  a  large  edifice, 
built  after  the  fashion  of  tho  old  manor-houses  of  England.  It 
was  now  venerable  from  age,  having  been  built  over  two  centu- 
ries.   In  convenient  proximity  were  the  dwellings  of  the  servants. 

Several  small  houses  were  situated  near  the  outskirts  of  tho 
valley,  ami  Wilton  checked  his  horse  while  he  considered  whether 
it  were  better  to  apply  at  one  of  these  or  the  larger  one.  Inclina- 
tion WUt  in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  hardly  knew  why,  for  one  of 
the  smaller  houses,  nestled  amid  vines  and  shrubbery,  which  still 
retained  much  of  their  summer  verdure,  wore  a  far  more  cheer- 
ful aspect. 

Proceeding  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further,  he  arrived  at  tho 
entrance  of  tho  broad  avenue  shaded  with  oaks,  which  led  to  the 
mansion.  It  was  now  after  sunset,  though  still  so  light  that  ob- 
jects were  distinctly  visible.  Ho  turned  into  the  avenue,  and  when 
he  had  approached  the  house  more  nearly,  he  found  that  tho  front 
part  of  it  seemed  silent  and  deserted.  He  rode  round  to  a  sido- 
door  and  knocked,  which  was  opened  by  a  colored  girl. 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  said  Wilton,  "  and  have  called  to  sec  if 
I  can  stay  here  to-night." 

"  I  will  go  and  sec,"  replied  the  girl. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  returned,  and  inviting  him  to  walk  in, 
conducted  him  to  what  might  have  been  called  tho  home  room. 
A  woman,  whom  he  subsequently  found  to  be  the  housekeeper, 
invited  him  to  take  a  seat  near  the  fire. 

"  The  master  is  absent,"  said  she,  "  but  I  could  not  refuse  sup- 
per and  lodging  to  a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way." 

An  aged  and  very  disagreeable-looking  woman  sat  on  a  form 
placed  against  the  jamb  of  the  huge  fire  place,  smoking  a  short, 
dingy  pipe.  As  Wilton  took  tho  chair  offered  him,  sho  removed 
the  pipe  from  her  lips  and  regarded  him  with  great  attention. 
The  moment,  however,  that  he  looked  that  way,  she  replaced  her 
pipo  between  her  lips,  muttering  something  to  herself,  though  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bo  unintelligible.  From  time  to  time,  when 
sho  thought  horsclf  unobserved,  she  cast  towards  Wilton  quick 
fnrtive  glances,  and  once  she  shook  her  head,  and  said,  half 
audibly : 

"  No,  no — 'tis  no  such  thing,  and  I'm  a  fool  for  thinking 
about  it." 

After  a  whilo  she  turned  aside  a  little,  and  looking  steadily 
into  the  fire  puffed  away  with  great  energy  till  tho  weed  which 
filled  the  blackened  bowl  was  exhausted.  Sho  then  knocked  it 
free  of  ashes  on  the  end  of  the  large  back-log,  and  having  put  it 
into  her  pocket,  folded  her  arms  around  her,  bent  forward,  and 
again  seemed  intently  watching  the  fire.  Having  sat  in  this  atti- 
tude several  minutes,  she  raised  her  head  and  turned  sharply  round 
towards  Wilton. 

"  Are  you  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  am,  as  regards  this  particular  section  of  the  State." 

"  You  were  never  this  way  before  ?" 

"  I've  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  been." 

"  You  aint  a  native  of  Virginny  then  V 

"  Yes — but  I  was  born  further  south." 

"  And  nearer  the  sea-shore,  perhaps  I" 

"  J  was.    Richmond  is  my  native  place  " 

"  That's  where  your  parents  live  V 


"  They  did  live  there.  My  mother  died  before  my  remembrance, 
and  it  is  over  ten  years  now  since  my  father's  decease." 

"  You'll  think  I've  no  bnsiness  to  be  so  inquisitive,  sir,  but 
somehow,  strange  fancies  come  over  me  sometimes." 

"  O,  ask  as  many  questions  as  you  please,"  said  Wilton,  smil- 
ing. "  If  there  should  happen  to  be  any  I  should  prefer  not  to 
answer,  I  will  be  frank  enough  to  tell  you  so." 

The  woman  seemed  disposed  to  avail  herself  of  the  liberty  thus 
granted,  and  went  on  with  her  catechism. 

"  You  said  you  wero  born  in  Richmond — have  you  always 
lived  there  ?.' 

"  Always,  till  within  a  few  years — except  when  I  was  at  col- 
lege." 

"  Then  you  arc  college  larnt  I" 
"  Yes."" 

"  A  cravin'  for  larnin'  always  run  in  the  Pcrcival  blood.  Arter 
all,  my  first  thought  may  be  right." 

This  was  said  in  low,  mumbling  accents,  not  intended  for  Wil- 
ton's car.  He  had  for  a  moment  been  a  little  absent-minded,  and 
imagined  that  she  addressed  him. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me  !"  he  said. 

"No,  'twas  nothin' — I  was  thinkin'  of  my  son." 

"  You  have  a  son,  then  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  haven't,"  said  she,  with  a  startled  look.  "  What 
made  you  think  I  have  I" 

"  You  said  you  was  thinking  of  your  son." 

"  So  I  did — I  remember  now.  Well,  it  has  been  years  and 
years — I  can  hardly  tell  how  many — since  I  was  a  childless  wid- 
ow. Though  hard  for  me,  'twas  better  for  him,  so  I've  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Was  your  son  quite  young  when  ho  died  ?" 

"Died!  Well,  no  matter — he's  dead  to  me.  No,  he  wasn't 
young — he'd  come  to  man's  estate.  At  first,  it  wrung  my  heart. 
Then  it  grew  hard  and  bitter,  and  there  have  been  times  when 
I've  almost  thought  that  all  wasn't  right  here,"  said  she,  touch- 
ing her  finger  to  her  forehead. 

"  All  are  liable  to  bo  afflicted,"  said  Wilton,  "and  we  must 
try  to  bear  the  common  lot  with  as  much  fortitude  as  we  can." 

"  Do  you  say  mine  is  the  common  lot  ?"  said  she,  sharply. 
"  Well,  so  it  is,  in  one  sense.  But  the  mother  can  never  forget 
her  son — no,  never.  The  son  may  forget  the  mother  who  has 
watc  hed  over  him  when  she  should  have  slept,  and  even  bo 
ashamed  of  her." 

"  We  will  hope,  for  tho  sake  of  humanity,"  said  Wilton,  "  that 
the  cases  are  rare." 

"  If  rare,  when  it  docs  happen,  it  is  so  much  the  harder  to  bear. 
The  old  proverb  says  that  misery  loves  company,  and  it  says  tho 
truth,  sir." 

And  again  folding  her  arms  around  her  and  bending  forward, 
she  commenced  a  nervous,  rocking  motion,  such  as  persons  in- 
clined to  be  somewhat  demonstrative,  have  recourse  to  sometimes, 
when  suffering  from  painful  emotion.  Supper  was  now  brought 
in  and  placed  upon  the  table. 

"  I  think  you  must  need  something  by  this  time,"  said  the 
housekeeper.    "  We  have  a  good  cook,  but  she  is  rather  slow." 

As  Wilton  passed  near  her  to  take  a  seat  at  the  table,  she  look- 
ed towards  the  woman  who  sat  in  the  corner. 

"  There  are  times,"  said  she,  "  when  her  mind  is  not  quito 
sound." 

"  That  is  what  I  thought,"  he  replied. 

After  having  partaken  of  the  viands  which  had  liecn  placed 
before  him  so  liberally  as  to  be  quito  satisfactory  to  tho  hospita- 
ble housekeeper,  Wilton  expressed  a  wish  to  be  shown  to  tho 
room  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night. 

"  Don't  lot  it  bo  in  the  southwest  chamber,  Lois  Grey,"  said 
the  woman  in  the  corner,  to  the  housekeeper,  and  speaking  for  tho 
first  time  sinco  she  questioned  Wilton  so  closely. 

"  That  is  the  one  I  had  prepared  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  Don't  let  him  go  there — I  charge  you  not  to  let  him,"  said  she, 
with  a  kind  of  frenzied  earnestness. 

"  What  chamber  shall  he  have,  then?"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  who 
seemed  inclined  not  to  cross  her. 

"  Any  one  hut  that." 

"  Ho  can  have  tho  one  over  the  back  parlor,  then." 
"  That  is  as  good  as  the  other." 

"  Yes,  quite  as  good,  except  tho  prospect  from  the  windows 
isn't  as  fine." 

"  Pino  prospects  wont  make  him  sleep  the  sounder." 

"  I  am  not  particular,"  said  Wilton.  '.'  Consult  your  own  con- 
venience, and  I  shall  be  well  satisfied,  I  dare  say." 

Meanwhile  a  colored  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  had  been 
standing  ready  to  show  him  the  way. 

"  To  the  room  over  the  back  parlor  ?"  he  asked  of  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  Yes,  Num. i.  As  she  says,  the  chamber  is  as  good  as  the 
other." 

Wilton  followed  Numa  up  a  grand  old  staircase,  almost  broad 
enough  for  a  chariot  aud  four. 

"  This  is  the  room  where  Mrs.  Grey  intended  you  should 
sleep,"  said  Numa,  opening  the  first  door  they  came  to,  after  as- 
cending the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and  holding  the  light  just  within 
the  chamber,  so  that  a  view  of  the  interior  could  be  obtained. 

The  furniture  was  rich,  though  rather  cumbersome,  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  a  number  of  portraits. 

"  Would  you  liko  to  look  at  the  portraits  beforo  going  to  the 
other  chamber?"  inquired  Numa. 

"  I  should.    I  like  to  look  at  portraits." 

They  entered,  and  Numa  held  the  lamp  so  that  its  rays  fell 
full  on  the  first  one  they  came  to.  It  represented  a  handsome, 
dark-complexioned  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  peaked 
beard  and  broad,  stiff  ruff  of  Charles  the  Second's  time. 
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"Tliis  is  tho  portrait  of  Sir  Harry  Pcrcival,  who  came  over 
from  England,"  said  Numa.  "  lie  purchaser!  the  plantation  of  a 
gentleman  who  wished  to  go  South." 

"  Sir  Harry  Pcrcival,  did  you  say  %" 

"  Yea,  the  estate  was  owned  hy  the  Pcrcival  family  more  than 
a  hundred  years." 

"It  has  passed  into  other  hands,  then  ?"  said  Wilton,  finding 
Numa  as  intelligent  as  he  was  inclined  to  he  communicative. 

"  Yes — the  heir  who  would  have  inherited  it  was  lost." 

"  Lost  ?" 

"  Yes — drowned,  as  was  thought,  when  he  was  only  a  little  over 
two  years  old." 

Wilton  had  it  on  his  lips  to  ask  into  whoso  hands  the  estate 
then  passed,  but  at  that  moment,  without  having  stopped  to 
look  at  several  intervening  portraits,  Numa  held  tho  light  so 
that  it  fell  on  the  full  length  portrait  of  a  lady,  youthful  and  very 
lovely. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  comparatively  modern  costume  fashion- 
able at  the  beginning  of  tho  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  rich,  brocaded  skirt,  as  well  as  the  soft  and  glossy  texture 
of  the  pink  satin  robe  worn  over  it,  which  was  open  in  front  and 
swept  back  in  graceful  folds,  being  represented  with  an  accuracy 
and  carefulness  of  finish,  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  school.  Even 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  which  adorned  tho  stomacher  were  so 
faithfully  delineated  as  to  resemble  real  gems.  Though  the  strong 
contrast  afforded  by  raven  locks  is  generally  thought  to  enhance 
the  brilliancy  of  a  fine  complexion,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine  how  that  of  the  lady  represented  could  have  appeared 
more  brilliant,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  the 
natural  huo  of  her  hair  was  concealed  by  powder. 

When  Wilton  first  glanced  at  the  lovely  picture,  the  general  ef- 
fect was  so  dazzling  that  ho  did  not  mark  the  form  and  expression 
of  the  features;  but  when  the  bewildering  influence  had  had  time 
to  subside,  ho  was  certain  that  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance,  either 
to  a  person  or  portrait  he  had  somewhere  seen.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, however,  for  him  to  recall  to  mind  tho  time  or  tho  place. 

"  Is  the  original  of  this  portrait  living  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  she  has  been  dead  many  years." 

"  Who  was  she  ?" 

"  The  wife  of  this  gentleman,"  said  he,  passing  the  light  along 
to  the  next  portrait. 

"  And  was  ho  a  Percival,  too  V 

"  Yes,  and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Harry  Percival,  whose 
portrait  you  first  looked  at." 

There  was  something,  too,  in  this  one,  which  Wilton  thought 
looked  strangely  familiar. 

"  Thero  is,  to  say  the  least,"  said  he,  "  something  singular  in 
the  impression  which  these  portraits  give  me." 

At  the  same  moment  ho  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  a 
pier-glass,  opposite  to  where  he  stood.  It  reflected  his  figuro  at 
full  length,  and  this  solved  the  mystery  as  regarded  the  last  por- 
trait. It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  sco  that  there  was  a  very 
striking  resemblance  between  it  and  himself.  Numa,  too,  had  dis- 
covered the  similitude,  judging  from  the  manner  he  alternately 
regarded  him  and  the  portrait. 

"  One  might  think  that  he  was  a  Percival,"  said  Numa,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  giving  utterance  to  what  was  in  his  thoughts. 

"  You  sec  a  resemblance  between  mo  and  tho  portrait  t"  said 
Wilton. 

"  A  very  great  one." 

"  It  isn't  impossible  but  that  my  mother  might  have  been  re- 
lated to  the  family." 

"  Was  her  name  Percival  ?" 

"  I  nover  knew  what  her  name  was  before  sho  was  married. 
She  died  before  my  remembrauco,  and  I  was  too  young  when  my 
father  died  to  have  much  curiosity  as  respected  my  genealogy." 

Numa,  without  making  any  answer  to  this,  passed  on  to  the  next 
portrait. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Edgar  Percival,  father 
to  him  we'vo  just  been  looking  at." 
"  Was  his  son's  namo  Edgar  ?" 

"No,  Thomas.  He  had  a  son,  named  for  his  grandfather — the 
same  I  have  already  mentioned,  who  was  drowned  when  lie  was 
only  two  years  old." 

Wilton,  after  remaining  in  a  thoughtful  attitude  a  few  moments, 
asked  Numa  if  he  knew  the  reason  why  the  old  lady  who  sat 
smoking  in  the  chimney  corner  at  the  time  h«  arrived,  appeared 
so  unwilling  to  have  him  sleep  in  the  chamber  where  they  then 
were. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  replied.  "  She  runs  of  wild  and  singular  no- 
tions occasionally,  and  has  done,  at  times,  for  many  years.  She 
is  generally  thought  to  be  deranged." 

They  were  about  to  look  at  the  next  portrait — that  of  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Percival's  wife — wheu  they  were  startled  by  a  voice  at  the 
door. 

"  How  dared  you  disobey  me  ?"  it  6uid. 

They  turned,  and  saw  her  they  had  just  been  speaking  of.  She 
had  a  wild,  frightened  look. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  other  chamber,"  said  Wilton.  "  I  only 
stepped  in  here  to  look  at  these  portraits." 

"  'Twas  Numa  who  brought  you  here.  He  will  live  to  see  the 
day  he  will  repent  it." 

"  It  was  for  no  evil  purpose,"  said  Numa. 

"  That  is  evil  which  leads  to  evil." 

"  Well,  good  mother,"  said  Wilton,  "  we  will  hope  that  no 
harm  will  come  of  my  looking  at  these  portraits,  for  it  has  given 
mo  much  pleasure.  If  it  has  caused  you  any  uneasiness,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.    We  will  go  now." 

As  ho  and  Numa  approached  the  door,  she  glided  into  the 
room. 


"I  shall  keep  guard  here  to-night,"  said  she,  "so  you  needn't 
try  to  come  back.  I  shan't  be  lonesome.  T/tey  will  come  down," 
and  she  pointed  to  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Edgar  Pcrcival  and  his 
son — "they  will  comedown  and  make  me  show  them  my  hands. 
They've  done  it  before,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  and  laugh- 
ed. I  knew  what  they  meant.  They  expected  my  hands  were 
stained,  but  they  found  no  blood  on  'em." 

"  You  see  she  isn't  in  her  right  mind,"  said  Numa,  as  they 
passed  along  the  corridor. 

"  Yes.    What  caused  her  insanity  ?" 

"  It  isn't  known." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  other  chamber. 

"  I  should  advise  you  to  turn  the  key,"  said  Numa,  as  he  lit  a 
caudle  which  stood  on  a  table.  "  Old  Elsie  wont  be  likely  to  sleep 
much  to  night,  and  sho  may  take  it  into  her  head  to  pay  you  a 
visit,  if  sho  finds  the  door  on  the  latch." 

When  Wilton  was  left  to  himself  he  followed  Numa's  advice, 
and  locked  the  door.  Feeling  no  inclination  to  sleep,  he  sat  down 
by  tho  table,  and  tried  to  remember  why  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pcr- 
cival had  looked  so  familiar  to  him.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a 
vain  endeavor,  when  suddenly  it  flashed  upon  his  mind. 

"  I  think  I  have  it  with  me,"  said  he,  and  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  he  drew  forth  a  small  package. 

Undoing  the  folds  of  a  thick,  strong  envelop,  a  piece  of  soft 
tissue  paper  presented  itself  to  view,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
cameo  portrait.  It  was  that  of  a  very  young  and  lovely  woman, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  things  of  which  he  had  any  recollection. 
It  was  of  an  oval  form,  about  three  inches  in  circumference,  plain- 
ly set  in  gold,  with  a  small  ring  at  the  top,  through  which  was 
passed  a  band  not  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  wide,  which  was 
wrought  with  the  finest  and  most  delicate  needle-work.  This  band 
was  fastened  together  by  a  tiny  clasp,  which  was  marked  with  the 
letters— F.  P. 

"  They  arc  the  initials  of  the  person's  name  who  once  owned 
it,  no  doubt,"  ho  murmured  to  himself,  as  lie  unrolled  the  band 
which  was  wound  round  the  cameo. 

A  sudden  flush  crossed  his  brow  as  he  thought  one  of  the  names 
might  have  been  Percival. 

"  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mistaken,"  said  he,  when  at  last  the 
portrait  was  revealed. 

The  form  of  the  features,  and  the  graceful  way  the  finely-shaped 
head  was  placed  on  tho  shoulders,  was  indeed  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  one  he  had  seen  in  the  chamber.  This  certainly  ap- 
peared singular,  and  he  endeavored  to  rocollect  some  incident 
connected  with  the  cameo,  which  would  serve  as  a  clue  to  come 
at  its  history.  Nothing,  however,  could  bo  recalled,  which  he 
could  in  any  way,  as  far  as  he  could  perceive,  mako  available  for 
this  purpose.  In  this  respect,  the  few  memories  connected  with  it 
appeared  to  him  unimportant. 

His  father  had  been  very  choice  of  it  while  he  lived,  and  had 
always  kept  it  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  little  box  or  cabinet, 
where  he  kept  his  most  valuable  papers.  He  had  given  Wilton  to 
understand  that  it  belonged,  not  to  himself,  but  him  ;  and  when 
he  occasionally  showed  it  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  him 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  take  good  care  of  it,  ho 
should  give  it  up  to  him.  Once  Wilton  asked  him  where  it 
came  from,  when  he  answered  rather  evasively,  that  such  kind  of 
things  were  brought  from  over  the  sea. 

A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  mentioned  the  cameo  portrait  to 
Wilton,  and  charged  him  to  preserve  it  carefully,  as  the  time 
might  come  when  it  wouhl  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  him.  When 
Wilton  asked  him  in  what  respect,  ho  replied  that  he  was  unable 
to  give  him  any  satisfactory  explanation,  but  that  for  certain  rea- 
sons he  had  faith  in  what  ho  told  him. 

If  he  had  only  specified  those  reasons,  Wilton  might  have  turned 
them  to  good  account ;  now  they  only  served  to  perplex  and  more 
deeply  involve  him  in  conjecture. 

"  What  if  /  am  the  lost  heir?"  was  the  thought  which  struck 
him  so  suddenly,  that  he  involuntarily  started  to  his  feet.  The 
next  moment  he  smiled  at  his  folly  in  indulging  an  idea  so  prepos- 
terous. Just  then,  the  old  eight-day  clock  he  had  seen  in  the  hall, 
commenced  striking  the  hour  of  midnight.  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  it  was  so  late,  and  hastily  restoring  the  cameo 
portrait  to  its  wrappings,  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket. 

He  had  scarcely  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  when  he  heard  a 
stealthy  footstep  approach  the  door,  and  a  minute  afterward,  some 
one  lifted  the  latch.  He  recalled  to  mind  what  Numa  had  told 
him,  and  concluded  that  it  was  old  Elsie,  and  very  thankful  he  felt 
that  he  was  secure  against  the  intrusion  of  the  wierd-looking  wo- 
man, who,  whether  her  intellectual  faculties  were  disordered  or 
not,  appeared  to  him  as  if  urged  by  some  strong  impulse,  to  which 
she  yielded  unwilling  obedience,  to  entertain  towards  him  some 
sinister  purpose.  The  latch  was  lifted  a  second  time,  and  then 
some  low-breathed  mutterings  were  heard  close  to  the  keyhole. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  stealthy  footsteps  were  again  heard,  this 
time  receding,  and  soon  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

Soon  the  maze  of  strange  thoughts  and  bewildering  fancies  float- 
ing through  his  mind  began  to  grow  dim  and  indistinct,  losing 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  cloud  of  mist,  till,  at  last,  even  the 
bright  sweet  face  of  the  lady's  portrait,  which,  wheu  all  besides 
had  faded,  continued  to  beam  upon  him,  suddenly  vauished,  aud 
he  slept. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  UNPLEASANT  SUIU'ItlSE. 

When  Wilton  woke,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  into  his 
chamber  windows.  On  descending  to  the  room  where  he  had 
spent  the  previous  evening,  ho  found  the  table  already  laid,  though 
he  was  told  that  breakfast  would  not  bo  ready  under  an  hour. 


Ho  saw  nothing  of  old  Elsie,  and  was  glad,  soon  after  his  en- 
trance, to  find  himself  alone  with  Mrs.  Grey,  for  he  was  now  deter- 
mined to  inquire  who  was  the  successor  of  the  Percivals,  which, 
although  he  had  fully  intended  it,  and  had  had  ample  opportunity 
for  the  purpose,  he  had  by  some  means  neglected. 

"  Though  I  have  partaken  of  your  hospitality,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
as  yet  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  owns  this  fino 
plantation." 

"His  name  is  Withers." 

"  Is  it  possible  V 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  now  over  twenty  years  since  he  camo  into  posses- 
sion of  it.  By  your  manner  of  speaking,  you  know  him,  I  should 
think." 

"  Is  his  name  Ishmael  Withers  ?" 
"  It  is." 

" I  have  heard  of  him,  though  I  never  saw  him.  Were  yon 
here  in  the  lifetime  of  his  predecessor  1" 

"This  wasn't  my  home  at  that  time,  though  I  often  camo  to  sco 
my  aunt,  who  filled  the  same  place  in  the  household  of  Mr.  Perci- 
val which  I  do  now." 

"  His  name  was  Thomas  Pcrcival,  was  it  not?"  said  Wilton, 
anxious  to  lead  her  on  to  say  something  of  the  family. 

"No,  it  was  Edgar.  Thomas  was  his  son,  and  was  here  very 
little,  after  he  became  of  age.  He  was  only  twcnty-6even  when 
he  died." 

"  Ho  was  married  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  his  wife  lived  only  two  years  afterward." 
"  11c  survived  her  only  a  short  time?" 

"  No;  he  died  suddenly,  only  a  few  months  after  she  did." 
"Do  you  recollect  the  lady's  Christian  name?" 
"  Certainly  I  do.    It  was  Florence." 

Wilton  thought  of  the  initials  engraved  on  the  clasp  of  the  band 
attached  to  the  cameo,  and  felt  more  convinced  than  ever  that,  at 
an  early  period,  before  his  remembrance,  he  had  iu  some  way  been 
connected  with  the  family  who  formerly  owned  the  estate,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Withers. 

"Mrs.  Percival's  namo  was  Dale  before  she  was  married,"  Mrs. 
Grey  went  on  to  say,  "  and  she  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  governor  of  Virginia. 
Young  Mr.  Percival  found  her  when  on  a  visit  to  England,  and  a 
sweet  lady  sho  was,  too.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  when  you  smilo, 
you  make  me  think  of  her?" 

"How?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  myself.  You  don't  resemble  her,  in  the  least, 
any  other  time." 

"  The  mau  who  showed  me  to  my  room  last  night  told  mo  that 
the  younger  Mrs.  Percival  had  a  son  who  was  drowned  when  ho 
was  only  two  years  old." 

"  Yes,  it  was  so  said." 

"And  was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  so  ?" 

"  Some  thought  there  was,  but  I  was  very  young  then — only  a 
child,  and  tho  older  people  who  whispered  it  among  themselves 
were  careful  not  to  say  much  in  presence  of  the  children.  I  re- 
member, though,  that  my  aunt  said,  if  the  boy's  father  had  been 
alive,  it  wouldn't  have  been  passed  over  so  lightly.  The  child's 
grandfather  did  what  he  could,  but  his  health  had  been  failing  him 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  loss  of  the  little  Edgar 
gave  him  a  shock  which  he  never  got  over.  This  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  personal  attention  to  tho  investigation  which  took 
place,  and  though  Mr.  Withers  appeared  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned on  account  of  the  child's  disappearance,  and  made  a  great 
flourish  about  searching  the  woods  and  dragging  the  river,  a  great 
many  people  thought  that  he  was  glad  the  child  was  gone." 

"  Mr.  Withers  must  have  been  wealthy,  to  be  able  to  purchase 
so  valuable  an  estate  as  this." 

"He  hadn't  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  world.  Mr.  Percival  gavo 
it  to  him  by  will,  a  short  time  before  ho  died.  This  was  partly 
what  made  people  talk  ;  for  though  Mr.  Percival  had  no  near  rela- 
tions, he  had  cousins  who  would  have  fallen  heirs  to  his  property, 
and  were,  as  it  was  said,  much  better  nieu  than  Ishmael  Withers." 

The  entrance  of  a  servant,  who  came  to  tell  Mrs.  Grey  that 
breakfast  was  ready  to  be  served,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

When  Mrs.  Grey  had  told  Wilton  that  when  he  smiled  he  re- 
minded her  of  the  younger  Mrs.  Percival,  she  had  not  passed  un- 
noticed the  much  greater  resemblance  ho  bore  the  lady's  husband 
and  his  father.  She  had  once  been  on  the  point  of  mentioning  it, 
but,  on  second  thought,  concluded  it  might  not  be  altogether 
advisable. 

Wilton,  conscious  of  the  resemblance  which  he  bore  both  father 
and  son,  thought  it  a  little  strange  that  she  should  not  have  noticed 
it  when  she  had  been  so  quick  to  detect  even  what  she  considered 
a  slight  similitude  between  him  and  Mrs.  Percival,  though,  as  was 
very  natural,  from  motives  readily  appreciated,  ho  refrained  from 
making  any  allusion  to  it  himself. 

Wilton,  now  that  ho  knew  it  was  at  tho  house  of  Withers  where 
ho  had  been  entertained,  would  have  preferred  to  leave  before 
breakfast,  but  there  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  ho  should 
remain,  and  he  could  think  of  no  plausible  pretext  which  ho  could 
assign  for  taking  leave  at  the  very  moment  it  was  ready.  He  had 
already  ascertained  that  in  coming  thither  he  had  taken  a  route  so 
circuitous  that  the  distance  had  been  more  than  doubled,  and  that 
he  could  go  by  the  way  of  tho  post-office,  where  he  expected  to 
find  letters  awaiting  him,  aud  still  have  time  to  return  to  Mr. 
Ashmore's  in  good  season.  There  was  no  one  at  tho  table  except 
himself  and  Mrs.  Grey,  who  dismissed  the  servant  in  waiting. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  sho,  tho  moment  the  girl  had  left 
the  room,  "  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  inquire  your  name,  as  it  isn't 
from  any  idle  curiosity." 

"  Certainly,"  ho  replied.  "  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  already 
mentioned  that  my  name  is  Wilton  Richmond/' 
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"I  hare  beard  that  name  before,  but  hud  no  suspicion  that  it 
belonged  to  you." 

"  You  have  heard  Mr.  Withers  mention  it  V 

"  Yes" 

"  Not  in  a  manner  which  cave  you  reason  to  belieTe  that  his 
fadings  towards  nie  were  very  friendly  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  not.  I  don't  think  that  he  knew  I  was  within  hear- 
ing at  the  time  I  heard  him  speaking  of  you.  I  believe  you  told 
me  that  you  and  he  are  not  acquainted  ?" 

"  I  did.    If  we  were  to  meet,  I  shouldn't  know  him." 

"And  you  think  he  wouldn't  know  you?" 

"  How  should  he  ?" 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  said  she,  appearing  slightly  confused, 
"that  he  may  have  seen  you.  Such  a  thing  might  happen  with- 
out your  knowing  it." 

"May  there  not  be  some  other  reason  why  he  should  know  me?" 
said  Wilton,  as  he  recalled  to  mind  the  unmistakable  resemblance 
between  himself  and  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Edgar  Percival  and  his 
son. 

Before  she  had  time  to  make  any  answer  to  this  question,  old 
Elsie  entered  the  room  with  a  covered  basket  in  her  hand. 
"  What  have  you  there  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  Something  that  will  be  needed  before  long.    I  knew  that  it 
would  be,  long  ago,  and  told  him." 
"  Told  who  !" 
"  My  son." 

"  But  I've  heard  you  say  a  great  many  times  that  you  never  had 
but  one  son,  and  that  you  lost  him  a  great  many  years  ago." 

"Yes;  'twill  be  twenty-nine  years  next  Michaelmas ;  but  then 
I  see  him  sometimes.    Do  you  want  to  know  where  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Grey,  "  if  you  have  no  objection  to  telling." 

"Listen,  then,  and  you  shall  hear;"  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
floor,  and  swaying  herself  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  mark 
the  different  stops  and  cadences,  she  repeated  these  lines : 

*'  We  meet  by  moonlight,  but  not  on  the  lea, 
We  meet,  though  not  by  fountain  or  tree; 
But  where  the  deadly  nightshade  springs, — 
Where  the  boiling  raven  flaps  his  wings. 

We  meet  on  the  wild  and  blasted  heath, 
Where  the  night-wind  shrieks,  and  the  gaunt  wolves  howl, 
And  wdiere  noisome  weeds,  their  odors  foul, 
Blend  with  the  serpent's  venomous  breath; 

and  brave  and  merry  meetings  we  have,  too.  When  shall  you  bo 
here  again  t"  said  she,  coming  up  close  to  Wilton,  and  laying  her 
withered  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  shall,"  he  replied,  and  recoiling  a  lit- 
tle at  this  unexpected  familiarity. 

"  You  will,  and  it  wont  be  long  first,  though  you  had  better  take 
the  advice  of  one  who  has  lived  longer  in  the  world  than  you  have, 
and  stay  away." 

Having  said  this,  she  went  and  took  her  old  seat  in  the  corner 
of  the  fireplace,  and  taking  her  pipe  from  her  pocket,  held  it  in 
her  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  impatiently  waiting  for  them  to  get 
through  with  their  breakfast.  Her  patience  was  not  severely  tried, 
for  the  meal  was  soon  finished,  and  Wilton,  seeing  through  the 
window  that  his  horse  was  ready,  took  leave.  He  would  like  to 
have  said  something  more  to  Mrs.  Grey,  but  the  presence  of  Elsie 
prevented.  Seeing  Numa  standing  near,  as  he  was  about  to  mount 
his  horse,  he  bid  him  good  morning.  Numa  returned  the  saluta- 
tion in  a  manner  very  respectful,  and  then  approached  a  little 
nearer. 

"  Mr.  Withers,"  said  he,  "  lias  just  sent  word  that  we  may  look 
for  him  sometime  between  this  and  sunset,  and  that  he  wishes  to 
have  everything  put  in  the  best  order  possible  on  so  short  a  notice, 
as  he  expected  to  bring  some  one  with  him." 

"  Did  he  mention  the  person's  name  ?" 

"No,  though  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  a  British  officer. 
More  than  one  has  been  here  within  the  last  six  months.  I  didn't 
know  but  what  if  you  knew  he  was  coming  home,  you  would  like 
to  6tay  long  enough  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  You  will  pardon  me, 
sir,  if  I  tell  you  that  he  is  no  friend  to  you,  and  it  is  well  to  know 
our  enemy  when  we  meet  him." 

"  That  is  true,  but  I  must  trust  to  some  other  time,  as  well  as 
place,  to  obtain  sight  of  him ;  besides,  I  have  an  engagement, 
which  I  mustn't  break." 

"  I  hope  you  wont  think  I've  been  too  presuming.  I  meant 
right." 

"  By  no  means.    On  the  contrary,  I  owe  you  many  thanks." 

"  I  am  old,"  said  Numa,  "  yet  not  so  old  but  that  I  hope  to  live 
to  have  a  better  man  for  a  master  than  Mr.  Withers." 

Numa  bowed  in  a  respectful  and  evidently  regretful  manner,  as, 
after  saying  a  few  kind  and  cheerful  words,  Wilton  turned  down 
the  broad  avenue  which  led  to  the  high  road. 

As  ho  expected,  he  found  letters  from  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  Edith 
at  the  post-office,  and  without  meeting  with  cither  incident  or  acci- 
dent to  occasion  delay,  he  found  himself  at  Mr.  Ashmore's  door. 
He  was  busy  doing  something  near  the  house,  and  Wilton  thought 
he  appeared  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  him. 

He  looked  towards  the  windows,  expecting  to  see  Bessie  with  a 
smile  of  welcome,  at  one  of  them,  but  ho  was  disappointed. 

"  I  hope  Miss  Hamlcn's  fright  and  fatigue  didn't  make  her  ill  V 
said  he. 

"  0,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Ashmorc ;  "  she  was  well,  and  in  good 
spirits,  when  she  left  here." 

"  She  surely  hasn't  gone  from  here  V 

"  Did  you  expect  her  to  wait  till  you  came  ?  We  didn't  any  of 
us  so  understand  it." 

"  I  certainly  told  her  that  I  would  bo  back  in  season  to  ride  over 
to  the  hotel  with  her,  where  she  was  to  take  the  stage." 

"  Yes,  we  knew  that,  but  then  we  understood  by  the  messenger 


you  sent,  that  you  were  unexpectedly  detained,  and  that  you  wished 
her  to  go  with  him." 

"  I  have  never  sent  any  messenger." 

"  Then  we  have  all  of  us  been  deceived." 

"  Which  we  must  now  remedy  the  best  way  we  can." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

WI1AT  HAPPENED  TO  BESSIE. 

So  consistent  and  plausible  seemed  the  reasons  which  were 
assigned  for  Wilton's  detention,  that  Bessie  did  not,  for  a  moment, 
suspect  any  treachery,  and  with  full  confidence  placed  herself  un- 
der the  guidance  of  him  whom  she  supposed  had  been  sent  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  hurry  of  departure,  she  had  hardly  noticed  his  personal 
appearance ;  but  when  they  were  fairly  on  their  way,  she  saw  that 
he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  by  no  means  ill-looking,  and,  by  some, 
might  have  even  licen  thought  handsome.  To  her  mind,  however, 
all  beauty  was  destroyed  by  an  expression  which  hovered  about 
his  lips,  arising  more  from  the  lines  traced  around  them  than  from 
any  peculiarity  of  formation,  and  a  restless,  scintillating  light  in 
his  small,  bead-like  eyes,  which  betokened  more  of  craft  and  cun- 
ning than  good  faith. 

But  she  was  far  from  being  so  mnch  of  a  physiognomist  as  to 
imagine  that  the  "  mind's  construction  "  could  be  always  read  in 
the  face,  and  as  his  words  and  manner  were  sufficiently  respectful, 
she  made  a  successful  effort  to  throw  off  those  feelings  of  distrust 
which  had  begun  to  assail  her. 

"  I  should  judge  by  the  manner  you  manage  your  horse,  that 
you  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  go  a  pretty  good  jog,"  said  he,  after 
they  had  gone  a  short  distance. 

"No  ;  I  am  used  to  riding;  but  is  there  any  hurry  I" 

"  There's  no  time  to  lose,"  was  his  answer  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
bent  forward  slightly,  and  directed  a  keen,  scrutinizing  glance 
along  a  road  which  branched  oil'  a  little  to  the  light,  though  the 
course,  for  some  distance,  was  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  other  that 
it  could,  when  the  view  was  unobstructed  by  trees  or  thick  clumps 
of  evergreen  shrubbery,  be  plainly  seen.  No  one  was  in  sight, 
and  while  a  look  of  apprehension  passed  from  his  countenance,  he 
fell  back  into  his  former  easy  and  natural  position,  and  spurred 
his  horse  into  a  brisk  trot.  But  the  fleet  animal  which  Bessie  rode 
appeared  to  rejoice  in  the  accelerated  speed,  and  required  no 
urging. 

Still,  from  time  to  time,  the  man  continued  to  cast  quick,  ap- 
prehensive glances  towards  the  other  road,  which,  though  it  kept 
gradually  diverging  more  and  more,  would  require  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  hard  riding,  ere,  by  the  intervention  of  more 
hilly  ground,  they  would  lose  sight  of  it.  This  appearance  of  ap- 
prehension did  not  escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  Bessie. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  for  fear,  sir  ?"  she  at  last  ventured  to 
inquire.  • 

"  I  think  not,  but  then  these  are  times  when  it  is  best  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out." 

"  That  is  true,"  she  replied,  and  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her 
recent  escape  from  those  who,  as  she  doubted  not,  were  acting  un- 
der the  direction  of  Withers,  by  the  opportune  appearance  of  Wil- 
ton and  his  companions,  and  began  to  fear  that  she  might  again 
fall  into  their  hands. 

When,  at  last,  the  other  road  was  lost  to  view,  she  fully  shared 
the  feeling  of  relief  evidently  experienced  by  her  guide,  who  now 
checked  the  speed  of  his  horse.  They  rode  on  in  silence  the  bet- 
ter part  of  an  hour  longer,  when  Bessie  began  to  think  that  the 
seven  miles  between  Mr.  Ashmore's  and  the  hotel,  where  she  ex- 
pected to  find  the  coach  which  would  convey  her  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
hull's,  appeared  much  longer  than  she  had  anticipated. 

"Are  we  not  nearly  there  ?"  said  she. 

He  hesitated,  though  only  for  a  moment,  while  Bessie  thought 
she  heard  a  noise  resembling  the  distant  tramp  of  a  number  of 
horses.  His  ear  had  caught  the  same  sound,  and  this  was  what 
had  caused  his  momentary  hesitation  before  answering  her  ques- 
tion. 

"  When  we  reach  the  top  of  yonder  hill,"  he  then  said,  "  we 
shall  be  in  sight  of  the  place  where  you  are  going." 

By  this  time,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  noise  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  surely  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  they  were  rapidly 
approaching.  In  a  minute  more,  half  a  dozen  horsemen  made 
their  appearance  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  was  now  only  a 
short  distance. 

"  Who  can  they  be  ?"  said  Bessie. 

"  That  isn't  easy  telling.  They  may  be  friends,  or  they  may  be 
enemies." 

"  Sec — they  wear  the  dress  of  British  soldiers.  Let  us  turn 
back.    We  can  yet  escape." 

"  'Twill  be  much  better,"  said  he,  "  to  jog  quietly  on.  If  we 
take  no  notice  of  them,  ten  to  one,  they  wont  mind  us." 

"  I'm  not  willing  to  trust  to  that,"  she  replied,  and  fully  confi- 
dent that  the  (leetness  of  her  horse  would  enable  her  to  soon  place 
herself  at  a  safe  distance  from  them,  when  she  could  before  long 
reach  Mr.  Ashmore's,  she  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

But  the  man  at  her  side  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  her,  and 
caught  hold  of  her  bridle  at  the  very  moment  she  essayed  to  turn 
her  horse. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  done  that,"  said  she,  "  if  your  intentions 
were  friendly  towards  me.  Wilton  Richmond  never  sent  you  for 
me." 

There  was  no  time  to  deny  the  accusation,  for  the  party  of  horse- 
men, who,  as  Bessie  had  thought,  were  dressed  in  the  British 
uniform,  had  already  reached  them,  and  hemmed  them  in  on  every 
side'. 


"  We  thought  you  had  met  with  bad  lock,"  said  one  of  them, 
addressing  the  man  with  Bessie,  "and  so  came  to  hunt  yon  np." 

"  Well,  you  sec  that  you  were  mistaken,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  permit  me  to  proceed,"  said  Bessie. 

"  That  is  what  we  intend  to  do.  We  are  going  to  turn  back, 
and  will  take  you  with  us." 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  Bessie  fonnd  that  it  over- 
looked a  valley  containing  several  houses,  one  of  which  was  a 
large  and  ancient-looking  edifice,  but  »he  could  not  see  that  either 
of  them  bore  any  resemblance  to  a  hotel. 

"Arc  either  of  the  buildings  I  see  yonder  used  as  a  hotel?"  she 
inquired  of  the  man  who  was  nearest  her. 

"  No  ;  did  you  expect  that  you  were  going  to  find  one  here  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  told  me  that  when  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  we 
should  be  in  sight  of  the  place  where  wo  were  going,"  said  she,  in- 
dicating him  who  had  accompanied  her. 

"  Well,  he  told  the  truth,  and  you  will  find  better  accommoda- 
tions at  yonder  fine  house  than  you  would  at  an  inn,  or  a  hotel,  as 
you  call  it." 

"  Is  that  huge  house  the  one  we  are  going  to?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  does  the  stage  stop  there  ?" 

"  No,  I  rather  think  not,"  he  replied,  laughing. 

"  Who  lives  there  ?" 

"  O,  a  nice  gentleman,  rich  as  a  Jew." 

Bessie's  heart  sunk  within  her,  and  she  said  no  more.  The  few 
questions  she  had  asked  bad  been  prompted  by  a  faint  hope  that 
her  fears  were  exaggerated.  Now,  she  needed  no  further  confirma- 
tion that  they  were  about  to  be  realized, — that  the  stately  mansion 
they  were  now  approaching  belonged  to  Ishmacl  Withers.  Even 
then,  full  as  her  heart  was  with  indignant  and  bitter  emotion, 
among  which,  predominating  over  all  the  rest,  was  a  sickening, 
loathing  dread  at  the  bare  thought  of  meeting  him  in  whom  reck- 
lessness, hypocrisy  and  sycophancy  seemed  so  strangely  blended, 
a  faint  sense  of  what  the  surrounding  scenery  must  be,  when  in  its 
summer  glory,  existed  in  her  mind. 

[to  be  continued.] 


NAPOLEON'S  BRAVERY. 

At  the  first  rumor  of  the  emperor's  return  to  Champagne,  the 
Austrian  army,  as  if  seized  with  panic  at  a  single  name,  had  re- 
treated by  everv  road  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  as  far  as  Troyes  and 
Dijon.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  fearful  of  being  surrounded, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  took  refuge  at  Dijon.  Alexander 
and  die  king  of  Prussia  had  got  beyond  Troyes.  These  sovereigns, 
magnifying  the  danger  by  the  memory  of  so  many  former  defeats, 
and  fearful  of  a  snare  in  the  very  heart  of  France,  which  had  fall- 
en with  such  apparent  facility  into  their  hands,  agreed  to  send  to 
their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  the 
most  pressing  instructions  to  eft'ect  a  peace.  Had  the  emperor  had 
timely  notice  of  these  terrors,  he  could  have  signed  a  peace  on  a 
European  basis,  at  the  moment  that  his  own  empire  was  fading 
beneath  his  feet ;  but  he  was  ignorant  of  them.  Alarmed,  on  his 
own  part,  at  the  masses  crowding  down  npon  him,  he  retreated 
towards  Areiasur-Aube,  where  he  unexpectedly  came  in  contact 
with  the  army  of  Schwartzcnburg.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensued, 
unexpectedly  to  both  generals,  between  the  French  und  Austrian*. 
Napoleon  fought  at  hazard,  without  any  other  plan  than  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting,  and  the  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.  He  renewed 
in  this  action  the  miracles  of  bravery  and  sang-froid  of  Lodi  and 
Rivoli;  and  his  youngest  soldiers  blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting 
a  chief  who  hazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  courage. 
He  was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  to  a  gallop  against  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  reappearing  as  if  inaccessible  to  death,  after 
the  smoke  had  evaporated.  A  live  shell  having  fallen  in  front  oi 
oue  of  his  young  battalions,  which  recoiled  and  wavered  in  expec- 
tation of  the  explosion,  Napoleon,  to  re-assure  them,  spurred  his 
charger  towards  the  instrument  of  destruction,  made  him  smell 
the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  for  the  explosion,  and  was 
blown  up.  Rolling  in  the  dust  with  his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising 
without  a  wound,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  soldiers,  he  calmly 
demanded  another  horse,  and  continued  to  brave  the  grape-shot 
and  to  fly  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  His  guard  at  length 
arrived,  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day. — Lamartine. 


W1MJSOR  CASTLE,  ENGLAND. 
We  present  on  the  next  page  a  large  engraving  representing  the 
embattled  gateway  and  the  flag-tower  of  Windsor  Castle,  one  of 
the  royal  residences  of  England.  The  castle  is  of  great  extent 
but  by  representing  only  a  portion  of  it,  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit 
minutely  the  style  of  this  massive  feudal  structure.  The  court 
here  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  figures  in  our  engraving 
show  the  style  in  which  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  travel,  with 
outriders,  footmen  and  an  escort  of  cavalry.  The  castle  is  28 
miles  from  London,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames.  During 
the  residence  of  the  court,  its  interior  is  a  scene  of  dazzling  splen- 
dor. There  modern  art  has  ministered  to  heighten  the  charm  ot 
antiquity,  like  a  jewel  sparkling  in  an  antique  crown — the  bright 
gem  shining  more  brilliantly  from  its  ancient  setting.  About  the 
towers  of  Windsor,  ten  centuries  have  woven  a  web  of  rich  asso- 
ciations, and  its  corridors,  chambers  and  terraces  are  tenanted  by 
many  of  England's  holiest  memories.  And  there,  too,  all  around 
this  courtly  magnificence,  lie  spread  the  sweetest  charms  of  nature. 
There,  in  the  park,  is  every  shape  and  form  of  sylvan  beauty,  from 
the  smooth  lawn  dotted  with 

11  Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth, 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  set* ; 
Faint  oxlips;  tender  blue  bells,  at  whose  birth 

The  sod  scares  heaved," 

to  the  bold  upland  swelling  towards  the  sky,  the  quiet  dell,  the 
tangled  coppice,  and  the  woody  groves — the  spots  that  Shelley 
sang  of,  where 

u  the  woven  leaves 

Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day, 
And  the  night's  noontide  clearness,  mutable 
As  shapes  iu  the  wierd  clouds." 

Before  the  time  of  George  IV.,  Windsor  was  an  old  castle,  kingly 
in  its  proportions,  rich  in  the  recollections  of  bygone  scenes,  but 
yet  only  an  old  castle.  It  had  little  of  comfort  and  elegance — a 
noble  and  half  deserted  relic  of  other  times.  It  is  now  fitted  up 
with  every'  comfort  and  elegance,  is  enriched  with  costly  furniture 
und  paintings,  has  a  magnificent  throne-room  and  chapel,  and  halls 
and  chambers  without  number.  No  traveller  in  England  should 
neglect  to  pass  at  least  a  day  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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[Written  for  Ballnu"s  Pictorial.] 
ONWARD. 

ST    FRANCIS    A.  DL'llVAOE. 

m  Xulta  vtstigia  retronum /' 

Nor  tookj  nor  footstep  backward  turn, 
Though  mam  a  TUhhtrt  HHN  bo  fair; 

Thorp's  less  Nepenthe  in  the  urn 
ftf  Memory  than  despair. 

The  Future  we  pan  carve  at  will — 

The  sculptured  Put  defies  our  skill. 

Why  summon  up  the  wierd  array 
Of  spectres  Nm — Delusion's  train? 

The  idols  Time  has  proved  of  clay 
Will  ne'er  he  po|d  again  : 

Nor  deftest  Alchemy  restore 

The  treasures  that  we  pri.ied  of  yore. 

Onward  Life's  river  bravely  pours — 
And  when  we've  won  the  skill  to  guide 

The  enpiuery  of  ya.il*  and  oars. 
Why  backward  cleave  the  tide? 

If  I'.eauty  charmed  the  vanished  scene, 

We'll  look  to  fiud  tome  new  Undine. 

The  wreaths  that  decked  our  youthful  brows 
Have  lost  their  brightness  and  perfume:— 

We'll  weave  our  crowns  from  fresher  boughs 
And  flowers  of  richer  bloom! 

And  brighter  sunbeams  than  of  old 

Shall  change  our  sails  to  beaten  gold. 

We  will  not  think  of  reef  or  wreck, 

Of  latent  dangers  hurried  o'er, 
Of  storms  that  whilom  swept  our  deck; 

Our  Pharos  shines  before 
And  gilds  the  waves  that  ceaseless  sweep 
On  to  the  vast  eternal  deep. 


[Written  for  Ballou'g  Pictorial.] 

TIIERE  IS  NO  TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT. 

BT  MRS.  8.  V.  DOCGIITT. 

Usci-E  Joshua  had  not  only  a  goodly  Bulbar  of  veritable 
nephews  and  nieces,  but  he  was  the  adopted  uncle  of  the  whole 
neighborhood  where  he  resided.  It  may,  however,  be  more  satis- 
factory to  our  readers  to  have  him  formally  introduced  to  their 
notico  as  Joshua  Chuichwood,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  landholder  in  one 
of  our  Western  States. 

Uncle  Joshua  was  a  bachelor ;  and  ns  his  years  already  num- 
bered more  than  threescore,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he 
would  remain  so.  It  was  a  question  of  deep  interest  with  many 
of  the  wise  ones  around  him,  as  to  who  would  become  heir  to  his 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  the  same  ques- 
tion frequently  presented  itself  to  Uncle  Joshua's  own  mind,  and 
caused  him  many  serious  reflections.  A  recent  and  somewhat 
alarming  illness  hud  aroused  him  to  the  performance  of  a  prompt 
decision ;  and  on  the  evening  when  wc  would  first  present  him  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  he  was  seated  before  the  cheerful  wood 
fire,  in  his  handsome,  though  lonely  parlor,  absorbed  in  a  reverie, 
in  which  all  his  relations,  distant  and  near,  were  passing  before 
him  in  solemn  review. 

"I  will  not  give  to  those  who  aro  not  in  need,"  he  said,  half 
aloud.  "  Brother  Henry  is  a  richer  man  than  I  am.  To  him  and 
his  children  I  will  leave  nothing  but  my  love ;  and  the  same  to 
sister  Sally's.  There  is  no  use  in  feeding  those  who  arc  already 
surfeited.  Poor  Margaret's  boy  may  do  for  my  heir.  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is — like  the  father,  perhaps.  Got  married 
a  year  ago  ;  foolish  boy  !  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  and  only  a  clerk's 
salary  to  depend  upon !  Well,  well,  I  suppose  he  missed  his 
mother,  and  so  he  took  a  wife."  And  an  involuntary  sigh  from 
Uncle  Joshua  gave  evidence  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  bless- 
ing of  woman's  love. 

The  young  man  to  whom  his  thoughts  were  now  directed,  was 
the  only  child  of  a  younger  sister,  who,  having  married  against 
the  wishes  of  her  family,  had  for  many  years  held  little  communi- 
cation with  them.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  little  energy  of 
character,  and  ill-fitted  to  struggle  with  the  many  trials  of  life, 
lie  died  about  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  our  story, 
while  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood;  and  ere  another  year  had 
passed,  his  wife  had  followed  him  to  the  spirit  world. 

Frank  was  at  this  time  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  was  employed 
ns  clerk  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment  in  the  city.  His 
health  hail  always  been  delicate,  and  he  depended  greatly  upon 
the  affectionate  care  of  his  devoted  mother.  For  months  after  her 
death,  his  health  and  spirits  failed  so  entirely,  that  the  duties  of 
his  situation  were  hut  very  imperfectly  fulfilled,  and  it  was  otdy 
through  the  kindness  of  his  employers  that  he  was  retained  in  the 
establishment. 

At  length,  the  bright  eyes  and  gentle  smile  of  a  young  girl,  an 
orphan  like  himself,  awakened  him  to  the  consciousness  that  all 
was  not  lost.  A  happy  future  appeared  before  him  ;  he  could  yet 
love  and  be  loved.  Health  and  vigor  returned,  and  from  the  time 
that  Ellen  became  his  bride,  the  duties  of  life  ceased  to  bo  irk- 
some ;  and  with  a  manly  Btep,  and  a  cheerful  heart,  he  went  about 
the  business  of  the  day.  Ellen  brought  him  no  fortune,  but  their 
wants  were  few,  and  his  salary  was  sufficient  to  afford  them  a 
comfortable  maintenance.  A  widow  lady,  who  had  formerly  let  a 
pact  of  her  house  to  Frank's  mother,  now  gladly  received  him  as 
her  tenant;  and  by  her  motherly  advice  and  sympathy  quite  won 
the  heart  of  the  young  housekeeper,  who  gladly  profited  by  her 
counsels.  And  thus  happily  glided  along  the  first  vear  of  married 
life. 


But  we  must  return  to  Uncle  Joshua,  whom  we  left  seated  in 
his  aim  chair,  engag.  d  in  deep  deliberations  on  the  important  snb- 
ject  of  his  will.  His  long-neglected  nephew,  Frank  Maynard, 
seemed  to  him  the  only  proper  person  to  become  his  heir,  always 
provided  that  he  was  a  "  promising  young  man,  and  had  a  taste 
for  Western  life." 

"Can't  have  my  fine  farms  sold,"  soliloquized  Uncle  Joshua. 
"  But  there  is  little  danger  that  he  would  want  to  sell.  Most  inde- 
pendent life  in  the  world.  A  poor  clerk  in  the  city  would  think  it 
a  happy  exchange.*' 

But  then  came  confused  thoughts,  that  by  the  time  the  will  was 
carried  into  effect,  Frank  might  no  longer  be  a  poor  clerk.  The 
Chuichwood  family  were  rather  remarkable  for  longevity.  Uncle 
.Joshua  might  enjoy  his  own  farms  for  many  years  yet.  "But 
there  was  no  telling  what  might  happen,  and  therefore  he  would 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  young  man,  and  if  all  seemed  well, 
he  should  be  the  principal  heir." 

Certain  legacies  must  he  given.  One  or  two  poor  relations 
must  be  considered  ;  the  orphan  asylum  must  receive  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars;  and  then  the  housekeeper — good  Mrs.  l'ayton — 
she  surely  deserved  some  token  of  remembrance.  And  as  Uncle 
Joshua's  reflections  reached  this  point,  Mrs.  Payton  herself  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  informed  Mr.  Chuichwood  with  her  usual 
respectful  manner,  that  supper  was  quite  ready. 

The  interruption  was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one,  and 
Uncle  Joshua  willingly  deferred  the  further  consideration  of  events 
which  were  to  succeed  his  death,  ami  proceeded  at  once  to  partake 
of  the  tempting  repast  designed  to  prolong  his  stay  on  earth. 

The  knowledge  of  his  generous  intentions  towards  Mrs.  l'ayton 
gave  a  wonderful  complacency  to  his  manners  towards  her,  and 
observing  the  marks  of  recent  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  ho  kindly 
inquired  the  cause  of  her  sadness,  and  whether  he  could  be  of 
service  to  her. 

Mrs.  l'ayton  was  a  widow  with  one  child,  a  promising  hoy  of 
twelve  years,  on  whom  all  her  earthly  hopes  had  centered.  Her 
situation  at  Mr.  Chuichwood's  not  only  afforded  her  a  comfortable 
home,  but  it  enabled  her  to  provide  suitably  for  her  boy,  who  WU 
kindly  cared  for  in  the  family  of  her  sister.  For  three  years  she 
had  sent  him  to  a  good  school,  and  her  heart  was  gladdened  by 
his  good  behaviour  and  rapid  progress. 

"But  this  could  not  last  always,"  as  she  said  to  Mr.  Church- 
wood,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries.  "  Edmund  must  he  put  in  a 
way  to  earn  his  own  living.  Ho  had  already  got  a  power  of  learn- 
ing, and  Mr.  Blanehard- the  carpenter  wanted  a  young  apprentice. 
So  it  was  a  good  chance  for  him." 

"Docs  the  l>oy  fancy  the  trade?"  asked  Unclo  Joshua,  thought- 
fully. 

"Not  at  all,  sir;  that  is  what  troubles  mo.  He  has  been  to  see 
ine  this  evening,  and  pleaded  so  hard  for  a  little  moro  schooling, 
that  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  refuse  him.  But  every  one  says  I 
ought  not  to  lose  the  opportunity." 

"  Mr.  Blanehard  is  a  worthy  man,  undoubtedly,"  replied  Mr. 
Chuichwood;  "but  the  boy's  inclinations  should  be  consulted. 
What  trade  does  he  fancy?" 

"  None  whatever,  sir — nothing  but  the  books.  And  that  will 
not  do  for  me,  you  know." 

"  The  teacher  gives  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  scholar," 
observed  Uncle  Joshua,  with  a  thoughtful  shake  of  the  head. 

"He  does,  indeed,  sir;  and  learning  is  a  fine  thing.  But  poor 
folks  must  earn  their  living." 

Perhaps  Uncle  Joshua  did  not  hear  the  last  remark,  for  ho 
teemed  quite  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections.  Mrs.  l'ayton  feared 
that  her  unusual  garrulity  had  displeased  him,  and  wisely  said  no 
more. 

"  Thero  is  no  time  like  the  present  I"  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man, suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  and  almost  unconsciously 
giving  utterance  to  his  thonghts. 

"  To  speak  plainly,  Mrs.  l'ayton,  I  have  intended  remembering 
you  in  my  will." 

"Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  think  of  that  at  present,  sir," 
exclaimed  the  good  housekeeper. 

"  It  is  time  to  think  of  it,  my  good  woman,"  returned  Uncle 
Joshua,  with  some  solemnity.  "But,  as  I  just  observed,  I  have 
intended  remembering  you  in  my  will.  I  thought  a  legacy  of  a 
few  hundred  would  be  useful  to  you,  and  your  services  justly  en- 
title you  to  consideration.  But  if  yon  prefer  help  at  the  present 
lime,  1  will  devote  the  sum  which  I  had  intended  to  bequeath  to 
you,  to  the  education  of  your  son.  Education  is  a  capital  invest- 
ment of  property.  If  the  young  man  proves  worthy,  he  may 
make  you  a  rich  return." 

"  He  is  a  good  boy,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  delighted  mother. 
"  Bless  you  for  your  kindness,  sir.  I  would  rather  have  Edmund 
well  educated,  than  to  be  made  the  richest  lady  in  the  land." 

"  Set  your  heart  a1  rcst>  then,  for  it  shall  be  done,"  replied 
Uncle  Joshua.  "  1  will  attend  to  it  at  once.  The  boy  shall  be 
placed  at  the  best  school  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

With  another  burst  of  gratitude,  Mrs.  Peyton  retired  from  the 
room,  eager  to  relieve  her  own  excited  feelings  by  communicating 
the  glad  news  to  her  son  ;  while  Uncle  Joshua  indulged  in  a  second 
reverie,  differing  but  little  from  the  first,  excepting  that  there  was 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Payton,  and  of 
tlic  pleasure  ho  should  experience  in  being  an  eye-witness  to  the 
good  fruits  of  at  least  one  of  his  legacies. 

"  And  now  that  I  have  taken  the  business  in  hand,  I  will  hnvc 
it  all  settled  at  once,"  he  sri.l  to  himself,  as  he  retired  for  the 
night.  "  I  will  write  to  some  of  my  old  friends  at  the  East,  and 
make  inquiiies  concerning  my  nephew.  Meantime  I  will  take  a 
peep  at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  decide  what  sum  to  bequeath  to 
it.  And  then  that  family  of  poor  cousins.  I  must  remetnl>er 
them.    They  arc  in  need,  I  am  told.    My  mind  will  be  easy  when 


the  lonnl  document  is  drawn  up.  Lawyer  Bruce  will  do  it  for  me 
in  cood  shape."  And  thus  onded  Uncle  Joshua's  soliloquy  for 
the  night. 

Promptness  is  a  rare  virtue,  bnt  it  was  one  which  Uncle  Joshna 
undoubtedly  possessed.  Neither  weeks  nor  days  had  passed  be- 
fore a  letter  was  despatched  to  an  old  friend  in  the  great  Eastern 
city  where  Frank  Maynard  was  a  resident,  making  particular  in- 
quiries respecting  the  young  man's  character  and  prospects  ;  while 
Uncle  Joshua  himself,  after  putting  the  letter  into  the  office  with 
his  own  hand,  turned  his  hone's  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  Or- 
phan Asylum,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
the  matron  of  the  establishment.  Uncle  Joshua  loved  children  ; 
there  was  a  tender  spot  in  his  heart,  which  always  yielded  at  once 
to  their  bright  eyes  and  glad  voices.  This  institution  had  grown 
up  under  his  own  observation,  and  he  had  already  contributed 
largely  to  its  support.  Others  had  also  done  much,  but  there  yet 
remained  much  to  be  done;  and  secure  of  the  sympathy  of  her 
visitor,  the  matron  poured  the  list  of  wants  and  troubles  into  his 
attentive  ear.  So  much  more  good  might  be  done,  if  their  means 
were  a  little  enlarged.  It  was  sad  to  think  of  it,  but  then  people 
had  done  a  great  deal  already. 

Uncle  Joshua's  face  wore  its  thoughtful  expression  again.  He 
thought  of  his  intended  legacy,  and  his  favorite  motto,  "There's 
no  time  like  the  present,"  came  forcibly  to  his  mind.  He  could 
easily  spare  a  thousand  dollars.  Even  should  his  life  l>c  prolonged 
many  years,  ho  would  not  feci  the  loss.  And  how  pleasant  to  aid 
the  little  one.',  who  were  now  before  him,  and  to  feel  that  they 
would  hnvc  reason  to  bless  his  memory  long  after  he  had  passed 
from  earth. 

"I  will  sec  the  treasurer,"  was  his  cheering  promise  to  the  mat- 
ron, as  he  bade  her  good  morning ;  and  before  many  days  had 
passed,  it  was  noised  abroad  that  great  improvements  were  to  bo 
made  in  the  Orphan  Asylum,  in  consequence  of  a  handsome  dona- 
tion lately  received.  Other  wealthy  citizens  followed  the  example 
of  Uncle  Joshua,  and  the  good  results  of  their  benevolence  were 
soon  apparent  in  the  charitable  institution. 

"Anothor  legacy  disposed  of,"  thought  Uncle  Joshua.  "I  shall 
be  my  own  executor  after  all." 

In  due  time  came  the  answer  to  the  letter  respecting  Frank 
Maynard,  but  it  was  not  clear  and  explicit  enough  to  satisfy  his 
uncle.  It  stated  briefly  that  the  young  man  was  a  clerk  in  a  very 
respectable  establishment,  and  was  well  thought  of  by  his  em- 
ployers. 

"  But  I  want  to  know  something  of  his  private  character,"  said 
Uncle  Joshua,  as  he  finished  perusing  the  unsatisfactory  epistle. 
"  A  man  may  be  one  thing  in  business  and  another  at  home.  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  take  a  trip  to  the  eastward  myself.  Ect  mo 
think — forty  years  since  I  last  saw  my  native  city.  It  is  time  I 
took  another  peep  at  it ;  and  travelling  has  got  to  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter now  a-days.  I  need  not  be  long  absent,  and  Stevens  can  be 
trusted  to  attend  to  affairs  here.    Yes,  I  will  go." 

The  matter  once  decided  upon,  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  arrangements ;  and  but  a  few  days  elapsed,  cro 
Uncle  Joshua  found  himself  whirling  along  the  great  western  rail- 
road, at  what  he  could  not  but  consider  as  an  alarming  rate.  Tho 
composed  and  satisfied  countenances  of  those  around  him  tended 
to  re-assure  him,  however,  and  with  many  reflections  upon  the 
wonderful  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  he  first  resolved  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  he  nbandoned  all  fears  for  his  safety, 
and  enjoyed  his  novel  situation  with  the  keen  zest  of  a  schoolboy. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  /incc  our  young  couple  had  taken 
possession  of  their  bridal  home,  but  wc  still  find  them  in  the  samo 
neatly  furnished  rooms.  The  cradle  in  which  Frank  himself  had 
been  rocked,  has  lately  been  dragged  from  its  hiding-place  in  tho 
garret  of  a  friend,  with  whom  it  had  been  stored  for  safe  keeping, 
and  now  stands  in  that  cozy  little  parlor,  while  the  yonng  mother 
bends  with  delight  over  the  tiny  treasure  which  it  contains. 

Frank's  eye  also  brightens  as  he  enters  the  room  on  his  return 
from  his  daily  employment,  and  gazes  fondly  on  this  new  blessing. 
But  his  step  is  less  firm  than  it  is  wont  to  be ;  and  an  expression 
of  extreme  languor  comes  over  his  countcnanco,  as  he  takes  his 
accustomed  seat. 

"Aro  you  ill,  dear?"  asked  Ellen,  anxiously,  as  sho  watrlnd 
his  movements. 

"  Not  ill,  but  weary,  Ellen — very  weary.  This  close  confine- 
ment to  the  counting-room  is  mining  my  health.  I  have  never 
been  so  sensible  of  its  ill  effects  as  within  the  last  few  weeks." 

The  words  fell  like  a  chill  upon  Ellen's  heart. 

"Is  there  no  other  way  of  gaining  a  support  f"  she  asked,  as 
she  ga/.cd  sorrowfully  upon  her  husband.  "  You  arc  very  yonng. 
Can  you  not  engage  in  some  more  active  business  ?" 

"  Capital  is  needed  in  almost  everything,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
that  wc  do  not  posfess.  If  I  were  unmarried,  I  believe  I  would 
go  to  the  West.  It  would  do  me  good  to  '  rough  it  in  the  bush,' 
but  I  cannot  expose  my  treasures  to  the  privations  and  dangers  of 
such  a  life." 

"  Far  better  to  expose  us  to  those  trials  than  to  endanger  your 
health,  ami  perhaps  your  life,  by  continuing  in  an  employment 
which  you  feel  to  be  injurious  to  you,"  pleaded  Ellen,  earnestly. 

"  You  magnify  the  danger,  Ellen.  I  am  sorry  that  1  have  thus 
disturbed  you.  Let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  Another  day  I  shall 
feel  better." 

The  yonng  wife  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced  ;  and  ns  each 
succeeding  evening  continued  to  bring  Frank  weary  and  exhausted 
to  his  home,  her  anxiety  increased,  and  she  felt  that  any  hardships 
would  seem  light  when  compared  with  the  misery  of  seeing  his 
health  and  strength  thus  failing  from  the  confinement  of  his  pres- 
ent situation.  *  *  *  * 

"A  gentleman  wishes  to  sec  me,  did  you  say,  Mary?"  repeated 
Mrs.  Maynard,  in  some  surprise,  as  her  little  handmaiden  sum- 
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moned  her  to  the  parlor  one  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  A  very  niee  old  gentleman.  He  asked  for  Mr. 
Mavnard,  and  when  I  told  him  he  was  not  in,  he  said  he  would 
like  to  see  you." 

"  Very  well,  Mary ;  fay  I  will  he  down  directly."  And  with 
the  infant  in  her  arms,  Ellen  quickly  descended  to  the  parlor. 

Uncle  Joshua  certainly  deserved  the  appellation  of  a  "  nieo  old 
gentleman ;"  and  the  mistress  fully  agreed  with  her  little  maid, 
as  he  greeted  her  with  ono  of  his  peculiarly  pleasant  smiles,  and 
informed  her  in  his  plain,  kind  manner,  that  his  name  was  Joshua 
Churchwood,  and  that  he  was  uncle  to  her  husband. 

Ellen  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  an  uncle,  and  she  had 
a  confused  idea  that  ho  resided  somewhere  in  the  western  world  ; 
but  Frank  being  himself  entirely  unacquainted  with  his  relations, 
seldom  spoke  of  them  to  his  wife,  and  she  was  quite  ignorant  of 
Uncle  Joshua's  situation  in  life,  and  of  the  great  advantages  which 
might  result  from  gaining  his  good  opinion. 

Bat  her  swcot  voice  and  affectionate  greeting  found  its  way  at 
onco  to  Uncle  Joshua's  heart ;  and  long  before  Frank's  return, 
tlicy  woro  chatting  together  as  freely  as  if  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years. 

Delighted  to  hare  found  a  relation  of  Frank's  to  whom  she 
could  confide  her  anxieties,  Ellen  told  of  all  her  fears  on  Frank's 
account,  and  asked  numberless  questions  about  the  West,  "  hoping, 
as  she  said,  to  be  able  to  convince  Frank  that  a  wife  and  child 
need  not  prevent  him  from  going  there  if  he  desired  it." 

No  wonder  that  Uncle  Joshua's  motto  camo  forcibly  to  his 
mind,  "No  time  like  the  present."  Why  not  take  the  young 
folks  homo  with  him  at  once !  Ho  had  enough  for  all ;  and  if 
Frank  was  to  be  his  heir,  why  not  treat  him  as  a  son  during  the 
remainder  of  his  lifo  * 

Undo  Joshua's  face  absolutely  shone  with  pleasure,  as  he 
thought  of  tho  happiness  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow  ;  and  his 
satisfaction  was  by  no  means  diminished  when  his  nephew  ap- 
peared. The  well-remembered  features  of  his  younger  sister,  who 
had  been  his  pet  and  plaything  in  his  boyish  days,  were  clearly 
reflected  in  the  countenance  of  her  son  ;  and  the  old  gentleman's 
voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  moisture,  as  he 
shook  him  warmly  by  tho  hand. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  am  glad  to  know  you  now,  and  I  wish  I  had 
known  you  before,"  wore  words  which  called  forth  a  responsive 
feeling  of  affection  in  tho  warm-hearted  young  man  beforo  him. 

It  was  a  happy  evening  for  all  partios ;  and  before  its  closo, 
Unelo  Joshua's  visit  had  boon  explained,  and  tho  young  couple 
promised  to  share  his  Western  home,  and  he  to  him  as  affectionate 
children  in  his  declining  years. 

Another  month  had  passed,  and  good  Mrs.  Payton  had  wel- 
comed with  no  little  bustle  and  ceremony,  tho  return  of  Undo 
Joshua  and  his  young  family.  Tho  little  infant  was  quietly  sleep- 
ing in  his  now  homo,  while  the  old  gentleman  gazed  first  upon  him, 
and  then  upon  his  parents,  exclaiming,  as  ho  rubbed  his  hands 
together  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy  : 

"  Well,  Frank,  my  boy,  this  seems  like  comfort.  I  like  being 
my  own  exocutor.  Now  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  send  a  few 
hundred  to  thoso  poor  cousins  of  ours,  and  then  give  you  a  deed 
of  all  my  property.  And  I  am  no  longer  a  lonely  old  man.  I 
have  thoso  around  me  whom  I  can  love,  and  who  will  love  me. 
My  motto  is  a  good  ono — '  There  is  no  time  like  the  present.' " 


LOVE. 

The  earth  Is  full  oflovo.  albeit  the  storms 

Of  passion  mar  its  influence  benign, 

And  drown  its  voice  with  discord.    Every  flower 

That,  to  tho  sun  its  heaving  hrcast  expands, 

Is  horn  of  love ;  and  eTery  song  of  birds, 

That  floats  mellifluous  on  the  balmy  air, 

Is  but  a  lore  note. — Thomas  Kaoo. 
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[Translated  from  the  French  of  Gerard  dc  Nerval.] 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

BT  FRANCIS  A.  lJUUIVAGE. 

In  the  province  of  Valois,  near  the  woods  of  Villcrs-Cottcrcts, 
there  were  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  met  from  timo  to  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  streams  of  tho  country — the  one,  compelled  by 
a  woodcutter  named  Oak-Twister,  who  was  his  uncle,  to  pick  up 
dead  wood  ;  tho  other,  sent  by  her  parents  to  collect  the  little  eels 
which  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  at  certain  seasons  renders  visible 
in  the  slime.  She  had  also  to  watch  for  crawfish,  which  were  very 
numerous  in  certain  localities. 

But  the  poor  child,  always  stooping  with  her  feet  in  tho  water, 
was  so  compassionate  for  the  sufferings  of  animals,  that  generally, 
on  witnessing  the  contortions  of  the  fishes  as  she  drew  them  from 
the  river,  she  restored  them  to  the  water,  only  retaining  the  crawfish, 
which  sometimes  drew  blood  from  her  fingers,  and  to  which  she 
was  therefore  less  indulgent.  The  little  boy,  for  his  part,  made 
fagots  of  dried  wood  and  bundles  of  brush,  often  exposed  to  the 
reproaches  of  Oak-Twister,  either  because  he  had  not  brought 
homo  enough,  or  because  lie  had  been  too  busy  talking  with  the 
little  fisher-girl. 

There  was  a  certain  day  in  the  woek  on  which  the  children 
never  met — the  same,  doubtless,  on  which  the  fairy  Melusina 
changed  herself  into  a  fish,  and  tho  princesses  of  Edda  were  trans- 
formed to  swans.  Tho  morning  after  ono  of  these  days  tho  little 
woodcutter  said  to  the  fisher-girl : 

"  Do  you  remember  that  yesterday  I  saw  you  pass  below  in  tho 
waters  of  Challepont  with  all  the  fishes  escorting  you,  even  to  the 
carps  and  pikes;  and  you  yourself  were  a  beautiful  red  fish,  with 
your  sides  all  glittering  with  scales  of  gold  !" 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  since  I  saw  you  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  you  were  like  a  beautiful  green  o.\k, 
whose  branches  were  of  fine  gold,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  wood 
bent  to  the  earth,  saluting  you." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  littlo  boy.    "  I  dreamed  all  that." 
"  And  I  dreamed  what  you  told  me.    But  how  happoned  it  wo 
both  met  in  a  dream  i" 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Oak-Twister,  who  struck  the  boy  with  a  heavy  staff, 
reproaching  him  with  not  having  bound  a  single  fagot. 

"And  then,"  added  he,  "didn't  I  order  you  to  twist  off  the 
branches  which  yield  readily,  and  add  them  to  your  fagots  V 

"But,"  said  the  boy,  "the  guard  would  put  me  in  prison,  if  he 
found  green  wood  in  my  fagots ;  and  then,  when  I  wished  to  do 
as  you  told  me,  I  heard  the  tree  moaning." 

"Just  so,"  said  tho  little  girl,  "  when  I  am  carrying  away  the 
fishes  in  my  basket — I  hear  them  singing  so  sadly,  that  I  throw 
them  back  into  the  water.    Then  they  beat  me  at  home." 

"  Silence,  little  masque  I"  said  Oak-Twister,  who  seemed  excited 
by  drink.  "  You  hinder  my  nephew  at  his  work.  I  know  you 
with  your  pointed  teeth,  tho  color  of  pearls.  You  are  the  queen 
of  the  fishes.  But  I  shall  know  how  to  take  you  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  week,  and  you  shall  dio  in  tho  basket — in  tho  basket !" 

The  throats  which  Oak-Twister  had  made  in  his  drunkenness 
were,  before  long  accomplished.  Tho  little  girl  found  herself 
caught  under  the  form  of  the  red  fish,  which  destiny  had  obliged 
her  to  snare  on  certain  days.  Happily,  when  Oak-Twister  wished, 
by  tho  help  of  his  nephew,  to  take  the  wicker  trap  from  the  water, 
tho  latter  recognized  the  beautiful  red  fish  with  scales  of  gold 
which  he  had  soen  in  his  dream,  as  beiag  the  accidental  transforma- 
tion of  the  little  fisher-girl,  lie  ventured  to  defend  her  against 
Oak-Twister,  and  even  struck  him.  The  latter,  furious,  seized 
him  by  tho  hair,  and  tried  to  throw  him,  but  was  astonished  to  find 
a  great  resistance.  The  boy's  feet  clung  to  the  earth  with  such 
tenacity,  that  his  uncle  could  neither  overthrow  him  nor  lift  him, 
though  he  twisted  him  in  every  direction. 

At  the  moment  when  the  child's  resistance  was  ubottt  to  he  over- 
come, the  trees  of  tho  forest  shuddered  with  a  deep  sound  ;  the 
agitated  branches  gave  passage  to  tho  winds,  and  Oak-Twister, 
recoiling  from  the  tempest,  rushed  into  his  hut.  He  soon  camo 
back,  threatening  terrible  revenge,'  and  changed,  as  a  son  of  Odin. 
In  his  hand  gleamed  the  Scandinavian  axe,  which  threatened  the 
trees,  like  the  hammer  of  Thor  breaking  rocks. 

The  young  Prince  of  the  Forests,  the  victim  of  his  uncle  the 
usurper,  now  knew  his  rank  which  they  had  sought  to  conceal 
from  him.  Tho  trees  protected  him,  but  only  by  their  bulk  and 
passive  resistance.  In  vain  did  the  thorns  and  the  saplings  twist 
together  on  all  sides  to  arrest  the  steps  of  Oak-Twister.  The 
latter  had  summoned  his  woodcutters,  and  was  carving  a  path 
through  all  obstacles.  Already  many  trees,  formerly  sacred  in  the 
days  of  the  old  druids,  had  fallen  under  axes  and  bills. 

Happily  the  Queen  of  the  Fishes  lost  no  time.  She  had  thrown 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Maine,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise,  the  thrco 
o-reat  rivers  of  the  neighborhood,  showing  them  that  if  the  projects 
of  Oak-Twister  and  his  companions  were  not  arrested,  the  forests, 
too  widely  cleared,  would  no  longer  collect  the  vapors  that  pro- 
duce rain  and  furnish  water  to  the  streams,  rivers  and  ponds ;  that 
the  fountains  themselves  would  dry  up  and  cease  to  feed  the  riv- 
ers, to  say  nothing  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  fishes,  the 
game  and  the  birds. 

Thereupon  the  three  great  rivers  made  such  arrangements,  that 
the  ground  was  entirely  swept  by  an  inundation  which  speedily 
destroyed  the  aggressors.  The  Prince  of  the  Forests  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Fishes  could  now  resume  their  innocent  interview?. 
Thev  wore  no  longer  a  little  woodcutter  and  a  little  fisher-girl,  but 
a  Svlph  and  an  Undine,  who  were  afterwards  legally  united  in  tho 
bonds  of  matrimony.  Such  is  the  allegory  of  the  union  of  wood 
I  and  wave  still  current  in  the  Valois. 


ELIZABETH  CITY,  MOW  JERSEY. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq., — Dear  Sir: — After  an  interregnum  of 
some  months  duration,  I  resume  the  pleasurable  task  of  furnisliing 
you,  and  through  you,  your  many  thousand  readers  with  the  result 
of  my  wanderings  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Beginning  near- 
est my  point  d'appui,  I  present  you  herewith  a  group  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  a  place  of  some  considerable 
suburban  importance,  whose  rapid  growth  of  late  years  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  repletion  of  tho  neighboring  metropolis.  Notwith- 
standing it  is  the  oldest  (English)  town  in  the  State,  it  ranked 
among  the  second  or  third  rate  towns  until  within  tho  past  ten 
years,  when  the  influx  of  residents,  whose  business  is  in  the  great 
metropolis,  having  given  it  a  start,  its  prospect  arc  now  second  to 
none  of  its  sister  towns  or  cities.  The  New  Jersey  Railroad, 
which  passes  through  it  and  affords  communication  with  New 
York  some  fifteen  or  twenty  times  per  day,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Central  Railroad,  which  now  extends  from  Elizabethtown  Point, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other,  have 
been  the  immediate  means  of  the  prosperity  and  full  development 
of  the  place. 

The  land  on  which  Elizabethtown  is  situated  was  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  in  1664,  by  John  Bailey,  Daniel  Denton  and 
Luke  Watson,  and  a  charter  was  granted  to  them  and  their  asso- 
ciates by  Gov.  Richard  Nichols.  The  land  was  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Elizabethtown  grant,"  and  the  first  settlers  as  the 
"  Elizabethtown  Associates."  They  were  not  permitted  to  occupy 
their  purchase  in  quietude,  for  there  were  a  number  of  persons 
who  claimed  to  have  a  title  to  the  grant  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  commotions,  strife,  and  difficul- 
ties arising  from  these  rival  claims,  wero  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  the  place. 

In  1665,  Gov.  Philip  Carteret,  of  East  Jersey,  settled  hero,  and 
fixed  tho  capital  of  the  province,  naming  the  place  in  honor  of  his 
brother's  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Carteret.  At  this  time  there  wero 
but  five  log  huts  in  the  town,  but  settlers  were  soon  attracted  to 
the  seat  of  tho  provincial  government,  and  it  assumed  an  air  of 
importance,  which  made  it  for  many  years  the  most  flourishing 
town  in  East  Jersey.  Tho  first  General  Assembly  met  here  in 
1668,  and  continued  its  sessions  until  1682,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Perth  Amboy,  and  after  fluctuating  from  place  to  place,  was 
finally  established  at  Trenton. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  being  from  New  England,  and 
such  as  were  driven  from  England  by  religious  persecution,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  and  influence  of  the  Puritans 
were  paramount ;  and  we  find  the  first  church  edifice  erected  was 
the  Presbyterian,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest  congregation  in  the 
State,  dating  its  origin  in  1666.  The  church  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one  (represented  in  the  large  engraving),  and  was  a 
very  venerable  and  antique  structure.  After  standing  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  it  was  ruthlessly  fired  by  the  hands  of  a  tory,  named 
Jacob  Iletfield,  and  burned  to  the  ground  in  1780. 

Elizabeth  is  situated  on  Elizabeth  Creek,  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  which  empties  into  Statcn  Island  Sound,  about  2  1-2  miles 
from  its  mouth,  where  is  situated  Elizabcthport.  The  two  places 
are  rapidly  approximating,  and  will  shortly  be  embraced  within 
the  same  bounds.  The  latter  is  a  thriving  place,  having  consider- 
able trade.  Steamboats  and  sail-vessels  ply  between  it  and  New 
York  daily,  and  the  depot  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad 
being  located  here,  gives  to  it  an  appearance  of  great  activity. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war,  both  places,  from  their  proximity 
to  Statcn  Island,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  British  army  was 
stationed,  were  subject  to  all  the  accumulated  horrors  of  that 
struggle  for  independence.  The  inhabitants  were  continually  har- 
assed by  incursions  of  foraging  and  other  parlies  of  troops,  added 
to  which,  the  disaffected  in  their  midst  kept  them  in  a  constant 
state  of  fear  and  excitement.  Being  tho  main  thoroughfare  into 
"  the  Jerseys,"  from  whence  tho  troops  of  tho  enemy  drew  most  of 
their  supplies,  the  streets  of  the  two  towns  were  alternately  occu- 
pied by  parties  of  British  and  Americans,  who  frequently  encoun- 
tered each  other  in  hostile  array,  and  shed  each  other's  blood. 

The  influence  and  example  of  such  men  as  Gov.  William  Liv- 
ingston and  Rev.  James  Caldwell  had  a  powerful  effect  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the  better  part  of  the 
inhabitants ;  although  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there 
should  have  been  a  considerable  amount  of  illicit  trading  with  tho 
enemy,  when  the  facts  arc  considered.  The  Americans  were  poor 
and  paid  in  worthless  continental  money,  while  the  British  paid 
for  all  supplies  in  substantial  and  attractive  gold.  The  temptation 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  many  persons,  whose  patriotism 
was  undoubted,  preferred  the  market  nt  Statcn  Island  to  that  of 
the  American  camp,  although  the  traffic  at  the  former  was  attended 
with  much  danger  and  risk  of  life  and  limb.  The  page  of  history 
bears  witness  to  many  scenes  of  thrilling  interest  as  occurring  in 
this  vicinity;  and  although  I  long  to  dwell  in  view  of  subjects  of 
such  absorbing  interest,  yet  a  duo  consideration  of  your  prc-oceu- 
pied  space,  and  the  patience  of  your  readers,  w  ill  allow  me  only 
to  notice  the  more  prominent  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  arc  mentioned  above,  and  whose  names  arc  intimately 
associated  with  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  place. 

When  the  struggle  for  independence  commenced,  William 
Franklin,  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  royal 
governor  of  New  Jersey.  Unlike  his  father,  he  took  sides  with 
tho  king,  and  the  provincial  legislature  declared  him  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  common  cause.  11c  was  arrested  at  his  resi- 
dence nt  Perth  Amboy,  and  sent  to  Connecticut,  and  William 
Livingston  elected  in  his  stead.  This  gentleman  belonged  to  that 
noble  family  which  furnished  SO  many  distinguished  names  to  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution.  lie  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
and  possessed  talents  of  the  highest  order.  His  patriotism  was  as 
eminent  as  his  talents,  and  such  was  the  high  estimation  in  which 
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he  wag  held  hy  tlie  people,  that  he  was  re-eleeted  annually  to  the 
office  of  governor,  until  his  death, in  1790.  He  was  an  active  par- 
tisan, and  was  constantly  employed  in  aiding  the  cause  of  the 
Republicans.  This,  of  course,  attracted  towards  him  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  the  enemy,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
seize  his  person.  For  this  purpose,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  an 
expedition  from  New  York,  which  landed  at  Klizabethtown  l'oint 
about  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  February,  1779,  and 
marched  directly  to  "  Liberty  Hall,"  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
which  was  about  three  miles  distant.  Surrounding  the  house, 
they  burst  open  the  doors,  and  demanded  of  the  frightened  in- 
mates the  person  of  the  "d — d  rebel  governor."  Fortunately  he 
had  gone  to  spend  the  night  with  a  friend,  and  thus  escaped  cap- 
ture. Disappointed  in  their  search,  the  marauders  demanded  his 
papers  and  effects.  These  were  in  the  parlor,  in  the  box  of  his 
sulkey,  but  the  presence  of  mind  of  his  daughter  preserved  them 
from  capture.  Seeing  one  of  the  men  about  to  seize  the  box,  she 
claimed  it  from  the  officer  in  command,  asserting  that  it  contained 
her  own  private  effects,  and  appealing  to  his  sense  of  honor  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier,  not  to  permit  a  defenceless  female  to  be 
robbed.  He  could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  ordered  a  guard  sta- 
tioned over  the  box,  while  the  brave  girl  led  his  men  to  the  library, 
where  she  surrendered  to  them  a  mass  of  worthless  law  papers, 
with  which  they  filled  their  foraging  bags  and  decamped.  On  an- 
other occasion,  when  Knyphauscn,  who  had  marched  to  attack 
Greene  at  the  Short-hills,  and  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  was 
marching  through  Elizabcthtown,  a  number  of  British  officers 
stopped  at_  the  house  in  pursuit  of  the  governor,  who  was  again 


ortunatcly  absent.  They  however  intimated  their  intention  to 
take  up  their  quarters  there;  and  as  there  was  no  gainsaying  them, 
the  females  of  the  family  retired  to  rest,  feeling  secure  from  moles- 
tation by  the  troops,  while  their  officers  were  in  the  house.  It 
happened,  however,  that  they  were  called  away  in  the  night,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  a  party  of  tories  and  Hessians  entered,  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  house  over  their  heads.  The  ladies  retreated 
to  their  room,  where  they  locked  themselves  in,  while  the  servants 
bid  themselves  in  the  kitchen.  The  drunken  assailants  toon  found 
out  the  hiding-place  of  the  former,  and  threatened  to  break  in  the 
door  unless  they  were  admitted.  At  this  juncture,  one  of  the 
young  females  (probably  the  same  brave  girl  who  had  saved  her 
father's  papers),  thinking  it  best  to  show  an  appearance  of  courage, 
which  they  did  not  feel,  opened  the  door,  and  as  one  of  the 
wretches  seized  her  by  the  aim,  she  grasped  him  by  the  collar  in  a 
threatening  manner,  which  induced  him  to  look  up,  and  a  gleam 
of  light  shooting  athwart  the  hall  at  the  moment,  and  falling  upon 
her  white  dress,  he  staggered  back  in  affright,  exclaiming,  as  he 
did  so,  "  God  !  it's  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  we  killed  to-day  I"  Claim- 
ed by  their  own  superstitious  fears,  the  party  toon  after  left  the 
house  without  any  further  demonstration  of  hostility.  Governor 
Livingston's  proximity  to  the  enemy  laid  him  open  to  surprise  and 
capture,  and  he  was  subject  to  constant  alaim,  particularly  as  a 
reward  had  been  offered  for  his  arrest.  At  one  time  it  is  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  offered  a  bounty  for  his  assassination,  and  in- 
duced a  notorious  toiy  to  undertake  the  task,  Governor  Livings- 
ton accused  Clinton  of  this  base  endeavor,  and  the  following  cor- 
respondence ensued. 


Gov.  Livingston  to  Gin.  Clinton. 

u  Klizabethtown,  March  29, 1779. 

"  Sib  : — I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  yon  that  I  am  possessed  of  the 
most  authentic  proofs  that  a  general  officer  under  your  command 
has  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  State  to 
assassinate  me,  in  ease  he  could  not  take  me  alive.  This,  sir,  ia 
so  repugnant  to  the  character  which  I  have  hitherto  formed  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  that  I  think  it  highly  improbable  yon  should  either 
countenance,  connive  at,  or  be  privy  to  a  design  so  sanguinary 
and  disgraceful.  Taking  it,  however,  for  granted,  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  of  too  mach  spirit  to  disown  anything  you  think  proper 
to  abet,  I  give  you  the  opportunity  of  disavowing  such  dark  pro- 
ceedings, if  undertaken  without  your  approbation — assuring  you  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  countenanced  by  you,  your  person  is  more 
in  my  power  than  I  have  reason  to  think  you  imagine.  1  have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  all  due  respect,  your  excellency's  most 
humble  servant.  William  Livingston." 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  Gov.  Livingston. 

"  New  York,  April  10, 1779. 
*'  Sib  : — As  you  address  me  on  a  grave  subject  (no  less  than 
life  and  death,  and  your  own  person  concerned),  I  condescend  to 
answer  you  ;  but  must  not  be  troubled  with  any  further  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Livingston.  Had  I  a  soul  capable  of  harboring  so 
infamous  an  idea  as  assassination,  you,  sir,  at  least,  would  have 
nothing  to  fear;  for,  be  assured,  I  should  not  blacken  myself  with 
so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  so  trifling  an  end.  Sensible  of  the  power 
(of  being  able  to  dispose  of  my  life,  by  means  of  intimates  of 
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yours,  ready  to  murder  at  your  command),  I  can  only  congratu- 
late you  on  your  amiable  connections,  and  acknowledge  myself 
your  most  humble  servant.  H.  Clinton. 

"  Wm.  Livingston,  Esq.,  New  Jersey." 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  subject  rest  here,  Livingston  addressed  a 
somewhat  sarcastic  reply,  closing  with  the  following  language : 

"  As  to  your  '  must  not  bo  troubled  with  any  further  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Livingston,'  believe  me,  sir,  that  I  have  not  the 
least  passion  for  interrupting  your  most  useful  correspondence 
with  the  British  ministry,  by  which  the  nation  will  doubtless  be 
greatly  edified,  and  which  will  probably  furnish  materials  for  the 
most  authentic  history  of  the  present  war — and  that  you  cannot  be 
less  ambitious  of  my  correspondence  than  I  am  of  yours ;  because, 
whatever  improvement  I  might  hope  to  receive  from  you  in  the  art 
of  war  (and  especially  in  the  particular  branches  of  conducting 
moonlight  retreats  and  sccrot  expeditions,  I  should  not  expect  from 
our  correspondence  any  considerable  education  or  refinement  in 
the  epistolary  way.  I  am  therefore  extremely  willing  to  terminate 
it  by  wishing  you  a  safe  voyago  across  tho  Atlantic,  with  the  singu- 
lar glory  of  having  attempted  to  reduce  to  bondage  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free  and  independent." 

To  understand  tho  allusion  above,  to  "  moonlight  retreats  "  and 
"  secret  expeditions,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  Sir  Henry, 
in  his  report  to  the  ministry  regarding  tho  retreat  after  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  had  said  that  he  "  took  advantage  of  the  moon- 
light," whereas  the  moon  had  set  two  hours  before  he  commenced 
to  move  ;  and  also  that  none  of  his  sccrot  expeditions  were  success- 
ful, owing  probably  to  a  want  of  generalship. — I  have  given  a  view 
of  "  Liberty  Hall,"  the  residence  of  Gov.  Livingston  during  his 
lifetime,  and  the  place  of  his  decease,  July  25,  1 790.  This  house, 
now  the  property  of  John  Kean,  Esq.,  is  still  standing  on  the  road 
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leading  from  Elizabeth  to  Springfield,  about  three  quarters  ot  a 
mile  from  the  former  place.  Another  of  the  smaller  engravings 
represents  the  handsome  marble  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  grounds  of  which  it  stands.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  through  his  influence  the  greater  portion  of  his  con- 


gregation wero  led  to  adopt  his  views,  and  many  of  them  were  en- 
rolled in  the  American  army.  He  himself  joined  the  patriot  host 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
fervency  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  as  well  as  of  his 
God.  Such  was  the  animosity  engendered  in  the  breasts  of  the 
tories  by  his  activity  and  efficiency,  that  foaring  for  the  safety  of 
his  family,  he  removed  them  to  Connecticut  Farms,  about  four 
miles  from  Elizabethtown,  whero  he  thought  them  comparatively 
safe,  lie  was  destined  to  bitter  disappointment,  however,  for  when 
Knyphausen  marched  from  Staten  Island  to  attack  the  Americans 
at  the  Short-hills,  he  passed  through  Connecticut  Farms,  which 
he  reduced  to  ashes,  and  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  killed  by  a  renegade 
soldier,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employ  of  her  husband,  and 
entertaining  a  malignant  feeling  against  him  for  some  fancied 
affront,  took  this  course  to  revenge  himself.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was 
lying  down  in  an  inner  room,  when  her  servant  informed  her  that 
a  British  soldier  was  crossing  the  yard  towards  the  house.  She 
rose  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  the  wretch  fired  through  the 
window,  killing  her  instantly.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  with  the  army  at  Springfield,  in  fearful  suspense, 
which  was  only  relieved  by  news  received  next  morning,  of  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  himself  shot  by  an  Ameri- 
can sentinel,  at  Elizabethport,  a  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards. 
He  had  gone  to  the  port  to  receive  a  young  lady,  who  had  come 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce  from  New  York ;  but  not 
finding  her  on  board  of  the  vessel,  he  took  charge  of  a  small 
bundle  which  belonged  to  her,  and  with  which  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  his  chaise,  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  sentinel,  a  man 
named  Morgan,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  bundle  that 
he  might  examine  it.  This  Mr.  Caldwell  refused,  and  turning 
to  go  back  to  the  vessel,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  and  instantly 

killed.  Morgan  was  con- 
victed of  murder,  and 
hung  at  Westfield.  Tho 
body  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Noel,  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  his  congre- 
gation learned  of  their  be- 
reavement the  next  morn- 
ing (Sunday),  when  they 
came  to  hear  him  preach. 
His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Al- 
exander McWhortee,  ot 
Newark,  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  Previous  to 
his  burial,  the  body  was 
placed  where  the  con- 
course which  bad  attend- 
ed could  view  his  re- 
mains, and  after  the  ser- 
vices were  closed,  Dr. 
Elias  Boudinot  came  for- 
ward, leading  a  group  of 
nine  orphan  children, 
who  were  by  this  second 
calamity  left  to  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world. 
Placing  them  around  tho 
bier  on  which  was  the  re- 
mains of  their  parent,  ho 
touchingly  appealed  in 
their  behalf  to  the  multi- 
tude assembled,  which 
was  nobly  responded  to, 
and  they  all  lived  to  fill 
prominent  and  useful  po- 
sitions in  society.  Dr. 
Caldwell  was  a  man  re- 
markably beloved  by  all  but  the  enemies  of  his  country.  His 
church,  which  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  brick  one  represented  in  the  first  large  engraving, 
was  given  up  to  the  American  troops  as  a  hospital ;  and  the 
spire  was  used  as  an  observatory,  from  whence  the  movements 
of  the  British  on  Staten  Island  were  watched.    Elizabeth  has, 


owing  to  the  rapid  influx  of  persons  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  which  it  is  only  about  thirteen  miles,  recently  assumed  an  air 
of  thriving  importance,  commensurate  with  its  rapid  growth  and 
future  prospects.  Having  been  incorporated  as  a  city,  it  is  assum- 
ing all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  a  city  government,  and 
bids  fair  to  take  its  stand  among,  if  not  to  rival  some  of  its  moro 
prominent  sister  corporations.  The  large  view  given  above  is  a 
truthful  representation  of  what  is  usually  a  very  busy  scene.  It  is 
taken  from  near  the  depot  looking  south,  along  the  main  street. 
In  the  middle  ground  the  tracks  of  the  two  railroads  are  seen 
crossing  each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  and  running  along  on  either 
side  of  the  handsome  depot,  recently  erected  for  the  convenience 
of  passengers  and  freight.  The  residence  of  Chancellor  William- 
son (seen  in  one  of  the  smaller  cuts),  is  situated  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  depot,  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  and  is  surrounded 
by  many  handsome  private  dwellings.  Not  to  pass  over  the  claims 
of  Elizabethport,  for  representation,  I  have  given  a  characteristic 
scene  in  the  centro  of  the  place,  the  prominent  features  of  which 
are  the  depot  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad,  the  hotel,  and 
the  distant  shores  of  Staten  Island.  Tho  straggling  nature  of  tho 
village  precluded  the  possibility  of  giving  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  or  I  should  have  done  so.  And  now  I  take  my  leave  for  tho 
present,  by  subscribing  myself, 


Very  respectfully,  your  artist, 


Neutral  Tint. 


Caldwell's  monument. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LINES 

On  OMHIJ  MR*.  Kauai  fa       Triumph  of  Galatra. 

BY   W.   B*   C.   110*  HER. 

I  thought,  it  was  a  dream— a  shadowy  myth 
Bom  of  the  fahling  farcy  of  old  Greece; 
Hut  lo!  the  hiushing  Paphian  queen  of  lovo 
Rises  in  uev.-hr.rn  hcauty  from  the  waves 
Iu  the  voluptuous  splendor  of  her  charms : 
What  grace  of  hguro  matched  to  ro\al  mion! 
What  rounded  outlines  to  the  snow  white  nrm, 
That  rilMnffll  the  m:whlo  with  its  lustrous  glow! 
It  cannot  he  ft  creature  horn  of  clay 
That  thus  e-.rels  in  loveliness  diviuo 
The  high  ideal  of  a  poet  ?  soul. 
Ethereal  essence  sparkles  in  her  glance, 
And  a  charmed  hush  is  in  the  listening  air, 
A  glory  far  heyond  expression  hright, 
In  the  mute  sky,  aa  if  the  nntural  world 
WoiVome  1  a  eroature  so  divinely  fair. 
The  whiteness  of  the  fonm-fiako  on  her  cheek 
t'oniinir-gles  with  a  rieh  Auroral  dye 
Caught  from  the  morn-kissed  wavo. 

Young  0,0000 1  all  hail! 
Attending  nymphs  are  round  thee,  and  the  *ea, 
Knauiored  of  thy  presence.  ha--ks  in  light, 
While  in  thy  rocking,  rose-lipped  shell  afloat 
Rorno  onward  art  thou,  without  nid  of  oar, 
To  an  enchanted  homo  iu  Cyprian  bowers. 


[Written  for  Hallou's  Pictorial.] 

COUSIN  JULIA. 

BY  SAUAH  HAMMOND. 

Looking  over  a  trunk  of  valuables,  the  other  day, — valuable 
for  the  pleasant  reminiscences  connected  with  them,  valuable  be- 
cause dear  hands  had  consecrated  them, — my  eye  fastened  upon  a 
package  of  letters,  firmly  bound  together  by  a  long  pieco  of  red 
tape.  The  handwriting  was  easy,  graceful  and  even  clegau'.  As 
the  author  of  these — a  fair  cousin  of  mine — has  long  since  entered 
tho  circle  matrimonial,  and  is  now  the  pride  of  a  fond  husband, 
the  perfection  of  all  that  is  good  to  numerous  little  ones  who  call 
her  by  tho  loving  name  of  mother,  perhaps  she  will  havo  no  very 
serious  objections  to  our  presenting  them  to  the  public,  making 
use  of  fictitious  names  for  the  real. 

l[<ty  15,  1844. — Here  I  am,  dear  Grace,  in  tho  big  noisy  city. 
The  whirl  of  wheels,  the  tramp  of  thronging  foot,  tho  dusty  streets, 
the  never-ending  rattle  of  business,  gives  me  a  feeling  that  borders 
somewhat  on  home-sickness.  It  is  all  so  different  from  tho  green 
fields,  the  pleasant  shade,  the  quiet  I  have  left  behind  me  ;  and  not 
more  different  arc  all  these  sights  and  sounds,  than  the  faces  by 
which  I  am  surrounded  from  IboM  that  now  shine  before  me,  as  I 
sit  alone  in  my  chamber.  But  this  I  must  expect — did  expect  ; 
but  I  feel  it  none  the  less  for  all  that. 

I  came  directly  to  Aunt  Musscy's  ;  my  hand  trembled  a  bit  as  I 
pulled  the  door-bell — it  was  not  one  of  those  natural,  vigorous 
pulls  that  go  jingling  to  the  heart  and  tell  of  a  pleasant  arrival; 
but  it  accomplished  its  errand,  and  I  was  ushered  into  tho  presence 
of  a  fair,  somewhat  haughty-looking  lady,  whom  I  at  onco  recog- 
nized as  my  Aunt  Ina.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  many  years,  not 
since  I  waa  a  little  girl ;  still  there  were  traces  of  the  old  face,  that 
had  once  won  my  childish  love.  Time  had  hardened,  fashion  dis- 
torted, and  pride  marred  the  soft  beauty  that  once  characterized  it; 
still  those  regular  features  were  the  same.  She  gave  me  quite  a 
cordial  welcome,  insisted  upon  untying  my  bonnet-strings,  and 
offered  me  her  on  easy  chair ;  but  there  was  something  in  her 
manners,  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it,  Grade,  and  you  can- 
not imagine  it,  uidess  you  have  some  time  felt  it,  that  jarred, 
nwoko  a  wrong  note  in  my  bosom — a  sort  of  patronizing  air,  that 
you  cannot  find  fault  with  in  words,  but  nevertheless  calls  forth  a 
feeling  of  resentment.  1  always  long  to  say  I  do  not  need  it,  that 
I  can  stand  alone,  proud  in  my  poverty ;  and  then  comes  the  bitter 
afterthought  of  dependence  ;  yes,  the  poor  must  labor  for  the  rich, 
but  the  mind  need  never  grovel.  All  these  things  and  many  more 
passed  through  my  mind,  while  she  was  endearoring  to  act  the 
agreeable,  striving  to  make  me  feel  at  home  in  her  splendid  cage. 
If  she  would  only  have  left  me  alone,  I  could  have  pillowed  my 
head  upon  her  crimson  cushions,  and  felt  to  enjoy  the  soft  touch  of 
velvet  and  silk.  1  could  have  looked  in  the  broad  mirror  at  my  own 
rosy  face,  and  thanked  nature  for  her  kindness.  It  is  not  vanity 
that  prompts  me  to  say  this,  but  my  heart  is  offering  its  own  frank 
thoughts  to  on/y  you,  dear  Grace. 

My  dress  was  plain,  but  there  was  no  glare  about  it,  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  colors ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ovcr-fidgcty 
kindness  of  my  hostess,  I  think  1  should  have  acted  the  Wy  at 
once.  My  cousins,  tieorgianna  and  Maria,  were  from  home,  on  a 
■happing  expedition,  (ieorgianna,  my  aunt  informed  me,  was 
considered  very  beautiful,  quite  a  belle.  Maria  was  plainer,  but 
very  accomplished.  I  forgave  this  display  of  the  daughters'  good 
qualities,  for  there  was  so  much  motherly  feeling  mixed  in  with 
the  vanity  that  1  could  not  help  it.  I  was  soon  conducted  to  my 
chamber  to  arrange  my  hair  and  prepare  for  tea.  It  is  a  pleasant 
little  apartment,  commands  a  fine  lookout,  and,  since  I  have  hung 
my  dresses  in  the  closet,  arranged  my  books,  got  my  writing-desk 
and  work-l.ox  out,  it  seems,  or  begins  to  seem,  a  little  right,  a  lit- 
tle like  home.  1  had  hardly  time  to  finish  my  toilet  before  the  tea 
bell  summoned  us  below.  I  descended  to  the  parlor,  where  I  was 
introduced  to  ray  city  cousins  for  the  first  time.  They  both  gave 
ine  a  pleasant  greeting.    I  was  rather  disappointed  ut  the  non- 


appearance of  my  uncle,  Mr.  Musscy,  for  I  had  often  heard  him 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  highest  praise  ;  but  soon  learnt  he  was  ab- 
sent on  business,  and  would  not  return  for  a  number  of  days. 

Nero  let  me  leave  you,  Gracie,  for  I  am  still  a  stranger,  and  all 
is  strange.  Do  not  forget  how  much  I  shall  need  your  kind  en- 
couraging letters.    Adieu,  until  I  write  again.  Julia. 

May  30. — lie  has  come,  uncle.  Tuesday ;  a  week  ago  to-night 
you  would  have  laughed  heartily  to  have  seen  the  meeting.  I  was 
standing  by  one  of  the  parlor  windows,  entirely  alone,  building  all 
sorts  of  air  castles,  as  usual,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  qnick 
step;  the  next  moment  a  pair  of  great  hands  pushed  back  my 
hair,  and  held  my  face,  where  he,  uncle,  could  read  all  its  blushing, 
Surprise,  and  curiosity. 

"And  so  Cousin  Juiia  has  concluded  to  honor  us  with  her  pre- 
sence a  while,  has  she  ?"  said  he,  laughing  at  my  confmion.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  wc  shall  become  excellent  friends.  Come," 
said  he,  Hinging  the  sofa  cushions  on  tho  carpet,  to  make  a  place 
for  me  by  his  side,  "sit  down  here;  there  is  timo  for  a  nice  chat 
before  tea." 

Ho  is  a  little  strange,  this  uncle  of  mine,  Gracie;  but  you  could 
not  help  liking  him  at  once.  Thcro  is  something  iu  his  open, 
gonial  countenance  that  inspires  confidence  at  the  first  glanco. 
llis  hair  is  heavy  and  dark,  with  hero  and  there  a  gleam  of  silver; 
his  eyes  large,  beaming  with  pleasantness.  He  is  so  different  from 
aunt,  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  tho  world  engrosses  so  largo  a. 
share  of  her  affections,  blessed  as  she  is  with  such  a  companion. 
He  is  so  free,  careless  and  independent,  and  minds  so  littlo 
for  tho  "  they  say  "  of  those  around  him,  whilo  sho  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  propriety,  all  paralleled  off  with  the  straight  lines  of 
decorum.  Why  is  it,  cousin  mine,  that  prosperity  has  so  dissimi- 
lar an  effect  upon  different  individuals!  Why  docs  it  contract, 
narrow  down,  all  the  good  there  is  in  some,  while  in  others  it  is 
tho  means  of  giving  play  to  all  those  finer  vibrations  of  the  soul  * 
Little  minds  become  contaminated  by  the  world's  touch ;  thoy 
seek  only  to  gratify  their  vanity.  Self  swallows  up  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  youth  ;  gold  removes  the  absolute  necessity  of  toil. 
With  folded  hands,  comes  a  dull  apathy  in  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  till  at  last  those  bright  traits  of  character  that  would 
have  shed  a  holy  radiance  about  their  earthly  pathway,  in  a  less 
luxurious  atmosphere,  seemingly  vanish  in  utter  darkness.  But 
thcro  are  those  whose  souls  wero  originally  run  in  so  per- 
fect a  mould  that  these  outward  circumstances  fail  to  distort,  self- 
ishness fails  to  scam.  Their  hearts  and  hands  go  together  con- 
tinually to  do  good.  True  greatness  is  appreciated  by  such  in 
whatever  garb  it  appears  ;  and  the  tongue  is  not  afraid  to  say  "  I 
liko,"  though  tho  world's  voice  fail  to  echo  the  sentiment. 

Mr.  Mussey  is  such  a  man  ;  one  that  wears  humanity  gracefully 
— that  can  recognize  a  brother  clad  in  home-spun  garments  as 
readily  as  ho  can  appreciate  broadcloth  and  linen.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  tirade — but  my  pen  has  not  forgotten  to  run  its 
old  races  you  perceive,  and  will  go  where  it  likes.  After  tea  was 
over,  uncle  asked  if  we,  the  girls  and  myself,  would  not  like  a 
moonlit  stroll.  That  temptation  was  strong,  but  I  thought  of  the 
unfinished  dress  of  Maria's  that  was  wanted  for  tho  next  afternoon, 
and  so  dec  lined,  reluctantly,  I  confess,  the  pleasure.  "  But  you 
must  go,"  said  uncle.  "  Why  not  >  give  us  your  reasons.  Poh  I 
I  don't  care  anything  about  it ;  tho  girl  has  frocks  enough. 
Where's  your  bonnet  1    Maria  !" 

There  was  a  tono  of  reproof  and  impatience  in  his  voice  this 
time.  "  Bring  me  my  cane."  I  looked  up  and  at  onco  felt  the 
cause.  An  unmislakablc  frown  was  visible  upon  her  brow,  resem- 
bling a  thunder-cloud  at  the  dusk  of  day.  My  spirits  deadened  at 
once.  0,  how  gladly  would  I  have  gone  to  my  room !  but  there 
was  now  no  retreat.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  spite  of  the 
ill-humor  of  my  cousin,  whom  I  very  soon  forgot,  I  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full.  Tho  dark  blue  waters  of  the  harbor,  the  dancing  sails 
fluttering  in  their  while  beauty,  the  stately  mansions  gleaming  in 
the  moonlight,  fair  gardens  just  springing  into  the  life  and  luxu- 
riance of  summer — how  could  I  think  of  scowls  and  unfinished 
work,  with  my  eyes  feasting  on  so  much  ?  I  knew  I  should  suffer 
for  it,  but  I  put  the  thought  far  off,  and  lived  only  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  present  ;  and  is  not  this  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  to  en- 
joy what  wc  can,  and  when  wc  can  ?  If  I  had  done  wrong,  or 
needlessly  given  pain,  then  I  should  hare  suffered  rightly;  it  would 
have  been  very  different.  Gcorgianna  only  bade  me  good-night 
upon  our  return.  Tie  late,  dear  Grace,  and  I  must  close.  Do 
not  forget  your  own  cousin  Julia. 

June.  G. — Very  many  thanks  for  your  last  kind  letter,  dear  Cous- 
in (iracc;  I  have  been  happier  ever  since  it  came.  To  be  thus 
remembered  is  a  happiness  that  I  would  not  lo>c  for  the  whole 
world.  Tell  mother  not  to  worry  about  the  Strayed  one.  I  am 
learning  to  be  contented  quite  fast ;  but  I  don't  forget,  O  no.  I 
am  with  you  continually.  But  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you  of  the 
Scattered  cloud  that  so  threatened  lo  mar  iny  sky  of  blue,  when 
last  I  wrote.  I  took  Maria's  dress  to  my  chamber  that  very  night ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  trimming  about  it,  two  or  three  flounces, 
ami  I  knew  if  I  was  not  very  industrious,  it  would  not  be  finished 
in  season  for  the  next  day.  I  sat  late,  worked  till  I  could  work  no 
longer,  and  then  retired  with  a  violent  headache.  The  next  day 
it  was  no  better  ;  but  the  dress  was  ready  at  the  appointed  time  ; 
how  it  happened  I  hardly  know. 

Georgianna  knocked  at  my  door  to  inquire  how  I  was,  before 
leaving,  offering  to  stay  with  me,  but  1  would  not  listen  to  it ;  said 
Maria  was  a  cold,  selfish  girl,  and  ought  lo  be  ashamed  of  her  con- 
duct. But  this  1  did  not  like,  and  I  told  her  so,  when  she  put  her 
beautiful  face  down  to  mine,  to  kiss  the  pain  away,  as  she  said.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  was,  but  this  little  act  of  kindness  completely 
overcame  me.  I  cried  heartily  after  she  left,  and  it  did  me  good 
— made  me  strong  for  a  long  time  to  come.    The  next  morning  I 


was  much  better,  and  went  below  to  take  a  scolding  from  my  good 
uncle  and  a  command  to  touch  no  work  for  the  next  forty -eight 
hours,  and  to  receive  a  condescending  smile  from  Miss  Maria, 
whose  dress,  Georgic  whispered  to  ine,  was  the  most  elegant  thing 
out. 

1  must  tell  you  one  little  incident,  Grace,  because  I  know  it  will 
please  you.  A  few  mornings  after  my  arrival  here,  Georgic  and 
Maria  came  to  my  room  to  have  a  "  social  good  time,"  they  said; 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  a  little  curiosity  had  something  to  do 
with  the  call  ;  nevertheless,  I  was  glad  to  sec  them.  Georgic  is  a 
vain  little  thing,  beautiful  and  good-hearted,  but  not  intellectual; 
Maria  the  reverse — lacks  heart,  but  owns  a  cultivated  mind. 
Georgic  seated  herself  on  the  floor  to  arrange  a  bouquet,  just 
brought  from  the  garden,  While  Maria  carelessly  'evned  over  my 
table  to  examine  my  treasures — "story  books,"  with  just  tho 
slightest  contemptuous  smilo  playing  ubout  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

"  But,"  said  sho,  looking  up  with  an  entirely  different  expres- 
sion— "  French,  German  ! — you  can't  read  these,  Julia  1" 

"I  try  to  sometimes,"  replied  I ;  there  was  something  so  inex- 
pressibly ludicrous  in  her  amazement  that  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. 

"  0,  I  am  so  glad  I"  exclaimed  Georgic,  springing  up  and  scat- 
tering her  flowers  in  all  directions, — "  so  glad  !  Cousin  Julia, 
Maria  thinks  no  one  can  know  anything  but  just  her  dear  self.  So 
glad — so  glad  I" 

"  Hush,  chatterbox !"  said  Maria,  her  dark  eyes  flashing. 
"  Where  did  you  learn  such  things,  Julia?  What  good  will  they 
ever  do  you  f" 

"  One  that  has  drunk  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge  need  not 
ask  that  question.  May  I  answer,  Yankee  fashion,  by  putting  tho 
same  to  yourself?" 

A  graceful  sweep  of  skirts,  n  jarring  door,  and  Georgic  and  I 
were  left  to  our  comfort.  1  assisted  her  in  re-arranging  her  flowers, 
which  she  bestowed  upon  me  before  leaving ;  they  are  very  lieau- 
tiful,  and  still  grace  my  toilet-table.  So  you  perceive,  Gracio,  a 
poor  little  sewing-girl  like  myself  has  no  right  to  meddle  with 
books ;  for  what  ran  she  do  with  tho  high  thoughts  of  master 
minds?  what  right  has  sho  to  know  anything  beyond  her  daily  oc- 
cupation ?  Why  shouldn't  poverty  cramp  the  soul  as  well  as  tho 
body  ?  why  should  that  be  free  to  soar  ?  Thank  God  for  the 
blessed  freedom  of  this  land,  that  gives  the  child  of  the  poor  man 
equal  advantages  with  that  of  tho  rich,  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
future  usefulness.  Our  common  schools — what  a  glory  they  aro 
to  us !  what  a  reproof  to  those  who  know  not  the  good !  Yes, 
Cousin  Maria  is  learned,  too  learned  to  seek  to  fetter  an  unshack- 
led mind,  to  take  from  it  its  own  rightful  wealth. 

June  12. — A  quiet  Sabbath  morning;  not  a  cloud  veils  the  clear 
blue  of  heaven.  Tho  finger  of  silence  seems  to  have  scaled  the 
harsh  voices  of  yesterday.  No  bustle,  no  rattling  confusion.  Now 
a  solitary  bell  is  heard,  sending  forth  its  voice  on  the  still  air; 
another  and  another,  till  tho  chime  of  ringing  notes  awakes  a 
jubilee  in  tho  heart,  joy,  hope  and  faith  in  the  future,  when  tho 
clinging  robes  of  earthly  toil,  earthly  desires,  shall  vanish  beforo 
the  blest  visions  of  immortality.  Does  it  never  seem  strange  to 
you,  Gracie,  that  the  things  of  this  world  so  engross  our  minds? 
Transient  pleasures  which  are  but  for  a  moment — how  we  toil  for 
them  !  how  we  fret  when  thoy  aro  beyond  our  reach  !  how  seem- 
ingly forgclful  wo  aro  of  that  which  should  bo  the  end  and  aim  of 
our  being  !    How  bowed  down  are  our  minds  I 

I  sit  at  my  chamlier  window  and  watch  tho  stream  of  faces,  as 
they  glide  by.  How  unintelligible  are  many  of  those  thought- 
written  brows  1  Hojy  eagerly  do  wc  gaze,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  veiled  heart  beneath !  and  yet  wc,  who  are  acquainted  with  tho 
emotions,  the  hidden  springs  that  swell  tumultuously  in  onr  own 
bosoms,  can  imagine  the  music,  the  discord  that  exists  in  all 
human  souls. 

You  will,  doubtless,  ask  me,  Grace,  why  I  am  not  one  of  the 
many  who  go  to  the  house  of  worship  this  day.  Why,  I  prefer 
the  solitude  of  my  chamber  to  listening  to  the  deep-toned  voice  of 
one  of  God's  servants,  earnestly  cxhorling  his  children  to  seek  that 
peace  that  cometh  from  above,  that  passeth  human  understanding. 
Uncle  asked  me  that  same  question  this  morning.  I  have  always 
evaded  giving  a  direct  answer,  heretofore,  when  interrogated  ;  but 
I  knew  by  the  calm,  searching  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  that  he 
would  know  the  truth.  So  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  respected  tho 
pride  of  my  aunt  and  cousins  too  much  to  accompany  them  to 
church  ;  that  if  I  were  among  entire  strangers,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent— then  my  plain  Quaker-like  appearance  would  affect  no  one — 
not  even  myself ;  for  I  cared  not  for  such  trivial  things,  only  as 
they  pleased  or  pained  my  friends.  My  heart  could  sing  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  of  joy  iu  any  garb.  He  smiled,  Gracie.  I  hardly 
know  what  he  thought,  for  he  made  no  reply ;  bnt  I  think  he  un- 
derstands, sympathizes  with  mo.  I  sincerely  hope  that  big  bump 
of  generosity  will  not  be  allowed  to  distuib  mo.  I  am  sorry  I  had 
to  tell  him,  but  how  could  I  help  it  ! 

.Amis  16. — Just  as  I  feared,  Grace.  Uncle's  generosity  has  acted. 
With  the  bonnet — a  pretty  little  affair,  trimmed  with  white  ribbons, 
— came  this  slip  of  paper:  "Julia  must  not  be  too  proud  to  please 
her  uncle ;  oblige  me  by  accepting  the  enclosed,"  which  proved  to 
be  a  fifty  dollar  bill.  1  went  immediately  to  the  study,  where  he 
spends  his  mornings,  to  return,  the  money.  I  did  not  want  it,  but 
he  was  apparently  very  busy  with  his  newspaper,  and  would  not 
hear  a  word  ;  so,  half-laughing,  half-crying,  I  have  come  l  ack  to 
my  room.  What  shall  I  do,  Gracie  ?  If  it  were  not  for  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes,  a  singing  voice,  that  dwell  beneath  our  home-roof,  for 
whose  welfare  I  have  left  you,  loved  ones,  I  could  not  brook  all 
these  things.  Little  Mag  will  never  be  able  to  buffet  the  world's 
rude  ways  alone ;  I  in  list  clear  a  path  for  her.    When  I  think  for 
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what  I  have  come  here,  I  quite  forget  my  pride,  my  restlessness. 
I  can  work  forever  with  such  an  incentive  to  urge  me  on,  and  call 
it  all  pleasure.  Here  comes  Gcorgic,  with  a  face  full  of  interest- 
ing items.    Remember  mo  as  ever  yours,  Julia. 

July  30. — Dear  cousin,  I  have  come  to  you  for  rest — I  am  so 
wenry.  Do  not  think  I  am  about  to  inflict  upon  }-ou  a  fit  of  tho 
"blues."  Ah,  no  !  but  I  thought  a  sight  of  your  fresh,  cheerful 
countenance,  even  though  it  had  to  come  to  me  through  the  medi- 
um of  tho  imagination,  would  do  me  good.  I  wanted  to  look  into 
your  brown  eyes,  to  feel  their  kindly  glance.  It  seems  a  long, 
long  time  since  I  left  you.  The  glare  and  glitter  of  city  life  is  so 
tiresome;  we  find  so  much  tinsel  beneath  the  show  of  pure  gold, 
that  we  cannot  help  longing  for  the  real,  the  true. 

I  know  there  are  pure  loving  hearts  that  throb  beneath  the  touch 
of  fashion's  magic  lingers  ;  but  they  arc  so  covered  up,  buried  so 
deep  in  finery,  that  wo  arc  quite  apt  to  lose  our  way  in  seeking 
them.  Gcorgio  is  such  an  one.  At  times  the  goodness,  the  truth- 
fulness of  her  naturo  gleam  forth  in  such  beauty  that  it  startles 
you,  coming,  as  it  docs,  from  so  unexpected  a  source, — times 
when  she  loses  all  thought  of  mere  self,  when  her  soul  seems  to 
drink  in  living  inspiration, — times  when  the  spirits  of  mercy  and 
love  lead  her  where  they  will ;  and  children's  cries  and  mother's 
lips  bless  her,  with  mingled  tears  of  joy  and  hope  for  tho  glad 
future. 

Evening.  Aunt  Ina  still  remains  the  condescending  lady  whom 
I  first  met,  though  I  do  not  think  her  feelings  are  as  cordial  as 
then.  Maria  dislikes  mo  thoroughly,  which  is  very  evident,  ex- 
cept in  her  father's  presence.  He  is  loved  and  feared  by  tho  whole 
household;  even  Aunt  Ina  never  opposes  him.  To-morrow  I  am  to 
go  to  Cousin  Marcia's.  Aunt  is  apparently  in  a  great  hurry  to  have 
me  away — why,  I  cannot  imagine.  You  know  how  anxious  she 
was  to  have  me  como.  However,  I  am  quite  delighted  with  the 
idea.  It  is  a  pleasant  place — a  very  paradise  of  flowers  and  trees, 
about  thrco  miles  from  the  city.  I  have  never  spoken  to  you  of 
this  cousin,  because  I  knew  so  little  about  her.  Slie  is  the  eldest 
of  tho  family;  was  married  when  a  more  child — some  of  aunt's 
manceuverings,  I  have  understood.  Her  husband  is  nearly  twice 
her  age,  but  very  wealthy,  which,  porhaps,  will  explain  the  whole. 
I  send  Mag  a  new  sketch-book.  You  must  criticise  her  work,  now 
I  am  away.  She  has  a  fine  taste ;  her  pictures  are  bold  and  natu- 
ral ;  but  I  foar  sho  may  grow  careless.  The  dear  child  !  God 
bless  you  all  1  Julia. 

August  15. — Bright  and  early,  dear  cousin,  was  I  up  this  glad 
morning,  long  before  the  dew-drops  vanished.  The  air  is  redolent 
with  the  pcrfumo  of  blossoms.  O,  these  beautiful  smiles  of  heav- 
en !  how  can  one  be  thankful  enough  for  them  ?  We  breathe  such 
an  air  of  purity  in  their  presence ;  their  penciled  leaves  preach 
such  sermons  to  our  desponding  hearts — "Behold  the  lilies  of  the 
field  1"  If  God  carcth  for  these — if  they  aro  valuable  in  his  sight, 
how  much  more  precious  are  the  lives  of  his  children!  for  they 
shall  bloom  forever  when  transplanted  by  his  hand,  knowing  no 
blight. 

I  have  been  very  busy  sinco  I  came  hero — very  busy.  Cousin 
Marcia  said  sho  sent  for  me  to  assist  about  some  plain  sewing; 
and  did  you  know,  Gracic,  \hn\  plain  sewing  consists  in  everything 
but  fitting  dresses  1  Two  rich  brocades  were  to  bo  finished  im- 
mediately. Then  was  brought  forward  a  little  cloak  of  curious 
pattern.  "  Did  I  think  I  could  cut  and  make  one  like  it  for  Wil- 
lie1!" I  would  try.  I  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Tho  cape  and  sleeves  were  to  be  embroidered.  So  I 
was  a  number  of  days  in  completing  it.  I  overheard  my  cousin — 
accidentally  of  course — tell  a  rich  neighbor  sho  should  save  fivo 
dollars  on  that  one  garment. 

Would  you  be  rich,  Gracie — would  I  be  rich — if  our  souls  wcro 
to  bo  worn  thus  thread-bare  in  striving  to  save  a  few  dirty  coppers  ? 
O,  they  are  poor  indeed  who  begrudge  the  laborer  his  hire,  who 
live  as  lives  my  cousin.  You  would  blush  at  the  meanness  that 
walks  these  splendid  apartments,  could  you  look  beneath  that 
which  is  visible  to  the  world — to  that  which  greets  my  vision  daily. 
I  never  felt  more  sincerely  to  utter  the  prayer,  "give  me  neither 
povorty  nor  riches,"  than  since  I  have  been  an  inmate  of  this 
house.  Tho  breakfast  boll  rings,  and  I  must  bid  you  a  burned 
good-by.  Julia. 

September  4. — At  uncle's  again.  Yesterday  I  was  sitting  in  my 
cousin's  back  parlor,  busily  plying  my  needle,  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  hearing  uncle's  voice — "  Get  some  one  else,  Mar- 
cia, if  you  arc  in  such  a  hurry  about  your  sewing.  Julia  is  going 
home  with  me."  A  whispering  voice  answered.  The  dining-room 
opened  and  closed  ;  I  could  only  now  and  then  catch  a  confused 
murmur.  O,  I  did  hope  he  would  not  go  away  and  leave  me ;  I 
did  so  long  to  hear  his  good  honest  heart  talk  once  more, — so  long 
to  see  Gcorgic, — that  aunt,  Maria,  Marcia,  were  quite  forgotten. 
I  was  not  held  long  in  suspense.  Uncle's  hearty  laugh  aroused 
me.  "  Come,  child,"  said  ho,  taking  my  work  ;  "get  your  things 
quickly.  The  boys  arc  waiting  for  us.  Don't  stop  to  fix  up,  or  I 
shall  be  jealous,  and  an  old  man's  jealousy — " 

I  heard  no  more,  for  I  was  half  way  up  the  stairs.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  loavc  nothing.  I  would  never  return — no,  never.  Who 
did  uncle  mean  by  the  boys  1  Fred  was  at  college ;  had  he  come 
homo?  it  must  be.  I  had. just  locked  my  trunk,  and  was  putting 
on  my  gloves,  when  Cousin  Marcia  entered.  "  Your  wages,  Miss 
Julia,  I  will  pay  you  now ;  you  may  need  the  money ;  plain  scu-ing, 
two  shillings  a  day ;  four  weeks,  lacking  three  days." 

I  thanked  her,  took  the  vile  stuff  between  the  tips  of  my  fingers, 
carefully  enclosed  it  in  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  unclean  thing.  Don't  exclaim,  Gracic,  for  true  as  I 
am  writing,  I  never  thought  of  Cousin  Marcia  till  I  caught  the 
angry,  almost  hideous  brightening  of  her  eye.    She  had  seen  all, 


understood  and  felt  it  keenly.  I  bowed,  bade  her  good  morning, 
and  left,  without  one  throb  of  envy.  She  was  welcome  to  all  the 
luxuries  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  I,  a  poor  sewing-girl, 
would  not  change  places.  I  found  uncle  waiting  for  me,  and  with 
him  two  young  gentlemen — one,  too  like  the  father  not  to  be  re- 
cognized at  once.  I  think  my  cheeks  flushed  as  I  was  presented 
to  each  in  turn.  Cousin  Fred  and  his  friend,  Waldo  Hamlin,  a 
classmate,  who  hailed  from  the  sunny  South.  New  acquaintances 
seldom  tend  to  make  mo  feel  at  ease.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
before  our  drive  was  half  ended,  I  could  chatter  and  laugh  as  gaily 
as  beneath  the  elm  trees  that  shadow  our  home-nest.  "  Here  we 
are,"  cried  Fred,  giving  mo  his  hand;  "  mother,  Gcorgic,  where 
are  you  ?  All  safe,  you  perceive,  and  captured  a  prisoner  in  the 
bargain." 

I  was  met  by  a  look  of  unexpectedness  by  tho  whole  trio.  The 
dimples  were  fairly  dancing  about  Georgie's  mouth,  though  the 
lip»  were  firmly  pressed  together. 

"  We  arc  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Maria,  bowing  slightly  and  re- 
turning to  her  book. 

"  Yes,"  said  aunt.  "  I  was  telling  Mr.  Musscy,  this  morning, 
wc  must  send — " 

A  look  from  said  gentleman  left  tho  sentence  uncompleted.  The 
silence  that  followed  was  a  little  embarrassing.  Georgio  stole  to 
my  side.  "  Come  to  my  room,"  said  she,  in  a  low  undertone, 
"  until  you  are  rested  ;  ycu  look  so  pale  and  tired." 

I  rose  mechanically,  and  followed  her. 

"Dear  cousin,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing  of 
tho  drawing-room  voices,  "you  wont  mind  them,  will  you?  I  am 
so  glad  you  have  come,  and  somebody  else  is  glad,  too — somebody 
who  ha3  asked  mo  all  about  you ;  now,  wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  >" 

"  No,  Gcorgic  ;  I  rather  you  would  not  tell  me." 

"  O,  Julia,  how  strango  you  aro  !  But  did  you  know  I  have  not 
been  good  once  since  you  went  away?  Mother  and  Maria  keep 
me  so  cross — so  out  of  humor  with  myself,  them  and  every  one 
around  me.  Don't  you  think,  Julia,  Maria  already  monopolizes 
all  of  Mr.  Hamlin's  time?  He  hardly  speaks  to  me.  'Tis  books, 
poetry  and  sentiment  from  morning  till  night.  I  do  so  tire  of  such 
things.  Don't  scold,"  said  she,  putting  a  white  hand  over  my 
mouth,  as  she  saw  I  was  about  to  make  some  reply.  "  Why  I 
should  actually  explode  if  I  didn't  talk  to  you,  father  and  Fred, 
occasionally.  I  believe  you  all  love  mc,  if  my  head  isn't  filled  with 
those  hard,  outrageous  sayings  that  pucker  Maria's  mouth  into 
such  excruciating  twists." 

I  can't  toll  you,  Gracie,  half  this  little  chatter-box  said.  I  know 
that  she  would  curl  my  hair  instead  of  letting  me  braid  it,  that  she 
insisted  its  red  hue  was  only  a  rich  auburn,  and  that  she  whispered 
a  thousand  flattering  things  in  my  ear,  one  of  which  I  cannot  re- 
member well  enough  to  tell.  I  know  that  the  evening  passed 
pleasantly.  Uncle  read  his  newspaper;  aunt  lounged  on  the  sofa ; 
Maria  and  Mr.  Hamlin  wcro  discussing  some  author  in  one  corner, 
while  Fred,  Gcorgie  and  myself  wcro  studying  the  language  of  a 
huge  bouquet  in  another.  I  would  say  more,  but  I  hear  Gcorgio 
calling  me.    Truly  yours,  Julia. 

September  30. — I  am  not,  my  own  dear  Grace,  feeling  vory  bright 
or  remarkably  happy  this  eveuing.  I  believe  all  the  music,  which 
usually  keeps  such  a  singing  in  my  heart,  has  died  out,  only  leav- 
ing a  faint  echo — tho  memory  of  happy  hours  passed,  never  to 
return.  Fred  requested  an  interview  with  mc  in  the  library  this 
morning,  and,  Gracie,  he  asked  mc  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  said  no. 
0,  with  how  much  more  calmness  was  it  uttered  than  it  is  now 
writton  !  Did  I  not  love  him  ?  Yes,  bettor  than  life  ;  but  I  would 
never  marry  a  man  by  whose  side  I  could  not  stand  proudly — his 
equal. 

Gcorgic  has  just  left  mc,  with  smiles  and  tears.  She  told  me 
the  glowing  promises  the  future  has  in  store  for  her,  as  tho  bride  of 
Mr.  Hamlin.    Poor  Maria  !  how  will  she  bear  all  this? 

Lai  or.  The  darkness  of  night  ushers  in  the  gladsome  day. 
How  often  arc  our  drooping  spirits,  when  shadowed  by  a  mighty 
darkness,  relieved  by  some  unexpected  ray  of  light  that  sheds  a 
halo  upon  our  whole  future.  Yesterday  tho  gloom  was  impene- 
trable ;  not  a  beam  cheered  the  way  before  mc.  To-day  the  whole 
world  seems  filled  with  joy,  and  uncle,  dear  uncle,  is  the  blessed 
causo  of  all.  This  morning  ho  joined  mc  in  my  early  walk  about 
the  garden.  I  think  my  face  must  have  evidenced  my  heart's 
bitterness. 

"  You  here,  Julia  ?"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm  ;  his 
voice  was  tremulous  from  inward  emotion.  "  You  aro  not  happy, 
my  child  ;  may  I  guess  tho  cause  ?  My  boy  has  told  me  all.  Is 
it  not  false  pride  that  builds  a  barrier  between  you  and  earthly 
happiness,  that  would  destroy  all  the  beauty  and  bloom  of  anoth- 
er's life?  Long  have  you  been  the  adopted  child  of  my  heart; 
why  not  give  me  tho  right  to  call  you  my  own  ?  Gcorgic  soon 
leaves  us  to  gladden  another  home.  Maria,"  and  his  head  bent 
low  upon  his  hands, — "Maria,  my  poor  girl,  eloped  last  night  with 
her  German  music-teacher." 

O,  how  I  pitied  hiin  !  but  what  comfort  wcro  my  weak  words  ? 
Sl'.c  has  launched  her  frail  bark  upon  the  troubled  waves  of  un- 
certainty; she  has  heedlessly  flung  aside  all  the  love,  sympathy 
and  protection  of  her  homo.  Heaven  help  her !  Before  wc  parted, 
uncle  succeeded  in  convincing  mo  it  was  my  duty  to  remain,  to 
bring  my  mother  and  little  Mag  here.  "  I  am  rich ;  I  can  care  for 
you  all,"  said  he,  as  he  relinquished  my  hand  at  parting) 

October  20. — No  news  from  Maria.  Aunt  Ina  has  been  quite 
sick ;  over-anxiety  brought  on  a  high  fever.  I  did  all  I  could  for 
the  invalid  by  my  far  off  attentions ;  I  dared  not  intrude  by  a  too 
near  approach  ;  I  feared  the  old  dislike.  To  day  I  thought  she 
slept,  and  I  stole  softly  into  her  room.  I  gazed  upon  the  sad, 
troubled  face.    0,  I  thought  if  she  would  only  let  mc  lovelier! 


Slowly  she  opened  her  eyes  ;  a  faint  smile  lit  up  the  angular  fea- 
tures.   I  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  she  b  ckoncd  me  back. 

"  My  poor  Julia,"  said  she,  "  how  pale  you  look  !  Do  you  know 
that  your  presence  does  me  good  ?  I  have  not  slept  through  all 
your  silent  watches  ;  but  I  was  selfish ;  I  longed  to  have  you  near 
mo.    Can  you,  will  you  forgive  the  past  ?" 

Gracie,  'twas  so  sweet  to  clasp  that  hand  in  mino, — to  fool  that 
henceforth  no  coldness,  no  distrust  could  steal  between  us.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  the  proud,  aristocratic  woman  whom  I 
waited  upon  a  few  weeks  since,  and  the  gentle,  childlike  being 
that  now  leans  so  trustingly  upon  my  care,  arc  one ;  but  so  it  is. 
Sorrow  and  sickness  have  broken  the  outer  crust  of  worldly  self- 
ishness, that  once  so  steeled  her  heart  from  all  truo  sympathy. 

October  25. — Fred  has  appointed  the  30th  for  our  visit  home. 
What  a  thrill  that  word  brings  to  my  heart!  "Home,  sweet 
home!"  We  are  all  very  quietly  happy  here.  A  long  letter  has 
been  received  from  Maria,  expressing,  however,  no  regret  for  tho 
step  taken.  Aunt  Ina,  palo  and  languid,  sits  in  her  easy  chair, 
with  Gcorgio  at  her  feet,  a  world  of  tenderness  beaming  from  her 
blue  eyes.  Uncle,  all  care  and  devotion,  anticipates  tho  invalid's 
slightest  wish.  I  think,  dear  Grace,  she  is  beginning  to  appreciate 
him.  Fred  and  Waldo,  when  not  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs, 
entertain  us  with  reading.  Gcorgie  is  becoming  quite  an  attentive 
listener.  Wc  shall  rsiss  her  sadly.  To-night  she  gives  her  hand 
to  Mr.  Hamlin.  My  bridal  must  take  place  in  the  little  cottage  on 
the  hillside.    Wish  mo  joy,  my  cousin,  for  I  am  very  happy. 

Julia. 


PRESENT  QUEEN  OF  GREECE. 

The  queen  is  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  who  will  not  grow  old  for 
a  long  time  ;  her  embonpoint  will  preserve  her.  She  is  of  a  power- 
ful and  vigorous  constitution,  backed  by  an  iron  health.  Her 
beauty,  famous  fifteen  years  ago,  may  still  be  perceived,  although 
delicacy  has  given  way  to  strength.  Her  face  is  full  and  smiling, 
but  somewhat  still  and  prim  ;  her  look  is  gracious,  not  affable.  It 
would  seem  as  though  sho  smiled  provisionally,  and  that  anger 
was  not  far  oil".  Her  complexion  is  slightly  heightened  in  color, 
with  a  few  imperceptible  red  lines  which  will  never  grow  pale. 
Nature  has  provided  her  with  a  remarkable  appetite,  and  she  takes 
four  meals  overy  day,  not  to  speak  of  sundry  intermediate  colla- 
Sions.  One  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  gaining  strength,  and 
the  other  to  expending  it.  In  the  morning,  the  queen  goes  out 
into  her  garden,  cither  on  foot  or  in  a  little  carriage,  which  sho 
drives  herself.  She  talks  to  tho  gardeners  ;  she  has  trees  cut  down, 
branches  pruned,  earth  leveled.  She  takes  almost  as  much  plea- 
sure in  making  others  move  as  in  moving  herself,  and  she  never 
has  so  good  an  appetite  as  when  the  gardeners  aro  hungry.  After 
the  mid-day  repast,  and  the  following  siesta,  the  queen  goes  out 
riding,  and  gets  over  a  few  leagues  at  a  gallop  to  take  tho  air.  In 
the  summer,  she  gets  up  at  three  in  the  morning,  to  go  and  batbo 
in  the  sea  of  l'balerum  ;  she  swims,  without  getting  tired,  for  an 
hour  together.  In  the  evening,  she  walks,  after  supper,  in  her  gar- 
den. In  the  ball  season,  she  never  misses  a  waltz  or  quadrille, 
and  sho  never  seems  tired  or  satisfied. — Boston  Post. 


IWRECILITY  OF  THE  SULTAN. 

It  is  said  that  the  sultan  has  almost  reached  the  limit  at  which 
he  can  bo  no  longer  held  responsible  for  his  actions.  The  lifo 
which  this  unhappy  sovereign  has  led  from  boyhood,  has  made 
him,  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  not.  only  prematurely  old  in  body, 
but  almost  prostrato  in  intellect,  All  energy  of  will  is  gone;  how 
long  understanding  will  remain  is  a  question  which  no  one  can 
answer.  He  is  entirely  ruled  by  a  race  which  it  would  be  an  in- 
sult even  to  Naples  to  call  a  Camarilla.  His  wives,  eunuchs,  his 
pipe-bearers,  bis  daughters,  do  with  him  whatever  they  please. 
Ho  has  his  fits  of  rage — his  hours  of  despondency.  He  changes 
his  mind  as  often  as  those  who  surround  him  urge  him  to  ehango 
it.  Such  is  the  sovereign  who,  at  this  time  of  danger  and  transi- 
tion, governs  the  Turkish  empire,  just  saved  from  the  grasp  of  a 
hostile  potentate,  and  still  occupied  by  the  armies  of  two  powerful 
allies. — Times. 


NATURAE  ACTING. 

The  following  remarkable  anecdote  is  extracted  from  "An  Essay 
on  the  Science  of  Acting :" — In  the  town  of  North  Walsham,  Nor- 
folk, 1788,  the  Fair  Penitent  was  performed.  In  the  last  act,  where 
Calista  lays  her  hand  on  tho  skull,  a  Mrs.  Berry,  who  played  the 
part,  was  seized  with  an  involuntary  shuddering,  and  fell  on  tho 
stage.  During  the  night,  her  illness  continued  ;  but  the  following 
day,  when  sufficiently  recovered  to  converse,  she  sent  for  the  stage- 
keeper,  and  anxiously  inquired  where  be  procured  the  skull.  He 
replied,  from  the  sexton,  who  informed  him  it  was  the  skull  of  one 
Norris,  a  player,  who,  twelve  years  before,  was  buried  in  the  gravo- 
yard.  That  same  Norris  was  her  first  husband.  She  died  in  six 
weeks. — London  Globe. 
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ALEXAIS  ORE  DUJIA8. 

Tho  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  draw- 
ing made  for  us  by  Barry,  from  a  photograph  by 
Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case  of  this  city,  and 
is  an  admirable  and  rcliablo  likeness  of  the  noted 
French  author  as  ho  looks  at  the  present  timo. 
Few  literary  reputations  are  more  extensive  than 
that  of  this  author ;  he  is  read  and  relished  in 
every  part  of  tho  world.  He  was  born  at  Villers- 
Cottcrots,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  France, 
June  24,  1803.  His  father,  Alexandra  Davy 
Dumas,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Failleterie,  a  wealthy  planter  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  of  a  ncgross,  and  born  in  Jeremie,  March  25, 
1762.  He  entered  the  French  sen-ice  in  1788  as 
a  captain  of  dragoons.  A  brilliant  action  pro- 
cured his  promotion,  and  he  became  successively 
lieut.  colonel  of  hussars,  brigadier  general  and 
general  of  division.  He  was  at  one  time  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  On 
his  return  from  tho  latter  country,  on  account  of 
ill  health  and  wounds,  his  vessel  was  forced  by 
stress  of  weather  to  put  into  a  Sicilian  port,  and 
he  was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  where  his  suf- 
ferings were  very  great.  He  came  out  of  prison 
with  shattered  health,  and  died  in  suffering  and 
poverty  in  1807.  On  his  death,  young  Dumas, 
who  had  hitherto  led  an  idle  life,  came  up  to 
Paris  to  seek  employment,  hoping  to  obtain  aid 
and  countenance  from  his  father's  friends.  He 
met  with  some  rebuffs  at  first ;  his  father's  friends 
having  almost  forgotten  the  general,  and  showing 
themselves  sufficiently  indifferent  towards  him- 
self. He  succeeded,  however,  in  interesting  Gen- 
eral For,  the  deputy  from  his  department,  in 
him,  and  through  his  instrumentality  procured  a 
situation  in  the  secretary's  office  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Louis  Fhilippe)  as  despatch  clerk,  at  a 
salary  of  1200  francs  a  year — to  him  a  fortune. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  obtained  this 
situation  solely  by  the  elegance  of  his  penman- 
ship—the  only  accomplishment  he  then  possess- 
ed. For  three  years,  besides  performing  his  offi- 
cial duties,  ho  studied  with  intense  zeal  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  his  early  education.    Some  of  his 


early  literary  attempts  were  farces,  one  of  which, 
cess.    He  pretends  that  the  performances  of  an 


/edded  and  Buried,"  met  with  a  certain  suc- 
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English  company  of  actors  at  Paris,  by  drawing 
his  attention  to  Shakspeare,  first  fired  his  literary 
ambition,  and  that,  in  writing  for  the  stage,  he  followed  Shakspeare 
as  his  model.  But  no  one  of  his  numerous  pieces  is  in  the  slight- 
est degree  Shaksperian,  except  in  the  violation  of  the  classic  uni- 
ties. Dumas  is  destitute  ot  ideality,  of  comprehensiveness,  and  of 
depth,  but  is  particularly  happy  in  stage  arrangements,  in  produc- 
ing interesting  situations,  and  in  the  impetuous  and  stirring  rapid- 
ity of  his  action.  He  is  impetuous  rather  than  energetic,  feverish 
rather  than  warm,  sensual  rather  than  passionate,  a  stranger  to  the 
inner  mysteries  of  the  heart,  but  familiar  with  all  the  caprices  of 
that  other  portion  of  the  human  organization  which  M.  dc  Maistrc 
calls  the  "  brutal."  His  first  successful  play,  Henry  III.,  per- 
formed at  the  Fraixjais,  the  leading  theatre  of  Paris,  yielded  him 
thirty  thousand  francs.  "Feasted  and  invited  by  all  Paris,  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  feasted  and  invited  all  Paris  in  return."  As  if 
bcwilderod  by  his  sudden  transition  from  100  francs  a  month  to 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 


30,000,  he  plunged  with  ardor  into  exaggerated  luxury.  He  wore 
fantastic  coats,  glittering  vests,  gold  chains,  gave  dinners  a  la 
Sardanapalus,  broke  down  a  great  quantity  of  horses  and  made  love 
to  a  great  quantity  of  ladies.  Having  once  established  a  literary 
name,  Dumas  followed  the  vein  he  had  struck  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  poured  out  plays,  tragedies,  melodramas  and  farces  with  more 
than  the  rapidity  of  Scribe  or  I>ope  de  Vega.  When  his  dramatic 
reputation  waned,  he  took  to  writing  romances,  travels,  histories, 
essays,  poems,  in  masses.  As  an  instance  of  his  productiveness 
we  may  mention  that  in  a  year,  1840,  he  published  twenty-two 
volumes  8vo.  And  ever  since  then  he  has  been  driving  the  quill. 
A  French  writer  says  :  "  Attacked  by  the  deploring  contagion  of 
literary  manufacturing,  the  leprosy  of  the  age,  M.  Dumas,  we  may 
and  ought  to  say  it,  seems  now  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Golden  Calf.    On  the  bill  of  what  theatre,  even  tho 


meanest,  in  what  shop,  in  what  enterprise  of  lit- 
erary grocers,  have  we  not  seen  his  name  figur- 
ing I  It  is  physically  impossible  for  M.  Duma* 
to  write  or  dictate  half  of  what  boars  his  name. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate  tho  decadence  of 
a  man  well  endowed  in  certain  respects,  but  des- 
titute of  the  intellectual  conscience  called  taste, 
which  maintains  a  writer's  dignity,  and  who  can- 
not long  resist  the  murderous  career  of  literary 
iob-work."  Dumas  is  certainly  a  clever  story- 
teller, and  a  vivacious,  picturesque  writer.  But 
it  is  now  perfectly  well  understood  that  ho  never 
wrote  one  tenth  of  the  works  ho  put  forth  as  his 
own.  His  most  popular  romances  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  brains.  Tho  "  Thrco  Guards- 
men," so  popular  in  England  and  this  country, 
with  its  continuations,  were  furnished  him  by  a 
M.  Maquet ;  but  Maquet  himself  cheated  his 
employer,  for  he  stole  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
from  Bome  old  published  memoirs.  Writers  of 
talent,  unknown  to  fame,  who  could  not  get  a 
bookseller  even  to  look  at  their  MSS.,  have  ever 
found  in  Dumas  a  ready  and  probably  a  liberal 
purchaser.  Their  productions,  stamped  with  tho 
name  of  A.  Dumas,  were  sure  to  sell.  It  is  thus 
that  this  distinguished  "  author  "  has  been  ena- 
bled to  supply  the  public  with  whatever  quantity 
of  literary  wares  they  demanded,  and  in  certain 
specialities  the  house  of  A.  Dumas  &  Co.  have 
monopolized  tho  market.  Alexandre  Dumas  has 
a  son  who  has  produced  some  very  popular 
plays  and  romances. 


HUT  OV  A  CALIFORNIA  MINER. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  tho 
interior  of  a  hut  belonging  to  a  party  of  Califor- 
nia miners,  and  is  sketched  from  the  life.  But 
that  represented  by  our  artist  is  a  perfect  palace 
compared  to  some  of  the  rude  shelters  under 
which  the  gold  seekers  repose  their  weary  bodies. 
It  has  a  comfortable  fireplace,  and  berths  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  forecastle  of  a  merchantman, 
or  indeed  the  cabin  of  many  of  our  coasting  ves- 
sels.   Tho  furniture,  to  l>e  sure,  is  rather  scanty 
— boxes  and  barrels  supplying  the  place  of  chairs, 
lounges  and  ottomans.    The  candle-sticks  are 
rather  primitive,  being  neither  mora  nor  less  than 
empty  junk  bottles,    Then  there  is  no  tool-house, 
and  the  picks  and  spades  are  heaped  promiscu- 
ously on  the  jxirlor  floor.    But  what  of  this,  so 
long  as  the  ore  is  abundant  ?   So  long  as  the  sand 
and  the  quartz  yield  their  auriferous  deposits  freely  to  the  adven- 
turer, and  so  long  as  his  health  is  robust,  bo  can  afford  to  wait  un- 
til his  earnings  purchase  him  case  and  comfort  in  the  old  Atlantic 
States,  or  in  the  great  cities  springing  up  on  the  Pacific.  The 
gentleman  with  the  cigar  and  pistol  api«ars  to  be  a  visitor,  to  whom 
the  miner  is  exhibiting  a  huge  lump  of  gold  he  has  found,  on  which 
another  miner  is  expatiating  to  the  guest.    One  poor  fellow,  wea- 
ried out  with  his  day's  toil,  is  asleep  in  his  bunk.    But  the  flamo 
is  roaring  merrily  up  the  chimney,  and  the  miner,  engaged  in  tho 
preparation  of  a  "  savory  pottage  such  as  Esau  loved,"  will  soon 
probablv  announce  that  the  soup  is  ready,  and  we  will  venture  to 
sav  it  will  be  partaken  of  with  appetites  such  as  even  a  city  alder- 
man might  envy,  for  as  hunger  is  the  best  sauce  for  dinner,  their 
hard  lalwr  anil  "out-door  exposure  prepares  them  to  partake  of  food 
with  a  keen  relish. 


CALIFORNIA  CABIN  AT  THE  MINES 
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A  GREAT  ARTIST. 
Nature  is  a  great  painter — and  October  the  season  for  her  grand 
annual  exhibition.  With  all  North  America  for  her  canvass,  sh« 
has  ample  scope  for  breadth  and  graceful  pencilling.  And  then 
what  a  palette  she  sets !  What  infinite  variety  and  splendor  in 
her  autumnal  tints  !  It  seems  as  if  with  a  muller  of  unapproach- 
able power  she  had  ground  up  topazes,  and  emeralds,  and  rubies, 
and  cornelians,  and  amethysts,  and  sapphires,  and  lumps  of  lapis 
lazuli,  and  the  pure  yellow  gold  of  California,  to  form  her  chro- 
matic scale.  Vain  the  attempt  to  imitate  her  coloring,  unless  we 
could  snatch  the  rainbow  from  the  evening  cloud,  separate  its 
subtle  dyes  and  manipulate  them  on  our  palettes.  Let  us  step 
just  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  glance  at  her  handiwork.  Look  at 
that  glorious  sugar-maple  standing  forth  in  the  sunshine.  Every 
leaf  is  a  masterpiece ;  for  in  every  leaf  there  is  a  gradation  from 
pale  yellow  to  glowing  crimson.  And  there  stands  a  walnut,  with 
all  its  foliage  of  beaten  leaf  gold.  And  there  is  a  vine  blazing 
with  scarlet  that  no  verbena  can  match,  so  reflected  in  the  calm 
stream  that  creeps  beneath  it,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  much  talked 
of  problem  of  setting  a  river  on  fire  had  been  solved  at  least. 
Note  the  Indian  red  of  the  oak  leaves  contrasted  with  the  bronzed 
hue  of  the  cedars,  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  white  pines.  See  U'i- 
vines  trailing  their  purple  and  red  glories  along  the  gray  old  mossy 
trunks ;  and  then,  in  one  sweeping  glance,  take  in  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  gloriously-tinted  scenery  melting  into  the  blue  ethereal 
distance,  and  blending  on  the  horizon  with  the  delicate  sky,  and 
you  will  confess  that  nature  is  a  great,  an  unapproachable  artist. 


A  vast  Graveyard. — The  number  of  persons  who  have  ex- 
isted since  the  beginning  of  time,  is  36,627,843,275,075,845 — we 
like  to  be  exact — and  it  is  estimated  that  the  whole  surface  of  tho 
globe  has  been  dug  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  times  to 
bury  its  dead. 

A  Professional  Beggar. — A  professional  beggar,  named 
Garnier,  who  lately  died  at  Troyes,  France,  apparently  in  the 
utmost  destitution,  was  found  to  have  been  possessed  of  property 
worth  two  or  throe  thousand  dollars. 


Poetrt. — The  true  test  of  poetry  is  the  impression  it  makes  on 
the  memory.  A  thrilling  lyric  is  remembered  with  scarcely  an 
effort  of  the  mental  powers. 

A  Compliment. — La  Hire  said  to  Charles  VII.,  ot  France, 
"  Sire,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  lose  a  kingdom  more  gaily 
than  yourself." 

SPLINTERS. 

....  Albany  is  regarded  by  scholars  as  the  scientific  centre  of 
the  United  States. 

....  During  one  of  her  recent  trips,  the  British  steamship 
"Persia"  made  the  run  across  the  Atlantic  in  9  days,  1  3-4  hours. 

....  A  grand  festival  was  held  in  Nicaragua,  lately,  at  which 
Gen.  Walker  was  toasted  as  the  "  hope  of  Cuba." 

....  Gen.  Todleben,  tho  Kussian  engineer,  and  Canrobert,  the 
French  general,  became  warm  friends  at  Aux  les  Bains. 

....  The  Orleans  family  had  a  grand  meeting  at  Hamburg. 
What's  the  use  *    Their  day  is  over. 

....  Mr.  Jules  Janin  declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  Russian 
embassy  on  account  of  his  "  principles  and  obesity." 

....  Punch  says  children  are  now  doubly  dear  to  their  parents 
since  bread  and  meat  have  risen  so  high. 

....  Russia  is  constructing  a  first  class  arsenal  on  the  island  of 
Easko,  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

....  Sebastopol  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  vast  scale.  So  Moscow 
rose  brighter  from  her  ashes. 

....  ThereVa  difference  between  a  young  girl  and  an  old  hat 
— one  has  feeling,  the  other  has  felt. 

....  The  young  lady  who  caught  a  gentleman's  eye  is  requested 
to  return  it.    What  an  eye,  dear ! 

....  The  trial  of  Mr.  Baker  for  killing  Mr.  Wm.  Poole  takes 
place  in  Newburg,  not  New  York. 

....  They  are  going  to  have  a  subterranean  railroad  in  Lon- 
don, an  expensive  but  excellent  idea. 

....  Mr.  Young,  the  great  English  tragedian,  left  a  fortune  of 
150,000  dollars. 

....  W.  S.  Chase,  ot  Paris,  is  writing  an  article  on  American 
literature,  for  the  French  Cyclopedia  of  the  19th  century. 

....  The  14th  volume  of  Thiers's  "  History  of  tho  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  "  has  just  been  issued  at  Paris. 

....  The  French  people  turn  up  their  noses  at  our  flour.  Well, 
they  can  quarrel  with  their  bread,  if  they  like. 

....  In  England,  out  of  fifty  millions  acres  cultivated,  ten  mil- 
lions are  sowed  to  wheat. 

....  A  monument  has  been  erected  at  Borgo,  on  the  Baltic,  to 
Beukels,  tho  man  who  invented  pickled  herring. 

....  In  a  cave  near  Decorrah,  Iowa,  the  ice  that  forms  in  win- 
ter keeps  all  summer,  supplying  the  townsfolk. 

....  A  correspondent  of  the  Picayune  says  that  "Belle  Brit- 
tan,"  of  the  Nsw  York  Mirror,  is  Col.  Fuller  himself. 

....  Charles  Matthews,  the  London  actor,  is  in  prison  for  debt, 
and  liia  wife  has  just  been  laid  in  the  grave. 

....  At  forty  miles  above  the  earth  the  temperature  is  225  de- 
grees below  zero — cool  enough  for  anybody. 


AUTUMNAL  AMUSEMENTS. 

With  the  long  evenings  comes  a  train  of  popular  amusements 
provided  by  the  caterers  of  the  many-headed  for  their  delectation 
and — their  money.  The  concerts  and  the  lecture-rooms  open  their 
doors,  and  the  dramatic  temples  fling  wide  their  portals.  Old 
Puritanic  Boston  is  amply  provided.  First  in  the  field  was  our 
friend  Kimball,  with  his  well-drilled  company  and  his  popular  re- 
pertory. Then  the  Howard  unbarred  its  gates ;  and  the  National, 
with  the  old  pit  restored,  and  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  Boston 
followed.  Certainly  every  shade  of  taste  must  be  gratified  ;  even 
the  old  blase'  theatre-goer  ought  to  find  something  to  amuse  him — 
the  man  who  dwells  upon  the  past  glories  of  the  Boston  stage,  and 
to  whom  the  memory  of  the  past  is  brighter  than  the  most  gor- 
geous vision  of  the  present. 

It  is  something  of  a  bore  to  visit  a  place  of  public  amusement  in 
company  with  one  of  these  old  fogies.  Ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  the  actors,  he  will  turn  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  you  and  say — 
"Actors!  actors!  my  dear  sir — I  don't  see  any  actors.  These 
people  are  merely  players."  You  venture  to  point  out  to  him 
Warren,  the  inimitable  Warren,  the  artist,  who  demonstrates,  by 
the  way,  that  a  low  comedian  may  be  also  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman. "  Very  fair,"  says  the  fossile,  "  but,  my  dear  sir,  you 
forget  that  I  remember  Thwaits.  Ah  !  there  was  a  Tony  Lump- 
kins  !  Goldsmith  must  have  prophesied  Thwaits  when  he  wrote 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  !'  You  fare  no  better  if  you  point  out  the 
most  charming  actress  on  the  boards.  To  this  en  quarte,  he  par- 
ries with  the  tierce  of  "Mrs.  Darley,  sir!"  You  compromise  the 
matter  by  regretting  Mrs.  Barrett — "  poor  lost  Ophelia !"  "  You 
are  onlv  partly  right,"  retorts  the  incorrigible.  You  mourn  Mrs. 
Barrett — /  regret  Mrs.  Henry,  the  same,  and  yet  how  different. 
There,  sir,  ere  embonpoint  and  age  had  injured  the  Medicean  con- 
tour, was  a  combination  of  grace  and  elegance  such  as  never,  yes, 
never  beamed  upon  the  world  before.  Her  Mrs.  Oakley  and  her 
Lady  Teazle,  sir,  were  high-bred  ladies,  fit  for  the  drawing-room 
or  the  throne !  When  shall  we  see  her  like  again  ?  Never  on  this 
side  of  Lethe.  Never !  never !  It  is  all  '  leather  and  prunella ' 
now."  "  But  the  scenery  !"  "  What  do  you  know  about  scene- 
ry !  You  never  saw  Wonall's  !"  "But  the  dancing  !"  "Danc- 
ing !  dancing,  sir !  You  don't  call  bouncing,  and  vaulting,  and 
whirling,  and  cringing,  and  wriggling,  and  posture-making,  and 
ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  dancing,  I  hope.  Sir,  dancing  went  out 
of  the  world  with  the  minuet  de  la  cour,  and  high-heeled  shoes  and 
hair-powder!"  "Then,  permit  mo  to  ask,  my  dear  old  friend, 
why  you  are  here  to-night  *"  "  Force  of  habit,  sir,  mere  force  of 
habit.  My  enjoyment  lies  in  the  past.  And  the  brightness  of  my 
memories  is  heightened  by  contrast  witli  tho  gross,  degrading 
humbug  of  the  day."  Whereupon  the  old  fogy  leaves  you,  to 
wonder  whether  he  doesn't  sleep  in  a  sarcophagus,  and  wrap  him- 
self up  in  the  swathings  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  some  two  or  three 
thousand  years  old. 


A  "TURN  COAT." 

It  is  amusing  to  trace  the  origin  of  popular  expressions,  and  for- 
tunately there  are  plenty  of  amateurs  always  happy  to  delve  into 
the  records  of  the  past,  deeming  no  matter  trivial  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  antiquity.  To  one  of  the  antiquarians  of  the  Scots 
Magazine  we  are  indebted  for  an  explanation  of  the  opprobrious 
epithet  turncoat.  It  took  its  rise  from  one  of  the  first  dukes  of 
Savoy,  whose  dominions  lying  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  two 
contending  houses  of  Spain  and  France,  he  was  obliged  to  tem- 
porize and  fall  in  with  that  power  that  was  most  likely  to  distress 
him,  according  to  the  success  of  their  arms  against  one  another. 
So  being  frequently  obliged  to  change  sides,  he  humorously  got  a 
coat  made  that  was  blue  on  one  side,  and  white  on  tho  other,  and 
might  be  indifferently  worn  either  side  out.  While  on  the  Spanish 
interest  he  wore  the  blue  side  out,  and  the  white  side  was  the  badge 
for  the  French.  From  hence  he  was  called  Emmanuel,  suruamed 
the  Turncoat,  by  way  of  distinguishing  liim  from  other  princes  of 
the  same  name  of  that  house. 


Justice  in  Havana. — A  few  weeks  since  a  man  in  Havana, 
in  debt  to  a  woman,  gave  a  lottery  ticket  in  pledge,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  redemption.  He  soon  returned  with  the  money,  but  the 
woman,  having  found  out  in  the  interim  that  the  ticket  had  drawn 
a  $30,000  prize,  refused  to  surrender,  and  was  summoned  before 
the  alcalde.  That  functionary  said  that  the  ownership  of  the  ticket 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  decide,  and  so  he  would  settle  it  by  giving 
each  of  the  parties  10,000  dollars,  keeping  $10,000  for  his  trouble. 
And  actually  in  this  way  the  affair  was  settled. 


Practice  and  Theory. — Socrates,  remarks  a  distinguished 
writer,  invented  morality ;  yet  others  before  him  had  put  it  in 
practice.  Aristidcs  had  been  just  before  Socrates  had  explained 
what  justice  was.  Leonidas  had  died  for  his  country  before  Soc- 
rates had  mado  patriotism  a  duty.  Sparta  was  abstemious  before 
Socrates  had  praised  sobriety ;  and  Greece  abounded  in  virtuous 
men  before  he  had  pronouced  the  eulogy  of  virtue. 

Decimal  Currency. — The  bankers  in  England  have  decided 
against  the  proposed  change  of  sterling  to  decimal  currency.  They 
say  of  the  innovators,  like  Rolla  to  the  Spaniards,  "  We  seek  no 
change,  and  least  of  all  such  change  as  they  would  give  us,"  mean- 
ing by  change,  dollars  and  cents,  of  course. 

A  Query. — Why  should  the  orange-blossom  be  chosen  as  the 
bridal  flower  in  preference  to  the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  snow  drop 
or  tho  jasmine,  which  are  quite  as  beautiful  ? 


Truthful. — The  most  ingenious  equivocation  is  as  criminal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity  as  the  grossest  fabrication. 


A  STORY  OF  A  "  VIODER." 

Artists  sometimes  have  queer  customers,  and  they  certainly  en- 
joy excellent  opportunities  of  studying  human  nature,  albeit  the 
weakest  side  of  it  is  too  often  exposed  to  their  observation.  Smith 
tells  a  rather  amusing  story  of  Joseph  Nollekens,  the  English 
sculptor,  one  of  the  bluffest  and  bluntest  fellows  in  the  world,  and 
withal  a  man  of  brilliant  genius,  perhaps  unrivalled  as  a  sculptor 
of  busts.  Patronized  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  England,  the  zenith  of  his  career  compensated  for  the  hard 
struggles  of  its  commencement.  One  day  a  widow  in  the  deepest 
mourning  weeds  for  her  husband,  came  drooping  like  a  willow  to 
the  sculptor,  desiring  a  monument,  and  declaring  that  she  did  not 
care  what  money  was  expended  on  the  memory  of  one  she  loved 
so  fondly.  "  Do  what  you  please,"  were  her  parting  orders,  "  but 
O !  do  it  quickly."  Nollekens  went  to  work,  made  the  design, 
finished  the  model,  and  began  to  look  for  a  block  of  marble  to 
carve  it  from,  when  in  came  the  lady,  who  had  been  absent  some 
three  months.  "Poor  soul!"  said  the  rough,  but  good-hearted 
sculptor,  when  she  was  announced,  "  I  thought  she  would  come 
soon,  but  I  am  ready."  The  lady  entered  with  a  light  footstep 
and  a  lighter  heart.  "  Ah  !  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Nollekens  ? 
Well,  you  haven't  commenced  the  model."  "  Ay,  but  I  have, 
though,"  answered  the  sculptor.  "And  there  it  stands,  finished." 
"  There  it  is  indeed,"  said  the  lady,  dropping  into  a  chair.  A  si- 
lence of  a  few  minutes  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  the  lady. 
"  These,  my  good  sir,  are,  I  know,  early  days  for  a  change,"  she 
said,  glancing  at  her  dress,  from  which  a  good  portion  of  the  crape 
had  disappeared  ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  since  I  saw  you,  I  have  met 
with  an  old  Roman  acquaintance  of  yours,  a  very  charming  man — 
who  has  made  me — I  hardly  know  what  to  say — an — an  offer,  and 
I  don't  know  how  he  would  like  to  see  in  our  church  a  monument 
of  such  expense  to  my  late  husband.  Indeed,  on  second  thoughts, 
it  would  perhaps  be  considered  quite  enough  if  I  get  our  mason  to 
put  up  a  marble  tablet,  and  that,  you  know,  he  can  cut  very  pret- 
tily." "  My  charge,  madam,  for  the  model,"  said  the  sculptor, 
"  is  one  hundred  guineas."  "  Enormous  !"  exclaimed  tho  lady. 
But  she  drew  out  her  purse  and  paid. 


Outshining  us. — A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Transcript 
writes  that  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  is  about  five  times  as  large 
as  the  St.  Nicholas,  at  New  York,  and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  pala- 
tial splendor.  Now  the  New  Yorkers  must  go  to  work  and  build 
a  house  five  times  as  large  as  the  Hotel  du  Louvre. 


Commemorative. — A  monument  to  the  Martyrs  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  in  process  of  erection  in  Trinity  churchyard,  New  York. 


MARRIAGES. 


la  this  city,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Southgate,  Mr.  George  A.  Dresser,  of 
Worcester,  to  Miss  Faunie  Augusta  Weitsell ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John 
J.  Jones  to  Miss  Olive  Rogers;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  William  Willoughby  to 
Miss  Ellen  A.  Stimson ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord.  Mr.  Jason  B.  Smith  to  Miss  Su- 
san E.  Badger;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Theodore  L.  Kelly  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A.  Weller;  by  Rov.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Matthias  Haines  to  Miss  Mary  M. 
Whitman.— At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Redding  to 
Miss  Ella  N.  Jackson.— At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Edward  Williams  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Welch. — At  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Fay,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Sanderson. — At  Woburn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marsters,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Loring,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Nellie  Flagg.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gear, 
Mr.  Alonzo  G.  Draper  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Andrews.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Al- 
len, Mr.  Nathan  J.  Reed,  of  South  Danvers,  to  Miss  Emily  Sylvia  Monies.— At 
Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntoon,  Mr.  Stuart  F.  M'Learn  to  Miss  Ann  Maria 
Stone. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Coburn,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Emily  II.  Littlefield,  of  Milton.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thurlow  to  Miss  Agnes  C.  White.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Merrill,  Mr.  Nathan  Emerson  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Swan.— At  Fitchburg,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Wheeler  to  Miss  Susan  M.  Munroe. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Trull,  31;  Mrs.  Zilpha  M.  Brown,  46;  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Marsh  ;  Mr.  William  Waldock,  Jr.,  28;  Mr.  Joslah  Hayden,  of  Braintree, 
25;  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  66;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aborn  Burtt;  Widow  Ann  Burch- 
sted,  80;  Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  24;  Mr.  Daniel  Thomas, 
68. — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Fannio  C,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Swope,  of  Baltimore; 
Mrs.  Adeline,  wife  of  Mr.  George  W.  Curtin,  37. — At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Nathan- 
iel J.  Wyeth,  54.— At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Darius  Holbrook,  35.— At  West  Rox- 
bury, Mr.  Henry  Sweetser,  67. — At  Lynn,  Widow  Isabella  N.  Beckford,  30. — 
At  Salem,  Mr.  William  Ryan,  35;  Widow  Elizabeth  L.  Smith,  43.— At  Beverly, 
Widow  Ruth  Leach,  77. — At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Mary  Riggs,  86. — At  Pepperoll, 
Eli  Boynton,  Esq.,  76. — At  Sherburne,  Widow  Daphne  Stone  Leland,  71. — At 
Fitchburg,  Dea.  Samuel  Crocker,  82.— At  Taunton,  Mr.  John  Runah,  37;  Mr. 
John  Rocket,  26. — At  Leominster,  John  Gardner,  Esq.,  89,— At  Fall  River, 
Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Harrison,  31;  Miss  Abby  P.  Nichols,  23  — At  New  Bedford, 
Widow  Abigail  Hathaway,  93;  Mr.  Levi  Chaco,  78;  Elijah  Colby,  M.  D  ,  58; 
Widow  Hepse  Howland,  80. — At  Plymouth,  Widow  Betsey  Whiting,  81;  Mr. 
Edwin  Webster,  28. — At  Fairhaven,  Widow  Mary  H.  Tabcr,  89. — At  Levorett, 
Mr.  Lucius  Field,  78. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Hiram  Glcason,  48. — At  Wlnchen- 
don,  Mr.  Elijah  T.  Martin,  of  Worcester,  35. 
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THE  DISENTHRALLED. 


BY  WILLIAM  O.  KATOX. 

Sojietiiinq  of  pain  was  in  the  warm  smile  of  Mr.  Atherton,  as 
sitting  in  t!ie  parlor  with  his  wife  hy  his  side,  he  watched  the  gam- 
bols of  two  children  on  the  floor.  They  ware  a  hoy  and  a  girl, 
the  latter  about  four,  and  the  boy  of  six  years.  The  glossy,  light 
curls  of  the  younger,  and  her  deep  blue,  laughing  eyes,  certainly 
contrasted  Strongly  with  the  dark,  wary  hair  of  her  youthful  play- 
mate, and  his  pensive,  but  glowing  hazel  eyes,  from  which  orbs 
there  seemed  to  pour  forth,  in  the  midst  even  of  their  frolics,  a 
melancholy  intelligence  unusual  to  youth.  His  mirth,  too,  seemed 
subdued,  while  hers  was  unconstrained — the  very  soul  of  unchecked 
gladness  ;  and  at  every  brief  pause  in  their  sport,  she  would  look 
up  into  hi3  dreamy,  dark  eyes,  in  silence,  as  if  wondering  what  his 
thoughts  might  be,  which  then  made  him  look  so  abstracted. 

"  See,  how  the  innocents  gambol,  Marianna,  on  the  golden 
threshold  of  life  !  How  fresh  and  fair  all  seems  to  them  ;  and  yet 
a  few  years  will  put  shadows  into  those  beautiful  eyes.  Even  now 
the  boy  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future.  How 
thoughtful  he  looks  at  times.  0,  whatever  ho  may  know  of  the 
future,  may  he  never  know  the  past." 

The  father  sighed  so  deeply,  that  the  boy  looked  round  earnestly 
at  him. 

"Father,  what  makes  you  sigh?  You  tell  me  when  I  sigh  that 
it  is  not  good  for  me." 

"  Bless  you,  boy,  may  you  never  have  the  cause  that  I  have  !" 
replied  Mr.  Atherton,  placing  his  hands  fondly  on  the  boy's  head. 
"  There,  Edgar,  run  you  and  Flora  into  your  play -house,  while  your 
mother  and  I  are  talking  alone  together." 

"  Conic,  Eddy !"  exclaimed  Flora,  rising  from  the  carpet,  as 
fast  as  she  could,  and  taking  him  patronizingly  by  the  hand, 
"  come  and  pay  in  the  pay-house." 

And  the  youthful  twain  went  off  together. 

"  Marianna,  the  time  which  has  passed  since  that  hour  of  agony, 
docs  not  obliterate  my  keen  remembrance  of  it.  O  the  curso  of 
passion  !  ( )  the  bitterness  and  restlessness  of  remorse !"  He 
struck  his  breast  and  swayed  his  head  to  and  fro.  "  1  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it.  The  boy's  own  eyes  seem  to  reproach  me,  as  if  he 
knew  all,  or  as  if  there  were  some  sleeping  spirit  within  him,  which 
occasionally  awoke,  and  looked  out  from  his  face  upon  me  to  keep 
alive  thoso  pangs !" 

"Be  calm,  Albert,"  said  his  wife,  much  moved  at  his  agitation  ; 
"  this  melancholy  is  wearing  you  away.  Do  not  give  up  to  it. 
Perhaps  change  of  scene  would  be  good  for  you.  What  is  done 
cannot  bo  undone,  and  we  arc  doing  our  best,  are  we  not,  to  atone 
for  what  is  past  I" 

"Bad's  the  best,  Marianna,  bad's  the  best.  I  never  shall  know 
happiness  again." 

"Before  God,"  returned  his  wife,  "the  works  of  the  penitent  are 
accepted  sacrifices,  even  if  not  wholly  sufficient ;  and  time — 

"  Time  !  Time  !"  interrupted  he,  shaking  his  head  despairingly, 
"  how  little  it  ha?  yet  done  to  quench  this  lire,  and  bring  our  for- 
mer happiness.    Ah  !  when  we  lirst  met  !" 

Her  efforts  availed  little,  and  sho  relapsed  into  brooding,  anx- 
ious silence. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Atherton  informed 
his  wife  that  business  was  to  call  him  across  the  Atlantic,  business 
which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would  bring  them  a  vast  increase 
of  fortune.    He  should  be  gone  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

"  Will  you  go  V  asked  he. 

A  dread  of  the  water  had  always  been  a  part  of  her  nature,  and 
the  thought  of  such  a  mighty  voyage  tilled  her  with  horror. 

"  Across  the  ocean  !  1  should  die  with  four,"  she  replied.  "  Bo- 
sides,  my  health,  Albert,  is  so  slender,  that  even  if  the  passage  were 
safe  in  other  respects,  I  feel  that  my  constitution  would  be  utterly 
shattered  by  it.  I  never  can  undertake  such  a  thing.  But  will  it 
bo  so  very  profitable  to  you  V 

"  I  am  confident  of  it,"  he  replied,  "and  the  only  drawback  is 
the  separation  which  it  would  cause,  should  you  resolve  to  remain 
behind.    And  yet,  it  would  be  but  a  year." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  for  the  best,"  she  returned,  nftcr  a  long 
pause  ;  "  and  you  know  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  children  during 
your  absence,  and  that  will  lessen  your  anxiety." 

"  The  children  !  Flora's  tender  years  and  the  necessity  of  your 
being  with  her,  demand  that  she  should  remain  with  you.  But  I 
can  never  part  with  Edgar — never !  If  I  go,  he  must  go,  too.  I 
could  not  live  unless  he  was  daily  under  my  eye.  Let  Flora  stuy 
with  you,  and  Edgar  go  with  me.  It  will  be  but  a  year,  and  his 
education  will  lose  nothing  by  it." 

It  was  so  agreed.  The  day  of  parting  came,  the  long  and  tear- 
ful farewell  was  taken,  and  Mr.  Atherton  and  Edgar  set  sail  for 
England. 

A  mother's  love !  How  many  truthful  tributes  have  been  paid 
to  it  by  the  children  of  fame,  in  undying  language.  How  many 
equally  truthful,  yet  unwritten  tributes,  have  been  given  to  that 
holy  instinct,  by  the  millions  who  have  shared,  lost,  then  only  fully 
appreciated,  and  "  mourned  because  they  found  it  not  I"  Of  all 
loves  the  most  unsellish,  of  all  it  is  least  often  weighed  in  the  bul- 
unee  and  found  wanting.  Tims  they  whose  tenderest  youth  was 
orphanage,  as  they  never  felt  its  value,  have  never  truiy  mourucd 
tlie  loss  of  the  truest  instinct  upon  earth. 

How  watched  thut  gentle  mother  over  her  prattling  daughter, 
while  the  father  was  fur  away.  By  day  her  sole  living  memo- 
rial of  him,  by  night  her  last  communion,  us  she  sank,  from  prayer 
to  God,  into  the  slumbers  that  He  guarded.  It  was  a  long  year  to 
her.  The  longest  she  had  ever  known.  Long,  not  from  the  cause, 
of  which  Campbell  sings — 


"  Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 
Intermingling  flcetness. 
And  those  of  louth  u  seeming  >tngth 
Proportioned  to  their  sivettnets  ; 

for  hers  were  of  u  bitter  protraction,  and  often  would  she  sit  and 
sing,  to  while  the  time  awuy,  with  her  fair  child  folded  "to  her  bo- 
som, that  song,  so  ripe  with  sad  sweetness,  so  full  of  memory  to 
many  a  yearning  heart, — 

u  Thou  over  tho  world,  and  I  at  home. 
The  one  must  linger,  the  other  must  mourn; 
Yet  our  heurtu  will  Uee 
O'er  the  sounding  sea, 
Miuo  to  thy  bosom  Slid  tamo  tome. 

"  I  watch  tho  skies,  by  Uic  stars'  pule  light. 
Till  the  gray  dawn  breakctb  on  gloomy  night; 

And  the  wiud's  low  tone 

Bath  a  whispering  moan, 
Which  goes  to  my  heart,  aa  1  weep  alone! 

11  With  the  morning's  light.  O  would  I  oould  sco 
Thy  white  sail  far  o'er  the  breaking  sea, 
And  welcome  theo  home, 
O'er  the  wild  waves'  foam, 
And  bid  thee  no  more  from  mf  side  to  roam !" 

The  long  year  wore  away  and  still  her  husband  came  not.  Tid- 
ings she  had,  from  month  to  month,  but  none  of  surety  that  he 
would  soon  return  ;  and  now  a  letter  came  announcing  the  almost 
deadly  fact  that  his  presence  abroad  was  yet  demanded,  for  one 
year  more.  It  nearly  crushed  her  spirit,  and  she  bathed  the  young 
girl's  face  with  tears,  as  often  she  looked  up  to  ask,  "  Will  papa 
come?"  Yet  no  suspicion  of  her  husband's  fidelity  passed  into 
the  pure  sanctuary  of  her  confiding  heart.  Her  grief  was  that  lone- 
liness of  soul  which  those  alone  know  who  have  had  their  fill  of 
love,  then  find  the  garner  empty !  Consumption,  to  which  sho 
was  predisposed,  set  rapidly  in ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond year  she  would  often  say,  with  a  premonitory  smilo  : 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  see  him,  but  it  will  be  only  to  die  in  his 
arms.    Yet  that  will  be  a  blessing.    Poor  Flora  !    Poor  Edgar!" 

Her  husband  crossed  the  sea  at  last,  but  Edgar  came  not  with 
him.  He  had  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  tried  friends  abroad, 
and  he  was  to  be  educated  at  a  foreign  university.  For  his  tuition 
Mr.  Atherton  was  enabled  to  pay  roundly,  for  the  two  years  of  his 
agency  abroad  had  been  of  almost  unexampled  success,  in  his 
sphere  of  business — yet,  fortune  dearly  purchased  1 — with  fortune's 
rays  upon  him,  he  came  home  to  enter  into  the  night  gloom  of 
death !  Three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  pressed  to  his  shuddering 
heart  the  spiritual  bosom  of  his  clay-cold  wife !  As  he  drank  in 
her  expiring  breath,  as  he  kissed  the  last  accents  from  the  lips, 
then  closiug  forever,  as  he  caught  the  last  meaning  sparkle  of  those 
eyes,  no  longer  to  interpret  her  fidelity  to  him,  what  to  him  were 
the  riches  he  had  accumulated,  or  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  1  For 
him  its  greatest  treasures  were  lost  to  all  but  memory  ! 

She  had  placed  little  Flora's  hand  in  his,  just  as  she  died,  and 
faintly  uttering,  "  Albert,  Kdgar,  Flora,"  she  bowed  her  head  upon 
his  breast  and  died. 

"  Mama  is  sleepy,"  said  the  child. 

She  slept  the  sleep  that  has  but  one  waking ;  a  happy  sleep  to 
sco  in  one  like  her. 

******* 

During  the  years  of  Edgar's  stay  abroad,  Mr.  Atherton  repeat- 
edly crossed  the  ocean  upon  business,  and  made  long  sojourns  with 
the  youth,  who  was  rapidly  growing  in  mind  and  body  under  tho 
most  promising  influences.  Flora's  education  received  no  less  at- 
tention, and  each  of  the  children  looked  cheerily  forward  to  the 
day  when  both  should  meet  to  bo  separated  by  the  waste  of  waters 
no  more.  Her  mother's  aversion  to  the  sea  was  inherited  by  the 
daughter,  else  she  had  seen  her  brother  long  liefore.  His  educa- 
tion completed,  Edgar  went  upon  his  travels,  and  after  u  short  stay 
in  Paris  and  London,  with  Mr.  Atherton,  they  sailed  for  America. 

"  And  how  does  my  sister  look  ■"  nsked  Edgar,  as  Mr.  Ather- 
ton referred  to  her  accomplishments,  but  not  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance. "  You  seldom,  in  fact  never,  have  given  me  any  details,  fa- 
ther, by  which  I  can  determine  whether  she  is  short  or  tall,  blonde 
or  brunette — though  I  can  remember  her  little  golden  curls  well 
enough,  even  through  the  long  lapse  of  time,  and  the  dusty  laue  of 
books  which  have  intervened,  since  1  left  my  native  land.  My 
poor,  dear  mother !" 

"  You  must  remain  in  the  dark  about  this,  Edgar,  until  I  see  fit 
to  present  her  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Atlierton.  "  It  may  he  that  you 
will  not  see  her  when  we  first  arrive.  Perhaps  not  till  a  long  time 
afterwards.  We  have,  w  ithin  a  short  time,  changed  our  residence 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  as  she  often  makes  very  long  visits 
there,  we  may  not  sc<  her  at  once.    However,  we  shall  see." 

Their  arrival  in  sight  of  the  long  sought  shore  was  hailed  with 
rapture,  by  Edgar,  inferior  only  to  his  ecstasy  when  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  Mr.  Atherton's  residence. 

As  had  been  intimated  to  him,  Edgar  found  Flora  absent,  and 
not  even  the  promised  fascination  of  the  bull,  which  was  given  by 
Mr.  Atherton,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  in  honor  of  his  return,  could 
quell  Edgar's  impatience  to  behold  and  embrace  his  beloved  and 
unforgotten  playmate,  Flora. 

"  She  will  possibly  be  here  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Atherton  to 
him,  as  the  festive  lam  pi  were  being  lit.  "  These  joys  will  fitly 
come  together." 

The  welcome  of  the  graceful,  comely  young  man  was  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances  which  marked 
his  return.  Only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness 
in  that  jubilee,  and  that  was — the  presence  of  his  sister. 

As  he  sat,  at  one  period  in  the  evening  musing  sadly  over  his 
disappointment,  and  woudering  whether  she  really  entertained  any 
affection  for  him,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  young  and  graceful  maiden,  whose  superior  charms  of 
person  and  manner  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He  won- 
dered he  had  not  observed  her  particularly  before,  among  the 
throng  of  fair  guests  who  had  been  presented  to  him  ;  and  attribu- 
ted it  solely  to  his  absence  of  mind,  in  the  thoughts  of  Flora. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  her  V  asked  Mr.  Atherton,  with  a  smile, 
he  having  slyly  stole  behind  Edgar,  to  watch  his  motions. 

"  Superb  !"  exclaimed  Edgar.  "  What  a  figure  !  What  a  bend  ! 
What  an  eye  !  und  gait !    Introduce  me  again,  father,  for  I — " 

"  Miss  Flora  Atherton — your  brother  Edgar!"  was  his  father's 
reply,  as  he  placed  their  hands  in  each  other,  while  tears  of  joy 
streamed  down  his  cheeks.  "  I  supposed  you  needed  an  introduc- 
tion, for  you  have  not  met  before  for  thirteen  years." 

In  an  instant  the  twain  were  buried  in  each  other's  embrace, 
while  the  gala  crowd  looked  on  with  many  a  moistened  eye.  It 
was  a  meeting  worth  looking  upon,  the  brightest  of  that  scene  of 
brightnesses ;  and  hearts  that  felt  the  affection  burning  there,  so 
long  disported  by  old  Ocean,  now  united  by  his  aid,  throbbed  with 
pride  that  theirs,  too,  were  human  bosoms  1 

******* 

Was  it  sorrow  for  his  mother's  death,  which,  not  more  than  a 
month  after  the  night  above-mentioned,  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
Edgar,  that  everybody  noticed  it  ?  That  could  not  be — such 
a  long  time  had  passed  since  that  sad  event.  Was  he  yearning 
for  the  society  of  dear  companions  left  abroad — perhaps  some  fond, 
female  heart,  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  faith  *  Possibly.  But 
to  Mr.  Atherton's  inquiries  he  gave  no  satisfactory  answers.  He 
hud  grown  gloomy,  and  none  but  himself  knew  the  cause. 

But  finally  his  father  divined  the  reason,  or  thought  so;  for  in 
the  presence  of  Flora,  Edgar's  manner  partook  of  so  much  mure 
than  a  brother's  tenderness,  while  he  looked  upon  her  with  such 
an  air  of  loving  sadness,  more  that  of  an  ardent,  hopeless  lover 
than  with  the  proud  and  gay  affection  of  a  doting  brother,  that 
Mr.  Atlierton  surmised  the  existence  of  that  rare  anomaly — ho 
loved  his  sister — but  not  with  merely  fraternal  ulfection  ! 

Alas  !  that  it  was  so  !  Alas  for  Edgar,  that  after  his  long  exile 
he  should  come  to  the  garden  of  promised  happiness,  and  find  its 
gateway  closed.  Alas  that  he  should  feel  the  immortal  truth  and 
sorrow  of  that  song,  where  Byron  breathes  the  lamentation  of  all 
blighted  hearts  : 

"0  love,  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 

That  makes  it  fatal  to  l>e  loved  .'    Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  twined  thy  bowers, 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter — a  it^A  f" 

To  be  the  helpless  slave  of  such  a  passion  was  Edgar's  lot,  and 
while  he  hourly  bled  and  groaned  beneath  the  thraldom,  two  oth- 
ers suffered  also. 

With  the  quick  eyo  of  woman  in  such  matters,  Flora  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  truth — though  had  they  been  always  reared 
together,  the  idea  would  have  never  entered  her  imagination.  But 
as  it  was,  fate  seemed  to  place  him  in  the  light,  moro  of  a  lover 
than  a  brother,  and  she  felt,  and  blushed  to  own  it  to  herself,  that 
her  own  heart  was  far  from  being  irresponsive  to  his.  Yet  sho 
saw  the  dread,  inexorable  barrier,  and  essayed  to  hide  herself  from 
herself. 

Not  the  least  anguish  in  that  family — to  the  shallow-judging 
world  apparently  so  happily  situated — was  experienced  by  Mr. 
Atherton — in  his  case,  old  wouuds  as  well  us  new,  framing  tho 
grinning  skeleton  of  his  misery  !  There  hud  been  one  act  of  his 
life  which  had  placed  them  all  in  their  present  position ;  and  as 
they  daily  presented  their  sad  aspect  before  him,  his  pangs  became 
unutterable,  and  he  at  last  resolved,  by  a  great  hazard,  cither  to 
increase  or  end  them  ;  and  this  hazard  was  to  be  a  sacrifice,  in 
either  event. 

Calling  Edgar  into  his  study,  one  morning,  he  addressed  him 

thus  : 

"  Edgar,  sixteen  years  ago,  in  a  distant  section  of  this  land, 
chance  threw  me  into  a  convivial  party.  Some  of  the  members, 
influenced  by  w  ine,  were  rude  und  quarrelsome.  High  words  were 
followed  by  blows,  and  being  struck  by  one,  in  whose  behalf  I  in- 
terfered, I  returned  the  blow.  We  were  parted.  A  challenge  and 
u  duel  ensued.  My  adversary  fell  by  my  hand.  Dying  on  tho 
field,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  me  and  said,  1  Atherton,  I  die. 
As  freely  as  I  hope  God's  pardon,  do  I  pardon  you!  The  blame 
was  mine,  or  rather  in  the  cursed  cups  which  made  us  mad.  But 
let  that  pass.  My  home  is  distant,  my  relatives  scattered,  and  I 
have  no  immediate  one,  but  my  poor  boy.  A  dying  father  asks 
of  you  this  favor.  Take  him,  care  for  him,  love  him  as  your  own, 
be  all  I  would  have  been  to  him,  and  as  you  shall  prove  a  blessing 
to  his  orphanage,  so  shall  my  blessing  be  on  you !' 

"  I  promised,  kneeling  by  his  side.  He  died.  The  whole  nftair 
was  conducted  with  such  honest  secrecy,  that  no  clue  was  obtained 
to  the  chief  participants,  who  fled  to  different  parts  of  the  couutry, 
full  measures  being  taken  for  his  proper  burial.  For  me,  I  have 
fulfilled  my  vow.  I  took  the  boy,  und  the  world  has  never  known 
him  since  save  as  the  son  of  Albert  Atherton !" 

"  My  God  !  My  God  !"  said  Edgar,  with  a  groan,  claspiug  his 
temples  wildly,  his  face  pale  us  marble. 

"Edgar,  do  you  forgive  me?" 

Without  another  word,  the  unhappy  young  man  walked  hastily 
from  the  room,  followed  a  few  paces  by  Mr.  Atherton,  who  then 
suddenly  paused,  and  retracing  his  steps,  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  His  father's  murderer !  How  can  he  forgive  me  ?  It  was  a 
desperate  risk  ;  yet  he  loves  Flora,  und  she  loves  him ;  und  I 
thought  it  better,  to  give  litem  happiness,  to  hazard  all  on  this  ter- 
rible disclosure.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  O  God  grant  that  1  was 
not !"  And  bowing  his  head  upon  a  desk,  he  prayed  for  Heaven's 
forgiveness,  and  for  Edgar's.  Ere  he  had  closed,  he  heard  a  quick 
step  enter  the  study.  He  looked  up.  It  was  Edgar,  his  face  red 
with  weeping. 

"  Forgive  me,  Edgar." 

"  Father,  I  do  1" 

They  rushed  into  each  other's  arms. 

******* 
Not  many  mouths  elapsed  ere  a  glorious  bridal  took  place,  which 
Celebrated  the  enfranchisement  of  three  who  Mere  dismtlirullid. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

It  is  said  that  there  aro  100,000  different  kinds  of  plants  existing 
in  the  earth,  and  400,000  varieties  of  insects.    The  world  of  tho 

sea  is  still  more  rich.  The  extended  petticoats  now  in  vogue 

give  the  cord  makers  full  employment.  One  at  Newburyport  has 
Bold  two  thousand  dollars  worth  to  a  single  dealer  in  this  dress 
cord,  in  Boston,  within  the  last  four  months,  and  all  the  manufac- 
turers have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  extension  of 

these  fabulous  skirts.  Mrs.  Catherine  Morgan,  an  Irish  woman, 

died  in  Lowell,  lately,  at  tho  age  of  106  years  and  11  months. 
She  nover  used  spectacles,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  all  her  teeth 

were  perfectly  sound.  La  Fitte,  the  celebrated  French  banker, 

leaving  the  house  to  which  he  had  applied  for  a  clerkship,  was  not 
too  proud  or  careless  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Tho  simple  pin  laid  tho 
foundation  of  his  immense  wealth.  The  wise  banker  to  whom  ho 
applied  saw  tho  act,  called  him  back,  and  gave  him  employment, 
being  convinced  by  this  simple  act,  that  he  would  be  a  valuable 

clerk  and  a  useful  man.  In  Belgium,  hedges  are  made  by 

planting  beech  nuts  in  rows,  and  interlacing  the  branches  of  the 
young  trees.    By  this  mode  of  compression,  tho  tendency  to  form 

trees  is  checked,  and  a  close  live  hedge  is  formed.  The  incomo 

of  the  McDonough  estate  has  been  materially  increased  since  tho 
death  of  its  owner.  At  that  time  its  value  was  appraised  at  about 
S2,2J4,697  ;  a  recent  valuation,  after  nearly  six  years  of  adminis- 
tration, and  tho  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  makes  it  ?2,281,G78.  A 

needlo  factory  is  in  successful  operation  in  Ilolyoke,  where  all 

Borts  and  sizes  of  needles  are  manufactured.  A  fine  marble 

monument,  twenty-five  feet  high,  of  the  Roman  Doric  order,  has 
been  erected  in  tho  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  in  memory 
of  the  physicians,  druggists  and  nurses  who  nobly  and  generously 
tendered  their  services  to  the  Philadelphia  committco  for  tho  relief 
of  tho  yellow  fever  sufferers  in  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  last 

summer,  and  who  fell  victims  to  the  fearful  epidemic.  The 

Newburyport  Herald  reports  that  the  blue  fish,  the  enemy  of  all 
other  fishes,  have  filled  the  waters  thereabouts,  driving  away  cod, 
mackorel,  and  all  others  usually  found  in  that  vicinity.    It  is  blue 

fishing  or  nothing,  now.  The  Ohio  Medical  and  Surgical 

Journal  has  an  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Hooker,  which  shows  con- 
clusively, that  persons  abstaining  from  fat  meat  are  much  moro 
liable  than  othors  to  lung  diseases,  and  especially  consumption ; 
while  those  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  an  abundanco  of 

fat  meat,  are  almost  untouched  by  this  terrible  destroyer.  The 

chapel  and  music  building  of  the  Glcndale  Female  College,  at 
Glendalc,  Ohio,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  tho  27th  ult.  Loss, 

$10,000,  half  insured.  In  the  household  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 

following  was  one  of  its  rules  : — "  His  highncss's  baker  shall  not 
put  alum  in  the  bread,  or  mix  rye,  oats,  or  bean  Hour  with  the 

same;  and  if  detected,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.  Advices 

from  Canton  stato  that  a  company  of  Americans  were  about  build- 
ing a  couple  of  steamers  to  run  on  the  rivers  of  China.  The 

Dutch  havo  a  singular  contrivance  to  cure  laziness.  If  a  pauper 
who  is  ablo  refuses  to  work,  they  put  him  into  a  cistern,  and  let  in 
a  sluice  of  water.  It  comes  in  just  so  fast,  that  by  briskly  apply- 
ing a  pump,  with  which  tho  cistern  is  furnished,  he  keeps  himself 

from  drowning.  The  Courrier  du  Havre,  in  alluding  to  the 

plan  lately  suggested  for  driving  away  flie3  (the  use  of  laurel  oil), 
states  that  no  fly  will  enter  a  room  in  which  a  wreath  of  walnut- 

leavos  bus  been  hung  up.  A  favorite  cosmetic  for  removing 

freckles,  in  Paris,  consists  of  one  ounce  of  alum,  one  ounce  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a  pint  of  rose  water. 


RAISING  THE  WIND. 

A  new  way  of  "  raising  the  wind  "  was  resorted  to  by  a  lady  in 
a  railroad  car,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  short  time  since. 
Shortly  after  tho  train  left  Schenectady,  the  lady  approached  a 
well-known  citizen  of  Albany,  and  told  a  very  pathetic  tale  in  re- 
gard to  her  sad  condition,  stating  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
porto-monnaie  at  the  Schenectady  depot,  and  was  entirely  destitute 
of  means  to  reach  her  friends  in  tho  West.  A  genteel  looking 
follow  pretendod  to  foel  interested  in  her  case,  and  solicited  aid 
from  tho  other  passengers.  Soon  a  handsome  sum  was  raised  for 
her,  but  to  tho  surprise  of  tho  passengers,  after  passing  the  next 
station,  the  lady  and  gentleman  had  disappeared. 


Incident  a.t  a  "  Watering  "  Place. — A  broad-hooped  lady 
of  Saratoga  was  out  walking  just  as  a  sudden  shower  came  over 
the  place,  passing  squaro  across  like  a  wall,  so  that  while  tho 
upper  portion  of  the  village  was  drenched,  the  lower  was  not  even 
sprinkled ;  and  she  happened  to  be  near  the  centre,  and  the  north 
portion  of  her  dress  was  utterly  ruined,  but  the  unsoilcd  south  half 
is  still  sufficient  to  clothe  several  of  her  daughters. 


A  sad  Reality. — There  is  a  young  daughter  of  a  titled  Eng- 
lish aristocrat  living  in  Albany,  New  York.  She  was  brought  up 
in  luxury,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  her  father's  groom,  was 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  her  country 
to  avoid  her  father's  vengeance.  She  passed  through  many  trials 
in  her  career  from  wealth  to  poverty. 


Ireland. — It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  labor  in  Ireland  ex- 
ceeds the  supply — an  unusual  and  encouraging  state  of  things. 
In  the  south  of  Ireland,  laborers  are  getting  two  shillings  sterling 
a  day — about  fifty  cents. 

  — i  m  m  m  »  1 — ■  

Boston  Streets. — More  than  $2,500,000  have  been  expended 
in  laying  out  and  widening  streets  in  this  city,  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  paving  and  grading. 


Cotton. — There  seems  at  present  no  probability  of  any  serious 
rivalry  from  any  part  of  the  world,  with  our  cotton-planting  States. 


il1a£siii£  ©atljmnigs. 


M.  Kossuth  and  his  family  are  residing  at  Ventuor,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  about  to  travel  to  Venice,  and 
on  his  return,  will  proceed  vigorously  with  his  history. 

A  French  writer  says  : — "  The  seasons  in  London  are  equally 
divided ;  there  are  four  mouths  of  winter,  four  of  fog,  and  four  of 
rain." 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  entire  fleet  of  tho 
General  Screw  Steam  Shipping  Company  being  purchased  at  once 
by  the  Russian  government. 

Nathaniel  E.  Atwood  is  experimenting  on  the  hatching  of  trout 
in  the  Marshpee  River.  He  is  one  of  the  State  Commissioners  on 
this  artificial  propagation  of  fish. 

The  strictest  orders  have  been  given  by  the  Papal  government 
to  exclude  all  posthumous  works  of  Gioberti,  which  arc  about  to 
be  published  at  Turin,  from  the  Roman  States. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Texas  says  : — "  I  heard  an  old  hunter 
remark,  a  few  days  since,  that  the  turkeys  were  so  fat  that  ho  could 
see  the  grease  in  their  tracks  where  they  had  walked  along." 

The  Russians  havo  made  a  demand  upon  the  French  for  400,000 
francs,  for  damages  done  to  tho  Russian  embassy  at  Constantino- 
ple, it  having  been  converted  into  a  French  hospital  during  the 
war. 

The  Phoenix,  screw  steam  vessel,  is  to  be  immcdiatelv  fitted  for 
particular  service.  Captain  Ingleficld,  it  is  reported,  is  to  com- 
mission her  for  further  search  for  the  relics  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  associates. 

Accounts  from  Hungary  mention  that  within  tho  memory  of 
man,  there  has  not  been  such  a  luxuriantly  abundant  promise  for 
tho  vintago  as  during  the  present  season  ;  and  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  wine  have  been  entered  into  by  German  and  French 
houses  with  the  proprietors  of  vineyards. 

The  ship  Resolute,  abandoned  by  tho  British  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  for  tho  purchase  of  which,  from  the  American  sailors, 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress,  for  tho  presentation  of 
her  to  the  British  government,  will  be  refitted  at  New  York.  Cap- 
tain Hartstein  has  been  tendered  the  command. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  breadstuff's  in  Portugal.  A  government 
decre;  lately  issued  allows  free  importations,  and  there  is  a  plan 
on  foot  for  the  municipality  of  Lisbon  to  raise  £07,000  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  wheat,  getting  it  ground,  and  baked  for  sale 
at  a  fixed  price. 

The  Giornule  di  Roma  publishes  a  notification  respecting  the  ob- 
servance of  tho  Sabbath  and  other  holidays.  On  such  days,  tho 
only  shops  that  are  henceforth  allowed  to  be  open  until  ten  A.  M. 
are  those  of  grocers.  Any  grocer  selling  his  goods  after  that  hour, 
even  with  closed  doors,  is  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  pickpockets  of  London  havo  hit  upon  a  new  dodge.  Ono 
of  the  gang  goes  about  with  a  live  turtle,  which  he  places  upon  tho 
footwalk,  and  begins  to  talk  about  it  to  any  one  passing ;  a  crowd 
gathers,  and  a  row  succeeds,  and  then  watches,  purses,  handker- 
chiefs and  money  disappear. 

Tho  returns  from  the  wheat  harvest  of  the  United  States,  says 
tho  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  are  now  complete,  and  it  is 
settled  that  the  crop  is  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  if  not  the 
largest  ever  gathered  since  the  settlement  of  tho  country,  is  at 
least  above  the  average,  and  will  yield  a  large  surplus  beyond  the 
supply  of  our  domestic  wants. 

Lafayette  sent  for  a  hogshead  of  earth  from  Bunker  Hill,  to  be 
placed  over  his  body  at  his  interment.  The  selectmen  of  Boston 
received  the  application  from  his  agent.  It  was  taken  from  tho 
spot  where  General  Warren  fell,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
that  it  was  "genuine,"  signed  by  three  of  tho  oldest  veterans  of 
the  town. 

A  countryman  came  early  into  the  town  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  ono 
day,  lately,  with  a  load  of  wood,  which  ho  endeavored  to  sell  for 
two  dollars  ;  but,  failing  to  do  this,  he  took  it  down  to  tho  river 
and  threw  it  in,  and  complacently  watched  it  till  it  floated  out  of 
sight.  That's  the  way  Cleunian  (in  Dickens's  story  of  "  Little 
Dorrit")  served  the  flowers. 

An  only  child,  four  months  old,  of  respectable  French  Canadian 
parents,  met  with  a  singular  death  at  Montreal,  lately.  It  fell 
from  its  mother's  arms  during  her  sleep,  and  the  string  of  its  cap 
catching  upon  the  post  of  a  cot  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  it  was  sus- 
pended and  strangled.  When  the  mother  awoke  in  the  morning, 
she  missed  the  child,  and  looking  for  it,  found  it  hanging  dead. 

Those  celebrated  trotting  horses,  Flora  Temple  and  Tacony, 
contended  for  a  stake  of  $1000,  over  the  Union  Course,  L.  I.,  re- 
cently,— Flora  in  harness,  Tncony  in  saddle — milo  heats.  The 
race  was  won  by  Flora  in  one  heat,  which  she  accomplished  in  tho 
astonishingly  quick  time  of  two  minutes  twenty-four  and  a  half 
seconds,  distancing  Tacony.  There  is  no  record  in  the  annals  of 
the  turf  of  a  mile  being  passed  over  so  quickly. 

Rov.  William  Buckland,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  died  at 
Clapham,  England,  August  14,  aged  73.  Dr.  Buckland  was  one 
of  the  first  geologists  of  his  day.  He  was  the  author  of  one  of 
the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatises,  and  of  other  works  on  geo- 
logy, which  highly  raised  his  reputation  and  rendered  his  name 
familiar  in  this  country.  But  unhappily  a  cloud  came  over  his 
mind  about  six  years  ago,  and  tho  close  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
confinement. 

Mademoiselle  Fouquier-Tinville,  daughter  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral of  Robespierre,  Fouquier-Tinville,  one  of  tho  most  sadly  cele- 
brated actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Revolution,  has  just  died 
at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  78.  She  has  always  been  a  woman  of  note, 
and  an  object  of  reverence  for  historians  and  writers,  who  sought 
her  society  for  the  information  she  could  give.  She  had  never 
married,  and  for  several  years  before  her  death  was  completely 
blind. 

The  Vanilla  Bean,  which  is  so  much  used  in  flavoring  puddings, 
jellies,  ices,  etc.,  grows  in  Mexico,  near  Vera  Crua,  and  has  become 
very  profitable  to  the  cultivators.  The  Bureau  has  information 
that  last  year's  importation  of  and  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  of  this  article,  amounted  to  5000  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  $20 
per  pound,  or  $100,000,  paying  the  United  States  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  or  $20,000.  At  the  present  time,  tho  Vanilla  beun  is  selling 
at  $30  to  $40  per  pound. 

The  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  great  lakes  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  of  tho  day.  We  learn  that  no  less  than 
five  steamers,  20  propellers,  four  barques,  one  brig  and  102  schoon- 
ers have  already  been  launched  from  the  Western  shipyards  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  size  of  the  steamers  ranges 
from  78  to  1800  tons;  of  the  propellers,  from  203  to  800 ;  the 
barques  from  380  to  003,  and  the  schooners  lioni  50  to  531.  The 
total  steam  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  is  12,912;  tail  tonnage, 
33,461. 


JFovricirt  Items. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  Mario  and  Grisi  arc  to  revisit  this 
country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  Central  Italian  Railway  Company  have  deposited  five  mil- 
lions of  francs  at  Modcna  as  a  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the 
line,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  signed  at  Vienna. 

The  Turkish  government  is  said  to  be  concocting  a  general  trea- 
ty of  commerce,  to  be  ottered  to  all  nations,  its  leading  principle 
being  to  circumscribe  for  the  advantage  of  naiive  produce  the  con- 
cession hitherto  made  to  foreign  trade. 

Leopold  dc  Meyer,  tho  pianist,  has  been  at  Constantinople, 
playing  to  the  Sultan,  who  gave  him  a  decoration  of  some  kind, 
and,  what  the  eccentric  pianist  liked  better,  a  golden  snuff  box 
valued  at  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

M.  Thiers  has  undertaken  a  journey  into  Germany  to  cxaniino 
the  fields  of  battle  of  Lutzcn,  Baulzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic,  an 
account  of  which  he  will  havo  to  give  in  the  next  volume  of  the 
"  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  do  1'Enipire,"  which  he  is  now  writing. 

Pierre  Freccia,  a  Piedmontese  sculptor,  who  had  acquired  great 
celebrity  by  his  Ptyche,  and  by  his  model  of  tho  monument  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  has  just  expired  at  Florence.  About  a 
year  ago  ho  was  attacked  with  mental  alienation,  and  was  placed 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  there  he  died. 

Marshal  Pelissier,  the  conqueror  of  Sebastopol,  is,  just  now,  the 
"lion,"  in  France.  He  possesses  the  titlws  of  Marshal,  Senator, 
Duke,  and  is  likely  to  be  made  Minister  of  War.  He  is  rude  and 
petulant,  and,  although  admired  for  his  talent,  is  not  loved  by  tho 
soldiers.    He  is  sixty-two  years  of  ago,  and  a  bachelor. 


Sanu3  of  ©olfj. 


....  Castles  aro  proud  things,  but  'tis  safest  to  be  outside  of 
them. — R.  W.  Emerson. 

....  All  merely  graceful  attributes  arc  usually  tho  most  evan- 
escent.— llauthorne. 

....  All  nobility  in  its  beginnings  was  somebody's  natural  su- 
periority.— It.  W.  Emerson. 

....  To  smell  of  a  turf  of  fresh  earth  is  wholesome  for  tho 
body,  no  less  are  thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  the  soul. — Fuller. 

....  The  obtrusive  claims  of  empty  ostentation,  played  oft'  liko 
the  ring  on  the  finger,  fluttering  and  sparkling  in  our  sight,  relievo 
us  from  the  irksome  task  of  seeking  out  obscure  merit. — Ilazlitt. 

....  Such  is  the  sociablencss  of  music,  it  conforms  itself  to  all 
companies,  both  in  mirth  and  mourning;  complying  to  improve 
that  passion  with  which  it  finds  the  auditors  most  affected. — Fuller. 

....  The  rose  on  the  cheek  and  the  canker  at  the  heart  do  not 
flourish  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  who  has  much  to  think  of,  must 
take  many  things  to  heart;  for  thought  and  feeling  are  one. — 
Ilazlitt. 

....  In  our  nature  there  is  a  provision,  alike  marvellous  and 
merciful,  that  the  sufferer  should  never  know  the  intensity  of  what 
he  endures  by  its  present  torture,  but  chiefly  by  the  pang  that 
rankles  after  it. — llauthorne. 

....  The  love  of  distinction  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  human 
mind ;  we  grudge  whatever  draws  off  attention  from  ourselves  to 
others  ;  and  all  our  actions  are  but  different  contrivances,  either  by 
sheer  malice  or  affected  liberality,  to  keep  it  to  ourselves  or  share 
it  with  others. — Ilazlitt. 


Joker's  Budget. 


The  difference  between  Perseverance  and  Obstinacy — the  first 
is  a  strong  will  ;  the  second,  a  strong  wont. 

Daniel  says  that  he  thinks  that  boarders  who  are  obliged  to  eat 
sausages  three  times  a  day  during  dog  days,  are  justified  in  growl- 
ing at  their  fare. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Arabs  who  live  in  tho 
desert  have  sandy  hair1!  and  is  it  also  true  that  thoso  who  live  by 
tho  Red  Sea  have  carroty  hair? 

"  Wont  you  take  half  of  this  poor  apple  V  said  a  pretty  damsel. 
"  No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  would  prefer  a  belter  half."  Eliza  blushed, 
and  referred  him  to  her  papa. 

A  wag  upon  visiting  a  medical  museum,  was  shown  some  dwarfs 
and  other  specimens  of  mortality,  all  preserved  in  alcohol.  "  Well," 
said  ho,  "  1  never  thought  tho  dead  could  be  in  such  spirits." 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  a  late  London  newspa- 
per :  "  Childrin  taut  to  danse,  if  agreeable  at  6d  per  week,  by  J. 
Williams,  who  buys  and  sells  old  iron  and  coaels — shoes  cleened 
and  mended." 

When  tho  late  M.  M.  Noah,  who  was  a  Jew,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  sheriff  of  New  York,  it  was  objected  to  his  elec- 
tion, that  a  Jew  would  thus  come  to  have  tho  hanging  of  Chris- 
tians.   "Pretty  Christians,"  replied  Noah,  "  to  need  hanging!" 

"  Jake,"  said  an  old  farmer  one  day  to  his  mower,  "do  you 
know  how  many  horns  there  are  in  a  dilemma  i"  "  Well,  no, 
not  'zactly,"  replied  Jake,  "  but  I  know  how  many  there  are  in  a 
quart  of  good  Monongahela."    Jake  was  a  bit  of  a  wag. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  proso  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  tho  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
His  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  papbrfouthkmuxioh, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  tho  home  circle. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  tho  day,.so  condense  d  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisemenU  aro 
admitted  to  tho  papor,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  isofTUi  mammoth 
8izi,for  tho  instruction  and  ainusemontof  tho  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  an;  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper}  the  present  circulation  of  which  for  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  tho  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  u  Ballou's  Pictorial." 
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SUMMER  HOUSE  AND  PAGODA 

IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  WHAMPOA. 

The  landscape  herewith  presented 
is  strikingly  typical  of  Chinese 
scenery  and  architecture.  The  pa- 
goda in  the  background  differs  from 
those  we  commonly  see  in  pictures, 
and  at  the  same  time  throws  an  in- 
structive light  on  the  word  "  tap  " 
(pagoda),  which,  in  its  graphic  sig- 
nification, implies  an  edifice  com- 
posed of  successive  joints  or  stories. 
In  the  summer  house  the  duet  of 
celestial  friendship  is  being  perform- 
ed. Two  old  acquaintances  are 
seated  upon  a  stool  of  bamboo,  at 
the  end  of  a  table  that  rests  on  four 
pillars,  which  are  carved  and  bor- 
dered after  the  taste  of  the  country. 
On  this  table  the  kin,  or  Chinese 
lute,  is  placed,  which,  by  its  antique 
and  melancholy  sounds,  helps  the 
performer  to  retrace  the  fabled  an- 
nals of  his  country,  ere  degeneracy 
had  seized  upon  the  sons  of  men, 
and  rendered  them  less  happy  and 
less  wise.  By  turns  they  admire 
the  severity  of  moral  truth,  feel  the 
witchery  of  gold,  splendor  and  sun- 
shine, and  sigh  for  the  ineffable  non- 
chalance of  ease  and  retirement. 
This  is  no  unfair  description  of  so- 
cial intercourse  in  China.  Their 
genteel  minds  are  not  too  sensual 
not  to  catch  the  lure  of  indolence 
and  voluptuousness,  and  too  much 
harassed  by  a  cruel  and  hypocritical 
magistracy  not  to  long  tor  some  se- 
questered nook  where  the  vulture's 
eye  of  the  public  informer  could 
never  reach.  The  architecture  of 
the  inhabitants  of  China  is  perfectly 
unique,  and  is  based  on  a  different 
principle  from  that  of  any  other 
nation.  All  their  buildings  have  a 
marked  character  of  their  own,  and 
their  nationality  is  recognizable  at  a 
glance.  The  principle  of  Chinese 
architecture  is  considered  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  construction  of 
a  tent,  the  fragile  dwelling  of  the 
roaming  tribes  who  first  peopled 
China.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
many  Chinese  buildings  would  stand 
even  if  the  walls  were  to  fall,  inas- 
much as,  independent  of  the  walls,  the  roof  rests  upon  a  timber 
framework.  The  combination  of  colors,  varnish  and  gilding  helps 
to  give  that  holiday  appearance  which  the  shape  of  a  Chinese 
building  seems  in  itself  almost  fitted  to  impart.  There  exists  a 
curious  sort  of  architectural  police  in  China  whereby  each  man  is 
bound  to  content  himself  with  a  particular  kind  of  house  according 
to  his  rank  in  life.  A  prince  of  the  first,  the  second  or  the  third 
degree ;  a  noble  of  the  imperial  family ;  a  grandee  of  the  empire  ; 
a  president  of  a  tribunal  ;  a  mandarin,  a  citizen — all  are  bound  to 
observe  certain  regulations  concerning  the  area  of  ground  to  bo 
covered  by  a  dwelling-house,  the  number  of  courts  and  rooms,  the 
height  of  the  ground  level  and  of  the  upper  story,  and  of  the  ap- 


SUMMER  HOUSE  AND  PAGODA,  ISLAND  OF  WHAMPOA. 

pearance  presented  towards  the  street.  The  origin  of  architecture 
has  formed  a  theme  on  which  many  learned  men  have  written  and 
discussed.  That  man  would  form  a  building  to  shield  himself 
from  the  weather,  before  he  sought  to  give  it  beauty  of  appearance, 
is  natural  enough  ;  but  when,  and  where,  and  how  the  transition 
took  place  from  convenience  to  beauty,  or  the  combination  of  the 
two,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Mr.  Hope,  taking  the  central  plains 
of  Tartary  as  a  starting-point,  imagines  the  roving  hordes  of  that 
country  to  have  spread  themselves  by  degrees  eastward  to  the 
country  now  known  as  China,  and  southward  to  Ilindostan  ;  the 
first  of  thesotwerc  built  after  the  model  of  tents,  the  latter  took 
their  architecture  from  caves. 


HARBOR  OF  DOVER,  ENG., 
FROM  TUB  WESTERN  HEIGHTS. 

The  view  of  Dover  harbor  here- 
with presented,  is  purposely  taken 
from  an  eminence,  which  accounts 
for  the  height  of  the  horizontal  line 
in  the  distance,  in  order  to  show  the 
formation  of  the  harbor,  which  if 
wholly  artificial.  Its  extent  and 
excellence  are  signal  proofs  of  the 
liberal  scale  upon  which  all  opera- 
tions connected  with  commerce  are 
conducted  in  Great  Britain.  The 
town,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accu- 
rate drawing  of  the  houses  and 
streets,  has  not  much  to  boast  in 
style,  being  quite  plainly  and  irregu- 
larly built.  Dover  is  one  of,  and 
the  principal  station  and  seat  of 
government  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
It  is  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  south-eastern  rail- 
way, 66  miles  east-southeast  of  Lon- 
don. Its  population  is  not  far  from 
23,000.  The  town  consists  mostly 
of  a  collection  of  old  streets  on  the 
north  side  of  its  harbor,  and  a  long 
street  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream, 
the  whole  enclosed  and  backed  by 
chalk  downs,  on  which  are  the  cas- 
tle, citadel,  and  several  strong  de- 
tached forts.  On  the  west,  the  rail- 
road enters  the  town  through  a  tun- 
nel cut  into  the  cliffs,  which  here 
abut  into  the  sea.  The  castle  is  a 
collection  of  formidable  works,  oc- 
cupying 35  acres,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  date  back  as  far  as  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain.  It  contains 
Roman  and  Saxon  towers,  a  spa- 
cious keep,  forming  a  bomb-proof 
magazine,  and  barracks  for  2000 
men.  The  other  principal  edifices 
are  a  military  hospital,  the  two  par- 
ish churches,  a  handsome  chapel  of 
ease,  numerous  dissenting  chapels, 
a  synagogue,  the  town  hall  and  jail, 
the  hospital  Maison-Dieu,  custom 
house,  work  house,  theatre,  assem- 
bly rooms,  museum,  baths,  docki, 
bonding  warehouses,  and  numerous 
excellent  hotels.  The  harbor  con- 
sists of  three  basins,  the  outer  one 
enclosed  l>etwcen  two  piers,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart.  Large 
sums  have  been  expended  upon  it  in  different  reigns,  since  Henry 
VII.,  but  its  entrance  is  unfortunately  impeded  by  a  shingle  bar. 
Operations  are  in  progress  to  establish  here  a  harl>or  of  refuge,  by 
throwing  out  jetties  of  great  magnitude  still  further  into  the  sea. 
The  works  authorized  by  the  government  will  cost  81 2,500,000. 
Dover  has  continual  intercourse  with  Calais  and  Boulogne  in 
France,  by  steamboats,  the  distance  being  about  thirty  miles.  The 
passage  is  frequently  rough  and  unpleasant.  It  imports  large 
quantities  of  eggs,  fruit,  and  other  rural  produce,  from  France, 
and  has  a  thriving  coasting  trade  and  fishery.  Ship  building  and 
the  manufacture  of  sails,  rope  and  paper,  form  the  business  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
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TUFTS  (UNIVERSALIST)  COLLEGE,  SOIMERVILLE,  MASS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  presents  a  correct  representation 
of  tho  Univorsalist  College  in  Somerville,  with  the  adjacent  build- 
ings,  sketched  expressly  for  us  at  the  time  of  tho  recent  celebration 
of  its  first  anniversary.  It  has  opened  under  favorable  auspices, 
and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  it  one  of  tho  most  flourish- 
ing and  effective  institutions  in  the  country.  It  owes  its  existence 
mainly  to  the  liberality  of  Charles  Tufts,  Esq.,  of  Somerville, 
whilo  other  individuals  have  contributed  largely  to  its  establish- 
ment. Rov.  Mr.  Chapin,  in  his  address  at  the  anniversary,  spoke 
in  fitting  terms  of  Mr.  Tufts's  well-directed  generosity.  He  said  : — 
"Dollars  are  worth  nothing  till  they  aro  sent  forth  on  their  mission 
of  love  to  mankind.  Providence  has  made  Mr.  Tufts  deaf,  so 
that  ho  cannot  hear  the  praises  of  men,  but  ho  can  listen  to  the 
praises  of  angels.  Who  would  not  hear  the  inward  voice  speaking 
to  his  noble  heart  *  Tho  desire  of  all  men  is  to  project  themselves 
nto  the  future,  to  build  the  bridge  and  span  tho  arch  from  them- 
selves to  immortality.  Some  sought  historic  fame,  others  pride 
themselves  upon  wealth,  but  more  wiso  is  he  who  lays  up  in  future 
ages  an  immortality  by  building  up  columns  in  God's  temple,  by 
assisting  to  rear  tho  edifice  of  eternal  truth.  He  who  touches  the 
springs  of  thought,  sets  in  motion  an  agency  immortal  in  its  con- 
sequences."   From  tho  treasurer's  statement,  we  learn  that  the 


property  of  the  College  consists  of  sixty  eight  acres  of  land,  the 
gift  if  Charles  Tufts,  Esq.,  of  Somerville  ;  a  bond  given  by  Sil- 
vanus  Packard,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  upon  which  the  income,  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  is  paid  quarterly;  the  college  build- 
ing, erected  at  a  cost  of  $38,000;  the  boarding-house,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $9700  ;  the  president's  house,  which  cost  $3600,  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  special  subscription,  $1849,  making  the  cost  to 
the  college,  $1751  ;  a  bond  of  the  Passumpsic  Railroad  Company, 
$1000;  besides  notes  amounting  to  $3700.  The  whole  amount 
subscribed  t<  the  first  of  August  last,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is 
$77,000,  including  Mr.  Silvanus  Packard's  bond  for  $20,000. 
The  total  ordinary  expenses  of  the  college  are  $4450  ;  the  annual 
income  is  $3400,  leaving  about  $2000  to  be  madr  up  annually  at 
present.  Mr.  Packard  has  offered  to  give  $10,000  annually  for 
three  years,  provided  a  like  sum  is  contributed  from  other  sources. 
Messrs.  George  W.  Gage,  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  Massachusetts, 
William  Savery,  of  South  Carver,  Jesse  Murdock  and  Thomas  A. 
Goddard,  ave  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  a  large  sum  each, 
making  $5000  already  secured.  B.  B.  Mussey,  Esq.,  has  offered 
to  givo  $10,000  the  third  year.  Mr.  Packard  has  intimated  that 
if  bis  proposals  are  accepted,  he  will  continue  to  contribute  till  he 
has  reached  tho  sum  of  $100,000.  Tho  Univcrsalist  denomina- 
tion, within  the  past  ten  years,  has  raised  nearly  half  a  million  of 


dollars  and  devoted  it  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  college,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  a  thorough 
classical  and  practical  education  to  the  students,  is  a  great  step  in 
advance.  The  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ballon,  is  universally 
known  and  respected  as  a  man  of  high  character  and  attainment, 
and  particularly  well  fitted  for  the  post  he  occupies.  He  is  aided 
by  earnest  and  cultivated  men,  who  are  determined  to  bring  their 
institution  to  the  front  rank.  The  site  of  the  college  is  well  chos- 
en. It  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive 
view,  and,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  a  great  city,  is  far  enough 
removed  from  tho  noise  and  turmoil  of  business.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  a  brilliant  future  is  before  it.  The  large  and  increasing 
denomination  of  Universalists  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  number  of  students  already  gathered  within  its  walls 
is  largo  for  an  institution  in  its  infancy,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  be  soon  crowded  even  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
But  as  the  demand  increases,  so  will  the  means  of  supplying  it  be 
multiplied.  We  have  already  seen  the  liberality  that  has  been 
manifested  by  individuals  for  its  support,  and  their  example  will 
be  followed  by  that  of  others.  Before  many  years  have  elapsed, 
Tufts  College,  fostered  by  the  liberality  and  zeal  of  its  friends, 
and  the  energy  of  its  president  and  professors,  will  exert  a  wide- 
spread and  commanding  influence. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  fee  Ballou's  Pirtorinl.] 

THE  LOST  HEIR: 

 OH,  THE — 

A  TALE  OP  1813. 

BT  MKS.  CAKOMNP.  OHKE. 
[CONTINfBD.] 

CHAPTER  XVI.— [coxtij?lf.d.] 

The  pnrty  had  tamed  into  tho  avenue  which  led  into  the  honse, 
and  every  moment  she  expected  to  behold  him  who,  in  her  eyes, 
«y  hateful  and  Ugly  above  all  others  she  had  ever  seen.  But  he 
was,  at  that  moment,  closeted  with  a  man  who  had  arrived  only 
fifteen  minutes  before,  with  whom  ho  was  discussing  a  question  in- 
volving an  affair  of  grave  and  momentous  import  to  himself. 

It  was  a  relief,  instead  of  his  sallow,  oleaginous  visage,  sur- 
rounded with  its  stringy  hair,  so  damp  as  to  appear  as  if  glued  to 
his  forehead,  to  seethe  frank,  genial  countenance  of  a  handsome 
matron  beaming  upon  her  from  the  open  door.  Numa  stood  ready 
to  assist  her  in  alighting  from  her  horse,  and  the  next  moment  she 
found  herself  encircled  in  the  arms  of  her  whose  pleasant,  smiling 
face,  so  different  from  that  she  had  expected  would  greet  her, 
caused  her  heart  to  go  out  towards  hor,  and  enabled  her  to  find 
reliof  in  tears. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  "  I  knew  that  yon  didn't 
come  hero  voluntarily,  the  moment  I  saw  your  sad,  sweet  face" 
"  Ig  ht  here  ?"  said  Bessie,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs. 
"  You  mean  Mr.  Withers  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Ho  is,  though  for  the  present  you  wont  sec  him.  Tie  has  busi- 
ness to  transact,  he  said,  which  might  require  his  attention  for  an 
hour  or  more." 

*'  Why  don't  you  call  him  Squire  Withers  ?    He  is  a  great  man 
— he  is  rich,"  mumbled  a  voice  close  behind  them. 
Bessie  started  and  looked  up. 

"  It  is  old  Elsie,"  said  Mrs.  Grey.  "  Her  mind  is  a  little  wan- 
dering at  times.    But  let  us  go  in  ;  the  air  is  cold." 

"Is  this  where  you  keep  ?"  said  Bossic,  as  Mrs.  Grey  placed  a 
chair  for  her  near  the  lire. 

"  No ;  a  fire  was  ordered  here  on  purpose  for  you." 

"  O,  let  mo  go  with  you  ;  I  had  rather  not  stay  hero." 

"  You  shall,  at  least  for  the  present." 

"Are  you  the  lady  that  is  to  be  mistress  hero?"  said  Elsie,  com- 
ing up  close  to  Bessie,  and  looking  her  keenly  in  the  face. 

"No,  I  shall  never  be  mistress  here,"  Bessie  replied. 

"Yon  will  be.  I  know  better  than  you  do.  There  will  l>c  a 
brave  house-warming,  too,  and  you'll  be  as  sweet  a  bride  as  Flo- 
rence Dale  was,  when  she  came  here,  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  I  lived  then  in  a  little  cottage  just  beyond  the  woods ; 
vou  can  sec  from  the  window ;  but  I  had  lost  my  son  before  that. 
My  son  used  to  work  for  me,  i:nd  help  support  me  and  my  little  grand- 
daughter; but  after  I  lost  him,  Squire  Withers  found  me  in  bread. 
It  was  bitter  bread,  though ;  it  had  tears  on  it.  After  a  while,  my 
heart  grew  hard.  There  were  no  more  tears  after  that.  I've  led  a 
merry  life  ever  since.  I  must  go  now.  I  should  like  to  stay  and 
keep  you  company,  but  it  is  a  busy  day  with  me." 

Through  the  door  she  opened  to  leave  the  room,  came  sounds 
of  rude  and  boisterous  revelry. 

"  The  men  who  were  sent  to  meet  you,  and  as  many  more,  are 
in  the  great  hall,"  said  Mrs.  Grey. 

"Are  they  not  British  soldiers  ?"  inquired  Bessie. 

"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  if  Mr.  Withers  knew 
what  was  for  his  own  interest,  he  wouldn't  permit  them  to  bo 
here." 

"  Who  was  that  old  lady,"  said  Bessie,  "who  loft  the  room  a 
minute  ago  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  Elsie  Cawlcy.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  early 
history.  I  was  a  child  when,  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  l'ercival, 
the  former  owner  of  this  plantation,  she  came  to  live  in  a  little 
house  a  short  distance  from  here.  She  brought  a  child  with  her ; 
sho  called  her  grand  daughter,  and  it  was  generally  thought  it  wai 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Withers  that  Mr.  l'ercival  permitted 
her  to  live  where  she  did." 

"  She  spoke  of  losing  a  son." 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  before  she  came  hero ;  and  by  the  strange  way 
in  which  she  always  alludes  to  the  »ubjoct,  it  appears  to  hare  un- 
settled her  mind." 

"Does  she  still  live  where  she  used  to?" 

"  No ;  sho  lives  hero  now,  ami  has  ever  since  her  grand-daughter 
was  married.  It  was  by  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Withers  that  sho 
came.  We  all  thought  it  strange,  for  ho  was  never  charitably  in- 
clined; and  ever  since  she  has  been  here,  ho  avoids  her  as  much  us 
possible." 

An  hour  from  this,  they  heard  the  door  of  tho  next  room  open. 
Bessie  burned  pale.  It  was  Withers,  she  knew,  by  the  soft,  steal- 
ing steps,  as  they  drew  near  tho  room  where  she  was  sitting. 

"  Don't  leave  the  room,"  said  she,  imploringly,  to  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  No,  not  unless  he  commands  me  to,"  she  replied. 

By  this  time,  Withers  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Good  day,  Miss  Hamlen,"  said  he.  "  I  am  glad  to  sec  you 
cneath  my  humble  roof." 

"If  you  had  a  spark  of  cither  honor  or  humanity  about  you,  or 
a  single  feeling  which  would  not  dishonor  a  gentleman,"  she  re- 
plied, "  you  would  be  incapable  of  feeling  pleasure  at  what  gives 
mc  so  much  pain." 


"0,  you  are  a  little  homesick.  That  is  a  feeling  which  will 
soon  wear  off." 

"  Never  while  I  am  beneath  a  roof  which  ycu  call  yours.  If  I 
thought  myself  capable  of  being  otherwise  than  miserable,  thus 
situated,  I  should  despise  myself  as  much  as  I  do  the  owner." 

"  If  you  have  a  taste  for  such  saucy  petulance,  you  may  as  woll 
indulge  it  while  you  can.  But  of  ono  thing  you  may  be  certain — 
I  never  undertook  to  bring  about  anything  which  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  in  which  I  was  foiled.  Sooner  or  later,  I  accomplished 
it."  . 

"  Even  what  yon  are  pleased  to  term  saucy  petulance,"  said 
Bessie,  "  is  preferable  to  cringing  sycophancy." 

"  Rest  content  on  that  score.  Yon  will  find  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  cringing  or  flattery.  I  novor  make  use  of  either,  unless 
to  Subserve  some  purpose." 

"  I  am  certainly  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the  assurance." 

Withers  took  no  notice  of  this,  except  by  one  of  his  peculiar 
smiles. 

"  It  is  now,"  said  ho,  "over  seven  years  since  your  late  father 
and  I  had  some  important  business  transactions  together,  and  it  so 
fell  out  as  to  make  it  in  my  power  to  ruin  him.  Instead  of  that,  I 
advanced  him  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  stem 
the  tide.  He  was  profuse  in  his  protestations  of  gratitude,  and  in 
promises  to  refund  what  I  had  let  him  have,  at  an  early  day ;  but 
I  gave  him  to  understand  that  there  was  one  mode  of  payment, 
and  only  one,  which  I  would  consent  to." 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  I  told  him  that  ho  had  a  daughter,  and  that  when  she  was  old 
enough,  I  should  claim  her  hand." 
"And  what  did  he  say?" 
"  He  consented." 

"  Unconditionally  ?  Did  he  say  nothing  about  my  consent  being 
gained  ?" 

"  There  was  something  said  about  it,  but  he  soon  found  whom 
he  had  to  deal  with,  and  as  ho  knew  he  had  iro  means  of  paying 
me,  was  obliged  to  let  me  have  things  my  own  way." 

"And  you  were  so  ungenerous  as  to  take  advantage  of  his 
embarrassment  ?" 

"  I  kept  an  eye  to  what  I  considered  my  own  interest.  You  can 
give  it  whatever  term  you  please." 

"  It  was  my  father's  land,  it  seems,  rather  than  his  daughter's 
hand,  that  you  had  in  you  mind  when  you  made  the  bargain." 

"As  you  were  an  only  child,  I,  of  course,  didn't  expect  that  you 
would  be  a  dowerless  bride.  He  never  told  you  about  this  bar- 
gain, I  suppose  ?" 

"  He  never  did.  The  reason  he  assigned  for  wishing  me  to  re- 
ceive your  addresses  was  a  very  different  one  from  what  you  have 
mentioned.  As  you  don't  deny  that  your  chief  object  in  making 
the  condition  you  did,  was  to  ultimately  put  you  in  possession  of 
my  father's  domain,  I  will  willingly  make  over  to  yon  what  claim 
I  have  on  it,  which  will  certainly  bo  much  more  valuable  to  you 
without  the  incumbrance  than  with  it," 

"  You  forget  that,  as  a  minor,  any  transaction  of  that  kind  would 
be  illegal.  No,  Miss  Hamlen;  the  sure  way  is  always  the  best. 
I  have  succeeded  in  removing  you  from  all  such  influences  as 
would  be  likely  to  be  adverse  to  my  success,  and  I've  no  doubt  but 
that  your  good  sonse  will  soon  induco  yon  to  listen  to  reason." 

"Permit  me  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken,  if 
yon  expect  mo  to  regard  you  otherwise  than  I  do  now." 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  Withers,  after  making  this  last  remark, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  devote  myself  to  business,  just  at  this  time,  more 
than  usual,  which  will  deprive  mc  of  tho  pleasure  of  spending  as 
much  time  in  yonr  company  as  I  could  wish,  and  which  I  regret 
more  on  your  account  than  even  my  own." 

This  was  evidently  intended  to  provoke  some  angry  rejoinder, 
but  Bessie  had  already  been  betrayed  into  a  more  bitter  manifesta- 
tion of  those  feelings  which  she  entertained  towards  him  than  she 
had  intended,  or,  as  she  imagined,  was  altogether  consistent  with 
self-respect.    She,  therefore,  remained  silent. 

What  Withers  had  told  Bessie  relative  to  relieving  her  father 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  by  placing  such  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal as  were  required  for  the  purpose,  was  true.  It  was  true, 
nlso,  that  he  made  a  proposition  concerning  herself,  of  the  nature 
he  had  specified,  but  ho  should  not  have  forgotten  to  mention  that 
the  debt  was  fully  cancelled,  four  years  after  it  was  contracted. 
The  money  was  received  by  Withers  very  reluctantly,  who,  count- 
ing on  Mr.  Hamlen's  easy  disposition  and  careless  habits,  had  con- 
sidered the  debt  as  a  guarantee  to  the  ultimate  possession  of  the 
coveted  cstato. 

Ho  never  forgave  Mr.  Hamlen  for  insisting  on  paying  him,  and 
subsequently,  by  secret  intercommunication  with  one  of  the  enemy, 
who  proved  a  disgrace  to  his  brother  officers  of  the  English  navy, 
he  matured  a  plan  by  which  he  succeeded  in  so  working  upon  Mr. 
Hamlen's  fears  as  to  wring  from  him  his  consent,  to  save  his  pro- 
perty, and  it  might  bo,  even  his  life,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness. 

Two  hours  after  Withers  had  withdrawn,  as  Bessie  and  Mrs. 
Grev  were  sitting  together,  a  girl  came  to  the  door  and  said  that 
there  was  a  pcdler  in  the  outer  room,  who  wanted  to  know  if  the 
ladies  did  not  wish  to  purchase  something.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  word 
to  the  pcdler  that  she  would  be  there  in  a  minute  or  two,  nnd  then 
banted  to  Bessie. 

"  Wont  you  go  and  look  at  his  wares  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  believe  not,  as  I  don't  wish  to  mako  any  purchases,"  was 
Bessie's  reply. 

"  You  had  better  go.  Who  knows  but  that  it  may  be  some  ono 
by  whom  you  can  venture  to  semi  a  message  to  some  friend  of 
yours." 

This  suggestion  at  once  made  her  determine  to  go.  The  thought 
even  struck  her  that  it  might  be  Wilton  Richmond,  who  had  re- 


sorted to  this  method  to  obtain  access  to  her.  A  single  glance, 
however,  as  she  entered  the  room  where  he  sat  with  a  middling- 
sized  trunk,  containing  his  wares,  at  his  side,  showed  her  it  was 
not  Wilton.  He  was  much  stouter,  thongh,  as  he  sat,  apparently 
not  so  tall,  and,  at  least,  a  dozen  years  his  senior. 

At  the  approach  of  Bessie  and  Mrs.  Grey,  he  threw  back  the  lid 
of  his  trunk,  and  began  to  spread  oat  muslins,  laces,  ribbons  and 
trimmings  of  different  kinds,  together  with  other  light  and  fanciful 
articles,  such  as  form  the  decorative  part  of  a  lady's  wardrobe. 

Bessie  wished  for  nothing  herself,  but  as  sho  had  a  well  filled 
purse  in  the  reticule  which  hung  on  her  arm,  sho  could  not  deny 
herself  the  gratification  of  making  a  few  trifling  purchases  for  seve- 
ral of  the  servant  girls,  who  hovered  near  with  glistening  eyes  and 
smiling  lips. 

Each  was  made  happy  by  a  few  yards  of  gay  ribbon,  or  a  still 
gayer  kerchief,  whose  crimson  and  yellow  hues  would  appear  still 
brighter  in  contrast  with  the  sable  brows  they  were  destined  to 
adorn.  They  were  accepted  with  eager  manifestations  of  delight, 
when  they  withdrew  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room  to  examine 
them  more  critically,  and  forestall  tho  pleasure  they  anticipated 
in  wearing  them,  by  planning  in  what  manner  their  vivid  colors 
could  l>e  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Bessie  made  one  more  purchase — a  few  yards  of  fine  thread  lace, 
which  she  intended  as  a  present  to  Mrs.  Grey,  whom  she  had  seen 
examining  it  rather  wishfully,  but  when  urged  by  the  pcdler  to 
take  somo  of  it,  hastily  returned  it  to  the  place  whence  she  took  it. 
Bessie  imagined,  ns  was  truly  the  case,  that  tho  high  price  de- 
manded exceeded  her  means.  She  contented  herself,  after  Bessie 
had  made  her  purchases,  with  procuring  a  supply  of  pins,  needles 
and  sewing-silk. 

"Is  there  anything  more  you  would  liko?"  said  the  pcdler,  after 
she  had  selected  what  she  wished. 
"  Nothing  more,"  sho  replied. 

"  You  certainly  will  like  something  more,"  said  he,  addressing 
Bessie. 

But  she  answered  in  the  negative,  and  was  about  to  turn  away, 
when  he  handed  hor  a  small  package  done  np  in  brown  paper. 

"  Please  examine  what  is  in  it,"  said  he.  "  I  think  what  you 
find  will  suit  you." 

Bessie,  having  nnticd  the  piece  of  twine  which  fastened  it,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  own  name  on  the  back  of  a  little  white 
package  compactly  folded. 

"  I  should  like  it,"  said  she.    "  What  is  the  price  of  it?" 

"  Examine  it  l>efore  I  name  the  price,  so  as  to  be  sure  you  aint 
mistaken  ns  to  its  quality.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  taking 
it  to  your  room,  if  you  wish,"  ho  added,  looking  towards  Mrs. 
Grey. 

Bcssio  understood  what  the  look  meant. 

"  She  is  my  friend,"  said  she.    "I  can  trust  her." 

"I  am  to  wait  till  you  read  it." 

Bessie  nnfolded  the  paper,  and  found,  as  sho  already  was  well 
satisfied,  by  the  hand-writing  of  the  superscription,  that  it  was 
from  Wilton  Richmond. 

"  You  may  well  imagine  my  snrprise,"  it  said,  "  when,  on  re- 
turning to  Mr.  Ashmore's,  I  found  you  were  gone.  My  surprise 
was  changed  to  the  most  lively  alarm  when  I  found  that  you  had 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  messenger  had  been  sent  by  mo,  for 
at  first  I  imagined  that  by  somo  fortunate  chance  you  had  fallen  in 
with  somo  friend. 

"  Mr.  Ashmore  furnished  me  with  a  fresh  horse,  and  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  come  across  the  Indian  lad  I  requested  Edith  to 
write  to  you  about,  who  saw  a  man  and  a  young  lady,  who,  I  knew 
by  his  description,  must  be  you,  take  the  road  which  led  to  the 
plantation  of  Withers,  and  where,  he  said,  there  had  recently  ar- 
rived as  many  as  a  dozen  British  soldicpf. 

"As  I  had  been  there  myself  this  morning,  I  fortunately  know 
some  of  the  localities  of  the  place.  At  a  certain  point,  sweeping 
back  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  the  shore  of  tho  river,  which 
you  can  sec  by  looking  from  one  of  the  west  winrlows,  is  a  broad 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  which,  in  the  summer  time,  must  bo 
so  dense  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  foot,  as  well  ns  impenetra- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  which  now,  thongh  half  despoiled  of  its  foliago, 
must  screen  from  the  view  of  persons,  in  or  near  the  house,  any 
object  by  the  margin  of  tho  river,  even  in  broad  daylight.  This 
evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  will  be  there.  A  boat  will  be  ready  to 
put  us  across  the  river,  where  horses  will  be  in  waiting. 

"A  pedlcr,  a  man  worthy  my  confidence,  will  hand  you  this. 
Send  me  word  by  him,  if  you  think  it  possible  to  meet  mc  at  the 
place  designated.  You  may  trust  Mrs.  Grey,  who  may  lie  able  to 
do  something  towards  favoring  your  escape.  W.  R." 

Bessie  tore  off  n  portion  of  the  paper  which  had  been  left  blank, 
nnd  with  a  pencil  wrote  thus  : 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  meet  you  at  the  place  and  time  you  men- 
tion. If  I  am  prevented  from  being  there  as  early  as  eight,  still 
don't  give  me  up  under  an  hour  from  that  time.  Bessie." 

Just  as  Bessie  had  handed  it  to  the  pcdler,  old  Elsie  entered  by 
the  outer  door  with  the  same  covorcd  basket  on  her  arm  that  Wil- 
ton had  seen  her  with. 

"Ah,  here  is  a  parcel  of  brave  trumpery,"  said  she,  coming  for- 
ward, and  peering  curiously  into  the  pedlcr's  trunk,  the  lid  of 
which  still  remained  nnelosed. 

"  Will  you  buy  something?"  said  he. 

"  No ;  my  day  is  over  for  such  trash.  The  time  has  been  when 
I  flaunted  my  feathers  and  my  ribbons  with  the  vainest  and  the 

merriest.    What  have  you  here  in  these  vials?" 

"  Essences." 

"  Is  there  any  essence  of  hellebore,  or  the  deadly  nightshade  ?" 
"  No ;  I  have  no  poisons." 

"  I  will  distil  you  some,  then  ;"  and  going  up  close  to  him,  she 
raised  the  lid  of  her  basket.    "  Look,"  said  she,  "here  arc  roots. 
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I  dug  them  long  ago,  when  the  sweet  dew  of  a  summer's  night 
was  on  their  branches.  But  it  didn't  sweeten  tlinn ;  it  only  made 
them  tho  more  deadly.    S;iy,  shall  I  distil  some  of  'em  for  you?" 

"No;  I  don't  deal  in  such  kind  of  wares."  And  having  by 
this  time  put  in  order  the  disarranged  contents  of  his  trunk,  ho 
passed  the  broad  leathern  strap  attached  to  it  across  his  shoulders, 
and  saying  to  Bessie,  as  he  passed  her,  "  May  you  prosper,  fair 
lady,"  he  left  the  house. 

"  Wont  you  come  with  mo  1"  said  Bessie,  to  Mrs.  Grey,  as  sho 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  You  have  received  a  messago  from  somo  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  when  they  were  in  an  apartment  by  themselves. 

"  I  surely  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  I  may  trust  you,"  said 
Bessie,  looking  wistfully  into  the  pleasant  and  compassionate  face 
regarding  her,  instead  of  answering  her  question. 

"  May  evil  befall  me  and  mine,"  sho  replied,  "  in  the  samo  mea- 
sure that  I  willingly  bring  barm  on  you." 

"  Read  this,"  and  Bessio  handed  her  the  missive  she  had  received 
from  Wilton. 

"  Tho  writer  says  ho  left  hero  this  morning,"  said  she,  having 
finishod  its  perusal.  "  It  must  have  been  Wilton  Richmond,  fori 
see  that  the  note  is  signed  with  tho  initials  of  his  name." 

"  Yes,  Wilton  Richmond  wrote  it.  Ho  says,  as  you  see,  that 
I  may  trust  you,  and  that,  perhaps,  you  can  favor  my  escape." 

"  I  will  do  everything  I  can,  but  nothing  can  be  reckoned  on  be- 
forehand with  much  certainty.  If  Mr.  Withers  should  happen  to 
be  at  leisure  this  evening,  and  feel  disposed  to  bestow  on  you  his 
company,  I  hardly  know  how  tho  affair  can  bo  managed." 

"  What  o'clock  is  it  1" 

"Almost  five." 

"  Only  a  little  moro  than  three  hours,  then,  to  flic  time  appoint- 
ed. It  will  bo  long  enough.  I  wish  it  were  only  one  hour  instead 
of  three." 

"  There  will  bo  less  than  one  hour  of  daylight,  and  there  is  somo 
preparation  to  bo  made.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  you 
to  learn  the  way  to  the  place  of  meeting.  But  then  what  might 
appear  plain  by  day,  would  be  very  different  with  nothing  but 
starlight  to  guide  you.  It  will  novcr  answer  for  you  to  attompt 
to  go  alone." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?    Can  you  go  with  mo  ?" 

"I  think  I  had  better  not.  If  Withers  should  inquire  for  yon, 
I  can  excuso  your  absence  better  than  any  ono  else.  Wo  must 
take  Numa  into  our  counsel.  He  must  be  ready  at  tho  moment  to 
guide  you  to  the  spot." 

"  Can  be  be  relied  on  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  fear,  as  far  as  depends  on 
himself.  Ho  loved  his  old  master,  but  has  little  good  will  for 
this  one.  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him  about  it,  as  I  may  not 
have  another  opportunity." 

After  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Grey  rotumed. 

"Is  he  willing  to  go  with  me  V  inquired  Bessio. 

"  Yes,  you  may  depend  on  him.  And  now,  if  Mr.  Withers 
only  keeps  out  of  the  way,  and  old  Elsio  shouldn't  rise  up  like  a 
ghost  in  your  path — for  somehow  sho  is  always  suro  to  bo  where 
she  is  least  desired, — I  think  there  will  bo  nothing  more  to  fear." 

"Two  such  ifs  in  the  way,  ns  those  you  mention,  will  be  hard  to 
get  over." 

"  We  will  hope,  that  when  tho  moment  arrives  for  yon  to  go, 
that  neither  of  them  will  bo  in  the  way.  Withers,  I  have  no  con- 
trol over,  but  if  I  can  only  get  Elsie  seated  in  tho  chimney  corner 
smoking  her  pipe,  she  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  her  comfortable 
quarters.  But  I  forget  to  toll  you  that  there  was  some  baggage 
brought  here  yesterday,  which  Withers,  when  he  camo,  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  the  chamber,  which,  sinco  your  arriral,  he  told  mo 
must  be  prepared  for  you.  It  belongs  to  you,  no  doubt,  and  thcro 
may  be  some  things,  such  as  can  bo  made  into  a  small  bundlo, 
which  you  would  like  to  take  with  you.  We  will  go,  if  you  ploaso, 
and  see  if  it  belongs  to  you." 

"  We  sha'n't  be  likely  to  encounter  Withers  V 

"  No ;  he  is  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  quito  remote  from 
the  apartment  designed  for  you." 

Mrs.  Grey  had  a  reason  apart  from  tho  ono  sho  assigned  in  wish- 
ing Bessie  to  go  to  that  chamber.  It  was  tho  ono  containing  the 
portraits  of  the  Percival  family,  and  now  that  sho  know  that  sho 
was  acquainted  with  Wilton  Richmond,  sho  wished  to  witness  tho 
effect  which  would  bo  produced  on  hor  by  the  striking  resemblance 
he  bore  to  Mr.  Edgar  Percival  and  his  son,  particularly  tho  latter. 

"  You  see  what  a  silent  company  you  would  havo  had  gathered 
round  you,  if  you  had  remained  hero  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Grey, 
as  they  entered  the  chamber. 

As  sho  spoke,  she  drew  asido  one  of  the  window-curtains,  admit- 
ting tho  sunshine,  which  lit  up  ono  of  tho  portraits  with  a  sudden 
effulgence  Bessie  involuntarily  stepped  quickly  back ;  for  whilo 
it  seemed  to  have  been  quickened  into  instant  life,  she  almost 
thought  that  Wilton  Bichmond  stood  before  her. 

"  Whoso  portrait  is  this  ?"  said  she,  having  for  some  time  re- 
garded it  in  silence. 

"  Thomas  Percival's." 

"And  this  i"  pointing  to  the  next. 

"  His  father's." 

"  They  would  either  of  them  answer  for  Wilton  Richmond's  por- 
trait. You  surely  couldn't  help  noticing  the  resemblance  when  ho 
was  here  V 

"  I  did  think  he  looked  like  them." 

"  Isn't  it  singular  '." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,  but  wc  often  meet  with  things  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for.  I  am  sorry  that  I  didn't  think  of  them  sooner ;  you 
might  then  have  examined  them  at  your  leisure." 

"  I  should  like  to  look  at  them  longer,  but  I've  no  time  to  spare 
now." 


Bessie  found  that  the  luggage  referred  to  was  hers,  and  select- 
ing a  few  things  which  she  could  not  well  do  without,  she  and 
Mrs.  Grey  left  the  chamber.  In  a  few  minutes  supper  was  ready, 
and  Withers  again  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  been  lonesome  V  said  he,  addressing  Bes- 
sie. "  It  cannot  be  possible  that  you  have  regretted  more  than  I 
my  inability  to  give  you  my  poor  company." 

This  was  said  in  a  mocking  way,  which  Bessie  did  not  think 
herself  called  upon  to  answer.  Little  was  said  during  the  meal. 
It  was  with  feelings  of  dismay,  when  they  rose  from  tho  table,  that 
Bessie  saw  Withers  scat  himself  in  a  chair  near  tho  fire,  as  if  he 
intended  to  remain  for  tho  evening. 

Time  went  on.  It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  since  tho  old 
clock  in  the  hall  struck  seven.  Bessie  began  to  grow  alarmed,  as 
well  as  impatient. 

"  You  look  tired,  Miss  Hamlcn,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  wishing  to 
give  her  an  excuse  to  retire. 

"  I  am  tired,"  she  replied.    "  I  should  liko  to  go  to  my  room." 

"  I  sha'n't  excuse  you  till  nine,"  said  Withers. 

Before  Bessie  had  time  to  say  anything  in  answer  to  this,  old 
Elsie  opened  the  door  and  thrust  her  head  into  the  room. 

"  You  are  wanted,"  said  sho.  "  Come — come  now,"  and  she 
beckoned  to  Withers. 

"  What  does  the  old  hag  want  ?"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 

"  What  is  that  you  say?"  said  she,  sharply. 

"No  matter  what,"  ho  replied,  rising  from  his  chair. 

"Hid  you  hear  what  I  told  you  ?    You  are  wanted." 

"  I  must  humor  hor,  I  suppose,"  said  Withers  ;  "  but  I  will  be 
back  soon." 

It  was  with  cvidont  reluctance  that  he  left  tho  room,  but  for 
some  reason,  ho  did  not  seem  as  if  he  considered  it  prudent  to  dis- 
obey Elsie's  request,  or  rather  command.  After  he  was  gone, 
Mrs.  Groy  rose,  listened  a  moment,  and  then  softly  opened  the 
door,  which  he  had  closed  behind  him. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  waited  an  hour  or  two  V  demanded  he,  in 
angry  accents,  as  could  be  plainly  distinguished  both  by  Bessio 
and  Mrs.  Grey. 

"  I  could  wait,  but  fato  wont,"  was  tho  answer. 

Mrs.  Grey  remained  at  the  door  a  few  moments  longer,  and  lis- 
tened, then  softly  closed  it. 

"  They've  gone  to  his  room,"  said  she.  "  Now  is  your  time. 
Tho  soldiers  are  at  supper  in  tho  hall,  so  that  you  will  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  encountering  them." 

It  took  Bessie  but  a  short  time  for  preparation.  Numa  was  near 
at  hand,  waiting  for  her.  There  was  brief  time  for  the  interchange 
of  friendly  adieux  ;  a  fervent  clasp  of  hands,  and  the  words,  "  God 
bless  you,  my  child  !"  uttered  with  heartfelt  emphasis  by  Mrs. 
Grev,  and  Bessie  turned  away,  and  joined  tho  faithful  Numa. 

It  was  very  dark,  the  sky  so  cloar  in  the  morning,  being  now 
nearly  blotted  from  view  by  dark,  drifting  clouds,  through  the 
skirts  of  which,  only  now  and  then,  a  star  was  visible. 

This  was  considered  favorable,  rather  than  otherwise,  for  through 
gloom  so  dense,  even  should  any  one  chance  to  look  from  a  door 
or  a  window,  there  would  bo  little  danger  of  being  seen.  Numa 
was  familiar  with  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  with  steps  so  firm 
and  elastic  that  they  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  much 
younger  man,  while  he  cautioned  Bessie  to  keep  a  firm  hold  of  his 
ann,  he  pursued  his  way. 

They  soon  reached  the  belt  of  woodland,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  was  the  spot  where  Wilton  had  told  Bessio  he  would  wait 
for  her.  They  were  obliged  to  keep  along  the  edge  of  this  for 
some  distance,  the  trees  and  shrubbery  being  so  thick  and  tangled 
that  a  rabbit  could  havo  scarce  found  space  for  ingress. 

"A  few  rods  more  and  there's  an  opening,"  said  Numa.  "  I 
came  before  dark  and  cleared  away  a  few  straggling  branches 
which  crossed  the  path." 

At  tho  moment  he  ceased  speaking,  voices  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  looking  back,  they  behold  the  red  glaro  of  torches. 

"  My  flight  is  discovered,"  said  Bessio. 

"Never  mind;  ten  more  stops,  and  wo  shall  reach  tho  path." 

"But  if  Wilton  shouldn't  have  como?" 

"  There's  little  danger  of  that.    Here's  the  opening." 

"  Leave  me,  aird  let  me  find  my  way  alone." 

"  Not  till  I  can  loavo  you  in  as  safe  hands  as  mine." 

"  Wilton  !  Wilton  1"  cried  Bessie. 

"  I  am  here,"  was  tho  answer  to  her  call. 

He  had  heard  them  coming,  and  had  met  them  midway  in  the 
path  which  led  through  the  woods. 

"Now,  Numa,"  said  Bessio,  "you  must  return,  and  take  with 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wilton ;  "  they  may  not  havo  missed  you  yet. 
You  can  manago  to  go  back  a  short  distanco  without  being  seen, 
and  then  mingle  with  the  pursuers." 

"  Ycs — yes,"  replied  Numa;  "there'll  be  no  troublo  about  that. 
Good-night,  and  I  hope  still  to  see  the  day  when  1  shall  again  see 
a  Percival  at  the  head  of  yonder  house." 

In  a  minute  from  the  time  they  parted  with  Numa,  Wilton  and 
Bessie  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

"  Barefoot!"  said  Wilton. 

"  Close  at  hand,"  was  the  answer,  and  a  boat  shot  from  behind 
a  clump  of  tall  reeds,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath,  tho  keel 
grated  on  tho  silvery  sand. 

"  We  must  be  quick,  Bessie,  or  they'll  be  upon  us,"  said  Wil- 
ton ;  and  snatching  hor  up  in  his  arms,  he  placed  hor  in  tho  boat. 

Tho  same  moment,  was  heard  a  crash  of  brushwood,  and  the 
opposing  limbs  of  trees,  and  then  more  than  a  dozen  men,  ono 
after  the  other,  dashed  into  the  little  area.  Tho  torches  had  been 
extinguished,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  have  broken  through  the 
barrier  of  interlacing  branches,  which  had  to  bo  forcibly  turned 
aside,  or  cut  away  at  every  step. 


"  Seize  him — seize  him!  Down  with  him,  Tiger!"  exclaimed 
Withers,  speaking  to  a  large,  fierce  mastiff  which  he  had  taken 
with  him. 

The  dog  darted  forward  with  an  angry  growl,  but  tho  boat  was 
already  afloat. 

"  Eire  upon  them  !"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with  rage. 

"  But  the  lady,  sir,"  a  voice  was  heard  to  remonstrate. 

"  Who  cares  for  the  lady  1  Do  as  I  bid  you  1"  was  the  angry 
response  of  Withers. 

"  If  we  fire,  it  will  bo  at  random.    We  can't  sec  the  boat." 

"  Wait,  then — wait  a  minute.   Somo  one  is  coining  with  a  torch." 

He  had  scarce  ceased  speaking,  when  one  of  the  servants  with  a 
torch,  who  knew  where  tho  path  was,  stood  in  their  midst. 

"  Spring  forward,  and  let  its  light  fall  on  the  water,"  command- 
ed Withers,  "  and  let  those  which  were  put  out  be  relit." 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  red  glare  of  a  dozen  torches  was 
thrown  on  tho  river,  revealing  tho  fugitives.  Tho  boat  had  already 
nearly  reached  the  middlo  of  the  stream,  and  was  skimming  like 
a  bird  over  tho  waves. 

"  They  are  within  musket-shot  yet,"  said  Withers.  "  Is  there 
no  one  among  you  who  can  send  a  bullet  through  that  fellow's 
head  %" 

"  Which  ono  ?"  inquired  ono  of  the  men. 

"  The  one  at  the  right  hand.  If  you  will  do  it,  more  gold  shall 
be  counted  out  to  you  before  the  rising  of  another  sun  than  you 
were  ever  the  owner  of  in  your  life." 

"  I  could  do  it  easily,  sir,  if  the  light  of  tho  torches  wasn't  so 
unsteady." 

"  Waste  no  time  in  words.    Do  your  best." 

Tho  order  was  obeyed,  but  the  boat  still  kept  on  with  the  samo 
speed  as  before,  and  the  monotonous  dip  of  the  oars,  in  the  mo- 
mentary silence  that  ensued,  could  bo  distinctly  heard.  Withers 
uttered  a  bitter  imprecation. 

"  If  one  bullet  wont  do,  let  us  see  what  a  dozen  can  do.  Take 
true  and  steady  aim,  all  of  you,  at  him.  If  tho  girl  is  hurt,  it  wont 
bo  your  fault  nor  mine." 

As  far  as  could  be  seen  to  the  contrary,  in  tho  flickering,  uncer- 
tain light,  the  command  was  obeyed  to  tho  letter.  Not  a  singlo 
shot,  however,  took  effect,  moro  than  ono  having  been  purposely 
caused  to  swerve  by  the  hand  that  sent  it.  Had  this  not  been  so, 
there  would  have  been  little  chance  for  the  fugitives  to  escape  un- 
harmed; for  though  they  distinctly  heard  the  order  given  by  With- 
ers, the  small,  shoal  boat,  with  the  exception  of  Bessie,  left  them 
fully  exposed.  For  her  alone  thero  was  room  to  crouch  down  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  partially  screened,  though  had  not  Wilton's 
strong  arm  directed  the  movement,  she  would  have  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  share  the  danger. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  not  a  single  shot  took  effect,  more 
than  one  bullet  whistled  by,  within  a  few  inches  of  Wilton's  head, 
and  one,  after  dancing  along  tho  waves,  struck  tho  oar  which  he 
held  with  so  much  force  that  it  must  have  been  hurled  from  his 
hand  had  his  grasp  been  less  sure  and  firm. 

"  From  these  leaden  messengers,  wc  havo  nothing  moro  to  fear 
now,"  said  Wilton ;  "  for  although  the  opposite  shore,  even,  is 
hardly  at  a  safe  distance,  before  they  can  reload,  wo  shall  have 
time  to  round  yonder  point,  when  a  bold  shore  will  be  interposed 
between  us." 

"  Do  you  think  we  shall  then  bo  out  of  danger?"  asked  Bessie. 

"  They  may  pursue  us,  for  there's  a  bridge  half  a  mile  further 
up  the  stream ;  but  our  horses  are  fleet,  and  do  their  best,  we  shall 
have  a  good  start  of  them.  But  I  hardly  think  that  Withers  will 
run  the  risk  of  implicating  himself  as  far  as  that.  Some  power- 
ful, though  secret  cause,  must  have  urged  him  to  take  the  course 
he  has,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  need  all  the  cunning  and 
duplicity,  of  which  he  is  doubtless  master,  to  escape  the  reward 
he  so  richly  merits." 

A  few  more  vigorous  strokes  of  tho  oars,  and  thoy  bad  swept 
round  the  sheltering  point.  They  were  already  close  to  tho  shore, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  secured  to  the  branches  of  some  trees, 
three  horses  stood  waiting. 

"  I  hardly  need  ask  you,  Bessio,  if  it  is  your  wish  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Woodhull's,"  said  Wilton,  as  he  assisted  her  to  tho  saddle. 

"  That  is  where  I  should  certainly  like  to  go,"  she  replied ;  "  but 
if  were  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  ns  I  have  twice  failed  to  reach 
thero  when  I  imagined  I  was  fairly  on  my  way,  I  might  now  bear 
in  mind  tho  adage  that  exhorts  us  to  beware  the  third  time." 

"  Wc  will  brave  the  warning,  for  the  sake  of  your  being  with 
those  you  can  call  your  friends." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  know  the  way  V 

"1  am  to  guide  you,"  said  the  Indian  lad. 

"  Yes — he  is  to  be  our  guide,"  said  Wilton  ;  "  for  though  I 
could  find  my  way  by  daylight,  I  could  not  trust  myself  so  dark  a 
night  as  this." 

"  Have  wc  passed  the  place  yet  where  tho  bridgo  crosses  tho 
river?"  said  Bessie. 

"  No,  though  here  it  is,  right  at  hand.  After  passing  by  that, 
our  course  will  no  longer  lie  by  tho  side  of  the  river." 

Soon  afterwards,  on  attaining  a  spot  more  elevated,  they  looked 
back.  The  mansion  whence  Bessie  had  tied,  could  now  bo  des- 
cried, looming  up,  shadowy  and  indistinct,  against  the  leaden  sky ; 
while  in  an  adjoining  court,  by  the  red  and  gloomy  light  of  seve- 
ral torches,  horses  were  seen,  and  men  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

"  They  arc  preparing  to  pursue  us,"  said  Bessio. 

"  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  was  Wilton's  reply.  "  Withers 
will  do  that  in  a  solitary  place,  and  under  cover  of  night,  which  ho 
wouldn't  venture  on  in  open  day." 

They  had,  by  common  consent,  when  they  found  that  prepara- 
tion was  making  to  pursue  them,  quickened  tiro  speed  of  their 
horses,  as  much  as  the  roughness  of  the  way  would  permit.  Be- 
fore long,  however,  the  path  became  comparatively  smooth. 
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"  Do  yon  think,  Bessie,  that  you  could  ride  still  faster  ?"  said 
Wilton. 

"  Yon  shall  see,"  was  her  answer,  and  she  broke  into  a  hard 
canter,  which,  her  horse  being  naturally  the  fleetest  of  the  three, 
gave  the  others  enough  to  do  to  keep  up  with  her. 

In  a  minute  more,  there  would  he  a  turn  in  the  road,  when  the 
mansion  of  the  Percivals  could  no  longer  he  seen.  Wilton  checked 
his  horse  and  looked  hack.  The  thought  would  force  itself  upon 
him  that  the  name  of  Percival,  rather  than  Richmond,  was  the 
one  he  was  properly  entitled  to.  All  was  now  wrapt  in  gloom. 
From  one  window  alone,  shone  a  light.  Those  who  had  been  seen 
preparing  to  pursue  them,  he  well  knew  were  already  on  their  way. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  could  he  heard  crossing  the  bridge,  but  the 
sound,  muffled  and  dulled  by  the  distance,  was  more  like  the  mut- 
tering of  distant  thunder  than  the  sharp  clatter  of  steel-shod  hoofs. 

Bessie,  who  had  reined  in  her  horse,  when  she  saw  that  Wilton 
had  checked  his,  well  knew  what  the  sound  meant. 

"  Can  they  overtake  us  V  said  she. 

"  If  they  do,  they  will  have  to  heat  a  good  mile  first.    Will  they 
not?''  said  Wilton,  appealing  to  their  youthful  guide. 
"  More  than  that,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Very  likely,  for  I  find  that  the  road,  since  the  last  turn,  again 
lies  parallel  with  the  river,  so  that  the  sound  made  by  their  cross- 
ing the  bridge  had  a  shorter  distance  to  travel  than  they  will 
have." 

Once  more  urging  their  horses  to  their  former  speed,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  silence. 

"  Wo  had  bettor  go  more  slowly  now,"  said  Wilton,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  something  over  half  an  hour.  "  You,  Bessie,  as  well 
as  the  horses,  will  give  out  at  this  rate." 

"I  could  do  very  well  still  longer,"  she  replied;  "but  if  I  mis- 
take not,  my  horse  begins  to  droop." 

They  listened.  Not  a  sound,  save  the  low  moaning  of  the 
wind,  could  be  heard. 

"  Even  if  they  have  lessened  the  space  between  us,"  said  Wil- 
ton,— "  which  I  hardly  think  they  have, — we  shall  gain  nothing  by 
tiring  our  horses." 

"  We  shall  soon  come  to  a  place  where  two  roads  meet,  which 
will  perplex  our  pursuers,"  said  the  guide. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach  Mrs.  Woodhull':  1"  in- 
quired Bessie. 

"An  hour." 

"  Do  you  mean  if  we  go  no  aster  than  we  do  now  *" 
"Yes — I  think  we  can." 

"By  that  time  it  will  be  twelve  o'clock,"  said  Wilton. 

"No  matter,"  remarked  Bessie.  "  Mrs.  Woodhull,  if  you  claim 
admission  in  my  name,  will  hardly  refuso  your  request,  though  it 
should  be  at  an  unseasonable  hour." 

It  did  not  exceed  the  time  mentioned  by  Harefoot  when  they 
were  at  Mrs.  Woodhull's  door.  It  was  well  that  they  arrived  as 
soon  as  they  did,  for  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  they  were  be- 
neath the  sheltering  roof,  from  the  clouds,  which  for  the  last  half 
hour  had  been  rapidly  condensing,  tho  rain  commenced  descend- 
ing in  torrents. 

CHAPTER  XVTI. 
a  stranger's  warning. 

For  three  months  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  General 
Wilkinson  to  dislodge  a  detachment  of  the  British,  who  had  forti- 
fied themselves  at  La  Colle  Mill,  there  was  no  hostile  movement 
of  the  armies  of  either  nation. 

This  repose  of  arms  gave  the  American  officers  abundant  leisure 
for  relaxation  and  social  intercourse,  and  such  pursuits  as  were 
most  congenial.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Mrs.  Hamlen,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  her  brother  (Mr.  Grosvenor)  and  his  daugh- 
ter, consented  to  make  them  a  visit.  Bcssio,  of  course,  accompa- 
nied her  mother,  and  Wilton  was  stationed  so  near  by  as  to  be 
able  frequently  to  enjoy  with  them  a  social  evoning.  Scdlcy  Aus- 
tin, too,  having,  at  the  head  of  his  company  under  General  Jack- 
son, acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  highly  honorablo  to  himself,  in 
the  series  of  engagements  which  took  place  with  tho  Creek  In- 
dians, came  to  the  North,  giving  his  friends  a  pleasant  surprise,  to 
rest  on  his  laurels  and  recruit  his  health. 

But  May  had  now  come,  and  this  golden  episode  in  tho  heart- 
history  of  Wilton  and  Sedley  and  the  two  fair  cousins  to  whom 
they  wero  betrothed,  was  near  its  close.  In  a  day  or  two,  Wilton 
expected  to  join  the  army  of  General  Brown,  and  a  week  or  two 
later,  Sedley  was  to  return  to  the  South. 

The  day  was  so  bright,  balmy  nnd  delicious  that  May  seemed 
no  longer  a  myth,  hut  the  dainty-footed,  flower-crowned  goddess 
celebrated  in  song.  Wilton  and  Sedley  were  both  expected  at  the 
farm-house  by  five  o'clock.  It  was  already  three ;  and  while  Mr. 
Grosvenor  and  Mrs.  Hamlen  sat  together  enjoying  a  quiet  chat.Edith 
and  Bessie  wandered  away  some  distance  from  the  house  to  a  small 
and  nearly  circular  bay,  for  its  green  borders  approximated  so  nearly 
at  the  point  where  its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  Lake  Champlain 
that  it  had  often  been  a  pleasant  pastime  for  them,  when  they  were 
children,  to  toss  flowers  across  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  turf  was  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet,  and  the  delicate  sprays 
of  some  willows,  which  grew  near  the  water's  edge,  drooped  so 
low  as,  when  swayed  by  a  gush  of  the  sweet  May  air,  to  brush  tho 
sparkles  from  the  dancing  waves.  But  these  graceful  willows  did 
not  all  press  so  closely  to  the  waters  of  the  little  bay.  At  one 
point,  where  a  grape-vine  had  woven  itself  among  their  branches, 
they  curved  back  so  as  form  a  little  sylvan  bower,  where  the  white 
blooms  of  the  wild  strawberry  and  the  large  purple  violets  were 
earliest  found. 

Here  Edith  and  Bessie,  after  their  long  walk,  sat  listening  to  the 
silvery  murmur  of  the  ripples  that  broke  almost  at  their  feet,  and 


watching  the  interweaving  and  capricious  play  of  sunshine  and 
shadow  which  fell  among  them.  It  was  not  strange  that  footsteps 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  willows,  though  firmly  planted,  should 
have  been  so  muffled  by  the  soft  and  yielding  turf  as  not  to  be 
heard.  When  they  paused,  and  a  small  though  toil  hardened 
hand  clutched  a  portion  of  the  feathery  foliage  and  held  it  aside, 
and  through  the  opening  thus  made,  a  pair  of  keen,  almost  fierce- 
looking  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  they  still  remained  unconscious 
that  nny  one  was  near.  No  wonder,  then,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,  that  they  wore  alarmed  when 
an  unfamiliar  voice,  scarce  three  yards  distant,  spoke  to  them. 

"  Tho  name  of  one  of  you  is  Bessie  Hamlen  ?"  it  said. 

They  both  started  to  their  feet.  It  was  a  woman's  face  which 
was  peering  at  them  so  earnestly  between  the  willow  boughs,  and 
when  they  saw  this,  their  fears  were  somewhat  relieved. 

She  repeated  her  question. 

"  One  of  you  is  Bessie  Hamlen  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edith,  who  stood  a  little  in  advnncc  of  Bessie. 

"  Which  V 

"  I  am  the  one  you  inquire  for,"  said  Bessie,  stepping  forward. 

The  woman  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  looked  at 
her  very  earnostly.  As  she  stood  regarding  her,  Bessie  and  Edith 
examined  her  in  return.  She  appeared  to  be  about  forty,  and  was 
eoancly  though  decently  clad.  She  was  not  tall,  and  she  seemed 
shorter  than  she  really  was,  her  form  being  rather  full,  with  that 
appearance  of  compactness  which  is  imparted  by  severe  toil,  when 
tho  health  and  muscular  powers  are  such  as  not  to  sink  beneath 
tho  burden.  Her  features  were  well  cut,  though  her  countenance 
was  crossed  by  many  of  those  harsher  lines  planted  by  a  constant 
tax  on  tho  physical  rather  than  the  mental  energies. 

"  You  will  hardly  be  willing  to  believe  me,"  said  she,  when,  at 
last,  she  appeared  satisfied  with  her  scrutiny,  "  but  the  time  has 
been  when  I  was  as  handsome  as  you  are." 

"  I've  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  voice  and 
manner  which  could  not  make  tho  woman  doubt  her  sincerity. 

Her  swarthy  brow  flushed,  and  a  faint  smilo  flitted  across  her 
features. 

"I  came  to  upbraid  you,"  said  she,  "  but  I  shall  now  only  warn 

you." 

"  Of  what  f" 

"  Never  to  bo  the  bride  of  Ishmael  Withers." 

"  You  hardly  need  warn  me  against  that." 

"  I  thought  you  wero  going  to  be  married  to  him." 

"  No,  never,  with  my  own  consent." 

"  Then  he  lied  to  mo." 

"  Why  should  you  feel  so  much  interested  about  me  as  to  wish 
to  warn  mo  against  marrying  him  ?" 

"It  wasn't  that  I  cared  for  ymi  that  I  came  hero  to  warn  you. 
Once  I  was  to  have  been  his  bride.  He  was  then  Mr.  Percival's 
steward.  When  lie  came  to  be  master  instead  of  steward,  he 
spumed  me.  It  was  then  that  I  made  a  vow  that  no  wife  of  his 
should  ever  pass  the  threshold  of  the  princely  mansion  where  / 
should  now  be  mistress.  No  one  knows — no  one  can  ever  know — 
the  bitterness  which,  sinco  then,  I  have  carried  with  mo  locked  up 
in  my  heart." 

"  That,  then,  is  what  made  yon  como  here  V  said  Edith. 

"  It  did,  though,  at  tho  same  time,  I  had  a  longing  to  look  on  a 
face  which  ho  told  mo  was  the  handsomest  and  the  sweetest  that 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  I  thought  he  said  it  to  torment  me. 
But  she  has  a  sweet  face — one  that  almost  any  one  might  love." 

"  But  this  Withers — he  is  very  ill-looking,  as  I  have  been  told," 
said  Edith.    "  How  could  you  love  Aim  T" 

"  I  thought  him  good  then.  It  was  before  his  vile  and  evil  pas- 
sions had  set  their  mark  upon  him.  His  serpent  nature  had  not 
shown  itself.  He  did  not  fawn  anil  crawl,  nnd  almost  partake  so 
far  of  the  curse  as  to  eat  dust  like  one." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  bent  down  and  looked  earnestly 
forward. 

"  What  do  you  see  V  said  Edith. 

"  Some  young  gentlemen  are  coming.  I  am  no  fitting  company 
for  you  or  them.  Farewell." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  what  the  girls  said  in  reply,  she  turned 
away  just  as  Wilton  and  Sedley,  who  had  arrived  sooner  than  was 
anticipated,  approached  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  willows.  She 
turned  away,  but  this  was  only  a  ruse,  for  she  experienced  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  witness  tho  meeting  between  the  maidens 
and  the  young  men  who  had  just  arrived.  She  saw  Bessie's  face 
brighten  as  she  bounded  forward  to  the  side  of  him  who  first 
entered  the  enclosure. 

"  How  could  you  know  that  we  were  here,  Wilton  ?"  said  she. 

"  We  didn't  know  ;  we  only  suspected." 

"  We  supposed  you  would  naturally  be  attracted  to  what  we 
knew  was  a  favorite  haunt,"  said  Sedley.  "  Besides,  while  yet  at 
a  distance,  wc  heard  voices." 

"  One  of  which,  we  thought,  belonged  to  neither  ot  you,"  re- 
marked Wilton.    "  We  expected  to  find  some  one  with  you." 

"  We  must  have  been  mistaken/'  said  Sedley. 

"  No,  you  were  not,"  replied  Edith.  "  Some  one  mm  horc.  She 
left  at  the  moment  you  came." 

"  Who  was  it  V  inquired  Wilton. 

"  She  was  a  stranger,"  replied  Bessie.  "  Wc  neither  knew  her 
name,  whence  she  came,  nor  where  she  was  going." 

"  I  intended,"  said  Edith,  "  to  invite  her  to  go  home  with  us, 
nnd  remain  all  night,  if  her  own  home  was  distant,  but  when  she 
saw  you  coming,  she  hurried  away." 

"  Wilton,  you  look  sad,"  said  Bessie.  "  Has  anything  unpleas- 
ant happened  to  you  I" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Cavendish  and  Weston,  two  of  my  young 
associates,"  he  replied.  "  They  have  both  fought  by  my  side,  and 
I  was  near  Cavendish  when  he  full.    Sedley  and  I  had  occasion  to 


pass  the  place  to-day,  where  they,  and  many  others  who  fell  with 
them,  now  rest.  They  lie  side  by  side  in  a  sweet,  sequestered  spot, 
something  like  this.     Early  flowers  were  blooming  on  their 

graves." 

"I  wish  you  had  been  there,  both  of  yon,"  said  Sedley,  "to 
have  heard  Wilton  repeat  that  beautiful  ode  by  Collins.  It  was 
always  a  favorite,  but  I  never  realized  half  its  beauty  before.  The 
lovely  images  which  it  brings  up  throws  snch  a  charm  around 
the  spot  of  the  warrior's  last  repose,  that,  while  I  listened,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  theirs  was  a  happy,  almost  enviable  lot." 

"I  wish  we  had  been  there,"  said  Edith.  "As  wo  were  not, 
Wilton  must  recite  tho  ode  for  us.  It  is  some  time  since  1  read 
it,  and  I  am  unable  to  recall  it  to  mind  fully." 

"  Yes — do,  Wilton,"  said  Bessie. 

Wilton  had  one  of  those  deep,  mellow  voices,  full  of  pathos, 
which  searches  out  and  brings  to  view  those  finer  and  more 
subtile  traits  of  fancy  and  feeling  which  could  hardly  havo  been 
realized  so  fully  had  tho  poem  been  read  in  tho  closet.  A 
spell  seemed  thrown  around  them,  as  they  listened  to  the  perfect 
intonation  and  rich  modulations  of  his  voice  as  he  recited  the  ode  : 

"  How  sleep  the  brave  who  link  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod, 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

"  I)y  fairy  hands  their  knell  Is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there!" 

The  woman,  who,  unbeknown  to  them,  had  stood  looking 
through  tho  willows,  when  he  had  finished,  turned  away. 

"  She  did  not  deceive  me,"  she  murmured  to  herself.  "  She 
had  rather  marry  the  poor  soldier  with  his  handsome  face,  than 
tho  rich  villain  with  his  handsome  house.  It  may  be  that  the 
handsome  soldier  and  the  princely  mansion  will,  one  day,  both 
be  hers." 

That  evening,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Wilton  bade  them  all  farewell, 
not  expecting  to  meet  them  again  for  a  number  of  months. 
[to  be  contihdbd.] 


ROBBER  TRIBES  IPC  INDIA. 

The  Punjaub  frontier,  in  the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  hat 
for  a  long  time  !>ccn  infested  by  robl>cr  clans,  who,  dwelling  in 
miserable  villages  among  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  have  until  re- 
cently bade  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  British  government  to 
arrest  their  career  of  robbery.  Recently,  a  band  of  these  outlaws 
descended  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  after  murdering 
nineteen  peasants,  carried  oft"  a  considerable  amount  of  property. 
The  English  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  ncighl>orhood  there- 
fore resolved  to  try  a  new  expedient,  rather  than  to  advance  against 
them  as  heretofore,  in  force.  He  established  a  strict  blockade, 
stopped  their  trade,  seized  their  supply  of  salt,  caught  a  chief  or 
two,  and  all  their  bullocks,  and  waited  for  distress  to  do  its  work. 
The  tribe  submitted.  They  possess  much  wood  on  their  bleak 
hills  ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  bring  in  fifteen  thousand  maundi 
of  firewood,  and  stack  it  on  the  scene  of  the  murder.  The  savages 
found  the  labor  almost  intolerable.  They  pleaded  for  permission 
to  pay  in  cash,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and  for  three  months 
the  tribe  must  work  like  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
works.  The  wood  was  saleable  in  Kohat,  so  that  they  are  paving 
the  debt  both  in  person  and  in  property,  and  with  interest.  When 
this  task  is  complete,  the  chiefs  must  tic  ransomed.  This  is  a 
point  of  honor,  and  the  ransom,  like  the  fine,  must  be  worked  out. 
The  lesson  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.  While  the  clans  have 
gained  the  plunder  of  a  few  houses  and  the  pleasure  which  may 
accrue  from  nineteen  successive  murders,  they  have  lost  their  chief 
and  all  their  cattle,  three  thousand  rupees,  and  the  severe  labor  oi 
three  long  months. — United  Stales  Gazette. 


FINDING  MONEY  IN  EGYPT. 

A  villager  lately  found  some  money  in  the  bank  of  the  Nile  by 
accident,  but  not  by  happy  accident ;  for  what  is  good  fortune  in 
the  West,  is  a  misfortune  in  the  East,  so  reversed  is  the  order  of 
things  in  the  latter.  The  villager  was  in  a  lioat,  with  three  others, 
and  mnning  their  boat  into  the  bank  of  the  river,  stove  in  an 
earthen  jar  bnried  in  the  soil  and  containing  money.  Three  of 
the  trovers  took  some  ;  the  fourth,  being  a  cautious  man,  and  hav- 
ing his  doubts  as  to  the  consequences,  did  not.  The  circumstance, 
of  course,  eamo  to  tho  cars  of  the  nearest  governor,  and  the  men 
wero  all  put  in  prison.  First,  they  were  all  bastinadoed  for  keep- 
ing tho  thing  from  him ;  and  next,  because  they  did  not  produce 
as  much  as  tho  governor  considered  they  must  have  taken.  The 
poor  follows  gave  up  all ;  but  why  should  the  governor  beliovo 
they  had  given  up  all,  or  that  one  of  them  hud  taken  none  ?  A 
little  more  beating  and  a  little  more  imprisonment  had  the  desired 
effect  of  producing  more  money,  the  unlucky  finders  being  glad 
to  take  some  from  their  own  stores  at  home,  Injsidcs  what  they  had 
taken  from  the  accursed  Jar  in  the  bank,  to  satisfy  the  hungry 
and  cautious  governor. —  G.  T.  Lowth's  Egypt. 


A  MORAL  WELL  POINTED. 

Sophronins,  a  wise  teacher,  would  not  permit  his  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters  to  associato  with  those  whose  conduct  was  not 
pure  and  upright.  "  Dear  father,"  said  the  gentle  Eulalia  to  him 
one  day  when  he  forbade  her,  in  company  with  her  brother,  to  visit 
tho  volatile  Lueinda,  "you  must  think  us  very  childish  if  you 
imagino  we  would  l>c  exposed  to  danger  by  it."  The  father  took 
in  silence  a  dead  coal  from  the  hearth  and  reached  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter. "  It  will  not  burn  you,  my  child  ;  take  it."  She  did  so,  and 
behold,  her  delicate  white  hand  was  soiled  and  blackened,  and,  as 
it  chanced,  her  white  dress,  too.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
handling  coals — even  if  they  do  not  burn,  they  blacken.  So  it  if 
with  the  company  of  the  vicious. — lltrvey. 


Decision  of  Character. — Without  it  no  man  or  woman  is 
ever  worth  a  button,  nor  ever  can  be.  Without  a  man  becomes  at 
once  a  good-natured  nobody;  the  poverty-stricken  possessor  of 
hut  one  solitary  principle — that  of  obliging  everybody  under  the 
sun  merely  for  the  asking. 
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PRINCE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 

The  good  looking  young  man, 
whose  portrait,  engraved  from  a  pho- 
tograph, faces  us  on  this  page,  is 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
an  object  of  some  interest  just  at 
present,  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
affianced  to  the  Princess  Royal  ot 
England,  to  whom  he  is  to  be  married 
about  a  twelvemonth  hence.  These 
princely  marriage*  are  rarely  affairs 
of  the  heart,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
being  merely  the  figures  moved  by 
statesmen  on  the  great  chessboard  ot 
politics.  Yet  these  alliances  arc  some- 
timos  not  purely  dictated  by  policy, 
but  are  also  affairs  of  the  heart.  We 
believe  that  the  union  of  Prince  Al- 
bert and  Queen  Victoria  was  a  love- 
match  ;  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  Countess  do  Montijo  certainly 
was,  for  it  brought  him  no  political 
strength.  The  engagement  between 
their  prince  and  the  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  very  favorably  received  by 
the  Prussian  courtiers  and  people. 
They  see  in  it  another  tie  to  a  coun- 
try whose  name  is  powerful  no  less 
for  its  strength  than  its  integrity. 
They  boast  of  the  virtue,  uprightness 
and  honor  of  the  prince  who  is  now 
the  suitor ;  they  laud  the  princess 
royal,  and  heap  compliment  upon  all 
who  strove  to  bring  about  the  union. 
With  the  Prussians,  the  idea  of  this 
alliance  causes  quite  a  rage ;  with 
Britons,  such  matters  are  treated  in  a 
different  way.  The  fire  of  the  Ger- 
man is  lost  in  the  cold  calculations  ot 
the  Englishman,  who  resolves  most 
matters  to  a  condition  of  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  ;  and  so  soon  as 
the  proposition  is  put  forward  that  the 
royalty  of  England  be  further  alloyed 
by  the  royalty  of  Prussia,  argues  that 
as  Prince  Albeit  brought  nothing  in 
with  him,  the  princess  royal  should 
tako  nothing  out  with  her.  These 
notions  may  be  very  mundane  and 
coarse,  but  upon  these  points  we  arc 
not  at  present  expatiating.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  us  here  to  state  facts.  An- 
other order  of  the  public  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  future  bearing  of  the 
union  ;  they  fear  lest  the  low  political 
morality  of  Prussia  embroil  the  Eng- 
lish in  disturbances  neither  necessary 
nor  advantageous.  These,  however, 
are  counterpoised  by  those  who  believe 
that  if  the  princess  royal  be  united  to 
Prince  Frederick  William,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  two  countries  will  be 
more  congenial,  and  the  reasons  for  a 
peaceful  and  unanimous  policy  more 
urgent.  In  short,  the  opinions  of 
England  arc  so  evenly  balanced  that, 
as  a  whole,  she  will  neither  be  san- 
guine nor  sorrowful.  But  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  the  matter  is  regard- 
ed 6imply  with  curiosity;  for,  fortu- 
nately, the  marriages  and  divorces  of 

royal  families  do  not  concern  us  in  the  least.  We  sympathize  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  crowned  heads  only  as  they  are  members 
of  the  same  human  family,  rank  being  with  us  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 


WARWICK  CASTLE,  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  AVON. 

We  recently  presented  our  readers  with  a  view  of  this  famous 
old  castle  as  it  appeared  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  feudal  times, 
and  we  now  sketch  it  in  its  present  condition,  with  its  towers  rising 
above  the  wooded  shores  of  the  classic  Avon.  The  point  of  view 
from  which  our  sketch  is  taken  is  a  favorite  one  with  artists,  as 
they  have  here  a  charming  landscape  with  all  the  features  arranged 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  history  of  the  old  pile  is  quite  interest- 
ing.   Warwick  Castle  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 


PRINCE  WILLIAM  OF  PRUSSIA. 


some  eight  miles  from  Stratford.  The  era  ot  its  first  erection  is 
doubtful ;  and  Dugdale,  though  he  speaks  but  doubtfully,  from 
the  authority  of  Rous,  ascribes  it  to  a  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
who,  according  to  that  monk,  in  the  year  915  caused  the  dungeon 
to  be  made,  which  was  a  strong  tower,  raised  on  a  high  artificial 
mount  of  earth,  near  the  river.  "  It  appears,"  says  the  author  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Greville,"  "  by  Domesday  Book, 
that  the  castle  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  as  a  special  stronghold  for  the  defence  of  the  mid- 
land parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  Turkill  was  governor  thereof 
for  the  king."  Some  remains  of  this  ancient  work  were  visible  in 
Dugdale's  time ;  the  mount  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of 
the  present  castle.  At  the  conquest,  William  employed  Turkill 
de  Warwick  to  enlarge  and  fortify  it ;  for  which  purpose  four 


(Rous  says  twenty-six)  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  monks  of  Coventry  were 
destroyed ;  but  on  its  completion,  he 
entrusted  it  to  the  custody  of  Henry 
de  Newburgh,  his  countryman,  whom 
he  created  Earl  of  Warwick.  George 
Plantagcnet,  created  Earl  of  Warwick 
by  his  brother  Edward  tho  Fourth, 
resided  here,  and  began  to  strengthen 
and  beautify  this  castle,  and  proposed 
many  magnificent  improvements  ;  but 
being  prevented  by  his  imprisonment 
and  death,  it  came  to  his  son  Edward, 
during  whose  minority  John  Hugford 
was  appointed  constable  ;  and  in  the 
second  of  Richard  the  Third,  Hum- 
phrey Beaufo,  his  son-in-law,  was 
joined  with  him  in  that  charge.  From 
this  time  it  continued  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  ;  but  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  tho  first  year  of  his  reign, 
advanced  John  Dudley  to  the  earldom 
of  Warwick,  granting  him  this  castle, 
with  divers  lands  which  had  belonged 
to  the  former  carls.  All  these,  on  his 
attainder  escheated  to  the  crown, 
were,  by  the  favor  of  Queen  Eliza- 
l>cth,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign, 
granted,  with  the  title,  to  Ambrose, 
bis  son ;  he  dying  without  issue,  it 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  there  rest- 
ed till  the  second  year  of  James  the 
First,  when  that  king  granted  it  in 
fee  to  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Kut.,  whom 
he  afterwards  created  a  baron.  The 
castle  then  being  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  the  strongest  part  serving 
for  the  county  gaol,  Sir  Fulk  expend- 
ed j£20,OUO  in  its  reparation  and  em- 
bellishment. From  him  it  descended 
to  Francis,  created  Earl  Brooke,  of 
Warwick  Castle,  in  the  twentieth  of 
George  the  Second,  and  Earl  of  War- 
wick on  the  27th  of  November,  1759. 
In  the  civil  war  it  was  made  a  garri- 
son for  the  parliament  by  Lord 
Brooke,  and  besieged  by  Lord  North- 
ampton in  1642,  who  surprised  tho 
artillery  and  ammunition  bringing 
down  from  London  for  its  defence. 
It  was  then  commanded  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Peito,  who,  though  he  had  only 
one  small  piece  of  ordnance  and  a  few 
muskets,  defended  it  sixteen  days, 
until  it  was  relieved  by  Lord  Brooke. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  E<lge  Hill 
were  confined  here.  Robert,  Lord 
Brooke,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  much  embellished  the  whole 
building,  and  particularly  fitted  up 
the  state  apartments.  The  rock  on 
which  this  castle  stands  is  forty  feet 
higher  than  the  Avon ;  but  on  the 
south  side,  it  is  even  with  the  town. 
From  tho  terrace  there  is  a  beautiful 
prospect.  The  rooms  are  adorned 
with  many  original  paintings  by  Van- 
dyke, and  there  is  one  apartment  not 
inferior  to  any  in  the  royal  palaces. 
Across  the  river,  near  the  Castle 
Bridge,  is  a  stone-work  dam,  where 
the  water  falls  over  it  as  a  cascade,  under  the  castle  walls.  War- 
wick Castle,  among  many  other  objects  of  interest,  contains  a  most 
magnificent  marble  bacchanalian  vase,  of  astonishing  dimensions, 
it  being  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-one  in  circumference, 
which  is  encircled  on  the  outside  with  fruit  leaves  and  branches  of 
the  vine,  the  latter  being  entwined  so  as  to  form  two  massive  han- 
dles with  grotesque  masks  at  the  end  of  each ;  the  whole  being  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  vase.  This  unique  spe- 
cimen of  ancient  sculpture  was  discovered  in  the  baths  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian,  and  presented  by  the  Queen  of  Naples  to  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  British  ambassador  at  that  court,  by  whom  it  was 
forwarded  as  a  present  to  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  erected  a 
splendid  greenhouse  for  its  reception.  This  fine  old  feudal  castle 
is  an  object  of  interest  to  all  travellers  in  England. 
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pVritten  fur  IJallou's  Pictorial.] 
TIIK  OLD  M  ILL  WHBEIk 

BY  MIKm  A.  PI'tllVAOB. 


There's  music  in  the  glen, 

Where  the  bright  water  ttw^es, 

As  the  rocky  ihelf  it  crosses, 

With  a  never-ending  song 

Thut  the  echoing  hills  prolong, 
Anil  give  back  again  and  agala. 

From  the  dam  on  the  hlU 

Pours  the  white  wave  at  will. 
Bat  the  old  mill  wheel  stands  still. 

There's  a.  rushing  In  the  glen— 

A  movement  of  life 

In  the  wild  waters'  strife. 

In  the  taring  of  the  trees 

In  the  arms  of  the  breeze. 
That  shaken  them  again  and  again ; 

There's  life  and  there's  will, 

The  deep  gorge  to  fill, 
Itut  the  old  mill  wheel  stands  still. 

There's  sunshine  in  the  glen — 

It  glitters  on  the  branehe-s 

On  the  white  wave  as  it  launches 

Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 

Or  an  avalanche  of  snow 
Iver  faffing,  falling,  falling— but  then 

Though  the.  pleasant  sunbeams  fill 

The  gorge  beneath  the  hill. 
Black  and  cold  stand.*  the  wheel  of  the  mill. 

It  stands  a  thing  apart— 

A  shadow  in  the  brightness 

A  spectro  in  the.  lightness, 

Amidst  the  music  dumb 

lu  the  sunbeams  black  and  numb;— 
IJkw  a  sorrow-stricken  heart, 

That  no  pulses  ever  thrill, 

That  no  joys  of  life  can  fill, 
So  the  old  mill-wheel  stands  still. 


[Written  for  Bollou's  Pictorial.] 

OUR  ALLIE. 

1IT  ELLA  DAVIS. 

TnBiin  never  TO  bat  one  such  child  as  Alice  Leigh  ton,  and  we 
who  have  known  her  from  her  babyhood,  numbered  among  our 
everyday  blessing!  of  free  air  and  sunshine  and  showers,  always 
**  our  Allie."  She  was  not  a  beautiful  child,  as  artists  count  love- 
liness. No  golden  curls  imprisoned  the  sunbeams,  or  brilliant 
lips  tcmptod  the  stranger's  kiss — "  to  common  eyes  a  common 
child," — to  us  a  child-angel  was  our  Allie,  whose  life  was  a  new 
evangel.  To  havo  seen  her,  sitting  in  some  hidden  corner  of  a 
crowded  room,  one  might  carelessly  have  passed  by  the  little 
drooping  form,  and  dull,  colorless  cheek,  unless,  indeed,  some 
chance  word  started  her  into  life  and  interest ;  then  the  soul-lit 
glance  of  those  large,  earnest  gray  eyes,  with  their  dark,  heavy 
fringes,  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  blue  veins  on  that  broad, 
calm  brow,  would  defy  forgetfulness. 

No  ono  at  whom  Allie  ever  looked  with  those  mirror-like,  truth- 
telling  eyes  of  hers,  ever  did  forget  her.  And  it  was  thus  Mark 
Lee,  our  minister's  son,  first  saw  her,  when  she  was  but  a  tiny 
child,  and  he  a  youth  in  the  first  flush  of  early  manhood.  It  is 
true,  he  had  often  before,  on  his  way  to  college  at  morning,  passed 
a  little  pale  child,  carrying  a  store  of  books,  and  on  Sunday  re- 
cognized the  same  wan  face,  rendered  more  wax-like  under  the 
deep  black  of  the  mourning  dress,  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
Widow  Leighton's  pew  ;  but  it  was  at  the  children's  gathering  at 
his  lather's  house,  he  first  suit  our  Allie  as  she  was.  He  was  pass- 
ing her  low  seat,  when  something  he  said,  but  a  sentence  carelessly 
uttered,  waked  an  echo  in  the  depth  of  her  soul,  and  for  a  moment 
those  heavy  lids  unveiled  their  treasures,  and  she  met  his  glance. 
From  that  time  Mark  knew  our  Allie,  or  I  should  say  he  began  to 
learn  her;  for  all  the  strange  contradiction  of  her  wondronsly 
blended  nature,  still  attuned  to  its  own  perfect  harmony,  one  could 
only  learn  gradually.  Her  shrinking  sensitiveness  to  slight,  of 
tone  or  look,  and  her  modest,  firm  confidence  of  action  when  re- 
sponsibility rested  upon  her;  her  childlike  innocence  and  win- 
■omcness  that  caressed  its  way  to  our  hearts  ;  and  her  marvellous 
womanliness,  giving  a  quaint,  odd  propriety  to  her  little  old- 
fashioned  ways,  were  only  to  be  reconciled  by  those  who  knew  and 
loved  her.  And  thoy  trembled  as  they  studied  her;  for  in  the  low 
tones  of  her  sweet  voice,  the  quick  coming  of  the  rosy  blood  to 
the  pale  cheek,  and  the  tear  that  a  word  might  call  to  the  soft  eyes, 
were  "  woman's  tenderness — how  soon  her  woe." 

Allio  had  few  playmates  among  the  children,  for  though  sho 
was  always  gentlo  and  kind  with  them,  and  lovod  to  watch  them 
in  their  sports,  sho  rarely  joined  them.  When  they  romped  and 
shouted  on  the  green,  sho  chose  her  cool,  shady  seat  under  the  old 
oak  ;  where,  in  breathing  the  fragrant  air  and  pleasant  sunshine, 
listening  dreamily  to  tho  melody  of  birds,  the  silvery  rustling  of 
leaves  and  tho  laughter  of  childish,  merry  voices,  she  traced  tho 
blended  shadows  of  the  wind-stirred  leaves  on  the  long  grass  with 
tho  sun-Hecks  peeping  between,  unconsciously  daguerreotyping  on 
her  heart  refreshing  sights  and  sounds  that  memory  in  after  days 
would  give  back  to  obscure  tho  sterner  realities  of  tho  present.  If 
a  garland  wero  to  bo  woven,  a  knot  of  daisies  and  buttercups  to  bo 
tied,  or  a  little  hand  or  foot,  wounded  by  a  thorn,  to  be  bound  up, 
no  one  could  do  it  half  60  well  as  Allie  Leighton. 

They  all  loved  her,  and  were  proud  to  be  her  friends,  but  when 
she  bade  them  "good-by,"  and  came  slowly  over  the  meadow  to- 
ward home,  they  all  seemed  to  think  it  better  she  should  be  alone, 


for  thev  would  say,  as  they  saw  her  at  the  east  window  peeping 
out  between  the  heavy  honey-suckle  clusters,  "  Allie  is  resting,  she 
so  soon  gets  tired." 

Mark  Lee  wasn't  a  child  though — so  very  often,  after  that  mo- 
morable  evening,  he  found  his  way  to  the  Widow  Leighton's  cot- 
tage, and  a  pretty  picture  Allie  and  he  made,  as  they  bent  to- 
gether over  the  samo  book  or  slate,  his  well-developed,  manly 
form  contrasting  finely  with  the  fairy-like  fragileness  of  her  sym- 
metry, and  the  calm  mildness  of  his  clear  blue  eye,  with  the  eager, 
wondering  restlessness  of  hers,  for  Allie  often  found  her  school- 
tasks  wearisome  enough,  till  Mark's  careful,  patient  renderings  and 
gentle  teachings  rolled  some  great  stone  of  difficulty  from  her 
path.  Then  how  lightly  her  low  laugh  rang  out  as  her  bright  face 
met  bis  look  of  earnest  love  so  fully,  so  frankly ;  for  it  was  but  a 
child's  gratitude  that  beamed  from  her  eyes,  a  sister's  love  for  a 
dear  brother  that  looked  out  from  their  clear  depths,  so  purely  that 
angels  might  have  smiled  on  it. 

How  often  in  her  artless  innocence,  and  how  thankfully,  Allie 
spoke  of  "  dear  Mark's  kindness  in  devoting  so  many  evenings  to 
her,  it  must  be  so  dull,  so  wearisome  for  him."  Little  knew  she 
of  the  rich  reward  he  reaped  even  while  he  sowed,  as  ho  took  so 
often  her  tiny  hand  in  his  and  liugered,  teaching  her  school-tasks, 
and  conning  the  while — all  unconsciously — for  himself  a  bitter  life- 
lesson,  with  the  small  white  fingers  almost  enveloped  in  his  own. 
In  the  changeful  light  of  her  speaking  eyes,  the  gleaming  of  her 
sunlit  hair,  the  touch  of  her  childish  hand,  the  tones  of  her  well- 
known  voice,  and  the  sound  of  her  light  footfall,  were  a  soul-thrill- 
ing charm  to  him  ;  her  very  presence  was  a  fount  of  happiness,  so 
quiet  and  calm  that  ho  could  not  but  drink  often  of  its.  thirst-crea- 
ting waters.  Little,  indeed,  dreamed  sho  of  the  priceless  treasure 
her  briny  was  to  him. 

Allio  seldom  now  carried  the  store  of  books  herself.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Mark  was  often  near  the  gate  when  his  little  friend 
came  out  at  morning,  and  the  evening  found  him  always  making 
smooth  the  rough  paths  of  learning  for  her.  Very  often  on  the 
weekly  holiday  Mark's  carriage  waited  at  tho  door  till  Allio,  in 
her  spotless  sunbonnct  and  snowy  dress — for  white  was  a  fancy  of 
hers  and  they  indulged  her  in  it — appeared  on  the  door-stone,  her 
littlo  basket  swinging  on  her  arm,  already  equipped  for  a  day's 
journey. 

Willi  a  laughing  good-by,  ho  lifted  tho  small,  light  figure  to  its 
scat,  and  springing  up  beside  it,  they  rolled  away  over  tho  hill. 
Mark  always  knew  where  the  ripest,  sweetest  berries  grew,  and 
when  the  lake  was  most  thickly  strewn  with  the  Lotus  lilies  ;  may- 
hap, he  knew  too  when  Allie  was  most  herself,  and  would  chatter 
away  unrestrained,  tolling  all  those  childish  fancies,  to  the  car 
alone  that  best  loved  to  hear  them,  away  in  the  strawberry  mead- 
ow kneeling  over  the  low  vines,  hor  little  sunbonnct  thrown  back 
from  her  pure  brow,  shading  to  a  darker  hue  her  brown  hair,  her 
cheek  flushed  with  the  sun's  kiss,  and  the  excitement  of  pleasure, 
and  her  glorious  eyas  so  fearlessly  meeting  his,  for  ho  had  often 
seen  her  thus  ;  or,  gliding  over  the  lake's  still  bosom,  strewn  with 
the  broad  green  leaves,  and  starred  by  the  snowy  blossoms,  their 
perfume  rising  like  an  incense  about  her,  with  those  tiny  hands 
outstretched,  eagerly  grasping  for  her  treasures,  meanwhile  his 
loving,  almost  adoriug  glance,  telling  that  to  Aim  sho  was  the 
purest,  loveliest  flower  of  all.  With  what  gentle  force  he  clasped 
those  outspread  hands  and  folded  them  with  a  quiet  "I'll  get 
them,  Allie — you  must  not  endanger  yourself,  for  I  promised  to 
give  you  back  safely  to  your  mother  at  evening." 

Tho  widow  was  always  at  the  door  listening  for  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  looking  anxiously  over  tho  brow  of  the  hill  for  tho 
first  glimpse  of  her  darling.  Gratefully  she  clasped  her  as  Mark 
lifted  bis  little  lady  to  her  side,  then  returning  for  her  basket,  laden 
with  its  fragrant  burden  of  bright  tarries  and  peerless  blossoms, 
with  an  almost  reverent  kiss  on  the  child's  hand  held  out  to  re- 
ceive them,  he  bade  her  good-night. 

Pleasant  seasons  rolled  by  in  quick  succession  ;  and  many  rides 
Mark  gave  his  little  friend  when  the  summer  days  were  long ; 
through  green  lanes,  by  flowering  hedges,  by  whispering  streams, 
brightly  gleaming  in  the  golden  sheen  of  sunlight,  through  the 
soft  dim  twilight  of  leafy  old  woods,  and  as  often,  when  lanes 
were  white  with  snow,  crackling  and  sparkling  beneath  them,  the 
woods  were  gemmed  and  crested  by  the  frost  king,  and  tho  littlo 
streams  were  silent  at  his  icy  touch.  It  wero  a  difficult  question 
to  decida  which  was  the  happier  then,  the  gleeful,  careless  child 
abandoning  herself  to  the  impulsivo  physical  delights  of  her  new- 
found pleasures,  or  the  strong  man,  forgetting  for  the  time  the 
great  world,  alike  its  cares  and  joys,  living  only  in  the  life  of  his 
littlo  spirit-like  companion — for  surely  none  other  than  elfin  were 
the  changes  that  came  over  her  in  those  pleasant  days.  Now  a 
merry,  laughing  child,  lightly  tripping  on  before  him,  gaily  fling- 
ing back  flowers  on  the  air ;  again  a  self-possessed  tiny  woman, 
uttering  only  strange,  quaint  thoughts  and  feelings,  till  he  gazed 
on  in  very  wonder  at  tho  fair  young  face  beside  him,  so  demurely 
upturned  to  his,  almost  expecting  to  see  it  visibly  change  into  a 
similitude  of  the  old,  old  thoughts  beneath  it. 

Very  glad  and  happy  was  the  Widow  Leighton  to  see  them 
thus  together ,  for  she  know  our  Allie  would  shortly  need  some 
other  guide  and  protector  than  herself.  Caro  and  suffering  had 
made  the  language  of  her  heart  like  one  of  old,  "  Few  and  evil 
have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  ;"  and  only  for 
Allie's  sake  would  she  havo  had  them  lengthened.  Therefore,  as 
sho  noted,  with  tho  quick  eye  of  a  mother's  love,  the  tender,  cher- 
ishing, almost  womanly  care  of  the  minister's  son  for  her  only  one, 
she  calmly  and  trustfully  thanked  the  God  of  her  widowhood  that 
one  so  well  lifted  to  guard  and  keep  the  sacred  treasure  had  chosen 
to  wear  on  his  heart  her  life's  one  gentle  blossom.  And  so  peace- 
fully, joyfully,  one  blessed  summer  morning  she  waked  among  the 
white-robed  throng  in  tho  New  Jerusalem.    K\  tho  side  of  the 


mound  whan  the  forget-me-nots  dotted  the  grass  over  tho  resting- 
place  of  the  companion  of  her  youth,  they  buried  her. 

Poor  Allie,  the  sunlight  seemed  forever  shut  out  from  her  spirit's 
sky,  and  her  rare,  sweet  smile  liecamo  rarer  and  sadder.  Now  it 
was  that  the  deep,  pure  unselfishness  of  Mark's  love  became  so 
beautifully  apparent.  The  unobtrusive  kindnesses  which  strewed 
her  way  were  numberless  ;  now  it  was  a  cluster  of  the  rarest  flow- 
ers from  the  rectory  garden,  a  basket  of  choice  fruit,  or  a  book  of 
gentle,  soothing  thoughts  and  heart-reaching  truths,  marked  in 
diverse  places  by  his  familiar  hand,  till  it  seemed  they  must  flud 
their  way  to  her  heart's  holiest  of  holies.  As  the  first  bitterness  of 
her  desolation  wore  away,  sho  learned  to  look  for  hit  coming,  to 
know  hit  step  on  the  gravel-walk  from  the  host  of  kindly  friends 
who  daily  came  to  her;  to  love  to  wander  with  him  at  sunset  to 
the  churchyard;  and  she  did  indeed  repay  Mark's  noblo  devotion 
with  earnest,  heartfelt  gratitude,  that  was  lore  in  all  but  its  sacred- 
ly guarded  secrecy — its  shrinking  timidity  ;  for  Allie's  frank,  lov- 
ing greeting  and  warm  clasp  of  the  hand  was  only  sisterly. 

But  changes  came.  Mark  could  linger  no  longer  to  gaze  on  her 
pale  cheek  and  snowy,  blue  veined  temple,  at  the  vine-wreathed 
east  window,  as  she  bent  daily  over  her  mother's  book — the  best  of 
all — conning  its  sacred  pages,  for  Allie  had  left  her  native  village 
for  a  distant  city,  where  her  mother's  only  brother  had  offered  her 
a  home. 

She  had  just  learned  to  look  out  upon  the  dusty  streets  and  into 
the  windows  of  her  opposite  neighbors,  who.-e  tall  dwellings 
seemed  longing  to  shut  out  even  God's  sunshine  from  her — just 
learned  to  banish  from  her  rebellious  memory  the  green  hillside 
and  broad  meadows  of  her  village  home — when  she  recognized 
ono  evening  among  the  hurrying  throng  on  the  pave,  a  familiar 
form  and  step.  In  a  moment,  "  Dear  Mark  I"  "Dearest  Allie  1" 
sealed  her  recognition.  Mark,  too,  had  come  from  the  quiet  woods 
and  hills  to  make  the  crowded  Babel  his  home.  Allie  had  left 
him  closely  pursuing  his  studies ;  for  the  sacred  calling  of  his 
fathers,  for  generations  back,  had  been  also  the  choice  of  his  life. 
"To  proclaim  glad  tidings  of  great •  joy  "  from  the  desk  from 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  his  father  had  preached  the  ever- 
lasting gospel,  had  been  the  holy  dream  of  his  childhood — tho 
longing  aspiration  of  his  boyhood — and  strong  in  tho  glorious  de- 
termination of  his  youth,  ho  little  thought  that  even  hero,  in  the 
very  citadel,  the  tempter  so  soon  would  overthrow  him. 

But  Allie  went  from  him  and  with  her  the  light  of  his  soul. 
His  love  for  her  had  strengthened  with  his  strength,  and  even  he 
knew  not  its  power  till  he  fouud  that  life  itself  was  an  insupport- 
able desolation  without  her.  He  must  see  more  of  the  world  and 
men,  ho  argued — his  heart  whispered  the  while  that  it  was  moro  of 
Allie.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  father's,  ono  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  America,  expressing  a  wish  to  come  to  the  city.  A 
place  in  the  counting-house  was  offered  him  and  he  gladly  accept- 
ed it. 

Not  daring  to  ask  his  father's  blessing,  he  left  tho  homo  of  his 
childhood,  and  with  it  its  calm  content  and  joy.  If  his  sin  was 
great,  so  great  was  his  temptation,  and  sad  his  expiation.  To 
Allie,  alone  and  a  stranger  as  she  was,  Mark's  familiar  face  be- 
came doubly  dear;  and  he,  making  few  other  friends,  resumed  tho 
evening  comings  as  of  old.  Allie,  no  longer  "  little  Allie,"  but  a 
fair,  graceful  maiden,  was  wondrously  changed  since  tho  evening 
of  the  children's  party.  The  little  frail  form  had  expanded  to  tho 
rounded  beauty  of  early  womanhood  ;  the  dull,  pale  languor  of 
her  cheek  had  given  place  to  a  fresh,  clear  whiteness,  just  tinged 
with  the  warm  bright  blood ;  and  then  those  eyes,  that  grew  in 
witchery  with  each  year  of  her  life,  there  was  no  fathoming  their 
lustrous  depths,  unless,  indeed,  they  chose  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
the  true  heart  that  lived  beneath  them  ;  the  silken  masses  of  brown 
hair,  arching  away  from  the  calm,  pure  brow,  and  gracefully  dis- 
posed around  her  small,  exquisitely  formed  head  ;  all  these  gavo 
her  a  rare,  high  beauty  even  to  a  careless  eye  ;  how  must,  then, 
their  charm  have  bound  one  who,  like  Mark,  had  watched  daily 
their  budding  and  slow  ripening  into  j>erfection  1  Noiselessly,  but 
surely,  through  the  long  years,  the  silken  web  hnd  been  woven 
that  now  so  inextricably  entangled  the  fibres  of  his  life,  and  a  vic- 
tim most  hopelessly  and  pitiably  resigned  he  was. 

Again  he  rendered  himself  indispensable  to  Allie.  Ho  brought 
to  her  the  newest  and  the  oldest  books,  and  taught  her  when  nnd 
where  and  how  to  read  them.  He  unveiled  before  hor  enrnptured 
gaze  the  fniry-huildcd  worlds  of  painting  and  poetry.  Ho  boro 
her  nightly  to  brilliant  halls,  where  voices  of  heavenly  melody  held 
entranced  strong  man  and  peerless  woman,  while  her  heart-strings 
trembled  and  thrilled  to  the  wondrous  harmony;  and  in  her  glad- 
ness he  was  glad.  To  have  seen  Allie  happy  for  an  hour  was  a 
fount  of  happiness  for  days;  and  this  perfect  love  it  was  that 
beamed  in  every  feature  of  his,  that  trembled  in  his  voice,  and 
lingered  in  his  touch,  till  all  but  Allie  read  aright  that  the  worship 
of  his  life  was  offered  at  her  shrine.  To  her  its  very  ungunrded- 
ness  was  its  most  effectual  concealment ;  for  Mark's  ceaseless  kind- 
ness and  tireless  devotion  were  as  necessary  to  Allie,  and  as  freo  as 
the  air,  nnd  she  partook  of  both  with  gratitude  and  gladness,  un- 
fettered by  a  thought  of  repayment.  She  had  been  an  ailing  child, 
and  he  a  strong  man,  who  in  the  fullness  of  his  love  and  pity, 
had  made  for  her  the  joy  of  her  happiest  hours — she  a  simple  girl 
and  he  her  loved  and  revered  brother.  Had  she  for  one  moment 
thought  of  him  as  otherwise,  had  she  dreamed  that  one  so  noblo, 
so  glorious  in  goodness,  could  have  loved  and  wooed  "  little  Allie ' 
for  his  wife,  her  heart  would  havo  answered  all  hor  unspoken 
questions.  But  happily,  unconsciously,  sho  lived  and  loved  her 
brother  Mark  more  and  still  more  day  by  day. 

As  tune  wore  on,  Mark  rapidly  grew  in  favor  with  the  men  with 
whom  he  daily  mingled,  and  so  made  many  friends.  Among 
these  there  was  ono  whom  he  most  frequently  mentioned  to  Allie, 
as  the  truest,  noblest  man  of  all,  often  exclaiming,  with  the  gener 
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ous  enthusiasm  which  cliaractcrizcd  him,  "  I'm  sure,  Allie,  you 
would  lovo  him  if  you  knew  him  ;"  while  she  smilingly  replied, 
"  Suroly,  Mark,  if  ho  is  worthy  of  your  confidence  he  would  he  of 
mine." 

Poor  Mark !  Iittlo  recked  he  of  the  fatal  truth  ho  uttered,  for 
was  not  Allie  his  own  treasure,  a  part  of  his  soul's  life  ?  and  must 
not  she  love  what  he  loved  always,  and  as  he  loved  ? 

Running  in  hastily  one  pleasant  evening-,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Quick,  Allie,  get  your  bonnet.  I've  something  new  to  show 
you,  and  I'm  sure  you  want  to  see  it." 

"  Never  a  moment  to  he  wasted,  with  you,  is  there  Mark  V  said 
slio,  laughingly,  as  she  left  the  room  to  obey  him,  and  soon  they 
mingled  in  the  human  current  on  the  moonlit  pave. 

Hasting  on  to  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  where  the  gaily  lighted 
windows  eclipsed  the  moon's  rays,  they  paused  before  the  well- 
known  entrance  to  the  Gallery  of  Arts,  where  they  passed  so 
many  happy  hours.  Once  in  the  brilliant  hall,  Mark  threaded  his 
way  till  they  stood  opposite  the  celebrated  group,  "  The  Moral, 
the  Physical  and  the  Intellectual." 

"  Now,  Allie,"  said  he,  "  this  painting  is  what  we  have  come  to 
see,  and  I  must  know  what  you  think  of  it  before  I  commit  my- 
self by  an  opinion.  The  impersonations  are  from  your  own  sex — 
now  as  a  woman,  arc  either  of  them  your  ideal,  and  which  one*" 

"  Mark,  Mark !  you  bewilder  me,"  said  Allie.  "  Give  me  at 
least  time  to  ascertain  the  subject  of  the  picture,  the  artist's  idea, 
and  live  minutes  to  think,  before  you  compel  me  to  answer." 

As  she  turned  from  him,  and  stood  silently  and  earnestly  con- 
templating the  painting,  his  eager  eye  was  bent  as  earnestly  on 
her.  Passingly  lovely  indeed  was  the  perfect  flower  that  bad  blos- 
somed from  the  pale  bud  of  the  widow's  cottage.  The  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  flowing  dress  as  it  fell  in  soft  folds  upon  her 
graceful  form,  alone  was  the  same.  A  mantle  of  blue  silk  fell 
carelessly  from  her  shoulders,  and  her  straw  bonnet  with  its  simple 
ribbon,  shaded  a  brow  more  purely  beautiful  to  him  than  the 
most  heavenly  of  the  trio  her  spirituelle  eyes  were  gazing  on. 

At  this  moment  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  familiar 
voice  saluted  him  with  a  whispered  : 

"Mark  Loc,  you  are  among  closer  observers  than  books  and 
trees  now,  and  should  learn  to  carry  your  secrets  in  your  heart,  not 
in  your  eyes." 

At  tho  sound  of  Mark's  narao  in  a  stranger's  voieo,  Allie  turned 
quickly  round,  and  Mark,  recovering  himself  in  a  moment,  pre- 
sented to  her : 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Graham,  Allie  ;  his  name,  at  least,  Is  not  un- 
familiar to  you.    Mr.  Graham,  Miss  Leighton." 

With  a  faint  blush,  she  returned,  by  a  smile  and  a  bow,  the 
marked  cmpressment  of  the  stranger's  salutation,  and  turned 
again  to  the  picture.  Frederick  Graham  had  been  spoken  of  so 
often  by  Mark  that,  unconsciously  to  herself,  Allie  had  entertained 
a  strong  desire  to  meet  him,  and  as  he  now  appeared,  few  men 
could  have  made  a  more  favorable  impression  upon  her.  He  was 
tall  and  gracefully  formed,  with  a  well-carried  head,  adorned  with 
heavy  masses  of  hair,  raven  black,  thrown  from  and  contrasting 
finely  with  a  brow  singularly  fair ;  dark  "  magnetic  "  eyes,  and  a 
fascinating  smile  disclosing  treasures  of  teeth,  faultlessly  regular 
and  white.  These,  with  a  manner  of  rare  case  and  elegance,  and 
a  soft,  musical  voice,  made  the  charm  of  his  presence  completo  to 
her.  To  a  more  practised  observer  than  Allie,  however,  or  one 
less  true  and  single-hearted  than  Mark,  the  very  perfection  of  the 
polish  of  his  manners,  and  tho  careful  modulation  of  his  silvery 
voice,  would  havo  suggested  a  lack  of  what  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  these  external  graces — an  honest,  manly  heart. 

"  Well,  Allie,  said  Mark,  after  a  slightly  awkward  pause,  "  what 
conclusion  havo  you  come  to  !" 

" I  scarcely  can  tell,"  she  replied,  "what  I  really  think  of  the 
picture,  and  if  I  could  it  would  be  mere  presumption  in  me  to  ex- 
press it,  but  since  you  have  demanded  an  answer,  I  must  hazard 
the  admission  that  neither  of  the  figures  is  perfect,  to  my  taste ; 
from  the  fact  that  tho  idea  of  the  picture  is  entirely  distasteful  to 
me.  I  cannot,  in  my  own  mind,  so  entirely  disconnect  the  one 
from  the  other  as  the  artist  has  striven  to  do."  Her  color  deep- 
ened as  she  hastily  proceeded,  for  she  felt  that  the  stranger's  eye 
was  bent  upon  her  with  increasing  interest ;  "  and  I  fancy  even  he 
has  not  succoeded,  for  the  face  of  the  intellectual  is  not  that  of  a 
Do  Medicis,  and  implies  the  moral — the  moral,  without  either  of 
tho  others,  could  be  but  a  pure  thought,  a  hymn,  or  a  prayer — and 
tho  physical  alone  would  be  a  beautiful  idiot.  So  to  me  the 
picturo  could  only  be  made  lovely,  or  truo  to  my  ideal  of  my  own 
sex,  by  reducing  tho  trio  to  a  unit,  and  blending  the  three  in 
one." 

"  Will  Miss  Leighton  allow  mo  to  thank  her  for  her  better  ex- 
pression of  my  own  idea  of  the  group '  And  were  the  artist  pre- 
sent I  might  be  able  to  suggest  an  impersonation  from  the  com- 
pany this  evening,  which  should  be  tho  most  perfect  possiblo  blend- 
ing of  his  ideal  attributes." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  was  not  moro  marked  than  the 
strictest  etiquette  would  allow,  but  a  glance  of  his  keen  black  eye 
applied  it  well ;  or,  why  did  the  bright  blood  so  quickly  crimson 
Allie's  cheek  and  brow  ? 

After  a  short  exchange  of  opinions,  they  left  the  hall  together, 
and  the  stranger  bade  them  good  evening.  As  his  step  died  away 
behind  them,  they  walked  on  in  silence,  until  Mark  hesitatingly 
said  : 

"  Allie,  Frederick  Graham  is  anxious  to  know  moro  of  you  ; 
shall  I  give  him  tho  opportunity  by  accompanying  him  to  your 
home,  somo  evening  V 

"  Certainly,  Mark,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  any  friend  of  yours  would 
be  a  welcome  guest." 

Were  not  these  the  first  insincere  words  Allio  had  ever  spoken 
to  her  childhood's  friend  *    But  by  these  the  die  was  cast,  and  to- 


gether they  then  entered  the  shadow  of  a  great  coming  grief. 
A  few  evenings  after  brought  the  gentlemen  together,  and  though 
at  first  Allio  and  Mark  conversed  almost  exclusively  together, 
somo  expression  of  her  thought  or  opinion  very  often  drew  from 
the  stranger  that  silent,  expressive  approbation  which  speaks  so 
loudly  to  the  heart,  and  more  than  once  she  met  tho  gaze  of  those 
deep,  dark  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her. 

After  a  short  interval  tho  visit  was  repeated,  till  it  soon  hap- 
pened that  Mark  rarely  came  alone,  and  when  he  did,  Allie  and 
he  were  not  as  they  had  been  ;  they  talked  only  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, and  no  longer  soul  to  soul. 

Time  wore  on  ;  and  a  change  came  over  both.  Mark's  face 
grew  paler  and  Allie's  brighter ;  a  new  light  and  life  beamed  from 
her  glad  eyes,  while  his  grew  mournfully  sad  day  by  day.  It  was 
only  in  his  presence  that  a  remorseful  sorrow  banished  her  joy  as 
she  remembered  his  numberless  kindnesses  from  her  childhood, 
his  patient,  faithful,  unselfish  love,  that  had  showed  itself  only  to 
brighten  her  life,  and  never  to  claim  its  own  well-earned  reward, 
and  in  unutterable  humiliation  she  avoided  the  silent  questionings 
of  his  heart-searching  eyes. 

Often  when  he  had  quietly  left  her  after  bringing  some  new 
token  of  his  constant  care  for  her,  she  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees,  and  in  an  agony  of  regretful  tears  prayed  God  to  comfort 
the  one  she  had  so  surely  stricken.  As  she  remembered  how  he 
had  striven  to  foster  all  nobleness  and  good  in  her — how  he  had 
taught  her  that  love  itself  is  only  perfect  as  it  approaches  that  of 
the  Deity — seeking  only  to  confer,  never  to  receive  happiness;  as 
she  recalled  the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  had  said,  "  Perfect 
love  sacrifices  itself  for  the  best  happiness  of  its  object,"  she  bit- 
terly repented  her  "  perverse  blindness  and  unwomanly  cruelty," 
as  she  termed  it,  and  rebuked  herself  for  not  loving,  where  every 
trait  was  so  purely  love-worthy,  as  if,  poor  child,  her  heart's  af- 
fections were  in  her  hand,  to  bestow  where  and  upon  whom  she 
chose. 

The  reactions  from  these  intervals  of  agony  were  Frederick's 
coming — now  alone — and  while  listening  to  his  low-breathed  tones 
of  manly  wooing,  or  the  deep,  full  richness  of  his  voice  in  poetry 
or  song,  earth  had  not  a  care  or  sorrow  for  her ;  for  the  time,  his 
presence  was  her  world,  a  world  of  wild,  dreamlike  joy.  As  the 
months  flew  by,  the  strong  love  of  her  woman's  heart,  nay,  the 
over-mastering  passion  that  had  bound  her,  overcame  all  else,  and 
she  blended  her  praises  to  the  Giver  of  this  fullness  of  her  joy 
unutterable,  with  whispered  prayers  for  tho  suffering  brother  of 
her  heart  whom  she  now  so  seldom  saw. 

With  the  unerring  instinct  of  affection,  Mark  foresaw  all  this, 
and  strove  bravely  to  school  himself  fc>  see  Allie  as  another's,  but 
the  manly  effort  told  on  his  haggard  ace ;  and  one  evening  as 
Allie  sat  listening  for  other  footstep«,  he  eame'quickly  in,  and 
clasping  the  small  hand  he  had  taken  so  often  in  happier  days, 
said,  in  his  own  kindly  tone: 

"  You  love  him,  Allie,  dear;  I  see  it  all  now,  blind  fool  that  I 
was,  to  hope  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  prayer  of  my  life  is 
for  your  happiness.  God's  choice  blessings  rest  upon  vou,  dar- 
ling ;  but  remember,  Allie,  if  sorrow  ever  should  reach  one  so  care- 
fully guarded  and  so  well  loved,  your  best  friend  is  always  your 
brother  Murk.  Till  I  can  increase,  not  cloud  your  joy,  farewell  I" 
And  so  before  Allie  could  speak,  he  was  gone,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

A  letter  from  her  old  home,  soon  after,  mentioned  casually 
"  Mark  Lee  has  returned  home,  and  resumed  his  studies.  Ho  is 
looking  very  pale.  The  close  confinement  of  mercantile  life  made 
sad  work  with  him,  and  wo  think  it  was  well  that  it  did  so,  for  it 
was  but  a  passing  fancy  of  his,  and  he  was  never  fitted  for  it. 
We  hope  to  have  him  tilling  his  father's  place  among  us,  for  tho 
good  old  man  fails  fast,  and  will  soon  be  taking  his  last  rest." 

Gradually  her  remembrance  of  his  grief  died  out  in  the  light  of 
her  great  happiness,  and  one  glad  day  followed  another  as  joyful, 
till  her  heart  trembled  from  the  excess  of  its  own  deep  ecstacy. 
The  dream  was  all  too  blissful  to  linger  long,  and  even  ere  its 
rosy  light  had  grown  familiar  to  her,  its  tirst  glow  had  faded,  for 
Frederick  came  not  as  Mark  had,  always  with  the  setting  sun.  It 
sometimes  chanced  that  several  evenings  wore  heavily  away  with- 
out him  ;  and  though  his  pica  of  unavoidable  engagements  was 
always  softly  whispered,  and  sealed  by  a  loving  caress,  a  strange 
sadness  stole  into  her  heart  with  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Once,  a 
week  came  and  went  without  him,  nor  line  to  tell  when  she  might 
expect  his  coming.  As  she  wearily  counted  the  long  days  of  sus- 
pense, she  remembered  Mark's  faithful  coming  through  wind  and 
storm,  never  failing  lest  she  should  have  an  anxious  thought,  with 
a  bitter  pang,  but  with  unshaken  confidence  in  her  heart's  chosen 
one.  When  he  came,  even  his  keen  eye  fell  before  the  confiding, 
truthful  gazo  that  met  his  ;  and  when  ho  told  her  of  his  father's 
claim  upon  his  time,  she  knew  him  as  the  son  of  an  old  and 
haughty  house,  and  argued  well  from  his  filial  reverence  and 
devotion. 

But  even  her  holy  confidence  and  patient  blindness  served  not 
to  avert  the  blow ;  and  it  fell  with  a  crushing  weight  upon  her,  as 
stunned  and  bewildered,  she  read  the  letter  which  followed  a  long 
absence  and  silence.  With  the  quiet  nerve  of  despair  she  re-read 
the  terrible  words  that  seemed  burned  on  her  brain,  yet  conveyed 
no  meaning  to  her  aching  heart.  Slowly  tho  light  dawned  upon 
her ;  she — Allie — was  betrayed,  basely  deserted  by  tho  false  craven 
who  had  won  her  love ;  forsaken,  and  with  the  flimsy  fabrication 
that  a  haughty  father  had  forbidden  his  union  with  a  penniless 
orphan,  and  selected  for  him  a  richly  portioned  bride.  Cursing 
the  "  adverse  fortune  that  had  separated  him  from  ono  ho  loved 
so  well,  and  hoping  she  might  find  ono  more  worthy  of  her,  and 
more  blest  in  being  able  to  win  and  wear  her,"  he  closed  by  sub- 
scribing himself  "  ever  her  friend  and  well  wisher." 

For  a  time,  Allio  bowed  beneath  the  stroke,  and  gave  way  to 


the  wild  grief,  the  agonized  tears  that  welled  up  from  her  quiver- 
ing, bleeding  heart ;  but  soon,  summoning  her  woman's  pride  t> 
her  aid,  and  forcing  back  the  scalding  tears,  she  calmly  resumed 
her  every-day  duties. 

The  truth  was  this  :  he,  a  gay  worldling — satisfied  with  tho 
pleasures  of  earth,  its  brilliant  trappings  and  gilded  falsity — had 
met  her,  a  simple  wild  flower,  blooming  by  the  wayside  of  life, 
and  for  the  moment  charmed  by  its  fresh,  pure  loveliness  and  re- 
viving fragrance,  had  stopped  to  pluck  it,  but  ere  it  withered  in 
his  clasp,  cast  it  lightly  from  him,  for  a  rare  exotic,  forced  into  a 
gorgeous  blossoming  by  the  false  light  and  air  of  the  hot  beds  of 
fashion. 

Nobly  Allie  strove  with  her  heart-blighting  sorrow,  and  but  that 
her  cheek  was  paler  and  her  eye  had  lost  its  short-lived,  wondrous 
brightness,  a  stranger  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  struggle 
within  ;  for  when  she  had  found  her  idol  "  clay,"  sho  ruthlessly 
tore  it  from  its  shrine.  At  times,  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber, 
when  tho  rush  of  agony  flooded  her  soul,  and  she  knew  the  bitter 
sting  of  wasted  affection,  the  memory  of  other  days  and  other 
love  came  over  her,  and  the  cry  of  her  wrung  heart  was,  "  Mark, 
dear  Mark  I"  Then  she  felt  how  sore  had  been  the  chastisement  for 
lightly  rejecting  the  gift  of  a  heart  so  nobly  true  as  his. 

And  he,  in  the  peaceful  quiet  of  his  holy  life,  did  ho  forget  his 
loved  one  1  Never  for  one  moment,  and  his  true  heart  bled  more 
for  her  wound  than  for  his  own.  When  he  heard  of  her  paling 
cheek  and  failing  strength,  he  resisted  no  longer  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  his  deathless  love,  and  as  at  evening  he  had  left  her,  so  at 
evening  again  he  stood  before  her.  With  a  cry  half  joy,  half  woe, 
she  sprang  to  the  sheltering  arms  outstretched  to  receive  her  ;  for 
her  heart  was  yearning  for  the  sure  support  of  his  strong  cherish- 
ing lovo.  And  now,  with  the  holy  light  of  that  love,  the  lovo  ho 
had  long  ago  told  her  of,  that  joys  to  confer,  not  to  receive  bless- 
ings, irradiating  his  noble  face,  he  gathered  her  to  his  heart  and 
solemnly,  tenderly  said : 

"  Allie,  my  best  beloved,  my  heart's  idol,  listen  to  me.  Long 
ago  I  sinned  for  my  love  of  you — in  dust  and  ashes  have  I  re- 
pented. You  have  suffered  deeply,  but  without  sin,  and  your 
stricken  heart  has  not  where  to  seek  a  shelter;  orphaned  and  alone, 
be  mine  the  glorious  trust,  henceforth,  till  death  alone  part  us, 
ever  to  pillow  your  throbbing  head  in  sorrow,  and  minister  to 
your  joy,  and  may  He  seal  my  life-long  efforts  by  his  all-hallowing 
blessing." 

The  response  of  her  heart  was  an  unuttered  "  amen  ;  "  for  the 
low,  solemn  tone  of  Mark's  voice,  and  the  clear  light  of  that  mo- 
ment, dissipated  tho  mist  of  years,  and  she  saw  the  past  in  its 
true  light.  Tho  wild,  fevered  dream  of  her  passion  was  over; 
her  chastened  spirit  went  gladly  back  to  the  faith  of  her  child- 
hood's trust ;  she  humbly  and  reverently  rested  her  head  on  the 
heart  that  had  beaten  always  so  true  to  the  melody  of  her  name. 

Now  again  the  long  deserted  cottage  of  the  Widow  Leighton 
re-echoes  children's  footsteps.  A  calm,  matronly  face  looks  out 
from  the  vine-covered  east  window,  lovingly  watching  a  dear, 
familiar  form  that  is  searching  the  grass  for  hearts-ease  for  an- 
other white-robed  Allie,  seated  on  the  door-stone,  or  raising  a 
monster  kite  for  a  little  romping  Mark.  Here  Alice  Loo  lives, 
happily  as  of  old,  in  the  cottage  home  of  "  Oun  Allie." 


BRILLIANT  TO  THE  LAST. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Paris,  states  that  M.  Place,  the 
French  banker  who  recently  failed  for  the  immense  amount  of  six- 
teen million  francs,  gave,  on  the  evening  before  the  grand  catas- 
trophe, a  splendid  dinner,  to  which  were  invited  all  tho  celsbrities 
of  a  certain  grade  upon  the  Bourse,  together  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ladies.  The  feast  was  of  the  most  recherche  kind — the  cost 
probably  being  not  less  than  twenty  five  dollars  a  head  ;  and  tho 
buoyant  spirits  of  the  liberal  host  were  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration. When  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  a  magnificent 
dessert  was  placed  upon  the  table,  having  in  the  centre  u  vase  of 
silver  gilt,  which  M.  Place  ordered  the  waiter  to  pass  round  to  the 
ladies,  as  it  contained  a  few  nuts  for  their  especial  cracking. 
Every  lady  then  plunged  her  hand  within  the  vase,  and  drew  forth 
whatever  chance  bestowed  in  the  shape  of  some  rare  jewel,  tho 
cheapest  of  which  could  not  havo  been  worth  less  than  sixty  dol- 
lars, while  some  of  them  were  of  great  price.  After  this  delight- 
ful ceremony  the  generous  host  took  his  leave  amid  the  reiterated 
applause  of  his  guests.  The  next  day  his  house  was  silent  and 
deserted,  and  a  defalcation  of  sixteen  millions  was  announced  be- 
fore tho  Tribunal  of  Commerce. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 


A  USEFUL  ANIMAL. 

The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  tho  attempt  to  domes- 
ticate the  camel  in  this  country,  is  calling  the  attention  to  other 
useful  animals,  which  may  be  profitably  introduced.  One  of  these 
animals  is  the  Yak  of  Thibet — an  animal  which  Buffbn,  with  tho 
enthusiasm  of  a  naturalist,  declared  "  is  more  precious  than  all 
the  gold  of  the  New  World."  This  animal  actually  combines  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  qualities  of  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  cow 
and  the  sheep,  since  it  bears  heavy  burdens,  draws  large  loads, 
supplies  milk,  has  flesh  which  is  excellent,  and  hair  which  is 
wrought  into  warm  clothes.  The  fact  that  tho  Yak  is  far  from 
being  a  handsome  animal,  since  it  is  short  and  shaggy,  with  an 
exaggerated  horse's  tail,  need  not  hinder  its  being  generally  used, 
since  it  is  as  cheaply  raised  as  tho  mule,  bears  the  intensest  cold 
with  ease,  and  forms  in  every  respect  just  tho  animal  for  poorer 
farmers. — Portland  Transcript. 

THE  PASSION  FLOWER. 

This  flower  is  thus  named,  on  account  of  the  points  of  coinci- 
dence between  its  various  features  and  the  chief  circumstanco  of 
Christ's  passion.  The  leaves  are  thought  to  resemble  tho  spear 
that  pierced  Christ's  side  ;  the  tendrils,  the  cords  that  bound  his 
limbs,  or  the  whip  that  scourged  him ;  tho  petals,  the  apostles  ;  tho 
pillar  in  the  centre,  the  cross  or  tree  ;  the  stamina  with  the  anthers;, 
the  banner  ;  the  three  styles,  the  nails  :  the  triple  crown  upon  thp 
filaments,  the  thorny  coronet ;  the  radiance,  Christ's  glory ;  the 
white  in  the  flower,  emblematic  of  the  purity  requited  ;  the  blue, 
the  azure  type  of  heaven.  The  flower  continues  three  day«  open, 
and  then  disappears,  typifying  Christ's  death  and  entombment. — 
Flower  Harden. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
FA  I  X  II    A  >  D    P  B  A  Y  E  R  . 

BT  MRS.  R.  T.  K.LPRKIxlE. 

When  dark  cloud*  nro  ftllliwlllg,  o'er  us, 

I>et  our  hopes  be  fixed  above; 
Vf BBD  lifr  seems  all  dark  before  US, 

Let  us  seek  our  Father's  lovo. 
Ilo's  all  pity  aud  compassion, 

We  are  prune  to  go  astray. 
Ho  will  still  each  rising  passion, 

He  will  be  our  guido  aud  stay. 

Can  we  doubt  P»od'i  power  to  shield  at, 

BtDOfl  the  tlioru-erowned  Jems  died* 
Since  his  blood  was  spilt  to  heal  us, 

Need  we  stronger  proof  beside? 
Tliere  are  joys  too  pure  to  perish. 

They  aro  won  by  faith  and  prayer; 
Joys  that  Chriitiana  shrine  aud  cherish, 

Whan  the  heart  ht  worn  with  euro. 

Come,  ye  sad,  and  tirod.  and  weary, 

Conio,  aud  taatc  the  bread  of  life; 
Friends  may  fail,  and  life  MOD  dreary, 

There's  a  balm  for  care  and  strife. 
Peek  for  gHDt  all  pure  and  peerless, 

Bet  in  diamouiU  bound  to  shine; 
Faith  will  never  leave  theo  cheerless. 

Prayer  will  soothe  the  downcast  mind. 


[Written  for  BaJlou'i  Pictorial.] 

SNAK  E-HUNTING. 

BT  FKKIiKKICK  W.  SAL'MlERR. 

**  U'hbs  the  itar*  went  out.  aud  the  ui^lit  grow  dim, 
And  the  xruy  dawu  peurud  from  iK-riuinty  hood," 

the  hurricane,  that  for  twenty  hours  had  swept  the  oeean  and  the 
roost,  was  anion;;  the  bygones,  and  a  stark  and  sultry  calm  brood- 
ed over  tha  waters.  ]5ut  the  heavy  swell  still  rolled  in  sullen, 
foaming  masses  over  the  reef,  and  the  little  schooner,  with  both 
anchors  and  ninety  fathoms  of  cables  ahead,  plunged  bows  undc.- 
with  every  succeeding  wave.  Immediately  upon  the  suhniding  of 
the  gala  the  night  before,  all  hands,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  the 
•violence  of  their  exertions,  had  sought  their  hammock!,  and  in 
profound  slumber  buried  the  recollection  of  the  dangers  they  bad 
passed.  With  the  first  glimpse  of  morning,  however,  Captain 
Flukes  lowered  his  ponderous  body  from  his  swinging  bed,  and 
with  a  roar,  awakened  the  crew  : 

"  Seven  sleepers,  ahoy  !  Turn  out,  turn  out !  You  don't  want 
to  snooze  all  day,  do  you  V 

"  What  in  thunder  is  the  good  of  heaving  out  so  soon  1  I 
haven't  had  above  thirteen  winks  since  I  turned  in,"  growled  Mr. 
Midships,  the  mate,  sleepily  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  yawning  fear- 
fully. 

"  Go  to  thy  aunt,  thou  sluggard  I"  responded  tho  captain.  And 
fishing  out  from  a  locker  a  big  demijohn  and  a  tin  cup,  ho  admin- 
istered a  "moderate  quencher  "  all  round,  as  we  turned  out — a 
proceeding  which  materially  accelerated  our  movements. 

"When  did  you  sound  the  pumps  last,  Chips?"  asked  Captain 
Flukes,  as  tho  carpenter  tossed  off  his  pannikin  of  "  0,  he  joyful  I" 

"Not  since  yesterday  morning,"  replied  tho  wood-spoiler,  hold- 
ing out  tho  dish  for  another  go. 

"  Well,  you'd  better  'tend  to  it  at  once,  for  tho  old  boat  seems  a 
trifle  below  her  bearings ;  and  by  tho  plashing  underneath,  1 
wouldn't  wonder  if  there  was  considerable  water  in  her." 

Chips,  arming  himself  with  a  short  iron  rod  attached  to  a  long 
piece  of  spun  yarn,  disappeared  up  the  companion  way,  while  we 
lazily  drew  on  our  boots,  and  completed  our  toilet.  A  couple  of 
minutes  had  not  elapsed,  however,  before  lie  rushed  hack  to  the 
booby  hatch,  and  in  a  touo  of  voice  expressive  of  no  little  excite- 
ment and  alarm,  exclaimed  : 

"By  tho  powers  of  Moll  Kelly,  if  there  isn't  four  foot  and  a  half 
of  water  in  her  hold,  I'm  a  cherubim  I" 

"You  don't  say  so !"  ejaculated  tho  skipper,  turning  out  and 
•wallowing  three  horns  from  the  demijohn  in  rapid  succession,  so 
completely  overcome  with  surprise  as  to  bo  unconscious  of  what 
ho  was  doing — perhaps. 

"It  can't  be  !"  exclaimed  tho  mate,  following  tho  captain's  ex- 
ample, and  briskly  handling  the  demijohn. 

"  Impossible  !"  wo  all  vociferated,  following  suit  to  tho  mate. 

"  Fact  I"  responded  the  carpenter,  sliding  down  the  companion 
ladder  and  imitating  us. 

"Come,  boys,"  continued  tho  skipper,  leading  the  way  on  to 
tho  dock,  "  fist  the  breaks  and  give  her  a  jig  out ;  she  must  have 
strained  'mazingly  last  night  to  open  her  seams  this  way." 

The  double  break  was  shipped,  and  with  both  pumps  in  opera- 
tion we  rattled  away  merrily  to  the  tune  of  a  lusty  pump  song,  the 
name  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  if  indeed  it  ever  had  a  name  at 
all.  The  first  few  lines  I  remember  were  something  after  this 
fas hion : 

"  Ciner-ruf  Taylor,  sn-o  they  say — 
Hearc  ho-o,  my  lad*,  hear**  ho — 
Made  Sh?i-u  Au-ua  run  a-way. 
All  ou  the  pkt-a-iu*  of  M«x-i-«o.M 

But  though  our  pumps  were  of  large  size,  and  kept  several  stout 
streams  running  from  the  scupper  on  both  sides,  yet  after  an 
hour's  constant  pumping,  it  was  found  upon  again  sounding  the 
well,  that  we  had  not  gained  an  inch — indeed,  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  hold  had  increased  if  anything.  This  unwelcome  discovery 
sent  the  mate  aud  carpenter  into  the  hold  by  the  run,  to  ascertain, 
If  possible,  where  the  trouble  was ;  while  tiio  crew  kept  the  pumps 
jigging,  to  prevent  the  water  gaining  on  us. 


"  Well,  did  you  diskivcr  any  something  ?"  asked  the  skipper,  as 
Chips,  after  a  short  absence  below,  projected  his  countenance 
above  the  combings  of  the  main  hatch. 

"  That's  just  exactly  what  I  did  do,"  replied  Chips  ;  "  the  wa- 
ter comes  in  all  along  the  garboard  streak,  from  the  forefoot  chock 
to  the  waist,  and  can't  be  stopped  nuther.  In  my  'pinion,  there's 
a  plank  started,  and  she'll  have  to  be  hove  out  to  come  at  it." 

A  careful  examination  by  the  captain  in  person,  assisted  by  all 
hands,  confirmed  the  carpenter's  suspicion  that  a  plank  had  started. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  harbor  at  tho  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

A  protracted  consultation  resulted  in  a  decision  to  run  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Calabar  River,  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  w  hich  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea  at  the  southern  and  eastern  extremity  of  the  slave 
coast,  where  wo  could  find  a  quiet  harbor,  in  which  to  heave  the 
schooner  down  and  overhaul  her  bottom.  The  starboard  anchor 
was  at  once  hove  up  and  catted,  and  the  larboard  bower  hove 
short,  in  readiness  to  trip  as  soon  as  the  sea  subsided,  or  a  breeze 
sprung  up.  But  of  this  latter  there  seemed  no  present  prospect ; 
noon  passed  without  bringing  so  much  as  a  breath  to  stir  the  dog- 
vane,  and  the  afternoon  wore  wearily  away,  as  we  continued  our 
monotonous  labor  at  the  pumps,  any  interruption  of  their  work- 
ing causing  the  water  to  gain  upon  us  rapidly.  The  heavy  waves, 
however,  no  longer  driven  by  the  storm,  gradually  grew  less  and 
Ins,  until  they  settled  into  a  long,  regular,  unbroken  swell,  reflect- 
ing from  their  glassy  surface  the  burning  rays  of  an  African  sun 
with  almost  intolerable  brilliancy  and  fervor. 

Toward  nightfall  light  cats'-paws  began  to  ruffle  the  smooth 
water  around  us  with  indications  of  a  coming  breeze.  Our  loud 
ami  joyous  shout  of  gratification  at  the  pleasant  and  wished  for 
sight,  aroused  the  captain,  who,  having  "  striven  mightily  with  the 
enemy  "  in  the  demijohn  during  the  day,  had  found  it  convenient 
to  stretch  himself  out  under  the  hencoop  to  recuperate.  Boiling 
over,  and  recovering  bis  perpendicular,  he  stuck  his  forefinger  into 
his  mouth,  and  having  apparently  with  some  little  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  moistening  it,  he  held  his  band  aloft  to  ascertain  which 
side  dried  first,  as  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind 
might  be  expected. 

"Hurra,  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "drop 
your  pumps  and  man  the  windlass  ;  fair  wind  in  about  an  instant 
ami  a  quarter." 

And  almost  as  ho  spoke,  the  water  began  to  ruffle  and  curl 
upon  our  starboard  bow,  and  a  cool,  strong  breeze  swept  down 
from  the  nor'ard  and  east'ard.  Our  windlass  flew  swiftly  round 
to  the  tunc  of  "  Johnny  Tanieringo,  John  Tamarce,"  and  the  an- 
chor, that  had  been  atrip  all  the  afternoon,  was  speedily  hanging 
by  the  ring-stopper.  Tho  jib  was  run  up,  tho  schooner's  head  fell 
oil',  and  under  foretop  and  mainsail  we  dodged  slowly  along  the 
coast — the  blight  moonlight  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  reefs  that 
made  out  from  the  coast ;  and  though  the  old  craft  lolled  clumsily 
from  the  great  body  of  water  in  the  hold,  we  found  ourselves  at 
daybreak  abreast  the  mouth  of  the  Calabar  Uiver,  when,  rounding 
in  the  starboard  head  braces,  and  flattening  the  main  sheet,  we 
headed  up  stream  nearly  three  miles  between  sedgy  shores  over- 
grown with  mangroves,  until  we  came  to  a  bend  in  the  river  where 
the  lofty  banks,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  were  covered  by 
an  innumerable  variety  of  the  tallest  forest  trees,  from  whose  sum- 
mits a  trailing  network  of  vines  and  gorgeous,  many-colored  flow- 
ers floated  down  till  the  pendant  foliage  was  laved  by  the  gently 
flowing  current  of  the  majestic  stream. 

Here  was  the  place  for  us.  A  perfect  natural  dry  dock,  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  a  good  harbor,  plenty  of  timber,  and  mag- 
nificent scenery.  Bunning  so  closely  to  the  bank  that  we  disturb- 
ed the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom,  our  water  and  provisions  were  re- 
moved to  the  shore,  the  sails  unbent  and  formed  into  tents  beneath 
the  trees  ;  the  schooner  moored  head  and  stern,  and  a  purchase 
rigged  from  both  mast-heads  to  the  trunks  of  two  gigantic  trees, 
when  cupping;  luff  upon  luff,  we  soon  had  the  vessel  down  ou  her 
larboard  beam  ends,  with  her  keel  above  water.  An  "autopsy" 
held  upon  her  hull  revealed  the  fact  that  the  first  two  planks  on 
the  starboard  side  were  thoroughly  decayed,  and  must  of  necessity 
be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Wo  were  not  in  the  least  disheartened  by  this  discovery,  for 
tliere  was  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should  bo  in  haste  to  quit  so 
pleasant  a  locality.  Our  wages  were  going  on,  and  the  comfort- 
able aphorism  of  "more  days,  more  dollars,"  with  which  a  sailor 
solaces  himself  in  a  calm  or  head  wind,  was  a  source  of  great  con- 
solation to  us  in  our  exhausting  labors  of  nearly  three  hours  per 
diem,  one  third  of  which  time  was  generally  consumed  in  making 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  work,  and 
another  third  frittered  away  in  going  to  and  from  the  schooner  to 
the  shore  to  light  our  pipes  and  wet  our  whistles,  by  which  time 
the  sun  would  get  above  the  trees,  when  of  course  it  was  too  hot 
for  a  white  man  to  think  of  doing  anything  beside  hunting,  fishing, 
sleeping  or  playing  backgammon.  Sunday  being  a  day  of  rest 
throughout  all  Christendom,  we  were  particularly  careful  not  to 
interfere  with  the  established  order  of  things  by  doing  any  useful 
thing  on  that  day.  Moreover,  two  of  our  crew  professed  to  have 
conscientious  scruples  about  violating  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  so  we 
piously  refrained  from  labor  on  that  day  also,  for  there  was  no  use 
of  part  of  the  gang  working  while  others  remained  idle. 

Blue  Monday  has  always  been  a  lazy  day  sinco  a  time  to  which 
tho  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back,  and  it  was  really  surprising 
how  many  holidays  wc  discovered.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Christ- 
mas, Saint  Washington's  day — as  sailors  call  the  birthday  of  tho 
patriot — Thanksgiving,  and  the  Fourth  of  July,  all  occurred  within 
the  space  of  three  weeks,  besides  numerous  other  feast  days  and 
fast  days  which  were  never  heard  of  before.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  upon  turning  out  of  a  morning,  for  one  of  the  men  to  remark, 
"  This  is  saint  such  a  one's  day,  and  I'm  blowed  if  I  going  to 


work;"  and  stretching  himself  on  the  grass,  he  would  remain  deaf 
to  all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  so  there  wai  no  other  course  to 
pursue  than  to  keep  him  company.  It  would  occasionally  happen 
however,  that  we  were  wholly  at  a  loss  for  a  saint  upon  whom  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  our  idleness,  as  was  the  rase  once 
when  visited  by  a  deputation  of  the  natives — masculine,  feminine 
and  neater — with  whom  we  spent  the  entire  day  in  dancing  beneath 
the  trees.  A  lucky  thought  of  the  mate's,  however,  convinced  us 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  legal  holiday,  for,  as  he  shrewdly  re- 
marked, the  fact  of  our  having  all  felt  such  an  irresistible  desire 
to  dance  for  such  n  length  of  time,  was  of  itself  convincing  proof 
that  it  was  St.  Vitus's  day,  and  no  other.  There  was  no  refuting 
such  an  argument,  and  wo  slept  that  night  the  sleep  of  men  who 
have  performed  a  good  work. 

The  sight  of  our  camp  would  have  charmed  a  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque. With  our  sails  stretched  between  the  trunks  of  trees, 
large  and  commodious  tents  were  formed,  carpeted  by  the  fresh 
short  grass,  and  festooned  with  vines  and  flowers,  while  from  tho 
overhanging  brandies  depended  our  cool  hammocks.  Every  arti- 
cle of  convenience,  comfort  and  luxury  that  the  schooner  contained 
had  been  landed  for  our  accommodation  ;  and  the  place,  moreover, 
had  been  dignified  by  a  sounding  title,  which  was  formally  adopted 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  which  last  was  a  smooth  pebble 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  beneath  which  was  deposited  with 
great  ceremony,  a  ping  of  tobacco,  the  schooner's  name  written  on 
the  back  of  a  ten  of  diamonds,  and  an  old  pipe  ;  when  the  name 
by  which  the  spot  was  thenceforth  known  was  announced  to  bo 
"  The  great  African  Hurra's  Nest." 

Wc  had  not  been  located  at  the  nest  many  days  before  being 
joined  by  a  neighbor — an  American  slaver  under  Brazilian  colors, 
that,  having  been  chased  by  an  English  cruiser,  fled  for  safety  up 
the  river  and  moored  a  mile  or  two  above  us.  We  had  exchanged 
visits  pretty  often,  so  we  were  not  at  all  surprised  upon  turning  out 
one  morning,  to  observe  one  of  the  slaver's  boats  making  for  our 
camp  with  all  possible  speed,  while  her  crew  appeared  to  be  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement. 

"  Holloa,  Captain  Flukes,"  shouted  the  person  who  acted  as 
coxswain,  when  the  boat  came  within  hail,  "have  you  got  any 
powder  and  shot  knocking  about  !" 

"  Lots  on  it,"  replied  the  skipper. 

"  Will  you  sell  us  half  a  dozen  pounds  or  so  !" 

"No,  I  wont!"  said  Flukes.  '"Taint  mine,  it  belongs  to  tho 
owners." 

"  0,  confound  your  owners  !    Will  you  give  us  some  !" 

"  Sartain,"  responded  Flukes,  with  alacrity.  "  Bitch  a  keg  or 
two  aboard  that  boat,  boys.  But  I  say,"  he  continued,  as  tho 
boat  touched  the  bank,  "  what  d'ye  want  of  powder  at  this  time  of 
the  morning !    Anything  turning  sour  up  the  river!" 

"  No,  nothing  of  the  kind,  '  replied  the  slaver;  "  but  we  sighted 
a  thumping  big  boa  constrictor  about  a  mile  above  here,  and  not 
an  ounce  of  ammunition  in  the  boat,  or  we  should  have  probably 
brought  him  along  with  us." 

"  A  boa  constrictor!"  exclaimed  the  captain,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  sport. 

"  A  boa  constrictor  !"  ejaculated  the  mate,  seizing  his  rifle  and 
slipping  a  charge  into  the  barrel. 

"A  boy  constructor!"  muttered  the  carpenter,  in  a  dubious 
tone.    "  What'n  thunder's  that!" 

"  Why,  you  notorious  fool,"  replied  the  captain,  "  don't  you 
know !" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  responded  Chips,  with  a  bewildered  look ;  "  leasts 
ways,  I  dur.no  whether  1  do  or  not." 

"  Why,  it's  an  alllircd  great  snake,  as  big  over  as  the  mainmast, 
and  as  long  as  tho  jib  halyards  ;  and  is  called  constrictor,  because 
it  kills  its  prey  by  pinching  on  'em — tho  poor  erectors  having  to 
cave  in  to  an  'outside  pressure,'  as  the  saying  is." 

" 0,  I  sec,"  replied  Chips,  with  an  air  of  relief,  "a  sort  of  a 
long  shore  sea  sarpunt.  You  see  I  was  never  much  of  an  astrono- 
mer among  raptiles,  and  aint  so  familiar  with  snakes  as  some 
folks." 

The  invitation  of  the  boat's  crew  to  join  them  in  the  hunt  was 
joyfully  accepted ;  and  having  divided  our  party — the  captaiu  and 
half  a  dozen  men  armed  with  guns  and  clubs,  which  last  is  consid- 
ered the  best  weapon  in  a  close  encounter — going  by  land,  while 
the  rest  of  us  tumbled  into  tho  schooner's  jolly  and  followed  tho 
slaver's  boat.  Tliere  was  always  plenty  of  natives  hanging  about 
the  camp,  and  were  willing  to  take  any  hard  work  off  our  hands 
for  the  mere  sake  of  being  with  "  white  folks  ;"  so  taking  three  or 
four  stout  fellows  on  board  with  us,  we  kindly  allowed  them  to' 
pull  the  oars,  while  wc  "  bossed  the  job." 

Tho  scenery  upon  either  side  of  us,  as  we  passed  up  tho  river, 
was  perfectly  enchanting,  and  well  worthy  an  extended  description. 
But  as  I  have  lately  been  reading  Brantz  Mayer's  excellent  book, 
in  which  he  describes  African  scenery  so  many  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  I  possibly  can,  I  fear  if  I  made  the  attempt,  I  should 
be  compelled  to  plagiarize  a  page  or  two ;  and  as  that  sort  of  thing 
is  not  considered  pretty — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  absolutely  nuughty — 
the  reader  must  take  my  word,  that  tho  view  was  decidedly  und 
most  bewildering)/  bunkum. 

The  oars  were  dexterously  handled  by  our  sable  allies,  whoso 
smooth,  tight-fitting,  black  jackets — which,  by  tho  way,  are  all  the 
go  in  Africa — glistened  in  tho  sun  like  the  bottom  of  a  japauncd 
tea  tray.  A  short  pull  brought  us  in  tho  vicinity  of  tho  sjiot  where 
the  "  snaik  "  had  been  seen.  Upon  one  side,  the  bank  rose  pre- 
cipitately, and  was  covered  with  gigantic  trees,  as  at  the  "  Hurra's 
Nest;"  while  upon  the  other  side,  the  shore  was  flat  and  marshy, 
and  overgrown  with  a  dense  thicket  of  cones,  at  least  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height. 

The  monster  had  not  moved  from  the  spot — und  a  most  disgust- 
ing reptile  he  certainly  looked,  as  he  lay  coiled  in  massive  folds 
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upon  the  ground,  his  ponderous  tail  swinging-  gently  to  and  fro 
among  the  grass.  He  was  something  more  thun  forty  feet  in 
length,  of  proportionate-  thickness,  and  covered  from  head  to  tail 
with  tawny  spots,  like  a  dirty  leopard.  I  have  observod  that  the 
mention  of  so  many  feet,  in  describing  the  dimensions  of  any  ob- 
ject, conveys  but  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  size  to  the  generality  of 
readers — and  particularly  is  this  the  case  with  young  ladies,  to 
whom  the  word  feet  is  suggestive  only  of  their  own  little  trotters, 
which,  as  Punch  justly  remarks,  are  always  encased  in  shoes  at 
least  a  mile  too  big. 

Let  me  endeavor,  then,  by  a  familiar  illustration,  to  assist  you 
to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  a  boa  con- 
strictor. Just  imagine,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  if  the  reptile's 
tail  was  made  fast  to  the  eaves  of  that  magnificent  four  story  brick 
house,  with  green  steps  and  marblo  blinds,  in  which  you  will  un- 
doubtedly reside  after  your  marriage,  which  must  speedily  occur, 
if  the  men  have  any  tasto  at  all,  its  head  would  reach  to  tho  side- 
walk, and  rest  upon  tho  very  spot  where  your  husband's  footman 
will  stand  as  he  assists  you  in  and  out  of  your  thousand  dollar 
carriage ;  while  its  body — not  your  husband's,  nor  the  footman's, 
but  the  snake's — would  be  fully  as  big  round  as  that  fat  Mr. 
Smith,  who  lives  just  round  the  corner,  and  whose  daughters, 
although  such  nice  girls,  wear  such  terribly  dowdy  dresses. 

I  think  I  see  you  now,  my  fascinating  young  friends,  as  your 
mind  takes  in  and  comprehends  the  immensity  of  tho  monster,  and 
you  raise  your  little  hands,  with  an  air  of  pretty  wonderment,  and 
exclaim,  "  O,  my,  isn't  it  dretful  t"  whilo  your  younger  sister,  who 
is  thinking-  of  tho  carriage  and  footman,  and  husband  and  things, 
merely  casts  a  little  glance  at  the  mirror,  and  modestly  replies, 
"  To  he." 

Having  sighted  the  roptile,  wo  laid  on  our  oars,  awaiting  the 
shore  party,  who  had  not  progressed  so  rapidly  as  ourselves. 

"So  that's  what  ye  call  a  boy  constructor,  is  it?"  askod  Chips, 
gazing  with  an  air  of  intense  disgust  at  the  many  hundrod  weight 
of  snake  that  lay  coiled  upon  the  bank.  "  Well,  he  looks  old 
enough  to  have  been  the  identical  old  sarpunt  that  supplied  Mrs. 
Adam  with  apples  a  while  ago.  I  wonder  how  the  critters  trav- 
elled afore  they  were  condemned  to  crawl  on  their  belly,  as  wo 
read  about  1" 

Tho  appearance  of  tho  captain's  party  on  the  bank  abreast  of 
where  wo  were  laying,  deprived  us  of  tho  opinion  of  tho  boat's 
crew  upon  tho  interesting  question,  and  drawing  in  to  the  shore,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  upon  tho  best  method  of  commencing  the 
attack.  All  being  arranged,  tho  boat  was  again  pulled  into  the 
centro  of  tho  stream  to  cut  off  retreat  in  that  direction,  whilo  tho 
others  advanced  towards  the  sceno  of  action  from  different  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  bring  the  enemy  in  tho  centre  of  a  half  circle  of 
about  an  aero  in  oxtent. 

Tho  snake,  as  I  have  said,  was  coiled  upon  the  bank,  tho  volu- 
minous folds  overlaying  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  entirely  to 
conceal  its  head.  To  produce  a  change  of  position,  without  suffi- 
ciently alarming  the  reptile  to  induco  him  to  attempt  a  retreat  or 
show  fight,  was  decidedly  ossential  to  our  success.  A  simultane- 
ous shout  resulted  only  in  a  slightly  increased  motion  of  the  tail ; 
but  at  length  a  small  stone  skilfully  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  produced  tho  dosircd  effect.  The  enormous  pointed  head  of 
the  animal  was  at  once  roared  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  into  the 
air,  its  mouth  wide  open,  its  forked  tongue  darting  in  and  out  like 
lightning,  while  its  basilisk  eyes  glared  upon  its  assailants  with  no 
very  loving  expression,  and  a  loud  and  horrible  hiss  betokened  its 
irritation  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  disturbed. 

"  Hissing,  aint  ye  ?  Want  to  make  us  ashamod  of  ourselves, 
don't  ye?"  said  Captain  Flukes,  bringing  his  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
and  taking  deliberate  aim.  "  Tako  that,  my  long  acquaintance;" 
and  pulling  the  trigger,  a  charge  of  duck  shot  was  lodged  diroctly 
in  the  reptile's  open  mouth.  Our  worthy  commander  being  some- 
what unfamiliar  with  this  description  of  game,  and  not  aware  of 
their  tenacity  of  life,  supposod  that  his  well  aimed  shot  must  have 
been  a  settler ;  and  clubbing  his  musket,  ho  rushed  through  tho 
8moko  of  tho  discharge,  which  prevented  his  having  a  view  of  his 
antagonist,  eager  to  give  the  finishing  stroke,  and  secure  the  honor 
of  capturing  tho  roptile  with  his  single  arm.  The  scattering 
chargo  of  shot,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  rouse  his  for- 
midable opponent  into  a  furious  rage.  Darting  its  head  some  ten 
feet  further  into  the  air,  and  bringing  its  jaws  together  with  a  flap, 
it  seized  upon  a  large  limb  overhead,  and  began  rapidly  drawing 
up  its  body. 

Tho  captain,  bravo  as  brass,  in  his  ignoranco  of  the  danger, 
rushed  boldly  on  to  the  encounter,  heedless  of  the  warning  cries  of 
our  African  allies,  until  coming  within  reach,  tho  serpent  with  a 
flourish  of  its  tail  brought  him  a  tremendous  crack  on  top  of  the 
white  beaver  hat  ho  wore,  "sacking"  it  as  effectually  as  it  could 
have  been  done  by  a  practisod  Bowery  boy,  the  rim  resting  upon 
his  shoulders  on  either  side ;  whilo  at  the  same  instant  a  mass  of 
tho  trailing  vino  becoming  detached  by  the  contortions  of  the 
snake,  fell  over  and  completely  enveloped  him  in  its  folds,  which 
he  very  naturally  took  for  tho  serpent  itself. 

"Fire,  murdor,  rape  and  robbery!"  roared  the  extinguished 
captain,  his  voice  muffled  by  tho  hat  which  he  vainly  struggled  to 
raiso  above  his  chin,  to  which  it  pertinaciously  clung.  "  Take 
this  tarnal  snake  off  on  me,  somebody,  wont  ye?  0,  Lord  !  O, 
dear!  Shoot  him  some  on  ye,  can't  ye?"  he  yelled,  in  an  agony 
of  spirit,  rushing  wildly  hither  and  thither,  dragging  the  vine  along 
witli  him — his  ponderous  body  and  frightened  cries  reminding  one 
strongly  of  the  fat  knight  at  Gadshill — until  with  uncertain  stops,  in 
his  benighted  condition,  ho  approached  the  brink  of  the  bank,  over 
which  he  tumbled,  freeing  himself  from  the  vine,  his  head  and 
body  disappearing  beneath  the  soft  mud  of  tho  bottom,  his  stout 
legs  executing  tho  most  extraordinary  evolutions  above  the  surface 
of  the  mud  and  water  in  which  he  stuck  fast. 


Our  first  duty  was  of  course  to  extricate  our  unfortunate  com- 
panion from  his  uncomfortable  predicament,  even  at  tho  risk  of 
losing  our  game — one  fat  captain  being,  to  our  thinking,  of  more 
value  than  many  serpents.  A  dozen  strong  hands  at  once  grasp- 
ed the  captain's  agitated  continuations  and  gave  a  jerk.  It  was 
unsuccessful ;  another — the  clinging  mud  and  clay  held  him  fast. 
At  last  with  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  as 
Byron  said,  the  devoted  commander  came  out  of  the  tenacious  soil 
with  a  bung,  and  was  laid  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat.  In 
obedience  to  his  energetic  pantomimic  directions,  and  muffled 
splattering,  his  hat  was  jerked  from  his  head  with  no  little  diffi- 
culty, the  crown  being  torn  from  the  rim  in  the  operation,  leaving 
the  latter  hanging  r.bout  his  neck,  not  unlike  the  monstrous  collar 
we  see  about  the  neck  of  Governor  Winthrop,  in  the  pictured  rep- 
resentation of  that  ancient  worthy. 

"  O,  dear  me,  suz  a  day!"  gasped  the  half-smothered  victim, 
wiping  his  pallid,  muddy  countenance.  "  What  a  scare  I'vo  had  ! 
Mercy  sakes  alive !  I  wouldn't  hev  been  so  frightened  for  all  the 
snakes  south  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It's  a  wonder  I  didn't  bust  a 
vessil !  Where  lias  tho  consarned  old  likeness  of  the  advorsary 
got  himself  to  now,  any  way?" 

"Look  sharp  there, boys ;  he's  going  to  cross  the  river,"  shouted 
the  shore  party,  who  had  been  worrying  the  enemy,  and  succeoded 
in  putting  two  or  three  shots  into  him. 

Leaving  the  captain  to  his  reflections  and  his  mud,  we  shot  the 
boat  quickly  up  stream  to  intercept  the  retreating  animal,  who, 
with  elevated  head,  and  mouth  wide  open  and  bloody,  was  swim- 
ming with  many  convulsions  of  his  long  carcass  across  the  stream. 
A  few  strokes  of  tho  oar  brought  us  directly  in  his  path ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  advance,  raising  his  head  and  neck  more  and 
more  from  the  water  as  he  approached,  with  the  apparent  design 
of  throwing  himself  on  to,  and  passing  over  the  boat.  But  the 
mate  hud  prepared  a  slight  surprise  for  him,  which  materially  al- 
tered his  plan  of  the  campaign.  Seizing  his  rifle,  Mr.  Midships 
sprang  upon  the  thwarts,  and  thrusting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
almost  into  tho  serpent's  open  throat,  he  fired.  Simultaneously 
with  the  report,  tho  snake  settled  in  the  water  and  disappeared 
below  tho  surface. 

"  There  now,  he's  gone,  and  wo  shall  loso  his  hide,"  was  tho 
exclamation  of  disappointment  that  broke  from  all,  whilo  the  mate, 
looking  rather  sheepish  at  tho  unexpected  result,  silently  reloaded 
his  rifle. 

"No,  lie  haint  gone,  neither;  he's  only  going,"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  with  animation,  pointing  to  tho  opposite  sido 
of  the  river. 

Turning  our  eyo  in  tho  direction  indicated,  wo  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  perceiving  our  olongated  enemy  slowly  emergo  from  the 
water,  and  tako  refugo  among  the  canes  and  reeds  of  tho  opposito 
shore,  crashing  tho  slender  vegetation  boaeath  his  weight,  and 
opening  a  broad  path  by  which  he  could  bo  tracked. 

All  hands  were  speedily  ferried  across  the  stream,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  a  decisivo  battle.  In  single  filo,  with  loaded  guns 
and  drawn  knives,  we  entered  the  soft  and  spougy  trail,  the  mate 
taking  the  lead,  with  one  of  the  negroes  as  a  special  aid.  Wo  had 
penetrated  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  when  wo  camo  sud- 
denly upon  him.  The  mate  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and 
was  about  to  fire,  when  lie  was  checked  by  his  native  aid,  who 
gave  him  to  understand  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  attended 
with  much  danger  in  such  a  confined  locality,  where  escape  would 
be  so  difficult ;  and  further  intimating  that  if  permission  was  given 
him,  he  would  alone  capture  tho  snako  without  any  difficulty  or 
danger. 

The  desired  permission  was  accorded,  and  club  in  hand  ho 
quitted  tho  direct  trail,  making  a  considerable  circuit  among  the 
canes,  succeeded  in  getting  closo  on  to  tho  animal,  whose  attention 
was  occupied  in  watching  us.  Swinging  his  club  high  in  the  air, 
he  brought  it  down  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  reptile's  head, 
with  a  sound  such  as  might  bo  produced  by  striking  two  old  fash- 
ioned leather  fire  buckets  violently  together.  The  first  blow  com- 
pletely stunned  him,  and  two  or  threo  repetitions  of  the  same 
caused  him  to  stretch  himself  out  at  full  length  and  givo  up  his 
snaky  ghost. 

With  a  rope  around  his  neck,  ho  was  speodily  triced  up  to  tho 
limb  of  a  tree,  and  his  "  peel "  taken  off,  which,  amid  groat  rejoic- 
ing, and  more  bragging,  was  conveyed  to  tho  camp  at  "Hurra's 
Nest,"  where  for  several  days  it  remained  an  object  of  universal 
admiration.  But  sad  to  relate,  under  tho  influence  of  an  African 
sun  it  soon  began  to  emit  a  peculiar  and  not  very  agreeable  odor, 
which  disgusted  us  with  the  trophy.  So  taking  it  to  the  water's 
edge,  we  inflated  the  6kin  to  its  utmost  extent,  tied  a  string  tightly 
around  the  throat  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air,  and  set  it  adrift  on 
the  wide  ocean,  a  strong"  east  wind  taking  it  rapidly  seaward,  the 
motion  of  the  waves  communicating  to  it  tin  excessively  lifelike 
appearance ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  being  seen  by 
tome  imaginative  ship's  crow,  it  was  reported  as  the  veritablo  old 
sea  serpent  himself. 


AN  OWL'S  RETALIATION. 

Some  time  since  ono  of  my  servants  brought  me  an  owl  which 
he  had  captured.  It  was  a  tine,  vigorous  bird.  I  placed  it  on  a 
side-table,  where  it  sat  with  the  solemnity  of  the  judge;  but  a  cat, 
that  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  eyed  his  lordship  with  no  sort  of 
reverence,  and  watching  her  opportunity,  when  she  thought  he 
was  wrapped  in  his  intc.nsest  day-dream,  she  sprang  on  tin-  table, 
and  seizing  the  breast  of  tho  dignified  bird,  was  about  to  devour 
him.  But  with  surprising  activity  he  instantly  liberated  himself 
from  the  claws  of  his  antagonist,  and  rising  into  the  air  a  few  feet, 
darted  down  rapidly  on  the  back  of  the  astonished  cat,  who  ran 
round  the  room  in  agony,  with  her  assailant  riding  triumphantly 
upon  her  back,  and  pinching  her  severely  with  claws  and  beak. — 
Andrew  Crosse,  in  tin1  Fit  hi. 

Hopo,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  ui  here. — 'Young. 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  and  what  a  beautiful  economy  there  was  in 
his  death  !  Not  a  faculty  was  impaired,  not.  an  error  had  marred 
the  moral  of  his  life.  At  sixty-six,  not  quite  threescore  and  ten, 
he  was  taken  away,  whilst  his  example  was  perfect.  He  took  cold, 
slighted  the  symptoms,  saying,  "  let  it  go  as  it  came."  In  the 
morning  of  the  14th  December,  1799,  he  felt  severe  illness;  called 
in  his  overseer,  Mr.  Kawlings,  to  bleed  him.  He  was  agitated, 
and  Washington  said  to  him,  ".don't  be  afraid."  When  about  to 
tie  up  bis  arm,  he  said  with  difficulty,  "more."  After  all  efforts 
had  failed,  he  designated  the  paper  he  meant  for  his  will,  then 
turned  to  Tobias  Lear  and  said,  "  I  find  I  am  going ;  my  breath 
cannot  continue  long.  I  believed  from  tho  first  it  would  be  fatal. 
Do  you  arrange  and  record  all  my  military  letters  and  papers; 
arrange  my  accounts  and  settle  my  books,  as  you  know  more  about 
them  than  any  one  else,  and  let  Mr.  Kawlings  finish  recording  my 
other  letters  which  he  has  begun." 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  he  said  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Craik, 
"  I  feel  myself  going  ;  you  had  better  not  take  any  more  trouble 
about  me,  but  let  me  go  off  quietly  ;  I  cannot  last  long."  Shortly 
after,  again  he  said,  "Doctor,  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to 
go;  I  believed  from  my  first  attack  I  should  not  survive  it ;  my 
breath  cannot  bust  long."  About  ten  o'clock  he  made  several 
attempts  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lear,  and  at  last  said,  "  I  am  just  going. 
Have  me  decently  buried,  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the 
vault  in  less  than  two  days  after  I  am  dead."  Lear  says,  "I 
bowed  assent.  He  looked  at  me  again  and  said,  'Do  you  under- 
stand me  V  I  replied  '  yes,  sir.'  '  'Tis  well,'  said  he."  And 
these  were  his  last  words.  Just  before  ho  expired  he  felt  his  own 
pulse ;  his  hand  fell  from  his  wrist,  and  Georgo  Washington  was 
no  more. — Portfolio. 


IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY. 

This  famous  crown,  now  preserved  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
Monza  Cathedral,  near  that  city,  has  adorned  the  brows  of  forty- 
five  sovereigns.  One  who  has  recently  seen  it  says  :  "  On  enter- 
ing the  cathedral  I  found  the  crown  chapel  decorated  with  crimson 
hangings,  the  candles  lighted,  and  incense  burning.  A  scaffolding 
had  also  been  erected  before  the  altar,  for  the  convenience  of  tho 
priest  who  was  to  take  the  crown  from  its  resting-place,  at  tho 
back  of  the  bronze  altar-piece.  He  soon  arrived  with  five  hugo 
keys  hanging  at  his  girdle,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  turn  as 
many  locks.  Finally,  after  throwing  open  two  or  three  doors, 
drawing  back  a  silk  curtain*  amid  a  great  waving  of  incense  and 
constant  genuflections,  I  saw  the  Iron  Crown  in  its  case  of  crystal, 
supported  in  the  hands  of  two  bronze  cherubim.  At  my  request, 
the  priest  took  it  from  its  resting-place,  and  I  had  leisure  to  ex- 
amine it  carefully.  I  found  it  to  consist  of  six  links  of  pure  gold, 
perhaps  two  inches  or  more  in  width,  and  very  thin.  In  fact,  it 
resembled  very  much  a  highly  ornamented  dog-collar.  Its  outor 
surface  was  beautifully  enamelled  with  green  leaves  on  a  white 
ground.  It  was  also  set  at  regular  intervals  with  emeralds,  garnets, 
and  sapphires.  Running  round  the  inner  circumference,  and  riv- 
eted to  the  gold  links,  is  the  iron  band  which  gives  the  crown  its 
name.  Tradition  declares  it  to  be  one  of  the  nails  employed  in 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  hammered  out  into  a  thin  fillet.  Indeed, 
the  Italians  call  the.  crown  //  Sucro  Chiodo,  or  the  holy  nail.  To 
the  sanctity  of  this  hit  of  iron  is  due  all  the  decoration  and  cere- 
mony I  have  alluded  to. —  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  MAR. 

A  few  Sundays  since,  says  the  Cork  (Ireland)  Examiner,  a 
young  and  interesting  country  girl,  plainly  but  neatly  dressed,  was 
standing  among  a  group  of  anxious  and  agitated  people,  on  tho 
steam-packet  quay,  evidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  London 
boat,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  bring  homo  a  portion  of  the 
troops  returning  from  the  Crimea.  As  the  boat  approached 
the  quay,  the  young  woman  of  whom  we  speak  recognized  him  for 
whom  she  evidently  was  anxiously  and  impatiently  waiting,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  recognized  in  return.  Kind  and  friendly 
greetings  passed  between  them  ;  the  young  woman  waved  a  cor- 
dial and  heart-felt  welcome,  and  her  husband  acknowledged  her 
salutations.  When  the  ship  touched  the  quay  she  rushed  on  board, 
and,  eagerly  making  her  way  to  the  place  where  he  stood,  sho 
reached  out  her  hand  to  bid  him  welcome  again  to  home  and 
friends,  when  the  poor  fellow  faltered  for  a  moment,  unable  to  re- 
press his  emotion,  turned  away  from  her  and  burst  into  tears  ; 
both  arms  had  been  shot  away  !  The  poor  woman  hid  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief,  and  retired  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  where  sho 
could  indulge  her  grief  without  observation,  and  many  of  the  spec- 
tators who  happened  to  witness  tho  scene  were  almost  as  deeply 
affected  for  the  moment. 


When  an  uninstructed  multitude  attempts  to  see  with  its  eyes, 
it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  deceived.  When,  however,  it  forms  its 
judgment,  as  it  usually  docs,  on  the  institutions  of  Its  great  and 
warm  heart,  the  conclusions  thus  attained  are  often  so  profound 
and  so  unerring  as  to  possess  the  character  of  truths  supernaturally 
revealed. — Hawthorne. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Human  Physiology-.  By  John  Wm.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Profosfor  of  Chom- 
istry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    185G.    8vo.    pp.  649. 

An  admirable  treatise  on  Physiology,  delineating  the  conditions  and  rourso 
of  the  life  of  man.  The  subject  is  treated  after  the  manner  known  as  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  author  is  a  man  profoundly  read  in  science,  and  possessed  of 
a  well  balanced  and  original  mind.  The  text,  which  is  clearly  and  forcibly 
written,  is  illustrated  by  three  hundred  engravings  in  wood,  in  the  very  high- 
est style  of  art.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

The  Old  Regime  and  the  Revolution  By  Alex,  de  Tocqueville,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  by  John  Bonner.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1856.    12mo.    pp.  344. 

The  author  of  "  Democracy  in  America"  has  here  presented  its  with  his 
views  of  the  men  and  the  principles  of  the  time  just  preceding  the  great  Kronen 
revolution.  Its  particular  object  is  to  explain  why  the  revolution,  which  was 
impending  over  every  Kurnpean  country,  burst  forth  in  France  rather  than 
elsewhere;  why  it  issued  spontaneously  from  society,  and  how  the  old  mon- 
archy fell  so  rapidly  and  completely.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Modern  Greece.  By  Henry  M.  Baird,  M.A.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothcri. 
1856.  I2mo. 

This  very  agreeable  and  useful  book  contains  a  narrative  of  a  residence  anil 
extensive  travels  in  Greece,  with  remarks  on  its  antiquities,  literature,  lan- 
guage, politics  and  religion,  with  sixty  excellent  engravings,  illustrative  of 
scenery  and  architectural  remains.    F"or  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Memoirs  ok  CELEBRATED  CHARACTERS.    By  ALPHONSE  de  Lamaktlne.  Vol.  III. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1856.    12ino.    pp.  323. 

Lamartinc,  like  Goldsmith,  adorns  everything  he  touches.  He  is  as  brilliant 
a  painter  of  history  ami  character  as  Maoaulay.  and  just  about  as  reliable.  In 
these  biographical  sketches  his  peculiar  style  is  seen  to  advantage.  His  sub- 
jects arc — William  Tell,  Madame  de  Sovigne,  Milton,  Antar  and  Bossuot. 

New  Music. — From  Oliver  Ditson,  the  publisher,  wo  have  received  11  Lillle 
Bell,"  u  Cheerful  Voices  "  and  4"  Ida  Vane,"  songs ;  and  tho  "  Minnie  Scottisch.' 

Thrfe  Per  Cent,  a  Month  :  or,  The  Perils  of  Vast  Living.    By  Charles  Bur- 

DETT.    New  Y'ork  :  Derby  (c  Jackson     1856.     I-          pp.  395. 

A  very  clever  story,  written  with  great  spirit,  and  Rhowing  up  the  folly  of 

that,  oxtravaganee,  which  ii  one  of  the  Unettiiig  sins  of  the  day.   For  sale  by 

A.  Williams  &  Co. 
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BALLOTJ'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


HENRY  WILLARD,  ESQ., 
LESSEE  AND  MANAGER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

The  accompanying:  portrait  was  drawn  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Barrv,  from  a  fino  photograph  by  Messrs. 
Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  of  this  city,  and  is  a  striking 
likeness  of  the  energetic  and  enterprising  manager  of 
onr  National  Theatre.    Mr.  Willard  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Moses  Willard  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  a  gentleman  of 
great  respectability,  and  a  patriot  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.    The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  destined  for  mer- 
cantile life,  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  in  a  counting- 
house,  in  which  he  rose  from  a  sweeping-boy  to  confiden- 
tial clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  served  long  and  faithfully, 
and  a  brilliant  future  apparently  opened  before  him. 
A  disastrous  revolution  in  mercantile  affairs,  however, 
brought  on  the  failure  of  the  house  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, and  diverted  his  energies  into  another  channel. 
In  1828  he  became  associated  with  the  late  J.  J.  Adams 
as  theatrical  manager  and  lessee,  Mr.  Adams  then  having 
charge  of  the  southern  theatres.    In  1828  and  1829  Mr. 
Willard  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  Charleston, 
S.  C.  public,  Miss  Kelly,  Clara  Fisher,  Mrs.  Barnes, 
Booth,  Cooper,  Hamblin,' Conway,  and  other  theatrical 
stars  of  magnitude.    In  1830  he  was  the  lessee  of  the 
Richmond  Theatre,  and  James  EL  Caldwell,  while  play- 
ing a  star  engagement  with  him,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  energy  and  tact,  that  he  induced  him  to  accept 
the  situation  "of  prompter  at  the  St  Charles,  New  Or- 
leans (Caldwell's  theatre),  and  also  engaged  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Willard's  company,  who  were  accordingly  trans- 
ferred to  the  stage  of"  the  crescent  city.    There  was  a 
boy  attached  to  the  Richmond  company  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
lard advised  to  return  to  his  home  in  New  York  because 
he  exhibited  no  talent  for  the  stage.    The  advice  waa 
adopted,  and  the  individual,  now  grown  to  man's  estate, 
has  reason  to  l>e  grateful  to  Mr.  Willard,  for  he  is  now 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.    Mr.  Willard  remained 
one  season  at  Caldwell's  Theatre,  and  then,  removing  to 
New  York,  was  engaged  a6  prompter  to  the  Richmond- 
Hill  Theatre,  then  building  for  Mr.  Richard  Russell. 
In  1833  Mr.  Hamblin  sent  for  him  and  gave  him  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  treasury  of  the  Bowery  Theatre.  He 
remained  at  the  Bowery  until  1 836,  when  he  leased  the 
then  Opera  House  in  New  York,,  and  fitted  it  up  in 
splendid  style,  making  it  the  best  house  in  the  city.  At 
this  time  he  brought  out  in  the  ship  Europe,  James  Wal- 
lack,  Jr.,  William  Mitchell  and  wife,  Charles  Howard 
and  Bengough,  the  great  scenic  artist.    The  theatre 
opened  in  August,  and  for  the  first  twenty-six  weeks  the 
receipts  amounted  to  $96,000 — the  largest  amount  of  mon«.y  taken 
by  any  theatre  in  this  country  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
The  property  being  sold  by  the  stockholders  to  Messrs.  Mauran 
and  Hackctt",  was  leased  by  them  the  following  season  to  James 
Wallack,  Esq.    Mr.  Willard's  next  step  was  building  the  elegant 
little  theatre  in  Broadway,  called  the  Olympic,  where  William 
Mitchell  made  a  fortune  and  the  projector  lost  one.    His  next  am- 
bition was  to  build  the  Chatham  Theatre,  now  the  National,  which 
he  sold  out  to  Charles  R.  Thorne.    After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
he  leased  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  in  this  citv,  and  managed  it  for 
two  years.    He  then  took  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  at  its  enor- 
mous rent.    Being  one  week  in  arrears,  the  house  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Mr.  Lafarge,  the  legality  of  which  proceeding  is  now 
pending  before  a  bench  of  iudges  on  law  points.    During  the  prc- 


HENRY  WILLARD. 


sent  year  Mr.  Willard  leased  the  National  Theatre  in  this  city, 
which  he  opened  on  the  second  Monday  in  September  with  a  fine 
company,  under  the  stage  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallack. 
The  cor/«  drainatu/ue  embraces  a  variety  of  talent,  adequate  to  the 
representation  of  the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  tragedy,  comedy, 
spectacle,  melodrama,  operetta  and  farce.  In  the  haliet  depart- 
ment the  celebrated  Madame  Ciocca,  "la  Ciocca  dellc  belle 
gambc,"  is  engaged  for  the  season.  The  house  has  been  re-mod- 
elled, re-painted  and  brilliantly  decorated  throughout.  An  agree- 
able feature  is  the  removal  of  the  parquettc  and  substitution  of  an 
old-fashioned  pit,  capable  of  comfortably  seating  a  very  large  num- 
l>er  of  persons.  The  energy,  large  experience,  tact,  liberality  and 
business  qualities  of  Mr.  Willard  lead  us  to  anticipate  with  con- 
fidence a  most  prosperous  career  for  his  l>cautiful  establishment. 


THE  PENNY  POSTMAN. 
The  accompanying  picture  iB  unmistakably  English  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  buildings  and  the  people.    The  cen- 
tral figure,  the  penny  postman,  has  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  a  pony,  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  brethren  who 
perform  their  rounds  on  foot.    The  milkmaid  pauses  to 
glance  at  him  curiously  as  ho  sits  in  his  saddle,  taking 
forth  a  letter  for  the  good  dame  who  has  come  out  from 
the  moss-grown  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  her  hus- 
band shows  himself  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a  grand- 
child.   In  his  left  hand  the  Mercury  of  the  post-office 
holds  the  horn  whose  notes  give  token  of  his  approach. 
There  is  no  one  better  known  in  his  district  than  the  vil- 
lage postman.    "  A  stranger  to  those  parts  "  knows  him 
as  they  pass  each  other  on  the  road  to  be  a  man  of  im- 
portant charge,  although  his  coat  be  of  fustian  and  hie 
leggings  of  leather,  cut  in  the  most  yokel  fashion.  His 
gaudier  fellows  of  the  cities  do  their  spiriting  unnoticed 
and  unknown  to  any  one  but  the  lacqueys  and  servant- 
maids  who  open  the  door,  and  wish  them  now  and  then 
at  the  centre  of  gravity.    Not  so  the  village  postman. 
Every  one  has  a  cheery  "good  day  "  for  him  ami  he  has 
for  every  ono.    He  is  as  well  known  and  welcomed  at 
the  hall  as  he  is  at  the  cottage,  and  the  mug  of  home- 
brewed is  never  denied  to  the  postman.    It  is  quito  at 
well  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him,  for  no  one  know* 
more  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  village  than  he  docs. 
Do  you  think  if  pretty  Miss  Fanny  at  the  manor  house 
receives  six  days  a  week  a  letter  directed  in  a  bold,  man- 
ly hand,  tho  envelope  not  "  adhesive,"  but  properly 
scaled  with  a  mild-looking  griffin  as  a  crest,  that  he  is 
not  aware  she  has  a  lover  ?    To  l>c  sure  she  has,  or 
why  does  she  sit  every  morning  in  the  old  bay-window 
which  commands  the  path  leading  from  the  high-road  ; 
and,  though  affecting  to  be  embroidering  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers for  nobody  knows  who,  never  takes  a  stitch  but  her 
pretty  hazel  eyes  look  for  the  advent  of  the  postman  ? 
Or,  if  poor  Susan  stands  at  the  cottage  door  each  morn- 
ing as  he  passes,  and  still  looks  after  him  with  glistening 
eyes  if  he  has  shaken  his  head  in  token  of  having  no 
letter  for  her,  or,  what  is  better,  if  she  has  run  down  to 
the  garden  gate,  with  her  face  one  smile,  to  receive  a 
packet  on  which  bar  name  is  rudely  scrawled,  and  sealed 
with  a  patch  of  wax  as  large  as  half  a  crown,  impressed 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  open  to  indicate  "  We  part  to 
meet  again,"  do  you  think  he  does  not  know  that  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  apprenticed  to  Jackson,  the  village 
butcher,  is  still  faithful  to  his  early  love,  despite  the 
smart  caps  and  pretty  faces  of  the  London  servants  1 
Or  if  Mr.  Panperton,  the  genteel  noliody  who  came  to  settle  in 
the  village  last  autumn,  has  many  letters  with  only  gum  or  wafers 
to  fasten  them,  and  the  superscription  engrossed  to  look  as  severe 
as  possible,  do  you  think  that  he  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Pauper- 
ton  is  in  the  toils  of  the  lawyers  and  will  very  soon  be  devoured  t 
During  the  past  two  years  of  war  the  English  postman's  task 
was  not  alwavs  a  pleasant  one.    How  many  hearts  l>eat  quicker 
when  he  came  !    How  many  paused  in  their  throbbing  when  he 
passed  by  !    The  well-kno>vn  hand  brought  joy  !>efore  the  writer's 
words  were  heard  or  read.    The  strange,  unknown  character  on 
the  long-expected  letter  told  the  story  within  that  all  was  over, 
and  dreadful  war  had  slain  the  loved  one.    The  postman's  com- 
mission often  made  him  the  bearer  of  tidings  that  threw  the  pall 
of  grief  over  the  heartlistone. 


THE  VILLAGE  PuSTMAN.  AN  ENGLISH  SCENE. 
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HEROISM  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 
The  terrible  catastrophe  at  Last  Island,  Louisiana,  will  long  be 
remembered.  In  this  tragedy  there  ■were  many  dramatic  episodes 
in  which  individual  courage  shone  with  peculiar  brightness.  Deli- 
cate ladies,  amidst  all  the  honors  of  the  tempest,  displayed  the 
utmost  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind.  Mrs.  Cropper,  of  Iber- 
ville Parish,  is  one  of  the  heroines  of  this  modern  deluge.  She 
remained  with  her  children  in  the  kitchen  when  the  main  part  of 
her  house  had  been  swept  away.  A  skiff  passing,  she  made  use 
of  it  to  gain  a  point  where  the  water  seemed  shallower.  Aban- 
doning the  frail  boat,  which  the  waves  would  have  soon  swept  into 
the  gulf,  she  told  her  children  and  servants  to  join  hands  and  form 
a  solid  barrier  against  the  current.  She  had  previously  made  them 
take  off  their  shoes  that  they  might  have  a  firmer  foothold  on  tho 
«and.  They  faced  the  point  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  blew. 
Whenever  a  wave  rolled  towards  them,  they  stooped  forward  at  a 
signal  from  Mrs.  Cropper,  and  the  wave  swept  over  their  heads, 
without  their  losing  an  inch  of  ground.  They  passed  tho  cntiro 
night  in  this  dreadful  position,  beaten  by  the  tempest,  constantly 
swept  by  the  waves,  and  seeing  nothing  around  them  but  a  furious 
sea.  In  the  morning,  they-  were  all  safely  taken  on  board  the 
"  Star."  Mrs.  Trofher,  of  Bayou  Goula,  floating  with  her  mother 
and  brother  on  some  boards,  had  an  infant  in  her  arms.  In  a  few 
hours  it  gave  no  signs  of  life ;  but  Mrs.  Troffier  persisted  in  cling- 
ing to  it,  at  the  risk  of  being  swept  into  the  gulf,  and  to  adminis- 
ter from  time  to  time  some  drops  of  nourishment.  They  were  all 
saved,  after  passing  tho  night  in  the  water,  and  tho  child  lived. 
What  a  thrilling  example  of  maternal  tenderness  and  courage ! 


Kossuth. — The  great  Hungarian  is  living  with  his  family  in 
Vethor,  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  said  that  he  is  regarded  in  England 
as  a  "  mercenary  political  charlatan  who  played  a  bold  game  for 
riches  and  won  the  stake."  Wo  do  not  believe  it.  We  believe 
him  to  be  a  sincere  enthusiast,  injudicious,  perhaps,  at  times,  but  a 
true  lover  of  liberty  and  of  his  country.  Wo  cannot  afford  to 
place  him  among  our  fallen  idols. 

A  brilliant  Scenb. — Tho  New  York  Academy  of  Music  on 
an  opera  night  presents  one  of  tho  most  dazzling  scenes  that  the 
eye  can  rest  on.  There  arc  ladies  there  who  wear  quarts  of  dia- 
monds, but  they  don't  look  like  quartz. 


Dignified  Magistrate. — An  English  sheriff  latoly  sang 
"  Villikins  and  his  Dinah"  at  a  county  dinner,  and  was  encored. 
Fancy  our  mayor,  Mr.  Rice,  oxecuting  "  Dance,  de  boatman, 
dance,"  in  Eaneuil  Hall  1 


Cause  and  Effect. — In  Newark,  N.  J.,  there  are  twenty-four 
watchmen  to  a  population  of  60,000,  consequently  burglaries  are 
not  infrequent  there. 


By  MR.  F.  Gleason  has  removed  his  office  from  Trcmont 
Street  to  No.  292  Washington  Street. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  It  is  said  the  expression  the  "  height  of  the  fashion  "  is 
obsolete — changed  to  the  "  full  of  the  fashion." 

....  Society,  liko  changeable  silk,  must  be  viewed  from  every 
point  to  ascertain  its  true  colors. 

....  The  German  opera  has  been  fairly  inaugurated  in  Now 
York,  tho  most  cosmopolitan  of  cities. 

....  Abstracting  feathers  from  bods  and  selling  them,  is  a 
newly-discovered  fraud  of  house-servants. 

....  The  singers  Grisi  and  Mario  havo  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent villas  in  the  world,  near  Florence. 

....  Miss  Nightingale  has  modostly  refused  all  public  demon- 
strations since  her  return  to  England  from  the  East. 

....  Mr.  Macaulay  is  handled  severely  by  Frederick  Devon  in 
a  pamphlet  on  the  first  Lord  Darmouth. 

....  Mr.  Bamum  has  taken  Cordelia  Howard,  the  child-actress, 
to  Europo,  to  make  a  fortune  for  her. 

....  Parodi  and  Strakosch  will  make  a  tour  through  the  United 
States  this  winter,  giving  a  series  of  concerts. 

....  Miss  Emma  Stanley's  "  Drawing-room  entertainment  "  is 
everywhere  successful.    Her  changes  of  dress  are  marvellous. 

...  Benson  J.  Lossing  has  written  a  "  Family  History  of  the 
United  States,"  completo  in  a  single  volume. 

....  Laura  Kecne  expects  to  open  her  new  theatre  in  tho  course 
of  this  month.    She  has  hosts  of  friends. 

....  One  hundred  thousand  francs  havo  been  sent  from  Now 
York  for  tho  relief  of  tho  French  sufferers  by  inundation. 

....  "  Belle  Brittan  "  describes  a  lady  at  New  York  with  a  fine 
dress  over  which  "  a  pint  of  diamonds  was  poured." 

....  Somo  rogues  in  England  havo  lately  beou  selling  heavily 
plated  lumps  of  coarse  metal  for  puro  gold. 

....  At  Burlington,  Mass.,  they  had  a  picnic  at  which  three 
bushels  of  berries  woro  used  in  one  pio. 

....  Peaches  have  been  selling  in  Chicago  at  fifteen  cents  apiece, 
or  seven  for  a  dollar. 

....  Professor  Morse  received  a  very  polite  invitation  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  attend  his  coronation. 

....  Recent  advices  from  Nicaragua  stato  that  Gen.  Walker's 
prospects  are  improving.    No  sickness  there. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  STATUE,  BOSTON. 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  232  and 
233  of  this  present  number,  drawn  for  us  by  Billings,  and  engraved 
by  John  Andrew,  represents  the  appearance  of  the  City  Hall 
Square,  School  Street,  d  uring  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  last  month.  The  background  is  formed  by  the  plain 
and  unostentatious  faqadc  of  the  City  Hall,  richly  decorated,  how- 
ever, for  the  occasion,  with  banners,  emblems,  streamers  and  de- 
vices. In  the  centre  rises  the  familiar  figure  of  the  distinguished 
man,  who  was  at  once  printer  and  philosopher,  statesman  and 
poet,  a  man  venerated  next  to  Washington,  with  a  fame  co-exten- 
sive with  civilization,  known  wherever  his  country  is  known,  and 
gifted  as  few  men  have  been  gifted  who  have  figured  in  the  pages 
of  the  world's  history.  Around  are  grouped  the  officers  of  the 
day,  of  the  different  associations,  the  members  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  trades,  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion, 
with  their  various  banners,  together  with  the  military  and  spectators. 
The  narrow  space  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  could  contain,  of 
course,  not  one  thousandth  part  of  the  vast  multitude  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  occasion,  which  produced  a  display,  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  character,  far  surpassing  the  most  brilliant  parades  that 
ever  graced  any  previous  occasion. 

The  statue  of  Franklin  was  the  work  of  Groenough,  the  sculp- 
tor. It  is  of  bronze,  and  of  a  golden  hue,  which  time  will  subdue 
and  modify.  This  work,  modelled  by  an  American  artist,  was 
executed  throughout  by  American  mechanics,  and  is  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  perfection  to  which  art  and  skill  havo  been  carried 
by  our  countrymen.  It  was  cast  at  Ames's  foundry,  Chicopee, 
Mass.  The  weight  of  metal  employed  was  about  2000  pounds. 
The  figure  is  eight  feet  in  height,  and  the  total  altitude  of  the 
group,  including  the  completed  pedestal,  is  twenty-seven  feet. 
The  whole  cost  of  tho  work  will  be  about  $10,000.  This  sum  was 
raised  by  subscription.  A  committee  was  formed  by  the  members 
of  the  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  to  which  was  united  a 
committee  of  private  citizens,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
raising,  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  necessary  amount.  The 
statue,  completed  under  thoir  auspices,  was  given  in  charge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  custody  of  the  city,  the  association,  in  case  of  the 
barely  possible  necessity  of  a  removal  at  any  future  time,  resuming 
charge  of  the  work. 

Our  readers  havo  been  already  apprized,  through  the  medium  of 
the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  exclusively  to  the  circulation  of 
news,  of  tho  circumstances  attending  the  inauguration  ;  of  the 
splendid  procession  which  filed  through  our  streets  to  the  music  of 
innumerable  bands ;  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  square,  so  solemn 
and  impressive ;  of  the  multitude  of  visitors  that  thronged  our 
streets,  to  the  number  at  least  of  100,000;  and  of  the  various 
other  features  and  incidents  of  the  great  gala  day.  We  have  per- 
formed our  part  in  placing  on  record  a  most  graphic  delineation 
of  tho  great  centre  of  attraction — a  representation  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, as  it  will  be  one  of  historical  importance.  In  the  vast 
procession,  imposing  in  numbers,  brilliant  with  banners  and  de- 
vices, with  emblematic  figures,  and  everything  that  tho  ingenuity 
of  man  could  contrive  to  typify  art,  labor  and  principle,  impressive 
from  tho  character  of  its  componont  elements,  the  featuro  which 
impressed  us  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  was  the  display  mndo  by 
tho  worthy  brethren  of  that  craft  of  which  Franklin  was  an  illustri- 
ous brother.  To  the  printers  of  the  city  a  conspicuous  place  was 
properly  assigned.  Franklin's  own  old  press,  which  he  had  work- 
ed with  his  own  hand,  was  carried  in  state,  while  a  metrical  life  of 
the  hero  of  tho  day  from  the  pen  of  the  printer  poet,  B.  P.  Shilla- 
ber,  Esq.,  was  worked  off  and  distributed  from  numerous  presses 
as  the  procession  moved  along.  But  it  would  require  pages  even 
to  catalogue  the  features  and  the  doings  of  this  memorable  day. 
In  a  word,  it  was  worthy  of  tho  occasion  and  of  the  city.  No  one 
could  find  fault  with  the  programme,  or  tho  manner  in  which  it 
was  executed.  Good  taste  and  liberality,  and  an  earnest  spirit  on 
the  part  of  all  engaged,  rendered  it  a  truly  worthy  and  memorable 
celebration. 

"  NLVERFAIL." 

The  remarkable  story  of  wild  life  in  the  West,  now  publishing 
in  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  entitled  "  Never/ail ;  or  tlie  Children  of 
the  Border,"  is  fully  equal  to  Cooper's  famous  Leather-Stocking 
talcs  of  tho  frontier.  The  author — Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson — shows 
great  knowledge  of  character  and  woodcraft,  as  well  as  tho  start- 
ling characteristics  of  pioneer  life,  upon  which  the  interest  of  the 
story  mainly  depends.  So  largo  a  number  of  the  readers  of  Bal- 
lou's  Pictorial  are  also  subscribers  to  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  that 
we  need  hardly  refer  to  the  brilliant  novelettes  which  are  regularly 
appearing  in  its  pages.  Tho  Flag  and  Pictorial  wo  send  together 
for  $i  00  per  annum  to  ono  address. 


Natural  History. — A  St.  Louis  paper  says  that  the  grass- 
hoppers have  eaten  up  the  entire  tobacco  crop  of  Franklin  count}  ; 
and  the  last  that  was  heard  from  them,  they  were  seated  on  tho 
corners  of  the  fence  bcyyiny  every  man  that  pasted  for  a  chew. 


Wo  cannot  too  highly  commend  Iiallntt\\  Pictorial.  No  family  can  he  in  tho 
weekly  receipt  of  this  admirable  Illustrated  paper  without  constantly  realising 
fresh  impulses  to  lore  nil  that  is  beautiful  In  art,  and  also  attaining  to  a  vast 
fund  of  exceedingly  valuable  information  of  localities,  and  of  eminent  charactors 
throughout  the  world,  to  be  obtainod  in  no  other  way. —  Vtrjnont  Watthman. 

Equilibrium. — The  Durham  University  has  just  hud  built  an 
eight-oar  boat,  which  is  so  exactly  poised,  that  the  rowers  are 
obliged  to  part  their  hair  down  the  middle  to  keep  their  balance ! 

 4  mmH  ■  

Just  so. — Wit  should  be  a  shield  to  defend  yourself,  but  not  a 
weapon  for  the  injury  of  other  individuals. 


THE  SOLDIERS'  RETURN. 

The  fine  engraving  on  our  last  page  represents  one  of  those  epi- 
sodes of  which  history  takes  no  account.  Its  stately  pages  record 
the  entry  of  victorious  generals  and  armies  into  the  capitals  of 
nations,  and  deal  with  the  movements  of  masses,  but  the  emotions 
and  the  lives  of  untitled  individuals  are  without  its  6phere.  It  is 
the  province  of  art  to  delineate  scenes  which  the  muso  of  history 
overlooks.  Our  picture  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  an  old-fashioned 
French  provincial  town,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  queer,  old, 
thatched  houses,  and  its  ancient  church  tower  in  the  distance.  The 
tidings  of  the  return  of  some  of  the  Crimean  soldiers  has  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  their  families,  friends  and  neighbors  are  pouring 
out  to  welcome  them  back.  Look  at  that  house  on  the  right,  from 
which  its  entire  inhabitants,  young  and  old,  seem  to  be  rushing 
down  the  stone  stairway.  The  central  figure  in  the  principal 
group  is  an  officer.  His  wife  is  hanging  round  his  neck.  A 
brother  is  clasping  his  hand — a  little  child  toddles  forward  to 
greet  the  long-absent.  The  noble  dog  leaps  up  to  claim  notice  and 
caress.  Sistors  are  springing  forward  to  join  in  the  glad  welcome, 
and  the  old  grandmother,  bent  double  with  age,  and  supported  by 
crutches,  tottles  forward  with  the  rest.  Alas  !  that  gallant  soldier 
in  the  prime  of  life  will  need  the  crutch,  too,  for  he  has  left  a  limb 
in  the  Crimea.  Tho  little  gamin  in  wooden  shoes  has  noticed  it — 
and  so  has  the  dog  that  is  curiously  scanning  the  rude  wooden 
substitute.  Close  by  is  a  gallant  Zouave,  with  his  picturesque  Alge- 
rian costume,  clasping  to  his  own  the  faithful  heart  that  has  beat 
with  anxiety  and  love  for  him  for  so  many  long,  weary  months. 
Farther  off,  another  hero,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  strapped  upon 
his  back,  is  delivering  to  an  admiring  crowd  of  rustics  an  oration 
on  the  subject  of  some  of  the  hard  actions  in  the  East — perhaps 
describing  the  storm  of  the  MalakoflF,  or  the  "  infernal  fire " 
poured  on  the  fortress  of  the  czar.  Other  bearded  and  bronzed 
faces  are  seen  in  the  distance,  mingled  with  those  of  the  villagers, 
over  whose  heads  an  extemporized  flag  is  waving,  in  honor  of  the 
heroes,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  enthusiast.  In  a  French  village, 
among  a  people  enthusiastic,  passionate,  fond  of  arms  and  military 
glory,  such  a  scene  as  that  we  have  depicted  is  indeed,  an  event, 
rising  almost  to  the  dignity  of  historical  importance  in  the  annals 
of  the  place. 


Smoking  in  Church. — One  of  the  missionaries  at  Ningpo,  in 
China,  describing  his  interesting  congregation,  says  :  "  The  men 
bring  their  pipes,  tobacco,  and  flint :  they  strike  fire,  fill  the  room 
with  smoke,  which  they  blow  through  the  nasal  orifices,  and  make 
remarks  about  our  words,  dress  and  appearance.  The  women 
bring  their  work,  and  sometimes  their  tea-pots,  thrusting  tho  nose 
into  their  friend's  mouth,  as  tho  men  do  their  pipes." 


MARRIAGES. 


Tn  this  city,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  George  Wilson  to  Miss  Isabella  Haz- 
lett,  both  of  Cambridge;  by  Iter.  Dr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Alfred  Stebblns,  to 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Braekett,  both  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Nicholas  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Marsh;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkloy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Smith  to  Miss  Ellen  F.  Chase;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  Mr.  E.  L.  Frothing- 
bam,  Jr.  to  Miss  Elmira  S.  Rice,  of  Rindge,  N.  H.  j  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr. 
William  A.  Holmes  to  Miss  Ellen  O.  Green. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  El- 
lis, Iloury  Lyon,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Hurd  — At  Cambridge,  by  Hcv.Mr. 
tloppin,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Foster  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Wells.— At  Somervllle,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bradlee,  Mr.  Charles  Carswell  to  Miss  Lucy  Jane  Pierce. — At  Lynn, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Nutter  to  Miss  Emily  C.  Carter,  both  of 
South  Danvers. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Hugh  Parkhurst  to 
Miss  Eliza  S.  Parsons,  both  of  Gloucester. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Robert  Sharp  to  Miss  Jessie  Bright.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  George  E.  Lnngley  to  Miss  Eliza  Ellen  Fletcher.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Maltby,  Mr.  Francis  G.  Lindscy  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Wither — At  Attleboro',  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Alden,  Mr.  Lowell  B.  Wilmarth  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Bates. — At  Lancas- 
ter, by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kimball  to  Miss  Harriet  C.  Fisher. — At 
Fall  [liver,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  W.  Maeomber  to  Miss  CorUsta 
M.  Wilbur. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sophrnnia  D.  Page;  Widow  Catherine  O.  Hall,  78;  Mr. 
Henry  Lyman  Whitney,  22;  Mr.  Osgood  O.  Carleton,  44. — At  Charlestown, 
Mips  Rachel  Hassctt,  64;  Mrs.  Caroline  Oakman,  61. — At  Chelsea,  Widow  Mary 
Ann  Short,  50. —  At  Cambridgopnrt,  Mr.  William  Parkin,  34. — At  Roxbury, 
Widow  Apphia  Braekett,  late  of  Newburyport,  72. — At  Medford,  Miss  Nellie 
A.  Bangs,  18. — At  Waltham,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Wyman,  21, — At  Watertown, 
William  Stone,  Esq..  75.— At  Kant  Lexington.  Ell  Robert*,  Esq.,  70. — At  Dor- 
chester, Dea.  Edward  Sharp.  88.—  At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Eliza  Dulap,34;  Miss  Jane 
M.  Richardson,  18;  Mr.  George  B.  Harney,  48. — At  Salem.  Mr.  John  Cun- 
ningham. 30;  \SttB:  Frances  Celtstine.  26- — At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Harriet  E., 
wife  of  Rev.  John  B.  Ricl  m  >nd. — At  Westboro',  Widow  Sarah  Fay,  75. — At 
Woburn,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  I'lummer,  of  Newburyport,  21. — At  Cohasset.  Mrs. 
Caroline  Augusta  Stoddard,  21.— At  Georgetown,  Mr.  Eleazer  P.  Goodwin,  31. 
—  At  Middlesex  Village,  Eben  Adams.  Esq.,  81. — At  Newburyport,  Col.  Robert 
Robinson,  73. — At  Taunton,  Rev.  Josiah  Tucker,  05— At  Attleboro',  Widow 
Huldah  Pierce,  01.— At  Leiceiter,  Mr.  Waldo  Whitteniore,  42.— At  Uxbridgo, 
Mrs.  Sarah,  w'fo  of  Rev.  Samuel  Clarke,  50.— At  Worcester.  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Wash- 
burn, 52. — At  Nantucket,  Capt.  David  Paddock,  79. — At  Clareinont,  N.  II., 
Hon  Edmund  Parker,  of  Nashua,  73. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CHARTER  OAK. 

BT  WIUIE  I"  PAHOR, 

Thmi  wort  nobly  round.  0,  heart  of  oak.— Mks.  IIemass. 

For  years  ami  yearn,  till  centurion  had  fled, 
Sweeping  their  (errors  o'er  thy  forni, 
0  mighty  oak!  thou  hraved  tho  storm. 

And  boldly  roared  thy  high-brow,  noble  head. 

The  forest  ehild  had  looked  with  solemn  awe 

Upon  thee,  ere  the  white  man  trod 

New  Kngland  wilds  to  worship  God 
As  holy  men  had  worshipped  hiiu  of  yore. 

And  they— the  red  men— when  the  axe  was  heard 
Amid  the  forests,  eame  and  plead 
That  tkou  might's!  stand!  to  rear  thy  head 

Still  in  thy  uiaji*ty,  all  undisturbed. 

"  For  ''—this  their  plea—"  our  fathers  in  the  ehase 
Had  made  the  old  oak  tree  their  guide; 
They  rallied  here  from  far  ami  wide. 
Aud  loved  the  tree;  0,  spare  it  this  disgrace." 

The  white  men  heard.    They  did  not  scorn  the  prayer; 

And  year  by  year  in  strength  it  grew, 

And  still  a  broader  shadow  threw, 
Standing  a  thing  of  strength  and  beauty  there. 

And  then,  when  tyranny  its  iron  hand 

Would  plaeo  upon  the  pilgrim's  right 

Thy  final  mifsion  loomed  in  sight, 
And  made  thy  name  illustrious  through  the  land. 

That  name  from  history  shall  not  depart; 

Won  when  that  charter  fanifd  of  old 

Was  held  by  thee — as  lover's  hold 
Their  ladye's  memory— within  thy  heart. 

The  storm  of  revolution  soon  swept  by! 

And  underneath  thy  wide  spread  arms 

Free  from  the  fear  of  war's  alarms, 
Urave  men  and  fair  maiils  basked  'ncath  freedom's  sky. 

So  generation  after  generation  eamo 
To  gaze  upon  thee,  blessing  as  they  gazed, 
Thy  monarch  form,  in  air  upraised, 

Sacred  by  revolutionary  fame. 

lint  rocks  must  crumble,  and  the  firm  grow  frail; 

Thou,  like  thy  kindred,  must  lay  low; 

Hut  not  by  woodman's  bumble  blow — 
It  took  the  giant  death-stroke  of  the  gale. 

Thy  death  was  glorious,  as  thy  life  had  been ; 

The  fragments  of  thy  noble  framo 

Will  yet  perpetuate  thy  name, 
And  with  it  keep  the  u  charter  hiding  "  scene. 

Thy  trunk  remains,  fearing  no  tempest's  frown ; 

Standing  the  treasure  of  the  land  ; 

Sacred  from  touch  of  spoiler's  hand, 
Cirt  with  the  buckler  of  thy  great  renown. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CATCHING  A  MINISTER. 


BY  JOHN  TUOKNIIKKKT. 

When  the  reverend  and  quite  young  Mr.  Markov  came  to  preach 
with  us  at  our  village,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  would 
either  be  obliged  to  bring  a  wife  along  with  him,  or  consent  to 
suffer  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  tho  gossips  of  tho  town.  Many 
people  esteemed  it  a  highly  inconsiderate  thing,  that  he  should 
have  the  audacity  to  come  among  ns  without  so  much  as  declaring 
his  intentions  on  the  subject.  It  was  hardly  what  was  expected 
from  a  "  beardless  boy,"  but  n  little  rime  from  the  seminary,  and 
of  course  profoundly  ignorant  of  tho  ways  of  tho  world  of  our 
village. 

But  come  he  did,  whether  it  was  presumptuous  in  him  or  not ; 
and  como  without  a  wife,  or  a  word  about  a  wife,  too.  And  ho 
had  scarcely  been  installed  in  the  place  where  he  expected  to  pass 
tho  vigor  and  the  strength  of  his  life,  when  the  inquisition  began 
its  lahor  in  downright  earnestness.  The  moment  they  understood 
him  well  enough  to  know  how  to  take  him,  they  did  "  take  him  " 
with  a  vengeance 

Of  tho  multitudinous  shceps'  eyes  that  were  thrown  at  him  in 
the  desk  from  behind  hymn  books,  fans,  and  other  Sunday  orna- 
ments of  a  like,  character,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  What 
prociso  effect  they  had  upon  him,  no  human  being  seemed  to  know. 
He  endured  them  as  stolidly  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
would  endure  tho  gar.o  of  a  party  of  blinking  and  winking 
travellers. 

But  of  all  those  who  set  their  hearts  on  the  poor  man,  on  their 
own  especial  account,  none  excelled,  in  point  of  perseverance  and 
enthusiasm,  Miss  Ann  Tippit.  She  had  the  ill  fortune,  besides,  to 
be  pretty  well  advanced  beyond  tho  years  when  a  young  lady  is 
supposed  to  bo  most  charming,  and  still  she  assumed  airs  that 
would  have  been  a  fair  topic  of  satire  even  in  a  giddy  young  miss 
of  sixteen.  To  be  short,  her  aims  ami  her  age  were  at  sixes  and 
sevens  with  her.  She  wanted  bad  enough  to  marry  a  young  can- 
didate, but  still  sho  nuver  would  remember  that  she  herself  was 
growing  old.  It  was  unfurtunato  for  Miss  Ann  ;  but  pray,  whose 
fault  could  it  bo  1 

Next  in  order,  in  point  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  came  the  Widow 
Duke  ;  not  on  her  own  account,  I  beg  to  be  understood,  but  solely 
and  altogether  on  that  of  her  only  daughter  Fanny. 

Ah,  but  Fanny  Duke  was  a  "  young  thing,"  though  ;  and  she 
was  shrewd  and  obedient  enough  to  do  as  her  mother  bade  her, 


and  she  understood  something  of  the  influence  of  coquetry  besides, 
and  tho  secret  fascination  of  smiles.  Fanny  knew  in  a  moment 
upon  whom  her  mother  had  her  eye,  you  may  l>e  sure,  and  she  put 
her  eye  on  the  same  spot,  just  as  quick  as  sho  could  get  it  there. 
There  was  quite  a  difference,  too,  between  herself  and  Miss  Ann 
Tippit,  in  point  of  years  ;  a  circumstance  that  very  often  has  more 
to  do  with  a  match,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  than  almost  any  other. 
Fanny  was  fresh  anil  blushing,  like  a  rosebud  in  June;  whereas 
in  Ann's  face  a  very  closo  observer,  such  as  a  lover  would  be 
rather  likely  to  he,  might  possibly  detect  a  stray  blemish  or  wrinkle. 

In  our  town  the  ladies  kept  a  sewing-circle  agoing,  especially 
during  the  winters.  It  is  then  that  they  come  out  in  all  their  indi- 
vidual demonstrative  force.  Mrs.  Slocum  was  the  president ;  Mrs. 
Somebody-else  (she  always  made  me  promise  I  would  not  lug  her 
name  into  the  newspapers)  was  vice ;  Miss  So-and-so,  treasurer ; 
Mis.  What-d'yc-call'-cm,  secretary;  and  a  handful  of  Mrs.  and 
Misses  jumbled  together  indiscriminately  as  executive  committee, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  This  sewing  establishment  was  one  of 
our  largest  institutions  ;  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  it. 
Second  only  to  the  church  itself  in  its  scope  and  aims,  it  assumed 
even  to  lend  the  church  in  matters  of  immediate  worldly  moment. 

Mr.  Markov  was  forthwith  elected  an  honorary  member.  Ho 
was  expected  to  be  on  the  ground  at  every  meeting,  and  to  offer  a 
brief  exhortation  and  prayer.  With  this  kind  of  ceremony,  the 
various  members  deemed  themselves  safe  against  all  charges  of 
scandal,  and  perfectly  free  to  pursue  their  own  female  sociability. 
Once  having  secured  tho  priestly  services  of  the  Bar.  Mr.  Markov, 
the  ladies  began  to  settle  themselves  to  their  weekly  tasks.  Mrs. 
Duke,  tho  widow,  too. 

"You  must  feel  lonely  h«re,  in  a  measure,  sho  said  to  him,  as 
she  dropped  a  piece  of  her  work  on  tho  floor  for  him  to  pick  up. 
"  I  know  what  it  is  to  go  into  a  strange  place  to  live  myself;  for 
when  dear  husband  brought  me  hero  to  live,  I  was  just  as  much  of 
a  stranger  as  you  arc." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Mr.  Markov,  not  knowing  how  ho  could  very 
well  say  any  less. 

"  I've  often  wondered  whether  you  received  quite  all  tho  atten- 
tion you  deserved  here,"  said  sho. 

"  0,  Mrs.  Duke,  the  people  are  vory  kind;  very  kind  to  me, 
indeed." 

"  But  what  I  am  going  to  say,"  she  pursued,  dropping  her  voice 
and  nudging  her  chair  nearer  his,  "  was  only  this — and  I  hope 
you'll  take  it  just  as  I  mean  it.  Any  time  you  feel  as  if  you'd 
like  a  home,  or  more  of  tho  comforts  and  attentions  than  a  man 
like  you  generally  gets  in  a  boarding-house,  [dense  make  my  home 
your  house,  will  you  ?  I  should  bo  very  hnppy  to  add  to  your 
enjoyment  hero,  I'm  sure  I  should." 

Mr.  Markov  thanked  her  with  undisguised  sincerity,  nnd  said  ho 
would  gladly  accopt  her  kind  offer  whenever  tho  occasion  might 
present. 

"And  don't  bo  ceremonious  with  us,  Mr.  Markov,"  she  added. 
"  I  beg  you  wont  be  that.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  world  that 
I  dislike,  it's  ceremony  and  formality.  It's  all  so  cold.  There's 
no  friendship  in  it,  you  know." 

And  her  eyes  kindled  with  her  sentiments  in  nn  instant. 

When  he  came  to  go  home  one  evening,  who  should  stand  in 
the  door  but  Miss  Ann  Tippit !  Mrs.  Duke  was  on  the  lookout 
for  him  that  day,  but  she  happened  just  at  that  critical  moment  to 
lose  him.  So  there  stood  Miss  Ann,  as  if  she  was  just  ready  to 
venture  out  into  tho  snow  and  the  night,  but  still  waiting  for  our 
young  minister  to  take  her  along  with  him. 

Being  a  gallant  gentleman,  it  was  no  part  of  his  breeding  to  re- 
fuse. So  lie  crooked  his  elbow  with  great  politeness,  nnd  out  they 
went  together  into  the  illimitable  dark — Miss  Tippit  as  tickled  as 
a  boy  with  a  new  whistle,  and  Mrs.  Duke  as  chagrined  ns  a  gene- 
ral titter  a  defeat  nnd  overthrow. 

Thus  matters  sec-sawed  between  these  two  rivals,  the  victory 
inclining  now  to  one,  and  now  to  the  other.  One  day,  Miss  Tip- 
pit  was  the  winner;  the  next,  the  artful  widow  believed  that  Fanny 
was  booked  for  a  minister's  wife  for  certain.  This  time,  Miss  Ann 
was  sure  she  had  got  him  ;  the  next  time,  Fanny  was  in  ccstacies 
ovor  her  own  good  fortune. 

Till  one  day — some  considerable  time  having  now  intervened — 
Mr.  Markov  was  seen  to  come  out  from  Ann  Tippit's  house.  He 
hail  been  there  a  pretty  good  while,  for  Mrs.  Duke  hail  watched 
the  whole  proceeding  by  tho  clock  ;  nnd  if  ever  a  womnn  sat  all 
that  time  on  pins  and  needles,  she  was  the  very  woman.  Sho  ob- 
served, as  she  peeped  through  the  blinds,  that  Ann  was  remarkably 
gay  as  she  took  leave  of  the  minister  at  tho  door,  and  that  sho 
curtsied  and  bowed,  and  bowed  and  curtsied,  a  great  many  limes 
before  he  Stepped  down  from  the  broad  stone  step  before  the  door. 
This  did  not  suit  "  my  lady  "  at  all.  She  went  back  into  the 
kitchen  in  a  jiffy,  and  resolved  to  invent  some  performance  that 
would  take  the  vortchrx  out  of  Miss  Ann's  prospects  immediately. 

The  very  natural  result  was,  in  less  than  a  week  Fanny  Duke 
gave  a  party;  nnd  to  that  party  tho  minister  was  invited  before 
anybody  else  was  thought  of.  The  rooms  were  full,  though  they 
were  small  affairs  in  themselves ;  and  it  would  bo  no  very  great 
trouble  to  fill  them.  In  the  evening,  at  the  ninth  hour,  in  came 
Mr.  Markov. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delight  of  the  ambitious  Widow 
Duke.  Her  countenance,  anxious  and  unsettled  before,  wore  a 
changed  look  then.  Sho  was  wreathed  with  smiles.  Now  she 
commenced  the  display  of  her  generalship,  and  calculated  on  car- 
rying off  the  laurels  of  tho  season. 

Desirous  of  having  Miss  Tippit  a  witness  of  her  triumph,  she 
bad  purposely  invited  her  in  with  the  rest;  and  as  soon  ns  Ann 
had  learned  thnt  the  minister  was  to  be  there,  she  wns  not  slow  in 
making  up  her  mind  us  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  She  put  on 
her  things  and  went. 


It  was  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Markov  ?"  and  "  I'm  glad  to  see 
you,  this  evening,  Mr.  Markov  I"  and  "  You're  always  welcome  to 
this  house,  Mr.  Markov!"  from  the  moment  ho  put  foot  over 
the  threshold,  till  the  moment  he  stepped  over  it  again  on  his  way 
home.  Fanny  was  brought  out  beleru  him  In  all  the  brilliancy  of 
her  beauty.  It  was  the  widow's  last  and  best  card.  Sho  believed 
it  was  the  only  "  tramp  "  left. 

When  Fanny,  therefore,  wns  not  in  Ms  company  for  the  rest  of 
tho  evening,  Mrs.  Duke  herself  was.  And  Arm  Tippit  wns  stand- 
ing back  all  the  while,  and  watching  her  own  chances.  In  this 
triangular  sort  of  [day  there  was  n  good  den!  of  excitement. 

Mrs.  Duke  delighted,  however,  to  throw  her  darling  daughter 
and  the  minister  together;  and  then  she  would  retire  to  a  knot  of 
her  friends,  nnd  ask  if  tho  two  did  not  mnkc  a  "benutiful  couple." 
This  wns  her  game  nil  the  while. 

"Only  see  how  partial  our  minister  is!"  she  would  go  around 
and  say.  "  Really,  I'm  little  afraid  of  something,  after  all.  But 
aint  they  a  handsome  match,  though'" 

Almost  everybody  heard  her  say  as  much  as  this,  nnd  many 
cnught  a  great  deal  more.  No  one  who  did  not  consider  her  in  as 
high  ccstacies  ns  ever  a  man  was  who  had  made  his  supper  off  of 
"  laughing  gas." 

You  must  have  read  of  the  milkmaid,  however,  whose  hopes 
came  tumbling  down  from  the  top  of  her  head  one  morning,  whilo 
she  was  on  her  way  to  market ;  then  you  can  get  an  idea  of  tho 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Duke,  when,  after  wringing  an  affectionate  "good 
night  "  out  of  Mr.  Markov's  hand,  she  had  tho  mortification  to 
behold  that  gentleman,  for  whom  in  truth  this  whole  thing  was  got 
up,  matching  off  home  with  Ann  Tippit  on  his  arm !  Aha,  tho 
crafty  old  maid  was  too  much  for  the  widow !  She  laughed  in  her 
sleeve,  as  the  good  man  innocently  piloted  her  along,  and  won- 
dered about  what  time  Mrs.  Duke's  turt  party  would  come  off! 

After  that  event,  there  was  an  out-and  out  scratch.  The  widow 
felt  that  sho  had  been  driven  to  the  wall  by  her  active  enemy,  and 
then  she  turned  to  buy.  No  one  can  describe  with  what  despera- 
tion she  fought,  nor  how  severe  was  the  encounter  on  both  sides. 
Ann  wns  not  going  to  give  in,  neither  would  Mrs.  Duke  any 
sooner.  It  was  n  drawn  buttle,  out  of  which  each  came  off  second 
best  and  bloody. 

For  a  time,  by  mutual  agreement,  as  it  were,  there  was  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  During  the  armistice,  Mr.  Markov  got  leave  of 
absence  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  left  the  place.  While  he  was 
gone,  each  party  exercised  increased  vigilance,  and  made  ready  to 
renew  the  warfare  with  greater  spirit  than  ever.  They  had  just 
got  ready  for  their  performances,  when  he  returned. 

But  O,  what  contusion  and  dismay  did  not  that  return  bring 
along  with  it!  Mr.  Markov  came  back  with  a  bride!  A  married 
man  ! — having  in  this  way  rut  the  knot  that  neither  of  them  could 
untie ! 

From  that  day  forward,  both  of  the  hostile  parties  were. the  best 
of  friends  ;  and  if  ever  he  had  any  enemies  in  town  after  that,  they 
were  tho  ones  !    They  hated  nobody  but  him. 


WEALTHY  BUTCHER  OF  LONDON. 

Mons.  Francis  Wey,  a  French  writer  of  distinction,  who  passed 
some  weeks  in  London  during  the  great  exhibition,  has  recently 
published,  in  I'aris,  his  impressions,  under  the  title  of  "The  Eng- 
lish at  Dome."  On  one  occasion,  while  riding  in  an  omnibus,  ho 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  fellow-passenger,  from  whom  he 
derived  many  explanations  of  the  strange  things  ho  saw.  Ono  of 
these  wc  give : — "  I  addressed  u  few  words  to  him  concerning  a 
carriugc  which  just  drove  by.  It  was  too  tine  to  be  elegant,  and 
was  drawn  by  two  magnificent  horses.  On  tho  box,  adorned  with 
beautiful  fringe,  sat  a  black-coated  coachman;  there  was  not  a 
wrinkle  in  his  white  cravat — his  snowy  gloves  were  spotless.  In 
the  vehicle,  on  downy  cushion*,  carelessly  lounged  a  man  without 
a  coat,  his  arms  hare,  his  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  shoulder;  an 
apron,  with  the  corners  turned  up,  served  him  as  a  girdle.  Mr. 
W .  asked  his  neighbor  who  and  what  was  the  strange-looking  oc- 
cupant of  tho  carriage.  '  The  richest  butcher  in  London,'  was  tho 
reply.  '  Ho  is  returning  in  his  carriage  from  the  slaughtcr-hoii'e 
to  his  residence.  His  forefathers  were  in  the  same  business;  his 
father  left  him  a  fortune  of  more  than  two  millions,  and  he  follows 
his  [irofession — a  very  honorable  old  custom.  This  gentleman 
butcher  possesses  four  millions.'  " — Stwark  Advertittr. 


The  heart  of  man  is  older  than  his  head.  The  first-born  is  sen- 
sitive, but  blind  ;  his  younger  brother  has  a  cold,  but  all-compre- 
hensive glance.  The  blind  must  consent  to  be  led  by  the  clear- 
sighted, if  he  would  avoid  falling. — Zinjlrr. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  expenses  of  Congress  for  the  current  year  will  amount  to 

$2,678,000.  The  present  postmaster  at  Jamestown,  Lebanon 

county,  Pa.,  was  appointed  undor  Thomas  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion, by  Gideon  Granger,  then  postmaster-general,  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1802.    Ho  is  eighty-one  years  old,  and  does  all  tho 

business  himself.  Stalks  of  sugar  cane  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 

height,  have  been  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, the  present  season.  The  cocoa  tree  furnishes  the  Indian 

with  bread,  water,  wine,  vinegar,  milk,  oil,  honey  and  sugar. 
And  from  its  leaves,  branches,  and  the  shells  and  husks  of  tho 
fruit,  they  obtain  thread,  clothes,  vases,  cups,  baskets,  paper,  boat- 
sails  and  ropes.  One  million  and  eighty  thousand  silver  coins 

wero  struck  at  the  New  Orleans  mint  in  the  month  of  July — value, 

$218,000.  The  ensign  of  Nicaragua  consists  of  three  stripes, 

two  of  sky  blue,  with  a  white  stripe  in  the  centre.  In  the  midst 
of  the  whito  is  a  circular  dovice  of  the  seal  of  the  Stato,  and  the 
representation  of  scvon  volcanoes,  in  token  of  the  volcanic  range 

of  Nicaragua.  A  subscription  paper  is  now  in  circulation  to 

raise  a  sum  to  erect  a  new  monumout  on  Lexington  Common.  It 

should  certainly  be  done.  The  Boston,  or  Channing's  system 

of  firo  alarm  by  telegraph,  is  on  exhibition  at  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city  has  reported  favorably  on 

it.  At  Davenport,  Iowa,  prairie  hay  is  selling  for  $7  and  $8 

por  ton.  The  authorities  of  Philadelphia  have  numbered  the 

police — the  figures  being  engraved  upon  the  badge  stars.  The 
arrangement,  says  the  Ledger,  is  a  good  one,  as  it  will  enable 
thoso  who  have  complaints  to  make  against  policemen,  to  single 

out  their  man,  and  obtain  his  name.  Experiments  made  in 

tho  south  of  California,  in  the  culture  of  broom  corn,  flax  and  to- 
bacco, have  proved  successful  beyond  all  expectation.  Some 

of  tho  aged  fig  trees  of  India  are  said  to  cover  as  much  as  two 
acres  of  ground  by  the  simple  extension  of  branches,  and  regi- 
ments of  soldiers  have  taken  rcfugo  under  the  shadow  of  a  single 

tree.  B.  P.  Shillabcr,  Esq.,  has  just  perpetrated  a  peculiar 

"porno,"  which  ho  will  hold  iu  readiness  for  tho  lyceums  of  the 
coming  winter.  It  is  said  of  one  of  tho  shrewdest  and  wealthi- 
est of  the  business  men  of  the  city  of  Washington — a  gentleman 
now  upwards  of  70  years  of  age — that  ho  has  never  sot  his  foot  in 
a  railroad  car,  a  steamboat,  or  a  grave-yard,  and  that  he  has  never 

been  so  far  from  Washington  as  the  city  of  Baltimore.  There 

are  21,000  pianos  made  in  tho  United  States  each  year,  affording 

employment  to  upwards  of  .3500  workmen.  Tho  Davenport 

(la.)  Domocrat  states  that  in  grading  a  street  in  Montezuma,  a 
few  days  since,  a  sum  of  $230  was  found,  in  ten  and  twenty  dollar 
gold  pieces.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  stolen,  and  buried  there 

for  safe  kooping.  Mr.  Joseph  Stillson,  a  wealthy  farmer  of 

Bothlohem,  Connecticut,  was  recently  killed  by  a  colt  which  ho 
was  attempting  to  catch  in  a  pasture.  IIo  was  very  much  mutila- 
ted and  had  been  sometime  dead  when  found  :  ho  was  about  80 

years  of  age.  Emma  Jane,  daughter  of  Daniel  Elliott,  of 

Smithfiold,  R.  I.,  died  lately  of  hydrophobia.  Her  age  was  three 
years.  Sho  was  badly  bitten  in  the  arm  by  a  mad  dog  some  five 
woeks  since.  It  is  stated  as  an  ovidenco  of  the  abundance  pre- 
vailing, notwithstanding  tho  high  price  of  Hour,  that  tho  Virginia 
Central  Hailroad  has  been  nnablo  to  supply  cars  enough  to  trans- 
port to  market  tho  wheat  and  other  produce  which  is  offered  at  its 
various  depots. 

A  NATURAL  CURIOSITY. 

A  correspondent  of  tho  Spirit  of  tho  Timos,  writing  from  Tully, 
Lewis  county,  Missouri,  says — "  I  saw  yesterday  one  of  the  great- 
est natural  curiosities  now  extant — a  snake  with  two  heads,  one  at 
each  cxtromity.  Tho  body  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  centre.  The  snako  is  well  formed,  large  in  tho 
centro,  and  gradually  tapers  to  each  end,  with  two  perfect  hoads 
in  every  respect.  But  tho  most  novel  thing  to  witness  was  its 
actions  towards  tho  gentleman  that  caught  it,  running  one  way 
with  as  much  case  apparently  as  tho  other,  with  both  tongues  out, 
each  raging  apparently  with  anger.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
your  readers  will  look  upon  this  as  a  snake  story,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
and  can  bo  vouched  for  by  many  of  our  most  respectable  citizens." 


The  Great  American  Staple. — In  many  quarters  cotton  is 
regarded  as  tho  great  American  staplo  production  of  tho  United 
States,  but  it  falls  far  behind  several  othor  articles.  The  crop  of 
corn  in  tho  quantity  produced  and  tho  market  value,  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  agricultural  product,  being  worth  more  than 
thre*  times  as  much  as  the  cotton  raised  in  tho  country.  The  wheat 
crop  also  exceeds  in  value  tho  production  of  cotton,  whilo  that  of 
hay  approaches  within  two  million  of  dollars  only,  the  aggregate 
value  of  tho  cotton  raised  in  tho  United  States. 


Martin  Lutiier. — Tho  leader  of  the  Protestant  reformation  is 
a  prominent  fact  in  tho  history  of  the  world.  About  few  men  have 
so  many  books  boon  written.  Several  years  ago,  there  wero  col- 
lected at  tho  great  Luther  Eostival  in  Berlin,  in  a  singlo  room  of 
the  Royal  Library,  moro  than  eight  thousand  volumes  relating  to 
tho  great  reformer  and  his  works. 


A  Bugbear. — The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  tho  Post 
informs  us  that  tho  droshky-drivors  of  the  city  frighten  their  horses 
when  they  »ro  rofractory  by  shouting  out  the  namo  of  Lord  Pal- 
mcrston,  and  ho  is  the  great  terror  of  the  equine  race  from  Lake 
Ladoga  to  tho  Caspian. 

SniKBRfl. — Tho  number  of  Shaker  sociotios  in  this  country  is 
eighteen,  in  seven  different  Statci.  Thero  aro  nono  in  any  foreign 
country.  The  denomination  was  founded  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Ann  Lee,  who  was  born  in  1736. 


iTSarisibc  (fiktljcrings. 

About  $.r>000  worth  of  blackberries  were  sold  in  New  York, 
during  the  lato  season,  from  one  town  on  Long  Island. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin,  of  the  present  year,  it  is  estimated 
will  not  fall  short  of  fourteen  million  bushels.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  will  be  about  twenty  bushels. 

Mr.  John  Rico,  a  New  York  produce  dealer,  has  recently  ho- 
come  insane,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  Utica 
Asylum.  His  property,  valued  at  $100,000,  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission. 

Tho  Ottawa  newspapers  speak  of  a  starch  factory  in  that  city, 
eight  stories  high,  covering  an  area  of  150  by  250  feet;  and  of  a 
dwelling-house  of  one  of  its  opulent  citizens,  which,  when  finished, 
will  cost  from  $60,000  to  $70,000. 

Mr.  Ira  Stratton,  of  Camhridgeport,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Academy  at  New  Salem, 
August  27th,  subscribed  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  gift  from  him- 
self for  the  benefit  of  the  academy. 

A  census  of  Nebraska  has  just  been  taken  by  tho  United  States 
marshals.  The  returns  woro  to  bo  made  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  would,  it  is  thought,  show  a  population  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  civilized  white  inhabitants. 

The  United  States  frigato  Macedonian,  which  has  been  under- 
going an  examination  as  to  her  condition,  is  pronounced  unsea- 
worthy,  her  timbers  being  found  to  be  much  rotted.  She  will 
have  to  undergo  very  thorough  repairs  to  make  her  fit  for  sea. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Coopor,  of  Covington,  La.,  had  a  lover  whom 
her  friends  threatened  to  shoot;  so  sho  dressed  herself  in  boy's 
clothes,  and  travelled  all  the  way  alone  to  Monticcllo,  Mississippi, 
where  she  met  and  married  him,  and  his  name  is  John  Rogers. 

One  Sunday,  lately,  John  Baker  entered  the  M.  E.  Church  at 
Philadelphia,  walked  up  the  middle  aisle,  and  when  in  front  of  the 
altar  drew  a  pistol,  and  presenting  it  to  his  breast,  pulled  tho  trig- 
ger. Fortunately  the  cap  exploded,  and  tho  madman  was  taken 
in  custody. 

The  General  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  their  late  meeting  in  Exeter,  took  measures  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Whitefield,  who  nearly  ninety  years 
ago  closed  his  earthly  labors  by  the  preaching  of  his  last  sermon 
in  that  town. 

A  neighbor  of  ours  on  Clinton  Avenne,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  has  an  item  of  news  that  ought  to  bo  passed  aronnd  for 
the  public  good.  He  reports  that  he  obtained  a  fresh  domestic 
yesterday,  and  this  morning  she  is  non  est,  ditto  one  gold  watch  and 
eighteen  silver  spoons! 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says  that  several  letters  containing 
valuables,  which  wero  posted  at  that  office,  ono  containing  $200, 
but  never  reached  the  persons  to  whom  they  wero  directed,  have 
been  traced  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  mail  agent,  to  a  dishonest  clerk 
in  the  office  at  Providence. 

At  a  distillery  in  Auburn,  New  York,  one  thousand  hogs  have 
lately  died  of  distemper.  One  phvsician  pronounced  the  disease 
cholera,  and  another  erysipelas.  Five  hundred  more,  which  were 
driven  oft'  at  the  commencement  of  tho  epidemic,  were  fed  on  but- 
termilk, and  are  rapidly  recovering. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Woodford,  has 
purchased  the  celebrated  race  horse  Lexington.  He  met  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck,  in  England,  and  the  purchase  was  made  there.  Tho  price 
paid  was  $15,000.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  highest  price  that  was 
ever  paid  for  any  horse  in  the  United  States. 

A  splendid  ship,  designed  for  tho  East  India  trade,  and  launch- 
ed on  the  day  that  the  Dudley  Observatory  was  dedicated  at  Al- 
bany, has  been  named  "Blandina,"  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Blandina 
Dudley,  tho  liberal  and  public  spirited  lady,  who  lately  gave  fifty 
thousand  dollars  towards  tho  endowment  of  the  Observatory. 

W.  Gilmoro  Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  has  enrolled  himself 
among  the  lecturers  for  next  winter's  campaign.  His  subject  will 
be  "  Rural  Lifo  at  the  South  ;"  and  the  novelty  of  the  theme  treat- 
ed by  a  Southerner,  as  well  as  curiosity  to  hear  the  author  of 
"  Guy  Rivers,"  etc.,  will  ensure  largo  audiences. 

According  to  tho  returns  of  the  industry  of  Massachusetts,  there 
are  two  crops — hops  and  tobacco — that  are  having  an  increased 
cultivation.  There  are  seven  counties  in  which  hops  arc  raised  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $50,000.  The  tobacco  crop  is  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  valued  at  $60,000. 

Benjamin  Lombard,  Esq.,  of  Illinois,  has  removed  to  Cambridge, 
having  purchased  the  palace-like  edifico  recently  erected  in  that 
city,  at  a  cost  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  J.  M.  Doe,  Esq. 
Mr.  Lombard  is  the  founder  of  the  Lombard  University  at  Gales- 
burg,  111.,  an  institution  undor  the  patronage  of  the  Universnlists. 

Miss  Mary  Virginia,  daughter  of  Samuel  P.  Hawes,  Esq.,  of 
Richmond,  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Terhune, 
of  Charlotte  county,  lately.  Miss  Hawes  is  the  accredited  author- 
ess of  the  novels,  "  Alone,"  and  "The  Hidden  Path,"  both  of 
which  were  published  over  the  tiom  de plume  of  "  Marian  Harland." 

The  Green  Bay  Advocate  of  the  28th  ult.,  says  that  black  and 
gray  squirrels  are  now  visiting  tho  com  and  wheat  fields  in  the 
vicinity  by  thousands.  Farmers  are  complaining  bitterly  of  tho 
destruction  they  make  among  the  crops.  This  is  accounted  for  in 
a  great  measure  by  a  scarcity  of  most  all  kinds  of  nuts  in  the 
woods  this  season. 

The  Empress  Dowager  of  Prussia  has  been  named  chief  of  the 
6th  regiment  of  cuirassiers.  When  the  officers  of  that  regiment 
were  presented  to  her  majesty,  lately,  at  Sans-Souci,  the  empress 
wore  a  costume  which,  to  a  certain  degree,  resembled  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment.  With  the  exception  of  the  queen,  no  lady  has 
ever  received  such  a  command  in  Prussia. 

Mr.  Gcorgo  Francis,  of  Hartford,  has  a  yonng  oak  tree  (ten 
years  old,  nineteen  feet  high,  and  twelve  inches  in  circumference 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground ),  raised  from  an  acorn  of  the  famous 
Charter  Oak  which  was  recently  blown  down.  This  young  oak, 
which  ho  calls  "  Charter  Oak,  Jr.,"  he  bus  presented  to  the  Hon. 
I.  W.  Stuart,  who  has  undertaken  to  transplant  it,  at  the  proper 
season,  to  the  site  of  the  old  tree. 

A  family  living  in  the  back  part  of  Watcrvliot  was  nearly  poi- 
soned recently.  Arsenic  had  been  laid  around  the  house  to  poison 
rats.  The  nits  ate  the  arsenic,  and  feeling  very  thirsty  under  its 
burning  operations,  ran  to  the  water-pail.  The  poison  was  com- 
municated to  the  water,  and  the  family  made  use  of  it  the  next 
day.  The  whole  of  them  wero  taken  sick,  but  wero  saved  from 
death  by  promptly  calling  a  physician. 

An  Albany  editor  says  that  a  nionso,  which  had  several  times 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  nibbling  the  nice  things  in  his  pantry, 
was  the  other  day  traced  to  its  nest,  which  was  found  to  contain 
seven  or  eight  cunning  littlo  "  responsibilities."  The  parent  rogue 
was  arrested,  and  executed  for  larceny.  On  one  side  of  the  nest, 
a  piece  of  an  old  Bible  was  found,  on  which  the  following  words 
were  distinctly  visible  :  "  Thou  shall  not  steal."  What  a  hypocrite ! 


iTorrign  iJtcms. 


Douglas  Jerrold  is  about  to  visit  the  United  States — to  lecture. 

Sir  William  Temple,  rainistor  at  Naples,  Lord  Palmerston'a 
only  brother,  is  dead. 

Tho  annual  debt  of  Great  Britain  now  is  but  little  rising  thirty- 
eight  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  English  grocers  now  adulterate  their  pepper  with  hard  wood 
raspings.    O,  the  discoveries  of  the  age  ! 

The  Austrians  are  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand  in  Hungary, 
and  the  Hungarians  are  furious  at  the  indignities  they  suffer. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  family  wero  at  Biarritz,  and 
letter  writers  continue  to  assert  that  tho  emperor  is  suffering  much 
from  disease  of  the  liver. 

The  harvest  of  Portugal  is  over,  and  is  even  less  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  vines  will  prove  a  total  failure,  and  discaso  has 
broken  out  among  the  cattle. 

According  to  the  Allegemeine  Zcitung  there  nro  12,000  Jews  in 
tho  Austrian  army,  of  whom  more  than  500  arc  officers,  surgeons 
with  the  rank  of  officers,  and  members  of  the  auditing  department. 

A  dinner  to  tho  Guards  was  given  in  the  Surrey  Garden,  Lon- 
don, on  the  2 Hh,  of  which  2000  partook.  Sergeant  Major  Ed- 
wards, the  oldest  in  the  army,  presided.  The  lord  mayor  proposed 
Edwards'  health,  and  the  whole  affair  passed  oft'  pleasantly. 

A  Paris  correspondent  says:  "By  dint  of  building  houses  in 
Paris,  the  city  has  bocome  uninhabitable."  Rents  are  so  high  that 
people  at  their  ease  arc  obliged  to  fly,  and  poor  families  trying  to 
move  into  the  suburbs,  by  the  very  competition  which  their  influx 
excites,  raise  lodgings  to  the  same  price  as  in  the  capital. 


Sanbs  of  (Dolb. 


. .  Every  man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how  to  read  him. — 
Clianning. 

What  you  lenvo  at  your  death,  let  it  be  without  contro- 
versy, else  the  lawyers  will  be  your  heirs. — Osborne. 

....  There  is,  an  alchemy  of  quiet  malice  by  which  women  can 
concoct  a  subtle' poison  from  ordinary  trifles. — Hawthorne. 

....  There  is  no  disguise  which  can  long  conceal  love  where  it 
does,  or  feign  where  it  does  not,  exist. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Prescribe  no  positive  laws  to  thy  will :  for  thou  mayest  be 
forced  to-morrow  to  drink  the  samo  water  thou  despisest  to-day. — 
Fuller. 

....  Whatever  that  bo,  which  thinks,  which  understands,  which 
wills,  which  acts,  it  is  something  celestial  and  divine ;  and,  upon 
that  account,  must  necessarily  be  eternal. — Cicero. 

....  There  are  very  few  original  thinkers  in  the  world,  or  ever 
have  been  ;  the  greatest  part  of  thoso  who  are  called  philosophers, 
have  adopted  the  opinions  of  some  who  went  before  them. — uvgald 
Steirart. 

.  . .  Passion  is  the  great  mover  and  spring  of  tho  soul ;  when 
men's  passions  are  strongest,  they  may  have  great  and  noblo 
effects  ;  but  they  are  then  also  apt  to  fall  into  the  greatest  mis- 
carriages.— Sprat. 

....  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  prudence,  tho 
sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  liberty.  He  that  is  extrav- 
agant will  quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce  depend- 
ence, and  invito  corruption. — Johnson. 


Joker's  33ubgct. 

Pitch  darkness  has  boon  so  improved  as  to  road  "  bituminous 
obscurity." 

In  reference  to  ladies'  dresses,  it.  is  no  longer  customary  to  say 
"  the  height,"  but  "  the  breadth  of  fashion." 

The  man  who.  thought  he  coaxed  a  lawyer  to  tnko  a  dollar  less, 
is  now  trying  to  set  fire  to  an  iceberg  with  a  cigar. 

Look  out  for  your  dogs.  A  person  has  invented  and  patented 
a  machine  for  making  guano  out  of  dogs  and  other  animals. 

A  well-known  wit  says  :  No  Yankee  is  satisfied  with  the  trnth, 
unless  you  can  prove  to  him  that  it  is  worth  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 

A  friend  says  he's  either  head  and  cars  in  love,  or  olso  he's  got 
the  colic — he  can't  tell  which,  as  ho  is  not  certain  which  ho  tusted 
last,  kisses  or  watermelons. 

"  Doctor,"  said  a  loquacious  lady,  "  why  have  I  lost  my  teeth  V 
"  You  have  worn  them  out  with  your  tongue,  ma'am,"  replied  tho 
dentist.    The  lady  vamosed. 

Tho  change  of  a  single  letter  makes  a  curions  difference  in  a 
word  sometimes.  A  paper  copying  from  "  Benton's  Thirty 
Years,"  calls  it  "  Thirty  Bears  in  tho  United  States  Senate." 

The  young  man  who  was  crossed  in  love  last  week,  says  if  it 
were  not  for  getting  wet  he  would  drown  himself!  IIo  will  prob- 
ably compromise  tho  matter  by  shooting  himself  in  a  looking- 
glass. 

A  stupid  fellow  being  seen  one  day  in  a  singular  attitude,  stoop- 
ing down  with  his  head  between  his  legs,  was  asked  the  reason,  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  wished  to  see  how  the  pain  at  the  back  of 
his  head  looked. 
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STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  emblematical  picture  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of  Bil- 
lings, and  designed  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.  In  the  upper  part 
are  the  State  arms,  embracing  a  plough  and  wheat  sheaf,  with  a 
steamboat  ploughing  the  water  in  the  distance.  On  the  left,  at  the 
door  of  a  log-cabin,  the  wife  of  a  settler  with  a  young  child  in  her 
arms  and  a  boy  and  girl  beside  her,  are  gazing  at  the  river,  on 
which  a  party  of  Indians  are  seen  rowing  their  canoes.  A  boy  in 
the  distance  is  calling  the  attention  of  his  father  to  the  same  spec- 
tacle. In  the  foreground  are  seen  a  house-dog,  a  pig,  fowls,  and 
other  indications  of  an  agricultural  settlement.  Wisconsin,  or 
Ouisconsin,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State  July 
9,  1848.  The  French  settled  portions  of  the  territory  as  early  as 
1670.  From  the  French  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in 
1763,  and  thus  remained  till  1794.  It  was  successively  connected 
with  and  separated  from  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  but  was  organized  as  a  distinct  territory  of  the  United 


States  in  1836.  A  portion  of  it  was  set  off  in  1838  to  form  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  and  in  1849  it  was  still  further  curtailed  to  form 
that  of  Minnesota.  It  now  extends  from  the  Illinois  line,  in  north 
latitude  42°  30',  to  latitude  45°  20',  and  reaches  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan on  the  east,  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west,  with  an  area 
of  53,924  square  miles.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  on  an 
elevated,  rolling  prairie — there  being  no  mountains,  properly  so 
called,  within  the  State.  Many  minerals  are  found  in  the  State, 
including  lead,  iron,  some  copper,  and  marble  of  various  tints  and 
varieties.  Besides  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  which  wash  its 
eastern  and  northern  shores,  there  are  a  number  of  small  lakes 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Wisconsin  is  the  principal 
river,  about  200  miles  long,  but  there  are  several  other  streams  of 
magnitude,  though  few  of  them  present  many  facilities  for  naviga- 
tion. On  these  rivers  arc  numerous  picturesque  falls  which  would 
afford  endless  variety  of  subjects  to  landscape  painters.  The  cli- 
mate is  free  from  sudden  changes,  though  the  winters  are  severe 


and  long.  A  portion  of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
The  staple  products  are  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  potatoes,  butter 
and  live  stock,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  rye,  wool,  beans, 
peas,  barley,  buckwheat,  maple  sugar,  beeswax,  honey,  cheese  and 
hay,  with  some  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  fruits,  wine,  grass-seeds, 
hops,  flax  and  hemp.  In  1850  there  were  20,177  farms  in  Wis- 
consin. In  the  same  year  there  were  1262  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. In  January,  1855,  there  were  322  miles  of  completed 
railroad  in  the  State,  and  707  miles  in  the  course  of  construction. 
In  May,  1855,  Milwaukic  was  connected  by  completed  railroads 
more  or  less  directly  with  Chicago,  Madison,  Janesville,  Water- 
town  and  intermediate  points.  The  State  enjoys  great  facilities 
for  internal  trade  with  the  lakes  and  Eastern  States.  Educa- 
tion is  well  provided  for  in  this  State.  Out  of  a  total  population 
of  305,391,  there  were  95,293  in  attendance  on  school.  46,080 
acres  of  public  land  have  been  granted  for  the  support  of  a  State 
university.    There  are  also  other  colleges  and  academies. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bullous  Pirtori.il.] 

THE  LOST  IIEIIi: 

— OR,  THE — 

A    TALE   OF  1812. 

I1T  MRS.  CAROLINE  ORNB-. 
[cONTIXfED.] 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HATTI.K  OF  ltRIDOKWATEU. 

Nowhere  cl.sc  is  nerve  so  well  tested  and  skill  displayed  as  in 
small  bodies  of  men  drawn  tip  in  tlic  open  field.  Victory,  which  de- 
pends on  united  exertion,  seems  suspended  on  the  prowess  of  each 
individual.  Every  man  becomes  a  hero.  The  events  on  the  Nia- 
gara frontier,  from  the  third  of  July  to  the  twenty-third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  strongly  illustrate  our  principle. 

The  battle  of  Chippewa  naturally  led  to  that  of  Bridgwater, 
and  the  siege  of  Fort  Eric,  and  the  sortie  of  Brown,  followed  as 
consequences  of  the  latter.  They  were  a  scries  of  hand  to  hand 
encounters,  in  which  every  soldier  emulated  the  officer,  and  the 
officer  forgot  safety  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle. 

Had  the  skill  which  devised  them  been  less,  defeat  must  have 
followed  ;  had  the  arm  which  executed  relaxed  for  a  moment, 
destruction  awaited  the  victors.  These  triumphs  were  purchased 
with  an  effusion  of  blood  which  cannot  but  remind  us  that  next  to 
defeat,  victory  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 

The  sun  had  almost  gained  the  western  horizon,  and  Niagara 
thundered  prelusive  of  the  coming  onset,  ere  the  hostilo  forces 
met.  The  moon,  full-orbed,  looked  fitfully  down  ;  now  surveyed 
the  carnage,  now  veiled  her  face  from  slaughter.  The  commo- 
tions of  nature  were  hushed  amid  the  wilder  strife  of  men.  The 
eternal  voice  of  Niagara  was  heard  only  in  the  pauses  of  the  battle. 

Wherever  the  Americans  made  an  impression,  the  British  artil- 
lery, advantageously  posted  on  an  eminence,  vomited  death  among 
their  ranks.  Brown  and  Scott  aro  severely  wounded,  and  Ripley 
succeeds  to  the  command.  A  glance  at  the  field  pointed  out  the 
danger  and  suggested  the  expedient.  The  height  must  be  stormed, 
or  the  sun  rise  on  discomfiture  and  defeat. 

The  answer  of  Miller  to  the  question,  "  Can  you  take  that  bat- 
tery r"  has  become  as  memorable  as  his  services  wcro  eminent. 

"  I  can  try,  sir,"  was  the  heroic  reply. 

The  command  is  given  to  the  columns  to  move  on.  They  aro 
on  the  hill,  the  artillerists  about  firing  their  pieces  bayoneted,  and 
the  guns  turned  against  the  enemy.  The  British  movo  on  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  Americans  rally  to  the  defence.  The  enemy  re- 
coil under  the  scathing  fire  poured  from  the  height.  A  second  and 
a  third  attempt,  and  the  tide  of  battle  rolls  back,  leaving  the 
Americans  in  possession  of  the  height  and  masters  of  the  field. 

Wilton  Richmond  had  ascended  the  eminence,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  columns,  when  the  storm  of  battle  raged  wildest  and 
fiercest.  Amid  the  glare  of  its  lightnings,  and  the  deafening  crash 
of  its  thunders,  ho  led  his  men  steadily  on,  and  when  he  saw  them 
fulling  by  his  side,  mortally  wounded,  ho  dared  not  stay  his  hand, 
that  he  might  even  for  a  moment  bend  over  them  to  soothe  their 
last  moments. 

He  had  remained  till  the  last  of  tho  enemy  woro  dislodged,  and 
then  with  the  handful  of  his  brave  soldiers  who  still  survived,  had 
turned  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy.  He  had  proceeded  only  a 
short  distance,  when  ho  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  in  a  faint, 
moaning  voice.  He  stopped,  and  only  a  few  feet  distant,  behold 
Hammett  supporting  himself  on  his  elbow. 

"Aro  you  much  hurt,  my  poor  boy  ?"  said  Wilton,  bending  over 
him. 

•  Not  dangerously,  I  believe.  I  was  wounded  in  tho  side,  and 
fainted  from  lo3s  of  blood.  When  I  came  to  myself  and  attempt- 
ed to  rise,  I  found  that  my  leg  was  broken.  It  must  have  been 
done  while  I  was  insensible." 

"  Most  probably,"  said  Wilton,  "  by  one  of  tho  cavalry  horses. 
I  saw  several  that  were  riderless  pass  this  way." 

" Don't  stay  any  longer  with  me,"  said  Hammett;  "you  aro 
needed  elsewhere." 

"  The  enemy  appear  to  he  completely  routed,"  replied  Wilton, 
"  and  I  sha'n't  leave  you  till  I  see  you  in  a  place  of  safety." 

While  these  few  words  were  passing  between  Wilton  and  Ham- 
mett, a  man,  who  had  already  emerged  from  some  distant  place  of 
concealment,  stole  towards  them  and  crouched  down  behind  one 
of  the  pieces  of  British  artillery. 

"  Dorson,  is  that  you  t"  said  he,  speaking  to  a  man  who  stood 
at  a  little  distance  with  his  back  turned  towards  him. 

"  Yes,"  replied  tho  man,  turning  and  stepping  up  to  the  place 
where  ho  was  crouching  behind  tho  cannon.  "  How  came  you 
here,  Withers?" 

"  Hush  !  Don't  speak  my  name.  He's  closa  by,  and  will  over- 
hear you." 

"  Who  will  overhear  me  ?" 

"  You  know." 

"  If  you  mean  him  we  were  speaking  about  before  the  battle, 
you're  mistaken.  I've  done  for  him.  He  wont  trouble  you  any 
more." 

"  You  dealt  with  the  wrong  man.    That  is  ho." 

"  Where  !    Which  way  ?" 

"  There — directly  in  the  range  of  that  oak." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  have  him  in  my  eye  now,  and  will  cool  his  cour- 
nge  if  cold  lead  will  do  it.  But  are  you  sure  it  is  he  ?  1  could 
have  taken  my  oath  that  1  shot  him  through  the  head." 

"  I  am  not  mistaken." 


"And  vet  you  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  that  was  by  torch- 
light." 

"His  birthright  is  written  in  his  face.  I  coidd  read  it  by  a 
fainter  light  than  this  full  moon  gives.  Mind,  or  he  will  escape 
you." 

"  I'll  take  him  when  he  rises." 

Dorson  stood  holding  his  rifle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  in- 
stant aim  the  moment  Wilton,  who  was  still  bending  over  Ham- 
mett, should  rise  to  an  upright  position.  He  did  not  have  to  wait 
long,  and  in  the  sumc  breath  that  lie  rose,  the  rifle  was  Minted  at 
his  head. 

"Mind  !    Make  suro  of  him,"  said  Withers. 

"  I've  shot  more  pigeons  on  the  wing  than  you  could  bag  in  a 
week.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  I  can't  hit  the  fellow's  head  somewhere. 
If  it  was  only  daylight,  I  would  shoot  him  in  the  eye." 

"  Now,  then,  or  he'll  be  off,"  said  Withers. 

Before  these  words  had  fairly  left  his  lips,  a  lithe,  boyish  form 
darted  from  behind  a  cannon  close  to  where  Dorson  stood,  and 
struck  the  rifle  aside,  causing  it  to  explode.  The  bullet  whistled 
by  so  near  the  car  of  Withers  that  the  concussion  of  the  air,  the 
same  as  a  smart  blow,  for  a  few  moments  stunned  and  bewildered 
him. 

"  You  shall  have  your  pay  for  this,  you  young  villain  I"  hissed 
Dorson,  between  his  shut  teeth ;  but  on  looking  round  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  he  found  that  the  boy  had  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  he  came. 

"Again  foiled  !"  muttered  Withers,  when  he  had  como  to  himself. 

"And  you  may  thank  yourself  for  it." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  If  you'd  kept  your  tongue  still,  when  I  first  took  aim  at  tho 
fellow's  head,  I  should  have  been  sure  of  him." 

"  There  was  no  need  of  your  stopping  to  listen." 

"  That's  true.  I  might  have  considered  that  the  fears  of  tho 
coward  arc  a  hindrance  to  everybody  else,  as  well  as  himself." 

"  But  why  don't  you  reload  your  rifle ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to, 
you  can  have  him  yet." 

"  Well,  I  a'n't  a  mind  to,"  replied  Dorson,  sullenly.  "  My 
mind  was  worked  up  to  it  then.  I  was  in  a  fever,  as  'twero.  The 
din  of  battle  was  still  in  my  oars.  I  could  have  taken  him  off 
then,  and  never  thought  of  it  again.  Now,  to  creep  after  him  and 
shoot  him,  would  be  the  same  to  me  as  murder." 

'•  Confound  your  casuistry !    I  make  no  snch  nice  distinctions." 

"  I  knew  that  before  you  told  me." 

Wilton,  meanwhile,  without  having  been  in  tho  least  aware  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  had  just  been  exposed,  had,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  soldier,  conveyed  Hammett  to  it  small,  deserted 
house,  as  a  place  of  temporary  shelter.  He  then  went  out,  looked 
round  and  listened.  It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  wero  in  full 
retreat.  For  tho  present,  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear.  By  a 
fortunate  chance,  he  fell  in  with  an  acquaintance  who  had  somo 
skill  in  surgery,  who  was  able  to  bestow  on  the  wounded  boy  such 
attention  as  was  needful. 

Ripley  retired  with  his  forces  to  Fort  Erie,  and  Drummond, 
having  received  reinforcements,  investod  the  fortress.  The  same 
foresight  which  planned,  and  the  same  valor  that  won  the  fields  of 
Chippewa  and  Bridgcwater,  marked  tho  defence,  and  gavo  success 
to  tho  sortie  which  raised  the  siege,  and  closed  tho  campaign  on 
tho  Niagara  frontier. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I'LOTTIKO. 

"I  aii  glad  to  sec  you,  Captain  Richmond." 

The  speaker,  a  middle-aged  man,  and  in  every  respect  of  pro- 
possessing  appearance,  as  be  said  this,  Stepped  fro  re  the  door  of  a 
hotel,  where  he  had  been  standing  some  five  or  ten  minutes  watch- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  stage-coach,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Wil- 
ton, who  had  just  alighted. 

Wilton  returned  the  greeting  as  cordially  as  it  had  been  given. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  tho  arrival  of  the  coach  with  some 
anxiety,"  said  the  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Ritson,  as  ho  and 
Wilton  entered  the  hotel  together.  "  Shall  you  go  on  further  to- 
night, or  remain  whero  you  aro?" 

"  I've  not  exactly  decided,  but  think  I  shall  go  on  to  tho  noxt 
stopping-place,  which  will  enable  me  to  take  an  earlier  start  in  the 
morning." 

"  There's  no  timo  to  spare,  then,"  said  Mr.  Ritson,  looking  at 
his  watch.  "  I  must  see  you  alone  a  few  minutes,  beforo  you  go. 
Hero  is  a  place  where  wo  sha'n't  be  likely  to  bo  disturbed." 

As  soon  as  he  and  Wilton  had  entered  tho  room  referred  to,  ho 
carefully  closed  the  door,  but  did  not  notice  that  one  of  tho  front 
windows  was  open,  it  being  shaded  by  a  thick  curtain. 

"  I  have  government  funds,"  said  ho,  pushing  a  chair  towards 
Wilton  and  taking  one  himself,  "  amounting  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  I  am  authorized  to  request  you  to  take  charge  of  as 
fur  as  Burder's  hotel,  which,  if  you  leave  hero  tonight,  you  will 
roach  about  sunset,  next  day  after  to  morrow.  There  you  will 
meet  a  gentleman,  to  whose  care  you  can  transfer  the  money,  as 
your  routo  thence,  I  understand,  docs  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  conveyed." 

"  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  who  is  to  meet  me  there  ?" 

"Mercer.    You  arc  acquainted  with  him,  I  believe." 

"  No ;  I  never  saw  him,  though  I  have  often  heard  him  men- 
tioned." 

"  Your  being  unacquainted  with  him  is  of  no  eonscqucneo,  as  ho 
will  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  you,  containing  all  necessary  direc- 
tions and  explanations." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  should  he  fail  to  meet  me  ?" 

"  There  can  he  so  little  fear  of  that,  it  is  a  contingency  which 
hasn't  been  provided  for." 

"  It  may  happen,  however." 


"  Well,  if  anything  should  prevent  him  from  going  himself,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  employ  some  one  to  supply  his  place,  in 
whom  he  has  perfect  confidence.  Here  are  fifty  one  hundred  dol- 
lar bills,  I  believe.    Please  see  if  I  am  right." 

Wilton  counted  the  money,  and  found  it  to  be  correct. 

"Now  just  sign  this  piece  of  paper,"  said  Mr.  Riston,  "  that  I 
may  have  something  to  show  that  I  have  fulfilled  my  engagement 
by  delivering  the  money  into  your  hands." 

Wilton,  after  running  his  eye  over  the  contents  of  the  paper, 
and  finding  that  all  was  correct,  put  his  name  to  it.  He  then,  nf- 
ter  restoring  tho  bills  to  their  strong  envelope,  placed  them  in  tho 
Inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

His  indecision  as  to  going  further  that  evening  was  now  at  an 
end,  as  any  delay  on  his  part  might  subject  Mr.  Mercer  to  the  in- 
convenience of  waiting  for  him. 

After  he  had  taken  his  scat  in  tho  coach,  which  was  at  the  door 
in  a  few  minutes  after  the  business  between  him  and  Mr.  Ritson 
had  been  transacted,  his  eye  happened  to  fall  on  a  man  seated  on 
the  piaz/.a,  apart  from  any  one  else.  There  was  something  in  his 
countenance,  and,  indeed,  in  his  whole  appearance,  which  struck 
him  us  being  peculiarly  disagreeable.  It  was  not  until  after  they 
had  started  that  he  recalled  to  mind  the  description  which  Bessie 
had  many  times  given  him  of  Withers.  It  could,  be  imagined, 
apply  to  no  other  person  than  the  one  he  had  just  seen,  and  he  felt 
nearly  certain  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  beheld  him  whom, 
above  all  others,  he  had  the  greatest  reason  to  dislike. 

Wilton  was  not  mistaken  ;  it  was  Withers,  who,  as  may  be  re- 
membered, had  already  on  two  occasions  seen  him,  without  being 
himself  in  a  situation  to  be  recognized  by  Wilton. 

Withers  had,  for  more  than  an  hour,  boon  impatiently  waiting 
in  his  room  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  he  could  venture  to 
leave  tho  hotel  without  fear  of  encountering  any  of  its  inmates. 
For  the  last  five  minutes,  all  had  been  silent.  Softly  opening  bis 
chamber  door,  he  stood  and  listened.  The  silcDce  continued  to  bo 
unbroken,  and  he  was  convinced  that  all  had  retired  to  rest. 

He  descended  the  stairs,  opened  the  front  door  cautiously,  and 
then,  with  similar  caution,  closed  it  behind  him.  For  half  a  min- 
ute he  remained  standing  on  the  doorstep,  carefully  looking  in 
every  direction,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  no  one  was  near,  and  then, 
with  swift,  gliding  steps,  pursuing  his  course  along  the  high  road 
for  a  short  distance,  struck  into  a  by-path  which,  winding  among 
some  hills,  was  soon  lost  to  view.  The  path  was  rough,  yet  ho 
went  on  with  the  same  celerity  as  ever,  something  like  a  mile  and 
a  half,  when  ho  again  struck  the  highway,  though  at  a  place  which 
must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  four  miles  from  the  hotel.  A  few 
rods  now  brought  him  in  front  of  a  plain,  though  decent-looking 
dwelling.    After  a  minute's  delay,  ho  went  np  to  an  end  window. 

"  Maxon — Maxon  !"  said  he. 

There  was  no  nnswer,  and  after  a  short  interval  ho  repeated  the 
call,  and  then  gave  three  raps  against  the  window.  A  voice  naw 
called  out,  and  asked  who  was  thero. 

"  A  friend,"  amwered  Withers. 

"  I  don't  always  believe  all  that's  told  me,"  said  the  voice 
within. 

"  I'm  your  friend  Withers.    Don't  you  know  my  voice?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  now,  and  might  have  known  it  before."  Ho  thon 
murmured  to  himself,  "  He's  come  to  make  a  cat's  paw  of  mo,  or 
he  wouldn't  be  so  particular  to  style  himself  my  friend." 

"Are  you  alone  ?"  asked  Withers. 

"  Nearly  so.    Nobody  but  my  daughter  is  with  me,  and  she  is 

in  a  distant  part  of  tho  house." 

"Let  me  in,  then.  I  have  something  of  conseqnonco  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  about." 

Maxon  unfastened  tho  door  with  as  littlo  noise  as  possible  and 
conducted  Withers  to  his  bed-room,  as  being  the  apartment  most 
remote  from  that  of  his  daughter. 

"  Have  you  a  good  horse,  Maxon  ?"  asked  Withors. 

"  Yes,  two." 

"  Well,  you  will  need  one  of  them." 

"  When  ?" 

"To-night." 

"  What  villanous  piece  of  business  have  you  in  hand  now?" 
"  Nothing  so  very  villanous." 
"  Nor  dangerous  ?" 

"  Not  for  one  who  has  snch  a  natural  turn  for  things  of  that  sort 

as  you  have." 

"  If  a  natural  turn  is  all  that's  wanted,  better  try  your  own 

hand." 

"I  can  plan,  but  haven't  your  talent  to  execute." 

"  You  mean  that  you  haven't  the  courage  !  Yon  arc  willing 
that  your  dear  friend  should  risk  having  his  neck  brought  within 
the  compas3  of  a  halter,  but  aro  determined  to  take  special  care 
of  your  own.  You  may  chance  to  miss  a  figure,  though,  some 
day." 

"  What's  the  uso  in  bringing  up  such  horrible  images  ?"  said 
Withers,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Best  to  get  familiarized  to  them,"  said  Maxon,  with  a  sneer- 
ing smile,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Withers  himself. 
"  But  why  don't  you  come  tp  the  point  ?  What's  tho  use  of  dally- 
ing with  the  matter  in  this  kind  of  stylo?" 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  man  by  tho  name  of  Benjamin 
Mercer  '." 

"  Yes,  and  seen  him,  too.   Wliat  of  him?" 

"  Wait  and  you  shall  hear.    But,  first,  tell  me  if  you  know 

where  he  lives." 
"  I  do." 

"  Does  he  know  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  sight,  but  that  is  easily  taken  care  of." 
"As  you  know  where  he  lives,  you  also  know  that  the  road  a 
few  miles  from  his  house  passes  over  a  broad,  open  plain,  destitute 
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of  either  treo  or  bush,  which  might  serve  as  a  lurking-placo  for 
man  or  beast." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  of  conrse." 

"Well,  this  morning,  soon  after  daybreak,  he  will  have  occasion 
to  pass  over  this  baro  and  lonely  piece  of  road,  and  you  must 
so  manage,  as,  by  the  time  ho  gets  about  midway,  to  overtake  him 
and  obtain  possession  of  some  papers  he  will  have  about  him." 

"  In  other  words,  you  wish  mo  to  commit  a  highway  robbery  ?" 

"  You  may  give  it  the  name  that  suits  you  best." 

"  If  I  knew  whero  he  carried  his  papers,  it  might  be  done ;  but  I 
might  hunt  half  an  hour  for  'em,  and  not  find  'cm  after  all,  and  in 
tho  meantime,  more  lookers  on  might  arrive  than  I  should  care 
about." 

"  That  difficulty  is  easily  settled,  as  I  happen  to  know,  if  ho  has 
any  valuable  papers  with  him,  ho  always  carries  them  in  his  pock- 
et book." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  the  papers  after  I  get  'em  ?  Dolivor  'om 
up  to  you,  though,  I  suppose?" 

"Among  the  papers,"  said  Withers,  without  taking  any  notico 
of  either  question  or  remark,  "you  will  find  a  letter  addressed  to 
Captain  Wilton  Richmond." 

"  The  fellow  you've  been  trying  to  get  Dorson  to  take  off  so 
long,  eh  V 

"  This  letter  yon  must  take  to  Binder's.    You  know  where 
that  is  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Thero  you  will  find  this  Richmond,  awaiting  tho  arrival  of  Mr. 
Mercer." 

"  What  next?" 

"  You  must  give  him  tho  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  hand  him 
this  ono.  I  will  read  it  to  you.  It  is  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Mcreor." 

"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  I  regret  that  sudden  and  severe  indisposition  prevents  mo  from 
meeting  you  at  Burder's,  as  I  had  intended.  Fortunately  I  have 
succeeded  in  engaging  a  friend  of  mine — Mr.  Smith — to  supply 
my  place,  to  whom  you  will  please  deliver  what  was  entrusted  to 
your  care  by  Mr.  Ritson." 

"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Smith  %" 

"  Why,  you.  Smith,  you  know,  is  a  safo  name.  It  would 
baldly  do  for  you  to  call  yourself  by  your  own.  Is  all  tliis  clear 
to  you  %" 

"  Yes — clear  enough  ;  but  I  don't  seo  what  good  it  is  going  to 
do  you,  or  anybody  elso." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  it  is  going  to  do. 
Bring  the  papers  to  me  that  Richmond  will  give  you,  and  in  re- 
turn you  shall  receive  better  pay  for  what  you  have  done  than  you 
over  did  get  for  a  week's  or  even  a  month's  work.  Will  you  un- 
dortako  tho  business  or  not  J" 

"  If  I  knew  how  to  got  the  papers  from  Mercer,  I  would." 

"  I  suspect  you'vo  managod  moro  difficult  things  than  that. 
You  aro  stout  enough  to  handle  two  such  men  as  he  is." 

"  Well,  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  be  gone." 

"  Yes  ;  'twill  be  daybreak  by  tho  time  you  can  reach  that  little 
thicket  of  trees,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  tho  place 
whero  the  road  enters  upon  that  long  barren  waste  he's  got  to  pass 
over." 

"  It  will  bo  best  for  mo  to  wait  there  till  ho  passes,  and  tlion 
follow  him  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  watch  my  opportunity." 

"  Neither  your  wit  nor  your  strength  will  fail  you,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  make  good  use  of  them.  You  had  better  bo  at  Burder's 
as  early  as  you  can.  If  you  arrive  late,  Richmond  will  be  obliged 
to  stay  at  Burder's  all  night,  which  might  not  prove  to  be  much  in 
your  favor  or  mino.  Remember,  the  papers  Richmond  gives  you 
aro  to  bo  delivered  to  me." 

"At  what  time  t" 

"  Whenever  you  return." 

"  I  think  I  can  be  back  by  Saturday  evening." 

"  You  may  expect  me,  then,  sometime  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock." 

They  left  the  house  together.  Withers  waited  till  Maxon  went 
to  the  stable,  and  led  out  his  horse. 

"Are  you  known  at  Burder's?"  inquired  Withers. 

"  I  never  was  there,  but  I  sha'n't  trust  to  that.  I  am  going  to 
wear  this  wig,  which  is  so  smooth  and  sleek  that  when  I  get  it 
well  plastered  down  on  my  forehead,  I  look  nearly  as  much  as  if  I 
might  be  canonized  for  a  saint,  when  I  shufll*  off  this  mortal  coil 
as  you  do.  I  don't  believe  there's  a  soul  in  the  world  that  would 
take  mo  for  Ruliiing  Rube  Maxon,  as  I  sometimes  have  tho  honor 
to  be  called." 

"  You  aro  properly  prepared  in  other  respects,  I  suppose  ?  You 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  might  as  well  ask  me  and  done  with  it,  if  I've 
got  my  pistols  with  me.  Every  one  must  act  according  to  his  na- 
ture, though,  and  it's  tho  nature  of  tho  snake  to  keep  in  tho 
grass." 

Withers  thought  it  prudent  not  to  resent  a  speech  so  flattering, 
and  telling  him  that  he  would  see  him  again  at  the  time  appointed, 
hurried  back  to  the  hotel. 

Muxon,  after  parting  with  Withers,  showed  by  the  celerity  with 
which  he  accomplished  the  first  two  miles  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger but  that  ho  would  have  time  to  arrive  in  due  season  to  the  lit- 
tle piece  of  woods  in  whose  covert  he  was  to  watch  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Mercer.  lie  then,  however,  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  his 
horse,  finding  that  he  was  no  longer  urged,  though  ho  kept  on  at 
what  might  be  called  a  good  journey  stroke,  no  longer  dashed  for- 
ward with  lightning  like  speed. 

"  Withers,"  said  Maxon,  to  himself,  "  boasts  how  well  he  can 
work  with  his  head  ;  but  he  is  a  fool  after  all,  or  he  would  sec  that 
waylaying  and  robbing  such  a  man  as  Mercer  wouldn't  be  so  safo 


a  business  as  ho  imagines.  I've  a  better  plan  of  my  own.  The 
lotter  I  have  in  my  pocket,  with  Mercer's  name  signed  to  it,  is  as 
good  in  my  opinion  as  half  a  dozen  would  be.  I  will,  at  least,  try 
its  efficacy  ;  for  I've  no  malice  against  Mercer,  and  he  may  go  to 
Jericho,  if  he  pleases,  for  anything  that  I  will  do  to  hinder  him. 
I  aint  quite  as  bad  as  Withers  is  yet.  That  drop  of  black  blood 
he  has  in  bis  heart  has  venom  enough  in  it  to  poison  the  ocean." 

His  soliloquy  finished,  he  turned  and  looked  towards  the  cast. 
As  yet,  there  was  no  appearance  of  day.  All  around  was  wrapt 
in  that  tranquil  repose  which  makes  it  seem  as  if  there  was  a 
"floating  whisper"  in  the  air.  The  deep,  unclouded  azure  of  the 
sky,  the  silver  radiance  of  the  stars,  and  the  faint  gleam  of  a  dis- 
tant river,  all  had  a  tranquillizing  effect  on  his  mind,  and  strength- 
ened him  in  his  new-formed  resolution. 

If  it  could  only  have  influenced  hira  still  further,  and  induced 
him  to  ontirely  abandon  the  piece  of  business  he  had  undertaken, 
it  would  have  been  well.  But  he  was  not  avvaro  of  the  grave  con- 
sequences which  would  result  from  merely  handing  Wilton  Rich- 
mond a  letter  and  in  receiving  in  return  what  ho  imagined — as 
Withers  wished  him  to  believe — a  buudlo  of  papers. 

lie  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  was  to  conceal  himself  till  Mr. 
Mercer  had  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  gleam  of  tho  golden 
sandals  of  morn  glancing  through  the  mist  which  hovered  on  tho 
distant  mountain  tops.  Knowing  that  he  had  plenty  of  time,  as 
he  had  a  long  road  before  him,  he  wisely  abstained  from  urging 
his  horse  beyond  his  natural  gait. 

Maxon  arrived  at  Burder's  earlier  than  ho  expected.  He  did 
not  inquire  for  Wilton,  but  he  soon  obtained  sight  of  a  young  man 
who,  he  doubted  not,  was  he.  All  doubt  on  the  subject  was  speed- 
ily removed  by  hearing  some  one  call  him  by  name.  Wilton,  at 
that  time,  was  standing  at  tho  door  of  the  hotel.  Soon  afterward 
he  entered.  Maxon  followed  him,  and  found  that  there  was  no 
other  person  in  tho  room. 

"  Captain  Richmond,  I  bolieve  ?"  said  Maxon,  approaching 
him. 

"  Yes — my  name  is  Richmond." 
"  Then  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  to  deliver  this  letter." 
"Mr.  Mercer,  I  presume?    I've  been  expecting  you,"  said 
Wilton. 

"No;  but  the  letter  is  from  Mr.  Mercer,  as  you  will  sec  when 
you  open  it." 

"  I  see  that  in  consequenco  of  being  taken  suddenly  ill,  ho  has 
employed  you  as  his  agent,"  6aid  Wilton,  when  be  had  read  the 
letter. 

Maxon  bowed. 

"  Your  name  is  Smith,  he  tells  mo." 
"  It  is." 

"  I  am  glad  to  seo  you,  since  Mr.  Mercer  is  unable  to  come  him- 
self. You  are  in  such  good  season  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leava 
hero,  at  least,  two  hours  earlier  than  I  expected.  If  you  will  come 
with  me  to  my  room,  Mr.  Smith,  wo  will  despatch  the  business  at 
once." 

Wilton  hastily  wroto  a  few  lines,  for  tho  coach  in  which  he 
wished  to  go  was  to  start  in  a  few  minutes,  and  handing  it  to  tho 
pretended  Mr.  Smith,  requested  him  to  sign  it.  Wilton,  hud  ho 
observed  him,  would  have  seen  him  start,  when,  on  reading  what 
ho  had  written,  he  found  that,  instead  of  a  few  papers,  funds  be- 
longing to  government  wero  to  bo  committed  to  lus  charge,  amount- 
ing to  live  thousand  dollars.  Bad  and  reckless  as  he  was,  ho  fal- 
tered with  a  half-formed  ''mention  of  confessing  that  ho  was 
employed  by  Withers  instead  of  Mr.  Mercer. 

This  better  purpose  was  put  to  flight  when  the  money  was  fairly 
within  his  grasp,  and  by  Wilton's  request  he  had  removed  the  en- 
velope and  counted  it.  An  alluring  picture  flashed  upon  his  im- 
agination, in  which  thero  was  a  confused  medley  of  cards,  dice- 
boxes  and  other  appliances  of  tho  gaming-tablo.  Ho  had  just  put 
the  name  of  John  Smith  to  tho  paper,  when  the  coach  in  which 
Wilton  intended  to  take  a  seat  drove  up  tho  door. 

"All  aboard,  I  believe,"  was  heard  tho  voice  of  tho  driver 
through  the  open  window. 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  said  Wilton,  who  had  hastily  risen  and 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

The  forged  letter  and  the  receipt  lay  close  to  tho  baud  of  Max- 
on, and  the  time,  short  as  it  was,  while  Wilton's  back  was  turned, 
sufficed  for  him  to  snatch  them  up  and  put  them  in  his  pocket. 
When  Wilton  turned,  ho  thought  of  the  papers,  but  not  seeing 
them  on  tho  table,  concluded  he  had  already  taken  caro  of  them. 

"  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Mercer,  and  toll  him  I  regret  that  ho 
is  so  indisposed.  Good-by,  Mr.  Smith,"  and  Wilton  hurriedly 
left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

FAITH,  DOU11T,  AND  TUB  PROMISE. 

"It  is  not  true,  Edith, — I  know  it  is  not." 

Bessie  Hamlen,  as  she  said  this,  started  to  her  feet,  and  swept 
back  the  brown  curls  which,  in  careless  disarray,  had  fallen  over 
her  brow,  as  for  several  minutes  she  had  sat  bent  forward  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  sho  repeated,  and  her  eyes,  moist  with  tears, 
sparkled  with  indignation  as  sho  spoko. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not,"  was  Edith's  reply. 

"Do  you  say  you  hope?"  said  Bessie,  with  a  slight  touch  of  an- 
ger in  her  voice.  "  You  who  know  that  Wilton  Richmond  is  tho 
very  soul  of  honor." 

"  Had  I  not  always  belioved  him  to  bo,  after  what  Mr.  Ritson 
has  told  us,  I  could  not  even  hope  that  tho  accusation  against  him 
will  prove  to  be  false." 

"  I  care  not  what  Mr.  Ritson  has  said,  or  may  say,  knowing,  as  I 
do,that  Wilton  would  sooner  plunge  his  hand  into  a  caldron  of  mol- 
ten lead,  than  to  touch  a  single  cent,  with  the  intention  of  apply- 


ing it  to  his  own  use,  of  what  was  intended  for  the  compensation 
of  those  poor  soldiers  who  have  no  other  moans  of  procuring  their 
children  bread." 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  yonr  confidence  in  his  integrity ;  I  only 
wish  that  I  could  fully  share  it,  for  Wilton  has  ever  been  to  me 
the  same  as  a  brother.  But  what  can  we  think  when  we  look  at 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case?  Eivc  thousand  dollars  are  en- 
trusted to  his  care  by  Mr.  Ritson,  as  is  attested  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment bearing  his  own  signature.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Mercer,  who  was  to  meet  him  at  Burder's  tavern,  and  to  whom  ho 
was  to  transfer  the  money,  arrived  at  the  time  appointed,  to  find 
that  he  had  been  gone  full  two  hours." 

"  Yes  ;  but  have  wo  not  also  heard  that  a  man  by  the  namo  of 
Smith  brought  a  letter  to  him  from  this  Mr.  Mercer,  saying  that  ho 
was  prevented  by  sudden  and  severe  illness  from  meeting  him,  and 
requesting  him  to  deliver  the  money  in  question  to  this  Mr. 
Smith  *" 

"  Cortainly ;  but  he  is  unable  to  produce  the  letter  or  tho  receipt 
which  he  says  was  given  him  by  this  Mr.  Smith." 

"Edith — Edith,  you  but  just  now  said  that  Wilton  Richmond 
was  the  same  to  you  as  an  own  brother,  and  yet  how  eagerly  you 
pick  up  every  little  incident  which  can  tell  against  him!" 

"  Think  not  that  it  is  without  pain  that  I  do  it.  I  only  wish 
that  you  may  not  deceive  yourself  with  false  hopes.  When  you 
see  them  swept  away,  your  distress  will  only  be  the  greater." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  blame  you,  Edith,  but  when  ono  who  has 
always  conducted  in  a  manner  so  irreproachable  as  Wilton  Rich- 
mond has,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  you  can  doubt  his  word." 

"  I  cannot  help  doubting  it.  You  accuse  me  of  picking  up  every 
little  incident  which  can  tell  against  him,  but  those  I  have  named 
can  hardly  bo  termed  little  or  unimportant  incidents.  To  me, 
they  appear  only  too  direct  and  weighty.  And  then  thero  aro 
others." 

"ISiave  heard  no  others." 

"  I  thought  not  to  have  told  them  to  you,  nor  will  I,  if  you  pre- 
fer not  to  listen." 

"  Let  me  know  all — tho  worst." 

"  His  not  appearing  the  following  morning,  after  leaving  Bur- 
der's, at  the  place  where  he  lodged,  to  claim  tho  seat  in  the  stago- 
coach,  which,  by  his  desire,  was  reserved  for  him,  is  one.  No  ono 
knew  when  he  left,  nor  where  he  went.  Subsequently,  a  number 
of  fifty  dollar  bills,  each  of  which  boro  certain  private  marks, 
which  Mr.  Riston  took  the  precaution  to  place  on  all  of  those  en- 
trusted to  Wilton,  were  proved  to  be  won  from  a  stranger  at  a  low 
gambling-house." 

"And  you  believe  that  stranger  was  Wilton  Richmond,  whom 
wo  have  both  heard  say,  never  spent  a  moment  at  a  gaming-tablo 
in  his  life  %" 

"  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible,  and  yet,  how  can  we  do  other- 
wise than  behove  it  ?" 

"My  heart  tells  me  not  to  believe  it,  Edith,  and  I  will  obey  its 
promptings." 

[to  be  continued.] 


GREATEST  DEPTHS  OF  MINES. 

Wheal  Abraham  attained  (rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago) 
a  depth  of  about  242  fathoms,  1452  feet,  (a  fathom  being  six  feet.) 
Dolcoath  Mine  had  reached  235  fathoms ;  Tresavean  Copper  Mine 
is  gradually  becoming  extraordinarily  deep,  and  it  is  last  reported 
as  being  2112  feet  under  the  surface,  and  about  1700  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Consolidated  Mines  are  300  fathoms  deep  ; 
and  the  United  Mines  280  fathoms  below  the  adit  level.  Let  th« 
reader  realize  these  depths  by  imaginary  pilings  of  the  highest 
building,  as  St.  Raul's  and  Monument,  on  themselves  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  attain  the  respective  amounts  I 

Speaking  of  mines  generally,  the  Eselsceact  Mine  at  Kutten- 
bcrg,  in  Bohemia,  now  inaccessible,  was  deeper  than  any  other 
mine,  being  no  less  than  3778  below  the  surface.  Its  depth  is  only 
150  feet  less  than  the  height  of  Vesuvius,  and  it  is  eight  time* 
greater  than  the  height  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  or  the  cathedral 
at  Strasburg.  The  bore  of  the  salt  works  of  Minden,  in  Prussia, 
is  2231  feet  deep,  and  1993  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mine* 
on  high  ground  may  be  very  deep  without  extending  to  tho  sea 
level.  That  of  Valenciana,  near  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico,  is  1680 
feet  deep,  yet  it  is  5900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mines  of  the  Andes  must  be  much  more.  For  tho  same  reason  the 
rich  mine  of  Joaehimsthal,  in  Bohemia,  though  2120  feet  deep,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  sea  level.  The  Fire  Springs  at  Tseu-hec-tsing, 
in  China,  are  3197  feet  deep,  but  their  relative  depth  to  the  sea 
level  is  unknown.  How  insignificant  are  tho  works  of  man  com- 
pared with  nature  !  A  line  27, GOO  feet  long  did  not  reach  tho  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  Ocoan. — London  Mining  Journal. 


BREATHING  AND  THINKING. 

Let  any  reader  think  for  a  moment  of  what  he  experiences  when 
he  breathes,  and  attends  to  tho  act.  He  will  find  that  his  whole 
frame  heaves  and  subsides  at  tho  time;  face,  chest,  stomach  and 
limbs  are  all  actuated  by  his  respiration.  Now  let  him  fad  his 
thoughts,  and  he  will  see  that  they,  too,  heave  with  the  mass.  When 
he  entertains  a  long  thought,  he  draws  a  long  breath ;  when  ho 
thinks  quickly,  his  breath  alternates  with  rapid  alternations ;  when 
tho  tempest  of  anger  shakes  his  mind,  his  breath  is  tumultu- 
ous ;  when  his  soul  is  deep  and  tranquil,  so  is  his  respiration  ; 
when  success  inflates  him,  his  lungs  are  as  timid  as  his  conceits. 
Let  him  make  trial  of  the  contrary;  let  him  endeavor  to  think  in 
long  stretches  at  tho  same  time  he  breathes  in  fits,  and  be  will  find 
that  it  is  impossible ;  that  in  this  case  the  chopping  lungs  will 
needs  mince  his  thoughts.— New  York  Mirror. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HIGH  VOCATION. 

If  that  man  deserves  well  of  his  country,  who  makes  three  spires 
of  grass  to  grow  whero  only  two  grew  before,  what  praise  does  ho 
merit  who  multiplies  intelligence,  who  expands  tho  slumbering 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  who  calls  forth  into  exerciso  powers 
capable  of  increasing  the  public  stock  of  wealth,  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  of  exalting  the  possessor  to  his  proper  station  of 
usefulness  and  importance  ?  If  that  potter  who  has  moulded  the 
unresisting  clay  to  forms  of  beauty  and  elegance  has  deserved  our 
pationage,  what  glory  shall  be  his  who,  faithful  and  diligent  in  Iw's 
functions,  has  shaped  the  minds  of  men,  and  all  to  honor  and  vir- 
tue % — Dr.  1km  u  lluntfir. 
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TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  DE  L'ETOILE,  PARIS. 


SCENES  IN  PARIS. 
We  present  on  this  page  a  view  of  the  famous  triumphal  arch 
de  L'Etoile  (the  star),  erected  by  Napoleon  I.,*t  the  Barriere  de 
L'Etoile,  on  the  northwest  side  Of  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  a  noble 
portal  to  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  modern  days.  Its 
summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs, 
looking  down  in  front  of  the  arch,  the  eye  sweeps  along  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Seine,  the  rich  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  taking  in  that  famous  old 
historioal  palace  and  the  equally  renowned  Louvre  abutting.  As 


the  arch  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  a  gala  day,  wc  have 
delineated  the  triumphal  entry  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  bodv  of  troops,  and"  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse 
of  citizens.  The  designs  for  this  useless  but  showv  structure, 
which  cost  vast  sums  of  money,  were  furnished  by  Chalgrin,  the 
architect.  The  first  stone  was  laid  August  15,  1806.  But  a  few 
of  the  lower  courses  had  been  raised,  when,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1810,  Marie  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  whoso 
marriage  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  liecn  concluded  on  tho 
7th  of  February  in  that  year,  made  her  solemn  entry  into  Paris. 


To  receive  this  princess  worthily,  and  to  give  her  a  great  idea  oi 
the  capital  of  the  French  empire,  the  procession  made  a  long  sweep. 
Starting  from  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  it  traversed  the  wood  of 
Boulogne,  and  took  the  Neuilly  road.  The  triumphal  arch,  then 
showed,  by  means  of  woodwork  and  painted  canvass,  whit  it 
would  be  when  completed.  The  foundation  of  this  monument  de- 
layed its  elevation.  The  calcareous  strata  of  the  soil  presented  no 
solidity.  The  workmen  were  obliged,  after  digging  down  24  feet, 
to  form  an  artificial  soil,  which  might  »npp°rt  without  danger  the 
enormous  weight  of  this  structure.    This  artificial  basis  was 
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THRONE  ROOM   OF   THE  EMPEROR   OE   THE  EREN  CH. 


composed  of  many  layers  of  hewn  stone  of  large  dimension.  Each 
of  these  lavcrs  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  joints  of 
one  should  not  correspond  with  the  joints  of  another  course,  cither 
above  or  below  it.  The  stones  of  these  courses  presented  irregu- 
lar forms,  so  that  the  salient  angles  of  some  were  received  into  the 
retiring  angles  of  others.  On  this  solid  base  rose  the  arch  of 
Triumph.  It  is  133  feet  high,  138  feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep. 
The  central  arch  is  87  feet  high,  with  45  feet  opening.  This  struc- 
ture, which  required  eight  years  ot  incessant  labor,  is  adorned  with 
immense  bas-reliefs,  trophies  of  arms,  etc.    "A  nobler  and  more 


commanding  monument  at  the  entrance  ot  a  capital,"  says  J.  J. 
Jarves,  "  no  other  city  can  boast.  From  its  elevated  position,  it 
towers  far  above  all  that  portion  of  Paris,  conspicuous  to  a  great 
distance  in  the  country,  like  a  colossal  gateway  to  a  city  of  giants. 
It  is  simply  an  architectural  ornament,  useful  only  as  affording 
from  its  top  the  best  coup  d'oeil  of  Paris.  The  glory  of  exhibiting 
this  arch  has  cost  Frenchmen  two  millions,  of  dollars  additional 
taxes.  Even  they,  while  boasting  its  possession,  consider  it  an  apt 
illustration  of  their  proverbial  expression  in  regard  to  prodigality, 
'  to  throw  money  out  of  the  windows.'    Were  American  citizens 


called  to  decide  between  the  appropriations  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  a  similar  construction  or  for  purposes  of  education,  the 
schools  would  get  it.  Not  so  in  France.  The  gold  goes  for  orna- 
ment, the  copper  for  instruction."  The  engraving  on  this  pagi 
represents  a  levee  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  throne  room  of  tha 
Tuileries.  The  magnificent  draperies  which  overhang  the  irapi- 
rial  throne  are  ornamented  by  the  golden  bet  s,  the  emblem  of  i  i- 
dustry  Belcted  by  Napoleon  I.  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  lio 
had  obtained  his  greatness.  The  figure  of  the  present  emperor 
will  be  readily  recognized. 
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[Written  for  Ilallou's  Pirtorial.] 
IAWDY'S  LANE. 

BI    JAMES    F.  FITTS. 

[The  Kittle  of  I.undr's  l/\np  was  fought  in  Canada,  almost  opposite  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  on  the  night  of  July  26th,  1S14.  The  spot  is  now  distinguished 
by  two  lofty  observatories.] 

The  harvest  moon  arose  with  radiance  bright. 

Her  form  reflected  in  the  river  green ; 
But  poured  sho  not  her  soft  and  mel.ow  light 

On  peaceful  harvest  scene. 
Her  rays  disclosed  a  sceno  of  fearful  strife, 

A  battle-plain,  a  conflict  fierce  and  dread; 
And  notes  of  martial  drum  and  piercing  fifo 
Were  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Upon  the  fair  and  green  Canadian  ground, 
The  armies  of  two  mighty  nations  warred 
In  work  of  death,  and  made  the  woods  resound, 

And  piled  with  dead  the  wood. 
The  thunder  of  the  mighty  waterfall 

Was  drowned  in  cannon's  roar  and  clash  of  steel; 
The  smoke  hung  o'er  the  field  like  funeral-pall, 
Earth  shook  with  cannon  peal. 

The  darkness  fled,  dispelled  by  lurid  flame, 

And  night  was  turned  to  day  before  the  dawn ; 
While  fierce  Itcllona  with  her  furies  rami), 

For  Peace  was  far  withdrawn. 
The  banners  of  our  nation  mingled  there. 

With  those  of  Britain,  tost  by  tattle-ware; 
The  British  lion,  springing  from  his  lair, 
Our  eagle  combat  gavo. 

At  lost  the  battle  ceased,  the  strife  was  o'er, 

And  Luna  pierced  the  smoky  canopy  ; 
She  saw  the  field,  all  drenched  with  human  gore, 

And  strown  witli  dead  the  lea. 
Here,  whore  the  red  and  blue  together  fell, 

With  broken  sword  and  bayonet  still  bright, 
The  corpses  thickly  strown  along  the  dell, 
Proclaimed  the  fiercest  fight. 

But  two  score  years  have  passed  away — the  spot 

Is  now  as  peaceful  as  'twas  ere  that  day ; 
The  moon  looks  on  that  field,  but  sees  she  not 

The  battle's  stern  array. 
So  should  it  be,  for  peace  is  nobler  far, 

And  should  forever  hold  the  verdant  plain  ; 
"  Tho  pomp,  at.d  pride,  and  circumstance  of  war," 
Must  pale  before  hor  reign. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  TALE  OF  RETRIBUTION. 

BY  S.  T.  Ml.'NROB. 

I  had  hnd  a  hard  day's  work,  and  weary  and  tiroil  at  its  closo, 
sought  my  lonely  bachelor's  room.  As  I  turned  the  key  a  dread 
of  its  loneliness  and  silence  came  over  mo,  and  I  felt  a  longing 
for  tho  sight  of  tho  human  face  divino  to  giro  mo  a  welcome.  I 
hud  passed  my  landlady  on  the  stairs,  who  to  bo  sure  had  smiled 
and  bado  mo  good  evening  ;  but  I  was  nothing  to  her,  the  only 
interest  she  felt  in  me  was  to  prepare  my  meals,  to  tako  care  of 
my  room  and  receive  her  regular  pay  for  so  doing.  In  passing 
sho  handed  me  a  letter;  I  had  been  poring  over  letters  and  papers 
nil  day,  and  1  throw  the  document  down  upon  the  table  in  disgust. 
It  was  not  yet  dark  enough  for  a  light,  but  it  was  just  the  worst 
time  in  the  world  for  a  lonely  bachelor.  I  looked  around  my 
apartment — it  contained  nothing  to  interest  me.  In  my  survey 
ray  eye  fell  again  upon  tho  letter  just  thrown  down,  and  as  that 
was  tho  only  thing  which  could  excite  my  curiosity,  I  took  it  up. 
'Die  superscription  was  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand  ;  I  knew 
it  well,  and  rushing  hastily  to  the  window,  broko  tho  seal.  A 
mcro  scrawl  met  my  eye. 

"Harry,  como  to  me.    I  am  dying  ! 

Your  poor  brother  Gf.ohok." 

I  staggered,  for  an  instant  tho  room  swam  around  and  all  was 
dark.  As  my  shocked  senses  returned,  I  looked  again  at  tho  let- 
tor,  but  it  contained  no  further  information.  The  postmark  was  a 
small  town  in  Indiana,  the  same  from  which  of  late  his  letters  had 
been  written.  And  he  was  dying — my  only  brother  I  I  had  few 
relations,  and  this  brother  was  very  dear  to  mo,  ho  was  so  good, 
so  gentle,  so  unliko  myself.  He  had  always  been  delicate  ;  ho 
had  gone  away  for  his  health,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  was  just  mar- 
ried ;  indeed,  the  wedding  had  taken  place  sooner  than  it  other- 
wise would  havo  done,  to  give  dear  Mary  the  right  to  go  with 
him  ns  his  wife,  to  take  care  of  him.  He  had  been  gone  somo 
time — I  had  heard  from  him — he  was  better — lie  was  stopping  in 
the  place  from  whence  his  letter  was  written  because  the  air  seemed 
to  agree  with  him.  And  now  ho  was  dying,  yes,  perhaps  he  was 
dead ! 

I  must  go  to  him — yet  how  could  I  leave  ?  The  case  in  which 
I  wns  engaged  would  be  decided  to-morrow;  it  was  impossible  to 
go  till  after  tho  decision — I  must  wait. 

All  that  night  I  never  slept,  I  nover  closed  my  eyes.  I  seemed 
to  sec  my  brother  pale  and  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  his 
dear  wife,  our  Mary,  whom  I  could  not  have  lived  to  see  tho  wife 
of  any  mortal  man  excepting  my  dear  brother.  0  the  misery  of 
that  night.  S  ildotrj  have  I  Buffered  greater  agony.  That  night 
lies  far  back  in  my  recollection  like  the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hours  would  never  pass.  I  had  not  undressed, 
I  only  flung  myself  upon  the  bed,  and  rising  long  before  daybreak, 
I  went  and  settcd  myself  by  the  open  window.  The  fresh,  cool 
breeze  fanned  my  heated  brow  and  cooled  somewhat  the  fever  in 
my  veins,  and  I  sat  there  watching  the  day  break  over  tho  city. 

I  remember  now  with  strange  distinctness,  how  the  first  beams 


of  morning  broke  over  the  cold,  gray  sky,  how  the  heavens  grew 
brighter  and  brighter,  how  first  came  faint  streaks  of  light,  then 
the  rich  crimson  clouds  welled  up,  then  they  grow  hrighter  and 
finally  changed  to  golden.  I  remember  how  the  city  awoke  to  life, 
the  rumbling  of  wheels,  first  at  a  distance,  then  nearer,  the  tread 
of  pedestrians  under  my  window,  then  the  rumbling,  the  tramp- 
ling increased,  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  human  voices,  and  the 
city  was  wide  awake  and  busy.  How  well  I  remember  all  those 
sights  and  sounds — und  yet  at  the  time  I  heard  them  and  saw 
them  as  if  I  heard  and  saw  them  not. 

Well,  the  day  passed.  O  that  crowded  court-room,  tho  heat, 
the  jostle,  tho  confusion,  witnesses  examined  and  cross-examined, 
tho  lawyers' pleas,  the  judge's  chargo  and  the  jury's  decision — 
how  strangely  they  are  blended  in  my  mind.  The  day  before  so 
much  depended  in  my  mind  on  the  decision  of  this  case,  and  now 
its  fate  was  nothing  to  me.  I  spoke,  they  said  I  spoke  well ;  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  side  on  which  I  was  engaged  won  tho  case. 
My  friends  crowded  round  mo  to  congratulate  me ;  I  broke  from 
them — reached  my  room — took  my  valiso,  already  packed  for 
travelling,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  in  the  express  train  bound  for 
the  West. 

I  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  noon  of  the  day  on  which  I  had 
received  the  letter ;  I  had  not  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep  through  all 
that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  my  nerves  had  been  stretched 
to  tho  utmost ;  all  this,  joined  to  the  closo  air  of  the  court-room, 
tho  excitement,  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  was  too  much  for  mo. 
I  bought  my  ticket,  took  my  seat  in  the  cars,  heard  tho  whistle, 
felt  tho  motion  of  the  train  as  it  started,  and  remembered  nothing 
moro  till  I  awoko  to  consciousness  in  a  strange  place. 

It  seemed  as  though  I  had  but  slept  in  tho  cars,  and  I  listened 
for  the  noise  of  tho  machinery,  the  rumbling  of  tho  car  wheels — 
all  was  still.  Then  how  can  I  describe  my  anguish  as  tho  truth 
rushed  through  my  mind  in  an  instant.  I  had  been  sick,  I  had 
been  detained,  how  long  I  could  not  tell ;  the  thought  was  bitter 
as  death.  I  screamed  aloud  in  my  mental  anguish.  My  scream 
roused  my  nurse,  who  was  sleeping  in  her  chair  by  my  bedside, 
and  also  called  in  two  or  three  persons  from  an  adjoining  room. 
They  came  to  mo. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  "how  long  have  I  been  hero  *"  It  scorned 
as  if  they  would  never  answer  inc.  "  Tell  me,"  I  screamed  with 
my  remaining  strength. 

"  A  week !" 

"A  week  !  Good  God,"  I  groaned,  and  fainted  wholly  away. 
Hut  I  soon  returned  to  consciousness  ;  the  bitter  horror  would  not 
leave  mo.  A  week,  and  who  knows  but  ho  is  dead — is  buried — 
and  she  ;  O,  heavens !  why  had  this  been  ?  Why  had  my  miser- 
able powers  failed  me  just  at  this  important  time  ?  Ever  sounded 
in  my  cars  the  words,  too  lato,  too  late.  I  was  weak  as  an  infant. 
How  long  would  it  bo  ere  I  should  be  able  to  proceed  on  my  jour- 
ney '!  I  asked  my  physician.  He  could  not  tell ;  if  I  took  caro  of 
myself,  perhaps  in  a  week  or  two,  but  I  had  had  a  brain  fever  of  a 
very  alarming  character,  and  I  must  bo  patient  and  keep  myself 
quiet. 

Merciful  heavens  !  Did  he  only  know  half  what  I  suffered.  I 
had  a  tremendous  will,  and  I  would  excrciso  it.  I  would  not  lie 
there.  If  I  chose,  I  could  get  up,  I  knew  I  could.  My  nurse  had 
left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes — I  raised  myself  in  bod.  Opposite 
mo  hung  a  mirror ;  I  caught  a  glance  of  a  ghastly  fignre,  and  in 
my  weak  state  it  appeared  to  me  like  the  spirit  of  my  brother.  I 
reached  out  my  nrms  to  him — ah,  how  my  heart  failed  me  when  I 
realized  that  the  thin,  unearthly  figure  was  myself,  reduced  to  such 
a  wreck.  I  fell  back  exhausted.  However,  it  seemed  as  if  my 
will  had  triumphed,  for  I  recovered  wonderfully.  I  ato  ravenous- 
ly what  was  set  before  me,  for  I  must  eat  to  get  strength.  I  forced 
myself  to  close  my  eyes  and  to  sleep,  and  soon  I  began  to  feel  re- 
turning strength.  I  thanked  Heaven,  paid  my  physician  and  my 
host  and  hostess,  who  had  been  Tcry  kind  to  me,  and  started  once 
more  on  my  journey. 

As  I  drew  near  tho  placo  of  my  destination,  my  heart  failed  me 
moro  and  moro.  It  was  a  small,  pleasant,  western  town.  I  knew 
mv  brother  had  boarded  at  the  only  public  house  in  tho  placo,  so 
I  directed  my  steps  thereto.  My  summons  at  the  door  was  an- 
swered by  a  strong,  buxom-looking  woman. 

"Does  Mr.  George  Bert  ran  live  hero?" 

"  O,  bless  you,  stranger,"  said  she,  "  ho  has  been  dead  more 
than  a  week." 

I  had  expected  it,  yet  my  brain  began  to  swim,  and  I  leaned 
against  the  door  for  snpport.  The  woman  saw  my  agitation,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  kindness  in  hor  manner,  sho  said  : 

"  Perhaps  you  are  a  relation  of  his — a  brother,  may  be — you 
look  very  like  him.  Will  yon  walk  in,  sir  1  You  look  very  un- 
well." 

"  I  have  been  sick,"  I  replied,  "or  I  should  havo  been  horo  be- 
fore.   I  am  his  brother." 

"  He  spoke  of  you ;  he  wished  very  much  to  see  you." 

"  I  thought  him  improving  till  I  received  his  last  letter,  then  I 
started  to  come  to  him,  was  taken  sick,  which  detained  me.  Did 
ho  fail  very  fast  ?" 

"  He  did ;  he  seemed  to  grow  worse  all  at  onco." 

"  Hut  where,"  and  my  heart  almost  chokod  me,  "  where  is  his 
wife  !" 

"  O,  she  went  away  with  a  friend  who  came  the  day  her  hus- 
band died." 

"  A  friend  I    What  was  his  name  !" 

"  Jenkins,  sir,  Thomas  Jenkins.  The  lady  wished  to  wait  till 
you  came,  for  sho  told  me  that  she  expected  you,  but  the  gentle- 
man told  her  that  you  wouldn't  come,  and  that  he  would  sec  hor 
safe  with  her  friends." 

"  Was  Mrs.  Bcrtran  well  *    Was  she  able  to  take  the  journey  ?" 

"  She  grieved  very  much  for  her  husband,  the  night  after  his 


death.  I  heard  her  sobbing  and  crying  in  her  chamber.  I  don't 
think  she  closed  her  eyes  all  night.  She  looked  very  pole  and 
worn  when  she  went  away.  The  day  she  left  she  visited  her  hus- 
band's tomb — he  lies  in  tho  churchyard  which  you  can  sec  from 
here — and  when  she  came  back  I  thought  sho  would  not  be  long 
away  from  him." 

I  went  out  to  the  little  churchyard,  but  no  tears  came  to  my 
eyes  as  I  stood  by  the  spot  where  they  had  laid  him.  My  brain 
was  nil  on  fire.  What  had  so  dried  np  the  fountain  of  grief? 
He  was  dead  ;  I  had  exacted  it,  but  this  new  blow  was  all  un- 
booked for.  She  was  gone  ;  she  was  in  the  power  of  a  villain  who 
had  hung  around  their  track  like  a  beast  of  prey.  Deep,  bitter, 
burning  hate  took  possession  of  me,  so  that  I  had  no  tears  for  my 
best  beloved  brother  lying  dead  at  my  foot.  O,  how  1  longed  to 
meet  tho  villain,  wrest  her  from  him  and  tell  him  I  hated  him. 
Better  she  lay  still  and  cold  by  her  husband's  side  than  in  his 
power.  Sho  did  not  know  him  as  I  did  ;  true  sho  disliked  him, 
but  sho  had  no  idea  of  his  baseness,  his  perfidy.  If  he  said  ho 
would  carry  her  to  hor  frionds  she  would  trust  him,  but  0,  I  knew 
him  better. 

Thomas  Jenkins  hnd  once  paid  his  suit  to  Mary  and  l>cen  re- 
fused, for  sho  loved  my  brother.  Deadly  hate  was  in  his  mean 
and  sordid  soul,  yet  he  hid  it  all  beneath  a  pleasant  exterior.  He 
professed  friendship,  and  my  brother  believed  him  ;  and  Mary,  if 
she  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a  friend,  was  far  from  considering 
him  an  enemy.  Hut  I  knew  him  well.  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
his  look  when  it  rested  on  my  brother  and  his  wife,  and  I  would 
not  havo  considered  my  brother's  life  safe  in  his  keeping  for  a  sin- 
gle moment,  for  I  knew  ho  would  pauso  at  no  action,  however 
base  or  fiendish,  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  I  trembled  with  rngo  and  fear,  yes,  fear,  when  I  thought  of 
our  weak,  gentle  Mary  in  the  villnin's  power. 

Hut  what  could  I  do?  How  could  I  got  traek  of  them  ?  I 
did  not  know,  but  I  set  myself  to  the  work,  and  felt  no  weakness, 
the  strength  of  my  purpose  gave  almost  supernatural  strength  to 
my  body.    I  went  back  to  the  house,  my  first  inquiry  waa  : 

"  How  long  had  they  been  gono  ?" 

"  But  two  days,  for  the  lady  had  persisted  in  waiting  for  mo." 

Hope  rose  in  my  heart. 

"  To  what  place  were  they  going?" 

The  woman  did  not  know  for  a  certainty,  but  supposed  they  had 
taken  the  train  which  went  cast,  of  course. 

As  I  turned  to  go,  the  woman  called  to  mo,  inquiring  if  I  would 
not  return  to  dinner. 

"  It  was  doubtful ;  I  thonght  not." 

"  Will  you  not  have  something  to  eat  now  ?" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  turned  ronnd  after  I  hnd  got  somo  distanco 
from  tho  house,  and  she  still  stood  there,  shading  her  eyes  from 
tho  sun  and  looking  at  me. 

Arrived  at  the  station-house,  I  asked  the  ticket-master  if  a  gen- 
tleman, answering  to  tho  description  I  gavo  him  of  my  brother's 
wife  and  her  companion,  had  taken  tho  cars  two  days  previous  for 
the  cast. 

"  No ;  ho  remembered  no  such  persons." 
A  man  standing  near  interrupted  him. 

"  Why  yes,  I  saw  a  gentleman  buying  tickets  here,  day  before 
yesterday,  and  he  had  a  lady  with  him,  who  might  bo  tho  ono 
the  gentleman  describes." 

"  He  did  not  buy  an  eastern  ticket ;  he  wns  going  farther  on." 

"  But  it  might  bo  the  same  ono  for  all  that ;"  and  my  own  heart 
echoed  the  man's  reply.  I  inquired  more  particularly,  and  was 
confirmed  in  my  suspicion  thnt  Jenkins  had  deceived  poor  Mary, 
and  was  taking  her  far  from  home  and  friends. 

"  How  long  before  tho  train  arrives  that  will  tako  mo  out,"  I 
inquired. 

"  The  noon  train  will  be  here  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Give  mo  a  ticket  like  tho  one  the  gentleman  purchased,"  said  I. 

He  handed  mo  a  ticket ;  I  took  it  and  turned  nftd  paced  tho 
platform  for  a  while  with  impatient  steps.  The  station-houso  was 
close  to  the  river,  and  I  paused  in  my  walk  and  looked  down  into 
tho  dark,  rnshing  stream.  I  had  stood  there  but  a  few  minutes 
when  I  became  conscious  of  some  one  beside  me.  I  looked  np.  It 
was  the  man  who  had  been  talking  to  the  ticket-master.  I  had  not 
noticed  him  much  before,  now  as  I  looked  up  at  him  I  saw  ho 
was  a  cautious,  shrewd,  intelligent  looking  man,  with  keen,  bright 
eyes,  which  a  lawyer's  knowledge  of  physiognomy  told  me  be- 
tokened a  quick  insight  into  human  character.  As  I  looked  up, 
those  keen  eyes  met  mine. 

"  Were  those  people  your  friends  t"  said  he. 

"Tho  lady  was  my  friend,  sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  coldly,  for  I 
knew  not  how  to  take  his  interference  in  my  affairs,  and  yet  tho 
man's  countenance  and  manner  were  in  his  faror. 

I  turned  to  pursue  ray  walk.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
with  a  western  familiarity  and  a  western  kindness  in  his  manner. 

"  Don't  think  me  impertinent,  sir,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
thnt  man  was  deceiving  the  lady,  who  thought  they  were  to  go 
cast,  and  instead  of  that  he  has  carried  her  further  on.  Was  she 
travelling  with  him  against  her  will  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  believe  not." 

"  Well,  there  was  something  very  curious  about  them.  Tho 
ladv  cried  a  good  deal  and  seemed  very  sad  ;  the  gentleman  seemed 
to  try  to  cheer  her,  but  she  avoided  him." 

I  grew  interested  and  I  suppose  the  man  saw  it,  for  he  went  on : 

"  I  watched  them  narrowly,  and  camo  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  was  wrong.    Are  you  in  search  of  them  ?" 

Just  then  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  tho  cars.  I  caught  up  my 
valise,  and  seized  with  a  sudden  thankfulness  to  the  man  who 
aided  me  even  a  little  in  my  search,  I  extended  my  hand,  and 
thanking  him,  told  him  that  the  lady  was  my  brother's  widow,  her 
husband  had  died  here  in  the  neighborhood,  she  belonged  east ; 
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this  gentleman  hud  promised  to  sco  her  safely  to  her  friends  ;  I  had 
roason  to  doubt  his  sincerity.  In  fino,  I  thought  him  a  villain,  and 
should  follow  his  track  till  I  overtook  him.  The  man  pressed  my 
hand  in  his  honest  clasp. 

"  I  am  seldom  mistaken — I  took  the  man  for  a  villain.  I  hope 
you  will  overtake  him  and  punish  him  as  he  doserves." 

Tho  train  had  now  stopped.  Bidding  my  new  friend  good-by, 
I  jumped  in  and  was  soon  whirlod  away.  It  was  tho  express  train 
I  had  taken,  and  we  rushed  along  with  lightning  speed.  I  liked 
it,  for  it  suited  well  my  mood.  On  we  went,  rushing  through  the 
forest,  screaming  past  the  villages,  pausing  for  nothing.  The 
fresh  broczo  blew  in  at  tho  car  window  and  cooled  my  heated 
brain.  On  wo  went,  through  a  land  rich  and  beautiful,  a  land  I 
had  dreamed  of  and  longed  to  soc,  but  now  I  gavo  no  thought  to 
its  beauty,  had  no  eye  for  its  surpassing  loveliness.  But  one 
thought  occupied  body  and  soul — to  find  her  and  be  revenged  on 
him.  So  on  through  the  forest,  over  the  vast  prairie,  mile  after 
mile,  till  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  we  stopped  at  a  placo 
within  ten  miles  of  my  place  of  destination.  Here  the  cars 
stopped  to  allow  the  passengers  to  procure  some  refreshment.  I 
passed  into  the  refreshment  room  with  tho  others,  took  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee,  a  sandwich  and  a  piece  of  cake,  and  hurried  back  to 
my  seat ;  for  I  had  grown  nervous  and  feared  the  cars  would  bo 
off  without  me.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way 
again. 

It  was  nearly  dark  whon  wo  went  screaming  into  the  depot 
whero  I  must  make  further  inquiry.  I  went  up  to  the  ticket-master 
and  describing  the  persons  of  whom  I  was  in  quest,  asked  if  ho 
had  seen  them.    He  thought  a  moment: 

"  Yes,  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  and  lady  answering  my  de- 
scription ;  ho  had  noticed  them  because  the  lady  was  so  melan- 
choly." 

"  Did  ho  know  where  thoy  had  gone, — what  train  they  had 
taken  f" 

"No;  they  had  bought  no  tickets  of  him  ;  he  rather  thought 
thoy  had  not  gone  on,  indeed,  tho  lady  looked  unablo  to  journey 
further ;  ho  thought  likely  I  should  find  them  at  tho  hotel  whero 
tho  passengers  usually  stopped  who  were  travelling  west." 

Tho  train  passed  on,  and  I,  following  the  directions  of  tho 
ticket  master,  sought  the  hotel.  Here  I  asked  if  I  could  bo  ac- 
commodated with  a  room  for  the  night.  Tho  polite  landlord  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  himself  lod  the  way  to  my  apart- 
ment.   To  him  I  propounded  my  usual  question. 

"  Yes,  he  had  seen  them  ;  they  had  stopped  at  his  house  tho 
preceding  night  and  that  day,  indeed  they  had  taken  tho  very  last 
train  out,  the  one  in  which  1  came." 

"  But  are  you  not  mistaken  ?  The  ticket-master  says  ho  sold 
no  tickets  to  persons  answering  my  description." 

"  Ho  did  not;  I  bought  their  tickets,  us  the  gentleman  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  lady." 

"  And  why?"  I  inquired. 

"  lie  thought  it  not  safe,  you  know,  on  account  of  her  unhappy 
condition." 

"  Unhappy  indeed,"  said  I,  thinking  it  not  best  to  betray  my 
ignoranco  of  his  moaning,  but  under  pretence  of  knowing  all, 
draw  the  truth  from  him.  "  Is  sho  then  indeed  in  sucli  a  stato  tho 
gontleman  could  not  loavo  hor  ovon  to  buy  his  tickets  ?" 

"  O  yos,  sho  is  very  bad  at  times,  sometimes  quite  violent,  and 
sometimes  sho  will  beg  and  plead  so  to  bo  earned  home,  it  is 
enough  to  broak  your  heart  to  hear  her.  Sho  begged  mo  so  hard 
to  lot  hor  stay  with  mo,  I  triod  to  soothe  her,  and  told  her  tho  gon- 
tleman would  tako  good  care  of  hor,  and  upon  that  sho  screamed 
and  cried  and  wrung  her  hands,  till  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from 
her  it  luade  me  feel  so  bad." 

"  How  long  before  thoy  will  arrive  at  the  placo  where  ho  is  to 
carry  hor  1" 

"  Lot  mo  soe  ;  thoy  took  tho  cars  to-night ;  well,  I  suppose  thoy 
will  reach  there  to-morrow  forenoon  if  nothing  happens." 

"  Did  tho  lady  know  whoro  ho  was  carrying  her  1" 

"  I  think  not — sho  expected  to  go  home.  I  suppose  ho  had  told 
cr  so  to  keep  her  quiet ;  but  I  think  she  began  to  think  ho  was 
deceiving  hor,  though  I  don't  know  as  she  thought  ho  was  carrying 
hor  to  tho  Asylum." 

"Is  it  a  good  establishment,"  I  askod,  " whore  ho  is  going  to 
lcavo  hor  V 

"  I  don't  know  ;  tho  gontleman  said  it  was.  I  supposo  you 
know  whero  it  is — in  tho  town  of  I." 

"  O  yes,  I  know  the  place  well,  or  rathor  I  have  heard  of  it." 
Tho  man  turned  to  go. 

"  What  time  does  tho  fust  train  start  in  the  morning?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Thero  is  ono  goes  as  early  as  four  o'clock.  Shall  I  call  you?" 

"  Yos,  be  suro  and  do  so ;  I  wish  to  tako  it." 

Loft  alone — how  can  I  describe  the  emotions  of  my  soul?  O, 
had  I  but  gone  on  in  tho  cars,  could  I  but  have  seen  him  and  ac- 
cusod  him  of  his  baseness  and  rescued  Mary  from  his  power  ! 
How  had  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  them?  Alas,  poor 
Mary  !  who  knew  but  she  was  indeed  crazed — driven  by  sorrow, 
death,  despair  and  villany  into  very  madness  ?  llow  could  I 
sleep  ?  how  could  I  oven  stay  in  tho  houso  till  morning  ? 

But  the  night  passed— four  o'clock  came.  I  took  the  cars  and 
was  again  hurrying  on  at  a  speed  which  well  suited  my  impa- 
tience The  gray  light  of  the  early  morning  gave  place  to  glori- 
ous sunrise,  and  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  garden  of  Eden  looked 
the  country  through  which  the  iron  horse  bore  me  on.  Wc  stop- 
ped at  a  town  of  some  note  where  we  took  in  a  number  of  passen- 
gers ;  and  whero  I  learned  from  somo  conversation  I  overheard, 
that  tho  train  of  tho  night  before  had  met  with  somo  slight  acci- 
dent, which  had  detained  tho  passengers  some  hours. 

Just  as  we  were  starting,  I  saw  my  friend,  whose  acquaintance 


I  had  made  at  the  railroad  station,  enter  the  car  where  I  was  seat- 
ed. He  camo,  and  sitting  down  beside  me,  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  whispered  : 

"  Have  you  found  them  t" 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"  They  are  in  the  train  ahoad  of  in,  I  saw  them — he  pretends 
tho  lady  is  insano,  and  nover  leavos  hor  for  a  moment," 
"  The  villain !"  said  I,  between  my  closed  teeth. 
My  friend  went  on. 

"  He  gets  out  at  tho  next  station  where  he  has  a  carringo  wait- 
ing— I  have  ono  there  also — ho  has  to  cross  a  wide  prairio — wo 
will  fo'low  him.    God  only  knows  where  ho  intends  to  carry  her." 

I  looked  into  my  friend's  face,  and  would  have  thanked  him, 
but  I  had  no  words.  For  a  moment  I  was  faint  and  weak  as  a 
child,  tho  next  the  blood  rushed  again  to  my  heart  and  I  felt  tho 
strength  of  a  giant. 

The  next  station  was  in  a  lonely,  out  of  tho  way  place,  and  no 
one  got  out  excepting  my  friend  and  myself.  We  found  a  horso 
harnessed  into  a  light  wagon  in  waiting  for  us. 

"Jump  in,"  said  my  friend,  and  I  obeyed. 

Ho  sprang  up  beside  mo,  tightened  the  rein,  and  tho  horse  was 
away  like  a  bird. 

"  Ho  has  but  two  hours  the  start  of  us,"  said  my  friend,  "and 
he  must  have  a  swifter  horso  than  I  think  ho  has,  if  wo  do  not  havo 
him  in  sight  before  an  hour." 

Our  road  at  tirst  lay  through  thick  woods,  whoro  wo  could  see 
but  a  short  distance  ahead.  Our  horso  seemed  to  fly  over  tho 
ground,  and  now  wc  were  out  on  the  prairie  stretching  away  mile 
upon  mile  as  far  as  tho  eye  could  reach.  My  friend  raised  his 
whip  and  pointed  to  some  object  in  tho  distance.  I  looked  and 
saw  a  small,  black  speck — I  wondered  ho  had  noticed  it. 

"  I  told  you  wo  would  have  him  in  sight  in  an  hour,  and  there 
ho  is." 

We  gained  on  him  so  fast  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  wc  could 
see  them  very  distinctly.  Jenkins  was  driving  at  a  moderate  pace, 
but  when  we  were  within  a  mile  or  so  ho  turned  around  and 
saw  us.  Surely,  steadily  wo  gained  on  him,  though  he  urged  his 
beast  to  tho  utmost.  It  must  havo  been  his  guilty  conscience  that 
caused  him  to  floe,  else  why  should  he  fear  two  travellers  riding 
peacefully  in  his  track  ? 

The  air  had  been  very  close  and  sultry  all  tho  afternoon,  and 
now  we  heard  the  rumbling  of  thunder,  and  I  noticed  a  heavy 
black  cloud  lying  around  the  north. 

"A  storm  is  at  hand,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "  and  a  prairie  is  not  tho  best  place  in  a 
storm.  Wo  must  overtake  them  before  it  comes  on,"  and  he 
touched  his  horse  with  the  whip. 

Blacker  and  blacker  grew  the  wrathful  clouds,  and  tho  red 
lightning  flashed  across  tho  heavens,  and  tho  thunder  rolled  and 
rattled  abovo  us,  yet  between  tho  peals  of  thunder  wc  could  hear 
Jenkins  urging  on  his  steed,  and  tho  crack  of  his  whip  as  it  fell 
upon  the  poor  beast.  Wc  gained  upon  him  ovcry  moment,  wo 
were  close  beside  him  ;  I  saw  his  face  white  with  passion,  for  he 
had  recognized  mo.  I  saw  Mary  besido  him,  pale,  motionless  as  a 
statue.  I  think  sho  had  fainted.  Just  at  that  moment  there  came 
a  flash  of  lightning  which  fairly  blinded  us,  a  peal  of  thunder  as 
if  the  earth  were  opening  at  our  feet,  and  Jenkins's  poor  beast, 
already  goaded  and  whipped  to  the  verge  of  desperation,  plunged 
and  renred,  disengagod  himself  from  tho  vehicle,  and  dragging 
his  driver  at  his  heels,  entangled  in  tho  reins,  went  scared  and 
frightened  with  desperate  leaps  over  the  prairio. 

In  an  instant  my  friend  reined  in  his  steed,  and  wo  were  both 
out  on  our  feet.  Pale  and  insensible  upon  tho  ground  lay  Mary, 
tho  object  of  our  search.  Wc  lifted  her,  but  she  gavo  no  signs  of 
life,  though  we  could  see  no  hurt  nor  bruises  upon  her.  Mean- 
while the  rain  began  to  fall  ;  my  friend  drew  forth  a  blanket  from 
the  wagon,  and  protecting  Mary  from  the  rain  by  moins  of  tho 
shattered  remains  of  the  ill-fated  vebiclo,  we  tried  again  if  we 
could  discover  any  signs  of  life,  but  all  seemed  7ain.  AH  this 
while  the  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  rain  poured 
down.  We  felt  not  the  storm  for  ourselves,  and  Mary,  surely  sho 
felt  it  not  lying  there  cold  and  still.  Wc  protected  her  all  wo 
could  from  tho  storm;  we  still  continued  to  chafe  her  hands  and 
to  try  to  bring  back  tho  vital  spark. 

By-and-by,  when  tho  thunder  grew  lo3s  fearful  and  tho  storm 
had  somewhat  abated,  my  friend  rode  away  and  was  gone  for  half 
an  hour;  he  said  nothing  but  I  knew  well  where  he  had  gone. 

For  half  an  hour  I  sat  at  Mary's  side  looking  upon  her  as  one 
looks  upon  the  face  of  tho  dead  ;  surely  she  would  never  speak  to 
me  again,  never  again  would  those  blue  eyes  meet  mine.  Ah,  how 
thin  she  was,  how  worn,  how  haggard,  how  unlike  tho  fresh,  hap- 
py being  who  had  left  mo  as  my  brother's  bride !  Ah,  why  had 
all  this  been  ? 

The  rain  had  now  ceased  to  fall,  tho  thunder  only  rumbled  at  a 
distance,  and  soon  tho  sun  streamed  out  just  at  his  setting,  in  one 
long,  golden  belt  of  light  across  tho  wide  prairie,  full  upon  Mary's 
pale  face.  It  lit  it  up  with  a  glow  like  life,  and  for  a  moment  I 
fancied  she  only  slept.  I  bent  over  her — was  that  a  sigh,  a  breath  ? 
I  put  my  hand  upon  her  wrist ;  I  held  it  tight  and  linn,  and  my 
own  heart  almost  ceased  its  beatings  the  while,  tho  pulse  of  life 
beneath  my  pressure  flickered  faintly  and  unsteadily,  but  it  was 
there. 

"  God,  I  thank  thee  1"  I  exclaimed,  and  out  on  the  broad  prai- 
rie I  poured  out  my  thanks  to  Heaven. 

I  looked  up,  for  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  My  friend  was 
close  beside  me;  his  face  was  very  stern  and  sad,  and  his  strong 
hand  shook  as  I  took  it  in  mine  and  pressed  it  on  Mary's  small 
wrist,  lie  started,  and  a  look  of  thankfulness  displaced  his  som- 
bre aspect,  for  he  felt  the  beating  of  that  feeble  pulse. 

"  She  lives,"  said  he.    "  Wc  will  place  this  blanket  in  the  bot- 


tom of  our  wagon ;  she  can  lie  upon  that,  for  wc  must  be  retrac- 
ing our  steps." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  put  the  blanket  in  tho  vehicle  and  lifting 
Mary  as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  silently  beckoned  me  to  sit  beside 
her  and  laid  her  head  in  my  lap.  Wc  travelled  somo  distance  in 
silence,  and  I  felt  the  pulse  of  life  beneath  my  hand  boat  stronger. 
I  wished  to  know  tho  truth  concerning  Jenkins  cro  Mary  should 
return  fully  to  consciousness,  but  I  almost  feared  to  ask,  for  I 
knew  it  was  something  terrible.  Just  at  this  moment  my  friond 
stopped,  and  coming  around  looked  down  upon  tho  pale  faco  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  heart. 

"  It  was  a  narrow  chance,"  said  he. 

"  God  has  been  very  good,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  his  justice  is  very  terrible  ;"  and  the  stern, 
sad  look  came  back  to  his  faco. 

"  Is  he  dead  f"  said  I,  in  a  low  voico. 

"  He  is  dead — mangled  and  torn  so  that  even  his  mother  would 
not  have  known  him.  May  the  Lord  keep  me  from  ever  again 
looking  upon  a  sight  like  that !"  And  he  covered  his  face  with  bis 
hands.    And  this  was  all  we  said  concerning  him. 

Very  slowly  Mary  returned  to  consciousness.  When  sho  opon- 
od  her  eyes  they  rested  on  my  face.  I  expect  that  in  her  bewil- 
dered state,  aided  also  by  my  pale  and  sickly  appearance,  she  mis- 
took me  for  her  husband,  for  she  threw  her  pale,  thin  amis  around 
my  neck  and  cried,  "  O,  what  a  fearful  dream  I  have  had  !"  But 
all  too  quickly  the  truth  camo  to  her;  the  arms  fell  from  my  neck 
and  the  white  hands  covered  the  pale  face,  and  I  saw  the  tears 
falling  between  the  pale,  thin  fingers.  But  after  this  burst  of 
grief,  she  looked  up  at  me  with  that  sweet,  thin,  wasted  fac 
lighted  up  with  thankfulness. 

When  we  reached  tho  town,  which  was  not  till  a  late  hour 
Mary  was  lifted  from  the  wagon  and  placed  in  a  dry  and  comfor  - 
able  bed,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  landlady,  who  sccme 
to  be  a  very  kind-hearted,  sensible  person. 

Mary  was  much  better  in  the  morning  than  I  had  expected  t 
sec  her.  Her  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  it  is  true,  but  it  wore 
sweet,  angelic  expression,  and  was  full  of  thankfulness  for  her 
delivery.  She  asked  few  questions  concerning  the  affair.  Wc 
told  her  about  tho  horse  being  alarmed  and  her  being  thrown  from 
the  carriage,  nothing  of  which  she  recollected,  but  it  was  not  till 
long  after  that  she  heard  the  particulars  of  Jenkins's  terrible  fate. 

In  a  few  days  we  started  on  our  homeward  journey.  My  friond 
went  with  us  as  far  as  his  home,  where  we  left  him  with  much  re- 
gret. I  brought  Mary  in  safety  to  her  friends,  and  returned  again 
to  my  office  and  my  business,  which  had  suffered  somewhat  dur- 
ing my  absence.  My  landlady  had  just  given  me  up  for  lost,  and 
was  about  letting  my  rooms  to  another  occupant,  so  that  I  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  looking  up  a  new 
residence. 

Mary's  health  long  suffered  from  the  effects  of  that  season  of 
bitter  trial,  and  her  face  now  bears  a  look  purer  and  holier  than 
ever  rested  thero  before  my  brother's  death,  sweet  and  lovoly  as  I 
had  ever  thought  it. 

One  day,  some  years  after  the  incidents  I  havo  related,  I  told 
my  landlady  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  my  rooms,  and 
if  she  could  find  a  chance  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  to  let  tho 
apartments,  she  had  better  do  so.  She  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

"  Why,  sir,  do  not  my  accommodations  suit  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  they  do  exactly,  my  dear  madam." 

"In  what  respect,  pray,  sir,  allow  mc  to  inquire  i"  and  she  bri- 
dled up  and  looked  very  dignified. 

"  In  tho  first  place,  they  are  very  lonesome." 

"  And  havo  you  lived  here  all  this  time  and  just  found  it  out  ?" 

"  In  tho  next  place,  they  arc  not  commodious  enough." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  they  aro  as  large  as  one  ought  to  expect  for  the 
prico." 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  secured  rooms  which  suit  mo  bettor." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  think  it  is  very  unkind  in  you,  ufter  boarding 
with  me  all  these  years  and  never  finding  a  word  of  fault  bofore, 
for  we  have  always  got  along  pleasantly  together — " 

"  Very  pleasantly,  madam,"  I  broke  in. 

"And  now  to  go  and  secure  rooms  and  not  say  a  word  about  it, 
when  I  would  have  been  willing  to  have  dono  most  anything  for 
your  accommodation,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unkind ;"  and  the 
good  woman,  for  sho  was  a  good  woman  though  sho  had  somo 
little  peculiarities,  put  the  corner  of  her  apron  to  her  eye. 

"  But  there  is  one  other  reason  I  have  not  mentioned,"  said  I, 
very  gently,  "  that  will  render  it  wholly  impossible,  as  you  will 
sec,  that  I  should  keep  your  rooms.    I  am  going  to  be  mur rial." 

The  good  lady  dropped  her  apron,  lifted  up  her  hands  and  her 
eyes,  burst  into  a  merry,  ringing  laugh,  and  exclaimed ; 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  why  didn't  you  tell  mc  this  in  tho  first  place. 
I  wish  you  much  happiness  I  am  suro,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  I  hope  the  lady  will  be  as  well  satisfied  with  you  as  a  hus- 
band as  I  have  been  as  a  boarder." 

Mary,  sitting  by  my  side,  looks  up  archly  and  wishes  to  know 
if  bachelors  never  marry  to  save  tho  cxpenso  and  trouble  of  pro- 
curing a  boarding  place. 


SINUULAK  MONUIUKNT. 

Elkanah  Watson,  in  his  memoirs,  states  that  tho  magistracy  of 
Devizes,  a  largo  market  town  in  England,  erected  a  monument  to 
commemorate  a  striking  interposition  of  Divine  judgment.  A 
fact  perpetuated  by  the  inscription  is  this  :  A  woman  having  pur- 
chased somo  commodities  in  the  market,  upon  payment  being  de- 
manded, an  altercation  ensued,  and  she  uttered  the  imprecation — 
"  May  (iod  strike  me  dead  if  1  have  not  paid  it  1"  She  fell  down 
and  immediately  expired,  and  in  the  clenched  hand,  which  sho 
had  impiously  raised  to  heaven  to  attest  her  perjury,  whs  found  tho 
money  in  controversy.  "Facts  like  this,"  says  Mr.  Watton, 
"  bear  fearful  and  powerful  admonition  of  the  interposition  of  an 
omniscient  God  in  the  affairs  of  man." — Boston  Transcript-. 
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LOI/ISV1LLE,  KY. 

Wo  present  on  this  and 
the  next  page  a  series  of  ac- 
curate views  of  localities  in 
the  city  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
drawn  expressly  for  our  pa- 
per by  Mr.  Killnim,  during 
his  recent  artistic  tour  in  the 
West.  Louisville  is  situated 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, at  the  mouth  of  Beargrass 
Creek,  ahout  130  miles  below 
Cincinnati.  In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  most 
important  place  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of 
Jefferson  county,  and  stands 
upon  an  extensive  sloping 
plain  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  principal  de- 
clivity of  the  falls,  and  sev- 
enty feet  above  high  water 
mark.  The  falls  may  be  seen 
from  the  city.  In  high  stages 
of  water  they  almost  entirely 
disappear;  but  when  the  wa- 
ter is  low,  the  whole  width  01 
the  river,  which  is  here  nearly 
a  mile  wide,  is  covered  with 
foam.  Tho  river  is  divided 
by  a  fine  island,  which  gives 
a  picturesque  appearance  to 
the  scene.  To  obviate  the  ob- 
struction to  navigation  caused 
by  the  falls,  a  canal  two  and 
a  half  miles  long  has  been 
constructed  around  them. 
The  Marine  Hospital,  pre- 
sented on  the  next  page,  is  "!5S'**SiaaeaB0,r 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  and  is  a  fine,  com- 
modious building.  It  was 
built,  we  believe,  in  1823. 

Our  view  in  Sixth  Street  presents  the  general  appearance  ot  the 
Louisville  streets,  all  of  them  being  shaded  with  fine  trees.  The 
church  on  the  right  is  the  First  Presbyterian  ;  that  on  the  left  is 
the  Saint  Paul's,  Episcopal.  Market  Sircct  contains  several  mar- 
kets, one  of  which,  the  "Speed  Market,"  is  given  above.  The 
sketch  was  taken  from  near  the  "  Kentucky  Market,"  which  is 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  spectator,  and  not  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  University  of  Louisville,  given  below,  is  situalcd  on 
Chesnut  Street,  corner  of  Eighth  Street.  The  buildings  have  a 
fine  location,  and  arc  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  left  band 
building  in  our  view  is  the  Medical,  and  the  other  the  Law  Build- 
ing. Beargrass  Creek  is  a  picturesque  locality,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges,  one  of  which  we  present  below.  The  buildings 
seen  at  the  right  of  the  picture  arc  connected  with  the  gas  works. 
Another  engraving  represents  the  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  a  Catho- 
lic benevolent  institution,  situated  on  Fourth  Street.  Louisville 
was  formerly  considered  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  stagnant  waters 
in  the  vicinity,  and  subject  to  epidemic  diseases;  but  these  having 
been  drained,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  healthv  places  on  the  river. 
The  railroads  in  course  of  projection  will  link  Louisville  yet  closer 
with  other  important  towns  and  cities.  The  situation  and  scenery 
of  the  place  are  truly  beautiful,  and  some  portions  of  the  city  com- 
mand enchanting  views.  The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out, 
paved,  shaded  by  ornamental  trees,  and  lighted  by  gas.  Fight  of 
them  run  parallel  to  the  river.  Our  artist  has  sketched  those  of 
the  public  buildings  which  apnea  red  to  him  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration.  The  Medical  Institute,  shown  in  one  of  his 
drawings,  ranks  very  high,  and  was  founded  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  city  council,  which  appropriated  150,000  for  the  library,  build- 
ings, etc.  The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  with  its  well- 
selected  collection  of  books,  and  the  Historical  Society,  deserve 
honorable  mention.  Louisville,  it  is  stated,  may  be  said  to  owe 
its  existence  to  the  Falls,  which  arrest  the  course  of  navigation  at 
this  point.  The  canal,  to  which  we  referred  above,  projected  to 
avoid  the  Falls,  was  cut  through  the  solid  limestone  rock  at  a  cost 
of  575,000.  The  dimensions  having  been  found  too  small  to  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  the,  largest  New  Orleans  steamers,  a  railway 
has  been  projected  on  the  Indiana  side,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
transport  such  vessels  round  the  rapids  by  means  of  a  stationary 
engine  and  pulleys.  In  1850,  the  entire  trade  of  Louisville  was 
computed  to  amount  to  850,000,000.  The  wholesale  business  has 
increased  rapidly  since  that  period.  There  are  now  over  one  hun- 
dred houses  engaged  exclusively  in  tho  wholesale  business,  the 
amount  of  which  is  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  twenty  millions 


SPEED   MARKET,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 


of  dollars.  The  chief  articles  ot  export  arc  tobacco,  pork,  hemp 
and  flour.  In  1852,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  received  was  16,176 
hogsheads.  The  amount  of  revenue  collected  here,  in  1853,  was 
J48.307.  The  shipping  in  the  port  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
11,891  tons,  all  of  which  was  employed  in  steam  navigation. 
During  the  year  referred  to,  twenty-seven  steamboats,  with  an 
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aggregate  burthen  of  7313  tons,  were  measured.  The  new  custom 
house  will  cost  about  $200,000.  Although  Louisville  is  devoted 
rather  to  commerce  than  manufactures,  still  the  latter  amount  in 
value  to  about  §6,000,000  annually.  For  a  place  which  has  been 
in  existence  but  about  three  quarters  of  a  century,  its  growth  has 
been  very  rapid. 


EARLY  PIONEEKS. 

Mr.  Ferris,  in  his  book  on 
the  Grc.it  West,  thus  sketch- 
es the  character  of  the  pion- 
eers who  began  to  spread 
themselves  throughout  the 
West,  between  the  close  of 
the  Pontiac  war  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American 
Revolution : — "  The  pioneers, 
living  in   constant  contact 
with  the  Indians,  necessarily 
became  more  than  half  sav- 
ages in  appearance,  habits 
and  manners  ;  and  frequently 
the  whole  savage  character 
was  assumed.    Their  ordina- 
ry dress  was  too  unique  to  be 
forgotten.    A  coon-skin  cap, 
with  the  tail  dangling  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
snout  drooping  upon  the  fore- 
head ;  long  buckskin  leggings, 
sewed  with  a  wide  fringed 
welt,  down  the  outside  of  the 
leg ;  a  long,  narrow  strip  ot 
coarse  cloth  passing  around 
the  hips  and  between  the 
thighs,  was  brought  up  before 
and  behind  under  the  belt, 
and  hung  down  flapping  as 
they  walked ;  a  loose,  deer- 
skin frock,  open  in  front,  and 
lapping  once  and  a  half  round 
the  body,  was  belted  at  the 
middle,  forming  convenient 
wallets  on    each    side  for 
chunks   of    hoe-cake,  tow, 
jerked  venison,  screw  drivers 
and  other  fixings,  and  Indian 
moccasins    completed  the 
hunter's  apparel.    Over  the 
whole  were  slung  a  bullet- 
pouch  and  powder-hom.    From  behind  the  left  hip  dangled  a 
H-alping-knife  ;  from  the  right  protruded  the  handle  of  a  hatchet; 
both  weapons  stuck  in  leathern  cases.    Every  hunter  carried  an 
awl,  a  roll  of  buckskin,  and  strings  of  hide  called  "whangs,"  for 
thread.    In  the  winter  loose  deerskin  was  stuffed  into  the  mocca- 
sins to  keep  the  feet  warm.    The  pioneers  lived  in  rude  log  houses, 
covered  generally  with  pieces  of  timber  about  three  feet  in 
length  and  six  in  width,  called  "shakes,"  and  laid  over  the 
roof  instead  of  shingles.    They  had  neither  nails,  glass, 
saws  nor  brick.    The  houses  had  large  slab  doors,  pinned 
together.    The  light  came  down  the  chimney,  or  through 
a  hole  in  the  logs,  covered  with  greased  cloth.    A  scraggy 
hemlock  sapling,  the  knots  left  a  foot  long,  served  for 
stairs  to  the  upper  story.    Their  furniture  consisted  of 
tamarack  bedsteads  framed  into  the  walls,  a  few  shelves 
supported  on  long  wooden  pins;  a  chair  or  two,  but  more 
1=^      often  a  piece  split  off  a  tree,  and  so  trimmed  that  the 
branches  served  for  legs.    Their  utensils  were  very  simple 
generally  nothing  but  a  skillet,  which  served  for  baking, 
i  2        boiling,  roasting,  washing  dishes,  making  mush,  scalding 
turkeys,  cooking  sassafras  tea,  and  making  soap.    A  john- 
ny cake  board,  instead  of  a  dripping-pan,  hung  on  a  pee 
in  every  house.    The  corn  was  cracked  into  a  coarse  meal 
by  pounding  it  in  a  wooden  mortar.    As  soon  as  swine 
Could  be  kept  away  from  the  bears,  or  rather  the  bears 
away  from  them,  the  pioneers  indulged  in  a  dish  of  pork 
and  corn,  boiled  together,  and  known  among  them  as 
"  hog  and  hominy."    Fried  pork  they  called  "  Old  Ned." 
Unlike  the  French,  who  clustered  in  villages,  and  had  their 
common  fields,  our  Yankee  settlers  went  their  whole  length 
for  individual  property.    Each  settler  claimed  for  himself 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
thousand  acres  more,  contiguous  to  his  clearing.  Each 
one  run  out  his  own  lines  for  himself,  chipping  the  bark 
ofT  the  trees,  and  cutting  his  name  in  the  wood.  These 
claims,  so   loosely   asserted,  were   called   "  tomahawk 
rights,"  and  were  respected  by  all  the  emigrants.  Each 
settler  went  to  felling  the  timber  and  chopping  house-logs, 
,  meanwhile,  under  a  bark  cover  raised  on  crotches,  or 
under  a  tree.    It  is  said  of  one  of  them  that  he  could  hardly 
stomach  his  house,  after  it  was  done.    The  door  way  was  open, 
the  logs  unchinked,  and  the  chimney  gaped  wide  above  him;  but 
the  air  was  too  "cluss" — he  had  to  sleep  outside  for  a  night  or 
two  to  get  used  to  it. 


sleeping 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  truth  of  the  following  thrilling  tale  of  adventure  is  vouched 
for  to  us  by  a  person  who  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
party:  A  party  of  three  men  started  from  Sacramento  on  a  pro- 
specting tour,  and,  being  well  supplied  with  provisions,  they  pene- 
trated much  farther  into  the  mountains  than  any  other  party,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  success.  Being  men  of  great  perseverance, 
however,  they  determined  to  pursue  their  course  still  further,  al- 
though they  bad  nearly  reached  a  point  where  it  was  believed  the 
foot  of  white  man  never  trod  before.  The  party  began  to  feel 
somewhat  discouraged,  as  luck  appeared  to  have  abandoned  them. 
They  were  many  miles  from  any  habitation,  and  their  provisions 
were  getting  very  low.  A  melancholy  feeling  pervaded  the  whole 
three,  but  they  kept  on  until  they  came  to  a  deep  gulch.  After 
making  a  thorough  examination,  they  returned  to  Sacramento  for 
ropes  and  provisions.  Having  procured  these,  and  loaded  tlieir 
mules  with  as  much  as  was  thought  necessary  for  their  purpose, 
they  proceeded  again  to  the  gulch.  To  get  down  this  ravine  was 
the  next  object.  They  tied  a  rope  to  a  tree,  and  by  this  means 
one  after  the  other  descended  to  the  bottom,  after  lowering  down 
the  provisions  and  tools.  Here  they  found  gold  in  abundance, 
and  labored  assiduously  to  secure  their  pile  as  soon  as  possible, 
not  being  particularly  in  love  with  their  habitation.  By  a  mere 
accident,  after  having  been  in  the  ravine  for  several  weeks,  they 
discovered  that  the  rope  had  been  cut  by  the  Indians,  or  let  loose 
by  some  other  means,  which  cut  oft'  all  hopes  of  escape.  The 
ledges  of  rock  were  perpendicular  for  hundreds  of  feet,  and  climb- 
ing up  was  out  of  the  question.  Their  provisions  rapidly  dimin- 
ished, and  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face.  The  gold  which 
they  had  secured  was  of  no  use.  They  bad  made  up  their  minds 
that  their  end  was  near.  Providentially,  a  party  of  friendly  In- 
dians came  by,  and  hearing  the  men  hallooing,  they  discovered 
their  whereabouts,  and  immediately  went  to  work  to  release  them. 
Kopes  wore  obtained,  and  let  down,  when  they  were  drawn 
up  one  by  one,  and  thoir  gold  also.  Being  released  from 
their  prison,  they  liberally  rewarded  the  Indians,  and  went  on 
their  way  to  a  moro  suitable  location,  thankful  for  their  pres- 
ervation from  the  awful  fate  with  which  they  had  been  threat- 
ened.— iV.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 


AN  AMAZON. 

Phoebe  Brown  is  five  feet  six  inches  in  height ;  is  about  thirty, 
well  proportioned,  round  faced  and  ruddy;  has  a  dark,  penetrating 
eye,  which  the  moment  it  fixes  upon  your  face,  sees  your  charac- 
ter, and  that  with  precision.  Her  step  is  more  manly  than  man's, 
and  can  cover  forty  miles  a  day.  Her  common  dress  is  a  man's 
hat,  coat,  with  a  spencer  over  it,  and  men's  shoes.  She  is  unmar- 
ried. She  can  lift  one  hundred  weight  in  each  hand,  and  carry 
fourteen  stone  ;  can  sew,  knit  and  spin,  but  bates  them  all,  and 
every  accompaniment  of  the  female  character,  that  of  modesty 
excepted.  A  gentleman  at  Bath  had  recently  treated  her  rudely. 
"  She  had  a  good  mind  to  knock  him  down."  She  assured  me 
"  she  never  knew  what  fear  was."  She  gives  no  affront,  but  offers 
to  fight  any  man  who  gives  her  one.  If  she  has  never  fought, 
perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  insulter  being  a  coward  :  for  the  man  of 
courage  would  disdain  to  offer  an  insult  to  a  woman.  Phoebe  has 
strong  sense,  an  excellent  judgment,  says  smart  things  and  sup- 
ports an  easy  freedom  in  all  companies.  Her  voice  is  more  than 
masculine — it  is  deep  toned.  With  the  wind  in  her  favor,  she  can 
send  it  a  mile  ;  she  has  neither  beard  nor  prominence  of  breast ; 
she  undertakes  any  kind  of  manual  labor,  as  holding  a  plow,  driv- 
ing a  team,  thatching  a  barn,  using  a  flail,  etc.,  but  her  chief  vo- 
cation is  breaking  horses,  for  which  she  charges  a  guinea  a  week 
each.  She  always  rides  without  a  saddle,  is  thought  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  a  horse  or  a  cow  in  the  county,  and  is  frequently 
employed  to  purchase  for  others  at  the  neighboring  fairs.  She  is 
fond  of  Milton,  Pope  and  Shakspcare ;  also  of  music  ;  is  self- 
taught,  and  performs  on  several  instruments,  as  the  flute,  violin, 
and  harpiscbord,  and  supports  the  bass  violin  in  Molloch  Church. 
She  is  a  markswoman,  and  carries  a  gun  on  her  shoulder.  She 
eats  no  beef  or  pork  and  but  little  mutton.  Her  chief  food  is 
milk,  which  is  also  her  drink,  discarding  wi.  e,  ale  and  spirits  as 
unwholesome. — English  paper. 


TRADING  THE  HAIR. 

In  most  countries,  the  hair  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  female  head.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Brittany,  however,  in  western  France,  a  contrary  idea  pre- 
vails, and  while  the  men  wear  their  hair  hanging  over  tneir 
shoulders  in  long  tresses,  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  immod- 
esty for  a  woman  to  reveal  a  single  lock  or  ringlet.  A  close 
fitting  cap,  which  eticctually  hides  the  hair,  is  the  height  of 
propriety.  But  there  are  other  prudential  reasons  for  this,  be- 
sides that  of  modesty.  The  female  peasantry  turn  their  hair 
to  account  in  other  markets  than  that  of  love,  and  make  a 
good  profit  out  of  it.  Shocking  as  it  may  appear,  "  many 
London  and  Paris  ladies  are  indebted  for  the  magnificent 
hair  which  adorns  their  heads,  to  the  wilds  of  Brittany."  A 
recent  English  traveller  detected  the  travelling  hair  merchant 
in  the  very  act  of  spoliation.  He  says  :  "  Strolling  through 
the  scene,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  around  a 
half-ruined  house.  Wedging  my  way  to  the  entrance,  I  saw 
a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  armed  with  a  for- 
midable pair  of  scissors,  with  which  he  was  clipping  the  hair 
from  a  girl's  head  with  a  rapidity  and  dexterity  bespeaking 
long  practice.  For  not  only  was  the  operation  performed 
with  almost  bewildering  quickness,  but  when  the  girl  was 
liberated,  her  head  assumed  the  appearance  of  having  been 
shaved.  There  was  great  laughing  among  the  peasants,  as 
she  emerged  from  the  house,  leaving  the  long  tresses  in  the 
hands  of  the  hair-merchant,  who,  after  combing  them  care- 
fully, wound  them  up  in  a  wreath  and  placed  them  in  a  bas- 
ket, already  nearly  half  full  of  hair.  For,  as  I  heard,  he  had 
been  driving  a  highly  profitable  trade  all  the  day  ;  and  girls 
were  still  coming  in  willing,  and  in  some  cases  apparently 
eager,  to  exchange  their  fine  chevelures — which  would  have 
been  the  glory  of  girls  anywhere  but  in  Brittany — for  three 
poor  little  handkerchiefs  of  gaudy  hues,  scarcely  worth  a 
dozen  sous !  This  terrible  mutilation  of  one  of  woman's 
most  beautiful  gifts,  distressed  me  considerably  at  first  ;  but 
when  I  beheld  the  indifference  of  the  girls  to  the  loss  of  their 
hair,  and  remembered  how  studiously  they  conceal  their 
tresses,  my  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  I  looked  at 
length  upon  the  wholesale  cropping  as  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise.  Great  was  the  apparent  disappointment  of  girls, 
whose  tresses,  although  seemingly  abundant  and  fine,  did  not 
come  up  to  the  hair-merchant's  standard ;  but  the  fellow  had 
so  abundant  a  market,  that  he  was  only  disposed  to  buy  when 
the  goods  were  particularly  choice.  His  profits,  too,  must  have 
been  great,  as  the  average  price  of  a  good  head  of  hair,  when 
cleaned,  is  eleven  shillings." — Port/olio. 


KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

The  origin  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Temple  may  he  clearly  traced 
to  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders.  On  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Christians,  thousands,  not  of  well-appointed  warriors, 
but  of  old  men,  women,  and  even  children,  set  forth  toward  the 
Holy  City,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  unconscious 
alike  of  the  distance  and  the  dangers  they  should  have  to  encoun- 
ter. To  alleviate  the  distresses  to  which  these  pious  enthusiasts 
were  exposed,  to  guard  the  honor  of  the  saintly  virgins  and  mat- 
rons, and  to  protect  the  gray  hairs  of  the  venerable  palmer,  nine 
noble  knights  formed  a  holy  brotherhood  in  arms,  and  entered  into 
a  solemn  compact  to  aid  one  another  in  clearing  the  highways  of 
infidels  and  robbers,  and  in  protecting  the  pilgrims  through  the 
passes  and  defiles  of  the  mountains,  to  the  Holy  City.  Wanned 
with  the  religious  and  military  fervor  of  the  day,  and  animated 
by  the  sacrcdncss  of  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  their 
swords,  they  called  themselves  the  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  chivalric  vow  they  subsequently  ratified  in  the 
Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
there  pronounced  the  additional  and  monkish  vow  of  chastity, 
obedience,  and  poverty.  In  the  year  1118,  Baldwin,  the  second 
king  of  Jerusalem,  granted  them  their  first  possession,  a  dwelling 
within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  which 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  ecclesiastics  had  designated  as  tho 
Temple  of  Solomon ;  and  hence  the  "  poor  fellow-soldiers  "  re- 
ceived their  name  of  "  the  Knighthood  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon."— New  Orleans  Commercial. 


THE  CAGED  LION. 
The  Westminster  Review,  in  a  recent  article  on  Gerard's 
(the  celebrated  lion  hunter  of  Algiers)  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a  pet  lion,  Hubert, 
which  Gerard  caught  when  a  cub,  and  raised  till  he  was  big 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris.  Hubert  was  sent  to  Paris  and  placed  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where,  sometime  afterward,  Gerard 
went  to  see  him.  He  was  lying  half  asleep,  gazing  with  in- 
difference on  all  the  visitors,  when  suddenly  he  raised  his 
head,  his  eyes  dilated,  a  nervous  twitching  of  his  face  and 
agitation  of  his  tail  showed  that  the  sight  of  the  well-known 
uniform  had  roused  him.  He  had  recognized  the  uniform, 
but  had  not  yet  identified  his  old  master.  His  eyes  vaguely 
interrogated  this  vaguely  remembered  form.  Gerard  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  cage.  It  was  a  touching  moment  which 
followed  ;  without  taking  his  eyes  from  Gerard,  he  applied 
his  nose  to  the  outstretched  hand,  and  began  to  breathe 
deeply.  With  every  breath  his  eyes  became  more  affection- 
ate, and  when  Gerard  said  to  him  "  Well,  Hubert,  my  old 
soldier,"  he  made  a  terrible  bound  against  the  bars  of  his 
prison,  which  trembled  beneath  his  weight.  My  friends, 
alarmed,  sprang  back  and  called  on  me  to  do  the  same. 
Noble  beast !  thou  art  terrible  even  in  thy  love  !  He  stood 
pressed  against  the  bars,  striving  to  break  through  the  obsta- 
cles which  separated  us.  He  was  magnificent  as  he  stood 
there  roaring  with  joy  and  rage.  His  rough  tongue  licked 
with  joy  the  hand  which  I  abandoned  to  him,  while  with  his 
enormous  paws  he  tried  to  draw  me  gently  to  him.  No 
sooner  did  any  one  approach  the  cage  than  he  flew  out  in 
terrible  expressions  of  anger,  which  changed  into  calmness 
and  caresses  on  their  retreating.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  how  painful  our  parting  was  that  day.  Twenty 
times  I  was  forced  to  return  to  reassure  him  that  he  would 
see  me  again,  and  each  time  that  I  moved  out  of  sight,  he 
made  the  place  tremble  with  his  bounds  and  erics.  Poor 
Hubert,  this  visit,  and  the  long  tete  a-tet'S  of  subsequent  vis- 
its, made  captivity  a  little  less  painful  to  him,  but  the  effect 
seemed  to  be  injurious  on  the  whole.  He  drooped,  and  the 
keeper  attributed  it  to  these  visits,  which,  perhaps,  made  him 
languish  for  the  cam])  and  his  days  of  liberty.  He  died,  leav- 
ing Gerald  firmly  resolved  to  kill  as  many  lions  as  he  could, 
but  to  capture  no  more ;  death  in  the  forest,  by  a  rifle,  being 
n finitely  preferable  to  a  pulmonary  disease  bred  in  a  prisou. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWINO-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

o>  A  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON. 

>I    It  .  HARP. 

Majestic  dignity — exalted  thought — 
A  calm  serenity,  as  if  repose 
From  some  dark  storm  of  thunder.  MM  down 
Upon  a  placid  sky.  and  left  no  trace 
Of  tho  (lcrcr  lightning's  revel,  mark  the  Hues 
Of  those  mild  features.    Who  can  e'er  forget 
That  noble  countenance  and  brow  sercno 
Of  our  loved  country's  Father— Washington? 
Hast  thou  e'er  harbored  in  thy  reckless  heart 
One  treacherous  thought — one  traitorous  desire? 
llast  thou  e'er  heard  the  maddening  cry  of  rage, 
Disunion,  discord,  civil  strife  and  brail! 
(iiun  on  that  portrait :  canst  thou  steel  thy  soul 
To  l>«ar  the  silent  awe — the  stem  rebuke 
Tha'  seem  to  tlash  indignant  from  those  eyes, 
Now  IUed  upon  thee?    Canst  thou  even  boar 
That  penetrating  glunc  e  that  seems  to  read 
Thine  every  thought  and  purpose?    O  forbear 
To  look  upon  that  picture,  if  thy  heart 
Be  not  tho  seat  of  high  and  holy  love 
For  all  that  makes  man  noble, — country— friends- 
Truth,  justice,  freedom,  and  the  deathless  weal 
Of  nations  struggling  yet  to  rise  in  might 
Above  the  gloomy  mists  and  iron  cells 
Of  centuries  of  bondage — patriot  seal, 
Forovcr  burning  like  the  glowing  sun 
Of  summer's  noon-day — the<e,  all  these,  and  more, 
Should  be  thy  guerdon,  while  thou  turu'st  thy  gaze 
Upon  the  portrait  of  the  best  of  earth, 
The  great,  the  good,  th'  immortal  Washington. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PIRATE'S  Wl  FE. 

BT  HELEN  WILDES. 

Is  a  palace,  which  for  centuries  had  heen  the  principal  ornament 
of  Seville,  sat  tho  Lady  Inez.  She  was  a  perfect  daughter  of 
Spain.  Her  soft,  olive  complexion,  and  glossy  black  hair — thoso 
magnificent  eyes  and  small  feet,  could  only  he  found  in  that  deli- 
cious clime.  % 

The  castle  was  anciently  called  Froila,  in  commemoration  of  a 
victorious  battle  fought  by  Froila  against  the  Moors,  in  which 
54,000  of  the  litter  wero  killed.  Wo  will  still  call  it  Froila,  al- 
though the  name  was  a  temporary  ono,  given  by  a  grandee,  who 
had  lived  then  in  tho  year  1300. 

At  tho  timo  of  our  story,  18 — ,  it  looked  ancient  certainly,  and 
that  was  all.  It  must  have  been  glorious  to  have  lived  there  in 
that  old  stony  palace,  that  had  outlived  so  many  generations  of 
men;  that  at  one  time  had  been  tho  residence  of  a  Moorish  king, 
and  subsequently  the  home  of  the  haughty  grandee,  and  still  later 
of  a  lower  order  of  nobility.  To  have  sat  thero  and  thought  of  all 
the  loves,  and  births,  and  deaths,  to  which  theso  old  walls  had 
boon  witness,  and  of  which  the  memory  even  had  passed  from 
evcrv  living  being,  must  have  roused  all  tho  Spanish  ardor  and 
romance  of  tho  Lady  Inez. 

Froila  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  southwest  and 
south,  with  a  noblo  forest  of  chestnuts,  and  tamarisks,  and  birches, 
and  pines,  and  tho  evergreen  oak  bearing  edible  fruit,  and  tho 
cochineal  oak,  on  which  is  found  tho  falso  cochineal  yielding  a 
fine  crimson  color — trees  indigenous  to  tho  country.  On  the  smith 
thero  was  a  circuitous  road  or  broad  path, made  upon  the  principle 
of  McAdam ;  and  on  tho  southwest  was  tho  beautiful  Guadal- 
quivir. Tho  castlo  was  elevated,  and  tho  torraces  which  led  to 
the  river  wore  covered  with  the  trees  of  tho  south — lemon,  orange, 
pomegranate,  almond  and  olive.  At  the  very  bottom  of  tho  gar- 
den was  a  small  private  quay,  which  was  ingeniously  eoncoalcd 
by  foliage.  The  interior  of  the  castle  gave  signs  of  age,  and  many 
of  tho  apartments  of  desertion.  But  the  principal  room  was  of 
tho  amplest  dimensions  and  luxuriantly  furnished.  The  walls 
wero  covered  with  crimson  drapery,  which  was  hero  and  there,  at 
short  intervals,  drawn  aside  to  bring  to  view  immense  mirrors, 
which  multiplied  the  room  a  hundred  times.  It  seemed  as  if  tho 
wealth  and  talent  of  the  world  had  been  laid  under  contribution  to 
furnish  the  luxuries  of  this  one  room.  Thero  wero  tho  substantial 
comforts  of  America,  tho  ingenious  ornaments  of  China,  painting 
and  sculpture  of  Italy,  the  graceful  frivolities  of  France,  and  lite- 
rary productions  of  every  language.  In  every  nook  and  corner  of 
thii  spacious  nail  was  some  object  of  beauty.  But  it  seemed 
moro  a  collection  ol  things  rare  and  rich,  than  tho  embellishments 
of  a  family  drawing-room.  Even  the  carpets  that  covered  tho 
floor,  though  gorgeous  and  beautiful,  were  of  different  material  and 
pattern.  In  one  recess,  almost  concealed  by  dark  velvet  drapery, 
stood  an  altar,  upon  which  was  a  crucifix  and  a  statuette  of  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  her  neck  and  hands  bore  jewels  of  value.  There 
woro  several  secret  minute  drawers  about  the  altar,  which  were 
filled  with  gidd,  and  silver,  and  jewels,  either  pious  oblations  to 
tho  virgin,  or  placed  thero  for  safe  keeping',  in  expectation  that 
even  tho  lawless  robber  would  respect  the  symbol  of  religion.  The 
altar  was  covered  by  beautiful  mosaic  work  ;  tho  Spring  by  which 
each  door  was  opened  seemed  the  centre  of  a  flower. 

But  amid  all  this,  Inez  sat  sad  and  alone.  She  was  very  lovely, 
but  anxiety  had  paled  her  cheek  and  subdued  her  spirits.  Whence 
came  this  motley  collection  of  valuables  1  Her  husband,  when  ho 
returned  from  his  voyages  laden  with  wares  of  every  description, 
told  her  that  they  were  the  results  of  his  traffic.  But  Inez  had 
long  had  misgivings.  She  had  observed  an  uncertainty  about  her 
husband's  movements,  which  was  totally  inexplicable.  He  would 
often  start  on  long  voyages  for  distant  ports  and  return  in  a  few 


weeks ;  and  after  remaining  with  her  some  months  perhaps,  on  the 
receipt  of  some  news,  ho  would  start  off  before  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  any  cargo,  apparently  without  the  slightest  premeditation, 
and  come  back  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  laden  with  wares  of 
every  description.  Why  were  not  these  things  sold  !  Indeed,  why 
woro  they  ever  bought  1  Why  were  piles  of  velvet,  and  silks, 
and  cottons  brought  there  and  left  in  the  deserted  chambers  ?  Why 
did  he  enjoin  upon  her  to  live  so  retired  !  For  two  yean  sho  had 
not  quitted  tho  precincts  of  her  garden  ;  she  had  no  communica- 
tion with  any  one  but  her  husband's  old  man  servant  and  his  wife. 
Why  did  he  always  return  in  the  night,  and  come  in  n  small  boat 
to  tho  quay  in  the  garden  !  Why  did  ho  come  stealing  round  to 
tho  window  of  her  coUch  and  moke  a  signal,  and  wait  for  her 
answering  password  before  making  himself  known  ?  Why  was  he 
constantly  changing  the  name  of  his  vessel !  Sho  know  it  was  all 
for  the  sake  of  secrecy — but  why  was  secrecy  necessary  ? 

Ono  day,  when  she  put  theso  questions  to  him,  ho  replied  : 

"  Wait  a  little,  dearest,  and  I  will  take  you  and  all  we  possess 
to  some  foreign  country,  where  we  will  live  for  oaeh  other.  Could 
you  bo  content  with  only  me,  lovo  ?" 

"  I  could  go  with  you  to  tho  ends  of  tho  earth,"  said  Inez,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  "  To  live  with  you  alone,  would 
bo  to  have  iny  heart's  content  absolutely.  Even  in  this  stern  old 
palace,  with  thee,  and  our  books,  and  our  beautiful  grounds,  I 
could  be  happy  as  in  Paradise." 

"  So  could  I,"  ho  answered,  tho  tears  springing  to  his  eyes  ;  "  so 
will  I.    Yes,  Inez,  I  will  yet  live  happy  with  thee  and  innocence." 

It  was  tho  twilight  of  a  soft  autumn  day,  that  Inez  sat,  as  I  have 
said,  alone  and  thoughtful.  Soon  her  quick  ear  detected  a  step  in 
the  garden ;  she  started  to  her  feet.  In  a  moment  tho  old  servant, 
Pedro,  entered  the  room,  and  removing  his  hat,  said  : 

"Master  will  be  hero  to-night  about  twelve  o'clock,  ma'am." 

"  Thank  you,  Fcdro,  thank  you,"  said  the  lady.  She  glanced 
nt  tho  watch  at  her  side.  "  It  is  not  yet  nine,"  snid  she  ;  "  those 
hours  will  seem  ages."  But  ere  one  had  elapsed,  sho  heard  the 
well-known  step  of  her  husband  ;  she  rushed  to  the  door,  and  they 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

On  this  occasion,  contrary  to  his  wont,  he  had  found  means  to 
convey  to  his  servant  news  of  his  return,  and  receive  intelligence 
of  the  safety  of  Inez,  and  therefore  took  not  bis  usual  precaution  of 
waiting  for  a  signal. 

"  Will  you  ever  leave  me  again  !"  said  Inez  at  length,  after  they 
had  talked  a  long  time  without  approaching  this  subject — always 
nearest  lior  heart.  "  Will  you  ever  leave  mi!  again  ?"  There  was 
a  sadness  in  her  tone  which  she  could  not  wholly  suppress. 

"  Once  more,  dearest,  and  by  heaven,  for  the  last  timo  !"  replied 
her  husband.  He  knit  his  brows,  and  his  face  was  dark  with  pas- 
sion. Inez  said  not  a  word,  but  gently  unclosed  his  clenched 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  "  O,  Inez,"  ho  exclaimed,  with 
a  softened  voice,  "you  know  not  with  what  a  power — infinitely 
stronger  than  fetters  of  iron — circumstances  can  bind  one.  Let  the 
young  man  beware  of  yielding  to  the  first  ( I  will  not  say  temptation, 
for  it  may  not  always  be  such),  but  to  tho  first  strong  circumstance 
that  rises  upon  one  almost  liko  destiny  ;  it  must  be  conquered,  or 
it  will  subdue.  But  we  will  not  waste  these  few  hours  that  remain 
to  us  in  sad  retrospection  or  foreboding.  Let  nic  prophesy,  Inez," 
he  added,  in  a  playful  tone.  "  In  a  year  and  a  day,  love,  you  and 
I  will  leave  Froila  and  Spain  forever."  Then,  to  avoid  any  in- 
quiries, he  walked  up  to  tho  altar.  "This  is  a  safe  bank,"  said 
ho,  opening  ono  after  another  tho  secret  drawers.  "  ilorc,  old 
lady,"  he  added,  inevi rently,  "take  care  of  this  till  I  call  for  it." 
And  bo  poured  into  an  empty  ono  a  number  of  gold  and  silver 
pieces.  It  was  evident  that  whatever  confidence  be  felt  in  tho  su- 
perstitious reverence  of  others  for  these  religious  emblems,  he  had 
none  himself.  Ho  resumed  his  scat.  The  morning  twilight  was 
just  appearing.    "  Let  us  walk  in  tho  garden,"  ho  said. 

Inez  put  her  hand  mcchanif  ally  in  his ;  a  sadness  which  she 
could  no  longer  resist  took  possession  of  her.  Hor  hopes,  that  tho 
darkness  had  seemed  to  foster,  were  now  Hoeing  away  with  it.  No 
word  had  been  spoken  of  the  timo  of  his  departure,  but  sho  felt 
that  it  was  close  at  hand.  He  plucked  an  orange  from  tho  treo, 
and  handed  it  to  her. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Inez,  as  she  took  tho  fruit,  "  tell  mo  when  you 
must  leavo  mo — let  mo  know  the  worst." 

At  that  moment  old  Pedro  appeared  nt  tho  quay,  waving  a 
small  black  and  red  flag.  Her  husband  saw  him  and  returned  tho 
signal. 

"Now,"  ho  replied — "this  moment.  I  thought  to  spare  you 
the  anticipation  at  least  of  sorrow,  and  to  prolong  till  the  last  mo- 
ment the  happiness  of  being  together,  so  I  said  nothing  of  parting. 
God  bless  you  I  He  will  take  care  of  such  as  you  !  Keep  a  light 
heart ;  you  will  hear  from  mo  soon,  and  sec  mo,  perhaps — who 
knows?"  lie  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone;  he  clasped  her  to  his 
heart  an  instant,  and  was  gone. 

Who  knows,  indeed  I  Happy  for  us,  that  tho  future  is  hidden  ! 
In  how  many  hearts  would  the  light  of  hope  be  quenched,  leaving 
only  darkness  and  despair,  were  it  otherw  ise  !  None  but  tho  fool 
would  seek  to  know  the  future.  *  *  * 

When  the  good  brig  M  left  the  wharf  at  Boston  one  bright 

summer  morning  in  June,  18 — ,  with  fair  wind  ami  cloudless  sky, 
and  "  nil  right,"  as  was  frequently  shouted  back  and  forth,  little 
did  thoso  on  board  reck  of  the  fate  that  awaited  them. 

One  thing  had  been  omitted  in  provisioning  the  M  .    Not  a 

weapon  of  defence  of  any  description  had  been  furnished ;  not  a 
man  on  board  had  so  much  as  a  pistol.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
vessel  of  six  hundred  tons,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  to  go  into  re- 
gions infested  by  pirates  wholly  unarmed.  This  does  not  appear 
to  be  safe ;  though  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  guns  would  be  a 
needless  expense. 

For  thirteen  days  the  brig  M  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good 


fortune.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  the  captain  descried  a 
vessel,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  with  considerable  interest.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  his  watchings  increased,  and  his  interest  seemed 
tinged  with  anxiety ;  but  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  it.  As  night, 
which  promised  to  be  dark,  drew  nenr,  he  saw  with  evident  satis- 
faction that  the  strange  looking  craft  had  pnrtially  altered  hor 
course. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  tho  horrors  of  that  night,  which 
I  heard  from  ono  on  board.    Suffico  it  to  say,  that  in  the  dead  of 

night,  when  deep  darkness  had  settled  over  tho  waters,  the  M  

was  boarded  by  a  band  of  well-armed  nnd  disciplined  ruffians. 
What  resistance  unnrmcd  men  could  mukc  in  the  first  impulse  of 
despair  was  made ;  but  it  availed  nothing.  They  were  soon  over- 
come and  secured.  Some  of  thorn  were  forced  to  assist  in  search- 
ing tho  vessel  for  money  and  valuables.  One  of  the  crew,  a  Mr. 
R.,  of  Chelsea,  was  ordered  by  him  who  seemed  to  be  second  in 
command,  to  handle  over  a  keg  of  nails,  to  see  that  no  gold  was 
concealed  there.  Not  working  fast  enough,  the  pirate  that  stood 
over  him  struck  him  a  cruel  blow  on  tho  head  that  nearly  stunned 
him.  The  brig  was  robbed  of  all  hor  available  wcnlth,  and  tho 
men  of  every  dollar  of  money.  The  Inst  nnd  most  atrocious  act 
of  the  invaders  was  to  force  every  man  down  into  the  hold,  nail 
down  the  hatchways,  and  set  fire  in  various  places  to  the  vessel. 

As  soon  as  the  men  l>ecamc  aware  of  the  departure  of  the  pirates, 
they  crept  round,  faces  downward,  smothered  tho  fire  with  their 
hands,  made  their  way  to  a  hatchway  that  led  into  a  sort  of  cabin, 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  robbers,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  to  the  deck.  These  strong-hearted  men,  grate- 
ful to  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  but  full  of  burn- 
ing indignation  for  their  dastardly  invaders,  set  all  sail  for  tho 
nearest  part  But  meeting,  tho  second  day,  a  vessel  from  which 
they  obtained  some  necessary  supplies,  nnd  by  which  they  sent 
forward  tho  account  of  their  disaster,  they  turned  them  homeward. 

When  they  arrived  nt  Boston  harbor,  they  found  the  news  of 
the  piracy  had  reached  home  before  them.  Other  vessels  had  been 
attacked  by  these  robbers  on  the  high  seas,  and  already  was  an 
armed  fleet  sent  in  pursuit.  Scarcely  had  these  things  censed  to 
he  tho  daily  topic  among  men,  when  tho  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  excitement  by  the  announcement  that  one  vessel  had  returned 
bringing  in  it  four  pirates.  The  crew  of  the  brig  M  was  sum- 
moned to  identify  them,  which  was  easily  done.  Mr.  R.,  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction  pointed  out  the  man  who  had  struck  him,  and 
swore  clearly  to  his  identity.  "  For,"  ho  added  to  some  friends 
near  him,  "that  face  bus  never  been  absent  from  my  mind  a 
waking  moment  since,  and  scarcely  ever  when  sleeping.  Even  at 
the  moment  of  the  blow,  when  I  was  helpless  and  in  his  power,  I 
swore  that  blow  should  be  avenged — and  it  shall.  Even  nt  that 
moment,  I  fixed  that  face  on  my  memory,  never  to  bo  effaced  till 
death."  ***** 

A  few  months  after  tho  departure  of  her  husband  did  Inez  re- 
main in  her  usual  listless  solitude.  Soon  Pedro — the  aim  and  end 
of  whose  existence  seemed  to  be,  to  watch  the  course  of  his  master 
— brought  tidings  that  a  vessel,  answering  in  every  particular  to 
that  in  which  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Inez  had  last  embarked, 
had  been  captured  by  a  United  States  man-of-war,  which  was 
taking  her  to  Boston.  After,  enme  accounts  of  his  crimes,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  public  mind  nguinst  him  nnd  his  conipnny,  and 
their  probable  fate.  Then  Pedro  told  the  lady  of  nil  her  husband's 
danger;  of  liis  lawless  occupation,  nnd  that  now  perhaps  his  lifo 
was  in  peril.  "Indeed,"  he  added,  as  bo  saw  sho  boro  it  moro 
calmly  thnn  ho  anticipated,  "  we  may  say  he  is  lost." 

Inez  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone.  The  first  shock  had  paralyzed 
hor.  To  her  quick  perception,  tho  whole  breadth  nnd  depth  of  her 
calamity  was  seen  and  felt  at  once.  She  knew  his  crime  ;  she  knew 
the  laws  against  it ;  she  knew  that  even  now  he  was  in  tho  hands 
of  those  who  woro  swiftly  bearing  him  to  justice. 

"  How  can  wo  save  him,  Pedro  1''  at  last  issued  from  hor  white 
lips. 

"You  ennnot  save  him,  denr  lady,"  said  Pedro,  gently ;  "but 
you  can  go  to  him,  and  sec  him,  and  comfort  him  before — "  His 
voico  trembled  a  little,  and  he  stopped.  They  both  knew  what 
tho  laws  would  require  of  him. 

Inez,  touched  by  tho  sympathy  of  tho  faithful  servnnt,  burst  into 
tears.  It  was  well  for  hor;  it  relieved  her  overcharged  brain.  Sho 
did  not  indulge  long  in  the  luxury  of  grief ;  sho  was  soon  ready 
for  action.  In  a  few  days  her  jewels  and  valuables  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  her  money  and  wardrobe  collected,  an  American  clipper, 
which  happened  to  be  in  port  at  that  timo,  was  chartered,  nnd  alio 
was  on  her  way  to  Boston. 

Meantime  the  trial  came  on.  Those  among  us  who  were  living 
then,  w  ill  not  soon  forget  tho  excitement  of  that  time — tho  joy 
when  tho  pirates  were  taken — and  tho  sorrow,  mingling  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  on  tho  terrible  day  of  their  execution. 

Ono  scene  occurred  during  the  trial,  which  I  will  mention. 
While  Mr.  K.  was  giving  his  testimony,  he  spoke  of  the  brutnl  at- 
tack on  him,  as  he  was  searching  the  keg  of  nails. 

"  I  never  struck  him,  your  honor,"  said  tho  prisoner. 

R.  turned  upon  him  with  n  look  of  fury  ;  all  tho  power  of  mind 
and  body  seemed  concentrated  in  his  clenched  hand,  as,  with  ono 
blow  on  the  bend  of  ttic  prisoner,  and,  "  You  know  you  lio,  villain," 
he  throw  him  headlong  on  tho  court  room  floor.  A  spontaneous 
shout  of  approbation  arose,  which  was  soon  checked,  however,  and 
Mr.  R.  was  fined  on  the  instant  for  contempt  of  court.  The  fino 
was  immediately  collected  by  tho  crowd  in  the  court  room,  nnd 
paid  over  to  the  clerk.  The  trial  was  finished  ;  three  of  the  pirntcs 
wore  condemned  to  be  hung— a  fourth,  u  young  boy,  was  acquitted. 

When  the  Lndy  Inez  arrived  in  Boston,  sho  henrd  that  hor  hus- 
band was  in  jail  nwaiting  death.  During  her  long  passage  she 
had  laid  her  plan  of  notion.  She  wnited  not  even  to  see  him,  hut 
proceeded  directly  on  to  Washington.    "He  must  not  die !"  she 
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said  to  herself.  "  He  shall  not  die ;  I  will  save  him.  I  will  go  to 
the  only  one  on  earth  who  can  pardon  him,  and  I  will  beg  of  him 
this  ono  little  life  that — O,  God,  I  must  succeed  !" 

She  hurried  on  to  Washington  ;  she  made  her  way  without  delay 
to  the  audience  chamber  of  the  president.  How  successfully  she 
pleaded  with  the  old  general  is  a  matter  of  history.  She  begged 
his  life  for  her  own  sake — she  the  young,  the  innocent,  to  bo  wid- 
owed and  infamous ;  for  her  husband's  sake — he  so  young  and 
so  full  of  good.  Yes,  she  knew  ho  was;  she  knew  him  better  than 
any  ono  else,  and  she  would  pledge  herself  that  his  future  lifo 
would  bo  useful  and  honest ;  for  the  general's  own  sake — the  ro- 
mombrancc  of  having  savod  a  fellow-creature  from  an  infamous 
death  for  a  usefully  honest,  happy  life,  would  be  the  sweetest  of 
reflective  age.  She  recalled  to  his  mind  a  letter  written  to  her 
husband,  a  few  years  before,  thanking  him  for  relieving  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  in  distress  oil*  Havana,  when  other  (American)  vessels 
around  dared  not  go  to  their  suffering  fellow-citizens.  She  pro- 
vailed.  Men  said  that  tho  general  could  not  resist  the  prayers  of 
a  beautiful  woman  in  distress.  But  ho  no  doubt  felt  that  good 
would  como  of  it.  Truth  has  a  convincing  power  that  nothing 
elso  has.  Inez  felt  the  truth  of  her  pledge,  and  could  mako  him 
feel  it. 

Inez  sped  back  to  Boston  with  a  lightened  heart.  She  stopped 
not  till  she  entered  tho  coll  of  her  husband,  with  the  president's 
pardon  in  hor  hand.  Who  can  describe  that  mooting?  She  did 
not  linger  there  long — but  long  enough  to  hear  her  husband's  sol- 
emn vow  that  henceforth  his  life  should  bo  one  of  innocence  and 
virtuo ;  long  enough  to  join  her  vow  with  his  of  never  ceasing 
gratitudo  for  the  president's  clemency ;  long  enough  to  utter  ono 
fervent,  heartfelt  prayer  to  God  for  strength  for  the  futnre. 

When  Inez  left  the  prison  with  her  rescued  husband,  their  first 
task  was  to  retraco  hor  step3  to  tho  capitol,  and  pour  out  at  the 
feot  of  their  benefactor  their  gratitude,  and  assure  him  of  their 
good  resolves.  Do  Soto  procured  a  miniature  of  tho  president, 
which  never  after  left  his  person  for  a  day.  Tho  othor  two 
wretches  condemned  to  death,  had  no  wives  to  plead  for  them — 
they  probably  deserved  none ;  they  were  hung. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  I  mot  Mr.  R.,  and  as  usual  I  asked, 
"  Whcro  is  Do  Soto  1"  And  as  usual  ho  answered  with  as  much 
certainty  as  if  the  last  mail  had  brought  him  tho  latest  intelligence, 
"  Ho  is  now  master  of  a  Baltimore  clipper  that  runs  from  Balti- 
more to  New  Orleans.  I  never  loso  track  of  him  ;  and  but  for  my 
wife,  I  would  have  had  his  lifo  before  this," 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add,  that  tho  abovo  talo  is  strictly  tnio. 


FOUR  GREAT  MEN. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  tho  caroor  of  four  of  the  most  ro- 
nowned  characters  that  over  lived,  closed  with  sorao  violent  or 
mournful  death. 

Alexander,  after  having  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  with  his  temples  hound  with  chaplets  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  countloss  nations,  lookod  down  upon  a  conquered  world,  and 
wopt  that  thcro  was  not  another  one  for  liim  to  conquer,  set  a  city 
on  tiro,  and  died  in  a  scono  of  debauch. 

Hannibal,  after  having,  to  tho  astonishment  and  consternation 
of  llomo,  passed  the  Alps  ;  aftor  having  put  to  flight  the  armies  of 
tho  mistress  of  the  world,  and  stripped  three  bushels  of  gold  rings 
from  tho  fingers  of  her  slaughtered  knights,  and  made  her  very 
foundations  quake — fled  from  his  country,  being  hated  by  thoso 
who  onco  exultingly  united  his  name  to  that  of  our  God,  and 
called  him  Hannibal — died  at  last  by  poison,  administered  by  his 
own  hands,  linlamcnted  and  unwept,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Csesar,  after  having  conquered  eight  hundred  cities,  and  dyed 
his  hands  in  tho  blood  of  one  million  of  his  foos ;  after  having 
pursuod  to  death  the  only  rival  bo  had  on  earth,  was  miserably 
assassinated  by  those  he  considered  his  nearest  friends,  and  in  that 
very  place  the  attainment  of  which  had  boon  his  greatest  ambition. 

Bonaparte,  whose  mandate  kings  and  emperors  obeyed,  after 
having  filled  tho  earth  with  tho  terror  of  his  name,  deluged  it  with 
tears  and  blood,  and  clothod  tho  world  with  sackcloth,  closed  his 
days  in  lonoly  banishment,  almost  literally  exiled  from  the  world, 
yot  whcro  be  could  sometimes  see  his  country's  banner  waving 
over  iho  deep,  but  which  could  not  or  would  not  bring  him  aid. 

Thus  four  men  who,  from  tho  peculiar  situation  of  their  portraits, 
scorned  to  stand  as  the  representatives  of  all  thoso  whom  the  world 
called  i/rmt — those  four  who,  each  in  turn,  mado  tho  earth  tremble 
to  its  very  centre  by  their  simplo  tread,  severally  died — ono  by  in- 
toxication, or,  as  some  suppose,  by  poison  mingled  in  his  wine — 
ono  a  suicido — ono  murdered  by  his  frionds — and  ono  in  lonely 
exilo. — Notes  anil  Queries. 


ANECDOTE  OF  BEETHOVEN. 
Nothing  voxed  Beethoven  nioro  than  when  anything  went 
wrong  in  tho  performance  of  his  works.  He  would  thereupon  fail 
into  a  state  of  excitement  which  knew  no  limit.  At  a  large  theatre- 
concert  in  Vienna,  where,  besides  his  pastoral  symphony,  a  fanta- 
sia of  his  for  the  piano  with  orchestra  and  chorus  was  performed, 
the  clarinettist,  in  tho  variations  of  tho  closing  theme,  accidentally 
made  a  repeat  of  eight  measures.  Beethoven  sprang  up  furiously, 
and  overwhelmed  tho  members  of  the  orchestra  with  abuse.  At 
last  he  cried  out,  "from  tho  beginning!"  The  themo  was  com- 
menced again.  All  fell  in  rightly,  and  tho  result  was  brilliant. 
But  when  tho  concert  was  over,  the  artists  could  not  forgot  tho 
honorablo  titles  Beethoven  had  conferred  upon  them,  and  sworo 
novor  again  to  play  when  he  was  in  tho  orchestra.  But  this  only 
lusted  till  he  emtio  forward  with  some  new  composition,  when  tho 
curiosity  of  the  musicians  got  tho  better  of  their  indignation. — 
Musical  World. 


MADAME  TALLEVKAND  AND  DENON. 
It  is  said  of  Madame  Talleyrand,  that  ono  day  her  husband, 
having  told  her  that  Denon  was  coming  to  dinner,  bid  her  read  a 
littlo  of  his  hook  upon  Egypt,  just  published,  in  order  that  she 
might  ho  enabled  to  say  something  civil  to  him  upon  it,  adding 
that  ho  would  leave  tho  volume  for  hor  on  his  study  table.  He 
forgot  this,  however,  and  Madame,  upon  going  into  tho  study, 
found  a  volume  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  on  the  table  instead, 
which,  having  read  very  attentively,  she  was  not  long  on  opening 
upon  Denon,  at  dinner)  about  the  desert  island,  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing, to  the  great  astonishment  of  poor  Donon,  who  could  not  mako 
head  or  tail  of  what  she  meant.  At  last,  upon  her  saying,  "  Ah, 
dear  Friday  I"  he  perceived  sho  took  him  for  no  less  a  person  than 
Robinson  Crusoe. — New  York  Mirror. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  STONE  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

by  w.  A.  FOOQ. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
Undiscerned  by  mortal  Bight, — 
Thut  the  buried  form  might  riso 
To  its  glorios  in  the  skies, — 
From  tho  tomb  whoro  Jesus  lay, 
Angels  rolled  the  stone  away. 

From  our  tomb— -which  hides  the  Lord, 
And  dims  the  beauty  of  his  word, 
The  mighty  stone  of  care,  or  grief, 
Or  sect,  or  creed,  or  unbelief, 
Father,  grant  thy  angels  may 
Thus  and  cvor  roil  away  ; 

Leaving  thus  our  spirits  free, 
E'en  as  Christ's,  to  rise  to  thee ; 
From  the  deep  and  dismal  tomb, 
Holding  others  midst  its  gloom, 
Helping,  in  our  upward  way, 
Angels  roll  tho  stone  away. 


[Translated  from  tho  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  OLD  FLUTE-PLAYER. 

BY  ANNE  T.  WILBUR. 

In  tho  fourteenth  century,  thcro  was  in  tho  principality  of  Kalen- 
bcrg  a  large  town  called  Hamelen.  Built  at  the  confluenco  of  tho 
Humel  and  tho  Weser,  it  received  in  its  port  ships  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  afterwards  distributed  their  cargoes  throughout  Ger- 
many. It  was  noted  ovcrywhero  for  its  commcrco,  its  wealth,  its 
power ;  and  tho  man  who  could  say,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  Hame- 
len," was  sure  of  finding  ovcrywhero  protection  or  ciiility.  So 
tho  inhabitants  had  bocomo  hard,  unjust  and  proud,  as  it  usually 
happens  with  those  who  can  do  whatever  they  desire. 

Now,  tbero  entered  ono  day  into  tho  port  a  foreign  vessel,  of  a 
construction  so  singular  that  tho  most  experienced  sailors  could 
not  tell  whcro  it  had  been  built.  It  moved  without  sails  or  oars, 
and  its  cargo  was  composed  of  precious  merchandize,  such  as  silken 
stuffs,  perfumed  lcathor,  gold  dust  and  oriental  spices.  Ono  single 
man  constituted  the  crew.  It  was  an  old  man  with  whito  hair, 
clad  in  a  robo  of  yellow  velvet,  fastened  by  a  woollen  girdlo,  and 
carrying  suspended  to  his  neck  by  a  silver  chain,  two  flutes,  ono 
of  which  was  of  ivory  and  the  other  of  ebony. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Hamelen  hastened,  as  wo  may  imagine, 
to  sco  tho  strange  vessel  and  the  unknown  captain  who  commanded 
it.  Tho  latter  received  his  visitors  kindly  ;  but  to  all  their  ques- 
tions replied  that  bo  had  como  to  do  business  with  them,  not  to 
rolato  his  history,  and  ho  pointed  to  his  merchandize  spread  out 
on  the  dock. 

Nevertheless  all  went  away  withont  purchasing,  and  each  mado 
his  own  supposition  on  tho  mystorious  stranger;  some  said  that  it 
must  bo  soma  oriental  Jew,  whom  tho  desire  of  gain  had  attracted 
to  thoso  rcmoto  regions ;  othors  assorted  that  ho  had  como  from 
India,  pursuing  an  unknown  route  by  tho  north  ;  some  suspectod 
him  to  bo  a  pirate  who  had  enriched  himself  by  getting  rid  of  all 
his  companions. 

This  last  opinion  prevailed  because  it  was  tho  most  unfavorable 
ono.  It  spread  throughout  the  city,  and  it  was  soon  universally 
believed  that  tho  old  man  with  tho  flutes  (as  they  called  him)  was 
a  skimmer  of  tho  seas,  who  sought  to  soil  tho  fruit  of  his  piracies. 
Somo  of  tho  inhabitants  then  ventured  to  say  that  it  would  be 
prudent  to  int»rrogato  this  man,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth  ;  others 
insistod  that  they  had  even  a  right  to  arrest  him;  at  last,  a  mer- 
chant, who  feared  his  business  would  be  injured  by  tho  stranger, 
exclaimed  that  the  wisest  course  would'boto  seizo  his  merchandize 
as  the  property  of  a  suspected  man.  This  last  opinion  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  everybody.  They  addressed  the  council  who 
then  govorncd  Hamelen,  and  some  of  tho  magistrates  wcro  de- 
spatched to  tho  ship  in  order  to  soizc  its  contents. 

The  old  man  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  them,  remonstrating 
that  thoy  despoiled  him  without  reason  and  contrary  to  ail  justice  ; 
the  magistrates  replied  that  the  merchandize  should  be  restored 
when  he  had  proved  that  it  belonged  to  him  lawfully,  threatening, 
if  ho  resisted,  to  throw  him  into  prison. 

Tho  stranger  then  comprehended  that  they  wcro  determined  not 
to  listen  to  him ;  he  therefore  seated  himself  besido  tho  helm,  and 
suffered  them  to  remove  the  cargo,  without  saying  a  word.  At 
last,  when  everybody  had  gono,  he  roso,  detached  the  ropo  which 
moored  the  ship,  and  allowed  it  to  descend  tho  stream. 

Tho  curious  crowd  had  assembled  to  sec  him  depart,  and  tho 
magistrates  themselves  had  remained  near.  Tho  old  man,  who 
porcoived  them,  bent  over  tho  sido  of  tho  ship. 

"  I  am  going,  unjust  men  I"  said  ho,  in  a  threatening  tono  ;  "  I 
am  going,  driven  away  and  despoiled  by  you ;  but  I  leave  behind 
me  what  will  punish  you  and  avenge  mo." 

At  these  words  he  opened  the  red  bag  which  ho  carried  at  his 
girdle,  and  they  saw  como  out  of  it  three  rats  of  different  species. 
They  jumped  into  the  river,  swam  across  it  and  reached  the  shoro  ; 
after  which  tho  ship  continued  its  course. 

Tho  inhabitants  contented  themselves  with  laughing  at  the  sin- 
gular vengeance  of  the  old  man,  but  they  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  a  serious  ono.  The  rats  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that  they 
ended  by  taking  possession  of  the  whole  city.  They  had  driven 
all  domestic  animals  from  the  houses,  nnd  made  their  nests  in  the 
corners  of  the  windows,  in  the  places  once  occupied  by  swallows. 
Scarcely  was  a  table  set,  when  they  all  ran  to  eat  the  repast  pre- 
pared for  the  family.    They  penetrated  by  innumerable  companies 


into  the  granaries,  consuming  in  a  few  days  the  food  which  should 
have  sufficed  for  a  year.  The  result  was  a  famine,  which  rendered 
them  more  dangerous  by  making  them  moro  hungry.  They 
spread  throughout  Hamelen,  destroying  all  the  merchandize,  and 
gnawing  the  sails  and  cordage  of  tho  shipping.  Afterwards  they 
attacked  the  beams  of  the  houses,  which  began  to  fall  into  ruins  ; 
at  last,  the  rage  of  hunger  which  tormented  thorn  becamo  such  that 
they  even  attacked  men  during  their  sleep,  and  devoured  infants 
in  the  cradle. 

Tho  inhabitants,  who  had  vainly  cmployod  all  known  means, 
wcro  at  a  loss  how  to  escapo  this  calamity.  Their  warehouses 
wcro  empty,  and  foreign  vessels  no  longer  darod  enter  the  port. 
It  would  have  been  all  over  with  Hamelen,  had  not  tho  council 
resolved  to  offer  a  reward  of  a  hundred  thousand  gold  pieces  to 
him  who  could  deliver  tho  city  from  the  animals  which  wcro  de- 
vastating it. 

This  notico  had  already  beon  published  for  some  time,  and  no 
person  had  yot  presented  himself,  when  one  day,  tho  ship  without 
sails  ro-appoarcd,  commanded  by  the  old  man  with  the  two  flutes. 
Ho  did  not  enter  the  port,  but  sent  to  the  supremo  council  a 
letter  in  which  he  proposed  to  deliver  Hamelen  from  the  scourge 
which  ho  had  sent  upon  it,  for  tho  hundred  thousand  gold  piecos 
offered.  After  having  read  it,  the  magistrates  hastened  to  tho 
port  and  summoned  tho  old  man  to  land,  declaring  that  they  would 
pay  him  tho  sum  if  he  had  really  power  to  save  them.  Tho  old 
man,  confiding  in  this  oath,  landed,  and  taking  his  ivory  flute, 
began  to  traverse  tho  streets  of  Hamelen,  playing  a  singular  air, 
unlike  any  known  music.  As  ho  played,  the  rats  ran  towards  him 
from  every  direction  and  followed  him  liko  an  army ;  when  thoy 
had  thus  assembled,  ho  returned  to  the  port  and  mado  them  all  en- 
ter his  ship,  which  departed  alone,  and  quickly  disappeared  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  river.  Then  turning  towards  the  magistrates,  bo 
said  to  them:  "  You  seo  I  have  kept  my  promise  ;  now  koep  yours." 

But  the  magistrates,  having  no  longer  anything  to  fear,  began 
to  find  reasons  for  violating  their  pledged  word. 

"  The  compensation,"  said  one  cf  them,  "  ought  to  bo  propor- 
tioned to  tho  trouble,  and  an  air  on  a  flute  cannot  reasonably  bo 
estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  gold  pieces." 

"  Give  him  two  hundred,  and  ho  ought  to  think  us  generous," 
addod  a  second. 

"  Two  hnndred  I"  repeated  tho  merchant  who  had  finally  ad- 
vised the  confiscation  of  tho  old  man's  cargo  ;  "have  you  forgot- 
ten that  this  man  is  the  original  causo  of  all  our  sufferings  V 

"  True  \"  exclaimed  all  voices. 

"Far  from  being  indebted  to  him,  wo  ought  to  inflict  a  severe 
chastisement,"  resumed  the  merchant ;  "  let  him  esteem  himself 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  depart  without  having  been  called  to 
an  account  for  the  past ;  for  our  pardon  is  a  sufficient  recompense." 

The  old  man  remained  standing  in  the  samo  spot,  until  the  last 
of  tho  inhabitants  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  council-room  ; 
then,  seizing  his  ebony  flute,  ho  cried,  in  a  terrible  voico  :  "  Let 
them  then  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works  I" 

Then  he  began  again  to  traverse  the  streets  of  Hamelen,  playing 
his  black  flute,  and  this  time,  all  the  children  came  out  of  tho 
houses,  and  began  to  follow  him,  drawn  by  an  irresistible  power. 
He  passed  thus  before  each  door,  and  his  company  constantly  in- 
creased; finally,  when  it  was  complete,  ha  returned  towards  tho 
river. 

Meanwhile,  tho  inhabitants  were  praying  in  the  church;  but 
suddenly  a  gloomy  voice  resounded  beneath  its  vaults,  saying  : 
"  Tho  curso  of  the  fathers  shall  bo  punished  in  their  children." 

And  rising  in  terror,  for  they  had  recognized  the  voico  of  the  old 
man,  thoy  issued  forth  in  crowds  and  hastened  to  the  port :  the  old 
man  was  no  longer  thcro ;  but  every  wavo  of  tho  rivor  rolled  to 
tho  shore  tho  corpse  of  ono  of  thoir  children. 

A  chapel  was  built  in  commemoration  of  this  groat  disaster. 
On  the  windows  wcro  paintod  mothers  in  tears,  traversing  the 
shores  of  the  Wescr,  in  tho  midst  of  which  appeared  little  heads 
floating  and  littlo  hands  elevated  to  demand  help  ;  in  the  distanco 
was  tho  old  man  playing  tho  ebony  flute,  and  beneath  it  was  writ- 
ten :  "  To  our  children,  destroyed  by  tho  malice  of  tho  demon." 

But  the  same  evening  an  invisible  hand  effaced,  it  is  said,  tho 
last  words  of  this  inscription,  and  tho  next  day  the  inhabitants 
read,  with  fear  and  snrpriso  :  "  To  our  children,  destroyed  bocauso 
of  ^ho  injustico  of  their  fathers." 
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COL.  WILLIAM  HEATH  SPOONER. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Col.  Spooner,  a  gen- 
tleman as  well  known  and  as  popular  as  any  of  our  eiti- 
tens,  drawn  for  us  by  Barry,  from  a  lifelike  daguorrcotype. 
Colonel  Spooner  was  born  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1 798.  His  father,  Rev.  John  Jones  Spooner,  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  this  city,  and  for  many  years  was  ono  of  our 
leading  merchants".  One  of  thoso  reverses,  however,  so 
common  in  mercantile  life,  caused  him  to  abandon  trade, 
and  he  romoved  to  Virginia,  where  he  studied  divinity, 
and  was  settled  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
His  wife  was  the  only  daughter  of  Major-General  William 
Heath,  of  Roxbury,  one  of  the  distinguished  officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  but 
a  year  old  when  his  father  died,  and  being  brought  to  the 
north  by  his  surviving  parent,  received  his  education  in 
the  schools  of  Brookline  and  Koxbury.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies,  he  entered  a  counting-room,  and  was 
for  some  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Taking 
an  intcrcstin  public  affairs,  and  being  much  esteemed  by 
his  townsmen,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives  from  Roxbury,  and  served 
his  constituents  acceptably  in  that  body.  For  about  five 
vears  he  was  also  an  officer  of  the  customs  in  that  city. 
From  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  great  interest  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  anil  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  connected 
with  the  militia  in  various  official  grades.  For  several 
years  in  succession  ho  was  colonel  of  the  first  regiment ; 
and  it  was  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  drill  when  un- 
der his  command.  His  last  service  was  in  command  of 
the  brigade  as  its  senior  colonel.  He  was  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  regiment  and  the  brigade,  and  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  commission  caused  a  deep  regret.  He  refused 
to  accept  the  office  of  brigadier-general,  though  six  times 
elected  to  that  rank.  For  the  past  six  years  Colonel 
Spooner  has  been  known  as  the  landlord  of  the  United 
States  Hotel,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  Ho  had  previously  had  charge  of  the 
Winthrop  House.  All  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  his  guests,  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  affability, 
his  care,  his  tact,  and  his  skill  as  a  manager.  It  is  no 
light  task  to  preside  over  such  a  house  as  the  United 
States — a  world  of  itself,  with  an  army  of  attendants,  and 
a  multitude  of  guests  to  provide  for.  Col.  Spooner  has  done  this 
successfully,  and  has  completely  identified  himself  with  the  estab- 
lishment. A  finished  gentleman,  kind-hearted  and  generous,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  is  surrounded  by  "  troops  of  friends,"  who 
esteem  and  regard  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  esteemed  and  regarded. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  men  in  our  lit'lo  village 
of  Boston. 


COL.  WILLIAM  HEATH  SPOONER. 


ARRIVAL  OF  A  BURMESE  ENVOY  AT  CALCUTTA. 

The  accompanying  engraving  was  sketched  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  from  a  representative  of  the  emperor  of  Bnrniah  to  the 
British  authorities  at  Calcutta,  and  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  eastern  dignitaries  travel.  The  carriage  and  its 
pair  of  horses  present  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  ambassador 
himself  blazes  with  jewels,  and,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes,  is  the 
centre  of  attraction.  Behind  him  rides  a  detachment  of  native 
cavalry,  and  the  seapoys  who  line  the  street  receive  him  with  mili- 
tary honors.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  affair  is  found  in  the  run- 
ning footmen  who  accompany  the  carriage,  holding  umbrella!  on 
long  handles  over  the  sacred  head  of  the  envoy.  Of  course  it 
would  not  (Jo  to  have  a  covered  carriage,  and  so  these  poor  fellows 
must  keep  pace  with  the  horses  through  the  broiling  sun  of  a  long 
journey.  These  Burmese  runners  have  wonderful  endurance  and 
speed.  One  of  them  will  tire  out  a  horse,  and  there  arc  more  fre- 
quent relays  of  the  latter  than  the  former  on  a  journey.  Burmah 
was  once  the  most  extensive  and  popular  state  in  Farther  India, 
hut  since  the  war  with  the  British,  in  1824-26,  it  has  been  materi- 
ally "  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions."  It  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  its  soil  is  fertile  hut  sadly  neglected  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  year  B.  C.  300,  at  which  period  the  Bood- 
hist  religion  was  introduced,  the  government  was  permanently 


fixed  at  Prome,  where  it  continued  for  395  years,  under  the  reign 
of  twenty-four  princes.  After  this  it  was  removed,  under  a  new 
dynasty,  to  Pagan,  where  it  continued  nearly  twelve  centuries,  un- 
der a  succession  of  fifty-five  monarchs.  In  A.  1).,  1300,  the  seat 
of  government  was  established  at  Panyah,  and  continued  there 
fifty-six  years,  under  three  sovereigns.  In  1364,  it  was  removed 
to  Ava,  where  it  continued  369  years,  and  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  in  the  16th  century.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  the  Burmans  were  cpnqirad  by  the  Peruana,  a 
people  they  had  themselves  enthralled  and  kept  in  subjection  for 
the  two  preceding  centuries.  At  this  period  Alompra  founded  tho 
present  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Uparaja,  who 
made  Pakaing  his  capital.  On  the  death  of  Uparaja,  three  years 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  brother  Sembucn  succeeded 
to  the  sovereign  authority,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  to 
Ava.  In  1776,  Sembucn  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Senkusa,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  five  years,  was  succeeded  by  Paongkacha,  who  re- 
moved the  capital  to  Amarapoora.  After  a  reign  of  thirty  eight 
years,  Paongkacha  was  succeeded,  in  1819,  by  Nunsun,  who  re- 
moved the  court  once  more  to  Ava;  but  on  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  that  town  by  an  earthquake,  in  1839,  Monchoboo  be- 
came the  seat  of  government.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  Nunsun, 
his  brother  Serawa  succeeded  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rightful  heir.  The  British  governor  of  Madras,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, made  friendly  advances  to  the  Burmese  monarch,  which,  be- 
ing graciously  received,  in  1709,  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  paid 
him  a  visit,  the  details  of  which  he  recorded  in  his  "New  Accounts 
of  tho  Fast  Indies."  In  1757,  the  British  were  allowed  a  site  for 
a  factory  within  the  empire,  but  subsequently,  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  the  Burmese,  and  insolence  to  British  ambassadors,  pro- 
voked a  collision,  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Burmau  empire  to  tho  British  arms. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  STEUBEN. 

About  five  miles  from  the  Tillage  of  Steuben,  and  in 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  the  graTe  of  Baron  do  Steuben. 
In  a  five-acre  woodland,  on  a  hill,  and  fenced  in  so  that 
tho  field  cattle  cannot  enter,  quietly  rest  the  remains  ot 
the  Prussian  patriot  and  hero.  The  "grave  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  wood,  and  was  once  covered  by  a  monument — a 
plain  slab,  with  the  following  simple  inscription  : — "  Ma- 
jor-General Frederick  William  Augustus  Baron  do  Steu- 
ncn."  Wc  visited  the  grave  a  few  days  since,  and  found 
the  monument  tumbled  down,  and  things  going  to  ruin 
and  decay.  It  was  an  unpleasant  sight  to  stand  by  the 
grave  of  that  great  man,  and  think  how  negligent  our 
country  had  been  of  her  heroes.  There  in  tho  wild  woods, 
far  from  the  city's  crowd,  and  by  the  "  fair  forest  stream," 
reposed  the  remains  of  a  gallant  patriot,  with  nothing  hat 
a  ruined  mass  of  mortar  and  stones  to  mark  his  resting- 
place.  Baron  Steuben  was  aid-dc-eamp  to  the  king  of 
Prussia — he  was  receiving  a  salary  of  about  ?5000  a  rear 
at  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle — his  sympathies 
were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  infant  colony,  and  ho  left  his 
home  and  situation  to  serve  in  the  American  cause,  and 
take  the  lead  of  our  armies.  He  was  an  able  general,  and 
an  experienced  tactician,  and  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  our  country.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Steuben  re- 
tired to  private  life,  and  for  seven  years  endeavored  in  vain 
to  prevail  on  Congress  to  remunerate  him  for  his  services. 
At  length  he  received  a  salary  of  S2500  a  year,  only  half 
of  that  which  he  had  relinquished  thirteen  years  before,  to 
risk  all  in  her  service.  He  located  himself  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  township  where  he  died,  given  him  by  tho  State 
of  New  Yo  k.  He  cleared  off'  sixty  acres  of  land,  erected 
a  log  house,  and  sat  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
With  his  trusty  servants  and  a  few  friends,  who  still  clung 
to  him  with  more  than  filial  affection,  he  watched  the  cur- 
rent of  his  years  drift  peacefully  away,  without  a  sigh  for 
the  splendors  of  royalty  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  old 
world.  A  tree  near  the  spot  where  his  house  stood,  was  a 
favorite  of  his ;  and  under  that  tree  in  summer  he  used  to 
pass  many  of  his  hours.  Ho  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried,  when  he  died,  under  the  tree  where  he  had  so  often 
rested  while  living.  On  the  25th  dav  of  November,  1797, 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  fired  but  three  days 
afterwards.  He  directed,  just  before  his  death,  that  he 
should  bo  buried  in  his  military  cloak,  with  the  star  of  honor, 
which  he  always  wore,  placed  on  his  breast.  His  weeping  ser- 
vants, and  a  few  rustic  neighbors,  formed  the  procession  to  hi* 
solitary  place  of  burial ;  and  there,  in  the  still  woods,  "  with  the 
military  cloak  around  him,"  and  the  star  flashing  on  his  breast, 
they  laid  the  old  warrior  down  to  the  rest.  He  sleeps  well  beneath 
the  soil  he  helped  to  free.  His  stormy  career  was  over,  and  he 
who  had  passed  his  life  on  the  battle-field,  had  not  a  flag  to  droop 
over  tho  hearse,  or  a  soldier  to  dischargo  a  farewell  shot  over  his 
grave.  A  nation  seems  to  have  blotted  him  out  from  its  memory, 
and  left  him  to  die  alone,  forgotten  and  unhonored.  A  "  republic 
may  prove  ungrateful,"  and  refuse  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
memory  orthc  departed  patriot  and  warrior,  hut  the  people  of  the 
land  winch  he  helped  to  tree  will  cherish  his  many  virtues  with 
filial  tenderness  and  affection.  In  1854,  his  remains  were  taken 
from  the  place  where  they  were  first  deposited — a  highway  having 
been  laid  out  there — and  removed  some  fifty  or  sixty  rods  distant. 
As  we  stand  by  the  grave  of  the  baron,  amid  the  tall  trees  of  the 
forest,  standing  like  so  many  sentinels  around,  tho  following 
touching  and  appropriate  lines  of  the  poet  Collins,  which  have 
been  so  often  quoted  for  their  beauty  and  effect,  came  clustering  to 
our  memory  : 

u  go  sloop  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
With  all  their  country's  honors  hlost. 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  flnpers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  the  haliowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  fod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

There  Honor  eomes.  a  piljrrim  pray, 
To  deck  the  mould  that  wraps  their  ciaj; 
And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there." 

[Home  (y.  Y.)  Sentinel. 


ARRIVAL  OF  A  BURMESE  ENVOY  OF  DISTINCTION  AT  CALCUTTA. 
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MATURIN  M.  BAIiLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A  DTJRIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

THE  UMBRELLA  AND  THE  THRONE. 
Wlio  that  ever  "  toted "  a  blue  cotton  umbrella,  one  of  those 
heavy,  old-fa9hioned  things  with  a  world  of  cloth  and  timber  in  its 
construction,  being  beguiled  thereto  by  a  prospect  of  rain,  while 
leaving  home  in  the  morning,  ever  thought  of  an  umbrella  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  throne  ?  In  fact,  it  was  considered  rather 
fatal  to  royal  hopes.  Louis  Philippe  always  carried  an  umbrella, 
and  Louis  Philippe  lost  his  crown — cause  and  effect.  But  the  phi- 
losopher knows  that  the  same  causes  do  not  always  produce  the 
same  effects.  It  seems  that  in  the  Maleva,  in  India,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain precipice  ever  so  many  feet  high,  and  springing  from  a  base  of 
sharp-pointed  rocks,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Itajpoot  women 
sometimes  cause  their  firstborn  to  precipitate  themselves  in  pur- 
suance of  a  vow.  In  last  February,  a  young  man  whose  mother 
had  bocn  kind  enough  thus  to  dedicate  him  to  the  gods,  led  him  to 
the  precipice-  to  accomplish  her  vow,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude The  young  gentleman  was  very  docile,  but  at  the  moment 
of  leaping,  he  snatched  a  huge  umbrella  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
his  uncles,  and  sprang  into  tho  gulf.  At  tho  moment  of  his  descent, 
tho  umbrella  opened,  and  forming  a  parachute,  buoyed  up  the  ad- 
venturer in  such  a  manner  that  he  lighted  gontly  and  unharmed  on 
tho  rocks  beneath.  The  multitude  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  mira- 
clo,  and  an  evident  proof  that  Vishnoo  and  Brahma  designated  a 
successor  to  the  reigning  prince.  Tho  cry  wont  up  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  massacre  the  rajah  and  his  family.  So  the  crowd 
rushed  to  the  residence  of  tho  prince,  stoned  him  and  his  whole 
family  by  way  of  "  putting  them  out  of  their  misery,"  and  pro- 
claimed the  young  gentleman  with  the  umbrella  Rajah  of  Oukar. 
The  Bombay  Gazette  informs  us  that  this  young  Kajpoot  was  an 
adventurer,  who,  having  witnessed  a  balloon  ascension  at  Calcutta 
the  year  previous,  had  instinctively  caught  at  the  laws  of  aerosta- 
tion, and  had  madG  use  of  them  to  dethrone  the  rajah  of  Oukar- 
Muudattah.  Our  friend  Godard  himself  could  not  have  done  it 
better.   

A  Dilemma. — A  horse  dealer  in  Chicago  has  contrived  an  in- 
genious method  of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  constables  on  his 
premises  to  serve  civil  processes.  On  one  sido  of  his  doorway  is 
a  savage  bulldog,  whoso  chain  reachos  half-way  across  the  opening, 
and  on  tho  other  side,  an  untamed  bear,  with  a  similar  extent  of 
chain.    Of  course  there  is  "  no  thoroughfare." 


No  Traveller. — A  wealthy  and  shrewd  business  man  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  never  in  his  life  been  as  far  as  Baltimore, 
and  never  set  foot  in  a  railroad  car,  a  steamboat,  or  a  graveyard. 
Ho  is  over  70  years  old. 

Rain. — Nature  raises  water  for  refreshing  the  earth  from  13,000 
to  14,000  feet  for  some  of  the  mining  districts  of  South  America, 
and  not  less  than  16,000  feet  for  the  highest  inhabited  regions  of 
Thibet.   

Sweets. — Elwangcr  &  Barry  of  tho  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  two  acres  of  ro6es  in  a  single  block, 
and  seven  acres  of  the  queen  of  flowers  in  all. 

SPLINTERS. 


....  A  man  in  Brantford,  being  unfeelingly  taunted  with  hav- 
ing just  come  out  of  jail,  took  laudanum  and  died. 

 At  the  last  accounts  from  San  Francisco,  the  Vigilance 

Committee  had  disbanded  their  forces  and  abdicated  their  powers. 

  The  oration  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin  monu- 
ment was  dolivcrcd  by  tho  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

 A  firm  in  New  York  city  sold  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 

dollars  worth  of  whoat  in  one  day.    A  heavy  transaction. 

 Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  persons  died 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  during  the  year  1855. 

  Politeness  has  been  likened  to  an  air-cushion :  there's 

nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  the  world's  jolts  wonderfully. 

 At  the  Webster  mansion  in  Marshficld,  the  names  of  about 

four  thousand  persons  are  registered  as  visitors. 

Punch  assures  us  that  there  are  bores  in  the  best  families : 
the  oldest  houses  have  leaden  spouts. 

 No  sooner  does  a  fool  get  into  trouble  of  his  own  seeking, 

than  he  proclaims  himself  the  victim  of  fate. 

....  The  old  Stuyvosant  pear-tree  in  New  York,  two  centuries 
old,  this  year  bore  moro  than  a  bushel  of  fine  pears. 

  Tho  Tentines,  an  ancient  people  drank  honey  and  water 

at  weddings — hence  the  phrase  honeymoon. 

 If  an  heiress  is  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rumor 

speedily  magnifies  tho  amount  to  fivo  or  six  millions. 

 Tho  theatrical  campaign  in  this  city  is  being  carried  on 

with  great  vigor  by  the  several  managers. 

 Laura  Keene's  splendid  new  theatre  in  New  York  is  on 

the  eve  of  completion.    Laura  is  a  gem. 

  The  scene  of  Mr.  G.  R.  P.  James's  new  novel  is  not 

located  in  Virginia,  as  was  reported  at  one  time. 

 Miss  Emma  Stanley,  with  her  elegant  drawing-room  enter- 
tainment, wins  fame  and  money  wherever  she  goes. 

  The  artists  of  New  York  and  Boston  have  come  back 

from  the  mountain  regions  with  numerous  sketches. 

  The  New  York  Herald  will  soon  be  enabled  to  throw  off 

from  its  presses  sixty  thousand  sheets  an  hour. 

 The  Cunard  company  are  about  to  build  a  vessel  to  sur- 
pass tho  Persia.    It  will  be  a  marvel,  if  they  do. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 

A  few  weeks  einco,  the  London  Times,  in  its  search  ror  material 
to  create  a  sensation,  or  perhaps  from  a  higher  motive,  pounced 
down  on  an  unlucky  Italian  opera,  La  Traviata,  and  tore  it  all  to 
pieces.  Tho  ground  of  attack  was  not  the  poverty  of  the  music, 
or  of  the  performsncc,  but  the  immorality  of  the  libretto,  which,  in 
fact,  deserved  all  the  censures  of  the  critic.  To  be  sure  the  Times 
was  silent  during  the  performance  of  many  operas,  whose  immo- 
rality is  veiled  only  by  the  cobwebs  of  long  custom  ;  but  we  are 
thankful  it  has  waked  up  at  last.  There  is  Don  Giovanni,  for  in- 
stance. The  hero  is  anything  but  an  exemplary  gentleman,  and 
the  bad  effect  of  his  example  is  not  obliterated  by  the  fact  of  his 
tumbling  through  a  trap-door  in  the  last  scene.  Ardent  and  in- 
genuous youth  dwell  rather  admiringly  on  the  velocity  of  his 
career,  than  in  tho  little  circumstance  of  his  being  finally  overtaken 
by  "Bogy." 

But  we  are  glad  the  London  Times  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  stage  has  been  purified,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  drama  is  now,  on  the  whole,  presentable  and 
acceptable ;  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  immorality  docs  not  return 
to  the  boards,  under  cover  of  the  sweetest  music  and  the  most 
iusinuating  of  modern  tongues.  What  a  mass  of  horrors  and  atroci- 
ties is  Lucrczia  Borgia !  That  woman  never  should  have  been 
selected  as  tho  heroine  ot  drama  or  opera.  History  furnishes  ex- 
amples of  purity,  of  lofty  heroism,  of  heroic  daring  and  generous 
deeds,  to  awaken,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  writer,  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm, without  touching  those  dark  shadows  that  chequer  its  pages. 

If  this  movement  of  the  London  Times  is  followed  up  with 
vigor,  it  will  be  well  for  managers,  actors  and  the  public.  Honest 
and  fearless  criticism  is  what  we  stand  in  need  of.  Indiscriminate 
puffery  and  indiscriminate  blame,  based  on  personal  preferences  or 
prejudices,  are  too  apt  to  be  given  us  instead  of  honest  opinions. 
And  since,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  fear,  we  must  be  depend- 
ent for  our  dramatic  entertainments  on  England,  it  would  be  well 
for  us,  if  a  rigid  censorship  should  be  established  there  as  a  barrier 
to  tho  wretched  stuff  which  has  been  imported  thence  in  cartloads 
for  our  consumption,  simply  because  the  garbage  had  been  stamp- 
ed with  the  seal  of  European  puffery.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
managers  and  actors  to  court  and  solicit  fearless,  honest  criticism, 
instead  of  puffery.  The  stago  is  rising  again  into  a  power — a 
power  felt  and  acknowledged.  If  it  is  permitted  to  sink  once 
moro  into  its  lato  stato  of  degradation,  then  it  falls 

"  like  Lucifor, 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Tho  English  press,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt 
and  the  "  Examiner,"  was  famous  for  the  fearlessness,  intelligence 
and  impartiality  of  its  criticism.  And  in  the  century  beforehand, 
criticism  was  in  the  hands  of  men  above  all  suspicion  of  venality 
and  favoritism.  The  stage  was  then  a  modol  of  eleganco  of  de- 
portment and  of  purity  of  pronunciation.  No  such  thing  as  slov- 
enly English  was  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  an  actor — no  such 
thing  as  "gaggory."  Talent  found  its  fitting  appreciation,  and 
imbecility  and  dulness  wore  restrained  to  their  proper  spheres. 
The  dignity  of  art  was  upheld  by  tho  dignity  of  criticism. 


A  YOUTHFUL  COLONY. 

Not  long  since  a  number  of  children,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Van  Meter,  started  by  railroad  from  New  York  for  the  great 
West.  They  were  brands  snatched  from  the  burning  by  the  noble 
ladies  of  the  Fire  Points'  Mission.  Thcso  ladies  paid  all  tho  ex- 
pense of  the  expedition.  The  children  and  their  guardian  occu- 
pied a  car  by  themselves ;  and  at  tho  moment  of  departure  the 
spectators  gathered  about  the  station  were  thrilled  with  emotion 
on  hearing  all  those  little  childish  voices  mingling  in  the  song  of 
"  Happy  Land  !"  May  Heaven  bless  them  and  their  generous 
protectors !  May  the  future  of  their  lives  be  as  bright  as  its  be- 
ginning was  dark  and  dreary.  The  establishment  of  the  Five 
Points'  Mission  in  the  very  heart  of  the  worst  moral  corruption 
and  physical  degradation  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  noblest 
philanthropic  movements  of  the  day. 


"Porter's  SriRiT  of  the  Times,"  New  York. — We  cor- 
dially welcome  this  new  sporting  journal  recently  established  by 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  old  "  Spirit,"  in  connection  with  Mr. 
George  Wilkes,  a  successful  and  able  journalist.  Porter  seems  to 
have  renewed  his  youth  and  vigor  with  his  new  garb.  The  bril- 
liant spirits  of  the  olden  time  cluster  around  him  with  many  a  new 
recruit ;  and  his  sporting  and  dramatic  journal  blazes  with  intel- 
lect, wit,  fun,  humor  and  criticism,  from  end  to  end.  Its  perma- 
nent existence  is  already  a  fixed  fact. 


Unluckt. — The  dowager  queen  of  Oude  came  to  England  on 
a  bootless  errand— that  of  bribing  tho  British  government  into  a 
restoration  of  her  son  to  his  kingdom.  She  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  British  lion  never  relaxes  a  prey  in  which  he  has  once 
firmly  fixed  his  claws.  The  old  lady  started  with  jewels  valued  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  as  presents,  but  they  were  stolen  from 
her  on  the  way — an  Oude-aeious  robbery  1 

Powerful  Engine. — The  Detroit  Tribune  states  that  an  en- 
gine, costing  $50,000,  is  in  course  of  erection,  which  is  to  be  used 
for  pumping  water  into  the  reservoir  of  that  city.  This  engine  is 
guaranteed  to  raise  1,000,000  pounds  one  foot  with  100  pounds  of 
coal— less  than  two  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  for  a  single  horse 
p0wer — the  highest  guaranteed  duty  of  any  engine  known. 

Chivalric  Daring. — A  milkman  in  this  vicinity,  who  has 
grown  rich  by  his  business,  has  set  up  a  carnage,  and  has  had 
painted  on  one  of  the  panels  a  pump,  and  on  the  other  a  cow. 
Between  the  two  he  gets  along  very  comfortably. 


POLITICAL  GOSSIP. 

It  is  refreshing  to  step  out  of  the  circle  of  our  own  political 
affairs,  now  involved  in  the  boiling  and  feverish  excitement  of  a 
presidential  election,  and  glance  at  tho  doings  of  our  transatlantic 
neighbors.  We  can  afford  to  keep  cool  when  we  are  reviowing 
their  difficulties,  and  certainly  cannot  bo  charged  with  partizanship 
when  we  are  discussing  them.  We  predicted  long  ago  that  a  cool- 
ness would  before  long  arise  between  the  great  governments  so 
lately  allied  in  arms  against  the  ambition  of  Russia.  It  is  reported 
that  such  a  state  of  feeliug  does  actually  exist,  and  that  very  sharp 
notes  (by  tho  way,  these  diplomatic  notes  are  sometimes  three  or 
four  hundred  pages  long)  have  passed  between  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  English  ministry,  "  concerning  everything  in  the  world 
and  something  besides."  France  is  patting  Russia  on  the  back 
while  turning  the  cold  shoulder  on  England.  And  lately  some 
curious  hints  have  been  thrown  out,  which  accounts  for  the  precip- 
itancy with  which  the  treaty  of  peace  was  hurried  through  at  Paris. 
About  that  time,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  vast,  fertile  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  Oude  was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East — they  didn't  call  it  annexing,  but  absorbing,  by  the 
way.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  seeking  for  a  pretoxt  for  ending 
the  war,  in  which  he  had  reaped  glory  enough  for  his  present  pur- 
poses, eagerly  caught  at  this  fact — inquired  very  politely  how  John 
Bull  could  be  so  inveterate  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  while  Johnny  was  setting  tho  example  in  the  East  on  such 
a  gigantic  scale.  He  hinted  that  consistency  would  not  permit  his 
good  friends  to  prolong  a  bloody  contest,  of  which  he  himself  had 
had  about  enough,  etc.,  and  so,  adroitly  harping  on  this  string, 
created  a  flurry,  under  cover  of  which  the  treaty  was  rushed 
through.  It  will  be  well  if  matters  remain  simply  in  this  negative, 
frigid  state  ;  but  John  Hull  is  sturdy,  and  Johnny  Crapeau  is  fiery, 
and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  wake  up  some  fine  morn- 
ing and  find  them  at  loggerheads  with  each  other.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  rouse  up  the  old  hereditary  hate  of  both  countries — 
each  of  which,  has  in  turns,  been  invaded  and  subjected  by  the 
other.  Then  England  would  again  become  the  "  perfidious  Al- 
bion "  of  the  old  French  journals,  and  Louis  Napoleon  the  unmiti- 
gated villain  which  the  London  Times  called  him  at  the  time  ot 
the  coup  d'etat. 

The  Reason. — It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  plays  are  always 
popular  in  which  the  principal  character  is  a  villain.  Balzac  ex- 
plains the  fact  by  saying,  "  We  like  to  see  a  greater  scoundrel 
than  ourselves,  and  console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that,  with  all 
our  imperfections,  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  is." 


An  Old  'Un. — An  old  oak  tree  in  France,  planted  in  1070  by 
tho  Count  of  Champagne,  was  lately  struck  by  lightning. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Richard  Stanley  to  Miss  Maria  Blois; 
by  R«T.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  William  Wilson  to  Miss  Ellen  Grindell ;  by  Kov . 
Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Amasa  T.  Thompson  to  Miss  Phcbc  Stoddard,  both  of  Now 
Bedford;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  Mr.  T.  F.  Shattuck,  of  Dedham',  to  Miss  Annio 
L.  Learned;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Gammage  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Eustis;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strickland,  Mr.  Francis  T.  Marshall,  of  Deer  Isle,  Me.,  to 
Miss  Nancy  J.  Joy;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kallock,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Hildrctb  to  Miss  N,  J 
Weed.— At  Lexington,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Staples,  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Robinson,  of  Madrid 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Adeline  Vilcs  —At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Timothy  D 
Taylor,  Efq.  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Kendriek.— At  Acton,  Mr.  Mofes  A.  Noyes  to 
Miss  Emetine  Hosmer. — At  Lowell,  Robert  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Stow,  to  Miss  Louise 
S.  Goodnow.— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  William  W.  Cameron 
to  Miss  Mary  F  D.  Harrington. — At  North  Bridgewater,  Mr.  Kufus  C.  Freeman 
to  Miss  Marianna  Stoddard.— At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maltby,  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Harrington  to  Miss  Evelyn  Soper. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stetson 
Thomas  M  Stetson,  Esq.  to  Miss  Caroline  D.  Eliot  — At  Harwich,  by  Itev.  Mr. 
Dunham,  Mr.  Matthew  MeKenzie  to  Mrs.  Aehsah  Taylor.— At  Pittslield,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Potter  to  Miss  Laura  M.  Persip,  of  Hinsdale 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  non.  Elijah  Tose,  formerly  of  Dorchester,  67;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Davies;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hnbbs,  38;  Mrs.  Catherine  Pa- 
hay,  35;  Mrs.  Ellen  Carr,  72  —  At  Charlestown,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Rogers,  22;  Mr  . 
Rufus  J.  Fenerty,  printer,  29. — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Harriet  Macarty,  68.—  At 
Dorchester,  Mrs.  Olive  Bradford  Jenkins.  66. — At  Watertown,  John  L.  Dini- 
mock,  Esq.,  60;  Mrs.  Mary  Melina  Packard,  34. — At  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mrs 
Mary  Abby,  wife  of  Hiram  Studlcy,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  28.— At  Dedham,  Mrs 
Hopcstill,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  Stimsou. — At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Hannah  Wood,  41. — At 
Hull,  Mr  Charles  W.  Turner,  41— At  Franiingham,  Mrs.  Deborah  Herring, 
77. — At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Johanna  Jackson;  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Tracy,  70.— At  Dunstable,  Mr.  Asa  Buttcrfield,  66  — At  Uxbridge,  Mrs  Sarah 
wife  of  Rev.  Sainuol  Clarke,  50.— At  Fall  River,  Miss  Lucia  It.  Tillingha.  t,  18 
—At  Barnstable  Mrs.  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Caleb  Sprague,  42.— At  Edgartown, 
Mrs.  Susan,  wife  Mr.  Daniel  Vincent,  71— At  West  Tisbury,  Widow  Mary 
Hancock,  47. — At  Pittsfield,  Miss  Catharine  Berry,  17. — At  Nantucket,  Mrs 
Betsey  Barker,  61;  Mrs.  Priscilla  Swain,  72.— At  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Mr.  John  B 
Ki.liler,  formerly  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  61.— At  New  York,  Mrs.  Caroline  W 
wife  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morris,  formerly  of  Boston. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WHERE  I  MOULD  LIE. 

BT  MRS.  SARAH  E.  PAWF..1. 


When  I  am  gone  to  that  fur  spirit  land. 

From  whonce  to  earth  no  «oul  hath  ere  returned, 

T<>  lift  the  mystic  veil  that  hides  our  view, 

WhOD  naught  is  left  of  all  that  once  I  was, 

Save  the  icy  form,  the  tenement  of  clay  : 

I  would  be  borne  to  my  lait  resting-place. 

In  pome  green  spot  beneath  the  blue  of  heaven, 

Where  the  delicious  breath  of  the  balmy  spring 

Might  tlnat  around  mo.  and  the  dirge- like  winds 

Of  sighing  autumn,  in  low,  solemn  numl-ers, 

Chant  o'er  my  grave  their  mournful  requiem. 

Lay  mo  not  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  tomb, 

The  prison-house  of  death  :  but  place  my  form, 

Filont,  and  as  though  of  marble  made, 

In  the  kind  bosom  of  my  mother  Earth, 

"Where  once  &gaiu  my  dust  shall  mix  with  hers. 

Not  many  circling  years  shall  roll  around 

Their  onward  orbit  to  the  far  off  bounds 

Of  time,  before,  methiuks,  my.  life's  frail  bark 

Fhall  have  lauuehed  forth  upon  the  great  unknown, 

Perchance  to  sink  within  some  fearful  depth, 

Or  safely  wafted  by  angelic  hands, 

To  aomo  fair  haven  of  the  better  laud. 

When  this  soul  of  mine  had  winged  its  flight, 

I  would  that  the  frail  tenement  of  clay, 

Where  onco  it  dwelt,  might  peaceful  lie  among 

Its  kindred  dust.    And  lo!  when  pealing  far 

Through  earth  and  heaven,  shall  .sound  the  trump  of  God, 

May  it  arise  from  the  long  clasp  of  death, 

Ohd  In  the  garmeuts  of  celestial  brightness, 

And  joining  there  the  choir  of  angel  harper*, 

Traverse  with  them  the  golden  streets  above, 

And  evermore  through  heaven's  high  arches  peal 

The  grand  and  glurious  soug  of  earth's  redeemed. 


pVritten  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

FOOLISH  TOM  HORN. 

BT  JOHN  THOHNBKKRY. 

iMrtn.SE  raisos  tho  old  cat  with  many  and  many  a  young  man. 
Ho  may  l>o  safe  just  now,  for  ho  knows  where  he  is  ;  but  to-mor- 
row, or  in  tho  course  of  tho  next  hour,  ho  is  liahlo  to  be  in  the 
maze  of  a  difficulty  from  which  nothing  but  brass  or  a  good  sword 
can  ever  oxtricate  him. 

Thus  it  chanced  to  ho  with  our  misguided  friend,  Tom  Horn. 
A  cIoTBTBr  fellow,  in  the  common  acceptanco  of  that  word,  pro- 
bably never  passed  yon  his  cigar  caso  ;  nor  a  jollier  one,  upon  oc- 
casion ;  nor  an  easier,  freer,  more  careless,  or  trust-to-luck  individ- 
ual. He  always  lived,  when  he  got  a  dollar,  as  if  ho  should  never 
need  another.  And  in  spite  of  his  improvident  habits,  ho  man- 
aged somehow  to  keep  always  with  tho  rest  of  the  world,  too. 

There  is  no  trying  to  tell  how  many  hearts  ho  broke,  hero  and 
thoro,  nor  into  how  many  scrapes  ho  got  in  consequence.  It 
would  be  nonsenso  to  think  of  reckoning  up  his  conquests,  wheth- 
or  against  tho  efforts  of  other  men,  or  over  tho  more  dclicato  na- 
tures of  the  fomalo  sex.  Wherever  he  was  ho  wa3  proud  to  bo 
esteemed  a  lion. 

His  impulses  led  him  into  all  manner  of  difficulties.  He  had  hard- 
ly extricated  himself  from  ono  before  he  found  himself  over  head 
and  oars  in  anothor.  Perplexities,  especially  of  the  amatory  sort, 
ho  never  failed  to  be  mixed  up  in.  Ho  invariably  had  an  exhaust- 
ing affair  on  his  hands.  And  all  this  simply  because  he  was  run 
away  with  by  his  sudden  feelings.  They  wore  liko  wild  horses 
hitched  to  him,  without  curb  or  rein. 

Last  summer  Tom  took  it  in  his  head  to  mako  a  little  excur- 
sion into  the  country.  So  taking  down  a  large  map  of  the  State, 
lie  studied  over  it,  and  studied  over  it,  till  he  fixed  his  thoughts  on 
Obed  as  the  very  place  where  ho  wished  to  sojourn.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly inland,  it  had  public  houses  of  one  kind  and  another, 
und  it  was  understood  to  bo  a  locality  full  of  tho  dclightfulest  ru- 
ral associations. 

Accordingly,  on  tho  twentieth  day  of  July,  ho  crammed  his 
summer  effects  into  a  good-sized  carpet-bag,  bade  his  anxious 
landlady  "  good  morning,"  and  sallied  forth.  First  to  the  cars. 
Tho  cars  took  him  within  two  miles,  or  such  a  matter,  of  Obed, 
ond  a  coach,  such  as  you  cannot  find  anywhere  except  in  the  coun- 
try, trundled  him  on  the  rest  of  tho  way. 

Onco  installed  in  his  little  scven-by-niue  room  at  tho  hotel,  he 
D6gUI  to  look  industriously  about  him.  On  iuTestigntion,  he  dis- 
covered that  there  was  another  establishment  for  summor  boarders 
right  next  his  hotel,  and  easily  overlooked  from  his  own  little  win- 
dow. Here  was  a  subject  for  him  to  study.  His  curiosity  was 
piqued,  as  usual.  And  down  he  sat,  with  open  window,  day  after 
day,  and  for  so  many  hours  each  day,  to  watch  for  any  stray  de- 
velopments that  might  offer. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  thought  himself  paid  for  his  trouble. 
For  nearly  opposite,  at  a  window  always  open  and  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn  completely  aside,  eat  a  beautiful  young  creature  with 
dark  curls  and  fair  complexion,  who  to  appearances  was  engaged 
in  embroidering,  but  in  fact  was  occupied  with  throwing  glances 
over  at  our  friend  Tom. 

There  be  sat,  making  everybody  but  her  believe  he  was  reading ; 
and  there  she  sat,  trying  to  impose  on  the  world  the  idea  that  she 
accomplished  a  deal  of  fancy  work  every  day.  They  grew  tender 
very  soon  with  their  eyes,  and  finally  came  to  exchanging  smiles. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Tom  certainly  supposed  he  must 
be  crazy. 

By-and-by  he  bowed  to  her.  What  was  his  delight  to  find  that 
she  stared  fixedly  yet  pleasantly  at  bin  a  moment,  and  then  nod- 


ded back  as  gracefully  as  a  spirit !  Now  he  was  beside  himself  in 
truth.  He  wished  he  had  wings,  that  he  might  fly  straight  across 
to  her  window.  He  wanted  to  throw  himself  out  of  his  own  win- 
dow and  go  in  some  way  through  the  air  over  to  her,  and  hover 
about  her  charming  face. 

One  day  after  another  went  along,  Tom  more  a  victim  to  his 
feelings  than  ever.  She  sat  and  looked  at  him  and  lie  sat  and' 
looked  at  her.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  Tom  had  picked  up, 
among  other  things,  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  language  of  mutes. 
So  ho  bethought  himself  that  ho  would  try  an  experiment  with 
signs  and  dumb  show. 

He  made  a  few  letters  in  tho  air.  She  immediately  replied  in 
the  same  way,  making  other  letters  in  return.  He  was  delighted 
more  than  ever,  and  found  he  had  finally  "  struck  a  vein."  If 
they  could  in  this  way  arrange  it  so  as  to  talk  with  one  another, 
the  business  was  a  safe  and  profitable  ono.  By  means  of  his 
signs  he  asked  her  Christian  namo. 

"  Bessy,"  answered  she  ;  "  short  for  Elizabeth." 

"  Mine  is  Tom,"  ho  rejoined.  "  What  is  the  color  of  your  eyes, 
Bessy  !" 

"  Black," — with  a  hositating  smile.    "  Yours  are  blue ;  I  can 
tell  from  here." 
"  Are  you  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?"  asked  Tom. 
"  Yes  ;  came  out  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  some  friends." 
"  Friends  boarding  in  the  house  with  you  V 
She  nodded  yes. 

"I  wish  I  had  taken  rooms  there  too,"  communicated  Tom. 
"  Why  didn't  I  ?" 

"  Wo  arc  full  here  now,"  returned  his  fair  friend. 

Throwing  a  kiss  to  her  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  as  ho  heard 
somo  ono  rap  on  his  door,  he  closed  half  his  shutter  and  sprang  up 
to  let  in  the  applicant. 

Next  day  he  returned  to  his  exciting  occupation,  taking  care  to 
secure  himself  against  sudden  interruption.  This  was  an  adven- 
ture that  occupied  his  thoughts  and  his  heart.  Ho  was  in  for  it  in 
good  earnest.  This  time  he  found  his  new  inamoraUi  punctual  at 
her  post,  and  apparently  awaiting  him.  Her  face  lit  up  with  a 
smile,  she  bowed,  and,  in  response  to  his  own  advances,  kissed  her 
hand  to  him.  This,  surely,  was  getting  on  bravely.  With  his 
thumbs  and  fingers  he  went  to  work  again. 

"  I  think  you  are  beautiful,"  said  he.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known 
you  always.    Arc  you  from  the  city?" 

She  nodded  yes,  as  a  quicker  way  than  by  signs. 

"  Barents  I" 

"No." 

'*  Brothers  ?" 

"Not  here.    One  in  town  ;  the  other  in  California." 
Tom  half  wished  they  were  both  in  California. 
"  Relations  with  you  ?  " 

"  An  uncle  and  aunt.  That  is  all.  But  they  watch  me,  you 
know." 

Tom  here  clasped  his  hands  across  his  breast,  made  up  a  face  of 
tho  most  deeply  sympathetic  pretensions,  and  declared  that  ho 
would  like  to  tie  them  both  up  in  a  bag  and  hide  them  dowu  cellar 
together  for  a  month.  She  shook  her  head  and  curls  at  him  play- 
fully, as  much  as  to  say — "  That  never  would  answer  in  the 
world;  for  they  are  going  to  lcavo  me  something  ono  of  these 
days  I" 

"  Rich  V  pursued  Tom. 

"  Yes," — with  her  head  only. 

Tom  could  havo  clasped  the  dear  creature  in  his  arms  only  for 
the  distance  that  lay  between  them.  "  Now,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  this  girl's  a  prize.  I'll  have  her  or  die  in  tho  attempt !  Let  me 
onco  handle  the  bonds  and  stocks  that  her  Jew  of  an  uncle  is  go- 
ing to  leave  her,  and  I  think  I  can  make  a  different  thing  of  life 
entirely  1" 

"  I  wish  wo  could  meet,"  he  went  on,  '.'  I  have  so  much  to  tell 
you.  I  want  to  soc  you  closer;  take  your  hand;  and  talk  with 
you.  I  want  to  hear  your  voice  ;  to  look  into  your  eyes ;  and 
watch  the  play  of  your  countenance.    Can't  we  meet  somewhere  ?" 

She  hesitated.  At  length  she  gave  a  timid  assent  to  his  pro- 
posal. Tom  could  have  died  that  minute,  for  joy.  Thrico  ho 
kissed  his  hand  to  her,  rising  to  his  feet  and  bowing.  His  manner 
was  already  that  of  a  most  passionato  lover. 

"  In  the  orchard,"  he  suggested,  "  down  the  lano  below,"  point- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  locality  that  was  thus  to  bo  made  sa- 
cred.   To  that  she  agreed  also. 

"  What  time  f"  ho  inquired. 

Sho  dared  not  suggest  herself.    She  would  leave  that  to  him. 
"To-morrow  afternoon'"  said  he,  in  tho  form  of  an  interroga- 
tory. 

"  Yes  ;  that  would  answer  very  well." 

"At  three  o'clock?" 

"  Yes,"  again. 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

Tom  could  scarcely  sleep  at  all  that  night,  and  no  wonder.  To 
n  person  of  an  impulsive  and  nervous  temperament,  like  himself,  a 
matter  of  this  sort  was  a  great  affair.  It  made  his  pulses  flutter 
and  trip  a  good  deal  faster  than  those  of  people  in  more  ordinary 
circumstances. 

In  the  afternoon,  and  at  a  little  past  three  o'clock,  ho  stole  off 
for  a  stroll  down  to  the  orchard  in  the  rear.  His  way  was  through 
a  pleasant  lane,  shaded  here  and  there  with  a  broad-spreading  ap- 
ple-tree, over  long  strips  of  most  delicious  green  grass,  ami  tlirough 
a  gate  or  two  that  kept  out  vagabonds  and  stray  cattle. 

Arrived,  finally,  at  the  spot  designated,  he  leaped  the  bars  that 
stretched  across  his  path,  and  looked  carefully  all  around  the  en- 
closure. Old  stone  walls  shut  it  in  on  every  side,  and  the  gross 
was  as  thick  and  vigorous  as  in  June.  The  opple-trecs  stood  in 
dense  order,  their  shadows  giving  an  almost  forest-like  look  to  the 


whole  orchard.  The  sun  glistened  in  through  tho  leaves,  ond 
touched  up  with  a  yellow  brilliancy  the  young  fruit  that  had  begun 
to  mako  its  boasts  to  the  eye  of  the  proprietor.  Altogether  it  was 
a  very  beautiful  rural  scene,  and  just  tho  place  that  youthful  lovers 
would  select  for  the  exchange  of  vows  or  admiration. 

Tom  went  strolling  about  here  and  there,  almost  at  random, 
gazing  ali  around  him,  and  wondering  whereabouts  he  should  find 
his  friend  Bessy.  For  some  minutes  he  inclined  to  the  opiuion 
that  she  had  not  yet  arrived.  But  suddenly  catching  a  glimpse  of 
a  white  dress  beneath  a  distant  apple-tree,  and  seeing  that  the  per- 
son's back  was  turned  to  him,  and  leaning  against  the  tree,  ho 
took  heart  and  inwardly  returned  thanks  for  his  luck.  He  went 
nearer,  to  satisfy  himself  of  tho  identity  of  Bessy.  Yes — there 
were  those  long,  dark  curls,  and  that  same  black  hair.  Ho  was 
certain  of  her  now.  His  suit  was  accepted,  and  his  fortune  was 
made  for  his  lifetime. 

In  order  to  afford  her  a  delightful  surprise,  he  resolved  lo  creep 
stealthily  up  behind  her,  and  then  to  rush  forward  and  throw  hii 
arms  around  her  neck.  All  of  which  would,  no  doubt,  constitute 
a  very  pretty  arrangement. 

So  up  he  stole  a  tiptoe,  working  his  way  slowly  through  the 
tangled  grass,  till  he  came  very  near  to  the  tree  ;  then,  with  a  laugh 
and  an  exclamation  of  tenderness,  he  threw  himself  down  on  the 
ground  lieside  his  fair  one,  wound  his  arms  about  her,  and  liegan 
uttering  protestations  of  his  devoted  attachment.  Instead  of  re- 
ciprocating this  sort  of  sentiment  at  all,  the  lady  threw  down  tho 
newspaper  she  had  been  reading,  nnd  screamed  out  at  tho  very 
to])  of  her  voice  :  "Alfred!  Al/ritl!  Alfred  1" 

It  wus  a  scream  of  terror  and  desperation. 

In  an  instant  almost,  up  sprang  a  man  from  the  grass  and  shad- 
ows somewhere,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  carrying  another  newspaper 
in  bis  hand.  Be  looked  to  sec  what  tho  matter  was,  and  flew  to 
the  rescue  as  swift  as  lightning. 

Before  Tom  could  begin  to  recover  from  his  nstonishmcnt  at 
the  lady's  screams,  he  found  himself  set  on  by  the  fists  of  tho  gen- 
tleman in  summer  afternoon  undress,  pounded  till  he  could  not  sco 
one  from  the  other,  kicked  all  about  the  grass,  and  ordered  to  tako 
himself  out  of  the  orchard  in  no  time  at  all !  So  different  a  recep- 
tion from  what  he  had  expected.  The  difficulty  was,  ho  had  mis- 
taken another  man's  wife  for  the  girl  of  his  heart.  They  wero  a 
couple  who  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  young  Bessy. 

Blind,  bloody  aud  swollen,  and  mortified  even  more  tliOn  he  was 
disfigured,  he  dragged  himself  away  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, and  started  for  his  room  by  the  most  private  way.  In  tho 
lane  he  met  Bessy  herself.  He  could  just  recognize  her ;  but  sho 
did  not  know  him,  though  so  much  surprised  at  bis  appearance. 
She  thanked  Heaven  that  she  did  not  know  hiin,  and  passed  quiet- 
ly on.  It  was  a  sad  termination  indeed  to  prospects  that  ten 
minutes  before  wore  so  golden. 

Tho  same  night  he  paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  hired  a  conveyance 
to  the  cars,  and  dipped  off'  to  parts  unknown  to  the  dwellers  of 
Obed.  The  story  got  about  very  soon.  Only  one  person  really 
understood  the  secret  of  it,  and  that  person  was  Bessy ;  but  sho 
was  prudeut  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  nobody  was 
ever  the  wiser  for  what  she  knew  on  the  subject. 

It  was  said  that  Tom  Horn  was  cured  of  his  amatory  impulses  ; 
but  there  is  no  telling  how  that  is.  As  likely  as  not,  he  will  get 
into  a  worse  scrape,  ten  times  over,  when  tho  next  summer  shines 
over  our  heads.  Such  sad  dogs  never  will  learn  a  new  trick, — not 
even  when  it  will  protect  them  against  the  results  of  tho  old  ones. 


SAGACITY  OF  DOGS. 

Among  many  curious  yet  well  authenticated  anecdotes,  illustrat- 
ing the  wonderful  sagacity,  or  reasoning  powers  of  the  canine  race, 
the  following  deserves  a  place :  A  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
belonged  to  the  captain  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Greenock.  On  one  occasion,  the  captain  brought 
from  Halifax  a  beautiful  cat,  which  formed  a  particular  acquaint- 
ance with  Rover;  and  these  two  animals  of  such  different  natures 
were  almost  inseparable  during  the  passage.  On  arriving  at 
Greenock,  the  cat  was  presented  by  the  captain  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  resided  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  (may,  in 
whose  family  she  remained  for  several  weeks,  and  was  occasionally 
visited  by  her  friend  and  fellow-passenger,  Rover,  who  seemed  not 
a  little  displeased  at  the  separation  which  had  taken  place  between 
them.  On  the  day,  however,  when  the  ship  was  to  leave  the  port 
for  another  voyage,  the  usual  bustle  on  board  gave  Kovcrahintof 
what  was  going  on,  aud  he  decided  on  his  course  of  conduct  with- 
out delay.  He  jumped  on  shore,  made  his  last  visit  to  puss, 
seized  her  in  his  teeth,  much  to  her  astonishment,  and  carried  her 
through  the  streets  to  the  quay,  just  as  the  ship  was  about  hauling 
off'.  He  made  a  spring,  cleared  the  gunwale,  and  fairly  shipped 
his  feline  friend  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  in  and  upon 
the  good  ship  called  the  Nancy  of  Greenock ;  and  then  ran  to  his 
master,  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  "entreating  that  she  might  remain  on 
board. — A*.  1.  Albion. 


FEEDI.NG  Fl&if. 

The  last  efficient  sea-fish  pond  we  chanced  lo  examine  is  situated 
near  Port  Nesson,  Wigtownshire.  It  was  constructed  in  1800.  A 
Bight  of  steps  leads  downward  to  a  small  platform,  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  moment  the  old  woman,  who  was  our  conductress, 
showed  herself  in  the  act  of  descending  those  steps,  tho  whole 
body  of  codfish  moved  toward  her,  just  as  a  flock  of  poultry  fol- 
lows a  henwife.  She  bad  in  her  bond  a  basin  filled  with  sand-eels 
and  limpets  ;  and  when  we  neared  tho  surface  of  tho  pond,  and 
were  seen  by  the  fish  to  lie  manipulating  the  contents  of  the  baam, 
as  many  as  could  press  themselves  close  in  shore  raised  their  heads, 
or  at  least  the  anterior  portion,  quite  out  of  the  water,  opened  their 
mouths  wide,  and  made  a  gurgling  and  occasionally  a  snapping 
souud,  the  latter  occasioned  by  the  sudden  shutting  of  their  jaws 
when  they  felt  or  fancied  that  something  hail  dropped  between 
them.  As  we  stood  on  tho  lowest  step,  uu  niveau  of  tho  water, 
some  of  them  laid  their  large,  languishing  faces  over  our  feet, 
allowed  us  to  put  our  hands  beneath  them,  and  roll  them  over,  or 
even  raise  and  replunge  them — as  nurses  do  children — out  of,  and 
then  beneath  their  native  brine.  The  species  were  chiefly  cod, 
with  a  few  lithe,  a  gurnard,  and  a  small  grilse  or  sea  trout. — 
LHacku'voil. 


BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
The  total  export  of  treasures  from  California  ports  for  the  last 

seven  months  is  rising  $30,000,000.  Paper-making  in  the 

United  States  has  beeome  one  of  our  greatest  productive  interests, 
in  consequence  of  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press,  the  preva- 
lence of  common  school  education,  and  the  appetite  for  literature 
of  all  descriptions.  The  Chicago  Times  states  that  3750  build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  that  city  since  the  commencement  of  the 

year.  The  Philadelphia  Journal  says  that  there  is  considerable 

commotion  just  now  existing  among  the  police  of  that  city,  arising 
out  of  the  recent  stringent  orders  of  the  mayor.  Many  of  them 
threaten  to  resign  in  a  body,  and  a  party  from  one  of  the  upper 
districts  havo  already  presented  themselves  at  the  mayor's  offico 

for  that  purpose.  They  havo  had  a  lady  at  Sharon  Springs, 

bo  they  say,  who  would  ring  the  bell  with  a  pistol  eight  times  out 
of  ten.  A  ludicrous  mistake  recently  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tho  citizens  had  held  several  enthusiastic  meetings,  ap- 
pointed committees,  marshals,  president,  etc.,  and  made  ready  for 
n  grand  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Lafayette,  on  the  6th  of  September,  when  all  at  once  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Lafayette  was  born  Sept.  6,  1757,  instead  of  175G,  as 
was  supposed,  and  the  hundredth  anniversary  docs  not  occur  until 
next  year.  The  Joint  Library  Committee  of  Congress  have  or- 
dered a  full  sized  statue  of  Hancock  to  embellish  the  capitol.  A 

man  named  Bonar,  at  Kennct,  England,  was  lately  fined  for  using 
a  steel-yard  which  was  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  though  it  turned 
out  that  tho  inaccuracy  of  the  steel-yard  used  had  defrauded  Mr. 

Bonar  himself,  tho  penalty  was  enforced.  In  the  year  1800 

there  was  not  a  single  railroad  in  tho  world.  Lord  Campbell, 

in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  says  that  Lord  Tcnterdon,  tho  cel- 
ebrated judge,  expired  with  these  words  on  his  lips  :  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  you  will  now  consider  your  verdict."  The  last  words 
of  Lord  Hermand,  the  Scotch  judge,  were  equally  striking  and 
professional :  "  Guilty,  but  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  tho 

court."  It  is  estimated  that  fourteen  thousand  Africans  have 

been  landed  in  Cuba  within  tho  last  eight  months.  It  is  said 

that  solo  leather  (instead  of  iron)  boxes  about  the  axles  of  omni- 
buses and  other  vehicles  relieves  them,  almost  entirely,  of  the  deaf- 
ening noise  which  the  iron  ones  make,  and  that  they  will  outlast 

those  of  iron.  John  Bray,  a  farmer  of  Bleinham,  Canada, 

poisoned  himself  and  livo  children  witli  strychnine,  during  tho  ab- 
sence of  his  wife.  Tho  next  expedition  to  Liberia  will  sail 

from  Baltimore  oarly  in  November,  in  the  Colonization  Society's 
now  ship,  John  Stevens,  now  being  built  in  that  city.    Tho  ship, 

it  is  supposed,  will  accommodate  about  300  passengers.  In 

Canada  West,  where  certain  species  of  wild  grapes  are  very  abun- 
dant, tho  manufacture  of  wino,  recently  introduced,  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  signal  success.  A  Clarkosville  paper 

speaking  of  tho  low  water  in  the  Tennessee,  says  that  a  riso  of 
throe  foot  came  down  a  few  days  previous,  but  could  not  get  over 

the  shoals  !  Thomas  Jefferson  was  but  23  years  old  when  ho 

draughted  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  commercial 

tonnage  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
amount  of  ton  per  cent.,  and  exceeds  that  of  all  other  European 
nations  (excluding  Great  Britain)  by  tho  amount  of  over  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  tons.  Mr.  Konnody  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnako 

near  Wakulla,  Florida;  ho  applied  the  white  of  an  egg  and  salt  to 
tho  wound,  drank  abundantly  of  spirits,  and  the  next  day  was 

about  his  business.  Tho  population  of  Now  York  is  dying  off 

at  the  rato  of  ono  every  soventeon  minutes,  day  and  night,  all  tho 

year  round.    What  a  steady  succession  of  agonies  !  The  great 

bell  for  tho  clock-tower  of  Westminster  Palace  has  been  cast  at 
tho  villago  of  Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  motal  em- 
ployed amounted  to  eightcon  tons.  Tho  ringing  of  that  bell  must 
bo  very  gratifying  to  invalids  residing  in  its  vicinity. 


James  G.  Peroival. — Professor  Olmstoad  lately  spoke  of  Por- 
cival  as  tho  "  most  learned  man  in  the  country  at  tho  time  of  his 
death."  His  poetic  talents,  in  connection  with  which  we  com- 
monly think  of  him,  formed  but  a  single  itom  in  tho  vast  resources 
of  his  mind.  Ho  possessed  a  deep  knowlodgo  of  medicine,  was 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  modorn  languages,  and  was  pro- 
nouncod  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  be  ono  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  geology  whom  ho  had  evor  mot.  Tet  this  brilliantly  gifted 
and  accomplished  man  lived  and  died  in  poverty. 


Pavements  and  Health. — Every  city  should  endeavor  to 
have  its  streets  well  paved,  because  health  and  pavements  havo  an 
intimate  relationship.  In  tho  city  of  Rome  the  utmost  watchful- 
ness is  exercised  respecting  the  pavement  of  tho  streets,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  malarian  fever  is  sure  to  visit  every  unpaved 
locality  in  it.  In  tho  city  of  Liverpool,  England,  narrow  and  un- 
paved streets  in  which  the  typhus  fever  used  to  rago  tho  year 
round,  were  rendered  healthy  by  paving. 


Toleratiox  in  Turkey. — Since  the  publication  of  tho  new 
law  in  Turkey,  100  Christian  churches  have  been  repaired  or  con- 
structed. The  Sultan  alone  contributed  $5000  to  one,  building  in 
the  island  of  Candia.  In  fact,  everything  is  done  by  him  and  his 
government  to  conciliate  his  Christian  subjects,  and  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  empire. 


Gi.ad  to  hear  it. — John  Brougham  is  rapidly  making  a  for- 
tune at  tho  Bowery  Theatre.  He  richly  desertes  it,  and  no  ono 
would  adorn  a  fortuno  better. 


Welsh  Church. — The  Welsh  Presbyterians  intend  to  erect  a 
house  of  worship  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  gospel  will  be  preached 
in  Welsh  and  English. 


iUcuisibc  <£>at!jcrinrj0. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  gives  the  intelligence  of  a  threatened  war 
betweeu  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians. 

"The  Medical  World"  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly  publica- 
tion in  this  city,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

A  panther  was  killed  at  Chesterfield,  New  York,  lately,  measur- 
ing six  feet  in  length,  and  witli  claws  an  inch  long. 

A  young  man  named  John  Curtis  was  shot  dead  lately  near 
Cincinnati,  by  a  gentleman,  whose  house  he  entered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  robbing  it. 

It  is  understood  that,  owing  to  the  unsettled  political  condition 
of  affairs  in  Nicaragua,  no  new  minister  for  that  country  will,  at 
present,  be  received  here. 

A  young  girl,  about  six  years  of  age,  residing  in  Albany,  in  a 
state  of  somnambulism  went  to  the  window  and  fell  out  head  fore- 
most.   The  fall  and  slight  injury  she  received  awoke  her. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  now  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000 
souls.  In  1849  it  did  not  contain  500.  During  the  present  sea- 
son, 28,000  persons  stopped  at  three  of  the  leading  hotels. 

A  woman  at  work  in  a  flax  mill  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  while  en- 
gaged in  cleaning  some  of  tho  machinery  before  leaving  at  night, 
caught  her  long  hair  in  a  shaft,  which  tore  her  scalp  entirely  oft'. 

Harrison  Randall,  an  esteemed  citizen  of  Mercer  county,  Ky., 
was  in  good  health,  excepting  that  he  was  very  fleshy  and  very 
sleepy — so  he  went  to  sleep,  and  died  after  a  nap  of  several  days. 

A  paper  published  in  British  India  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
person  at  Karrachce,  who  says  that  he  is  determined  to  export 
120,000  salted  rats  to  China.  The  Chinese  eat  rats,  and  ho  thinks 
they  may  sell. 

A  large  flouring  mill,  called  the  Cairo  City  Mill,  has  just  been 
completed  at  Cairo,  III.,  at  a  cost  of  $a5,000.  It  is  expected  that 
it  will  grind  and  pack  two  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day  when 
in  full  operation. 

There  are  no  male  descendants  of  the  family  of  Franklin  to  per- 
petuate his  name.  The  celebrated  Professor  Bachc,  who  has  boon 
spoken  of  as  "  the  nearest  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin  living,"  is 
one  of  many  great-grandchildren. 

Russia,  notwithstanding  her  reverses  in  the  late  war,  seems  as 
powerful  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  mako 
another  struggle  for  power  and  territory,  especially  if  other  Euro- 
pean powers  get  together  by  the  ears. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  consort,  the  empress,  Napo- 
leon is  reported  t  i  be  despcratoly  in  love  with  two  other  persons — 
the  Countess  Castiglione,  a  Florentine  of  great  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  the  celebrated  Miss  Neil,  of  England. 

The  Register  general  estimates  that  there  are  nearly  40,000  sur- 
names in  England.  Among  them  there  are  51,000  families  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Smith,  and  51,000  that  of  Jones.  The  Smiths 
and  Joneses  alone  are  supposed  to  include  about  a  million  of  the 
population. 

Among  tho  inmates  of  tho  Maryland  State  Hospital  there  is  an 
old  man  whose  derangement  has  taken  a  very  peculiar  character. 
He  has  great  horror  of  anything  in  print.  He  steadily  refuses  to 
read  any  printed  matter,  alleging  that  it  is  not  reliable,  and  per- 
verts and  misleads  the  mind. 

Tho  library  ought  to  have  the  same  attention  as  the  green- 
house;  light,  air  and  equal  moisture  ought  to  bo  imparted  to  the 
loaves  in  either  case.  Light  without  injury  to  color,  moisture 
without  mildew,  and  air  without  soot,  are  as  necessary  to  the 
librarian's  as  to  the  gardener's  charge. 

Another  expedition  is  aheut  to  be  undertaken  to  discover  tho 
source  of  tho  White  Nile.  It  will  bo  under  the  command  of  the 
French  Count  D'Escayrac  de  Lauture.  It  will  be  fitted  out  at  a 
great  expense,  and  will  comprise  twelve  European,  and  three  hun- 
dred Egyptian  soldiers,  with  interpreters,  boats,  steamers  and  other 
conveniences. 

Two  boys  were  playing  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Pacific  Mills, 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  lately,  when  one  of  them,  Michael  McDon- 
nell, was  accidentally  rushed  into  a  tub  of  water  heated  to  1G5 
degrees,  in  which  he  was  immersed  to  his  neck.  He  was  immedi- 
ately rescued  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  but  died  the  same 
night  in  the  greatest  pain. 

A  grand  celebration  has  just  been  hold  in  Lcipsic,  of  the  jubi- 
leum  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  tho  establishment  of 
tho  house  of  Brockhaus,  booksellers  and  publishers.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  Henry  Brockhaus,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
has  presented  a  thousand  dollars  to  tho  Schiller  foundation,  and  a 
thousand  dollars  to  tho  "  Institution.for  Decayed  Booksellers,"  in 
Dresden. 

So  fur  from  the  Sultan's  having  abolished  tho  slavo  trade,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  its  mischief  has  been  so  much  accelerated  of 
late,  that  white  slaves  can  be  bought  to-day  in  Constantinople  for 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  black  oncR  for  almost  nothing.  In  a 
country  rooted  in  tradition,  tho  only  reforms  easily  effected  aro 
those  upon  paper;  such  is  commonly  tho  end  of  reformation  in 
Turkey. 

The  latest  advices  furnish  reason  for  believing  that  the  relations 
between  France  and  England  are  not  as  friendly  as  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  Spanish 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that  England  is  very 
desirous  of  being  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  United 
States.  A  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Franco  before  many 
months  would  not  bo  surprising. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  writing  from  Balti- 
more, says  : — The  yellow  fever  is  originally  miasmatic,  produced 
by  atmospheric  influences,  becomes  then  contagious,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  other  atmospheric  influences.  The  symptoms  arc  those 
of  nervous  and  putrid  fever.  The  real  yellow  fever  confines  itself 
between  the  equator  and  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
never  penetrates  more  than  eighty  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 

The  new  electric  cable  to  bo  laid  down  between  Sardinia  and 
the  coast  of  Africa  has  been  lost.  Its  length  was  above  120  miles, 
and  it  was  insured  at  Lloyd's  for  .£30,000.  The  vessel  which  was 
paying  out  the  cable  had  reached  Galate  Island,  when  a  tremen- 
dous storm  came  on,  and  in  order  to  save  the  ship  and  tho  lives  of 
those  on  board,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  the  cable.  This  is  the 
second  cable  lost  in  the  attempt  to  establish  the  communication  at 
this  point  witli  Africa. 

The  English  papers  announce  tho  death  of  the  celebrated  Arctic 
navigator,  Sir  John  Ross,  rear  admiral  in  the  British  navy,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  80.  Having  entered  the  navy  in  1780,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  In  1818,  he  accompanied  Sir  Edward  Parry 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas,  and  subsequently  spent  up- 
wards of  four  years  there,  from  [829  to  1833,  in  command  of  an- 
other expedition  to  these  inhospitable  regions,  and  on  his  return 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  William  IV.,  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services. 


jForrip  Jtcma. 

Paul  Julien,  the  violinist,  is  about  to  leave  the  United  States  for 
Europe,  agreeably  to  a  royal  invitation  from  the  court  of  Franco. 

Madame  Thillon  has  retired  from  the  stage,  and  an  action  for  di- 
vorce is  now  pending  between  the  charming  vocalist  and  M.  Thillon. 

The  London  Post  estimates  the  cost  of  the  war  with  Russia  at 
£80,000,000  ;  and  recommends  that  an  annual  sum  be  applied  to 
converting  personal  annuities  into  terminable  ones. 

France  is  comparatively  tranquil  on  the  surface,  but  there  aro, 
nevertheless,  many  causes  of  anxiety  and  apprehension.  Tho  peo- 
ple of  that  country  arc  at  once  impulsive  and  impatient. 

Venice  contains  the  largest  collection  of  archives  in  the  world. 
They  occupy  eighteen  miles  of  shelves,  which  are  distributed 
through  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  apartments. 

In  Italy  discontent  is  spreading  in  the  legations,  and  alarm  is 
manifested  at  Naples  in  consequence  of  the  now  ascertained  move- 
ment of  the  Muratist  party,  l'his  party  has  been  circulating  a 
programme  or  proclamation  at  Naples  with  secrecy  and  activity. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  has  been  shipped  this  season  in 
the  Sea  of  Azoff.  Up  to  the  middle  of  August  about  a  million 
chetwerts,  or  720,0u0  quarters,  were  shipped  at  Taganrog  and 
Rostoff;  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  similar  quantity  has  probably 
been  Shipped  at  Berdiansk  and  Marluupol. 

Accounts  from  Hungary  mention  that  within  the  memory  of 
man  there  has  not  been  such  a  luxuriantly  abundant  promise  for 
the  vintage  as  during  the  present  season  ;  and  contracts  for  tho 
supply  of  wine  have  been  entered  into  by  German  and  French 
houses  with  tho  proprietors  of  vineyards. 


Santjs  of  (Solo. 


....  He  that  sips  of  many  arts,  drinks  of  none. — Fuller. 

....  Volatility  of  words  is  carelessness  in  actions ;  words  aro 
the  wings  of  actions. — Lavater. 

....  Reason  cannot  show  itself  more  reasonable,  than  to  loavo 
reasoning  on  things  above  reason. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

....  To  judge  by  the  event,  is  an  error  all  abuse,  and  all  com- 
mit ;  for,  in  every  instance,  courage,  if  crowned  with  success,  is 
heroism  ;  if  clouded  by  defeat,  temerity. — Cohort. 

....  No  man's  body  is  as  strong  as  his  appetites,  but  Heaven 
has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  desires  by  stinting  his 
strength  and  contracting  his  capacities. —  Tillolson. 

....  Life  is  tho  jailor  of  the  soul  in  this  filthy  prison,  and  its 
only  deliverer  is  death  :  what  we  call  life  is  a  journey  to  death,  and 
what  we  call  death  is  a  passport  to  life. —  Cotton. 

....  The  passions  aro  the  only  orators  that  always  persuade  : 
they  arc,  as  it  were,  a  natural  art,  the  rules  of  which  are  infallible  ; 
and  the  simplest  man,  with  passion,  is  more  persuasive  than  tho 
most  eloquent  without  it. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  The  most  natural  beauty  in  tho  world  is  honesty  and  moral 
truth.  For  all  beauty  is  truth.  True  features  make  the  beauty 
of  a  face  :  and  true  proportion  the  beauty  of  architecture  :  as  truo 
measures  that  of  harmony  and  music. — Shaftesbury. 

....  Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  suicide ;  anguish 
of  body,  none.  This  proves  that  the  health  of  tho  mind  is  of  far 
more  consequence  to  our  happiness  than  the  health  of  the  body, 
although  both  are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  cither  of 
them  receives. —  Colton. 


lokcr's  23ul>p/t. 


There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  time  to  "  leave  "  is  when  a 
young  lady  asks  you  how  the  walking  is. 

Never,  perhaps,  aro  children  dearer  to  their  parents  than  when, 
as  at  present,  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  is  excessive — Punch. 

Tho  man  who  can  crack  a  joke  in  half  a  minute  after  a  fifty-two 
pound  weight  has  fallen  on  his  toes,  may  bo  called  excruciatingly 
funny. 

Talk  about  "  mysterious  knockings,"  what  is  more  mysterious 
than  the  knockings  of  two  human  hearts,  act  in  operation  by  the 
magnetism  of  youthful  love  1 

Somebody  thinks  that  if  nature  had  designed  a  man  to  bo  a 
drunkard,  ho  would  have  constructed  him  like  a  churn,  so  that  the 
more  he  drank,  the  more  firmly  he  would  stand. 

They  have  a  new  way  of  hatching  chickens  in  the  west,  by  which 
a  single  maternal  fowl  is  made  to  do  the  duty  of  a  hundred.  Thoy 
fill  a  barrel  with  eggs  and  placo  a  hen  on  the  bungholc. 

My  opponent,  Mr.  Speaker,  persists  in  saying  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  floor.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  I  shall  not  inquire.  All  I 
have  got  to  say  is,  that  ho  will  get  floored  if  ho  interrupts  mo 
again. 

An  old  gentleman  who  had  dabbled  all  his  life  in  statistics,  says 
ho  never  heard  of  but  one  woman  who  insured  her  life.  He  ac- 
counts for  this,  by  the  singular  fact  of  one  of  the  questions  being, 
"  What  is  your  age  1" 

An  old  revolutionor  says  that  of  all  the  solemn  hours  he  evor 
saw,  that  occupied  in  going  home  one  dark  night  from  the  Widow 
Bern's,  after  being  told  by  her  daughter  Sally  that  ho  "  needn't 
come  again,"  was  the  most  solemn. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talos, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  itcmphatically  APAPinroRTUKMUxJOir, 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  HIS  BROTHERS. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  presents  us  with  equestrian 
portraits  of  the  present  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  II.  and  his 
brothers,  the  grand  dukes  Constantine,  Nicholas  and  Michael,  who 
appear  as  we  have  named  them,  in  order,  from  left  to  right,  the 
mpcrial  group  being  depicted  as  they  exhibited  themselves  to  the 
loyal  eyes  of  the  populace  of  Moscow  on  the  recent  grand  gala  of 
the  coronation,  with  the  details  of  which  the  papers  are  now  rilled. 
The  young  emperor  looks  "  every  inch  a  king.'  The  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Czar,  Nicholas,  he  is  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is 
said  already  to  have  given  proof  of  energy  and  ability,  and  be 
passed  through  a  training  well  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  impor- 
tant station  he  occupies.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  found 
the  empire  involved  in  a  terrible  struggle,  comparable  only  in  its 


son  of  the  emperor,  since,  at  the  date  ot  Alexander's  birth,  Nicho- 
las had  only  been  grand  duke.  So  late  as  the  past  summer,  there 
were  apprehensions  of  a  revolution,  with  the  object  of  dethroning 
Alexander  and  substituting  Constantine  in  his  place.  The  danger 
seems,  for  the  present,  to  have  blown  over.  Constantine  is  inferior 
in  stature  and  personal  appearance  to  his  imperial  brother.  His  fea- 
tures arc  regular,  but  bear  marks  ot  premature  care;  and,  if  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  be  taken  in  evidence,  his  temper  is 
the  reverse  of  angelic.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  trained  on 
board  ship,  performed  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  company  with 
his  governor,  Admiral  Lutke,  seemed  to  identify  himself  with  the 
maritime  power  of  the  empire,  and  is  distinguished  by  manners 
and  speech  as  blurt"  as  any  sailor  need  possess.  He  is  reputed  to 
hold  England  in  the  most  cordial  detestution,  though  he  visited 


and  sterile  command — and  of  such  family  discipline  there  are  pro 
cedents  abundant  in  the  history  of  Russ'ian  sovereigns — so  long 
will  it  be  impossible  for  any  Russian  liegeman  to  exercise  aught 
but  a  delegated  authority,  or  to  foster  a  party  that  would  have  more 
than  a  semblance  of  influence,  or,  indeed,  of  existence."  The 
czar's  younger  brothers,  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicholas  and  Michael— 
one  born  in  1881  and  the  other  in  1832—  arc  chief!  v  known  to  the 
public  by  the  part  they  took  at  the  battle  of  In'kcrmann.  Pre- 
vious to  the  conflict,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  a  tine,  stout  young 
fellow,  who  was  noticed  on  several  occasions  riding  about  with  a 
white  dog  for  a  companion,  informed  the  soldiers  that  the  czar  had 
issued  orders  that  every  Frenchman  and  Englishman  should  be 
driven  into  the  sea  ere  the  year  was  closed  ;  but  when  the  grand 
dukes  heard  of  the  slaughter  of  their  men,  they  turned  palcj  and 
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magnitude  to  that  in  which  it  was  engaged  in  the  memorable  year 
1812,  when  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  army  of  modern 
times — an  army  that  might  be  said  to  embrace  nations  in  its  ranks 
— undertook  to  "  conquer  a  peace  "  in  the  capital  of  all  the  Rus- 
sian. Though  trained  to  arms,  and  the  chief  of  a  military  nation, 
still  it  is  said  that  Alexander  does  not  love  war  for  the  sake  of 
glory,  and  certainly  the  fall  of  Scbastopol  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire him  with  any  great  enthusiasm  for  military  campaigns.  The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  who,  from  his  tierce,  daring  and  impet- 
uous character  is  the  hero  of  the  Russian  nobility,  was  born  in  the 
year  1827,  after  Nicholas  had  ascended  the  throne ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  thus  *'  born  in  the  purple,"  accord- 
ing to  Petersburg  gossip,  raised,  in  their  youthful  days,  a  dispute 
between  the  brothers,  Constantine  asserting  that  he  was  the  eldest 


that  country  in  1847,  and  inspected  its  naval  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards in  the  most  minutest  details,  nnd  with  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. He  is  said  to  be  surrounded  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a  band  of 
followers  known  as  the  "  old  Russian  party,"  and  is  inspected  to 
govern  the  empire  over  which  his  brother  nominally  reigns.  Hith- 
erto, however,  be  has  given  no  proof  of  eminent  talent.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  the  author  of  that  interesting 
work,  "  Nine  Years  in  Russsia,"  says  :  "  It  has  been  insinuated 
that  he  rules  the  empire  over  which  his  brother  nominally  reigns  ; 
such  statements,  however,  like  those  which  attirm  the  existence  of 
powerful  opposing  parties  in  Russia,  must  be  received  with  great 
caution.  As  long  as  the  czar,  in  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority, 
can,  by  a  word,  consign  bis  nearest  relative,  like  any  other  subject, 
to  a  dungeon,  or  send  him  into  exile,  or  appoint  him  to  a  distant 


when  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost  they  burst  into  tears,  retreated 
with  their  staff,  and  implored  McnschikofT  to  make  the  best  capit- 
ulation he  could  nnd  abandon  the  hopeless  struggle.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  English  account  of  their  !>ehaviour,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  received  with  due  caution.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
has  recently  been  appointed  chief  of  the  division  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  chief 
of  the  second  division  of  the  artillery  of  the  guard.  Promotion  is 
rapid  when  one's  brother  is  emperor  and  commander-in-chief. 
Over  how  vast  an  empire  has  Alexander  II.  been  summoned  to 
preside — the  largest,  probably,  that  has  ever  existed  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  All  this  vast  territory,  and  more  than  sixty-five 
millions  of  people,  are  ruled  by  the  will  of  the  one  man  whose  por- 
trait faces  us  on  this  page. 
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SPANISH  MINSTRELS. 

The  picture  on  tliis  page  is  well  excci  ted  and  highly  character- 
istic. It  is  a  group  of  two  Spanish  maidens,  one  of  whom  is 
striking  the  chords  of  the  national  suit:  r,  hending  over  it  in  the 
excitement  of  minstrelsy,  her  parted  lips  ii  dicating  that  she's  sing- 
ins;  while  her  companion  a  ■companies  her 
with  the  tamborine  and  voire.  Fair  they 
arc  not — these  bronzed  daughters  of  the  sun 
— and  yet  theirs  is  a  wild  and  gipsy  style  of 
beauty,  not  without  its  fascination.  J) 
hair,  dark  eyes,  pearly  teeth  and  rounded 
contours  are  their  heritage.  There  is  a 
charm  about  the  Spanish  women  which  the 
coldest  hearts  acknowledge.  Their  figures 
are  generally  supple  and  elastic;  their  move- 
ments full  of  grace  and 
witchery.  Their  walk  is  a 
study  ;  but  it  is  as  much  im- 
possible to  imitate  the  walk 
of  a  Spanish  scnorita,  as  to 
copy  her  manner  of  man- 
aging the  fin.  In  their  gait, 
and  in  their  fan  exercise, 
they  certainly  surpass  all 


the  daughters  of  Eve.  Doomed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  "  lords  of 
creation  "  to  great  seclusion,  and  to  a  forced  silence,  except  among 
themselves,  they  find  in  the  fluttering  of  their  fans  an  eloquent 
mode  of  expressing  their  sentiments  and  emotions,  as  the  ladies  of 
the  East  make  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  a  most  expressive  drago- 


man. But  we  should  forget  the  principal  accomplishment  of  a 
Spanish  girl,  if  we  omitted  her  dancing.  The  stage  gives  us  a 
faint,  though  fanciful  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Spanish  dancers. 
The  bolero,  and  the  rarhuchn,  and  the  Julio  de  Xirns,  must  be 
danced  by  the  daughters  of  Spain,  to  be  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. Even  Fanny  Ellsler  lacked  a 
certain  something,  which  only  nationality 
could  give.  Nor  arc  the  Spanish  women 
wanting  in  the  higher,  qualities  of  devotion 
and  heroism.  If  France  has  her  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Spain  can  point  with  equal  pride 
to  her  Maid  of  Saragossa,  whom  Byron's 
pen  and  Wilkie's  pencil  have  immortalized. 
The  characteristics  of  the  women  of  Spain 
are  preserved  in  their  colonies  and  in  the 
revolted  provinces  of  Spain 
with  singular  fidelity.  The 
women  of  Lima  and  the  la- 
dies of  Havana  and  of  Mex- 
ico have  the  same  features, 
the  same  fascination  of 
manner,  and  the  same  hab- 
its, as  their  sisters  of  the 
country  of  their  origin. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOST  HEIR: 

OB,  TUB 

A  TALE   OF  1812. 


bt  mbs.  0abolim1  obne. 
[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XX.— [continued.! 

Before  Edith  bad  time  to  say  anything  more,  she  was  called 
from  the  room.  The  door  by  which  she  went  out  had  hardly  time 
to  close  behind  her,  when  another  communicating  with  the  hall  was 
thrown  open,  and  Lhmucl  Withers  entered. 

"  You  arc  in  trouble ;  allow  mu  to  oiler  you  my  sympathy," 
said  he,  advancing  towards  her  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I  wish  for  none  of  it,"  replied  Bessie,  shrinking  hack  and 
barring  her  band  within  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  You  wont  even  shake  hands  with  inc,  for  old  acquaintance 
sake,  after  so  long  a  separation  ?" 

"  We  avoid  the  viper  for  fear  of  its  sting,  even  more  than  from 
its  loathsomeness." 

"  I  understand  a  part  of  your  taunt,  at  least,"  said  Withers. 
"  If  my  features  were  not  east  in  one  of  nature's  fairest  moulds,  it 
is  io  fault  of  mine,  and  now  that  you  have  seen  to  your  sorrow- 
that  a  fair  outside  may  conceal  a  depraved  heart,  you  might,  I 
think,  for  the  sake  of  common  courtesy,  he  more  chary  in  the 
choice  of  your  words." 

"  I  know  whom  you  allude  to,  hut  there  is  not  wealth  enough  in 
the  wide  world  to  tempt  Wilton  Kichmond  to  the  commission  of  a 
deed  at  once  so  wicked  and  so  mean  as  the  one  he  is  accused  of, 
and  you,  incapable  us  you  are  of  appreciating  anything  which  is 
true  and  honorable,  know  this.  Nothing  low  or  vile  could  ever 
harbor  in  a  nature  so  open  and  frank  as  his.  As  soon  might  foul- 
ness and  corruption  be  concealed  in  a  crystal  vase." 

"  You  would  do  to  deliver  a  Fourth-of-.July  oration,  Miss  Bes- 
sie," said  Withers,  with  a  sneering  smile,  "  but  facts  are  stubborn 
things." 

"  Yet  stubhom  as  they  are,  they  may  bo  warped  and  twisted  by 
cunning  hands." 

"  This  is  all  folly,"  said  Withers,  changing  his  tone.  "  Nothing 
is  gained  by  bandying  words.  One  thing  u  certain  :  this  Captain 
Richmond,  immaculate  as  you  hold  him  to  be,  whenever  he  is 
brought  to  trial,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgrace,  will  be  found  guil- 
ty of  a  crime  involving  a  heavy  penalty." 

"  Whenever  he  is  brought  to  trial,  do  you  say  !  Has  he  not 
already  had  his  trial  V 

"  He  isn't  yet  even  arrested,  for  which  you  may  thank  me." 

"  Why  should  I  thank  you  !  What  good  can  result  to  him  from 
delay  '" 

"  Delay  might  not  be  of  much  use.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
prevent  his  being  arrested.  If  he  is  brought  to  trial,  there  will  be 
no  chance  for  him  whatever." 

"  How  are  you  to  prevent  his  arrest?" 

"As  yet,  the  afl'air  is  known  only  to  n  few.  To  none,  in  fact, 
besides  you  and  your  immediate  friends,  except  Kitson  and  Mer- 
cer. There  has  been  a  vage  rumor  atloat,  it  is  true,  bearing  a  dis- 
tant similitude  to  the  truth,  yet  nothing  has  transpired  which  can 
seriously  implicate  him.    For  this,  too,  you  are  indebted  to  me." 

"  You  appear  to  possess  great  influence." 

"The  truth  is,  I  went  earnestly  to  work,  and  at  once.  I  sought 
an  interview  with  Kitson  and  Mercer,  and  obtained  a  promise  from 
them  that  they  would  give  me  a  chance  to  investigate  the  matter, 
previously  to  their  disclosing  anything  which  might  implicate 
him." 

"  It  appears  to  me  as  singular  as  it  is  unnatural  for  you  to  inter- 
est yourself  so  much  in  behalf  of  one  whom  I  know  you  regard 
with  such  bitter  enmity." 

"I  should  not,  of  course,  go  to  so  much  trouble  without  what  I 
considered  a  suflicient  reason — without  the  expectation  of  some 
reward.  You  can  certainly  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  what  that  reward 
must  be." 

"  How  should  I  guess  i  I  have  no  aptitude  at  tracing  the  art- 
ful and  crooked  policy  by  which  some  like  to  bring  about  their 
designs." 

"  What  I  require  is  merely  for  you  to  obey  what  was  your  late 
father's  wish." 

"  You  may  not  know  as  well  as  you  think  you  do  what  that  wish 
was." 

"  I  believe  I  understood  it  perfectly ;  but  you  may  think  his 
death  releases  you." 

"No — it  makes  it  doubly  binding." 

"All  you  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  obey  it,  and  within  twenty  four 
hours,  Wilton  Kichmond  shall  be  conveyed  to  a  place  where  the 
arm  of  the  law  cannot  reach  him." 

"A  place  of  safety  V 

"  Yes." 

"  You  have  the  power  to  do  this  '." 

"  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  that  all-powerful  talisman — gold." 
"  And  is  this  place  of  safety  one  that  an  honorable  man  can 
accept '!" 

"  That  is  a  matter  of  Opinion,  and  Opinion  may  be  modified  by 
circumstances.  If  Wilton  Kic  hmond,  or  any  other  man  of  com- 
mon discretion,  holding  a  commission  in  the  army,  was  required 
to  choose  between  a  place  of  safety  and  the  disgrace  of  being 
cashiered,  and  then  imprisoned  for  life,  or  even  shot — for  the  severi- 


ty of  martial  law  may  demand  such  an  expiation, — I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  be  of  the  opinion  that  he 
might  accept  the  first  alternative,  and  still  be  an  honorable  man." 

"  Though  I  may  not  clearly  understand  you,  I  believe  that  I 
can  sec  that  your  notions  of  what  is  honorable  differ  so  widely 
from  Wilton  Kichmond's,  that  he  would  reject  your  olfer  of  safety 
with  disdain." 

"  The  more  fool  he,  then." 

"  Do  you  biow  that  the  penalty  of  such  a  crime  is  what  you 
mentioned  ?" 

Withers  faltered  a  moment,  for  he  had  spoken  at  random,  and 
merely  with  a  view  to  intimidate  her. 

"  You  dare  not  say  that  you  know  it,"  said  she,  observing  his 

hesitation. 

"  I  fain  would  have  spared  your  feelings  a  little,"  he  replied, 
quickly  recovering  himself.  "  I  said  that  he  might  be  doomed  to 
be  shot,  whereas  I  should  have  said  that  hanging  is  the  punish- 
ment for  treason,  which  I  think  will  appear  to  you,  as  it  does  to 
me,  far  more  dreadful  and  ignominious  than  the  one  I  first  men- 
tioned." 

"  Treason  did  you  say  ?  Surely  the  crime  he  is  accused  of  can- 
not be  called  by  that  name." 

"  He  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  against  government, 
which  he  would  hardly  have  committed  had  he  not  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  that  government.  It  can,  moreover,  he  proved  that 
he  has  renounced  it." 

Withers,  on  this  subject,  was  somewhat  at  home.  Having  him- 
self ventured  on  slippery  places,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
inform  himself  as  to  what  really  constituted  the  crime  of  treason, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  he  could  at  will  refrain  from  overstep- 
ping the  limits  of  safety.  He  found  that  he  had  deceived  himself. 
Almost  before  he  knewit.be  had  taken  the  dangerous  step,  which, 
had  he  been  betrayed  by  his  reckless  coadjutors,  would  have 
branded  him  with  the  name  of  a  traitor. 

Withers  waited  to  give  Bessie  a  chance  to  reply,  hut  finding 
that  she  remained  silent,  he  went  on. 

"  You  know  now,"  said  he,  "  what  this  Captain  Kichmond 
has  to  fear,  as  well  as  hope.  His  fate  is  in  your  hands.  Do  you 
think  that  he  will  thank  you  for  permitting  him  to  sutler  the 
death  of  a  traitor,  when  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  prevent  it !" 

"  If  I  only  knew  what  I  ought  to  do,"  said  Bessie,  in  a  low, 
moaning  voice. 

"  It  is  plain  enough,  I  should  think.  We  arc  commanded  in  a 
certain  book,  which  you  profess  to  hold  in  great  reverence,  to  pre- 
serve our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others." 

"  Not  by  unlawful  means — not  by  taking  on  ourselves  vows 
which  we  know  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  fulfil,"  said  she,  witli 
a  touch  of  the  old  spirit  which  she  had  manifested  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  interview. 

"  Let  him  die,  then,  and  remember  that  his  blood  will  be  on 
your  head.    I  shall  urge  you  no  more." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  Bessie. 

He  turned  towards  her,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Let  me  be  certain,"  said  she,  "  that  Wilton  Kichmond  is  out 
of  danger,  and  I  will  do  as  you  wish." 

"  I  shall  not  trust  to  that.  When  once  the  knot  is  fairly  tied, 
his  safety  shall  be  cared  for,  and  not  till  then." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,  and  may  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  have  done 
wrong !" 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  written  promise  !" 
"  No ;  if  my  word  cannot  he  trusted,  neither  can  my  written 
promise" 

"  When  I  sec  you  again,  which,  I  expect,  will  l>c  to-morrow, 
everything  will  be  so  arranged  that  Captain  Kichmond  can  at  any 
moment  be  placed  beyond  danger  of  arrest.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  ceremony  is  lirst  to  be  performed,  for  which  purpose 
I  shall  bring  a  few  friends  with  inc." 

"  But  if  you  should  fail  to  make  the  arrangement  which  will 
secure  his  safety  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  shall  not  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

Half  an  hour  after  Withers  hud  gone,  Edith,  who  had  been  de- 
tained longer  than  she  expected,  re  entered  the  apartment.  Bes- 
sie, who,  when  she  returned,  sat  bent  forward,  leaning  her  head  on 
a  table,  seemed  under  the  inlluence  of  a  kind  of  stupor.  She 
neither  looked  up  nor  spoke. 

"  Come,  Bessie,"  said  Edith,  laying  her  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
"  this  is  wrong." 

"  I  have  promised,"  said  Bessie,  raising  her  head  from  the  table 
and  looking  up. 

Edith  was  startled  at  her  extreme  paleness. 

"  Promised  what  '."  she  asked  ;  for,  not  knowing  that  Withers 
had  been  there,  she  feared  that  her  reason  was  forsaking  her. 

"  That  I  will  marry  him." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  meaning,  Bessie." 

"  I  have  promised  to  be  the  wife  of  Withers." 

"  You  never  told  me  that  before." 

"It  is  only  half  an  hour  since." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  been  here.  But  did  you  reflect  well 
on  what  you  were  doing  '!" 

"  Yes ;  I  did  it  to  save  Wilton's  life." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  that  his  life  was  in  danger." 

"If  he  is  arrested,  it  will  be." 

"  I  think  Withers  has  deceived  you." 

"No;  he  made  it  appear  all  plain  to  me,  and  yet  I  ain  unable 
to  tell  you  how  he  made  it  appear  so." 

"  Didn't  he  explain  to  you  bow  he  could  save  his  life  ?" 

"  He  says  that  he  can  canse  him  to  be  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  has  given  me  his  promise  that  he  will." 

"  Have  you  faith  in  his  promise  V* 


"  If  he  docs  not  make  it  appear  to  mc  that  he  can  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  I  am  to  be  released  from  mine." 

"  When  is  Wilton  to  he  conveyed  to  this  place  of  safety  !" 

"As  soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished  after  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed." 

"  I  regret  that  you  have  done  this." 

"  What  could  I  do  !  He  would  promise  to  save  him  on  no 
other  condition." 

"  The  sacrifice,  I  am  afraid,  will  prove  to  be  a  vain  one." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


VALUAIH.E  INFOItMATION. 


The  rumor,  mentioned  by  Edith  to  Bessie  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  Wilton  Kichmond  left  the  inn,  early  in  the  morning, 
where  he  stopped  the  night  after  leaving  Binder's,  was  correct, 
lie  rose  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  morning  star  was  still  shining 
brightly  in  the  east,  and  finding  that  no  one  was  yet  stirring, 
strolled  away  among  the  distant  hills,  intending  to  return  by  the 
time  the  people  belonging  to  the  house  had  risen. 

He  hud  ascended  one  of  the  higher  hills,  whence,  in  the  distance, 
could  be  seen  a  broad,  green  valley  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  river. 

"  I've  surely  seen  this  valley  before  now,"  thought  he,  and  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  some  tall  oaks  and  chestnuts,  ho  could  seo, 
gleaming  through  the  foliage,  portions  of  a  large  and  ancient  man- 
sion. He  knew,  then,  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  the 
estate  now  in  the  possession  of  Withers,  and  as  he  fully  believed, 
his  own  ancestral  domain.  "  Yes — it  is  mine,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  how  am  1  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  mc '!"  said  he,  uncon- 
sciously giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 

"  When  the  right  time  comes,  proof  may  not  be  wanting,"  said 
a  voice  behind  him. 

He  looked  round,  and  beheld  a  woman  he  had  never  before 
seen. 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  what  I  was  thinking  of,"  said  ho. 
"The  knowledge  of  no  forbidden  art  is  required  to  tell  people's 
thoughts  when  they  think  loud,"  said  she. 
"  Did  I  speak  '■" 

"  Certainly,  otherwise  I  could  not  have  known  what  was  pass- 
ing in  your  mind." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  did,  and  even  if  I  had  been,  I  should 
hardly  have  expected  any  one  to  be  within  hearing." 

"  I  am  in  pursuit  of  my  cow.  She  strayed  away  last  night — a 
thing  I  never  knew  her  to  do  before.  I  was  vexed  when  I  found 
she  was  gone,  but  have  now  reason  to  be  glad,  as  otherwise  I  shoald 
have  missed  steing  you." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  me,  and  yet  I  am  certain  that  I 
never  saw  you  before." 

"  You  have  many  a  time,  but  you  were  a  wee  tiling  then — too 
young  to  remember  mc,  even  if  1  had  not  changed  from  a  haud- 
somc  girl  of  seventeen  to  what  you  now  see  mc." 

"  You  must  have  seen  me  since  then.  How  else  could  yoa 
recognize  me  !" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"  When  and  where  ?" 

"  Near  a  little  bay  which  opens  into  Lako  Champluin.  Bessie 
Hamlcu  and  two  others  were  with  you." 

"  I  remember  the  time,  but  didn't  see  you." 

"  I  was  close  by,  and  I  heard  them  call  you  Wilton  Kichmond. 
If  I  hadn't,  I  should  have  known  you  by  your  looks.  1  must  go 
now,  for  I  see  old  Cloudy-face,  and  she  may  stray  still  further."  „ 

"  Wait  one  minute.  Why  did  you  speak  as  you  did  in  answer 
to  the  words  which  unconsciously  escaped  mc  I" 

"  I  will  tell  you  if  I  can  see  you  in  my  own  home.  It  will  soon 
lie  time  for  people  to  be  abroad  now,  and  it  wont  be  best  to  excite 
curiosity." 

"  Where  is  your  home  !" 

"  Do  you  see  the  smoke  curling  upward  from  behind  that  piece 
of  woods  '." 

"  Yes."  j 

"  The  smoke  comes  from  the  chimney  of  a  small  house  where  I 
live  whenever  it  suits  me." 

Wilton  hud  a  strong  desire  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say,  and  as 
there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  him  to  be  at  Mrs.  Hamlen'f, 
whither  he  was  going,  at  precisely  the  hour  he  had  named  in  liis 
letters  to  Bessie  and  Edith  (the  latter  was  spaiding  a  few  weeks 
with  her  aunt  and  cousin),  he  told  her  she  might  look  for  him  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour. 

When  he  arrived,  she  had  just  finished  milking  her  cow. 

"  1  have  sat  on  this  door-sill  many  a  time,"  said  she,  as  he  en- 
tered the  house,  "und  held  you  in  my  arms." 

"  You  have  lived  here  many  years,  then  '." 

"  Yes,  but  1  did  not  live  here  then.  Old  Elsie,  as  she  is  called, 
lived  here,  and  I  often  called  to  seo  her,  and  when  your  nurse 
would  let  me,  used  to  bring  you  with  mc." 

"  Who  was  my  nurse  V 

"  Her  name  was  Anstis  Fay.  We  both  of  us  lived  in  the  large 
house  the  other  side  of  the  woods." 

"  Where  a  man  by  the  name  of  Withers  lives  V 

"  Yes ;  but  your  grandfather,  Mr.  Edgar  Percival,  was  alive 
then,  and  Withers  was  his  steward." 

■'  Mr.  Edgar  l'ercival  was  my  grandfather,  then  f 

"As  truly  as  you  are  a  living  man." 

"Arc  you  the  only  one  that  knows  it '." 

"  There  arc  others  who  suspect,  or  I  might  rather  say,  are  satis- 
fied in  their  own  minds  who  you  are  ;  but  there  are  some  circum- 
stances unknown  to  any  one  except  myself.  Even  Withers  is 
ignorant  of  some  of  them,  and  they  will  go  further  towards  prov- 
ing your  identity  than  any  of  the  rest.  As  I  have  already  said, 
when  the  right  time  comes,  proof  will  not  be  wanting." 
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"As  I  am  the  person  most  interested,  you  surely  don't  irtend  to 
keep  me  in  suspense.  Having  exeitcd  my  curiosity,  you  should 
gratify  it." 

"  It  may  be  as  well.  I  thought  to  defer  it  awhile,  lest  by  the 
impatience  natural  to  the  young,  you  might  mar  the  good  fortune 
which  I  hope  is  in  store  for  you.  Life  is  uncertain,  and  I  may  not 
have  another  opportunity.  There  was  one  who  knew  as  much  as 
I  do,  but  his  lips  now  have  that  seal  of  silence  on  them  which  will 
ever  remain  unbroken." 

"  Who  was  it  V 

"A  bad  man,  though  not  so  bad  as  his  employer." 
"And  his  employer  was  Withers  V 

"  Yes.  There  was  another — old  Elsie — who  had  some  faint 
knowledge  of  what  took  place,  but  Withers  browbeat  and  threat- 
ened her  so,  that  if  she  had  had  any  inclination  to  speak  of  it,  she 
wouldn't  have  dared  to.  After  her  mind  became  disordered,  she 
used  occasionally  to  say  something  to  me  about  it,  but  what  little 
truth  there  was  in  what  she  told,  was  mixed  up  with  a  great  many 
wild  imaginations  of  her  own.  I  was  to  have  been  married  to 
Withers,  but  he  broke  his  solemn  troth-plight,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  restoring  you  to  your  rights,  and  of  exposing  his  guilt, 
as  you  shall  hear. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you — it  does  to  me  now, — but  I  liked 
him  then,  and  when  he  said  to  me  that  if  ever  he  married,  it  would 
be  some  one  richer  and  higher  than  I  was,  his  words  fell  on  my 
heart  like  a  heavy  blow.  After  he  left  me,  I  went  and  sought  a 
solitary  place  in  the  woods,  for  I  thought  I  could  neither  bear  to 
be  seen  nor  sec  any  one.  The  spot  was  just  back  of  Elsie's  cot- 
tage, and  so  walled  in  by  trees  and  tangled  vines  that  I  was  per- 
fectly screened  from  view,  though  I  could  easily  sec  what  was 
passing  without. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  there,  it  might  have  been 
only  a  few  minutes,  or  it  might  have  been  hours,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  coming  along  the  path  which  led  to  Elsie's  cottage.  I 
knew  those  steps,  though  they  were  so  soft  as  to  be  hardly  audible. 
I  looked  through  an  opening  among  the  leaves,  and  saw  Withers 
as  he  turned  the  bend  of  the  path  which  led  directly  to  the  door. 
The  windows  were  open,  and  by  creeping  as  near  to  the  house  as 
I  could,  still  keeping  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  vines,  I 
could  hear  all  that  was  said.  He  spoke  to  the  old  lady  more 
pleasantly  than  usHal,  and  told  her  that  he  wanted  her  to  send  for 
Anstis.  He  had  previously  taken  her  close  to  a  window  at  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  where  I 
was  concealed.  This  was  to  prevent  the  girl  Elsie  called  her 
granddaughter  from  hearing  what  he  said. 

" '  Anstis,'  said  he,  '  is  in  the  little  glade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
wood,  where  she  goes  every  pleasant  day  with  the  child.  He  is 
asleep  now,  and  as  I've  already  said,  you  must  send  for  her  to 
come  here.' 

" '  I  don't  suppose  she  will  come,  if  I  do,'  said  Elsie. 
" '  Tell  the  girl  to  say  to  her  you  are  sick — dying,  you  are 
afraid.' 

"  She  dared  not  refuse  to  do  as  he  bid  her.  She  sent  the  girl, 
who  was  much  frightened,  for  she  really  thought  that  she  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  might  even  be  dying.  I  didn't  wait  for 
her  to  return,  but  by  a  path  less  direct  than  the  one  she  had  taken, 
hastened  to  the  glade.  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  Withers  enter  it. 
Anstis  had  gone.  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  her  and  the  girl,  as 
they  hurried  towards  the  cottage.  The  child  still  slept.  Withers 
took  him  in  his  arms,  and  then  crept  along  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  till  he  reached  the  river.  I  had  so  managed  as  to  keep 
within  short  distance  of  him,  and  when  he  stopped  at  the  side  of 
the  river,  I  crept  still  nearer.  He  gave  a  low  whistle,  when  a 
small  boat  shot  out  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  overhanging 
rock.  There  was  no  oue  in  it,  except  a  coarse-looking,  ill-dressed 
man.  Withers  handed  him  the  child,  after  taking  off  his  little 
blue  cap,  and  then  tossed  something  into  the  boat. 

"  '  There's  your  reward,'  said  Withers. 

"'  How  do  I  know  but  what  you've  cheated  me1?'  said  the  man. 

" '  Because  you  know  I  aint  a  fool,'  replied  Withers.  '  Don't 
forget  that  he  is  to  be  lost  overboard.  It  mustn't  be  very  near  the 
shore,  though,  for  I've  heard  it  said  a  young  one  like  him  can 
swim  like  a  duck.' 

"The  man  promised,  and  Withers  turned  away  and  plunged 
into  the  woods. 

"  While  witnessing  all  this,  I  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  some  horrible  dream.  Apparently,  I  had  lost  the  power  of 
volition,  and  a  heavy  weight  seemed  to  be  placed  on  my  head, 
crushing  me  to  the  earth.  When  Withers  was  out  of  sight,  I 
remember  of  thinking  that  I  would  go  and  tell  Mr.  Percival,  the 
(grandfather  of  the  child,  all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard.  What 
happened  to  me  afterward,  I  never  fully  knew.  When  I  awoke 
from  what  I  imagined  had  been  a  few  hours'  sleep,  1  was  told  that 
1  had  been  dangerously  ill  of  a  brain  fever  for  a  long  time. 

"As  the  light  of  the  past  by  degrees  entered  my  mind,  I  recalled 
the  incidents  which  I  have  now  related  to  you.  Subsequently, 
when  it  was  thought  safe  to  let  me  know  the  truth,  I  was  told  that 
for  many  months  my  reason  was  entirely  gone.  Much  had  taken 
place  during  the  interval.  Your  grandfather  had  died,  and  given 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  Withers,  unconditionally,  it  was  then 
said,  though  afterward  this  was  found  not  to  be  true." 
I  "And  did  you  mention  what  you  had  seen  to  any  one  V 
I  "  Yes,  but  those  I  told  it  to  shook  their  heads  and  whispered  to 
bach  other  that  my  mind  was  not  yet  exactly  right.  I  thought 
lyou  were  dead,  and  as  I  found  that  no  one  believed  what  I  said,  I 
let  the  matter  rest.  About  two  years  after  my  health  was  restored, 
I  fell  in  with  a  cousin  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Hendrick  Rich- 
mond  He  had  a  child  with  him,  who  at  once  attracted  my  atten- 
tion from  his  strong  resemblance  to  the  Percival  family.  I  asked 
him  many  questions  concerning  the  boy,  in  answer  to  which  he 


told  me  that  between  two  and  three  years  previously,  just  as  he 
was  ready  to  start  on  a  fishing  voyage,  a  man  came  aboard  the 
vessel  with  a  child  who  appeared  to  be  two  or  three  years  old, 
whom  he  pretended  he  found  by  the  shore  of  the  river.  Nobody 
would  own  him,  he  said,  and  he  begged  Richmond  to  take  him  to 
sea  with  him.  He  didn't  believe  the  man's  story,  but  he  thought 
he  was  no  person  to  have  the  care  of  a  child,  and  the  boy  was  so 
handsome  and  appeared  so  well  pleased  when  he  took  him  on  his 
knee  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  that  he  told  the  man  he  might 
leave  him. 

"  I  didn't  tell  my  cousin  that  I  believed  I  knew  who  the  boy 
was,  for  then,  as  I  thought  that  you  could  hold  none  of  the  pro- 
perty Mr.  Percival  had  left,  I  supposed  you  would  be  better  off  to 
remain  with  him.  I  feared,  too,  that  your  life  might  not  be  safe, 
if  Withers  found  that  his  evil  intentions  towards  you  had  been 
frustrated.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  you  can  vindicate 
your  own  rights.  Whenever  you  need  it,  the  testimony  of  the 
man  employed  by  Withers  to  put  you  out  of  the  way,  may  be  had. 
It  was  written  by  a  man  procured  for  the  purpose,  at  his  earnest 
request,  and  signed  by  him  a  few  hours  before  he  died.  Christina 
Burman  was  present,  and  witnessed  it.  It  is  now  in  her  posses- 
sion. What  more  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  learn,  that  will 
show." 

"And  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  valuable  information  V 
said  Wilton. 

"  My  name  is  Margaret  Hustan." 

"And  he,  whom  till  within  a  short  time  since  I  supposed  to  be 
my  father,  was  your  cousin  V 

"  Yes  ;  his  mother  and  mine  were  sisters." 

Wilton  rose  to  take  leave,  but  as  she  had  busied  herself  in  pre- 
paring breakfast  while  relating  her  story,  she  now  so  earnestly  in- 
vited him  to  stay  and  partake  of  it,  that  he  could  not  well  refuse. 

As  he  had,  the  evening  previous,  in  expectation  of  leaving  be- 
fore breakfast,  paid  his  bill  at  the  tavern,  he  decided  not  to  wait 
for  the  afternoon  coach,  but  to  proceed  on  foot  as  far  as  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  college  friend.  He,  therefore,  wrote  a  note  to  the 
landlord,  which  Margaret  said  she  should  have  opportunity  to 
send,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  requesting  him  to  forward  his 
baggage. 

On  reaching  the  residence  of  his  friend,  he  found  him  preparing 
for  a  journey  on  horseback,  and  as  Wilton's  route  lay  in  the  same 
direction  as  his,  he  offered  to  furnish  him  with  a  horse  for  the  sake 
of  his  company.  Thus,  by  a  scries  of  unforeseen  incidents,  he  was 
prevented  from  continuing  his  journey  by  the  public  conveyance, 
as  he  had  expected,  though  subsequently,  when  those  circum- 
stances transpired,  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  money  con- 
fided to  his  care,  a  very  different  reason  was  naturally  assigned 
for  his  changing  his  mode  of  travel. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TWO  PERSONS  TROUBLESOME  TO  WITHERS  DISPOSED  OF. 

Maxon  did  not  meet  Withers  according  to  agreement,  to  deliv- 
er to  him  the  papers  he  had  received  from  Wilton.  When  he  found 
that  Withers  had  intended  to  deceive  him,  the  anger  attending  this 
discovery  made  him  determine  to  appropriate  at  least  one  of  the 
fifty  dollar  notes  to  his  own  use,  in  a  way  most  gratifying  to  his 
tastes.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  a  little 
hostelry,  where  he  was  pretty  sore  to  meet  some  of  his  boon  com- 
panions. 

Though,  to  appearance,  it  was  the  same  as  other  second  class 
wayside  inns,  Maxon  knew  that,  besides  the  little  bar-room  with 
its  sanded  floor,  there  was  a  comparatively  large,  and  in  his  opin- 
ion, splendidly  furnished  apartment,  where  he  could  indulge  in  the 
excitement  of  the  gaming-table,  and  in  the  choice  wines  and  bran- 
dy provided  by  the  host,  who  could  change  him  a  fifty  or  even 
a  hundred  dollar  note,  and  would  ask  no  questions.  Withers,  he 
knew,  would  not  dare  to  openly  call  him  to  account,  as  it  would 
implicate  himself.  He  could  not  sec  that  there  was  much  danger 
of  detection,  and  there  probably  would  not  have  been,  had  not 
Mr.  Ritson  placed  private  marks  on  the  bills.  When  Withers 
first  became  aware  that  Maxon  had  made  free  with  some  of  the 
money,  he  was  much  alarmed,  till  he  found  that,  as  yet,  the  sus- 
picion of  Mr.  Ritson  was  excited  against  no  one  except  Wilton 
Richmond. 

"  This  Richmond  has  done  me  one  or  two  shrewd  turns,"  said 
Withers,  when  speaking  to  Mr.  Ritson  on  the  subject,  "and  if  you 
will  leave  this  matter  to  me,  I  will  engage  that  every  dollar  of  the 
money  shall  be  refunded.  When  this  is  accomplished,  you  can 
proceed  against  the  culprit  as  you  think  honor  and  justice  demand, 
but  at  present  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  matter 
close,  or  he  will  steal  a  march  on  us,  and  find  sale  quarters  in  the 
British  camp." 

This  and  more  was  said  in  such  a  plausible  way,  Mr.  Ritson 
was  persuaded  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  remain  quiet, 
as  Withers  recommended.  He  also  undertook  to  caution  Mr. 
Mercer  against  spreading  the  affair  abroad,  lest  Wilton,  as  With- 
ers had  said,  should  take  alarm  and  steal  a  march  upon  them. 

When  Withers  left  Bessie  Hamlen,  it  was  with  the  determina- 
tion to  give  himself  no  rest  till  he  had  found  Maxon.  Until  he 
did  find  him,  he  felt  that  his  situation  was  little  better  than  that  of 
Damocles,  when  sitting  at  the  feast  with  a  sword  suspended  above 
him  by  a  single  hair.  He  did  not  dure  make  any  inquiries  for  him, 
but  he  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  tolerably  well  convinced  that 
the  temptation  to  return  to  his  favorite  haunt  would  be  too  strong 
to  be  long  resisted.  After  a  little  reflection,  he  decided  to  go 
directly  thither,  and  if  he  did  not  find  him,  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  landlord  to  send  him  word  the  moment  he  came. 

The  inn  was  situated  on  a  lonely,  unfrequented  road,  no  habita- 
tion of  any  description  being  nearer  than  half  a  dozen  miles.  Ho 


was  still  full  four  miles  distant,  when  he  saw,  a  little  ahead  of 
him,  a  man,  who,  like  himself,  was  travelling  on  horseback.  It 
was  beginning  to  be  quite  dusk,  so  that  he  could  not  see  him  dis- 
tinctly, though  there  was  something  in  his  general  appearance 
which  made  him  think  it  must  be  Maxon.  He  quickened  his  pace, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  overtook  him. 

"  Well,  sir,  I've  found  you  at  last,"  said  he,  riding  up  close 
to  his  side 

"And  you'd  have  found  me  before,  I  reckon,  if  you'd  happened 
to  come  where  I  was." 

"I  went  where  you  promised  to  be.     How  did  you  dare  to 

deceive  me  V 

"  I  think  I  can  ask  you  the  same  question  and  with  a  better 
grace.  By  what  you  told  me,  I  believed  I  was  to  receive  from 
Wilton  Richmond  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  roll  of  papers, 
not  worth  a  red  cent  to  any  one  but  the  owner,  and  if  Captain 
Richmond  had  been  as  mean  and  underhanded  as  you  are,  I 
shouldn't  have  known  to  the  contrary,  but  he  knew  what  was  due 
from  one  gentleman  to  another." 

"We  will  discuss  that  question  some  other  time,  if  you  please. 
What  I  wish  to  know  now  is,  how  much  you  have  spent  of  what 
you  received  from  him." 

"A  mere  trifle  :  five  hundred  dollars,  lacking  a  few  odd  shil- 
lings, in  the  whole." 

"And  you  have  the  rest  with  you  ?" 

"  Every  dollar  of  it,  safe  as  a  thief  in  a  mill." 

"  You  may  just  hand  it  over  to  me  now,  if  you  please." 

"And  supposing  I  don't  please  V 

"  Now,  Maxon,  what  is  the  use  in  supposing  any  such  thing  t 
You  know  if  you  should  keep  it,  you  would  be  no  better  off  at  the 
year's  end." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  for  I  should  have  had  my  money's 
worth  in  good  cheer.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  go  halves 
with  you." 

"  Come,  no  more  of  this  foolery ;  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  it." 

"  For  my  part,  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  I've  as 
good  a  right  to  the  money  as  you  have,  and  better,  too,  as  to  that 
matter,  for  the  risk  in  getting  it  all  fell  on  me.  My  offer  is  a  fair 
one,  and  you  may  accept  it  or  not,  just  as  you  please." 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  the  whole  affair  will  come  to  light,  if 
the  money  isn't  forthcoming?" 

"  Well,  if  it  does,  I  shall  stand  as  good  a  chance  as  you,  I 
reckon,  and  a  little  better." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  keep  the  money;  I  shall  restore  it." 

"  That  uoitld  be  bright." 

"  You  supposed  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  money  that  I  en- 
gaged in  this  business  V 

"  Why,  at  first,  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  little  petty  piece  of  malice 
against  Richmond  or  Mercer,  but  when  I  found  what  a  large  sum 
of  money  you  expected  to  get  into  your  hands,  I  changed  my 
mind." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  consequences  will  be,  if  you  persist  in 
keeping  the  money  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  it." 

"  Can  I  say  nothing  that  will  persuade  you  ?  Are  you  deter- 
mined not  to  listen  to  reason  t" 

"  Listen  to  reason  yourself.  I  have  got  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  sewed  up  in  this  neckerchief — " 

"  Which  will  soon  be  exchanged  for  a  hempen  collar,  if  you  go 
on  in  this  reckless  way." 

"  I'll  give  you  one  half  of  it,  and  when  we  get  to  Crawson's, 
I'll  stake  my  half  against  yours,  and  play  any  game  you  choose." 

"  I  am  no  gamester,  and  besides,  to  be  seen  at  Crawson's  would 
be  staking  my  reputation  as  well  as  the  money." 

"  If  the  reputation  was  mine,  I  shouldn't  consider  it  worth  the 
snap  of  my  finger." 

"  You  wont  give  me  the  money  1" 

"  Not  on  any  other  condition  than  the  one  I've  named." 
"  I  bid  you  a  good-evening,  then." 

"  But  now  that  you  are  within  two  miles  of  Crawson's,  you 
surely  wont  turn  back  ?  I  bear  no  malice  against  you,  Withers,  if 
you  do  refuse  my  offer,  and  if  you'll  go  and  spend  a  few  hours 
there,  you  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drinking  as  much  wine  as 
you  please,  and  at  my  expense." 

"I  want  none  of  your  wine,"  he  replied;  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
wheeled  round  his  horse  towards  the  opposite  direction. 

"I'll  go  slowly,"  said  Maxon,  "so  if  you  change  your  mind, 
you  can  soon  overtake  me.  But  go  or  come,  remember  I  lay  up 
no  malice  against  you.    I  never  hoard  malice  nor  money." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Withers  again  turned  his  horse  in  the 
direction  of  Crawson's,  with  a  loaded  pistol  ready  in  his  hand. 
Maxon,  as  he  had  promised,  was  proceeding  slowly. 

"  The  fool  has  forced  me  to  this  !"  muttered  Withers,  between 
his  shut  teeth,  as  he  raised  his  pistol  and  took  deliberate  aim  at 
the  unsuspecting  man's  head. 

Maxon's  horse,  frightened  at  the  report  of  the  pistol,  plunged 
madly  forward,  while  his  rider,  after  reeling  a  moment  in  the  sad- 
dle, fell,  though  with  a  convulsive  grasp  he  still  retained  his  hold 
of  the  bridle.  Withers,  who,  the  instant  he  fired  the  pistol,  dis- 
mounted, ready  to  secure  the  money,  stood  watching,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  him  released.  But  this  did  not  seem  likely 
to  happen  as  soon  as  he  had  anticipated,  and  remounting  his  horse, 
he  determined,  as  long  as  he  considered  it  safe  to  do  so,  to  follo^y 
in  the  wake  of  the  terrified  animal.  But  still,  through  tho  deep- 
ening shadows  of  twilight,  he  could  see  by  the  light-colored  cloth; 
ing  of  his  victim  that  he  was  still  dragged  along  by  the  side  of  his 
horse.  A  glimpse  of  Crawson's  tavern,  though  still  half  a  niilu 
distant,  could  now  be  seen  through  the  trees.  He  dared  go  no, 
further.    Already,  as  he  feared,  he  hud  ventured  too  fur.  Hp 
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stopped  his  horse  and  peered  uneasily  nround  through  the  thicken- 
ing gloom,  half  expecting  to  see  some  one  start  up  from  behind  a 
rock  or  hush,  and  accuse  him  of  the  crime  he  had  just  committed. 
But  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything.  The  hush  of  evening  had 
fallen  on  all  around,  unbroken  save  by  the  clattering  hoofs  of  the 
flying  steed,  already  growing  faint  in  the  distance.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment  that  he  stopped,  and  then  turning,  he  urged  his 
horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  till  he  came  to  a  cross-road  which 
led  to  the  more  frequented  highway. 

Meanwhile,  Maxon's  horse  dashed  wildly  on  rill  he  arrived  at 
Crawson's,  where,  giving  a  plunge  towards  the  stable-door,  he 
stopped  short,  quivering  in  every  limb.  The  landlord  and  several 
others  stood  watching  in  front  of  the  inn,  for  they  knew,  while  the 
horse  was  yet  at  some  distance,  that  no  animal  under  the  control 
of  bit  and  bridle,  would  rush  onward  at  such  headlong  speed. 

The  next  moment,  a  traveller  on  horseback  arrived  from  the 
opposite  direction,  who,  springing  to  the  ground,  joined  Crawson 
and  the  others,  who  were  already  gathered  rotiud  the  terrified  and 
panting  steed  standing  at  the  stable-door. 

"  It  is  Rube  Maxon's  horse,"  said  the  hostler.  "  1  can  see  well 
enough  to  tell  that,  if  it  is  getting  dark." 

"And  this  is  Maxon  himself,  I  believe,"  said  Crawson,  who, 
turning  to  a  stable  boy,  ordered  him  to  bring  a  light. 

"  There's  one  already  here,"  said  a  man,  who  had  reached  in  at 
an  open  window  and  taken  a  lamp  from  a  table  that  stood  near. 

"  Yes — it  is  Maxon,"  said  the  landlord,  taking  the  light  and 
holding  it  so  as  to  fall  on  the  ghastly  face.  "  His  horse  must  have 
thrown  him.  and  he  supposed  that  by  holding  on  to  the  bridle  he 
could  succeed  in  stopping  him." 

The  traveller  just  arrived,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Ritson, 
bent  down  and  with  some  difficulty  released  the  bridle  from  the 
grasp  of  the  hand,  already  beginning  to  be  cold  and  rigid.  It  was 
not  till  he  had  been  carried  into  the  house  that  it  was  found  he  was 
shot  through  the  head. 

"  Whoever  did  this  meant  to  rifle  his  pockets,"  said  Crawson, 
"  but  I  reckon  they  wouldn't  'ave  found  much  of  anything,"  he 
quickly  added. 

A  coroner's  inquest  was  held,  Mr.  llitson  and  others,  who  had, 
in  passing,  been  attracted  by  the  stir  and  bustle,  composing  the 
jury.  During  such  examination  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  render  a  correct  verdict,  the  forged  letter  and  the  receipt  signed 
"John  Smith  "  was  found  in  one  of  his  pockets,  together  with  a 
purse  containing  a  few  shillings  in  silver  and  copper  coin. 

"There  must  be  more  money  than  this  somewhere  about  his 
person,"  said  Mr.  Ritson,  after  examining  the  letter  and  receipt. 

Diligent  search  was  therefore  made,  and  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  as  Maxon  had  lold  Withers,  were  found  sewed  in  his 
neckerchief,  which  was  readily  identified  by  Mr.  Ritson,  as  the 
6ame  he  had  confided  to  the  care  of  Wilton  Richmond.  This,  in 
Mr.  Ritson's  mind,  fully  exonerated  Wilton  from  the  foul  charge 
which  Withers,  without  appearing  to  do  so,  had  labored  to  fasten 
upon  him. 

This  malicious  scheme  of  Withers  had  now  arrived  at  that  point 
where  all  might  be  lost  by  a  few  minutes'  delay ;  and  though  bur- 
dened with  the  guilt  of  his  recent  crime,  he  hastened  to  seek  the 
commander  (General  Cockburn)  of  the  powerful  squadron  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  two  hours  he  was  in  the  cabin  with  him, 
"  whose  name  will  ever  be  considered  a  stain  among  the  officers  of 
his  country."    The  two  had  already  met  several  times. 

"How  do  you  prosper,  Withers  I"  asked  he,  when  they  were 
left  by  themselves. 

"I've  had  ill-luck,  and  a  plenty  of  it." 

"  This  Captain  Richmond  you  spoke  to  me  about — what  of 
him  ?" 

"  He  must  be  aboard  one  of  your  vessels  before  morning,  or  all 
my  labor  will  prove  to  have  been  worse  than  in  vain." 

"  It  isn't  my  fault  that  he  wasn't  aboard  one  of  'em  a  week 
ago"  . 

"  Stratagem  must  be  resorted  to;  there's  no  other  way." 

"  Well,  you  may  plan,  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  the  means 
to  put  your  plans  into  execution.  Rut  first,  you  may  as  well  put 
your  name  to  this  bond." 

"  The  sum  you  demand  is  a  heavy  one." 

"  Nothing  more  than  a  fair  percentage  on  what  your  estate  is 
valued  at,  which  is  much  better  for  you  than  for  the  heir  to  step 
in  and  claim  the  whole.  You  know  where  he  is  to  be  found,  I 
suppose." 

"Yes;  so  far  I  am  fortunate.  He  isn't  over  two  or  three  miles 
from  here." 

'*  Isn't  there  some  way  to  entice  him  to  the  shore  near  here — to 
meet  some  friend,  for  instance  !  If  that  can  be  accomplished,  a 
boat  and  two  or  three  stout  men  will  be  all  that's  necessary  to 
place  him  in  such  snug  quarters  that  he  wont  be  likely  to  be  in 
your  way  again  very  soon.  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  him 
here  V 

"  It  might  be  done  in  two  hours,  or  less,  if  he  should  prove  to 
be  manageable." 

"  Two  or  four  will  make  no  difference,  if  it  can  only  be  done 
under  cover  of  night.  Here's  the  bond  I  spoke  of.  You  may  not 
have  another  so  good  a  chance  to  sign  it.  It  can  do  you  no  harm, 
you  know,  for  I  can  claim  nothing  unless  I  come  up  to  my  part  of 
the  agreement." 

"  I'm  aware  of  that." 

"  Why,  Withers,  how  pale  you  arc !  I  didn't  notice  it  till  you 
came  forward  into  the  light.  And  your  hand  shakes  like  an  aspen. 
What  has  happened  !" 

"Nothing — but  I  don't  feel  quite  well.  I'm  fatigued,  and 
haven't  slept  well  for  two  or  three  nights." 

Something  like  an  hour  after  this  colloquy,  Wilton  Richmond 
was  roused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer 


door  of  the  house  where,  as  Withers  had  previously  ascertained, 
he  intended  to  spend  the  night.  Wilton  raised  the  sash  and  in- 
quired who  was  there. 

"A  messenger  from  Mr.  Grosvcnor  to  Captain  Richmond,"  »as 
the  reply. 

"  You  may  deliver  the  message  to  me,  then.    My  name  is 
Richmond." 

"  Mr.  Grosvcnor  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  wishes  you  to 
come  to  him.    He  is  about  two  miles  below  here." 
"What  accident  has  he  met  with  '." 

"  I  haven't  heard  the  particulars,  but  he  was  thrown  from  a 
carriage.    There  was  a  lady  with  him,  but  she  was  not  injured." 

Wilton  knew  that  Mrs.  Hamlen  had  taken  the  opportunity  to 
go  some  distance  from  home,  where  her  presence  was  required  on 
account  of  some  business  connected  with  her  hue  husband's  affairs, 
while  Mr.  Grosvcnor  and  his  daughter  were  at  her  house,  that  she 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  protection  and  counsel.  Hence  the 
answer  to  his  question  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  without 
any  unnecessary  delay,  he  prepared  to  accompany  the  messenger. 
The  distance  being  short,  he  thought  he  should  probably  be  able 
to  return  early  in  the  morning,  and  finding  that  no  one  except 
himself  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed, be  left  the  house  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  Finding  a  horse  hail  been  sent  for  him, 
he  suffered  his  own  to  remain  in  the  stable.  They  had  proceeded 
about  two  miles,  when  the  man  with  him  rejned  in  his  horse. 

"  We  must  leave  our  horses  here,"  said  he,  "  and  cross  this 
creek." 

•'  Why  i"  demanded  Wilton. 

"  Because,  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  shore,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  go  half  a  dozen  miles,  while  it  will  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  clip  across  this  narrow  creek." 

Wilton  could  discern  a  house  on  the  opposite  shore,  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  which  shone  a  light,  and  Concluded  that  it  was 
there  he  should  find  Mr.  Grosvcnor.  Without  saying  anything 
more,  he  Stepped  into  the  boat,  in  which  were  two  men,  who  were, 
as  he  was  told,  to  convey  him  across.  The  messenger  followed 
him,  first  telling  a  boy  who  stood  near  to  take  care  of  the  horses. 
Not  a  word  was  said,  and  the  men  commenced  pulling  hard  at  the 
oars.  Wilton,  unsuspicious  of  any  fraud,  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  gave  himself  up  to  his  own  thoughts.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  they  must  have  nearly  reached  the  opposite 
shore.  He  looked  Bp,  and  found  that  they  had  struck  out  into 
the  broad  waters  of  the  bay,  and  were  already  alongside  of  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  British  flotilla. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  !"  he  inquired,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"You'll  have  plenty  of  time  before  morning  to  find  that  out," 
was  the  gruff  reply. 

Something  like  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind,  but  he  knew 
that  to  remonstrate  would  be  alike  foolish  and  futile.  Bitterly 
upbraiding  himself  with  his  carelessness,  as  well  as  credulity — for 
he  had  neglected  even  to  take  his  pistols  with  him, — he  submitted 
to  his  fate,  and  stepped  aboard  the  vessel. 

The  following  morning,  there  was  a  story  afloat,  which,  before 
evening,  was  known  far  and  wide,  that  Wilton  Richmond,  after 
shooting  a  man  by  the  name  of  Maxon  through  the  head,  who  un- 
doubtedly had  been  his  accomplice  in  an  affair  relative  to  the  em- 
bezzlement of  certain  funds  belonging  to  government,  had,  as  was 
supposed,  sought  safety  among  the  enemy,  a  person  answering  to 
his  description  having  been  seen,  as  it  was  said,  riding  at  furious 
speed,  late  in  the  evening,  in  the  direction  of  the  British  camp. 

The  intelligence  carried  sorrow  and  dismay  into  the  abode  of 
Mrs.  Hamlen,  and  revived  in  full  force  those  doubts  of  his  integri- 
ty and  patriotism  entertained  by  herself,  Mr.  Grosvcnor  and  Edith. 
Bessie  alone  refused  to  believe  anything  which  could  criminate 
him,  though  this  did  not  detract  from  her  anxiety  for  his  safety. 
In  another  piece  of  intelligence  received  shortly  afterward,  there 
was  comfort.  Withers  was  so  unwell  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
room,  and  Bessie  was,  therefore,  for  the  present  relieved  from  the 
hourly  apprehension  of  being  molested  by  him. 

It  had  been  decided  that  Edith  should  remain  with  her  aunt  and 
cousin  the  remainder  of  autumn,  if  not  the  coming  winter;  for 
now  that  a  large  naval  force  was  on  Lake  Chaniplain,  her  father, 
who  was  obliged  to  be  absent  much  of  the  time,  did  not  think  it 
prudent  for  her  to  return  home  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

A  number  of  weeks  after  Wilton  Richmond  disappeared,  Ham- 
mett  sought  an  interview  with  Bessie.  He  had,  he  informed  her, 
just  parted  with  Harefoot,  the  young  Indian,  who  told  him  that 
Captain  Richmond  was  not  at  the  British  camp,  as  had  been  re- 
ported, but  that  he  had  by  stratagem  been  conveyed  aboard  one  of 
the  vessels  of  the  British  flotilla  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  that  he 
was  on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity  to  escape,  which,  he 
thought,  he  should  before  long  be  able  to  effect.  This  was  all  that 
Haminett  had  learned,  yet  it  was  enough  to  lighten  the  burthen  of 
anxiety  and  suspense,  which  had  so  long  weighed  down  her  spirits. 

ICONCI.LDED  NEXT  WXBK.l 


THE  TWINKLING  OF  THE  STARS. 

According  to  M.  Arago,  astronomers  and  others  have  failed  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  twinkling  of  stars  on 
account  of  their  failure  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  term 
scintillation.  He  aihrms  then,  that,  in  so  far  as  naked-eyo  observ- 
ers of  the  heavens  are  concerned,  scintillation,  or  twinkling,  con- 
sists in  very  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  brightness  of  the  stars. 
These  changes  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  variations  of 
color  aud  certain  secondary  effects,  which  are  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  every  increase  or  diminution  of  brightness ;  such  as 
considerable  alterations  in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars, 
and  in  the  length  of  the  diverging  rays,  which  appear  to  issue  in 
different  directions  from  their  centres.  It  has  been  remarked  from 
a  very  early  age  that  the  phenomenon  of  twinkling  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  color.  It  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  Barakeach, 
given  By  the  Arabians  to  the  star  Sirius,  signities  the  star  of  a 
thousand  colors.    M.  Arago  also  asserts  that  the  planets  twinkle. 


MARTIN  LUTHER. 

A  coarse,  rugged,  plebeian  face  it  was,  with  great  crags  of  cheek 
hones — a  wild  amount  of  passionate  energy  and  appetite!  But  in 
hi-  dark  eyes  were  floods  of  sorrow,  and  deepest  melancholy, 
-Mil-Hi.  ss  and  mystery  were  all  there.  And  often  did  they  seem 
to  meet  in  Luther  the  very  opposite  poles  in  a  man's  character. 
He,  for  example,  of  whom  RiehtCT  had  said  that  his  words  were 
half  battles,  he,  when  he  first  began  to  preach,  suffered  unheard  of 
agony. 

"  O,  Dr.  Staupilz,"  said  he,  to  the  vicar-general  of  his  order, 
"  I  cannot  do  it.    I  shall  die  in  three  months.    Indeed,  I  cannot 

do  it." 

Dr.  Staupitz,  a  wise  and  considerate  man,  said,  upon  this : 
"Well,  Sir  Martin,  if  yon  must  die,  you  mnst;  but  remember 
that  they  need  good  heads  up  yonder,  too.  So  preach,  man,  preach, 
and  then  live  or  die,  as  it  happens." 

So  Luther  preached,  and  lived,  and  he  became,  indeed,  one  great 
whirlwind  of  energy,  to  work  without  resting  in  this  world  ;  and 
also  before  he  died,  he  wrote  very  many  books — books  in  which 
the  true  man  was — lor  in  the  midst  of  all  they  denounced  and 
cursed,  what  touches  of  tenderness  lay!  Look  at  the  table-talk, 
fur  example.  We  see  in  it  a  little  bird,  having  alighted  at  sunset 
on  a  bough  of  a  tree  that  grew  in  Luther's  garden. 

Luther  looked  up  at  it  and  said  :  "  That  little  bird,  how  it  cowers 
down  its  wings,  sleeps  there  so  still  and  fearless,  though  over  it 
are  the  infinite  starry  spaces,  and  the  great,  blue  depths  of  immen- 
sity! Yet  it  fears  not — it  is  at  home.  The  God  that  made  it  too 
is  there!"  The  same  gentle  spirit  of  lyrical  admiration  is  in  other 
passages  of  his  books.  Coming  home  from  Lcipsic  in  the  autumn 
season,  he  breaks  forth  in  living  wonder  at  the  fields  of  core. 
"  llow  it  stands  there,"  he  says,  "erect  on  its  beautiful  taper  stem, 
and  bending  its  beautiful  golden  head  in  it — the  I. read  of  man  sent 
to  him  yet  another  year !"  Such  thoughts  as  these  aie  as  little 
windows,  through  which  we  gaze  into  the  interior  of  the  serene 
depths  of  Martin  Luther's  soul,  and  see  visible,  across  its  tempests 
and  clouds,  a  whole  heaven  of  light  and  love.  He  might  have 
painted,  he  might  have  sung — could  have  been  beautiful  like  Ra- 
phael, great  like  Michael  Angelo.  As  it  was,  the  streams  of  ener- 
gy and  modesty  met  in  his  active  spirit.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  all 
men  of  his  genius,  one  quality  strongly  develop! d  might  force  out 
other  qualities.  Here  was  Luther  a  savage  kind  of  a  man,  as  peo- 
ple thought  him — a  wild  Oison  of  a  man — a  man  whose  speech 
was  ordinarily  a  wild  torrent  that  went  tearing  down  rocks  and 
trees — and  behold  him  speaking  like  a  wouiau  or  etiild ! — IttconU 
of  the  Great, 


THE  BITER  KIT. 

After  the  restoration  in  1814,  among  the  titled  followers  of  Na- 
poleon, who  were  the  most  anxious  to  obtain  employment  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XV11L,  none  showed  more  servility  aud  assiduity 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  than  Louche,  Due  d'Otraute.  He  at 
last  had  a  private  interview  with  the  king,  when  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  dedicate  his  lile  to  his  service.  Louis  replied:  "Yon 
have  occupied  under  Bonaparte  a  situation  of  great  trust,  which 
must  have  given  you  opportunities  of  knowing  everything  that 
passed,  and  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  men  in 
public  life,  which  could  not  easily  oc>.ur  to  others.  Were  I  to  de- 
cide on  attaching  iuu  to  my  person,  I  should  previously  expect 
that  you  would  frankly  inform  me  what  were  the  measures,  and 
who  were  the  men,  that  you  employed  in  those  days  to  obtain  your 
information.  1  do  not  allude  to  my  stuy  at  Verons,  or  at  Mittau; 
1  was  then  surrounded  by  numerous  adherents;  but  at  Hartwell, 
tor  instance, — wire  you  then  well  acquainted  with  what  passed 
under  my  roof?"  "  Yes,  sir;  every  day  the  motions  of  your  ma- 
jesty weie  made  known  to  me."  "Eh,  what! — surrouuded  as  I 
was  by  trusted  friends,  who  could  have  betrayed  ine  !  Who  thus 
abused  my  confidence  '  1  insist  on  your  naming  him  immediate- 
ly." "  Sire,  you  urge  me  to  say  w  hat  must  wound  your  majesty's 
heart."  "  Speak,  sir ;  kings  are  but  too  subject  to  be  deceived." 
"If  you  command  it,  sir,  1  must  own  that  I  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  Due  d'Aumont."  "  What !  De  l'ieune,  who  possessed 
my  entire  confidence  '.  I  must  acknowledge,"  added  the  king, 
w  ith  a  malicious  smile,  "  he  was  very  poor  ;  he  had  many  expea- 
scs,  and  living  is  very  dear  iu  England.  Well,  theu,  M.  Fouche, 
it  was  1  that  dictated  to  him  those  letters  w  hich  you  received  every 
week ;  anil  1  gave  up  to  him  twelve  thousand  out  of  the  eighteen 
thousand  francs  which  you  so  regularly  remitted  to  ohtaiu  an  ex- 
acfaccount  of  all  that  was  passing  iu  my  family. — llulifax  Seam, 


DUTCH  CUSTOMS. 
In  Brocck,  no  one  enters  a  house  by  the  front  door,  nor  is  any 
one  seen  at  the  front  window.  The  front  of  the  house  is  where 
the  best  "  parlors  "  are,  which  are  sacred  to  cleanliness  aud  soli- 
tude. Irving'  H  description  of  such  an  apartment  is  rigidly  true: — 
"  The  mistress  and  her  confidential  maid  visit  it  ouce  a  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  u  thorough  cleaning  and  putting  things  to 
rights,  always  taking  the  precaution  of  leaving  their  shoes  at  the 
door,  and  entering  devoutly  on  their  stocking  feet.  After  scrub- 
bing the  floor,  sprinkling  the  floor  with  fine  white  sand,  which  was 
curiously  stroked  into  angles,  aud  curves,  aud  rhomboids  ;  after 
washing  the  windows,  rubbing  aud  polishing  the  furniture,  and 
putting  a  new  bunch  of  evergreens  iu  the  fireplace,  the  window 
shutters  were  again  closed  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room  care- 
fully locked  up  till  the  revolution  of  time  brought  round  the  week- 
ly cleaning  day."  The  people  of  Broeek  always  enter  their  houses 
by  back  doors,  like  so  many  burglars  ;  and  to  msure  the  front  door 
from  unholy  approach,  the  steps  leading  to  it  are  removed,  never 
to  be  placed  there  but  when  three  great  occasions  open  the  mystic 
gate,  and  these  arc  births,  marriages  aud  funerals  ;  so  that  to  enter 
a  Dutchman's  house  by  that  way  is  indeed  an  "event." — Art 
Journal. 


STOIUI  Of  AN  ENGLISH  CASTLE. 
The  large  illustration  on  the  next  page  depicts  one  of  those  san- 
guinary episodes  in  the  civil  war  of  England  in  the  17th  century. 
A  parly  of  Puritans,  or  "  Koundheads,"  as  they  were  termed  by 
their  adversaries,  are  rushing  to  the  assault  of  a  castle  hold  out  by 
the  cavaliers  against  the  Commonwealth.  No  siege  artillery  is  on 
the  ground,  and  the  adventure  is  a  desperate  one,  to  be  decided  by 
endurance  and  valor.  From  the  battlements  and  from  the  loop- 
holes of  the  strong  towers,  a  close  tire  of  musketry  is  raining  down 
bullets  on  the  steel  head-pieces  and  iron  corslets  of  the  assailants, 
while  huge  rocks  are  precipitated  from  above,  falling  with  crushing 
weight.  Many  of  the  beai'  gers  have  already  fallen  ;  but  still  they 
press  onward  with  indomitable  valor.  They  have  planted  their 
ladders  against  the  curtain  flanked  by  the  square  towers  on  the 
right,  and  appear  determined  to  make  good  their  way  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  fortress.  Uuce  there,  those  terrible  swords,  wielded 
by  iron  hands,  will  sweep  away  opposition,  aud  the  flag  of  the 
Commonwealth  usurp  the  place  of  the  royal  banner  of  England 
on  the  "outer  wall."  The  desperation  of  battle  is  well  depicted 
iu  t  ,e  thronging  figures  of  this  startling  scene.  The  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  England,  like  all  civil  wars,  were  excessively 
sanguinary  and  productive  of  great  domestic  misery,  yet  still  uot 
d.s^raetd  by  atrocity,  like  the  civil  wars  of  France. 
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BALLOTJ'S  PICT01UAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  IJallous  Pictorial.] 
PRE  AM-THOIGMTS  OF  KATlli 

ST    DlAXntE    r'.f  RT0I9B. 

Tricksy,  gladsome  little  sprite — 
Laughing  wild  in  sheer  delight — 
l>an<  ing  ever,  morn  till  night — 

Dainty  little  fain- ! 
Clinging  curls  of  golden  brown 
Circling  round  thee — nature's  crown- 
Lips  so  rosy — eyes  so  brown — 

Long  may  thou  be  merry 

Kye  so  sparkling,  bright  and  gay, 
Scintillating  liquid  ray; 
Kren  in  thy  tricksy  play 

Genius  is  out-beaming; 
And  I  start,  and  thrill,  and  sigh, 
At  the  gleaming  of  thine  eye; 
Silently  I  seat  me  by, 

Of  the  future  dreaming. 

fJlance  I  at  my  life  of  old, 

Ere  my  heart  was  grown  so  cold; 

Kre  the  sorry  tale  was  told — 

Life  is  sad  and  weary ; 
Was  I  once  so  like  thee,  child  V 
Joyous?  gleesome?  glad  and  wild.' 
Smiling  Iwick  as  fancy  smiled — 

Like  thee — little  Katie?'' 

Life  was  lesson  hard  to  me — 
I  would  make  it  light  for  thee; 
I  would  rather  have  thee  be 

A  true,  loving  woman. 
Than  aspire  to  visions  high — 
Feed  the  lamp  and  burn  it  dry — 
Make  the  spirit  mount  the  sky — 

Scorning  all  that's  human  : 

So  I  bid  thee— fly  the  lyre .' 
Touch  it  not— it  burns  like  fire — 
Making  life  a  funeral  pyre — 

And  we're  not  long  merry. 
Surely— as  they  rly  the  bowl — 
Fly  the  lyre  .'  it  drains  the  soul ; 
Quirk  enough  thou'lt  win  the  goal, 

Daiuty  little  fairy ! 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  MAGICIAN'S  DOOM. 

BY  OIDDIKG8  II.  II ALLOC 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  Grand  Lama,  when 
Guiscard,  the  young  French  traveller,  made  his  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Belkar  in  Western  Tartary.  Turning  aside  into  a  by- 
street to  avoid  the  crowd  of  comers,  he  was  beset  by  two  Chinese 
runners,  whose  loud  invitations  to  the  "  world-renowned  inn  of 
Taledh,"  as  they  termed  it,  he  quickly  disappointed  by  taking 
refuge  in  an  ancient  but  respectable  looking  hotel  which  stood  near 
at  hand.  Its  master,  grave  and  portly,  and  wearing  a  turban  on 
his  bead,  met  him  in  the  middle  of  the  great  apartment  which 
served  the  fourfold  purpose  of  kitchen,  dining-hall,  reception-room 
and  sleeping  apartment. 

"  Welcome,  hadji,"  said  the  host.  "  Wilt  thou  place  thyself  on 
the  derven  till  the  repast  is  ready  *" 

The  derven,  as  it  is  termed  in  Western  Tartary,  is  a  raised  plat- 
form of  stone  or  brick,  lying  back  of,  and  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  ovens.  Here  the  better  sort  of  the  inn's  guests  sleep, 
eat  and  drink,  or  amuse  themselves  by  smoking  or  conversation. 
On  this  platform  was  soon  placed  a  repast  of  beef,  goat's  flesh  and 
curds,  with  soft  butter  and  other  accompaniments,  served  in  plat- 
ters of  coarse,  white  earthen.  As  the  guests  attacked  it  with  their 
fingers,  helped  by  spoons  of  mixed  metal,  they  kept  up  among 
themselves  a  running  discourse,  partly  jocose,  partly  serious,  of 
which  Guiscard  heard  but  now  and  then  a  word,  till  the  raised 
voice  of  a  greybeard  Tartar  overtopped  the  rest. 

"  O,  Hassan,"  he  said,  "  beware  lest  Azcf  himself  come  to  a 
hearing  of  thy  slander.  Surely  thou  art  aware  that  he  is  able,  if 
he  will,  to  return  thee  to  the  shape  which  was  thine  before  a  human 
form  was  bestowed  upon  thee.  Alas,  if  the  magician  overheard 
thee,  thou  wilt  immediately  become  an  ape  once  more!" 

Guiscard's  attention  was  fully  aroused  by  the  name  of  Azef, 
whose  reputation  as  a  performer  of  magic  feats  had  already  excit- 
ed his  curiosity.  In  answer  to  bis  inquiries,  an  old  Bukharian 
merchant  informed  him  that  the  sorcerer  was  in  the  city,  and  that 
he  was  presently  expected  at  that  very  inn.  Busying  himself  with 
the  various  humors  of  the  guests,  Guiscard  awaited  the  arrival. 
A  half  hour  had  thus  passed  away,  when  one  of  the  servants  rush- 
ed in,  exclaiming  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  El  Azcf,  El  Azcf!" 

There  now  entered  a  man  rather  past  the  middle  age,  of  clear, 
tawny  complexion,  and  features  that  would  have  been  pleasing 
had  it  not  been  for  the  expression  of  a  pair  of  small,  glittering 
eyes  which  gave  to  the  whole  countenance  a  sinister  intelligence. 
The  magician  had  two  companions,  or  assistants ;  the  one  a  fe- 
male, veiled,  and  clad  in  loose  drapery  ;  the  other  a  young  and 
good  looking  lad.  The  latter  bore  in  his  arms  a  small  chest  or 
box,  curiously  inlaid  with  pearl  and  metallic  ornaments.  The 
magician  and  the  girl,  or  woman,  whichever  she  might  l>c,  also 
bore  some  small  articles  in  their  hands.  Without  a  word  of  pre- 
paration, the  wizard  formed  a  circle  on  the  inn  floor  whose  curve 
encompassed  himself  and  his  attendants.  Placing  a  brazen 
vase  in  the  centre,  he  lighted  a  lamp  which  was  held  in  the  lower 
portion  or  pedestal.  The  box  was  taken  from  the  arms  of  the 
boy,  and  being  opened,  was  seen  to  contain  a  small  mirror  and 


several  strangely  formed  implements,  of  which  only  one  or  two 
were  selected  for  present  use.  A  smoke  began  to  ascend  from  the 
vase,  and  a  shaq>  pungent  odor  diffused  itself  through  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  You  were  in  error,"  said  the  sorcerer,  now  for  the  first  time 
speaking,  and  turning  toward  the  host.  "  You  supposed  me  to  be 
a  juggler  or  necromancer  of  the  common  order,  only  unusually 
skilled  and  expert.  You  were  in  error.  Neither  am  I  wont  to  go  to 
inns  and  the  houses  of  strangers,  to  display  for  money  the  secrets 
of  nature.  But  fear  not ;  I  have  answered  your  summons  in  or- 
der that  I  may  convince  a  profane  disbeliever  who  has  never  wit- 
nessed and  is  therefore  incredulous  concerning  the  wisdom  which 
is  revealed  to  the  sages  of  India." 

Guiscard  was  startled  at  encountering  at  this  instant  the  pene- 
trating glance  of  the  wonder- worker,  but  immediately  composed 
himself  to  observe  what  might  follow. 

"  I  have  power,"  continued  the  sorcerer,  "  to  present  to  whom- 
soever I  will  the  secrets  of  his  past  life.  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  chooses  to  put  my  assertion  to  the  proof  '." 

Guiscard  was  amused  by  the  awe  which  suddenly  seized  the 
company.  Each  seemed  desirous  that  one  of  his  companions 
should  test  the  assertion  of  the  juggler,  but  none  were  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  offer  in  person.  At  last,  however,  a  sprightly  young 
fellow  stepped  forth. 

"  Here  I  am,  father  Azef,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  now  for  your  pro- 
mise." 

Azcf  turned  to  the  female  figure  which  stood  by  his  side. 
"  Chant  me  the  mystic  chant  of  Hieros." 

Some  strange  words,  sung  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  followed  the 
command  thus  given.    The  smoke  ascended  higher  and  higher. 

"  Place  thyself  close  to  the  edge  of  the  circle,"  said  the  magi- 
cian ;  "  but  beware  how  thou  attcmptest  to  cross  it.  Gaze  fixedly 
toward  the  centre  of  the  vapor,  and  thou  shalt  soon  behold  that 
which  thou  desirest." 

The  young  man  obeyed  his  directions  in  silence.  Placing  him- 
self at  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle,  he  gazed  intently  towards  its 
centre.  In  a  moment  after  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile.  Then 
he  uttered  a  rapturous  exclamation,  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and 
threw  himself  forward  into  the  forbidden  area.  An  immediate 
and  deafening  explosion  ensued.  The  hall  was  filled  with  turbid 
vapor. 

"Mash  Allah!"  exclaimed  the  frightened  inn-keei>er,  as  soon 
as  he  had  partially  regained  his  senses.  "  In  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet, why  comest  thou  hither  with  magic  arts  which  are  to  destroy 
us  all  !"' 

"  Hist !"  replied  the  sorcerer,  in  a  stern  voice.  "It  is  not  I  who 
am  to  blame,  but  this  foolish  youth,  who  chose  to  despise  my  cau- 
tion. Let  him  rejoice  that  he  has  not  suffered  more  harm  from  his 
ignorant  intrusion.  Bathe  his  face  with  water,  anil  presently  he 
will  be  as  usual.  Ami  now  if  any  other  desire  to  make  trial  of 
my  art,  let  him  first  promise  to  ol>cy  the  directions  which  I  have 
given." 

Although  the  young  Tartar  quickly  recovered  from  the  swoon 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  nevertheless,  the  spirits  of  the  company 
were  somewhat  dampened.  Silence  was,  for  the  time  being,  the 
only  reply.  The  magician  looked  around  with  a  smile,  half  of 
triumph,  half  of  contempt,  and  was  about  to  remove  the  brazen 
vase,  when  Guiscard  leaped  from  the  derven,  and  came  towards 
the  circle. 

"  Hold  !"  said  the  Frank.    "  I  wish  to  try  the  power  of  thy 

magic." 

"  Dost  thou  promise  to  follow  the  conditions  ?"  inquired  the  jug- 
gler, regarding  him  with  a  look  of  fire. 

"  I  do ;"  replied  the  traveller,  placing  himself  in  the  required 
position. 

"  Your  wishes  lead  you  to  a  scene  of  your  childhood.  Behold  I" 

Guiscard  was  astounded,  even  while  striving  to  regard  the  vision 
before  him  as  an  illusion  of  the  imagination.  Amid  the  light-blue 
vapor  he  saw,  as  it  were,  a  picture  filled  with  moving  figures.  It 
was  the  household  field  of  the  good  pastor  of  Maricn,  in  his  own 
native  valley  of  the  Loire.  The  village  youth,  just  let  loose  from 
Father  Guillaume's  school  room,  were  bounding  along  in  joyous 
glee.  The  gazer  distinguished  the  well-known  features  of  his 
schoolmates,  and  even  his  boyish  self;  and,  more  vividly  than  all 
the  rest,  one  childish  face,  whose  lineaments  remained  imprinted  on 
his  memory,  hallowed  by  the  sadness  of  early  bereavement,  (iuis- 
card  stood  s|>cll-l>ound,  while  the  vision  faded  away  into  the  sur- 
rounding vapor. 

"  Desirest  thou  another  scene  V  asked  the  magician. 

"  I  Irish  no  more  ;"  answered  the  traveller,  sadly.  "  I  will  own 
that  thou  possessest  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  others 
which  I  cannot  at  present  comprehend.  But  that  thou  or  any 
other  man  hath  power  over  things  superhuman,  I  believe  not." 

"  Sayest  thou  thus  !"  exclaimed  Azef,  with  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion. "  Thou  wilt  then  be  obliged  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of 
thy  own  senses.  Thou  disbelicvcst?  Come,  then,  to  my  own 
abode  ;  where,  if  thou  choosest,  thou  canst  be  fully  convinced. 
But  I  cannot  remain  here  longer.  There  arc  those  who  at  this 
moment  aw.iit  my  return  with  impatience." 


At  the  time  when  the  events  of  our  story  had  action,  the  boun- 
daries between  philosophic  truth  and  superstitious  fantasy  were 
even  more  uncertain  than  at  the  present  time.  To  the  mind  of  an 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  seeker  after  knowledge,  there  were  many 
fields  of  bewildering  inquiry.  Guiscard  had  now  entered  on  one 
of  these.  He  had  heretofore  listened  with  an  incredulous  interest 
to  stories  of  the  wonderful  feats  of  the  eastern  jugglers.  But  in 
Azef  he  now  met,  not  merely  a  skill  altogether  incomprehensible, 
but  a  mind  and  a  grasp  of  intellect  which  he  had  scarcely  known 
in  the  most  favored  societies  of  Europe.    Since  the  opening  scene 


of  our  narrative,  the  young  Frank  had  been  for  a  fortnight  an  in- 
timate in  the  mansion  of  this  eastern  magus.  At  the  close  of  that 
period  he  had  become,  as  it  were,  almost  completely  fascinated  by 
the  learning,  the  eloquent  discourse  and  the  artful  sophistry  of 
Azef.  And  truly  the  latter  had  exerted  every  power  of  sensible' 
and  intellectual  novelty  to  bewilder  his  intended  convert  and  bring 
him  into  submission  to  the  mastery  which  he  desired  to  exert  over 
him.  And  now,  having  conceived  that  the  mind  of  his  pnpil  was 
ripening  for  further  action,  this  master  of  magic  began  to  hint  at 
the  rise  of  a  mighty  realm  in  the  East,  the  initiation  of  which  was 
soon  to  take  place.  He  darkly  indicated  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
agent  of  a  vast  conspiracy  which  was  daily  gathering  strength  and 
growing  to  its  completion.  He  compared  the  fertile  plains  of 
Cashmere  with  the  jaded  lands  of  the  West,  oppressed  by  a  raco 
of  tyrants  whose  dominion  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  admit  of  revo- 
lution. He  commended  to  his  hearer  the  smart  and  agile  natives 
of  the  border  mountains.  Brave  and  faithful  of  puriKise,  they 
wanted  only  the  proper  leaders  to  accomplish  the  foundation  of  a 
powerful  nation.  The  tendency  of  events  was  such,  that  to  those 
who  willed  it,  there  would  soon  offer  an  op|>ortunity  of  gaining 
fortune  and  honor. 

Thus  the  wily  Azef  plied  the  young  Frank  with  varied  allure- 
ments. Curiosity,  intellectual  thirst  and  ambitions  desire  were  in 
turn  aroused  to  exertion.  And  it  needed  only  that  Guiscard 
should  behold  Erenthe,  the  beautiful  pupil  of  Azcf,  to  awake  a 
passion  stronger  than  all  the  rest.  By  such  attractions  as  these, 
was  the  youth  bound  a  willing  captive  in  the  toils  of  the  magician. 
Yet  not  altogether  so,  since  Guiscard's  glance  never  met  the  small 
snaky  orbs  of  the  master  without  an  innate  feeling  of  repulsion. 
Sometimes,  too,  there  were  words  of  doctrine  uttered,  at  which 
even  the  blunted  perception  of  the  student  recoiled  indignant. 
Still,  these  undertones  of  discord  were  sedulously  suppressed.  A 
glimpse  of  the  queenly  figure  of  Erenthe  was  sufficient  to  dispel 
the  lingering  doubt  which  for  a  moment  might  assert  itself.  "For 
how,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  could  such  purity  and  loveliness  be 
found  associated  with  evil  influences?" 

It  was  on  a  night  when  the  magician  had  exerted  more  than 
usual  fascination  over  Guiscard,  that  the  latter  retired  at  a  late 
hour  to  his  chamber.  Music  and  converse  had  wielded  unwonted 
I>owcr  ;  and  wearied  with  the  play  of  various  emotions,  he  threw 
himself  at  once  on  his  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  dreamy 
reverie.  He  had  already  sunk  into  unconsciousness,  when  a  rude 
touch  recalled  him  to  himself.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  imper- 
fectly, through  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  the  dark,  high-cheeked  fea- 
tures of  a  Tartar  gipsy.  At  this  moment  of  astonishment,  a  soft 
voice,  scarce  above  a  whisper,  fell  on  his  car. 

"  I  am  Erenthe.  Rise  and  follow  me.  Make  no  noise.  Take 
your  valuables,  but  delay  not  a  moment  unnecessarily." 

Surprised  at  this  command,  but  without  an  instant  of  hesitation, 
Guiscard  obeyed.  Through  secret  passages  and  a  corridor,  damp 
with  mouldering  decay,  Erenthe,  jnst  visible  in  the  dim  light 
which  hovered  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere,  moved  onward  in  ad- 
vance of  her  companions,  till  all  three  at  length  emerged  in  the 
open  air. 

"  You  wish  to  know  the  reason  of  my  conduct,"  exclaimed 
Erenthe,  suddenly  pausing,  and  turning  towards  Gniscard.  "You 
shall  be  satisfied.  I  was,  bnt  the  other  day,  your  fellow-pupil 
and  your  fellow-dupe.  I  am  so  no  longer.  This  so  called  magi- 
cian veils  the  basest  designs  under  the  garb  of  the  noblest  offices. 
To  me  the  veil  has  fallen  forever.  He  is  a  daring  and  skilful  vil- 
lain. I  have  sought  to  warn  you,  and  it  may  be,  rescue  you  from 
the  net  which  he  is  drawing  about  you.  If  you  mistrust  me,  re- 
turn.   Make  yonr  decision  at  once,  for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"  ft  is  made,"  replied  Guiscard,  quickly  ;  "  if  you  will  but  al- 
low me  to  follow  you." 

"  The  path  lies  before  us,"  answered  Erenthe. 

Without  other  word,  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  sheltered  by 
the  shadow  of  neighboring  walls.  The  chance  gleams  of  moon- 
light occasionally  touching  the  face  of  Erenthe,  displayed  features 
faultlessly  regular,  of  a  noble  nnd  even  somewhat  hanghty  ex- 
pression. Soon  they  gained  the  open  country,  and,  striking  across 
the  plain  to  a  distant  wood,  entered  within  its  shadowy  depths. 
Presently  the  gipsy  companion  of  Erenthe  uttered  a  sharp,  hissing 
sound,  which  was  immediately  answered  in  like  fashion.  Then 
Guiscard  was  led  to  an  open  space,  or  lawn,  encircled  by  evergreen 
and  oak,  in  which  stood  an  assemblage  of  tents  and  hastily  erected 
huts.  In  anil  about  these  moved  forms  of  motley  shape  and  cos- 
tume.   Guiscard  saw  before  him  a  gipsy  camp. 

"  Behold  the  people  whereof  I  am  a  princess  royal !" 

Guiscard  looked  at  the  fair  speaker  with  a  puzzled  air  ;  but  the 
pleasant  smile  which  lingered  on  her  lips  re-assured  him. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,"  said  he.  "  Were  it  not  so,  I  should 
congratulate  the  tribe  on  the  genius  and  beauty  which  in  some 
degree  presides  over  them." 

"  There  was  more  seriousness  in  my  words  than  you  suspect," 
returned  his  guide.  "  These  arc  indeed  my  people,  with  whom 
my  lot  is  east,  and  of  whom  I  am  the  rightful  superior ;  as  I  alro 
am  of  all  the  gipsies  (as  you  call  them)  at  present  sojourning  in 
Western  Tartary.  And  though  regarded,  by  the  world  at  large, 
with  such  undistinguishing  scorn,  yet  there  are  some  among  us 
who  have  received  a  knowledge  which  should  rather  be  prized 
than  jeered  nt  by  those  who  are  thus  deeply  prejudiced  against  our 
unfortunate  race.  My  father  left  me  not  wholly  uneducated.  Ea- 
ger for  improvement,  I  sought  to  avail  myself  of  the  teachings  of 
Azcf,  renowned  through  the  whole  East  as  a  master  of  the  myste- 
ries of  nature  and  art.  I  deny  not  his  learning  nor  his  ability.  It 
is  true  that  he  possesses  these  ;  but,  unsuspicious  as  1  was  at  first 
of  his  true  character,  I  learned  at  last  its  real  baseness.  I  deem 
myself  indeed  fortunate  that  1  have  escaped  from  his  wiles  un- 
harmed.   Woe  to  the  wretch  over  whom  he  may  obtain  his  full 
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and  desired  mastery.  Body  and  mind  alike  arc  desolated  by  his 
pernicious  seductions,  his  stimulating  drugs,  his  poisonous  per- 
fumes. You  he  had  pitched  upon  as  one  who  might  he  fashioned 
into  an  efficient  instrument  of  his  ambitious  purposes.  I  have 
warned  you ;  and  I  must  add  that  the  more  quickly  you  remove 
yourself  from  his  neighborhood  the  better  will  be  your  security. 
His  influence  is  secretly  and  widely  diffused  ;  and  you  can  scarcely 
be  said  in  any  case  to  be  safe  from  the  pursuit  which  he  will  sure- 
ly contrive  against  you,  as  well  as  against  myself.  On  the  high- 
way you  would  be  at  his  mercy.  If  you  choose,  I  can  send  forth- 
with to  your  inn,  and  remove  hither  such  packages  as  you  may 
have  there ;  that  done,  I  can  make  your  passage  from  hence  com- 
paratively safe." 

Guiscard's  countenance  betrayed  a  momentary  embarrassment, 
and  the  pride  of  his  companion  took  instant  alarm  at  his  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Nay,"  she  added  ;  "  on  second  thought  it  were  better  other- 
wise. Yonder  is  Hamed,  who  may  accompany  you  to  the  inn, 
and  who  shall  guide  you  on  the  by-roads  whithersoever  you  may 
choose.  I  will  pledge  my  word  for  his  trustiness,  when  commis- 
sioned by  myself." 

"  You  mistake  my  thoughts,"  replied  Guiscard,  feelingly,  but 
with  composure.  "  It  is  not  readily,  nor  even  to  avoid  danger, 
that  I  would  wish  to  part  from  you  forever.  There  is  no  better 
moment  than  this  to  tell  you  that  I  have  already  learned  to  regard 
you  with  an  honest  and  true  devotion.  I  would  almost  choose  to 
give  up  all  my  aims  in  life,  and  become  one  of  your  own  wander- 
ing subjects,  rather  than  henceforth  to  be  banished  from  your  pre- 
sence. Pardon  my  bold  abruptness.  I  will  say,  Erenthe,  join 
your  fortune  with  mine.  Let  us  leave  these  scenes,  and  this  peo- 
ple of  yours  who  cannot,  whatever  may  be  their  merit,  truly  ap- 
preciate one  like  yourself.  In  the  far  West  I  have  a  pleasant  and 
an  honorable  home,  Ercntlic ;  will  you  not  make  it  yours  as  well 
as  mine  V 

"  You  indeed  speak  abruptly,"  answered  his  fair  companion, 
with  a  countenance  flushed  and  half  averted,  yet  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased ;  "  yet  I  distrust  neither  your  honor  nor  your  sincerity ; 
nor  will  I  deny  that  I  have  received  your  words  with  emotion. 
But  while  these  people  arc  true  to  me  I  must  be  true  to  them. 
Till  contrary  fate  order  it,  a  gipsy  I  am,  and  a  gipsy  I  must  re- 
main ;  doing  my  poor  best  for  those  who  have  certainly,  hereto- 
fore, regarded  me  with  love  and  confidence.  Nevertheless,  frank- 
ly I  say  it,  I  cannot  be  displeased  with  what  you  have  said ;  and 
let  this  finish  the  subject,  for  mark  you,  wc  approach  the  tents. 
Yonder,  at  the  door  of  her  canvass  dwelling,  sits  Mother  Berbice, 
who,  I  mistrust,  would  have  no  objection  to  assume  in  her  own 
person,  complete  supremacy  over  the  tribe.  We  shall  meet  her 
face  to  face,  for  a  little  way  beyond  lies  the  hut  wherein  you  must 
need  for  the  moment  establish  yourself." 

Entering  the  gipsy  hamlet,  they  came  to  the  tent  where  Mother 
Berbice,  a  malicious-eyed,  kiln-dried  beldame,  sat  crouching  at 
the  doorway.  Erenthe  gave  her  greeting,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  sort  of  ungracious  mumbling  on  the  part  of  the  old 
witch-woman,  who  moved  scares  a  single  muscle  as  Guiscard  and 
his  companion  passed  by.  As  the  latter  moved  forward,  how- 
ever, a  stout  young  fellow,  wearing  a  tunic  striped  with  rather 
pretentious-looking  colors,  came  forward  from  the  back  of  Mother 
Berbice's  tent,  and  stood  by  her  side. 

"  Have  no  fear,  grandson  Milov,"  said  the  hag,  "she  shall  be 
yours.  Have  I  not  cast  my  spell  ?  As  for  this  dog  of  a  stranger, 
his  broth  shall  be  poison  in  his  vitals.  Do  you  hear,  grandson 
Milov  ?    Such  a  dinner  as  he  shall  make  of  it !" 

"No,  no!"  replied  the  other;  "I  like  not  that  way  of  manag- 
ing it.    It  will  bring  ill  luck,  I  tell  you." 

"  You  arc  a  fool  !"  retorted  Berbice,  with  a  spiteful  look. 
"  You  and  your  cronies  think  nothing  of  an  old  woman  like  my- 
self.   He  !    But  you'll  rue  it,  some  fine  day  or  other." 

"Softly,  good  Mother  Berbice.  What  is  it  that  I  have  said  "? 
I  meant  no  harm.  Besides,  you  know  young  people  must  talk  ; 
no  doubt  you  did  the  same,  when  you  once  stepped  the  fairest  of 
all  the  Romany  maids." 

"  He  !  he  !"  chuckled  Berbice.  "  That's  true.  Not  many  now 
who  are  equal  to  what  I  once  was.  You  shall  have  the  girl,  Mi- 
lov ;  you  shall  have  her,  even  though  I  should  call  in  the  aid  of 
Azof  himself,  who  pretends  to  such  a  knowledge  of  magic.  I 
have  said  it." 


Not  more  than  two  days  had  passed  since  the  return  of  Erenthe, 
when  she  became  convinced  that  a  complete  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  the  tribe.  In  fact,  she  was 
openly  informed  that  they  no  longer  owned  the  authority  which 
she  had  formerly  exerted.  It  needed  little  observation  to  prove  to 
her  that  Mother  Berbice  had  been  busy  in  her  absence,  and  that 
she  had  fully  succeeded  in  arraying  against  their  mistress  the  su- 
perstition and  prejudices  of  these  malcontents.  Moreover,  the  un- 
couth advances  of  Milov  declared  themselves  too  plainly  to  be 
mistaken.  Guiscard  himself  had  narrowly  escaped  an  attempt  on 
his  life.  Erenthe's  resolution  was  formed  accordingly.  Secretly 
collecting  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  who  remained  attached  to  her, 
she  set  forth  by  night  for  the  mountains.  On  the  morn  after  their 
departure,  they  were  ascending  the  highlands  which  border  on  the 
plains  of  Thibet,  and  which  are  tributary  to  the  Himmalayas. 
Like  these  last,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Cashmere  present  a 
series  of  climes,  forming  a  cosmorama  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  different  and  widely  separated  lands.  The  bamboo,  the 
orange  and  the  luxuriant  parasites  of  the  torrid  zone  are  found  at 
the  base.  The  towering  palms,  the  Indian  oak,  the  cedars  and 
plane  trees  occupy  their  special  territories ;  and  the  landscape 
varies  continually  with  the  ascending  steps  of  the  traveller.  The 
rudest  and  most  frightful  crags,  the  softest  and  most  verdant 


lawns  excite  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  beholder,  inspiring 
him  with  sensations  of  the  rarest  novelty.  The  air  is  fierce  and 
sultry,  or  full  of  pure  and  balmy  fragrance ;  or  again,  at  loftier 
heights,  it  braces  the  system  with  grateful  strength.  The  mood  of 
the  skies  is  as  changeful  as  the  scenery  of  the  earth.  Storms 
burst  in  sudden  fury  on  the  unwary  wanderer,  and  floods,  un- 
known before,  dash  down  the  devastated  steeps. 

Into  these  regions,  Guiscard  and  Erenthe  entered  with  feelings 
of  pleased  astonishment.  On  the  minds  of  their  followers  were 
produced  emotions  of  equal  but  different  wonder,  in  which  super- 
stitious ignorance  bore  its  full  proportion.  The  attention  of  the 
lovers  was,  however,  soon  engaged  by  other  considerations.  For, 
gazing  down  the  precipitous  descents,  Erenthe,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm,  caught  Guiscard  by  the  arm  and  pointed  to  an 
opening  in  the  wooded  slopes  fur  below.  Her  companion  followed 
with  his  eyes  the  direction  which  the  movement  indicated,  and  be- 
held a  cluster  of  forms  moving  slowly  upwards,  and  for  the  most 
part  scarcely  to  be  particularized  by  reason  of  their  distance. 
Nevertheless,  the  white  turban  and  the  crimson-colored  tunic  of 
one  of  them  sufficiently  distinguished  him  to  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
servers. 

"  It  is  Azof,  the  magician,"  exclaimed  Guiscard.  "  Ho  pursues 
us  with  his  satellites,  and  as  I  now  perceive,  with  many  of  your 
own  people,  whom  doubtless  he  has  cajoled  into  furthering  his 
ends.    Have  a  care,  or  we  shall  be  seen  by  them." 

Although  instantly  acted  on,  it  was  plain  that  the  caution  had 
come  too  late ;  and  that  Erenthe  and  Guiscard  had  been  perceived 
by  their  pursuers.  The  latter  gathered  in  haste  around  the  magi- 
cian, whose  orders  they  appeared  to  receive,  and  then,  again  put- 
ting themselves  in  motion,  pushed  onward  up  the  undulating  ac- 
clivities. Guiscard  took  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  small  trav- 
elling glass,  and  turned  it  on  the  crowd  below. 

"  Behold,"  said  he,  delivering  the  instrument  to  Erenthe. 
"  Yonder  is  Mother  Berbice,  home  on  a  litter  in  the  midst  of  her 
people.  Mark  how  she  urges  on  the  tribe  with  frantic  gestures  of 
her  thin,  bony  arms.  Nearer  is  our  friend  Milov,  as  stolid-looking 
as  ever.  And  Azef ;  observe  you  not  his  evil  countenance,  and 
the  serpent-like  glimmer  of  his  eyes,  watchful  for  their  prey? 
Erenthe,  in  these  rude  regions,  and  among  your  untutored  wan- 
derers, there  is  no  safeguard  against  such  influences  as  those  of 
the  magician,  and  old  Berbice,  the  witch-mother  of  the  tribe. 
Conic  then,  fair  Erenthe,  relinquish  the  poetic  dream  of  your  tute- 
lary dominion,  a  fancy  no  longer  tenable  in  reason.  In  our  south- 
ern Europe  there  arc  brighter  skies  than  these,  and,  indeed,  a 
fairer  field  for  the  intellect  and  the  imagination.  Thither  let  us  fly 
at  once,  and  leave  these  regions  of  baleful  influence,  whither  an 
unsatisfied  curiosity  no  longer  attracts  us." 

Erenthe  sighed,  gently  returning  the  hand  pressure  by  which 
her  lover  added  emphasis  to  his  earnest  pleadings.  Meanwhile, 
they  and  their  companions  delayed  not  retreat.  They  pressed  on 
through  forest  depths  and  sunny  glades,  over  rocky  shelves  and 
greenswards  bright  with  flowers  unfamiliar  to  European  eyes. 
Ever  and  anon,  the  sound  of  voices  borne  to  their  ears,  warned 
them  of  the  vigilant  and  untiring  quest  which  Azef  directed,  and 
which  Berbice  and  Milov  eagerly  encouraged.  To  add  to  the 
peril  of  the  lovers,  the  gipsies  who  had  hitherto  accompanied 
them,  began  to  manifest  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  Their  sullen 
looks,  their  murmurs  of  displeasure  at  being  thus  separated  from 
their  fellows,  remained  not  long  concealed  from  Erenthe.  An  in- 
terchange of  glances  passed  between  Guiscard  and  herself,  signifi- 
cant of  the  action  that  was  now  to  be  taken. 

"  Children  of  Romany,"  she  said,  addressing  herself  to  her 
little  band  of  followers,  "  I  will  no  longer  divide  you  from  your 
kindred.  As  you  cannot  now  accompany  me  with  willing  hearts, 
it  is  better  that  you  and  I  now  separate.  I  am  to  accompany  this 
stranger,  to  whom  I  am  now  betrothed.  Only  I  entreat  you  not 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Azef,  my  enemy,  who  leads  on  your 
fellows  in  pursuit  of  us,  making  them  the  ignorant  instruments  of 
his  own  evil  purposes." 

The  gipsies  received  this  somewhat  unexpected  announcement 
with  embarrassment  and  hesitation.  They  were  governed  by  dif- 
ferent emotions.  Some  were  filled  with  sorrow  and  regret ;  oth- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  appeared  at  first  to  meditate  mischief.  After 
a  few  words  among  themselves,  however,  they  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  proposition  made  them.  One  or  two  even  sought  to  exculpate 
themselves  to  their  former  mistress  ;  and  a  little,  pleasant-looking 
young  fellow  came  forward  and  ottered  his  services  as  a  guide, 
promising  to  show  the  lovers  a  way  of  escape  which  their  pursuers 
would  be  unable  to  discover.  Erenthe  and  Guiscard  accepted  his 
otter ;  a  bestowal  of  confidence  which  was  received  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction. 

"  It  is  odd,"  said  the  guide,  as  he  proceeded  with  agile  steps 
just  in  advance  of  his  companions,  "  it  is  odd,  surely,  that  I  am 
the  only  one  who  knows  of  this  curious  cavern  passage  through 
which  I  am  going  to  lead  you.  I  found  it  one  day  when  hunting 
among  the  hills  for  fox  skins.  I  thought  I  would  keep  the  thing 
to  myself  a  while,  just  to  punish  my  mates,  who  have  often  said 
that  I  am  the  only  Romany  in  the  tribe  who  cannot  keep  a  secret 
to  himself." 

Amusing  them  thus  with  his  simple  chat,  he  brought  them  to  a 
thicket  of  young  palms.  Forcing  his  way  among  a  growth  of  un- 
derbrush, be  pushed  aside  the  thick  foliage,  and  revealed  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  portal.  But  Tokel 
(as  the  guide  was  called),  producing  a  little  tinder-box,  kindled 
some  shavings  of  balsam-wood  from  which  he  lighted  sticks  of  the 
same  material. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  cavern,"  exclaimed  Tokel.  "  I  know  not 
that  I  should  have  had  courage  to  explore  it,  had  it  n<rt  been  that 
I  remembered  some  old  story  of  my  grandmother,  concerning  a 
cave  which  existed  in  the  mountain  passing  through  to  the  other 


side  ;  so  as  I  had  no  great  fear  of  the  demons,  whom  I  don't  so 
much  believe  in  after  all,  I  thought  I  would  see  what  was  to  be 
found  in  the  place. 

As  Guiscard  and  Erenthe  followed  the  gipsy  into  the  cave,  the 
baying  of  a  dog  faintly  reached  the  car  of  the  young  Frenchman, 
and  sent  a  thrill  through  his  bosom. 

"Can  it  be  a  bloodhound?"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  if  so,  the 
wily  mountebank  has  indeed  an  unerring  guide." 

For  the  present,  he  thought  it  best  not  to  communicate  his  ap- 
prehensions to  the  guide,  otherwise  than  by  urging  his  advance  as 
much  as  possible.  Tokel  pushed  forward  at  a  pretty  rapid  pace, 
waving  his  torch  from  side  to  side,  throwing  the  light  in  fitful 
gleams  over  masses  of  rock  and  fantastic  petrifactions.  Presently 
he  stopped. 

"  Hold  there  !"  he  cried.  "  We  must  now  move  more  cautious- 
ly, for  wc  must  be  Hearing  the  pit,  which  I  call  the  Bottomless 
Well." 

At  this  moment,  the  baying  of  the  hound  was  heard  near  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Tokel  started  at  the  sound,  and  in  his  agita- 
tion dropped  his  torch.  Its  sparkling  cinders,  dashed  on  the  floor, 
sent  forth  a  momentary  brilliancy  in  which  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
was  vividly  marked  out  before  them. 

"Move  on,"  said  Guiscard,  taking  up  the  torch  and  restoring  it 
relighted  to  the  guide.  "  There  may  yet  he  time  for  us  to  gain 
the  end  of  the  cave,  when  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  our  foes 
at  some  advantage." 

Tokel  hastened  forward  with  redoubled  speed  ;  but  soon  he  en- 
countered an  obstacle  altogether  unexpected.  A  huge  mass  of 
fallen  rock,  filling  up  the  whole  passage,  denied  them  further  pro- 
gress. 

"  An  earthquake,  an  earthquake  I"  exclaimed  Tokel,  in  de- 
spairing accents.    "  The  roof  of  the  cave  has  fallen  in." 

The  barrier  was  complete.  No  possible  means  of  surmounting 
it  could  be  found.  The  noise  of  the  pursuers  was  already  ap- 
proaching. Drawing  from  the  bosom  of  his  frock  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, Guiscard  examined  their  condition  ;  and  while  thus  doing, 
the  glare  of  torches  saluted  his  eyes,  and  Azef  and  Milov  made 
their  appearance  with  a  crowd  of  gipsies  and  retainers. 

"  Lo,  the  hunt  is  up  at  last  I"  exclaimed  the  magician,  survey- 
ing his  victims  with  an  air  of  malignant  triumph.  "  Men  of 
Romany,  it  is  this  vile  Frank  who  had  conjured  away  your  fair 
mistress  by  his  wicked  spells.  Seize  him,  lads,  and  bind  him  fast." 

"  Stand  back,  at  your  peril,"  cried  Guiscard,  aiming  a  pistol  at 
the  foremost. 

Heedless,  however,  of  his  menace,  they  rushed  on  him.  The 
fall  of  one  of  their  number  did  not  prevent  Guiscard  from  being 
immediately  overpowered  and  bound  hand  and  foot. 

"  Drag  him  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  yonder,"  said  Azef,  advanc- 
ing to  point  it  out.  "  Meanwhile,  let  some  of  you  see  to  your  mis- 
tress ;  look  you,  she  is  ill." 

"  My  lad,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  trembling  Tokel,  "  you 
are  not  the  only  one  who  has  visited  the  cavern  passage,  and 
looked  into  its  fathomless  pit.  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  hav- 
ing served  my  purposes  so  well  in  coming  hither." 

Azof  now  bent  over  the  motionless  Frank,  holding  the  torch  in 
such  manner  that  he  could  view  him  face  to  face. 

"  See  !"  he  cried,  suddenly  pushing  forward  his  captive,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  latter  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  "  Behold  the 
fate  which  awaits  thee,  miserable  wretch !" 

Gloating  over  the  silent  agonies  of  his  victim,  he  knelt  and  low- 
ered his  torch  to  display  the  gloomy  abyss  into  which  the  Frank 
was  about  to  be  launched.  An  instant,  the  flame  glittered  feebly 
above  the  deep ;  then,  swift  as  sheeted  lightning,  a  fiery  volume 
sprang  from  below,  enveloping  the  form  of  the  magician.  Start- 
ing, and  stumbling  blindly,  with  a  cry  of  horror  he  fell  over  the 
precipice.  With  one  impulse,  the  crowd  rushed  to  the  edge  of 
the  pit ;  and  there,  far  below,  impaled  on  a  projecting  point  of 
rock,  they  saw  Azef  writhing  in  ghastly  fire.  Shuddering,  they 
drew  back  to  escape  the  view.  Then  quickly  releasing  Guiscard, 
they  turned  toward  Erenthe,  vying  with  each  other  in  humility  of 
respect.  They  entreated  pardon  for  their  past  conduct,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  enticed  by  the  sorcerer  and  Mother  Berbice  into 
a  course  which  they  now  sincerely  regretted.  But  Erenthe,  though 
uttering  no  reproaches  for  the  past,  had  been  fully  warned  of  her 
danger  in  longer  remaining  dependant  upon  their  caprice.  After 
a  short  season  of  delay,  therefore,  she  hade  them  a  kind  farewell, 
and  with  a  single  attendant,  set  forthwith  Guiscard,  her  betrothed, 
for  her  future  home  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  But 
doubtless  it  will  be  long  before,  from  among  the  traditions  of  the 
wandering  people  over  whom  she  once  held  authority,  will  have 
vanished  the  memory  of  the  gipsy  princess,  and  the  sudden  doom 
of  her  ?ncmy,  the  magician. 


ARMIES  IN  EARLY  TIMES. 

In  lfi82,  Kara  Mustaphe  commenced  his  fatal  enterprise  against 
Vienna.  A  revolt  of  the  Hungarians,  under  Count  Tekeli,  against 
Austria,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  bigoted  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  now  laid  the  heart  of  that  empire  open  to  at- 
tack ;  and  a  force  was  collected  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  which,  if 
ably  handled,  might  have  given  the  house  of  Hapsburg  its  death 
blow.  Throughout  the  autumn  of  1(182,  and  the  spring  of  1683, 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  both  loot,  horse,  artillery,  and  all 
kinds  of  munitions  of  war,  were  collected  in  the  camp  at  Adri- 
anople,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  that  attested  and  almost  exhausted 
the  copiousness  which  the  administration  of  Kiuprili  had  given  to 
the  Turkish  resources.  The  strength  of  the  regular  force  which 
Kara  Mustaphe  led  to  Vienna  is  known  from  the  muster  roll  which 
was  found  in  his  tent  after  the  siege  ;  it  amounted  to  175,000  men. 
Perhaps  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men  wore  set  in  motion  in 
this  last  effort  of  the  Ottomans. — Athenaeum. 

 4  — »»  *  ■ 

A  statesman,  we  are  told,  should  follow  public  opinion.  Doubt- 
less— as  a  coachman  follows  his  horses ;  having  linn  hold  on  the 
reins,  and  guiding  them. — Hare. 
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THE  MACKEREL  CRUISE. 

Mr.  Bai.i.ou  : — To  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  you,  I  add  an  explana- 
tory text,  the  materials  for  which, 
as  well  as  the  sketches,  were  the 
result  of  a  trip  undertaken  the  past 
summer  for  health  and  rcereation. 
Everv  summer  the  maekerel  fish- 
ermen of  Gloucester  and  fishing 
ports  of  lesser  note,  send  out  their 
tidy,  trim  built  vessels  to  the  Gu'f 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay  de  Chu- 
leur.  The  fleet  is  mostly  composed 
of  fore-and-aft  schooners,  varying 
from  GO  to  120  tons.  They  are 
fitted  out  by  their  owners,  and  pro- 
visioned for  a  ten  or  twelve  weeks' 
cruise.  The  small  craft  can  y  from 
six  to  ten  hands;  the  larger  ones 
from  ten  to  twenty.  The  men  are 
shipped  on  shares  with  the  owners 
— consequently  each  individual  is 
interested  in  the  well  doing  of  his 
vessel.  The  captain,  or  skipper, 
as  he  is  called,  is  usually  part  own- 
er, and  spares  no  pains  to  make 
the  voyage  not  only  profitable  but 
pleasant.  We  left  New  York  July 
4th,  and  started  for  Gloucester, 
the  largest  fishing  mart  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  we  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  procure  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  fastest  sailers  of  the 
fleet,  the  "  Republic,"  owned  by 
parties  in  Gloucester,  and  com- 
manded by  ('apt.  George  Friend, 
of  the  same  place.  After  a  mack- 
erel season,  many  of  these  little  vessels  outride  the  winter  on  the 
Western  and  George's  Banks,  returning  into  port  occasionally  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  of  cod  and  halibut.  Subject  to  much  vio- 
lence from  the  heavy  northeast  storms,  they  become  badly  dam- 
aged in  both  hull  and  rigging,  making  it  necessary  to  overhaul  and 
completely  repair  previous  to  the  departure  for  the  fishing  grounds 
in  the  spring.    The  "  Republic    was  in  this  dilapidated  condition 


THE  SCHOONER  UNDER  WAY. 

when  we  stepped  on  board  of  her;  therefore,  we  will  begin  nt  the 
beginning,  and  open  the  record  of  the  adventure  with  the  first  im- 
portant business — washing  decks  and  discharging  ballast,  in  order 
that  the  schooner  may  be  beached  for  painting.  The  schooner  is 
represented  in  this  condition  in  the  last  engraving  on  the  next 
page.  She  is  floated  broadside  lo  the  shore,  and  is  left  at  low  wa- 
ter high  and  dry  upon  her  beam  ends.    A  coat  of  thin  verdigris  is 


THE  SCHOONER  IN  A  SQUALL. 


A  MACKEREL  CRUISF.  DEAD  CALM  IN  THE  BAY. 


then  applied  to  the  sides  and  bottom  below  the  water  line,  to  pre- 
vent any  injury  to  timber  by  the  destructive  sea-worm.  After 
which,  the  hull,  masts,  decks,  etc.,  are  painted  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  skipper.    It  was  a  glorious  summer  morning,  wind  and  tide 
favorable,  when  our  saucy  little  schooner,  with  her  crew  of  sixteen 
hands,  loft  the  harbor  of  Gloucester  for  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia,  our  first  stopping-place,  where  we  dropped  anchor 
early  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  after 
an  extraordinary    passage  of  fifty -one 
hours.    The  picture  of  the  schooner  un- 
der way  gives  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  her  ap- 
pearance.   Our  ob- 
ject of  the  visit  ac- 
complished, the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  a 
spanking  breeze,  we 
were  again  on  our 
course, making  Gape 
Ganso — the  eastern- 
most land  of  Nova 
Scotia,  distant  about 
four  hundred  miles 
from  Gape  Ann — on 
the  afternoon  of  the 
following  Tuesday. 
Leaving  this  point, 
our  way  was  chang- 
ed, and  the  vessel 
headed  for  Pirate's 
Cove,   a  romantic 
harbor   midway  in 
the  Gut  of  Canso, 
where  we  arrived  in 
good  time,  and  re- 
mained a  few  hours 
to  obtain  wood  and 
water.    On  Thurs- 
day, the  wind,  which 
had  been  favorable, 
suddenly  left  us  be- 
calmed in  the  Bay 
of  St.  George  (this 
interesting  incident 
is  depicted   in  our 
first  engraving), 
when  active  prepa- 
rations were  nt  once    made  for 
moulding  jigs,  setting  knive-,  reel- 
ing lines,  etc.,  each  man  striving 
to  excel  his  shipmate  in  mechani- 
cal ingenuity.    Jig-moulding,  es- 
pecially, is  one  of  the  fisherman's 
delights,  and  is  entered  into  with 
great  zest  by  till 
hands.  They 
are  formed  of 
the  best  quality 
of  hooks  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  cast 
into  sinkers  of 
block   tin  and 
pewter.   One  of 
our  sketches  de- 
lineates correct- 
P§=^  _.  ly  the  "  macker- 

el jig."  After 
all  necessary  ap- 
purtenances for 
catching  the  fish 
ore  completed, 
the  right  rail  of 
the  schooner  is 
divided,  accord- 
ing to  the  num- 
ber of  men,  into 
what  are  called 
berths,  or  stands 
for  fishing.  The 
best  of  them  are 
then  sold  by  the 
skipper  to  the 
highest  bidder. 
<  »ne  of  our  en- 
gravings shows 
the  amusing 
scene  of  the 
auction.  This 
proceeding  is  al- 


ways productive  of  the  greatest 
excitement.    Fun  and  frolir  are 
the  order  of  the  day  ;  rare  jokes 
are  perpetrated,  and  original  srllw 
are  conceived  for  the  benefit  of 
each  impatient  bidder,  making  the 
scene  one  of  uncommon  interest. 
Thirty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  dol- 
lars premium  is  often  paid  for  the 
"  high  line  position."    Barrels  of 
bait  arc  now  drawn  from  the  hold 
and  ground  by  a  machine  for  tho 
purpose  into  requisite  portions  for 
feeding.  This  is  done  from  troughs 
securely  fastened  to  the  fore  and 
main  rigging.    Bait  is  constantly 
thrown  to  entice  the  mackerel  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  They 
rise  in  vast  schools,  and  are  fed 
continually  while  about  the  vessel. 
Saturday  morning,  with  a  light 
breeze  came  the  order  to  set  sail, 
the  island  of  Bonaventnre,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  our  destina- 
tion, where  we  "  hove  to  "  for  our 
first  chance  among  the  num  rous 
schools  of  fish  surrounding  us. 
When  the  vessel  is  well  off  her 
course,  jibs  down,  and  sails  mo- 
tionless, each  individual  takes  his 
place  at  the  rail,  and  with  a  line 
in  cither  hand,  waits  patiently  for 
the  mackerel  to  rise.    Soon  a  tinker 
is  seen  to  dart    swiftly  up  the 
schooner's  side,  and  over  the  shoul- 
der of  the  "  high  line  man."  An- 
other, and  another  follows  it,  the 
sight  of  which  makes  the  little  pale 
lad  at  the  bait-box  half  frantic  with  joy.    And  now  they  come ! 
Hurrah!  how  fast  from  the  bubbling  water! — all  hands,  from  tho 
weather-beaten  skipper  to  the  green  hand  aft,  joining  with  wild  de- 
light in  this  most  exciting  sport.    One  of  our  illustrations  depicts 
this  exciting  scene.    The  fisherman  holds  a  line  in  each  hand,  but 
uses  both  to  draw  the  fish,  which  is  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  dropped  into  the  barrel  behind.    A  crack  fisherman  never 
moves  from  his  position,  only  using  his  arms ;  and  can  endure 
three  dins' fishing  without  fatipuc,  though  they  sometimes  drop 
asleep.    Fisherman  when  busy  stand  the  entile  day  at  the  rail, 


SALE  OF  BERTHS. 


ALL  HANDS  FISHING. 
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and  salt  nights.  Inac- 
tive times,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  fish  and  salt 
three  orfour  successive 
davs.  Success,  how- 
ever, does  not  always 
follow  the  mackerel 
catcher.  A  lucky  man 
may  return  home  with 
his  vessel  in  a  fortnight, 
and  discharge  a  capital 
load  of  three  or  four 
hundred  barrels ;  while 
his  neighbor  skipper 
that  sailed  out  with 
him,  may  dodge  about 
from  place  to  place,  till 
he  is  forced  back  by 
wintry  storms,  with 
only  "fifty.  Neverthe- 
less, among  the  un- 
lucky ones  there's  a 
deal  of  contentment ; 
for  'tis  all  play  with 
fisherman  Jack  when 
tinkers  are  scarce.  You 
will  find  him,  on  such 
occasions,  either  spin- 
ning out  the  toughest 
yarns,  or  dancing  till 
he  is  black  in  the  face, 
some  good  old-fashion- 
ed reel.  Then  there's 
the  lark  ashore,  and  the 

breakdown  with  the  village  girls;  the  political  discussion  with 
Britishers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  "red-eye  frolic,"  endin< 
broken  heads  and  aching  limbs.    One  of  our  illustrations  exhi 
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SPLITTING  THE  MACKEREL 


the  crew  of  the  mackerel  schooner 
dancing  for  dear  life,  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  as  men  only  can 
with  whom  recreation  is  an  in- 
frequent episode  of  a  laborious 
life.    We  have  also  shown  an  in- 
cident in  the  cruise  in  the  sketch 
of  a  squall,  by  way  of  contrast  to 
the  "  dead  calm  "  previously  de- 
lineated. No  vessel  can  outride  a 
storm  better  than  these  fishermen. 
They  haul  down  flying  jib  only, 
and  "  'et  her  slide  "  into  ten  and 
twelve  knots.    These  squalls  are 
very  common  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  blowing  almost  every 
day  when  the  wind  is  oft'  shore. 
Another  of  our  views  represents 
Arch  Island.  This  extraordinary 
rock  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  288  feet,  and  is  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  un- 
inhabited by  man,  but  myriads  of 
wild  birds  build  their  nests,  cov- 
ering the  entiie  surface,  which  is 
as  white  as  if  capped  with  snow. 
The  singular  arch  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  was  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  tides,  and  can 
only  be    approached   in  calm 
weather.  Six  miles  distant,  Mont 
Perce,  or  Table  Roulante,  is  seen 
towering   1250  feet  above  the 
town  of  Perec  at  its  base,  and 
visible  distinctly  forty  miles  from 
the  ocean.    In  another  sketch  we 
have  depicted  the  operation  of 
splitting  mackerel.    The  splitter 
takes  the  fish  in  his  left  hand, 
and  draws  the  knife  down  through 
the  back  from  head  to  tail.  An 
expert  hand  can  split  sixty  fish 
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ARCH  ISLAND,  IN  THE  GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


in  a  minute.    Anothe-  hand  immediately  cleans  the  fish,  and  a 
third  salts  ai  d  packs  t  icm  in  the  barrel.    Each  hand  marks  and 
sorts  his  own  calch.    This  series  of  views  will  give  your  readers  a 
correct  idea  of  the  details  of  a  business 
which  employs  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and 
tonnage,  and  involves  the  labor  of  a  perfect 
army  of  men.    The  mackerel  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Scomberoides.    That  found  upon 
our  coast  is  the  Scomber  vernalis  (spring 
mackerel  of  Mitchell).    Dr.  Storer  says  that 
Mitchell  describes  under  the  name  of  "  grcx  " 
and  vernalis  "  the  common  mackerel  of  our 
coast.    Cuvier,  although  he  admits  both  in 
his  great  work,  considers 
them  as  the  same ;  and 
Richardson  remarks,  the 
"only  difference  between 
scomber  yrex  and  vernalis 
seems  to  be  in  their  size 
and  color,  and  they  are 
very    probably  different 
ages  of  the  same  species." 
In  the  specimens  brought 
to  Boston  market,  Dr. 
Storer  found  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  too 
slight  to  constitute  dis- 
tinct species.    From  six 
to  eight  thousand  barrels 
of  fresh  mackerel  are  sold 
annually  in  Boston  mar- 
ket  alone;   but  "their 
great  value  to  this  people 
arises  from  the  means  of 
employment  afforded  to 
an  immense  number,  by 
the  process  of  salting  and 
packing."     We  believe 
the  fishery  of  a  single  year 
in  Massachusetts  alone, 
has  amounted  in  value  to 
a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.    The  number  of 
barrels  of  mackerel  in- 
spected during  a  period  of 
five  years,  in  this  State, 
was  1,079,116.    As  we 
have  remarked  above,  the 
luck  of  the  fishermen  is 
very  variable.    "  In  some 
years,"  says  Storer,  "im- 
mense shoals  of  these  fishes  are 
readily  met  with,  and  the  vessels 
return  in  a  few  weeks  with  full 
cargoes,  while  the  same  localities 
may  be  visited  in  other  seasons, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  fishermen 
prove  fruitless  and  his  fare  mea- 
gre.   So  peculiar  are  the  habits 
of  this  genus,  that  oftentimes 
weeks    may   pass,   the  fishing 
smacks  be  surrounded  by  mil- 
lions sporting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  and  scarce  one  al- 
low itse.f  to  be  taken  ;  while 
again,  the  success  of  a  few  days 
will  retrieve  the  disappointments 
of  nearly  a  season     'Thus,  a  fish- 
erman informs  me,  that  last  sea- 
son, having  been  in  the  Bay  of 
Chalcur,  and  taken  but  few  tish, 
the  vessel  to  which  he  belonged 
was  returning  home,  when,  otf 
Cape  Cod,  the  fish  were  so  nu- 
merous and  voracious,  that  the 
crew,  consisting  of  ten  men,  cap- 
tured in  two  hours  nearly  thirty 
barrels.    At  this  time  about  two 
hundred  smacks  were  together, 
and  they  were  all  equally  success- 
ful, some  of  them  taking  even 
forty  barrels  of  fish.  *   *  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  intelligent  fisher- 
men inform  me  that  the  difficulty 
of  taking  mackerel  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, from  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  gaffing  them,  of  collect- 
ing them  around  vessels  by  means 
of  throwing  out  bait,  and  then 
suddenly  drawing  up  an  instru- 
ment armed  with  numerous  sharp 
iron  points,  by  which  many  are 
captured,  and  greater  numbers 


are    cruelly  maimed 
without  being  taken." 
The  European  macker- 
el was  early  known  as 
an  article  of  food,  and 
was  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, as  forming  the 
celebrated  sarum — a 
pickle  or  sauce — of 
which  they  made  great 
use.    This  was  pre- 
pared from  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fishes 
but  that  from  the  mack- 
erel was  deemed  by 
far  the  best.    The  gen- 
eric character  of  the 
scomber  are  "  scales  on 
the   body   small  and 
smooth ;  vertical  fins 
not  bearing  scales  ;  two 
dorsal  fins  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  some  of  the  pos- 
terior rays  of  the  sec- 
ond dorsal  and  the  anal 
fin  free,  forming  fin- 
lets  ;  sides  of  the  tail 
slightly  carinated ;  one 
row  of  small  conical 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  the 
parts  of  the  gill  cover 
without  denticulations 
or  spines ;  seven  bran- 
chiostegous  rays."    The  delicate  colors  of  this  fish,  shading  from 
black  on  the  head,  and  dark  green  on  the  back  to  silvery  white 
with  reflections  on  the  sides,  make  it  a  perfect  picture.    It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  nicest  table  fishes  we  have,  and  when  broiled  by 
a  skilful  hand,  fresh  from  the  water,  forms  a  dish  that  a  hungry 
man  can  relish  without  much  coaxing  of  the  appetite.    The  mack- 
erel, salted  and  cured,  forms  a  staple  of  export  and  consumption, 
perhaps  second  to  no  other  fish,  a  branch  of  business  too  well 
known  to  be  discussed  in  this  connection.    A  mackerel  cruise,  as 
an  episode  in  one's  life,  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  back  upon  ; 
while  a  life  devoted  to  the  business  is  one  of  severe  toil  and  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  great  danger. 

Your  artist,  PoitTE  Crayon. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  YOVMi  CHILD'S  1*11  AVER, 

B  T    WILLIS    E.  PABOR. 

They  left  the  young  child  all  alone, 
To  battle  with  the  waves  of  life; 

He  read  their  names  engraved  on  stone, 
And  felt  unfitted  fur  the  strife. 

A  weary  way  the  future  seemed; 

The  present  wan  uncurtain  ground; 
Hut  firm  the  past  one  sunbeam  gleamed, 

And  here  the  child  some  comfort  found. 

'Twns  this:  bent  lowly  at  her  knee, 
The  mother  taught  her  child  to  say, 

When  father  and  when  mother  llee, 
The  Lord  will  care  for  those  who  pray. *' 

And  father,  mother,  now  had  fled. 
And  left  the  young  child  in  his  grief; 

The  sod  was  on  each  withered  head, 
And  on  the  sod  a  withered  leaf. 

He  bent  the  knee  upon  the  sod; 

His  folded  hands  were  OH  his  breast, 
His  child  eyes  were  upturned  to  Ood, 

"  Who  giveth  those  who  seek  it,  rest.'' 

He  prayed  that  He  might  stoop  to  care 
For  one  left  lonely  on  life's  shore; 

And  he  who  hears  the  suppliant's  prayer, 
Promised  to  guide  him  evermore. 

And  all  through  life  went  one  whom  men 
Called  holy,  from  the  words  he  spoke; 

Anil  when  he  slept,  these  men  said  then, 
*'  Surely,  he  hath  in  glory  woke." 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 

THE  SALE  OF  A  KINGDOM. 

BY  FRANCES  P.  PEPPBBBXJm 

It  was  a  masquerade  in  the  wood  of  Ardennes,  and  tho  four 
o'clock  sun  streamed  slantingly  through  the  aisles  of  the  great 
forest,  and  upon  the  varied  costumes  of  the  temporary  inhabitants. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Rosalind  and  Jacques  had  so  motley  a 
crew  danced  beneath  the  umbrageous  oaks,  nor  one  half  so  splen- 
did. Fine  ladies  of  the  court  had  thrown  aside  their  hoops  and 
powder,  and  stepped  out  in  the  native  dignity  of  peasant  girls,  or 
ascended  into  a  blazing  guise  of  borrowed  royalty.  Atalantas 
with  buskins  and  apples,  Dianas  with  crescents  and  hounds  ;  graces, 
muses  and  dryads  all  mingled  their  gay  array  with  gods  and  satyrs, 
Turks  and  yeomen.  The  dance  was  swinging  round  like  a  band 
of  reeling  bacchanals  among  the  trceboles,  when  one  withdrew 
fatigued,  and  wandering  to  a  little  distance,  flung  herself  on  the 
sward  beneath  wide  spread  branches.  Dressed  as  a  sea-nymph, 
she  went  by  the  name  of  Nathalie,  and  was  by  far  the  loveliest  one 
among  all  the  merry  musqucraders ;  and  so  doubtless  thought  the 
tall  and  graceful  Apollo,  who,  with  golden  curls  clustering  round 
his  temples,  and  golden  arrows  slung  across  his  shoulders,  joined 
her. 

"  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  the  first  time  that  Nathalie  has  been  seen 
by  her  adorer  ;  once  and  twice  before  in  the  evening  shade  of  these 
woods  has  Le  Norman  worshipped  her  beauty,  hut  never  in  guise 
so  costly  as  now.  What  spell  has  come  over  the  maid  of  Ar- 
dennes ?" 

Nathalie  slowly  rose,  showing  in  every  motion  the  waving  grace 
of  a  true  sca-nymph,  and  stood  leaning  against  the  tree-stem  before 
him  ;  her  flowing  robe  was  of  an  iridescent,  pearly-colored  stuff, 
changing  now  to  the  suggestion  of  a  palest  blue,  now  to  the  soft 
flesh  tint  of  a  shell,  and  now  to  a  deep,  watery  sheet  of  sea-green. 
Slender  branches  of  scarlet  coral  made  a  vivid  splendor  in  her 
dark  hair,  and  hanging  from  their  tips,  a  veil  of  lace  fell  down 
and  half-smothered  the  glow  and  sparkle  of  jewels  that  adorned 
her.  Diamonds  flickered  with  every  breath  upon  her  bosom,  as 
she  sat  there  in  the  sunbeams  ;  wreaths  of  mock  sea-weed  trailed 
festoon  wise  round  her  skirt,  and  rubies,  emeralds  anil  opals,  strewn 
with  a  profuse  hand  on  her  attire,  and  glistening  with  lavish  lustre, 
transformed  her  into  the  image  of  one  who,  just  rising  from  the 
sea,  was  blazing  with  the  myriad,  dazzling  waterdrops  that  dripped 
away  from  her,  each  first  hiding  in  its  bosom  a  sunbeam  of  this 
upper  world  to  carry  down  into  the  still  depths  of  twilight  caves. 

"  Monsieur  has  perchance  thought,"  returned  she,  "  that  because 
I  lived  with  foster-parents  in  a  but  among  these  woods,  I  had  no 
ancestors ;  that  because  I  wore  russet,  I  could  never  wear  satin ; 
that  because  I  decked  my  hair  with  flowers,  I  had  therefore  no 
priceless  heirlooms.  Monsieur,  these  jewels  have  been  in  our 
family  six  hundred  years  and  over!" 

"  And  my  family  scarcely  counts  behind  that,"  said  the  young 
man. 

"  And  monsieur  has  then  a  family  and  name?" 
"None  nobler  in  the  kingdom.    But  Nathalie,  how  came  you 
here?" 

"Ah,  the  marchioness  was  my  mother's  friend,  and  to-day  is  my 
birthday,  Le  Norman.    To-day  I  am  fifteen." 

"  So  young  and  so  lovely,"  thought  La  Norman  ;  "and  if  she 
loves  me  (as  I  cannot  doubt  she  does),  born  to  how  much  trouble  I" 
And  he  remembered  with  a  double  pang  of  both  exquisite  joy  and 
pain  the  emotion  manifested  by  her  on  the  occasion  of  a  slight 
accident  to  him.  Then  he  had  thought  her  a  wild,  charming  forest 
girl,  beautiful  enough  to  beguile  an  hour  away,  although  doubting 
even  then,  if  his  feelings  towards  her  were  not  too  deep  for  trifling. 
Now  he  found  her  of  a  certain  noble  rank — but  what  of  that !  It 


must  be  a  high  rank  indeed,  which  should  smite  down  the  barrier 
between  them;  and  nursed  in  different  religious  faiths,  inexorable 
state  laws  would  intervene,  should  all  else  prosper,  ami  prevent 
their  union.  He  should  never  dare  tell  her  of  his  love  ;  she  would 
recover  her  affections  in  a  little  while,  if  he  were  silent,  and  bo 
happy  again — he  wuuld  not  entail  wretchedness  on  her  young  life 
— he  would  never  speak.  Having  made  which  doughty  resolu- 
tion, while  his  thoughts  had  been  almost  written  on  his  face,  he 
hummed  a  snatch  of  the  distant  dancing-tune  before  he  spoke 
again. 

And  of  what  was  Nathalie  thinking?  Of  sorrowful  things,  if 
her  face  was  any  index.  It  was  a  moment  before  he  dared  trust 
himself  to  look  at  her;  at  last  when  he  raised  his  head,  her  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  welling  over  with  tears.  There  is  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  that  is  irresistible ;  if  he  had  withstood  now,  he 
had  been  more  than  human.  Ho  need  not  ask  if  she  loved  him  ; 
he  knew  it.  He  need  not  swear  his  love  for  her  ;  she  would  feel 
that.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  lulled  the  grief  that  then  first 
broke  forth,  with  tenderest  kisses  and  most  endearing  sentences. 
Alas  for  Nathalie  ! 

A  month  bad  passed,  and  every  day  had  witnessed  an  interview 
between  the  two  lovers  of  the  wood  ;  and  when  once,  half-trein- 
blingly,  Nathalie  had  requested  to  know  the  name  of  her  lover,  an 
almost  stern  tone  had  come  into  his  voice,  as  he  bade  her  not  in- 
quire again — and  with  a  strange  pain  in  his  face,  warned  her  that, 
as  it  was,  she  would  know  all  too  soon. 

"At  least  you  are  not  one  whom  I  need  be  ashamed  to  love?" 
she  ventured. 

"  Not  that,  indeed,  my  darling !  Hut  one  who,  knowing  what 
lies  before  him  in  the  future,  should  be  ashamed  to  love  you  !" 
And  Nathalie,  feeling  he  could  do  nothing  wrong,  was  satisfied. 

Now  she  sat  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  friend  the  marchioness, 
in  full  dress,  awaiting  her  lover,  who  was  to  accompany  and  pre- 
sent her  at  court.  A  coach  dashed  to  the  door ;  another  moment, 
ami  Lfl  Norman  stood  in  the  apartment,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
an  anxious,  vivid  brightness  in  his  restless  eyes.  As  the  mar- 
chioness turned  and  beheld  his  face,  she  began  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion instantly  checked  by  his  warning  look,  and  they  were  soon 
rolling  along  together  to  the  royal  palace. 

Whenever  Nathalie  had  seen  her  lover  before,  it  had  been  in  bis 
simple  hunting-dress,  or  that  of  some  fancy  disguise.  Now  in 
court  costume,  almost  too  dazzling  Nathalie  thought,  he  could  not 
look  better  than  be  did  in  the  woods  ;  and  her  heart  swelled  with 
joy  as  she  thought  of  the  happy  rustic  life  she  should  lead  for  all 
her  future  with  this  titled  forester,  who  despised  rank  and  courtly 
baubles — and  she  pleased  herself  with  delicious  images  of  quiet 
contentment  as  they  rolled  along.  Conches  in  the  street  made 
way  for  them  by  the  flaring  gaslight,  ushers  at  the  palace  door 
swept  open  long  avenues  through  the  noble  crowd,  who  respect- 
fully withdrew.  Bowing  to  the  right  and  left,  Le  Norman,  with 
Nathalie  upon  bis  arm,  and  the  marchioness  following  directly  be- 
hind with  the  chamberlain,  passed  the  halls  and  staircase,  swept 
through  the  ante-rooms  till  the  doors  of  the  throne-room  were 
thrown  open  and  they  entered ;  while  lords  and  ladies,  who  had 
been  and  still  were  patiently  awaiting  their  turn,  stepped  aside. 
If  the  brilliancy  of  the  ante-rooms  had  seemed  gorgeous,  what 
must  the  flood  of  lustre  have  appeared  to  her  bewildered  eyes  as 
Le  Norman  paused  at  the  threshold,  giving  her  hand  a  lingering 
and  re-assuring  pressure. 

Hitherto  depending  on  him,  she  had  been  only  the  shrinking 
girl  of  Ardennes  wood  ;  now,  and  as  it  were  instantaneously,  a 
new  force  seemed  to  develop  within  her — her  figure  grew  a  shadow 
more  erect,  the  rich  folds  of  her  garment  shook  out  with  a  some- 
what prouder  grace — a  prescience  of  what  was  to  come  seemed  to 
surround  and  strengthen  her.  She  cast  her  eyes  round  on  the 
magnificent  throng,  and  prouder  and  statelier  than  any  empress, 
swept  iqi  the  noble  vista  to  the  king.  A  moment,  with  Jove-like 
thunders  gathering  on  eye  and  brow,  the  old  monarch  gazed  on 
the  approaching  pair,  while  all  the  court  anticipated  his  action, 
and  were  smacking  their  mental  lips  over  the  expected  scene. 
Hut  like  a  balmy,  summer  wind  dispersing  the  clouds  of  tempest, 
a  smile  far  worse  than  they  scattered  the  frowns ;  and  advancing  n 
step  or  two,  the  king  briefly  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  inaudible  to 
any  but  they : 

"Son!" 

"  Father,"  said  Le  Norman,  in  the  same  tone,  "  wooing  a  peas- 
ant girl,  I  have  found  the  Lady  Nathalie  d'Arens." 

While  he  spoke,  Nathalie  and  the  king  measured  each  other 
with  undaunted  eyes. 

"  The  prince,  in  his  present,  passing  fancy,"  said  the  king, 
"  does  the  court  honor.  Let  us  hope  that  when  this  boyish  freak 
is  finished,  the  Lady  Nathalie  will  regard  it  as  leniently  as  it  de- 
serves !  Mademoiselle,  your  father  rendered  me  distinguished  ser- 
vices ;  but  for  him,  I  should  have  lost  my  kingdom.  Command 
from  me  any  favor  !" 

"  Sire,"  answered  Nathalie,  "  beyond  protection  from  royal  and 
princely  insults  during  the  reception,  1  neither  ask  nor  will  receive 
any  favors  from  your  majesty  !"  And  with  a  courtesy  as  superb 
as  the  least  possible  loyal  submission  could  render  so  graceful  an 
action,  she  sailed  between  king  and  prince,  and  stood  beside  the 
marchioness,  a  little  in  the  rear  upon  the  right  of  the  unoccupied 
throne. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  king  to  Le  Norman,  in  the  same  low  tone, 
savage  in  its  almost  inaudible  intensity  and  slow  pronunciation, 
while  sunbeams  could  not  equal  the  benignity  beaming  on  his  face, 
"  well,  sir,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before.  I  was  not  un- 
prepared.   A  pretty  affair  you  have  made  out  of  nothing!" 

"  Sire,  I  am  in  earnest." 

"  And  so  am  I,  you  graceless  wretch  !  Must  you  drag  into 
court  all  your  awkward  country  flames  ?" 


"I  have  never  before  intruded,  I  believe." 
"  So  much  the  worse  now,  to  find  you  entangled  so  uselessly  at 
this  late  day  !" 

"  Could  you  choose  in  nny  royal  house  of  Kuropc  a  quccnlicr 

bride  ?" 

"  By  heaven,  young  man,  you  wont  want  a  queen  till  you  are 
king!    And  if  you  think  of  this  again,  I'll  declare  your  brother 

heir  in  your  stead." 

"  Sire,"  said  Le  Norman  then  with  coolness,  "  nothing  would 
better  please  me." 

"  Then,  if  that's  your  cue,"  returned  his  father,  "you  shall  be 
both  heir  and  king." 

"  I  will  not  consent  to  be  cither,  on  any  other  terms  than  that  my 
wife  be  Queen  Nathalie." 

"  Your  wife  I"  fairly  whispered  the  exasperated  king.  "  Has 
the  boy  rained  me?    Are  you  married  to  her,  sirrah  ?" 

But  not  deigning  to  reply,  Le  Norman  bowed,  and  stepping 
aside  joined  Nathalie,  while  the  chamberlain  immediately  contin- 
ued the  presentations.  They  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  curtnin, 
und  as  Le  Norman  again  drew  Nathalie's  arm  into  his,  with  a  de- 
cided gesture  she  withdrew  it,  and  only  lightly  laying  her  hand  on 
his,  gazed  steadily  into  his  face.  What  reproach,  what  passion, 
what  great  sorrow  suffused  her  countenance.  Though  for  his  soul 
he  could  not  have  helped  loving  her,  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  for- 
borne vowing  fidelity  to  her,  yet  his  heart  smote  him  that  he  had 
ever  concealed  his  rank. 

"  You  would  never  have  loved  me,  Nathalie,  if  I  had  told  you," 
murmured  he.  "Forgive  me — fortune  will  favor  us — I  shall  yet 
make  you  my  wife — we  shall  yet  be  happy !" 

A  sudden  dizziness,  like  the  precursor  of  a  swoon,  overcame 
hiin,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  her  voice  tolled  out  low  and  clear  as  a 
bell  upon  sultry  air,  the  one  word,  "  Impossible V1 

Ghent  must  have  been  her  self-control ;  for  in  this  moment  of 
hitter  pain,  disappointment  and  emotion,  so  lightly  had  her  fingers 
touched  his  hand,  that  be  was  not  aware  when  the  pressure  ceased, 
but  only  felt  her  face  receding,  as  a  vision  fades,  while  she  flitted 
backward  and  away  from  him  into  the  throng  and  out  among  side 
arches  and  distance,  and  with  a  low  moan  be  reeled  and  fell ; 
caught  by  an  attendant,  be  was  borne  unseen  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  the  gaiety  of  the  others  continued.  Thus  frequently 
under  the  gayest  masque  are  the  saddest  tragedies  enacted. 

Scarcely  had  Nathalie  gained  a  remote  corridor,  when  a  sudden 
rush  and  murmur  proclaimed  that  the  king  had  withdrawn  and 
the  audience  was  broken  up;  and  while  she  paused  to  look  around 
her,  she  became  sensible  of  an  approaching  step,  and  in  a  moment 
the  king  appeared,  and  taking  her  band,  led  her  back  into  a  privato 
apartment,  and  courteously  requested  her  to  be  seated. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  sternly,  while  seating  himself  opposite, 
"by  what  authority  do  you  receive  my  son's  addresses?" 

Nathalie  raised  her  eyes,  and  with  her  head  somewhat  thrown 
back,  answered  : 

"I  must  be  addressed  altogether  differently  before  I  reply  at  all." 

"Perhaps  the  Lady  Nathalie  will  instruct  her  slave  in  some 
suitable  conversational  terms!"  said  the  king,  his  face  slightly  on 
one  side,  his  eyes  leering  upon  her,  and  in  his  most  insinuating 
manner;  nevertheless,  if  any  voice  was  ever  plainly  suggestive  of 
scaffolds  and  broad-axes,  this  was  one. 

Nathalie,  forest  girl  as  she  was,  could  not  condescend  to  battle 
the  king  with  these  his  own  weapons,  and  as  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  other,  thought  best  to  make  a  feint  of  surrender,  and 
calmly  said  : 

"  I  had  wished  to  leave  your  majesty  possession  of  your  son. 
Be  assured,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  prince's  rank  when  he 
offered  me  marriage.  My  religious  faith  will  now  lie  an  invincible 
bar  to  his  wishes.  I  love  Le  Norman  the  hunter;  I  will  never 
wed  TOW  son  the  prince !" 

"  Madame,"  returned  the  king,  " your  frankness  charms  me! 
You  have  truly  made  me  your  friend.  My  son,  I  confess  it,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  me.  If  you  had  been  daughter  of  grand 
duke  or  minor  king,  I  would  not  have  whispered  a  word  against 
row  faith  ;  but,  as  you  well  know,  my  kingdom,  thong'i  recent,  is 
important,  and  will  become  more  so  strengthened  by  a  royal  alli- 
ance. Still,  generous  as  yon  arc  to  resign  your  lover,  human  na- 
ture is  not  infallible  ;  it  were  too  much  to  expect  this  of  you.  Let 
DM  guard  you  ;  let  me  be  always  your  friend.  And  as  a  proof  of 
it,  let  me  offer  you  a  most  worthy  husband  in  the  person  of  the 
Count  d'EntresjMf !" 

The  indignation  of  Nathalie  was  too  great  for  utterance ;  but  at 
last,  as  the  king  continued  bis  harangue,  it  broke  forth  in  wild  and 
angry  protest. 

"  Allow  me  at  least  to  convey  the  future  countess  to  a  place  not 
so  liable  to  listeners."  And  Nathalie  accompanied  him  perforce 
through  several  devious  ways,  till  they  stood  in  the  dimly  lighted 
palace  chapel.  "  Now,  madame,"  said  the  king,  who  had  so 
lately  professed  friendship,  and  now  speaking  in  his  lowest  tones, 
"  I  give  you  a  choice.  This  is  what  is  called  a  civilized  commu- 
nity ;  nevertheless  you  are  completely  in  my  power.  You  have 
not  a  relative  in  the  world  !  If  you  do  not  comply  with  my  de- 
mands, I  have  dungeons  so  deep,  that  for  all  your  life  you  will 
never  see  daylight  again.  Neither  do  I  shrink  from  such  terrific 
resources,  although  loth  to  mention  them  to  ears  polite — as  starva- 
tion, tight  cords,  hot  irons — " 

She  interrupted  him  haughtily.  "  I  can  never  be  frightened 
into  submission  I" 

"  Let  me  urge  you,  then.  W'hile  you  arc  single,  my  son  will 
never  complete  the  alliance  I  design.  He  will  be  wretched  and 
unhappy ;  while,  if  you  marry,  he  will  resign  himself  to  forgetful- 
ncss.  1  >o  you  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  his  miser)'  ?  I  have  no 
great  affection  in  my  nature ;  it  is  chiefly  pride.  But  all  those 
pangs  with  which  I  threatened  you,  I  now  threaten  and  will  pour 
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upon  him,  if  you  disobey.  You  can  can  go  forward  to  the  altar, 
where  the  Count  d'Entremer  awaits  you,  or  back  the  way  we  came. 
In  the  last  case,  my  guards  will  attend  upon  you,  and  you  will  be 
forced  to  witness  how  bravely  the  prince  endures  his  tortures !" 

It  is  not  likely  the  king  would  have  performed  an  iota  of  this 
grandiloquent  threat ;  but  Nathalie  could  have  given  credence  to 
any  evil  from  him.  She  trembled  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  firm 
step  went  forward,  placed  her  hand  in  the  Count  d'Entrcmer's — 
never  seen  by  her  before — and  being  quickly  and  irrevocably  pro- 
nounced ivjs  wife,  received  the  congratulations  of  the  smiling  king 
and  the  few  witnesses.  Leaning  against  the  altar,  pallid  and  cold 
as  sculpture,  the  first  object  her  married  eyes  discerned  was  Lc 
Norman,  lie  moved  forward,  with  an  expression  as  if  every  sec- 
ond of  time  was  a  sharp  sword  that  stabbed  him,  and  appeared  to 
offer  his  compliments. 

"What  ardor!"  he  murmured;  "what  sincerity!  what  con- 
stancy !    Madame  le  Comptessc  is  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  her  deter- 
mination to  bo  faithless  as  shifting  sand  !" 
4r"    *  *  *  *  *  * 

Time,  too  fast  for  the  most  of  us,  lagged  sadly  with  the  young 
countess,  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  as  she  sighed  far  away  in 
distant  France,  and  from  the  windows  of  her  chateau  watched  the 
shadows  come  and  go  on  the  purple,  Pyrcnean  slopes,  while  her 
husband  was  absent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  Paris,  or  at  the 
court  she  had  so  lately  left.  Time  passed  not  so  slowly  with  the 
prince ;  indeed,  Le  Norman  had  had  a  thousand  events  form  in 
his  years,  for  every  one  in  the  monotonous  ages  of  the  Countess 
d'Entremer.  Having  recovered  from  the  first  severe  shock  of  his 
loss  and  disappointment,  with  the  native  energy  of  his  nature,  not 
deeming  it  right  to  waste  his  life  in  idle  despair,  he  had  wonder- 
fully bestirred  himself — superintending  the  education  of  his  brother, 
arranging  scientific  expeditions,  and  performing  all  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  but  steadfastly  refusing  the  royal  match  urged  by 
his  father,  and  clinging  to  the  loose  fragments  of  the  love  of  earlier 
days. 

Ten  years  had  passed — seven  since  the  death  of  his  father  and 
his  own  coronation — his  brother  had  entered  into  manhood,  and  Le 
Norman,  as  the  king,  had  already  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  Europe  by  his  daring  genius,  when  the  Count  d'Entremer  ap- 
peared again  at  court  after  a  short  absence,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  his  marriage  brought  with  him  the  countess.  Of  course  all 
the  world  were  on  the  qui  vive  to  behold  the  meeting ;  but  in  the 
calm,  nonchalant  air  of  the  countess,  who,  not  quite  twenty-five, 
was  in  the  full  vigor  and  bloom  of  womanhood,  and  perhaps  love- 
lier and  with  a  better  balanced  mind  than  if  she  had  not  experi- 
enced these  long,  lonely  years,  as  she  received  the  rather  sarcasti- 
cally polite  welcome  of  the  king,  all  the  world  found  very  little 
satisfaction. 

A  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  in  one  of  the  sea-shore  palaces 
the  whole  court  were  assembled  at  summer  festivities.  The  royal 
abode  was  on  a  cliff,  which  afforded  in  front  of  the  building  a 
promenade  of  several  hundred  yards,  and  abruptly  terminating  in 
a  precipice,  whose  base  was  washed  by  the  sea.  On  this  cliff,  one 
afternoon,  a  party  of  courtiers — among  whom  was  the  king,  his 
brother  and  the  Countess  d'Entremer — were  watching  the  approach 
of  a  small  boat,  which,  out  on  a  fishing  excursion,  could  hardly 
hope  to  make  shore  before  the  squall  should  burst  upon  it.  Erect 
in  the  prow,  a  keen  eye  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  lofty  figure 
of  the  Count  d'Entremer. 

Leaning  breathlessly  over  the  cliff,  Nathalie  remained  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  boat ;  for  although  she  had  no  manner  of  affec- 
tion for  the  husband  forced  upon  her,  she  could  not  view  his  dan- 
ger with  indifference,  nor  desire  anything  but  bis  happiness.  The 
boat  was  still  far  distant,  the  wind  increasing — already  it  fluttered 
the  ends  of  her  white  scarf  into  the  air  across  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice, as  with  hands  slightly  extended  forward,  she  stood  silent 
and  motionless.  The  courtiers  withdrew  a  little,  and  the  king 
and  herself  remained  nearest  together  upon  the  edge.  Great  rain- 
drops pattered  down  slowly,  then  quickening  their  flood,  poured 
down  with  broad  gushes  of  speed,  dashing  down  the  bands  of  her 
hair,  soaking  her  garments,  blinding  her  eyes — yet  still  they  stood 
heedless  of  it. 

The  count  saw  her,  for,  doffing  his  cap,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
his  lips  with  a  knightly  gesture,  and  waved  it  towards  her.  He 
was  so  near  that  the  wind  might  be  seen  lifting  his  hair,  when  the 
little  mast  strained,  cracked  and  broke,  dragged  the  boat  down 
into  the  sea  that  ran  over  her,  and  precipitated  the  occupants  into 
the  roaring  gulfs.  He  was  a  strong  swimmer !  For  after  every 
green,  cavernous  wave  broke  its  white  crest  over  him,  he  was  seen 
riding  the  next  one  triumphant.  Now  lost  to  sight,  now  again 
appearing,  now  supporting  a  fainting  comrade,  and  now  with  rapid 
strokes  parting  the  strong  sea — a  weaker  man  had  sunk  long  ago. 
The  rain  and  the  spray  mingled  their  strength  with  the  wind  and 
tho  waves,  and  a  thick,  white,  curling  mist  arose  and  hung  round 
him,  closing  him  out  from  the  sight  of  his  wife,  and  hiding  his 
beacon  star  from  him.  At  last  the  wind  veered,  and  the  mist 
e'eared  away ;  little  patches  of  blue  sky  smiled  out  from  the  south 
a-id  west,  and  the  waves  rocked  to  and  fro  in  stray  sunshine.  The 
countess  still  strained  her  eyes,  surveying  the  broad,  vacant  ex- 
panse— nor  count  nor  fisherman  was  there ;  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour's  intense  length  and  watching,  three  bodies  were  tossed  high 
upon  the  strand.  One  had  been  the  Count  d'Entremer.  All  the 
heavens  and  earth  in  ti.eir  commotion  spun  back  from  Nathalie, 
ami  with  "outflung  hands  and  shapeless  shriokings  wild,"  she  fell 
senseless. 

A  year's  seclusion — due  not  to  grief,  but  to  respect — had  passed, 
and  the  leafy  echoes  of  Ardennes  had  lulled  Nathalie  into  com- 
plete forgctfulness,  for  the  moment,  of  the  last  eleven  years — and 
again  she  sat  beneath  the  oaks  and  plucked  the  flowers  growing  in 
the  self-same  nook,  as  in  her  girlhood.    All  but  the  first  fifteen 


years  of  her  life,  seemed  vaporous  as  a  dream  ;  and  consonant 
with  all  around,  the  distant  bugle  of  some  royal  hunting  party 
stole  upon  her  ear  like  "  horns  of  elf-land  faintly  blowing."  And 
thus  when  one  stood  before  her  in  a  garb  of  Lincoln-green,  leading 
a  red  roan  steed,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  interval  had  never  been ; 
and  looking  up,  merrily  she  said  : 

"  It  is  my  birthday,  to  day,  Lc  Norman  !  I  am  " — but  here,  as 
she  would  have  said  "  fifteen,"  memory  rushed  back  on  her,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  turned  and  would  have  fled 
away,  but  his  voice  sternly  arrested  her. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  madame  !"  he  commanded.  "  Since  Provi- 
dence has  thrown  us  once  more  together,  let  me  return  to  you  the 
troth  you  once  gave  me.  It  was  broken  by  you,  and  rendered 
valueless  to  me,  eleven  long  years  ago." 

With  a  certain  wild  vehemence,  she  exclaimed,  turning  at  bay 
upon  him : 

"  I  was  forced  to  break  it !  Had  it  been  true  troth,  you  had 
died  in  torture  first !  It  was  to  save  you  from  dying  in  torture, 
that  I  sacrificed  myself  to  worse  than  death — more  than  torture — 
to  marrying  d'Entremer !" 

A  moment  or  two  he  regarded  her. 

"  I  have  taken  shame  to  myself  for  eleven  years  that  I  could  not 
lose  my  own  passion,  while  feeling  its  object  to  be  faithless.  Must 
I  undo  the  work  of  so  long  a  time  ?"  She  returned  him  no  answer. 
"  If  that  were  done,"  he  resumed — but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  Your  cruel  father's  death  has  not  left  in  the  inexorable  state 
laws  one  obstacle  the  less  !" 

"I  can  annihilate  all  obstacles," he  returned, triumphantly.  Si- 
lence followed.  Some  time  they  thus  stood  confronting  one  an- 
other. "  A  singular  fancy  strikes  me,  Nathalie.  It  is  your  birth- 
day.   How  old  are  you,  my  friend  V 

"  I  am  fifteen,"  she  returned. 

"  And  I,  nineteen.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  hour  ago  we  plighted 
troth.    Is  it  so  V 

Not  many  days  had  elapsed  ere  a  strange  rumor  flew  trumpet- 
tongued  through  the  kingdom,  and  was  proclaimed  officially  to  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  More  than  one  king  of  different 
realms  had  congregated  in  this  capital,  and  a  universal  wonder 
was  displayed  in  the  countenance  of  every  subject  and  plenipoten- 
tiary. 

The  seventh  of  October,  with  all  the  sweet  decadence  of  summer 
in  the  air,  came,  and  the  streets  and  cathedral  were  thronged  for  a 
triple  ceremony.  The  procession  left  the  palace  to  the  sound  of 
slow,  pleasant  music,  and  the  shouts  and  blessings  of  the  populace 
upon  Le  Norman,  "  the  dear  king,"  wound  to  its  destination,  and 
entered  the  great  aisles  of  the  solemn  place.  There,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  subjects  and  brother  kings,  Le  Norman  took  the  crown 
from  his  own  head  and  placed  it  on  his  brother's ;  and  when  a 
further  ceremony  of  coronation  was  finished,  knelt  as  count  only, 
of  his  paternal  heritage,  and  was  the  first  among  his  brother's  new 
subjects  to  swear  fealty. 

The  new  king  stepped  aside,  while  all  the  world  wondered  the 
reason  of  so  great  a  sacrifice.  The  reason  »  It  came  through  the 
open  door  of  an  inner  chapel,  whence  Nathalie,  unattended  by  any 
one  save  the  spirit  of  radiant  beauty,  issued,  and  advancing,  placed 
her  hand  in  that  of  the  abdicated  king,  Le  Norman ;  and  beneath 
the  benedictal  hands  of  the  patriarchal  archbishop,  was  declared 
the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Nassau. 


S1HEKIAN  SLEDGE  OOCJS. 

These  dogs  arc  said  to  resemble  the  wolf — to  have  long,  pointed, 
projecting  noses,  sharp  and  upright  cars,  and  long  bushy  tails ; 
color  various — black,  brown,  reddish  brown,  white  and  spotted. 
They  vary  also  in  size ;  but  a  good  sledge  dog  should  not  be  less 
than  two  feet  seven  inches  high.  Their  howling  is  that  of  a  wolf. 
In  the  summer  they  dig  holes  in  the  ground  for  coolness,  or  lie  in 
the.  water  to  escape  the  mosquitoes,  which  in  those  regions  are  not 
less  troublesome  than  one  of  Pharaoh's  plagues.  In  winter,  they 
burrow  in  the  snow,  and  lie  curled  up,  with  their  noses  covered 
by  their  bushy  tails.  The  preparation  of  these  animals  for  a  jour- 
ney is  carefully  to  be  attended  to.  For  a  fortnight,  at  least,  they 
should  be  put  on  a  small  allowance  of  hard  food,  to  convert  their 
superfluous  fat  into  firm  flesh.  They  are  also  to  be  driven  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  daily ;  after  which,  Von  Wrangel  says,  they 
have  been  known  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  a  day  without  being 
injured  by  it. 

"  We  drove  ours,"  he  says,  "  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred worsts  (sixty-six  miles)  a  day.  Their  usual  food  is  fresh 
fish,  thawed  and  cut  in  pieces ;  and  ten  frozen  herrings  arc  said  to 
bo  a  proper  daily  allowance  for  each  dog.  A  team  consists  com- 
monly of  twelve  dogs  ;  and  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  draw  together.  The  foremost  sledge  has  usually 
an  additional  dog,  which  has  been  trained  as  a  leader.  On  the 
sagacity  and  docility  of  this  leader  depend  the  quick  and  steady 
going  of  tho  team,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  traveller.  ' — New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


STRYCHNINE. 

In  Ceylon  and  several  districts  of  India  grows  a  moderate  sized 
tree,  with  thick  and  shining  leaves,  and  a  short,  crooked  stem.  In 
the  fruit  season  it  is  readily  recognized  by  its  rich  orange-colored 
berries,  about  as  large  as  golden  pippins — tho  favorite  food  of  many 
kinds  of  birds — within  which  are  the  flat,  round  seeds,  not  an  inch 
in  diameter,  ash-gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  very  minute  silky 
hairs.  The  Germans  fancy  that  they  can  discover  n  resemblance 
in  them  to  crows'  eyes,  but  the  likeness  to  them  is  purely  imagi- 
nary. The  tree  is  the  strychnos  mix  vomica,  and  the  seed  is  the 
deadly  poison  nut.  The  latter  was  early  used  as  a  medicine  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  its  nature  and  properties  were  understood  by 
Oriental  doctors  long  before  it  was  known  to  foreign  nations. 
Dog-killer  and  fish  scale  are  two  of  its  Arabic  names.  It  is  stated 
that  at  present  the  natives  of  Ilindostan  often  take  it  for  many 
months  continuously,  in  much  the  same  way  as  an  opium-eater  cats 
opium.  They  commence  with  taking  the  eighth  part  of  a  nut  a 
day  and  gradually  increase  their  allowance  to  an  entire  nut,  which 
would  bo  about  twenty  grains.  If  they  oat  it  directly  before  or 
after  food,  no  unpleasant  effects  are  produced  ;  but  if  they  ncg'.ect 
these  precautions,  spasms  result. — American  Buildt.r. 


WHAT  FINGER-RINGS  HAVE  DONE. 

Many  have  suffered  imprisonment,  and  even  death,  on  account 
of  rings.  The  great  antiquarian,  Wickleman,  was  murdered  by  a 
scoundrel  servant  for  a  very  precious  ring  that  he  wore.  Conrad, 
a  Neapolitan  prince,  flying  from  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  was  dis- 
covered to  a  sailor  by  his  ring,  informed  against,  examined,  and 
there  being  found  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  live,  was  put 
to  death  accordingly.  Kichard  Cceur  de  Lion  having  made  a 
throe  months'  truce  with  Saladin,  hoped  to  get  safe  home,  but  was 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  by  a  jewel  on  his  finger.  He  had  reached 
Vienna,  when  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Leopold,  the  Aus- 
trian archduke,  whom  he  had  affronted,  he  took  a  cook's  place 
in  a  gentleman's  family,  but  not  taking  the  precaution  to  roast 
with  his  rings  off,  he  was  recognized,  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  last  instance  we  shall  cite  of  a  ring  proving  inimical 
to  the  happiness  of  its  possessor  is  taken  from  a  remarkable  rela- 
tion of  Phlcgon  of  Tralles,  Hadrian's  freedman,  who  dealt  in  mar- 
vellous recitals,  and  who  gives  the  following  among  others  of  bis 
mirabilia:  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Achates,  travelling  in 
Greece,  became  the  guest  of  Demostratcs.  One  evening,  after  re- 
tiring to  rest,  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  fair  Philinnione 
(the  deceased  daughter  of  his  host),  who  presented  herself  in  the 
most  bewitching  guise  before  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  exchange 
pledge-rings  with  her.  This  nocturnal  visit  was  repeated  for  throe 
nights  successively,  the  young  man  having  no  idea  the  while  that 
his  fair  inamorata  was  a  visitor  from  another  world.  On  the 
third  night,  a  maid  discovering  a  strange  lady  in  the  guest-cham- 
ber, recognized  her  deceased  mistress,  and  apprised  the  parents  of 
the  late  Philinnione  of  what  she  had  seen.  Incredulous  at  first  at 
the  young  woman's  story,  they  at  length  agreed  to  enter  the  cham- 
ber at  the  same  hour  the  night  following,  when  to  their  bewilder- 
ment and  joy,  they  saw  their  own  daughter  before  them  ;  but  this 
joy  was  soon  turned  into  horror,  for  the  maiden  had  no  sooner  re- 
cognized her  father  and  mother,  than,  escaping  from  the  embraces 
of  both,  she  reproached  them  bitterly  for  thus  coming  abruptly  to 
destroy  the  happiness  which  for  three  more  nights  she  had  else 
enjoyed  with  their  guest,  her  leave  of  absence  from  the  shades  ex- 
tending to  a  whole  week.  Saying  this,  she  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  on 
the  ground  at  their  feet.  On  recovering  from  the  shock,  the  first 
impulse  of  the  parents  hurried  them  to  the  tomb,  whence  the  body 
had  indeed  departed,  and  all  that  remained  there  was  Achates' 
pledge-ring,  on  seeing  which,  the  unhappy  youth,  terror-stricken  at 
having  affianced  himself  to  a  spectre,  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  died 
immediately. — New  York  Despatch. 


LIFE  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

When  Peter  of  Cortono  was  engaged  on  a  picture  for  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Pitti,  Ferdinand  II.  particularly  admired  the  represen- 
tation of  a  weeping  child.  "  Has  your  majesty,"  said  the  painter, 
"  a  mind  to  sec  how  easily  it  is  to  make  this  very  child  laugh  ?" 
And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  artist  merely  depressed  the 
corner  of  the  lips  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrows,  when 
the  little  urchin  seemed  in  danger  of  bursting  his  sides  with  laugh- 
ter, who  in  a  moment  before  seemed  breaking  his  heart  with  weep- 
ing. If  this  be  true  in  the  world  of  living  men,  slight,  very  slight 
are  the  causes  that  make  or  break  the  happiness  of  life.  The  touch 
of  a  brush  can  dim  heaven  with  a  cloud,  or  brighten  the  prospect 
of  the  fair  horizon. — Portfolio. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dred.    By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stonve.    2  vols.  12mo.    Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co. 

This  work  is  openly  announced  as  an  anti-slavery  novel,  so  that  readers  who 
are  surfeited  with  that  species  of  literature  may  pass  it  by.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, by  sales  of  this  book,  that  there  are  plenty  of  buyers.  As  a  work  of  art, 
"  Dred  "  is  written  with  more  skill  than  "  Uncle  Tom."  At  the  same  time  it 
is  less  dramatic  and  less  exciting.  The  hero,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  ficti- 
tious narratives,  is  on  the  whole  a  failure,  but  several  other  characters  are 
drawn  with  great  power.  This  book  is  likely  to  suit  the  English  market  ad- 
mirably. 

The  Hills  of  the  Shatemcc.    By  the  author  of  "Tho  Wide,  Wide  World." 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1856.    12mo.  pp.  516. 

A  work  by  the  author  of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  whose  reputation  is 
"  world  wide,"  is  indeed  a  treat.  The  new  book  is  worthy  of  the  writer.  It 
is  interesting,  it  is  natural;  it  takes  us  into  the  midst  of  fresh  and  unfamiliar 
scenery,  and  the  characters  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  talk  and  act  like  men  and 
women.  The  book  is  spirited  and  interesting  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  as 
sound  in  morals  as  a  sermon  from  the  pulpit.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

It  is  never  too  Late  to  Mend.    By  Charles  Beade.    In  2  vols.  12  mo.  1856. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  fields. 

This  work,  though  less  terse  and  dramatic  in  style  than  "  Peg  Wellington," 
and  "  Clouds  and  Sunshine,"  is  written  with  equal  ability,  and  is  none  the 
less  interesting  for  the  fuller  development  given  to  its  characters.  The  scene 
alternates  between  England  and  Australia,  and  the  Incidents  though  natural 
are  thrilling  and  exciting;  while  the  characters  are  no  dreamy  phantoms,  but 
flesh  and  blood  realities. 

French's  American  Drama.  Among  the  recent  of  this  beautifully  got  up 
Fcries  of  acting  plajs,  arc  "Life  in  New  York,"  by  John  Brougham.  "My 
Wife's  Mirror,  '  by  Ed.  G.  P.  Wilkins.  "Aline  or  the  Rose  of  Killnrney,"  by 
E.  Stirling,  "  A  Conjugal  Lesson,"  by  H.  Panvers.  and  "  A  Good  Fellow,"  by 
Charles  M.  Waloott,"  all  capital  and  popular  pieces. 

Life  of  Prince  Talleyrand.    By  Charles  K.  McIIaro.    NewY'ork:  C.  Serib- 
ner.    1856.    12mo.  pp.  382. 

The  biography  of  Talleyrand  is  a  romance  from  beginning  to  end.  Tho 
"  prince  of  diplomatists,"  he  was  far  from  being  an  honest  man,  though  pos- 
sessed of  brilliant  talents,  and  making  his  mark  upon  the  great  period  of  the 
world  in  which  he  flourished.    For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Enoouragcd  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  monthly  hag 
mot  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  tho 
proprietor  has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  tho  patronage  of  the 
public.  That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  of  cheapness,  is  admitted  by 
every  one,  containing,  as  it  docs,  one  hundrnt  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve 
hum/red  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  tho  public  as  connected  with  tho 
Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  SKETCHES.  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  country.  It  is  also  spired  with 
a  record  of  tho  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war,  cf  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any  where,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  itself. 

No  sectarian  subjects  arc  admittod  into  its  pages;  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique.  IStJ  work  is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  cast  or  west,  and  is  filled  to  tho 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  as 
any  father,  brother  or  frlond  would  place  In  the  linnds  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  in  all  its  departments,  fresh  and  origiual,  and,  what  it  purports  to  be,  tho 
ohsnpept  magazine  in  the  world. 

Q_7=-  A  new  attraction  lins  just  been  added,  In  the  form  of  a  HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATED  DEPARTMENT. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  rtot'ur  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive  tho 
Magizine  for  one  year;  orany  person  sending  us  eight  subscribers  u^d  eight 
ttoflarSi  nt  one  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

Cjr-  Sample  copies  scat  vr.  i  n  desi:  en. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

As  the  extent  of  space  covered  by  our  large  representation 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin  Statue,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  figure  on  a  small  scale,  we  now  present  a 
large  and  accurate  view  of  it  from  the  pencil  of  Billings.  The 
sculptor,  Richard  Saltonstall  Greenough,  who  is  still  a  young 
man,  has  been  very  happy  in  his  characterization  of  our  distin- 
guished townsman".    There  is  nothing  artificial  or  constrained 
in  the  attitude.    He  stands  resting  on  his  staff,  in  the  dress 
that  pictures  and  descriptions  have  rendered  so  familiar  to  us, 
looking  down  from  his  position  with  a  benevolent  and  intelli- 
gent expression,  that  satisfies  the  popular  conception  of  the  man, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  true  to  facts.    The  figure  is  so  natural 
and  life  like  that  you  almost  expect  it  to  move  as  you  gaze  on 
it.    It  must  have* been  conceived  in  an  hour  of  genuine  inspi- 
ration.   The  inauguration  day  of  this  statue,  September  17, 
will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  city.    For  several 
days  previous,  strangers  had  been  pouring  in,  and  there  was  so 
great  an  accession  of  visitors  on  the  day  itself,  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  welcome  outsiders  was  computed  to  be  at  least 
100,000,  which,  added  to  our  local  population  filled  the  city  to 
repletion.    At  no  previous  celebration  have  we  witnessed  such 
a  display  of  human  beings.    The  weather  was  remarkably  pro- 
pitious, as  if  Heaven  smiled  approbation  on  the  occasion.  It 
was  moderate,  with  gentle  breezes,  anil  at  times  light  clouds 
tempered  the  glare  of  sunshine.    Business  was  entirely  sus- 
pended.   All  along  the  line  of  the  procession  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  there  were  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations. 
The  Trcmont  "  House  was  splendidly  adorned  with  flags  and 
streamers.    Nearly  opposite,  from  the  Cadet's  bead- quarters, 
floated  a  flag  inscribed  "  Monstrat  viam  (it  shows  the  way), 
1741,"  the  motto  of  the  gallant  corps.    The  decorations  of  the 
Boston  Museum  attracted  much  attention.    On  its  lower  piazza 
was  the  motto,  "  He  snatched  the  lightning  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  tyrants."    Scollay's  building 
bore  on  its  eastern  side  the  same  in"  Latin — "  Eripuit  coelo  ful- 
mcn  Boeptrnmqne  tyrannis."    In  Court  Street  there  was  a  store 
with  this  inscription,  "  Benjamin  Franklin  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old  was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  to  his  brother  James, 
whose  office  stood  on  this  spot."    A  flag  suspended  on  the  north 
side  of  State  Street  was  inscribed,  "  The  opinion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1754,  'A  union  of  the  colonics  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  preservation.'    His  motto — 'join  or  die.'"    From  the 
Old  State  House,  "First  settlement  of  Boston,  Sept.  17,  1630." 
On  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  we  were  told  "  The  father  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  removed  from  .Milk  Street  to  this  spot  shortly 
after  Benjamin  was  born.    Here  he  worked  for  a  short  time  in  his 
boyhood  at  the  trade  of  a  soap  boiler  and  tallow  chandler  with  his 
father."    The  birth  place  of  Franklin  in  Milk  Street  was  most 
elegantly  decorated.    Beneath  a  star  were  the  words,  "  He  took 
the  lightning  from  Heaven,"  under  which  was  a 
painting  subscribed :   "  The  House  in  which 
Franklin  was  born.     Benjamin  Franklin  was 
born  on  this  spot  on  Sunday  the  17th  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  I).  1706."    In  Federal  Street  were  flags 
with  the  following  inscriptions  :  "Born  January 
17,  1706.    Tallow  Chandler's  apprentice,  1717. 
Printer's  apprentice,  1719.    Author,  1725.  Dry 
Goods  clerk,  1727.    Printer,  1729.  Legislator 
for  Pennsylvania,  17.32.    Founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.    Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  1751.     The  Inventor  of  Lightning 
Rods  was  the  originator  of  the  Volunteer  Mili- 
tia.   Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    Doctor  of 
Laws  by  Oxford.    Colonel  of  Militia.  Repre- 
sentative of  America  in  England,  1764.  Con- 
cluded first  treaty  for  America,  1778.  Member 
of  Continental  Congress,  1775.  Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary  to  France,  1776.  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  France,  1778.    Commissioner  to 
treat  with  England,  1782.    President  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1785.    Delegate  to  Federal  Conven- 
tion, 1787.    Died,  April  17,  1790."  Washing- 
ton Street  and  Dover  Street  bad  many  fine 
decorations  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  and 
everywhere  apt  quotations  from  "  Poor  Richard" 
met  the  eye.    The  procession  was  a  fine  one, 
and  its  arrangement  reflects  great  credit  on  Col. 
Newell  A.  Thompson,  the  Chief  Marshal,  and 
his  assistants.    It  was  three  hours  in  passing  a 
given  point.    The  military  escort,  consisting  of 
the  commands  of  Cols.  Burbank  and  Bullock, 
with  the  Light  Dragoons  and  the  Lancers,  led 
off  in  tine  style.    Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  ap- 
peared perfectly  at  home  at  the  head  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery.     The  first 
division,  under  Gen.  John  S.  Tyler  as  chief 
marshal,  comprised  the  city  government  and  in- 
vited guests,  among  whom  were  Gov.  Gardner 
and  his  aids.  The  second  division,  Col.  Thomas 
E.  Chickering,  embraced  the  trades  of  Boston, 
fully  and  finely  represented.    It  would  require 
pages  to  describe  property  the  interesting  fea- 
tares  of  this  section.    The  silversmith's  estab- 
lishment, a  barge  loaded  with  costly  jewelry  and 
plate  was  very  conspicuous.    The  Ames  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Chicopee,  came  out  200 
strong.    From  ("bickering's  Piano  Forte  works 
came  a  large  body  of  men.    Hooper's  Bell 
founders  gave  sonorous  token  of  their  presence. 
In   the    third   division,  marshalled  by  Capt. 
Charles  O.  Rogers,  the  leading  feature  "was  the 
display  of  the  printers,  led  off  by  the  Franklin 
Typographical  Society  and  the  Boston  Printers' 
Union.    They  had  two  platforms,  drawn  each 
by  live  horses,  on  which  were  presses  represent- 
ing past  and  present  eras  of  printing,  the  former 
by  the  old  press  worked  on  by  Franklin  himself 
previous  to  1742.    Upon  this  press  was  worked 
a  fac  simile  of  the  Boston  Courant,  No.  80,  in 
which  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  first  ap- 
pear! as  publisher,  copies  of  which,  as  they 
were  thrown  off,  were  distributed  to  the  crowd. 
Among  the  invited  guests  who  rode  with  the 
printers  was  "  Father  Boylston  "  of  the  "Far- 
mer's Cabinet,"  Amherst,  N.  H.,  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  seventy  five,  and  a  printer  of  sixty 
years  standing.    From  Mr.  French's  Hoe's  cyl- 
inder press,  a  humorous  metrical  life  of  Frank- 
lin by  B.  P.  Sliillaber  (Mrs.  Partington),  was 
worked  off  and  distributed  to  the  spectators.  In 
the  fourth  division,  marshalled  by  Hon.  Moses 
Kimball,  the  masonic  fraternity  made  a  splen- 
did appearance,  particularly  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars sad  the  Do  Molay  encampment.    The  fifth 
division,  Major  Lewis  W.  Tappan,  chief  mar- 


societies  and  boat  clubs,  and  flanked  by  a  body  of  mounted 
police.  The  ninth  division  embraced  the  public  school  chil- 
dren, who  received  the  procession  on  Beacon  Street,  marshalled 
by  John  L.  Emmons,  Esq.  The  ceremonies  at  the  City  Hall 
were  very  interesting.  Mr.  Winthrop's  address  was  a  masterly 
performance,  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  Charitable  Me- 
chanics' Association  and  of  the  Mayor  were  appropriate  and 
well  received.  The  ode  by  James  T.  Field,  Esq.,  was  most 
felicitous.  Dr.  Winslow  Lewis,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  in  Massachusetts,  assisted  by  Col.  John  T.  Head  as 
his  deputy,  performed  the  masonic  ceremonies,  and  the  day 
closed  without  a  single  untoward  accident  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment and  gratification  of  the  vast  assembled  multitude. 


JAMES  FENNIM0RE  COOPER. 


shal,  contained  the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies,  the  Medal  Scholars  from  1792  to  1856  in- 
clusive, and  the  recipients  of  the  Lawrence  Prizes.  Edmund  F. 
Cutter,  Esq.,  was  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  division,  which  included 
the  several  historical,  scientific,  literary  and  musical  societies. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Association  sent  an  immense  delegation. 
Harvard  College  was  strongly  represented.  The  seventh  division, 
under  the  lead  of  Joseph  West,  Esq.,  □umbered  the  various  be- 
nevolent and  charitable  associations.  The  Highland  costume  was 
worn  by  the  Scotch  societies.  Nathaniel  Winsor,  Jr.,  Esq.,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  eighth  division,  devoted  to  the  marine 


JAMES  FEN  N  I. II  ORE  COOPER. 

The  admirable  accompanying  portrait  of  our  great  American 
novelist  gives  a  life  likeness  of  its  subject.  James  Fcnnimore 
Cooper  was  a  son  of  Judge  Cooper,  and  born  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  in  1789.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  after  the 
completion  of  his  studies  entered  the  American  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1805,  and  remained  in  the  service  until  1810,  when 
he  married  and  retired.  Soon  after  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  made  his  first  essay  as  a  novelist  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Precaution,"  which  met  with  a  very  limited 
sale.  He  was  not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  disappoint- 
ment, but  followed  it  up  by  the  "  Spy,"  a  revolutionary  tale. 
This  novel  was  immediately  "successful."  The  vivid  delineation 
of  the  hero,  the  truthful  portraiture  of  the  period,  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  stirring  scenes  it  depicted,  and  its  thorough  na- 
tionality, gave  it  great  popularity.  In  the  "  Pioneers,"  he 
painted  the  history  of  an  American  settlement  in  the  wilder- 
ness, deriving  his  facts  and  groundwork  from  the  settlements 
of  Cooperstown  in  New  York  by  his  brother  and  others.  In 
this  book  he  struck  on  that  Indian  trait  which  he  afterwards 
followed  out  with  so  much  spirit  and  success.  In  the  "Pion- 
eers," too,  he  first  introduced  his  chef  d'uuvre  character, 
"  Leather  stocking,"  the  hero  of  several  of  his  subsequent  ro- 
mances. The  "  Pilot "  was  the  first  sea  novel  proper  ever 
written,  and  opened  a  path  since  crowded  with  successful  ad- 
venturers. To  Cooper,  therefore,  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the 
"Ancient  Mariner:" 

"  He  >u  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  sileut  sea.11 

The  work  alluded  to  laid  the  foundation  of  Cooper's  fame.  He 
soon  became  world  renowned.  His  novels  were  translated  into 
the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  and  became  as  popular  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Russia  and  in  England  as  at 
home.  He  produced  a  large  number  of  volumes,  chiefly  romances. 
His  forte  was  in  romance-writing,  though  his  political  essays  and 
sketches  of  travel  were  not  without  merit.  His  history  of  the 
American  navy,  not  completed  at  his  death, 
ranks  as  a  standard  work.  He  died  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  1854.  A  daughter  has  inherited 
much  of  his  literary  talent  and  has  produced 
some  well-written  works.  The  works  of  Coo- 
per, or  rather  a  large  portion  of  them,  will  live 
as  long  as  English  literature  lasts.  They  are 
vivid  pictures  of  events  and  manners  of  social 
life  long  since  gone  by. 


THE  NEW  STATUE  OF  FRANKLIN,  BOSTON. 


A  Rl  NAM  AY  STEAMBOAT. 

An  eccentric  but  most  amusing  cruise  was  re- 
cently made  by  a  steam  tow-boat  in  the  waters 
of  Southampton  harbor,  in  England,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  related  by  a  correspondent, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  affair.  It 
seems  that  the  Belmont,  a  regular  steam  tug, 
had  taken  in  tow  the  ship  Walter  Hood,  bound 
from  Southampton  to  Australia.  On  reaching 
the  lower  bay,  the  sails  were  set  on  board  tho 
ship,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tow-boat  cast  her 
off  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Southamp- 
ton for  another  vessel,  but  by  some  accident  the 
ship  ran  into  the  steamer,  a  violent  crash  fol- 
lowed, and  in  the  confusion,  all  hands,  includ- 
ing the  captain  and  the  cook  of  the  latter, 
jumped  on  board  the  sailing  vessel,  leaving  their 
boat  in  charge  of  a  dog  and  two  cats — a  strange 
crew  for  a  steam-going  craft.  But  her  steam 
was  up,  and  after  u  succession  of  plungings  and 
crashings,  she  succeeded  in  shaking  herself  clear 
of  the  ship,  and  the  next  moment  was  seen 
"  going  it  alone,"  starting  off  at  a  terrific  speed, 
and  in  anything  but  the  right  direction  for  her. 
For  a  few  moments  her  captain  and  crew,  en- 
gineer and  all,  were  struck  with  dismay.  The 
long  tiller  of  the  rudder  was  seen  dashing  wild- 
ly to  and  fro,  while  the  fierce  barking  of  tho 
dog,  who  evidently  knew  little  of  navigation  or 
steering,  rendered  the  scene  at  once  absurd  and 
terrific — ludicrous  and  [rightful.  Meanwhile, 
the  captain  of  the  steamer,  lin  ing  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind  and  composure,  obtained  a 
small  boat,  and  with  bis  men  started  in  pursuit 
of  his  absconding  craft ;  but  ere  he  was  well 
under  way,  she  hud  altered  her  cou^e,  and  from 
some  cause  or  other  came  around,  and  set  out 
for  the  point  whence  she  hud  started,  thus  mak- 
ing or  describing  a  complete  circle.  The  men 
bent  lustily  to  their  ours,  but  the  chased  steamer 
dodged,  shied,  and  circulated  about  in  the  most 
erratic  manner,  the  dog  keeping  up  nn  incessant 
barking  and  howling,  as  though  seeking  in  this 
manner  to  head  her  off  and  bring  hir  to  reason. 
Soon  she  shot  off  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  now  made  directly  for  a  light  ship  in  the 
outer  harbor.  Here  the  men  on  the  look  out 
descried  her  position,  and  having  manned  their 
boat,  also  started  in  pursuit.  The  race  now  be- 
came truly  exciting,  the  course  of  the  steam-tug 
becoming  more  and  more  uncertain  as  her  helm 
shifted  to  and  fro  at  the  sport  of  the  waves  of 
the  channel.  By  this  time,  however,  she  had 
nearly  run  her  race,  her  steam  was  getting  low, 
and  at  length  her  s|>eed  gradually  diminished, 
her  paddles  stopped,  and  she  ultimately  gave 
in  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The  crew  from  tho 
light  ship  was  the  first  to  board  her,  her  own 
crew  coming  up  al>out  twenty  minutes  aftvr. 
She  was  at  length  got  into  working  order,  and 
brought  safely  into  Southampton  dock,  where 
she  was  sentenced  to  undergo  complete  repairs 
after  her  frolic.  It  is  said  that  the  crew  were 
fully  justified  in  leaving  her  as  they  did,  she 
being  in  imminent  peril  of  going  down. — Boston 
Post. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
Wc  have  been  told  that  "out  of  evil  cometh  good."  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  truth  is  manifest  in  the  halo  of  true  glory 
that  encircles  the  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Out  of  the  awful  collision  of  rival  nations  meeting  in  arms,  from 
the  midst  of  a  carnage  the  recital  of  which,  as  it  was  wafted  across 
the  water  in  successive  episodes,  made  our  blood  rim  cold  within 
us,  rose  one  pure,  radiant  image  of  virgin  womanhood,  claiming 
our  admiration  for  the  sex  which  it  represented,  and  producing  the 
conviction  that  angels  have  their  abode  on  earth  as  well  as  in 
heaven.  It  was  reserved  for  a  period  of  bloodshed  and  calamity, 
for  the  highest  storm  of  human  passions,  to  produce  the  spectacle 
of  a  high-bred  and  delicately-nurtured  English  girl,  leaving  her 
beautiful  home  in  a  peaceful  country  and  plunging  into  abhorrent 
scenes  of  strife,  not  to  lead  on  embattled  hosts  like  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  to  breathe  the  pestilential  air  of  plague-infested  rooms,  to  face 
the  most  horrible  forms  of  mutilation  and  suffering,  and  to  soothe 
with  her  kind  words,  her  glorious  presence,  and  her  untiring  hands, 
the  anguish  of  physical  and  mental  woe,  and  the  bilter  pangs  of 
the  parting  hour,  "  to  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead."  Her  long 
and  weary  task  accomplished,  she  set  her  face  homeward.  On  her 
way,  she  did  not  seek  reaction  from  brilliant  pageants  and  splendid 
assemblies,  but  turned  aside  to  visit  the  abodes  of  suffering  and 
sickness.  Had  she  chosen,  her  reception  in  England  would  have 
been  such  us  the  proudest  conqueror  might  have  envied  ;  for  she 
came  wearing  no  blood-stained  trophies,  but  the  victress  of  all 
hearts.  But  she  has  declined  every  public  demonstration  of  re- 
gard. Only  when  the  mechanics,  her  neighbors,  wrote  her  a  letter 
of  congratulation,  she  replied  in  the  kindly,  warm-hearted  language 
befitting  her  modest  and  beautiful  nature.  As  the  type  of  truest 
womanhood,  we  honor  Elorenee  Nightingale  from  our  *' heart  of 
hearts."  Long  after  the  laurels  of  the  Crimea  shall  have  faded, 
the  wreath  of  immortelles  that  circles  her  name  will  bloom  in 
unfaded  brightness. 

Speech  and  Silence. — Bishop  Hall  says  that  "  the  car  and 
the  eye  are  the  mind's  receivers,  but  the  tongue  is  only  busy  in 
expending  the  treasure  received."  Now  we  have  known  a  good 
many  gossip  tongues  busy  in  retailing  what  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard.    To  be  sure,  the  stuff  was  slander,  not  treasure. 


Comfortable. — The  "Prairie"  shows  that  the  production  of 
breadstuff's  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in 
this  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Indian  corn,  and  that, 
consequently,  prices  must  continue  to  rule  high. 

 .    »  ■  ^  »  

Scolding  Husbands. — We  hear  stories  enough  of  scolding 
wives,  but  none  of  scolding  husbands.  Yet  there  are  plenty  of  male 
scolds,  and  they  are  the  most  unmitigated  nuisances  in  creation. 


SPLINTERS. 

  At  the  Cuayho  Iron  Works,  Cleveland,  they  make  ice  by 

machinery  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  a  ton. 

....  A  Southern  paper  talks  about  having  "  refreshing  showers." 
We  have  had  nothing  else  for  months. 

....  General  O'Donnell,  the  present  primo  minister  of  Spain, 
is,  as  his  name  shows,  of  Irish  descent. 

....  There  is  a  talk  of  establishing  a  line  of  monthly  steam- 
ships between  Liverpool  and  Montreal,  Canada. 

. .  .  Who  is  free  from  care  ?  From  blooming  childhood  to 
gray-beard  age,  it  accompanies  every  one. 

....  The  Bible  is  the  book  for  all;  and  like  the  wind  of  heaven, 
the  sunshine  and  the  water,  free  to  all. 

....  A  witness  in  court  said  of  a  certain  man,  that  he  had 
"supped  with  him,  sailed  with  him,  and  knocked  him  down." 

....  Scolding  is  the  pepper  of  marriage,  and  ladies  the  pepper- 
boxes, says  a  savage,  ugly  old  bachelor. 

....  Men  require  the  curb  as  well  as  the  spur.  A  good  ship  is 
provided  with  anchors  as  well  as  sails. 

....  We  are  looking  out  for  a  hard  winter.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, they  had  snow  as  early  as  the  month  of  August. 

....  It  is  hinted  that  Mr.  Gaillardet,  the  Ercnch  editor,  may 
start  a  new  French  paper  in  New  York. 

....  A  clergyman  in  Ohio  lately  warned  his  people  against 
"  trying  to  hide  their  souls  behind  a  three  cent  piece  I" 

....  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore  have  bought  the  ship 
Ontario,  and  will  set  up  a  practical  navigation  school. 

....  Mr.  Ten  Brock  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  England  by 
the  appearance  of  his  American  race-horses. 

....  The  best  policy  of  a  brazen-faced  statesman  is  said  to  be 
the  policy  of  assurance. 

....  It  is  said  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  Russian 
commissariat  to  the  tune  of  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

....  Foreign  consuls  in  this  country  cannot  settle  the  estates  of 
their  countrymen  dying  in  the  United  States. 

....  The  Russians  have  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  Cri- 
mea.   A  few  Cossacks  only  garrison  Scbastopol. 

....  A  marriage  by  advertisement  must  after  all  be  the  union 
of  two  "corresponding"  minds. 

....  Life  is  but  a  railroad  station  where  we  stop  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.   No  time  for  enjoyment  before  wc  are  off. 

....  Ladies'  equestrian  contests  are  getting  very  common  late- 
ly.   There  was  one  recently  at  Syracuse. 


UORROWEI)  PLUMES. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  are  not  troubled 
with  a  propensity  to  masquerade  it;  to  get  out  of  the  clothes  and 
characters  that  fit  them,  and  put  on  something  else.  Men  as  meek 
as  Moses  are  intensely  fond  of  donning  tremendous  bearskin  caps, 
and  carrying  enormous  muskets,  and  talking  about  volunteering, 
or  privateering,  whenever  a  war  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Savage  looking  and  savage  feeling  fellows,  who  take  fire  at 
a  word  or  a  look,  and  occasionally  knock  down  porters  and  hack- 
ney-coachmen by  way  of  airing  their  belligerent  propensities,  are 
almost  always  members  and  orators  of  peace  societies.  Excellent 
prose  writers,  whose  essays  have  the  charm  and  polish  of  Gold- 
smith, Irving  and  Addison,  persist  in  writing  what  they  call  poetry. 
Little  jolly  men,  overflowing  with  wit  and  humor,  will  do  nothing 
but  write  tragedies.  Undertakers  are  proverbially  fat,  well-to-do 
fellows,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  corners  of  their  eyes  and 
mouths ;  and  Shakspeare  understood  human  nature  perfectly, 
when  he  made  his  grave-diggers,  in  Hamlet,  crack  jokes  over  the 
remains  of  poor  humanity.  Liston,  the  English  comic  actor,  a 
glimpse  of  whose  face  was  enough  to  set  a  crowded  house  in  a 
roar,  was  consumed  with  a  desire  to  play  Richard  III.  and  King 
Lear — the  heroic  and  pathetic.  The  regal  beauty,  whose  charms 
would  be  fitly  matched  by  a  display  of  costly  jewelry,  is  generally 
attired  with  great  simplicity ;  while  the  ugly  old  dowager,  like 
Shakspeare's  toad, 

"  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  iu  her  head." 

And  speaking  of  jewels  and  borrowed  plumes,  the  best  illustration 
of  our  position  is  a  scrap  from  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Evening  Gazette.  He  says  : — "  Opposite  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  is 
the  celebrated  jewelry  establishment  of  the  Tiffany's.  A  few 
weeks  since,  two  ladies  called  there  to  look  at  some  articles  of  jew- 
elry. They  could  not  decide  upon  them,  however,  but  requested 
that  a  certain  necklace  and  bracelet  should  be  sent  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  at  a  particular  hour.  The  party  happened  to  be  just 
going  down  to  dinner,  and  the  person  was  requested  to  leave 
them,  and  call  in  about  an  hour.  Ascertaining  at  the  office  that 
they  were  respectable  people,  he  did  so,  and  the  articles  were  re- 
turned with  a  message  that  they  would  call  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  about  the  same  hour  a  note  was  received,  requesting  that 
another  necklace  and  bracelet  (describing  them)  might  be  sent  to 
the  hotel,  which  was  complied  with ;  they  were  likewise  returned. 
And  for  three  or  four  days  the  same  thing  was  repeated,  when  the 
party  left  town  without  making  a  purchase  !  A  few  days  after- 
wards a  gentleman  boarding  at  the  hotel  called  at  the  store  to 
select  a  present  for  a  lady ;  and  seeing  some  articles  he  thought  he 
recognized,  exclaimed  :  '  Why,  surely  I  have  seen  those  before.' 
He  was  assured  that  such  could  not  possibly  be  the  case,  as  the 
patterns  were  entirely  original.  '  Why,'  said  he,  quite  confidently, 
'  they  were  worn  by  a  young  lady  who  was  stopping  at  the  St. 
Nicholas,  and  who  each  day  at  dinner  appeared  with  a  different 
necklace  and  bracelet ;  and  they  were  evidently  so  valuable,  that 
she  was  besieged  with  interesting  gentlemen,  and  enjoyed  the  envy 
of  all  the  female  boarders.'  A  light  broke  upon  the  mind  of  the 
storekeeper,  and  I  do  not  think  the  trick  can  be  repeated  there." 


THE  BRIDE  OF  PARIS: 

— on, — 

THE  ROLL  OF  THE  DRUM! 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR,  AND 
THE  DAYS  OF  NAPOLEON  THE  GREAT. 

BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE. 

We  shall  next  week  commence  in  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  a 
most  vivid  and  interesting  novelette  entitled  as  above.  We  will 
not  say  one  word  in  advance  for  it.  It  will  tell  its  own  story,  and 
make  a  sensation  exceeding  all  its  predecessors  in  those  columns. 
This  is  another  of  the  brilliant  series  of  novelettes  which  are  con- 
stantly appearing  in  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union." 


New  Establishment. — We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
our  next  door  neighbor,  P.  J.  Mayer,  has  the  handsomest  confec- 
tionary establishment  in  this  city.  It  has  just  been  fitted  up  at 
great  cost,  and  in  exquisite  taste.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayer,  so  long 
established  in  Tremont  Street,  have  earned  a  high  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  their  manufactory  in  all  the  delicate  articles  per- 
taining to  their  business. 


A  Magician. — McAllister,  the  magician,  who  died  lately  in 
New  York,  had  travelled  all  over  the  world  in  bis  professional 
capacity.  He«was  not  onl}-  an  excellent  legerdemain  performer, 
but  a  fine,  liberal  gentleman.  His  accomplishments  were  numer- 
ous ;  he  was  an  excellent  chemist  and  electrician,  and  conversed 
fluently  in  four  or  five  languages. 


Austrian  Meanness. — Ccsare  Cantu,  the  Italian  historian, 
has  been  refused  permission  by  the  Austrian  government,  to  accept 
or  wear  the  order  of  the  cross  of  Saint  Maurice  and  Saint  Lazarus, 
presented  him  on  account  of  his  literary  attainments,  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia. 

A  model  Coroner. — A  man  drowned  himself  at  a  Western 
city,  recently.  The  coroner  could  not  find  the  body,  but  to  make 
sure  of  his  fees,  held  an  inquest  on  his  jacket,  which  had  fortu- 
nately turned  up  with  the  tide.    Verdict,  "  found  empty." 


Defaulters. — These  gentry  are  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  The  cashier  of  the  Northern  Railway,  in  France,  lately 
went  off  with  a  million  francs  in  his  pocket. 


A  FEMALE  ARTIST. 

Miss  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  young  Frenchwoman,  is  winning  a  most 
brilliant  reputation  abroad  in  a  rather  singular  line  of  painting  for 
a  lady — the  portraiture  of  animals.  To  this  branch  of  art  she  has 
devoted  herself  for  years  with  unswerving  assiduity,  commencing 
her  studies  from  nature  when  a  mere  child.  To  further  her  pur- 
suit, she  frequents  all  the  horse  fairs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
disguised  in  male  attire,  and  she  is  only  known  to  the  dealers  as  a 
very  enthusiastic  young  gentleman  with  a  remarkable  taste  for 
horseflesh.  When  she  meets  with  a  fine  animal,  she  buys  him — 
for  Rosa  is  rich — mounts  him  en  cavalier,  and  rides  him  home. 
The  horse  is  introduced  into  her  studio — a  large  parlor,  where  he 
stands  on  a  brick  platform,  and  Rosa  goes  to  work  on  his  portrait. 
There  are  two  of  her  pictures  in  the  Athenanim  gallery  this  year. 
Rosa  possesses  a  remarkable  power  over  animals.  We  don't  know 
whether  her  secret  of  taming  them  consists,  like  her  fair  country- 
woman's, Miss  Isabelle,  in  "  carrots  or  kindness,"  or  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  fearless  eye,  but  certain  it  is  she  finds  no  rebellious  sub- 
jects among  her  four-footed  sitters.  She  has  lately  visited  the 
Scotch  Highlands  in  search  of  subjects.  She  receives  fabulous 
prices  for  her  works.  And  by  the  way,  "  talking  horse,"  reminds 
us  that  wc  have  a  young  artist  in  this  city,  Mr.  Marsdcn,  who 
promises  to  paint  horses  as  well  as  Rosa  Bonheur — he  cannot — no 
one  can — excel  her. 


Autumn. — On  our  last  page  we  have  placed  a  large  allegorical 
picture,  representing  autumn.  The  figures  in  this  scene  are  boldly 
and  freely  sketched.  The  huntsman  and  the  reaper  in  the  fore- 
ground, are  bearing  on  their  shoulders  old  Silenus — the  preceptor 
of  Bacchus,  who  has  partaken  so  freely  of  the  juice  of  the  abun- 
dant vintage  that  he  is  unable  to  stand  or  walk.  The  horn  of 
plenty,  the  heaped  fruits  in  the  foreground,  the  procession  with 
sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  produce,  typify  the  prodigality  of  the 
season,  while  the  round  harvest  moon  rising  in  the  distance,  com- 
pletes the  fullness  of  the  allegory. 


Forresti an. — John  Brougham  has  made  a  great  hit  in  New 
York  by  his  personation  of  the  hero  in  his  burlesque  of  "  Meta- 
mora,  the  last  of  the  Pollywogs,"  in  imitation  of  Edwin  Forrest. 
Brougham  is  one  of  the  best  mimics  on  the  boards. 


Vocalism. — Madame  Angri,  as  dashing  a  vocalist  as  Vestvali 
the  magnificent,  who  has  gone  to  manage  the  Mexican  opera,  is 
engaged  for  a  six  months' tour  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  be 
angry  ourselves  if  we  are  disappointed  in  her. 


A  Fat  Office. — The  office  of  corporation  counsel  to  the  city 
government  of  New  York  is  stated  to  be  worth  $10,000  a  year. 
Quite  a  windfall  to  a  poor  lawyer  of  ability  ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott.  Mr.  .Tames  Wright,  Jr.  to  Miss  Maria  L. 
Lillie;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wheeler  to  Mrs.  Mary  Douglass;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Lyman  G.  Tucker  to  Miss  Sarah  F  Morris;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Skinner,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnson  to  Miss  Mary  A.  B.  Norcross;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Streeter,  Mr.  James  Kirhy  to  Mrs.  Joanna  Whitaker;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nenle.  Mr. 
David  P.  Lincoln,  of  East  Weymouth,  to  Miss  Lorindft  it.  Burrows. — At  Cam- 
bridge, by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  Justin  A.  Jacobs.  Esq  to  Miss  Sarah  AugustaHey- 
wood. — At  West  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Thomas  It.  Johnson  to 
Miss  Margaret  M.  Thomson. — At  Newton  Upper  Falls,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burling- 
baui,  Mr.  Asahel  Phelps,  of  Roxbury.  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hunt. — At  Medford, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Ballou,  Capt.  Samuel  K.  Leach,  of  Charles  town,  to  Miss  Julia  A. 
Peek. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  George  W.  Langmaid  to  Miss  Lucy  T. 
Wheeler.— At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  George  A.  Stanley  to  Miss  Lydia 
A.  Prince. — At  Wenham.  bv  liev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Elijah  Barker.  Esq.,  of  George- 
town, to  Miss  Juliet  Friend.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr  Kendall,  Mr.  Charles 
Real,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Nancy  W.  Bobbins — \t  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Jacob  Brightir.an  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Bowker  —  At  Worcester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Fauuce,  Mr.  E.  A.  Prescott  to  Miss  Sarah  R.  Whitney. 


D  K  A  T  H  S . 


In  this  city.  Mr.  James  Bullock,  6.3:  Miss  Sarah  Shimmin.  74:  Widow  Eliz- 
abetb  Chad  wick.— At  Cambridge.  Widow  Elizabeth  Davis.  73— At  West  Cam- 
bridge, Miss  Caroline  A  Fowle.  »>.— At  Brooklioe,  Miss  Blieib.  th  Craft,  21.— 
At  Canton,  Mrs.  Mary  Gapen,  ill.—  At.  Neponset,  Mrs.  Martha  Williams,  wile 
off).  Putnam  Bacon,  Esq. — At  Quiney,  Mrs.  Mary  Galvin,  27:  Widow  Mary 
Dailov,  70. — At  Stow,  Mr.  Francis  Conaut,  67;  Mrs.  Betsey  Fletcher,  SO. — At 
Plymouth,  Mr.  Vt  illiam  II.  Swift,  CO.— At  Tcwksbury,  Mrs.  Mary  S..  widow  of 
the  late  Rev.  Jacob  Coggln,  71.— At  Newburj  port, Mr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  G7  — 
At  Oakham,  Miss  Charlotte  I'.  Simpson.  45;'  Mrs.  Sally  M.  Crawford,  53.— At 
New  Bedford,  Mrs  Clarissa  Cannon,  (IK;  Mrs.  Sarah  Jackson  —At  South  Dart- 
mouth. Mrs.  Katharine  D..  wife  of  Capt.  Alexander  Wheldcn,  33 — At  West- 
port,  Mrs.  Betsey  S..  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Potter.  7<i. — At  Nantucket, 
Mrs.  Bethania,  wife  of  Mr.  John  P.  Gardner,  24  :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffiths,  f4. 
—At  Mansfield.  Miss  Eliza  Cotton,  formerly  of  Boston,  89  —  At  Burlington, 
Vt..  Hon.  Alva!)  Foote,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  81  —At  Washing- 
ton. I)  C,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  A.  .Mallard  formerly  of  Boston,  20.  —At  Calcutta, 
Mr.  James  P.  Lawrence,  of  Falmouth,  Mass.,  3G. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 
'TWILL    EVER    BE  SO. 

BT    BO  LA. NT  HE. 

I  drift  out  on  the  sea  of  dreams. 

In  shallop-bark  with  silken  sail; 
Aud  losing  sight  of  life  and  friuuds, 

I  gaze  Iwyoud  earth's  dusky  veil. 

I  catch  a  glimpse  of  coming  things, 

I  see  the  holy  saints  of  God; 
And  shed  a  tear  to  think  that  men 

Have  not  more  in  their  footsteps  trod. 

And  o'er  the  sea  there  comes  a  wail, 
That  uiakcth  moan.  "  Twill  eVr  he  so; 

And  ever  in  the  downward  way 
Their  footsteps  sad  will  come  aud  go." 

I  wake  to  earth ;  I  moor  my  bark 
Upon  the  steadfast  shores  of  life; 

And  losing  sight  of  coming  things, 
I  share  agaiu  in  earthly  strife. 

11  Twill  eVr  be  so!    Twill  e'er  be  so!'* 
It  singeth  sadly  in  niiue  ears; 
Ah.  more,  why  steerest  not  thy  bark 
Be\ond  this  gloomy  *'  vale  of  tears?'' 


[Written  for  Ballou*s  Pictorial.] 

RESTORING  A  HUSBAND. 

BT  JOHN  THOKNBKKBT, 

One  pleasant  morning  in  the  fall,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  of- 
fice, conning  over  a  brief  I  had  just  prepared  for  a  ease  then  pend- 
in;;,  when  I  heard  a  knock  on  my  door,  aud  in  walked  a  young 
looking  woman,  with  a  pleasantly  sad  expression  of  countenance, 
carefully  dressed,  who  desired  to  know  if  I  could  transact  a  little 
legal  business  for  her. 

She  immediately  seated  herself,  and  after  some  hesitation  began 
and  went  through  with  her  story. 

It  seemed  that  her  husband,  who  was  given  to  turns  of  extreme 
dissipation,  had  deserted  her  of  his  own  choice,  and  she  had  heard 
nothing  from  him  for  a  number  of  years.  At  first,  she  was  un- 
willing to  believe  that  his  absence  was  anything  more  than  tempo- 
rary, as  he  had  at  several  times  forgotten  his  obligations  to  her  in 
this  way  ;  but,  finding  it  became  protracted  indefinitely,  she  enter- 
tained fears  for  his  safety. 

Thoughtless,  apparently,  of  his  wife's  distress  of  mind,  and 
caring  nothing  whether  she  ever  received  tidings  of  him  or  not,  he 
followed  after  his  own  inclinations,  and  led  the  life  of  a  wretched 
vagabond.  Yet  he  carefully  kept  his  whereabouts  a  secret  from 
his  wife's  ears.  Perhaps  in  this  one  particular  he  did  have  some 
regard  for  her  feelings.  She  gave  me  her  name  as  Mrs.  Mal- 
lows. 

"  Henry,"  said  she,  "  was  once  my  all  in  all ;  and  " — the  tears 
Bwimming  in  her  blue  eyes — "  I  love  him  now  as  much  as  I  ever 
did.    I  pity  him  so." 

Poor  woman  !    How  much  was  she  to  be  pitied  herself! 

"  I  have  earned  a  living  for  myself  and  my  little  girl,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  ever  since  I  was  left  alone.  Besides  that,  I  have  bought 
a  little  plain,  but  necessary  furniture,  and  put  something  into  the 
savings  bank." 

"  He  has  been  gone  several  years,  you  say  V  I  asked  her. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he  must  have  been,  in  order  to  give  a  poor  woman 
like  myself  any  time  to  lay  aside  a  little  money." 

"  I  suppose  you  wish  to  secure  your  savings,  then,  against — " 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  must  not  have  them  !  It  never  will  do  !  Think 
of  my  child  !" 

I  told  her  what  the  law  was,  and  regretted  that  such  a  law  was 
tolerated  on  the  statute  book. 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  wanted  to  tear  the  leaf  out  of  the 
statutes  with  her  own  hand. 

"  I  knew  how  it  was,"  said  she,  "and  for  that  purpose  have 
prepared  to  take  a  step  that  otherwise  I  never  would  take  in  the 
world.    /  must  Main  a  di force." 

I  studied  her  countenance  well,  for  it  challenged  my  scrutiny 
then.  It  was  that  of  a  brave  and  noble  woman,  who  from  duty 
and  principle  makes  a  sacrifice  whose  greatness  the  world  can 
never  measure. 

"  I  wish  it  could  be  avoided,"  said  she  ;  "  but  how  is  it  possible  1 
Even  if  he  returns  and  claims  what  I  hnvc  saved,  before  a  separa- 
tion is  legally  effected,  he  can  take  it  all  without  any  power  of 
mine  to  prevent  it.    Is  it  not  so?" 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  it  was. 

"Then,"  said  she,  with  a  sad  resolution,  "  this  step  must  be 
taken.    It  tears  my  heart,  but  I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  child." 

1  therefore  took  such  data  from  her  lips  as  enabled  me  to  bring 
a  petition  before  the  proper  court.  While  I  sat  making  the  mem- 
orandum, she  threw  in  various  exclamations  of  sorrow  at  the  state 
of  things  with  her,  that  excited  me  with  unusual  sympathy.  I 
know  that  lawyers  are  not  apt  to  be  the  most  sentimental  of  men, 
nor  to  cultivate  on  their  part  the  liveliest  of  sensibilities.  But 
here  was  a  case  to  challenge,  in  many  of  its  connecting  circum- 
stances, the  sympathy  of  any  living  creature.  I  did  not  hesitate, 
accordingly,  to  render  the  poor  lady  a  full  measure  of  my  better 
feelings  in  return  for  her  sorrow ;  and  I  shall  never  hesitate,  I 
hope,  to  do  so  in  any  person's  case  that  may  happen  to  come  in 
my  way. 

"  Poor  Henry  !"  she  would  say.  "Poor  Henry!  I  loved  him 
so  much  !  I  can't  but  love  him  yet !  How  can  I  forget  those 
early  days  ?" 


The  safest  way  for  me  was,  while  she  talked  thus  and  cried  too, 
to  hold  my  head  down  as  closely  as  possible  to  my  paper.  At 
some  points  of  her  story,  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  looked  her 
in  the  face  without  helping  the  unhappy  creature  along  with  tears 
of  my  own. 

"  When  we  were  married,"  said  she  again,  "I  didn't  think  of 
days  like  these.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  my  best  friend 
had  told  me  they  were  sure  to  come.  I  loved  Henry — poor  Hen- 
ry !  And  I  know  how  truly  then  he  loved  me.  Hut  he  has  been 
led  astray.  He  never  would  do  this  of  himself;  some  one  else 
must  have  led  him  oft'  into  it." 

After  a  time  I  succeeded  in  collecting  all  the  facts  from  her  that 
were  necessary  to  the  business,  aud  poshed  back  from  the  table. 
She  once  more  inquired  of  me  : 

"  I  cannot  prevent  his  taking  all,  except  by  bringing  this  peti- 
tion for  divorce  1" 

"  I  see  no  other  escape,"  I  told  her. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  with  a  heavy  countenance  indeed,  "  the  mat- 
ter is  settled  forever.  I  am  to  be  without  the  husband  of  my 
youth  !  I  am  to  live  and  die  alone !  Good  day,  sir.  I  loved 
Henry  before  he  took  to  these  courses.  Ah,  sir,  I  love  him  now  ! 
I  would  make  any  sacrifice,  if  I  could  thus  avert  this  dreadful  step  !" 

And  she  took  her  leave  sadly  of  me,  as  if  she  were  passing  out 
into  the  dark  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

I  sat  undisturbed  in  my  office  for  several  hours,  ruminating  on 
the  hard  case  that  had  just  been  presented.  I  thought  with  my- 
self it  was  a  fearful  matter  thus  to  divorce  husband  and  wife  for- 
ever, when  perhaps  happy  circumstances  might  yet  intervene  to 
reconcile  their  differences  ;  and  I  felt  it  worse  than  all  that  a  law 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  pages  of  the  statute  book,  which 
drove  an  unprotected  woman  to  petition  for  a  divorce  in  order  to 
save  her  little  property. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  harder  it  seemed  to  me  to  be. 
Yet  I  knew  well  enough  there  was  no  present  remedy  for  a  case 
like  this,  but  this  single  one  she  had  felt  forced  to  choose.  Her 
husband  had  been  away  from  her — had  voluntarily  deserted  her 
for  a  number  of  years — long  enough  to  warrant  the  granting  of 
her  petition,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  He  deserved  to  be 
cut  off  from  a  true  aud  loving  woman  whom  he  bad  so  basely  be- 
trayed, and  I  hoped  to  l>e  an  instrument  in  bringing  about  such  a 
result. 

Even  while  I  sat  there  thus  occupied,  the  door  opened,  and  there 
walked  in  a  man  of  perhaps  thirty-live  summers,  who  removed  his 
hat  at  once  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  my  unhappy  client 
had  vacated. 

He  stated  that  he  was  a  person  long  absent  from  the  city,  and 
therefore  he  wanted  legal  advice.  I  expressed  myself  ready  to 
deal  it  out  to  him,  of  course. 

"  I  expect  my  wife  is  somewhere  in  the  city,"  said  he,  "  und 
I'm  anxious  to  find  her.  Can  you  help  me  I  And  after  that,  I 
want  more  help." 

"  What  is  your  name  V  was  my  first  question. 

"  Henry  Mallows,"  said  he. 

I  was  thunderstruck.  Taking  another  careful  look  at  him,  I 
discovered  that  his  face  and  dress  evinced  every  mark  of  dissipa- 
tion. I  could  see  plainly  enough  that  he  hud  but  just  returned 
from  a  long  absence  of  that  character,  having  abandoned  his 
course  only  till  he  could  in  some  way  recruit  his  pockets,  and 
come  back  determined  to  strip  his  poor  wife  of  all  she  had.  To 
see  the  man  of  whom  I  had  been  thinking,  so  soon — the  very 
cause  of  the  trouble  over  which  my  unhappy  client  grieved — rather 
startled  me,  albeit  1  am  somewhat  accustomed  to  surprises  of  this 
chancier.  I  watched  and  studied  him  closely.  I  could  not  for  a 
moment  keep  my  eyes  off  of  him. 

From  his  own  telling,  I  became  convinced  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  find  his  wife  again,  simply  to  live  off  of  her  or  to  appropri- 
ate her  savings  if  she  had  any.  1  at  one  time  even  suggested  that 
as  he  had  been  absent  so  long,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
she  might  perhaps  have  obtained  a  legal  separation. 

lie  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  ; 
then  declared  it  could  not  be  possible,  for  he  knew  Mary  would 
never  do  such  a  thing ;  and  finally  sprang  to  his  feet  with  excite- 
ment, and  said  he  must  find  her  at  once.  I  saw  his  urgency,  und 
took  advantage  of  it. 

"  I  can  hell)  you,"  said  I. 

"  Can  you  f"  he  asked,  his  face  lighting  quickly. 

"  Come  here  to-morrow  afternoon  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  will 
you  ?  Not  a  moment  before,  however.  Be  punctual  at  that  hour, 
und  you  shall  find  your  interests  all  answered." 

He  promised  me  with  much  eagerness,  and  took  his  leave. 

"Meantime,"  said  I,  as  he  was  shutting  the  dot^r,  "  keep  per- 
fectly quiet.  Do  not  make  a  single  iuquiry  of  any  one.  1  can 
help  you  if  anybody  can." 

He  bowed  his  thanks  and  was  gone.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
I  left  my  office  in  search  of  the  residence  of  the  wife.  She  had 
given  me  her  street  and  number,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
her. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  at  my  office  to  morrow  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,"  said  I ;  "  not  five  minutes  sooner,  however." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  satisfied  that  I  was  looking  closely 
after  her  interests. 

I  passed  the  night  more  awake  than  asleep,  thinking  how  I 
could  best  secure  the  object  I  had  in  view ;  how  that  odious  and 
inhuman  law  could  be  evaded,  that  otherwise  was  certain  to  make 
a  wreck  of  this  unhappy  woman's  household.  The  forenoon 
slipped  away  as  it  always  did.  After  dinner  I  sat  and  waited  for 
half-past  three  o'clock  to  come.  I  was  apprised  of  the  fact  of  its 
arrival  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  my  man 
again. 

"  Punctual  I"  said  he. 


He  looked  better  than  on  the  previous  day,  though  I  could  see 
he  had  still  been  feeding  the  fires  of  dissipation  over  night.  I  led 
him  into  a  back  room,  leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  sat  down  and  be- 
gan conversation  with  him.  I  saw  more  plainly  than  before  that 
he  was  determined  to  get  all  his  wife  had,  whatever  it  might  be. 
And  still,  from  various  questions  put  to  him  to  divert  his  thoughts 
to  other  objects,  I  saw  as  plainly  that  at  heart  he  loved  his  wife, 
and  might  possibly  yet  become  a  devoted  and  noble  husband. 

While  we  were  occupied  with  nothing  but  these  generalities,  I 
keeping  his  curiosity  piqued  to  learn  what  I  might  have  of  impor- 
tance to  communicate,  the  town  clock  hard  by  struck  four.  In- 
voluntarily I  started  in  my  chair.  At  the  same  moment  the  door 
opened  in  the  other  room.  I  told  my  man  to  sit  still  a  few  mo- 
ments and  I  would  be  back  again.  But  in  going  out,  I  was  care- 
ful to  leave  the  door  ajar,  that  all  we  said  in  the  outer  office  might 
be  overheard. 

The  poor  lady  was  there,  prompt  enough.  I  asked  her  to  be 
seated,  she  little  thinking  that  the  cause  of  all  her  trouble  was  just 
in  the  other  room.  She  waited  apparently  for  me  to  introduce  the 
subject  for  which  I  had  requested  her  attendance. 

"  I  can  obtain  your  bill  for  you,  I  think,"  said  I,  in  a  loud  tone  ; 
"  but  if  I  should  tell  you  that  your  little  savings  would  be  un- 
touched u-ilhout  this  proceeding,  would  you  still  insist  on  carrying 
it  through  V 

"  No,  never,  sir ;  never  in  the  world  !"  she  answered,  clasping 
her  hands.  "  I  would  not  cast  Henry  away  !  I  love  him  yet!  I 
always  shall  love  him !  He  may  wrong  me  more  than  he  has,  but 
it  will  make  no  difference  with  my  heart.  I  do  this  only  for  the 
sake  of  my  dear  little  girl.  She  must  be  cared  for,  let  who  may 
be  the  Sufferer.  O,  dair  Henry;  why  wouldn't  you  be  to  me  what 
you  once  was  ! 

This  lust  exclamation  was  uttered  in  such  a  touching  tone,  and 
came  so  fresh  from  her  wounded  heart,  that  a  man  must  have  been 
less  than  a  man  who  could  have  heard  it  unmoved.  In  an  instant 
almost,  the  repentant  husband,  moved  by  her  words  of  anguish 
and  supplication,  came  rushing  out  from  the  inner  room  and  threw 
his  arms  around  his  wife.  He  called  on  her  to  forgive  him — to 
forgive  him!  His  heart  was  smitten.  To  find  her  thus  true  to 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  treachery,  and  to  hear  from  her  own 
lips  that  she  still  loved  him  in  spite  of  his  negligence,  cut  even 
him  to  the  quick  of  his  nature.    He  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

They  embraced,  aud  wept,  and  embraced  each  other  again. 
He  confessed  his  guilt.  He  declared  that  she  should  thus  suffer 
no  longer.  She  forgave  him  all,  and  withdrew  her  petition  for 
divorce  altogether.  I  saw  them  leave  my  office  with  joy  in  com- 
pany. They  went  home.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  an  altered 
man,  and  a  model  husband.  And  I  sometimes  love  to  think  I 
may  have  had  a  hand  in  it  all. 


W'K  LIVE  IN  DEEDS,  NOT  YEARS. 

A  pleasant,  cheerful,  generous,  charitable-minded  woman  is 
never  old.  Her  heart  is  as  young  at  sixty  or  seventy  as  it  was  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  ;  and  they  who  are  old  at  sixty  or  seventy  aro 
not  made  old  by  time.  They  an  made  old  by  the  ravages  of  pas- 
sion, and  feelings  of  an  unsocial  and  ungenerous  nature,  which 
have  cankered  their  minds,  wrinkled  their  spirits  and  withered 
their  souls.  They  are  made  old  by  envy,  by  jealousy,  by  hatred, 
by  uncharitable  feelings,  by  slandering,  scandalizing,  ill-bred  hab- 
its, which  if  they  avoid,  they  preserve  their  youth  to  the  very  last, 
so  that  the  child  shall  die,  as  the  Scripture  says,  a  hundred  years 
old.  There  are  many  old  women  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
eighteen  or  twenty.  Pride  is  an  old  passion,  and  vanity  is  gray  as 
the  mountain  ;  they  are  dry,  heartless,  dull,  cold,  indifferent ;  they 
want  the  well  spring  of  youthful  affec  tion,  which  is  always  cheer- 
ful, always  active,  always  engaged  in  some  labor  of  love  that  is 
calculated  to  promote  and  distribute  enjoyment.  There  is  an  old 
age  of  the  heart  that  is  possessed  by  many  who  have  no  suspicion 
that  there  is  anything  old  about  them,  aud  there  is  a  youth  which 
never  grows  old,  a  lover  who  is  ever  a  boy,  a  Psyche  who  is  ever 
a  girl. — Life  1 llust  rated. 


HOW  THE  FLY  WALKS  OH  THE  CEILING. 

How  the  fly  manages  to  walk  over  the  smoothest  surface  with 
his  feet  upward,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravity,  is  a  phenome- 
non that  would  interest  us  more  than  it  does  were  it  not  so  com- 
mon. It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  his  feet  were  supplied 
with  valves  or  suckers,  and  that  he  is  thus  enabled  to  hold  himself 
upwards  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Others  have  attributed  this 
peculiar  power  to  the  secretion  of  a  sticky  liquid  in  the  feet,  which 
enables  him  to  sustain  himself  in  this  seemingly  unnatural  position. 
The  microscope  has  demonstrated  that  in  many  insects  of  the  fly 
kind,  the  foot  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  membranous  expansions, 
termed  pulrilli,  commonly  known  as  valves,  and  that  these  arc  be- 
set with  numerous  hairs,  each  of  which  has  a  minute  disk  at  its 
extremity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  apparatus  is  connected 
with  the  power  these  insects  possess  of  walking  with  the  feet  up- 
wards, but  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  its  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  it  ministers  to  this  faculty.  Heeent  observations  of  Mr. 
Hepworth,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic 
Science,  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  minute  disk  at  the 
end  of  the  hairs  on  the  pulvilli  act  as  suckers,  each  secreting  a  li- 
quid, which,  though  not  viscid,  serves  to  make  its  adhesion  perfect. 

NAVAL  GUNNKRY. 

In  firing  into  masses  of  timber,  or  any  solid  substance,  that  ve- 
locity which  can  but  just  penetrate  will  occasion  the  greatest  shake, 
and  tear  off  the  greatest  number  of  and  largest  splinters  ;  conse- 
quently, in  close  actions,  shot  discharged  with  the  full  quantity  of 
powder  tears  off  fewer  Splinters  than  balls  Brad  from  the  same  na- 
ture of  guns  with  reduced  charges.  In  naval  actions,  shot  intend- 
ed to  take  effect  npon  the  hull  of  an  enemy  should  rather  he  dis- 
charged with  a  falling  than  with  a  rising  side  ;  but  such  pieces  as 
may  be  appointed  specially  to  act  against  the  masts  anil  rigging, 
should  be  fired,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  rising  motion,  the  aim 
being  taken  low.  In  all  close  actions,  the  great  object  should  be 
to  strike  as  often  as  possible  the  enemy's  hull.  One  or  two  twen- 
ty-four pound  shot  taking  effect  just  below  the  water  line,  and 
perhaps  perforating  both  sides  of  a  small  vessel,  will  in  general 
either  force  her  to  surrender,  or  send  her  to  the  bottom  ;  und  such 
an  injury  is  much  more  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  tiring  with  a 
tailing  than  n  ith  a  raising  motion. — A'.  1'.  Mirror. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
According  to  the  census  report  recently  taken,  there  are  now  in 

Canada  2802  persons  of  an  unsound  mind.  Hon.  Edward 

Fuller,  of  Readfield,  Me.,  died  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  74 
jears.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  pursuits  of  public  and  private  life,  and  had  shared  largely  in 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature  both  before  and  after  the  separation  of  Maine  from 

Massachusetts,  and  also  of  the  executive  council  of  Maine.  The 

Broadway  Theatre  difficulty  between  Messrs.  Bowen  &  McNamee 

and  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  amicably  settled.  It  is  stated  that 

the  bituminous  coal  found  in  Chatham  county,  N.  C,  yields  more 
gas  of  superior  quality  than  the  English  coals,  with  gas  from  which 
our  cities  are  generally  lighted.  English  coal  costs  $9  50  to  im- 
port, while  the  North  Carolina  coal  can  be  delivered  at  about  $4, 

or  less  than  one  half  that  sum.  The  first  literary  magazine  in 

America  was  published  by  Franklin,  in  1741.  The  brig  Planet, 

lately  arrived  from  Africa,  brought  to  Salem,  several  monster 
snakes — anacondas  ;  one  eighteen  feet  long,  and  another  thirty-five 
feet  in  length.  These  snakes  when  at  liberty,  arc  ravenous  and 
dangerous,  and  will  seize  animals  of  large  size,  and  after  crushing 
them  so  as  to  break  all  their  bones,  swallow  them  whole.  Wil- 
lis Bigelow,  who  poisoned  himself  in  Marlboro',  Mass.,  was  twenty 
years  old,  and  left  a  good  character,  and  a  letter  stating  that  he 

was  weary  of  existence.  Advices  from  abroad  go  to  show  that 

Europe,  although  at  present  rejoicing  in  a  state  of  peace  and  re- 
pose, is  by  no  means  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  of  war. 
Where  it  will  break  out,  is  uncertain,  but  Italy  will  probably  be 
the  scene  of  trouble  ere  long.  Mr.  Rowecroft,  late  British  con- 
sul in  Cincinnati,  dismissed  with  Mr.  Crampton,  embarked  in  the 
Cherubim  at  Richmond  in  good  health,  but  died  suddenly  on  the 

voyage  to  London.  It's  a  fact  that  a  good  many  people  bring 

on  sickness  by  indulging  in  foolish  fancies.  Dr.  Holland  says, 
if  persons  arc  always  supposing  that  they  are  liable  to  a  certain 
distemper,  the  nerves  will  so  act  on  the  parts,  that  it  is  very  likely 

to  come  upon  them.  The  number  of  voters  in  New  York  State, 

according  to  a  statement  from  the  census  department,  is  651,820, 

of  whom  516,745  arc  natives,  and  135,075  naturalized.  At 

Harrison  Lake,  Wisconsin,  a  sportsman,  on  shooting  at  a  duck  in 
the  lake,  was  horrified  to  see  a  man  spring  forward  and  fall  on  the 
beach  near  by.  It  appears  that  a  ball  struck  a  wave  and  bounded 
back  in  a  line  varying  only  about  fifteen  degrees  from  whence  it 
started,  and  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  man  who  fell,  killing 

him  instantly.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 

been  the  means  of  issuing  nearly  20,000,000  of  Bibles  in  170  dif- 
ferent languages  ;  its  receipts  the  last  year  were  $40,000  more  than 

any  previous  year.  In  Canada  West,  where  certain  species  of 

wild  grapes  are  very  abundant,  the  manufacture  of  wine,  recently 
introduced,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  signal  success.  Bu- 
chanan's Journal  pronounces  it  superior  to  the  imported  port 
wine.  It  is  stated  that  the  train  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, on  which  the  Queen  of  England  was  a  passenger  on  her 
journey  to  Scotland,  was  driven  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an 

hour.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  forty-five  emigrants 

from  Wisconsin — mostly  farmers,  men  of  education  and  character 
— passed  through  that  city  one  day,  recently,  en  route  for  Kansas, 
where  they  go  to  make  themselves  homes  in  that  beautiful  terri- 
tory.   They  take  the  Iowa  route,  via  Burlington. 


HEHLVD  THEIR  BACKS. 

A  lively  correspondent  of  the  N.  O.  Crescent,  writing  from  Pass 
Christian,  says  :  "  I  fancy  it  would  take  the  starch  out  of  some  of 
the  nice  young  men  here — those  who  flutter  around  the  ladies  most 
— if  they  could  hear  the  remarks  the  ladies  make  about  them  when 
their  backs  are  turned.  '  Why  don't  you  dance  V  asked  a  lady 
of  an  apathetic  friend,  a  few  evenings  since,  on  the  piazza,  when 
the  music  struck  up.  '  O,  we  have  no  men  dancers  here,'  was 
the  reply ;  '  only  a  lot  of  little  shanghais,  that  tease  a  body  to 
death.'  Again,  when  the  music  struck  up  a  quadrille,  a  lady  on 
the  piazza  asked  another,  sitting  near  the  door,  '  Who  are  all  in 

there,  Miss  V    'Nobody  but  those  everlasting  shanghais,' 

was  the  response.  One  of  the  said  birds,  who  sports  Parisian  legs, 
a  Cape  May  hat,  and  a  Saratoga  coat,  and  is  all  whiskers,  teeth, 
bows  and  flattery,  was  approaching  a  group  of  ladies  with  a  lan- 
guid shuffle,  when  one  remarked,  sotto  voce,  '  Here  comes  our 
monkey  friend  !'  Of  another  individual — who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
gentleman,  but  wears  a  crop  of  glossy  black  hair  that  hardly  agrees 
with  his  age — the  remark  was  made,  '  Here  comes  our  wig  friend  !' 
And  so  the  dear  observing  creatures  talk  of  those  who  wait  upon 
them  most  devotedly." 


Qukex  Victoria, — It  is  said  this  august  lady  proposes  to  visit 
Canada,  and  if  so,  the  quidnuncs  have  it  she  will  make  a  call  on 
Brother  Jonathan.  Nonsense  !  a  visit  to  the  United  States  is  not 
even  thought  of.  But  if  such  an  event  did  occur,  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  flunkeyism  would  be  exhibited.  Ha  !  ha  !  we  remem- 
ber the  Prince  de  Joinvillc.    Enough  said. 


Pay  up. — The  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard  has  consented  to  act  as 
treasurer  for  the  funds  to  be  collected  for  erecting  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Washington  on  our  Common — and  we  hope  it  will  be  an 
uncommon  affair. 


L.vroe  Fekiiy  Boat. — George  Law  is  about  putting  a  steamer 
on  the  Staten  Island  and  New  York  Ferry  Line,  which  will  meas- 
ure 700  tons. 


Gen.  Waruen. — A  statue  of  General  Warren  is  to  be  erected 
in  Roxbury.    Ball  Hughes  is  the  very  man  to  do  it. 


tUansibe  <&atl)cr '11190. 

Mr.  Adam  Deems,  Sr.,  died  at  Parkersburg,  Va.,  recently,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  102  years. 

A  new  bridge  is  to  be  built,  at  government  expense,  over  the 
Potomac  at  Washington.    It  will  be  half  a  mile  long. 

The  total  imports  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  for  the  past  year  reach 
$75,295,901  ;  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period  $50,744  760. 

Mr.  Levi  Hawley  of  Alleghany  county,  Md.,  while  in  the  act 
of  gaping,  dislocated  his  lower  jaw,  leaving  his  mouth  wide  open 
till  the  surgeon  came. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
being  fully  repaired,  the  railway  trains  now  pass  over  it  regularly 
from  Chicago  to  Iowa  City. 

The  first  copyright  under  the  new  Dramatic  Author's  bill,  has 
been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Elliott,  a  young  man  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  for  a  five  act  comedy, entitled  "Law 
and  Fashion." 

A  member  of  the  Scottish  Mesmeric  Curative  Association  stated 
at  a  late  meeting,  that  persons  desirous  of  avoiding  sleepless  nights, 
should  lie  with  their  hiads  to  the  north — on  no  account  with  heads 
to  the  west. 

The  London  Herald  of  August  23d,  says—"  During  the  last  year 
we  expended  £85,000,000,  exceeding  our  income  by  £21,000,000  ; 
in  the  previous  year,  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports 
was  at  the  very  lowest  computation  not  less  than  £17,000,000." 

The  Sicilian  composer,  Salvatorc  Agnello,  at  Paris,  has  just 
finished  a  grand  lyrical  symphony,  dedicated  to  the  imperial  prince. 
This  composition  is  intended  for  three  orchestras  and  chorus,  and 
is  to  be  produced  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  by  500  performers. 

Mr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  is  now  engaged  upon  a  new  edition  of 
the  Female  Poets,  which  will  be  out  in  December.  It  will  be  al- 
most a  new  book,  being  entirely  reconstructed  and  much  enlarged, 
and  will  contain  fifteen  portraits  on  steel  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
our  poetesses. 

Dead  Englishmen's  teeth,  collected  on  the  battle-fields  in  the 
Crimea,  are  now  in  great  demand  by  the  London  and  Paris  den- 
tists !  The  price  current  of  human  ivory  has  greatly  fluctuated 
recently,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  deceased  soldiers'  masticators 
put  into  the  market. 

An  English  cockney  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  when  asked  how 
he  liked  the  Falls,  replied:  "They're  'andsome — quite  so;  but 
they  don't  quite  hanser  my  expectations;  besides  I  got  vetted,  and 
lost  me  'at.  I  prefer  to  look  at  'em  in  a  hingraving,  in  'ot  weath- 
er, and  in  the  'ousc." 

M.  de  Lamartinej  who  for  some  time  has  been  in  Macon,  France, 
where  he  is  suffering  from  rheumatism,  has  received  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  as  payment  of  five 
thousand  subscriptions  to  the  Familiar  Course  of  Literature  of  the 
illustrious  and  hard-working  author. 

The  breadth  of  land  in  Ireland,  planted  with  potatoes,  is  this 
year  one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  an  acre,  was  stated  to  be  moderate  at  $50 
an  acre,  so  that  the  additional  crop,  this  year,  is  worth  to  the 
farmer  something  about  five  million  dollars. 

A  crazy  man  was  found  riding  on  the  cow-catcher  of  the  loco- 
motive, on  the  arrival  of  a  train  of  cars  at  Wankcgan,  Wis.,  on 
the  15th  ult.,  but  how  or  where  he  got  into  the  position  he  occu- 
pied was  a  mystery  to  every  one.  On  attempting  to  remove  him, 
it  was  found  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken. 

His  Majesty  King  William  of  Holland  has  conferred  a  decora- 
tion of  a  gold  medal  upon  Mr.  Henry  Sawyer  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  who  is  a  resident  at  Surinam,  South  America,  for  risking 
his  life  in  attempting  to  save  a  gentleman,  a  Dutch  naval  officer, 
who  fell  from  a  ship  and  was  drowned  at  that  port. 

A  medal  is  now  being  struck  at  the  Constantinople  mint,  which 
the  Sultan  intends  to  confer  upon  all  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies 
who  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  medal,  which  is 
destined  both  for  the  land  and  sea  forces,  will  be  in  gold  for  gen- 
erals and  admirals,  and  in  silver  for  other  officers  of  all  ranks. 

The  beautiful  country  of  Switzerland  has  been  visited  by  an 
unusual  number  of  travellers  during  the  past  season,  and  many 
daring  feats  have  been  performed  by  ambitious  tourists.  The  fro- 
zen forehead  of  Mont  Blanc  has  been  pressed  by  the  feet  of  a 
number  of  venturous  parties,  and  other  peaks,  hitherto  regarded 
as  inaccessible. 

The  Prescott  (Canada)  Messenger  of  September  19th  gives  an 
account  of  a  tornado  which  on  the  previous  Wednesday  evening 
passed  over  the  township  of  Winchester  mountain,  etc.,  destroying 
fences,  breaking  trees,  and  unroofing  barns  and  houses.  The 
storm-king  committed  some  strange  fantasties,  and  saw-logs  of  a 
large  size  were  carried  several  roils,  and  in  some  instances  split  or 
otherwise  broken. 

In  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  story  in  circulation  of  a  reply  that 
Sir  Charles  Napier  gave  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  The  lat- 
ter, after  letting  Sir  Charles  see  all  the  arrangements  and  the  en- 
tire strength  of  Cronstadt,  asked  him,  in  a  chuckling  sort  of  man- 
ner— "  Well,  admiral,  and  why  didn't  you  come  in?"  To  which 
Sir  Charles  replied  by  asking,  "Pray,  why  didn't  your  Imperial 
Highness  come  out?" 

It  is  the  general  impression  at  Cape  May,  that  Mr.  Cane,  the 
father  of  the  Cane  family,  who  was  burnt  up  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Hotel,  was  murdered  and  robbed  before  the 
hotel  was  set  on  fire.  The  jewelry  of  all  the  members  of  the  family 
was  found  near  the  charred  remains,  but  not  a  dollar  of  gold  or 
silver  coin  has  been  recovered,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  considerable  in  their  possession. 

The  Chinese  Repository  tells  of  a  strange  kind  of  death  punish- 
ment which  was  inflicted  on  a  Chinese  criminal  who  had  commit- 
ted a  dreadful  murder.  He  was  wound  with  cotton,  saturated  with 
tallow,  places  being  left  for  him  to  breathe.  He  was  then  dipped 
like  a  monster  candle,  until  he  presented  a  mass  of  tallow.  In  this 
way  he  was  stuck  upon  his  father's  grave,  lighted,  and  kept  burn- 
ing, until  his  body  was  consumed  by  slow  degrees. 

The  incontestable  scarcity  of  the  silk  crop  this  year  in  France 
and  Italy,  is  already  felt  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  prices  have  risen  to  20  and  30  per  cent,  above  those  of 
six  months  ago.  The  best  qualities  of  raw  silk  are  really  very 
scarce,  some  large  operations  in  this  article  have  recently  shown  an 
advance  of  75  per  cent,  on  last  year.  Raw  silks  average  in  France 
and  Italy  50  to  60  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1853;  and  prices  are 
still  rising. 

The  Missouri  Republican  recently  announced  a  death  which  oc- 
curred under  singular  circumstances.  Capt.  Benjamin  Watts,  of 
Howard  county,  was  seen  walking  out  into  his  park,  just  back  of 
his  residence,  about  12  o'clock.  He  hud  in  the  park  some  elk, 
deer,  etc.  At  1  o'clock  he  was  found  dead,  horned  to  death  by  the 
elk.  He  had  some  twelve  or  thirteen  wounds,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  killed  him.  His  clothes  were  all  torn  oil',  or  nearly  so. 
To  all  appearance  he  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  escape. 


Jorcign  Jtema. 

Colonel  Colt,  Mr.  Jarvis  and  Professor  Morse  were  presented 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  Petherhof. 

Mddlc.  Agatha  de  la  Forest  d'Armailld,  Countess  de  Legge, 
died  near  Vitre,  at  the  age  of  nearly  100.  Several  priests  of  the 
diocese  of  Rennes  owed  their  lives  to  her  protection  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

Recently  the  Bologna  and  Ravenna  diligence  was  stopped  by  a 
band  of  brigands  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  carried  off  all  the  money, 
including  a  parcel  of  Napoleons  belonging  to  Monsignor  Amici. 
All  the  rest  of  the  Romagna  is  in  the  same  state  :  neither  life  nor 
property  is  safe. 

The  Dresden  Journal  says  :  "  The  great  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  military  circles  of  Berlin  is  a  new  kind  of  small  field-piece, 
capable  of  carrying  correctly  1000  yards,  and  which  is  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  so  light  that  it  can  be  drawn  and  manceuvcred  by 
a  single  man." 

A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  lately,  at  Mahon,  in  the  Balearic 
Islands.  The  sea  at  the  same  time  rose  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  produced  a  "  bore,"  which  caused  considerable  damage 
in  the  port.  On  the  following  day  a  second  but  less  violent  shock 
was  felt,  the  oscillation  appealing  to  be  from  east  to  west. 

A  letter  from  Warsaw  states  that  an  old  Polish  emigrant,  Count 
Stanislas  Ostrowski,  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  who  during  his  residence  at  Paris,  up  to 
the  revolution  of  February,  filled  the  post  of  Chef-de-Burcau  at  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  has  been  reinstated  in  his  rights  of  no- 
bility and  in  his  property,  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


Sanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  An  extreme  rigor  is  sure  to  arm  everything  against  it,  and 
at  length  to  relax  into  a  supine  neglect. — Burke. 

....  The  mind's  eye  is  perhaps  no  better  fitted  for  the  full  ra- 
diance of  truth,  than  is  the  body's  for  that  of  the  sun. — Greville. 

....  Wisdom  is  the  olive  that  springeth  from  the  heart,  bloom- 
eth  on  the  tongue,  and  beareth  fruit  in  the  actions. —  Grymestone. 

....  Unbounded  modesty  is  nothing  more  than  unavowed 
vanity  :  the  too  humble  obeisance  is  sometimes  a  disguised  imper- 
tinence.—  Talleyrand. 

He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  himself :  pride  is  his  own  glass, 
his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself 
but  in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. — Shalcspeare. 

....  There  is  so  great  a  charm  in  friendship,  that  there  is  even 
a  kind  of  pleasure  in  acknow  ledging  oneself  duped  by  the  senti- 
ment it  inspires. — Talleyrand. 

There  is  this  difference  between  those  two  temporal  bless- 
ings, health  and  money  :  money  is  the  most  envied,  but  the  least 
enjoyed;  health  is  the  most  enjoyed,  but  the  least  envied. —  Colton. 

....  The  woman  that  has  not  touched  the  heart  of  a  man,  be- 
fore he  leads  her  to  the  altar,  has  scarcely  a  chance  to  charm  it, 
when  possession  and  security  turn  their  powerful  arms  against  her. 
— Mrs.  Crowley. 

....  Human  life  is  like  a  game  at  chess ;  each  piece  holds  its 
place  upon  the  chess-board — king,  queen,  bishop,  and  pawn. 
Death  comes,  the  game  is  up,  and  all  are  thrown,  without  distinc- 
tion, pell  mell  into  the  same  bag. — Talleyrand. 


Joker's  Subijct. 


Absence  is  to  love  what  fasting  is  to  the  body ;  a  little  stimu- 
lates it,  but  a  long  abstinence  is  fatal. 

Mr.  Albeit  Smith  once  wrote  in  an  hotel  visitors'  book  his  ini- 
tials, "  A.  S."  A  wag  wrote  underneath,  "  Two-thirds  of  the 
truth." 

Chevreau,  in  his  history  of  the  world,  tells  us  that  it  was  created 
the  6th  September,  on  Friday,  a  little  before  four  o'clock  in  tho 
afternoon ! 

An  old  widow,  when  her  pastor  said  to  her,  "  God  has  not  de- 
serted you  in  your  old  age,"  replied,  "  No,  so  ;  I  have  a  very  good 
appetite  still  !" 

It  is  concluded  on  all  hands  that  ladies  an  fair — and  the  chick- 
ens arc  fowl — that  the  money  market  is  tight,  that  the  morals  aro 
loose,  and  morning  gowns  too. 

"  What  order  do  you  take  on  that?"  said  one  friend  to  another, 
as  they  stood  gazing  at  a  flock  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  surf 
at  Cape  Island.  "  The  order  of  the  Bath,"  was  the  quiet  but 
happy  reply. 

Williams,  our  quarter-master,  is  an  eccentric  character.  He  is 
married,  and  constantly  receives  letters  from  his  absent  rib;  these, 
however,  he  never  opens,  but  keeps  them  all  tied  up.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  says,  she  can  read  them  to  him  all  of  a  lump. 

George  the  Third,  talking  to  Hutton.  the  Moravian  missionary, 
said  :  "  Mi-.  Hutton,  I  am  told  that  you  Moravians  do  not  select 
your  wives,  but  leave  it  to  your  ministers  to  choose  for  you — is  it 
so  V  "  Yes,  please  your  majesty  ;  marriages  among  the  brethren 
are  contracted,  as  your  majesty  will  perceive,  after  the  fashion  oj 
royalty." 
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CITY  OF  ROME,  GEORGIA. 
We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  engraving,  from  a  drawing  by 
Hill,  reduced  from  a  most  elaborate  delineation  made  for  us  by 
Mr.  A.  Grinevald,  on  the  spot.  It  represents  faithfully  the  flour- 
ishing city  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  Floyd  county,  Georgia,  which 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and  Oostenaula  Rivers, 
forming  the  Coosa.  It  is  170  miles  northwest  of  Milledgeville. 
Its  site,  embracing  several  hills,  affords  an  extensive  view  of  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  State.  Steamboats  of  light  draught 
navigate  the  Coosa,  and  ascend  as  far  as  this  place.  One  of  these, 
with  a  stern  paddle-wheel,  is  shown  in  the  centre  of  our  engraving, 
as  well  as  a  second  boat  with  side  wheels.  The  opening  of  the 
branch  railroad  from  this  city  to  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, at  Kingston,  in  1847,  gave  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  business 
of  the  place,  and  hastened  its  growth.  About  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  are  shipped  here  annually.  Rome  was  chosen  as  the  county 
seat  in  1834,  and  received  a  city  charter  in  1847.  The  population 
is  over  three  thousand.  The  river  which  flows  in  front,  is  the 
Etowah,  crossed  by  the  Etowah  bridge  on  the  river — the  Coosa 
River  being  shown  on  the  extreme  left.  The  water  seen  over 
Cunningham  &.  Co.'s  store,  above  the  steamboat  on  the  left  is  the 


Oostenaula,  there  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge.  At  the  end  of  the 
Etowah  bridge  is  seen  the  railroad  station  with  a  train  of  cars. 
The  building  just  below  the  nearest  steeple  is  the  Etowah 
House,  and  the  steeple  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  Baptist  church  is  just  beyond  it.  The  Episcopal  church 
is  yet  further  on  the  horizon,  a  neat  building  with  a  square 
tower.  The  court  house  stands  just  this  side  of  it.  On  the  same 
line,  and  in  about  the  centre  of  the  picture,  backed  by  the  trees, 
over  the  two  funnels  of  the  left  hand  steamer,  is  the  Cherokee  Fe- 
male College,  with  the  residences  of  Col.  S.  Fouch  and  Hon. 
John  H.  Lumpkin  on  the  right  and  left.  Between  the  two  steeples 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  male  academy. 
The  Odd  Fellows  have  a  neat  hall  in  the  place.  The  citizen  and 
the  traveller  familiar  with  the  city  will  readily  recognize  other 
local  points  in  this  picture,  such  as  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  leading  citizens.  The 
situation  of  Rome  is  certainly  very  romantic,  and  the  buildings  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  neat,  pretty  and  unostentatious.  No 
matter  how  crowded  it  becomes,  it  will  always  be  a  picturesque 
place.  The  streets  are  laid  out  of  a  liberal  width,  permitting  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  allowing  ample  accommodation  for 


present  and  prospective  travel.  Our  olden  cities  on  the  seaboard 
are  sadly  cramped  in  this  respect.  Their  founders  had  no  idea  ot 
the  future  greatness  of  the  country,  and  probably  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  aggregation  of  more  than  mere  villages,  where  now 
flourishing  cities  rear  their  roofs  and  spires.  This  want  of  fore- 
sight has  entailed  the  most  serious  inconveniences  on  the  people 
of  the  present  day.  The  older  portions  of  New  York  and  Boston 
proper  are  examples  of  this.  Narrow,  dark  and  winding  streets 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  transaction  of  business,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  unhealthiness.  Even  Broadway,  in  the  Imperial 
city,  is  too  restricted  for  the  tide  of  ilife  that  flows  through  it  from 
morning  till  night,  and  to  cross  it  in  safety  during  the  busiest  part 
of  the  day  is  quite  an  achievement.  But  we  of  the  present  day 
are  forewarned.  We  see  examples  of  such  extraordinary  growth 
in  our  towns  and  cities,  that  when  the  field  is  open,  in  establishing 
and  regulating  a  growing  place,  we  can  guard  against  the  uncon- 
scious errors  of  our  forefathers.  The  settlers  of  villages  in  these 
davs  look  to  see  them  grow  into  large  towns,  and  from  large  towns 
to  large  cities,  and  are  therefore  ready  to  meet  coming  contingen 
cies.  If  our  cities  were  laid  out  on  a  liberal  plan,  with  broad  streets 
and  parks,  they  would  no  longer  be  proverbial  for  unhealthiness. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOST  HEIR: 

— OR,  THE — 

A  TALE  OP  1812. 

BT  MRS.  CAROI.INB  ORNK. 
,  [CONCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Another  year  had  made  its  advent.  It  was  a  clear,  eold  even- 
ing;, and  Mrs.  Hamlen,  her  daughter  and  her  niece  were  sitting 
before  the  fire,  sad  and  dispirited.  Footsteps  were  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  the  next  minute  Mr.  Grosvenor,  accompanied  by  Wilton 
Richmond,  entered  the  apartment. 

"  He  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance,"  said  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
"  and  has  710!  been  found  wanting." 

A  single  fervent,  heartfelt  exclamation  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
escaped  the  lips  of  Bessie,  as  she  rose  and  sprang  to  meet  him 
who  had  so  long  been  absent,  while  the  welcome  accorded  him  by 
Mrs.  Llamlen  and  Edith  carried  with  it  a  warmth  and  sincerity 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  in  such  cases,  when  tears 
are  gilded  with  smiles,  and  questions  are  asked  and  answered  in  a 
way  so  earnest  and  eloquent  as  to  show  that  they  arise  from  the 
truest  and  liveliest  interest  in  each  other's  welfare,  imagination  can 
well  supply  the  place  of  description. 

Wilton  related  to  them  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  de- 
coved  to  the  shore  of  the  bay,  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  and  how  he  had  been  conveyed  aboard  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  British  flotilla,  which  soon  afterwards  ascended  the  l'a- 
tuxet,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  troops  of  General  Boss  in  the 
Contemplated  attack  on  the  city  of  Washington.  Previously  to 
the  attack,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  in  joining  the 
brave  band  under  Commodore  Barney,  a  part  of  which,  when  the 
moment  of  contlict  arrived,  being  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, were  Compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Among  these  was  Wilton,  but  an  exchange  of  prisoners  soon  after- 
wards took  place,  which  enabled  ban  to  assist  in  defending  the 
American  works  at  tiie  time  they  were  unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
Kir  George  Provost,  and  to  behold,  instead  of  the  British  Hag,  the 
"  star-spangled  banner  waving  in  triumph  over  the  waters  of  the 
Champlain." 

Of  his  own  bravery  he  inado  no  mention,  but  had  there  been  a 
shadow  of  doubt  existing  as  to  his  patriotism,  caused  by  the  asper- 
sion which  Withers  so  sedulously  labored  to  east  upon  him,  it 
must  have  been  removed  by  the  courage  and  valor  which  made 
him  conspicuous,  where  all  were  brave. 

Wilton  had  only  time  to  fairly  finish  the  narration  of  what  had 
befallen  him,  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  Edith,  superscribed  in 
the  well-known  handwriting  of  Sedley  Austin.  She  was  silent  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  tirst  closely-written  page,  hut  the  remainder 
she  read  aloud. 

"On  the  eighth  of  this  month  (January,  1815,)  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle  of  Orleans — memorable  for  its  results,  but  still 
more  so  for  the  disparity  of  the  loss  on  either  side.  Though  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  the  air  was  balmy  and  the  sky  serene.  The 
British  outnumbering,  by  more  than  half,  the  Americans,  were 
composed  of  the  veterans  of  a  hundred  battles.  Trained  in  the 
school  of  the  redoubtable  Wellington,  they  had  quailed  to  defeat 
and  triumphed  in  victory.  They  had  risen  Superior  to  the  one,  and 
gazed  only  on  the  splendor  of  tlie  other.  They  had  helped  to  re- 
move the  yoke,  which  for  twenty  years  had  galled  the  neck  of 
Europe,  and  had  now  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  new  fields 
on  which  to  display  their  prowess.  Having  conquered  victory  in 
the  old  world,  they  sought  fresh  triumphs  in  the  new.  The  idea 
of  defeat  had  never  Bitted  upon  the  imagination,  or  the  thought  of 
reverse  embittered  expectation.  With  the  wreath  of  victory  still 
fresh  upon  their  brow,  they  marched  to  the  conquest  of  booty  and 
beauty.  In  their  assurance,  the  one  had  been  assigned  as  the  re- 
ward of  victory,  and  the  other  appropriated  as  the  solace  of  toil. 

"  Without  invoking  the  protection  of  Jove,  or  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  Juno,  they  moved  on  in  all  the  circumstance  and  pano- 
ply of  war,  to  the  work  of  death.  Arrived  within  range,  the 
American  artillery  swept  away  whole  ranks  of  the  advancing 
column*.  Like  the  lion,  conscious  of  impediments,  but  sure  of 
the  prey,  without  a  step  stayed  or  a  space  unfilled,  they  Steadily 
advanced  to  the  assault. 

"And  now  the  infantry,  posted  in  two  lines  behind  an  almost 
impenetrable  breastwork,  completed  the  destruction  the  artillery 
had  so  auspiciously  commenced.  A  blaze  of  fire  shot  along  the 
American  line,  as  unerring  as  it  was  incessant.  The  field,  as  if 
by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  was  strewed  with  dead  and 
wounded.  The  leader  fell,  another  hit  the  dust,  and  still  another 
succumbed.  The  veterans  of  a  hundred  tights  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment, recoiled,  and  then  fled  in  confusion.  The  proud  array  of 
the  invader,  confident  of  victory  and  bent  on  spoil,  on  which  the 
morning  sun  rose,  scattered  the  plain,  or  fled  discomfited,  ere  even- 
ing drew  her  curtain.  The  night  which  followed  a  day  so  omi- 
nous, the  enemy  sought  their  ships,  and  the  booty  of  Orleans  re- 
inaiued  safe  in  her  warehouses,  und  her  beauty  slept  quietly  in 
their  beds. 

"  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  meditated  attack,  the  general 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  Orleans.  His  presence  restored  unani- 
mity to  the  city  and  inspired  confidence  in  the  motley  inhabitants. 
Tlie  eitizan  was  lost  in  the  soldier.    One  mind  devised  the  means 


of  defence,  inspired  the  energies  which  raised  the  works,  and  di- 
rected the  prowess  which  saved  the  city.  Never  was  trust  more 
complete,  never  was  confidence  more  worthily  bestowed. 

"Aware  that  his  forces  were  marksmen  rather  than  soldiers,  he 
set  about  the  means  to  avail  himself  of  that  quality.  He  knew 
how  little  marksmanship  profited  in  the  open  field,  and  that  its 
preponderancy  was  incalculable  behind  defences.  The  staple  of 
the  country  sapphed  the  means,  and  the  planter  and  the  merchant 
vied  with  each  other  in  furnishing  the  material.  How  well  he 
availed  himself  of  this  advantage,  the  result  has  told  more  elo- 
quently than  language  can  paint." 

"  By  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Grosvenor,  when  his  daughter  had 
finished  reading,  "  I  should  think  that  the  British  lion  is  covered 
with  scars  rather  than  glory." 

"  While  our  eagle  soars  higher  than  ever,"  said  Wilton.  "  But 
Sedley  might  have  said  a  few  words  as  to  what  befell  himself  dur- 
ing the  battle." 

"  We  all  know,"  said  Mr.  Grosvenor,  "  that  SeJley's  modesty  is 
equal  to  his  bravery,  which  may  very  well  account  for  the  omis- 
sion." 

Edith's  countenance  lighted  up,  and  she  cast  a  grateful  look  on 
her  father,  for  the  delicate,  and  as  she  well  knew,  just  praise  con- 
tained in  this  remark. 

They  were  soon  joined  by  several  friends  and  neighbors,  for  it 
had  already  been  whispered  round  that  Edith  hud  received  a  letter 
post-marked  New  Orleans.  News  of  the  glorious  victory  had 
arrived  in  the  newspupers,  but  they  were  anxious  to  hem-  from 
Sedley  Austin,  who  was  their  personal  friend. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  MEETING  ARRANGED  BETWEEN  RICHMOND  AND  WITHERS. 

BLaBIT  had  made  Wilton  an  early  riser,  and  while  standing  on 
an  eminence  some  distance  from  the  house,  to  watch  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  a  glimpse  of  the  cottage  of  Dame  Anstis  recalled  her  to 
mind.  He  had  become  convinced  that  the  dark-eyed  woman,  of 
whom  he  had  a  faint  remembrance,  must  have  been  his  nurse  and 
not  his  mother,  as,  at  an  early  period,  he  had  sometimes  imagined. 
The  cameo  portrait  had  been  carefully,  even  sacredly  treasured 
since  the  time  when,  in  the  chamber  of  the  mansion  now  in  the 
possession  of  Withers,  he  had  compared  it  with  the  likeness  of 
Florence  Percival. 

If  Anstis  Fay  was  his  nurse — and  he  had  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  she  was — she  might  know  its  history.  Full  of  this 
thought,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  her  cottage.  She  had  already 
risen,  and  as  soon  as  the  customary  greetings  were  over,  he  with- 
drew the  cameo,  still  attached  to  its  silken  band,  from  its  enclosure. 

"  Do  you  remember  of  ever  seeing  4his  before  '!"  said  he,  plac- 
ing it  in  her  hand. 

"It  would  be  strange  if  I  didn't,"  was  her  reply.  "It  was  pur- 
chased hy  Mr.  Thomas  Percival,  because  of  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  his  wife,  and  this  delicate  silken  hand  was  mostly  the 
Work  of  her  hands.  Her  health  had  for  a  long  time  been  failing, 
and  at  last  she  grew  so  weak  that  she  could  do  no  moro.  So  one 
day  she  put  it  into  my  hands,  and  requested  me  to  finish  it.  When 
it  was  done,  and  the  cameo  attached  to  it,  she  called  her  little  son 
to  her,  as  she  sat  in  her  easy-chair,  and  pat  it  round  his  neck — 
J  our  neck,  I  should  say,  for  I  as  much  believe  that  Thomas  and 
Florence  Percival  were  your  Barents,  as  I  do  in  my  own  exist- 
ence." 

Much  more  was  said,  and  other  incidents  called  up,  which  have 
been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late. In  less  than  an  hour  afterward,  Ilammett,  mounted  on  a 
good  horse,  was  on  his  way  to  the  old  Percival  mansion  with  the 
subjoined  note,  addressed  to  Withers,  in  his  pocket : 

"Sir, — I  have  for  sometime  past  been  accumulating  facts,  which 
now  form  a  chain  of  evidence,  by  means  of  which  1  am  prepared 
to  prove  that  1  am  the  grandson  of  the  late  Edgar  Percival,  and 
that  my  parents  were  Thomas  and  Florence  Percival.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this,  I  presume,  is  all  that  you  will  require  to  induce  you 
to  yield  me  peaceable  possession  of  tlie  inheritance  of  which  I  have 
so  long  been  defrauded.  I  have  instructed  my  messenger — Ilam- 
mett Fay — to  wait  for  your  answer.  From  him  long  known  as 
Wilton  Richmond,  though  entitled  to  the  name  of  Edgar  Percival." 

Hammctt  was  not  one  to  loiter  by  the  way,  and  on  his  arrival, 
representing  that  he  had  pressing  business,  he  was  at  once  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  Withers.  As  he  rapidly  glanced  his  eye  over 
the  note  which  Hammctt  banded  him,  an  almost  cadaverous  hue 
overspread  his  countenance,  which  was  quickly  succeeded  hy  a 
dark,  purple  flush.  This,  too,  soon  passed  away,  giving  place  to 
that  peculiar  look  of  hypocritical  meekness  which  had,  in  Bessie 
Hamlen,  excited  such  a  loathing,  during  the  early  part  of  their 
acquaintance.  At  the  game  time  there  was  something  in  his  whole 
demeanor  which  betrayed  a  strong  desire  to  appear  amiable  and 
conciliatory.  Ho  ordered  refreshments  to  be  prepared  for  Ham- 
mctt, and  told  him  tho  answer  to  Mr.  Perciral'i  note  would  soon 
be  ready. 

Hammett  had  just  drawn  back  from  the  table,  when  Withers 
entered  the  room,  and  with  a  smile,  handed  him  a  neatly  folded  mis- 
|  sivo  directed  to  "  Edgar  Percival."  Hammett,  when  he  arrived 
I  at  Mrs.  Hamlen's,  found  Wilton  and  Mr.  Grosvenor  in  the  parlor 
|  by  themselves. 

"  Here  is  a  letter,"  said  he,  "  for  Edgar  Percival." 

"Ah,  the  villain  recognizes  your  claim  I"  said  Mr.  Grosvenor. 

Wilton  tore  open  tho  letter,  and  read  aloud : 

"  Sir, — I  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I 
have  not  the  least  inclination  to  contest  your  claim  to  the  estate  of 
the  late  Edgar  Percival.  Till  within  a  short  time,  I  entertained 
no  doubt  that,  as  was  generally  believed,  you  were  drowned  when 
only  two  or  three  years  old.  You  cannot  desire  that  the  all. or  should 
be  amicably  adjusted  more  curncstiy  than  I  do.  As  I  shall,  as  in 
duty  bound,  make  immediate  arrangements  to  quit  the  premises,  I 


shall  be  happy  to  sec  you  at  the  old  Percival  estate  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  where  henceforth,  after  having  been  so  long  tossed 
on  life's  stormy  waves,  I  trust  you  will  find  a  peaceful  haven." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  let  the  kidnapper,  traitor  and  would-be-mur- 
derer escape  the  doom  he  so  richly  deserves  V  said  Mr.  Grosvenor, 
when  Wilton  had  finished  reading  it. 

"Between  ourselves,  it  is  known  by  one  individual,  at  least,  that 
it  is  he  who  shot  Maxon." 

"  Well,  we  will  let  things  take  their  course  then.  Shull  you  act 
upon  his  hint,  and  proceed  to  take  immediate  possession  of  your 
estate  >" 

"  1  believe  it  will  be  the  best  way.  He  is  so  full  of  trickery  that  if 
I  only  give  him  time  enough,  ho  will  hatch  up  soma  vile  piece  of 
fraud  which  may  put  me  to  some  trouble.  For  this  reason,  the 
person  who  can  testify  against  him  in  the  case  of  Maxon,  is  to 
keep  still  till  he  hears  from  me." 


After  the  departure  of  Hammctt,  Withers  paced  up  and  down 
the  lloor  for  half  an  hour,  with  a  rapidity  that  showed  that  he  was 
greatly  agitated.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  left  the  room,  and 
stepping  across  the  hall,  opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Grey's  apart- 
ment. 

"  Where's  old  Elsie  ?"  said  he. 

"  She  has  been  gone  since  early  in  the  morning,"  she  replied. 
"  When  she  comes,  send  her  to  me." 
"  Shall  you  be  in  the  parlor,  sir?" 

"  No — in  my  chamber.  I  am  not  to  be  caught  by  his  concilia- 
tory note,"  thought  Withers,  as  he  sat  waiting  for  Elsie.  "  I  can 
sec  through  his  policy.  He  intends  to  get  peaceable  possession  of 
the  property,  and  then  I  shall  be  arrested  as  a  kidnapper,  and 
maybe  something  worse  than  that,  for  some  one  must  have  heard 
and  seen  the  whole  transaction  at  the  time  he  was  carried  off,  or 
how  could  he  be  in  possession  of  facts  which  will  prove  him  to  be 
the  lost  heir '!  The  man  I  employed,  and  who  died  at  Dorson's 
hut  a  while  ago,  let  drop  some  hints,  but  as  near  as  I  can  find  out, 
they  were  too  indefinite  to  amount  to  much.  It  must  have  been 
Madge.  I  always  thought  that  she  knew  more  than  I  could  make 
her  tell,  and  I  was  a  fool — " 

At  this  moment,  his  mental  soliloquy  was  cut  short  hy  the  voice 
of  Elsie  humming  an  old  song  in  a  low,  droning  tone,  as  she  came 
along  the  passage  which  led  to  his  room.  She  opened  tlie  door, 
just  so  that  she  could  put  her  head  into  the  room,  and  glancing  her 
eyes  round  in  a  wild,  deprecating  way,  as  if  she  felt  afraid  that 
she  shouldn't  Ik?  allowed  to  enter,  sho  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"  Did  you  send  for  me,  Ishniael  '." 

"  Yes,  you  old  fool  you  !    Conic  in  and  shut  the  door." 

"  Your  days  wont  be  long  in  the  land,  Ishmael  Withers." 

"  How  do  you  know  !" 

"  How  do  1  know  ?  Haven't  you  just  culled  your  own  mother 
a  fool  t  And  doesn't  one  of  the  commandments  say,  '  Honor  tby 
father  und  mother,  that  thy  days  may  lie  long  in  the  land 

which — ' " 

"  I  will  listen  to  that  some  other  time.  I've  something  of  im- 
portance to  say  to  you  now.  What  has  become  of  that  little  vial, 
full  of  a  dark  colored  liquid,  I  saw  you  have  a  few  weeks  since  V'\ 

"  It's  safe." 

"  Give  it  to  mc." 

"  The  vial  is  full  of  deadly  poison." 
"  That  is  why  1  wish  for  it." 

"  You'll  do  some  mischief  with  it.  Two  drops  of  it  would  kill 
a  man." 

"Are  you  certain  V 

"  Do  you  ask  if  I'm  certain,  when, 

I  gathered  the  roots  at  dead  of  night. 

By  the  full  moon**  pale  find  spectral  light, 

M'hen  1  muttered  o'er  eaeh  a  charm  and  a  spell, 

Then,  in  water  drawn  from  the  hnuntcd  well, 

Distilled  them  arjd  caught  each  drop  as  it  fell, 

Though  o'er  mc  the  deadly  vapors  curled — 

Though  round  ine  the  scorching  tlaiues  were  whirled — " 

"  Enough  of  your  senseless  gibberish  !    Give  me  the  vial." 

"I  wont  be  commanded  by  my  own  son,  when  'tisn't  to  blind 
people.  For  your  sake,  Ishmael,  I  have  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  submitted  to  be  an  underling,  because  you  said  it  would 
keep  you  from  rising  in  the  world,  if  'twas  known  that  such  a  poor 
creature  as  I  was  your  mother.  I've  sat  at  the  table  with  the  ser- 
vants and  eaten  from  coarse  eartbern,  when  you  sat  in  the  sump- 
tuous dining-bnl),  and  was  served  from  costly  plate.  Thinking 
about  it,  and  how  you've  ordered  me  round  like  a  dog,  has  crazed 
this  poor  old  head ;  but  I've  never  cursed  you,  Ishmael.  I've  tried 
to,  but  never  could,  for  I  always  remembered  how  you  used  to 
smile  upon  me  when  you  were  a  wee-bit  thing  in  your  cradle." 

"  This  is  all  vain  and  idle  talk.  That  vial  I  must  and  will 
have." 

"  I  know  what  you  want  it  for,  but  there's  no  blood  on  these 
bands,  and  I  don't  mean  there  ever  shall  be." 

"  You  complain  because  you  sit  at  table  with  the  servants.  You 
shall  be  treated  tlie  same  as  if  you  were  tho  first  lady  in  the  land, 
if  you'll  give  me  tho  vial." 

"And  shall  I  have  the  keys  of  old  Dame  Percival's  drawers,  so 
that  I  can  wear  the  brave  silks  and  satins,  the  velvets  and  bro- 
cades, and  the  feathers  and  fine  laces,  the  same  as  she  used  to  wear 
them,  when  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  tabic  in  the  dining-hall  1" 

"  Yes,  for  all  what  I  care." 

"Promise  solemnly." 

"  Well,  I  promise." 

"  Here  it  is,  then,  and  woe  to  you  if  you  use  it  for  a  had  pur- 
pose !    Now  give  me  the  keys." 

"  You  shall  have  them  all  in  good  time." 

"  Yet  after  all,  what  will  it  avail  me  !  If  I  dress  ever  so  fine, 
and  tell  people  that  I  am  the  mother  of  the  rich  Mr.  Withers 
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they'll  only  say  to  each  other,  '  Old  Elsie  is  crazed  !'  And  if  they 
should  ask  you  about  me,  you'll  only  smile  the  way  I've  seen  you 
sometimes,  and  they  wont  know  as  I  shall  that  there's  a  lie  in  your 
smile,  and  so  they'll  say,  '  Poor  creature,  what  strange  notions  she 
docs  have  in  her  old  crazy  head  !'  " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

RETRI IJUTION. 

AiiOLT  an  hour  after  sunset,  Wilton  turned  into  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  mansion  of  the  Percivals. 
"Captain  Richmond,"  said  a  voice. 

He  checked  1 1  is  horse,  and  some  one  from  the  side  of  the  avenue 
approached  him.  There  was  yet  light  enough  to  show  him  it  was 
Numa. 

"  My  old  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Wilton,  shaking 
him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

"  Yes — 1  am  your  friend,  though  a  humble  one,"  said  Numa, 
"  and  that  is  why  I  am  here.  Be  on  your  guard.  Mr.  Withers  is 
expecting  you,  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  you  brought  a 
friend  or  two  with  you." 

"  I  have  two,  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols, 
well  loaded." 

"I  fear  that  no  good  is  intended  you,  but  you  have  a  coward  to 
deal  with,  and  with  the  two  friends  you  speak  of  ready  to  your 
hand,  I  believe  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  you  keep  well  on  your 
guard." 

"  I  wont  forget  to  do  that,"  said  Wilton. 

Numa  now  fell  back,  for  a  turn  in  the  avenue,  a  few  rods  ahead, 
•would  bring  them  in  sight  of  the  front  part  of  the  house.  Wilton 
quickened  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and  was  soon  at  the  door,  near 
which  a  servant  stood  ready  to  lead  his  horse  to  the  stable. 

Withers  met  him  and  welcomed  him  in  the  most  obsequious 
manner,  and  with  many  a  smile,  every  one  of  which,  to  use  old 
Elsie's  words,  had  a  lie  in  it. 

"  Welcome,  welcome — a  thousand  times  welcome  to  your  home, 
Mr.  Percival !  It  is  best  to  call  you  by  your  right  name,  you 
know,  that  you  may  become  familiarized  to  it;"  and  as  Withers 
said  this,  he  proffered  Wilton  his  hand. 

"No,  Mr.  Withers,"  said  he,  drawing  back  and  bowing  coldly. 
"  There  can  be  no  feeling  existing  between  us  akin  to  friendship, 
or  even  good  will,  and  we  will,  if  you  please,  consider  it  the  same 
as  if  we  met  under  a  flag  of  truce." 

"As  you  will,  though  I  hoped  that  bygones  would  bo  looked 
upon  as  bygones.  I  trust,  however,  I  shall  not  forget,  now  that  I 
am  acting  as  host  the  last  time  in  the  mansion  of  the  Percivals, 
und  the  first  timo  to  its  only  remaining  heir,  what  is  due  to  us 
both." 

This  speech,  though  of  itself  it  was  sufficiently  courteous  and 
manly,  would  have  been  thrown  away  on  Wilton  from  an  uncon- 
scious manifestation  of  that  tone  and  air  which  bespeaks  the  hypo- 
crite, had  there  not  existed,  in  addition  to  Numa's  warning,  still 
Neper  and  graver  causes  sufficient  to  make  him  doubt  his  sincerity. 

"  Neither  do  I  intend  to  forget  what  is  due  to  us  both,"  was 
Wilton's  reply ;  "  yet  I  sco  no  reason  why  we  should  feign  what  it 
is  impossible  to  feel,  as  it  must  fail  to  deceive  cither  of  us." 

"  You  arc  prejudiced  against  mo,  sir,  but  as  you  have  had  a  hard 
day's  ride,  we  will  let  prejudices  and  business  shift  for  themselves 
till  after  supper;  but  as  I  didn't  know  exactly  when  to  expect  you, 
there  will  necessarily  be  some  little  delay.  Here  is  some  wine, 
Mr.  Percival,  which  was  put  into  the  cellar  in  the  time  of  your 
grandfather.  I  was  in  the  humblo  capacity  of  steward  then,  and 
saw  to  the  storing  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  bottles  of  the  same 
vintage  as  this,  besides  thousands  of  an  inferior  quality." 

While  speaking,  he  had  approached  the  sideboard  and  filled  two 
large  goblets  of  cut  glass,  exactly  alike  in  shape  and  size,  though 
one  had  a  gilt  edge,  while  that  of  the  other  was  plain.  Had  Wil- 
ton bceti  near  enough  to  see  the  inside  of  the  one  edged  with  gilt, 
beforo  it  was  filled  with  wine,  he  would  havo  seen  that  it  contained 
a  few  drops  of  a  dark  colored  liquid.  Withers  had  taken  the  silver 
salver  on  which  the  glasses  stood,  and  was  advancing  towards 
Wilton,  when  he  was  arrested  by  hearing  the  tramp  of  horses, 
which  were  coming  at  a  swift  pace  up  the  avenue. 

"  Who  can  they  be  ?"  said  Withers,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
turned  pale  and  cast  a  keen  look  upon  Wilton.  The  next  moment 
he  rallied.  "  Let  them  be  who  they  will,  we  wont  let  them  cheat 
us  out  of  our  wine,"  he  added ;  and  going  up  close  to  Wilton,  he 
held  the  salver  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gilt-edged  goblet  was  the 
readiest  to  his  hand. 

But  the  combination  of  the  poison  with  the  wine  had  already 
turned  it  a  few  shades  darker  than  that  in  the  other,  and  had  also 
detracted  from  its  transparency.  Wilton  noticed  the  difference, 
and  recalling  to  mind  the  warning  of  Numa,  quietly  passed  his 
hand  over  it  and  took  the  other.  At  the  moment  he  did  so  the 
attention  of  Withers  was  drawn  towards  the  door,  for  footsteps 
and  voices  were  heard  on  the  opposite  side. 

"After  all,  they  will  cheat  us  out  of  our  wine,  I  believe,"  and 
snatching  up  the  goblet,  he  added,  "I  drink  to  the  lost  heir,  about 
to  be  restored  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors,"  and  raising  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  ho  drained  it  to  the  last  drop. 

As  ho  was  returning  the  glass  to  the  salver,  the  gleam  of  the 
gilded  rim  caught  his  eye.  It  fell  from  his  unnerved  hand  upon  the 
floor  of  polished  oak,  and  was  shivered  into  twenty  pieces,  at  the 
same  moment  the  men  entered  the  room. 

"  Treachery  has  been  met  by  treachery,"  he  said,  turning  towards 
Wilton,  with  a  face  pale  as  death,  and  a  dusky  fire,  expressive  of 
malice  and  hate,  burning  in  his  eyes. 

He  then  turned  to  the  men  who  had  just  entered,  and  said: 

"  Your  prey  has  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  law." 

"  Has  he  gone  ?    Has  Ishinael  Withers  fled  %"  said  one  of  them. 


"No  ;  I  am  the  person  you  seek." 

"  I  arrest  you,  then,  for  the  murder  of  Reuben  Maxon." 

"For  the  murder  of  Maxon,  did  you  say?" 

"  Yes ;  there  was  a  witness  to  that  affair,  you  little  dreamed  of." 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,  then.    I  am  glad  I  took  it." 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  said  the  man,  turning  to  Wilton. 

"  He  has  taken  poison,  I  suppose,  though  it  was  unintentional. 
It  was  in  a  glass  of  wine,  as  I  suspect,  intended  for  me,  which  I 
exchanged  for  the  one  designed  for  himself,  without  his  observing 
it." 

"Is  this  so  !"  said  the  officer  who  had  arrested  Withers,  ad- 
dressing him. 

"  It  is — it  is  !    I  haven't  half  an  hour  to  live." 

"And  why  did  you  wish  to  destroy  him'!"  indicating  Wilton. 

"  I  was  sorely  tempted.  These  possessions  I  have  enjoyed  so 
long  are  all  his.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  late  Edgar  Percival, 
who  has,  when  I  thought  him  dead  over  twenty  years,  risen  up 
like  a  spectre  in  my  path  to  claim  his  own." 

"  Is  this  true  I" 

"As  true  as  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  shall  he  nothing  but  a 
clod.    The  poison  will  do  its  work  quicker  than  I  thought." 

"  While  yet  you  can,  will  you  make  oath  of  what  you  havo 
told  us  V 

"  Yes,  though  there  is  no  need.  He  will  have  proof  enough, 
even  if  he  didn't  carry  it  in  his  own  person.  Had  I  not  known 
this,  I  shouldn't  have  mixed  the  draught  for  him,  which  is  now 
stealing  away  my  life.  I've  owned  the  truth,  so  you  needn't 
come,"  said  he,  after  a  few  moments'  silence.  "  Tho  old  man 
looks  pale  and  ghastly — the  same  as  he  did  after  he  took  the  last 
drink  I  ever  gave  him.  Wont  some  of  you  have  pity  on  me,  and 
take  him  away  V 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  V 

"Why  Mr.  Edgar  Percival — he  that  died  more  than  twenty 
years  ago." 

"  It  is  the  living  Edgar  Percival  you  see — not  the  dead  one." 

"  The  living  one  ?  Why  should  he  look  so  ghastly  then  ?  He 
didn't  take  the  poison,  lie  is  gone  now.  I'll  manage  to  keep  tho 
place  yet." 

These  were  his  last  words,  showing  that  his  thoughts,  in  their 
incoherent  wanderings,  were  running  on  the  scheme  of  villany  in 
which  he  had  been  defeated. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

"  What  can  have,  happened  1"  said  Bessie  Hamlen,  speaking  to 
her  mother  and  Edith. 

They  all  rose  and  went  to  a  window,  for  a  mingling  of  many 
voices,  evidently  expressive  of  joy  and  triumph,  though  no  articu- 
late sound  could  be  distinguished,  came  surging  along,  borne  on 
the  clear,  cold  breeze  of  a  bright  afternoon. 

"  Hark !"  said  Edith.  "If  I  mistake  not,  peace  is  the  word 
which  forms  the  burden  of  those  rapturous  bursts  of  exultation 
which  arc  rending  the  welkin." 

The  words  had  scarce  left;  her  lips,  when  Wilton  Richmond — or, 
as  we  may  now  call  him,  Edgar  Percival,  his  claim  to  the  name  as 
well  as  to  the  estate  being  undisputed, — accompanied  by  Sedley 
Austin,  who  had,  a  few  days  previously,  arrived  from  the  South, 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  Why  don't  we  find  you  waving  your  handkerchiefs  and  clap- 
ping your  hands  !"  said  Percival. 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Bessie.    "  Have  tidings  of  peace  arrived?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  treaty  has  been  signed  at  Ghent,  and  the  whole 
country — those  who  were  friends  and  those  who  were  foes  to  tho 
war — are  indiscriminately  rejoicing  at  the  auspicious  event." 

"  It  promises  to  be  a  bond  of  brotherhood  between  those  who 
have  long  looked  coldly  on  each  other,"  said  Sedley. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  wanting  in  candles,"  remarked  Percival, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Hamlen  ;  "  for  it  is  expected  that,  to-morrow  even- 
ing, all  good  patriots  will  illuminate  their  dwellings." 

"And  the  peace,  as  I  suspect,  is  to  be  celebrated  by  song  as  well 
as  by  light,"  said  Sedley  ;  "  for  as  I  passed  old  Pompey's  domi- 
cile, he  with  his  fiddle,  and  his  son  Pete  with  his  tamborine,  were 
practising  an  Ode  to  Peace,  while  a  score  of  voices  joined  in  the 
chorus." 

"  Pompey,  in  anticipation  of  the  happy  event,  has  been  practis- 
ing it  for  more  than  three  weeks,"  said  Bessie. 

"  1  have  a  proposition  to  make,"  said  Mr.  Grosvcnor,  who  at 
this  moment  entered. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Hamlen. 

"That  we  celebrate  peace  to-morrow  evening  by  the  double 
wedding,  for  which  preparation  has  been  making  for  several 
weeks." 

"  I  am  agreed,  if  the  young  folks  arc,"  said  his  sister. 

"  But  we  aint  half  ready,"  said  Bessie  and  Edith,  botli  speaking 
at  the  same  time. 

"Pooh — nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Grosvcnor.  "Tho  timo  set  is 
only  two  days  later,  so  that  it  certainly  can  make  no  great  differ- 
ence. It  is  only  to  make  your  fingers  fly  a  little  more  nimbly. 
What  do  you  say,  Edgar  Percival?  and  you,  Sedley  Austin?" 

"  That  your  idea  is  a  capital  one,"  was  Percival's  reply. 

"And  one  that  I  certainly  sha'n't  gainsay,"  said  Sedley. 

Bessie  and  Edith  brought  up  numerous  objections,  but  they  being 
in  the  minority,  these  were  overruled ;  and  so  it  was  decided  as 
Mr.  Grosvcnor  said,  whom  the  inspiring  news  seemed  to  have  put 
in  a  metaphorical  vein,  that  the  torch  of  Hymen  should  illumine 
the  olive  of  Peace. 

After  all  the  misgivings  and  excuses  of  Bessie  and  Edith,  every- 
thing was  brought  into  ample  order  at  the  appointed  time.  Tho 
great  hall,  where  the  bridal  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed,  was 


decorated  with  evergreens,  starred  with  lamps,  amid  a  cluster  of 
which,  in  number  answering  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  hovered 
the  American  eagle.  Nor  was  the  national  flag  forgotten,  several 
being  so  arranged  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  as  to  unfold  their 
stars  and  stripes  above  those  who  were  to  kneel  at  the  altar. 

The  two  brides,  always  lovely,  appeared  transcendently  so  now, 
which  was  less  owing  to  their  tasteful  and  becoming  attire,  than 
the  beautiful  enthusiasm  which  lit  up  their  countenances,  inspired 
by  the  thought  that  the  humblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  highest,  were  at  that  moment  bearing  a  part  in  the 
celebration  of  an  event  which  would  bring  joy  and  comfort  to 
their  hearthstones. 

Percival,  with  his  frank,  soldierly  air,  looked  worthy  to  beat  tho 
head  of  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  country,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  Sedley  Austin,  who  had  already  made  a  friend  in  every 
acquaintance,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  praise  and  admiration  of  all. 

They  fully  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  Bessie  and  Edith.  There 
might  havo  been  an  unacknowledged  pleasure  and  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  a  slightly  superstitious  feeling  that  the  festival  which 
gave  so  much  eclat  to  the  double  wedding,  was  the  precursor  of 
the  peace  and  happiness  they  were  destined  to  enjoy  in  the  untried 
path  which  lay  before  them. 

Dame  Anstis  was  present,  looking  blooming,  youthful  and  hap- 
py, while  Hammett,  her  nephew,  dressed  in  a  fancy  costume  of  her 
own  selection,  looked  as  bright  and  graceful  as  the  youthful  cup- 
bearer of  Jupiter. 

Harcfoot,  too,  was  there,  quiet  and  sedate,  the  soft  and  radiant 
light  beaming  from  his  dark  eyes,  alone  showing  the  fullness  of  his 
content.  The  servants,  after  witnessing  the  bridal  ceremonies, 
and  partaking  liberally  of  the  wedding-cake,  in  which,  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  "each  nice  ingredient"  had  been  choten  by 
the  Cyprian  queen,  withdrew  to  proceed  with  the  celebration  of 
peace  after  their  own  fashion,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  viva- 
cious tastes.  The  Ode  to  Peace,  which  had  been  committed  to 
memory  with  great  care,  was  sung  by  Pompey  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  violin  and  Pete's  tamborine,  which,  in  the  chorus, 
when  more  than  a  hundred  voices  joined— many  of  them  very  clear 
and  sweet, — swelled  into  such  full  waves  of  song  that,  floating 
away  on  the  still  evening  air,  it  was  heard  more  than  a  mile 
distant. 

After  a  number  of  toasts  and  sentiments  had  been  given,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  to  the  newly  wedded,  when  the  guests  were 
about  to  separate,  Edgar  Percival  gave — "  The  American  Eagle  : 

While  the  proud  British  lion  lies  crouching, 

Not  covered  with  glory,  but  scars, 
Our  eagle  triumphantly  hovers, 

Midst  splendor  that  bursts  from  tho  stars." 


When,  in  a  few  days  afterward,  Edgar  Percival  bore  his  bride  to 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  Dame  Anstis  accompanied  them.  One 
bright  day,  after  they  were  well  settled,  she  pointed  out  to  them 
the  tree  where,  for  the  last  time,  she  had  suspended  the  shawl- 
hammock  of  her  sleeping  charge,  little  thinking  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  were  destined  to  grow  out  of  it. 

Hammett  and  Harefoot,  whenever  it  suited  them,  always  found 
a  home  at  the  Percival  mansion,  as  did  Christina  Burmann,  her 
step-brother,  Dorson,  having,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
lost  his  life  in  a  quarrel  with  some  of  his  vicious  associates.  Mrs. 
Grey  still  retained  her  place  as  housekeeper,  and  Numa,  busy  in 
the  performance  of  self-imposed  tasks,  experienced  a  new  accession 
of  dignity  and  self-respect  in  being  freed  from  the  control  of  tho 
despicable  Withers,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  rightful  heir. 

Old  Elsie,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  son,  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  sleep  beneath  the  roof  of  the  mansion  he  had  called 
his,  and  where  his  hands  had  been  stained  with  crime,  found  a 
home  in  the  cottage  of  Margaret  Rustan. 

Near  the  close  of  summer,  according  to  pre-arrangement,  Edgar 
Percival  and  his  wife,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Hamlen,  made  a 
journey  to  the  North,  and  spent  a  few  delightful  weeks  with  Mr. 
Grosvcnor,  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  at  the  old  brown  farm- 
house on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Propose  to  yourself  an  object  that  is  noble;  pursue  it  from  mo- 
tives that  are  high.  Let  what  is  best  in  you  take  tho  mastery. 
You  shall  be  ranked  with  the  wise  and  good  long  before  you  are 
fully  cither.  And  us  you  go  on  in  the  course  of  improvement,  the 
idea  of  j'our  better  self  shall  become  more  definite,  and  the  life  of 
this  idea  of  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  be  dearer  and  stronger  in 
you.  You  shall  be  named  after  the  idea  of  your  life;  you  are 
wise,  for  you  are  becoming  so ;  you  are  good,  for  you  ure  becom- 
ing so.  in  all  right  courses  of  life,  a  man  resolutely  desirous  of 
becoming  a  wiser,  a  better  informed,  better  disciplined,  more  use- 
ful individual,  will  find  his  thoughts,  both  of  the  end  and  the  way, 
get  clearer  as  he  proceeds  in  his  work.  He  sees-  more  truly  and 
more  brightly  what  it  is  he  wants;  ho  sees  more  fully  the  means 
for  its  attainment.  And  with  better  prospect  both  of  the  end  and 
the  way,  there  comes  increased  motive  for  the  self-improving  effort 
of  tho  journey. — Lynch. 


METHOD. 

We  are  in  danger  of  ruining  our  promising  plans,  in  themselves 
very  good,  by  the  habit  of  putting  oil'  till  to-morrow  what  may  ho 
done  to-day.  "  That  letter  may  be  answered  to-morrow;  that  re- 
quest of  my  friend  may  be  attended  to  to-morrow,  and  ho  will  be 
no  loser."  True,  but  you  are  tho  loser;  for  the  yielding  to  one 
such  temptation,  is  the  signal  for  the  yielding  up  the  whole  citadel 
to  the  enemy.  "  That  note  and  that  valuable  fact  may  be  recorded 
in  mi  common-place  book  to-morrow."  True,  but  every  such  in- 
dulgence is  a  heavy  loss  to  you.  Every  hour  should  be  pcrsovcr- 
ingPv  filled  up.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  for 
your,  motto,  with  the  immortal  Grotius,  "  llora  ruit,"  but  let  it  be 
filled  up  according  to  some  plan.  One  day  filled  up  according  to 
a  previous  plan  is  worth  more  than  a  week  filled  up  without  any 
plan. — '4'od(l. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  TRIXCESS  OF  BABYLON. 

BT  CHAltI.ES  W.  STEVENS. 

TnE  venerable  Belus,  king  of  Babylon,  believed  himself  the 
first  man  in  the  world,  for  his  courtiers  told  him  so,  and  his  histo- 
rians proved  it  to  him.  What  might  excuse  in  him  this  ridiculous 
notion,  is  the  fact,  that  his  predecessors  had  built  Babylon  ages 
before  him,  and  he  had  embellished  it.  It  is  known  that  his  palace 
and  park,  situate  some  leagues  from  Babylon,  were  extended  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  laved  these  enchanting  shores. 
His  vast  edifice,  whose  front  was  three  thousand  paces  long,  rose 
to  the  clouds.  The  flat  roof  was  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of 
white  marble,  fifty  feet  high,  which  contained  the  colossal  statues 
of  all  the  kings  and  celebrated  men  of  the  empire.  This  roof, 
composed  of  two  rows  of  bricks  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
lead,  was  spread  over  with  earth  to  tho  depth  of  twelve  feet.  For- 
ests of  olive,  citron,  orange  and  palm  trees  had  also  been  set  out 
there,  which  formed  walks  impenetrable  to  the  sunbeams. 

The  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  raised  by  pumps  in  an  hundred 
hollow  columns,  filled  vast  marble  basins,  and  descending  after- 
wards through  other  canals,  formed  in  the  park  cascades  six  thou- 
sand feet  long,  and  an  hundred  thousand  fountain  streams,  of 
which  the  height  could  hardly  be  perceived.  The  gardens  of 
Semiramis,  which,  many  centuries  afterwards,  astonished  Asia, 
were  only  a  feeble  imitation  of  these  antique  marvels  ;  for  in  the 
time  of  Semiramis,  everything  began  to  degenerate  among  men 
and  women. 

But  the  most  admirable  sight  at  Babylon,  which  eclipsed  all 
others,  was  Formosant,  the  only  daughter  of  the  king.  Belus, 
moreover,  was  prouder  of  his  daughter  than  of  his  kingdom.  It 
was  deemed  necessary  for  her  to  have  a  husband  worthy  of  her ; 
but  where  could  he  be  found  ?  An  ancient  oracle  had  declared 
that  she  could  belong  only  to  him  who  should  bend  the  bow  of 
Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter,  who  had  left  a  bow  seven  feet  long, 
of  ebony  wood,  harder  than  the  iron  of  Caucasus.  No  mortal 
since  Nimrod  had  been  able  to  bend  this  wonderful  bow. 

The  oracle  added,  besides,  that  the  arm  which  should  have  bent 
the  bow,  should  kill  tho  most  terrible  and  dangerous  lion  that 
should  be  let  loose  in  the  Babylonian  amphitheatre.  The  victor 
also  was  to  have  a  cultured  mind,  be  most  beautiful  and  virtuous, 
and  possess  the  rarest  thing  of  the  entire  world. 

Three  kings  presented  themselves,  who  dared  compete  for  For- 
mosant :  the  Pharoah  of  Egypt,  the  Shah  of  India,  and  the  Khan 
of  Scythia.  Belus  appointed  the  day,  and  the  scene  of  the  com- 
bat was  to  be  the  extremity  of  his  park,  the  immense  space  bound- 
ed by  the  two  rivers.  There  was  erected  around  the  list  a  marble 
amphitheatre  that  could  contain  five  hundred  thousand  spectators. 
Opposite  the  amphitheatre,  was  the  throne  of  the  king,  who  was 
going  to  appear  with  Formosant,  accompanied  by  all  the  court; 
and  on  the  right  and  left,  between  the  throne  and  amphitheatre, 
were  other  thrones  for  the  three  kings  and  other  sovereigns  who 
might  be  curious  to  see  this  august  ceremony. 

The  king  of  Egypt  arrived  first,  mounted  upon  the  ox  Apis. 
He  was  followed  by  two  thousand  priests  clad  in  linen  robes  whiter 
than  snow,  by  two  thousand  magicians,  and  as  many  warriors. 

The  king  of  India  soon  after  arrived  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
twelve  elephants.  He  had  a  cortege  still  more  numerous  and 
brilliant  than  the  other. 

The  last  was  the  king  of  Scythia.  He  had  around  him  only 
chosen  soldiers,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  He  was  mounted 
upon  a  superb  tiger,  which  he  had  subdued.  The  form  of  this 
monarch  was  imposing  and  majestic,  far  surpassing  that  of  his 
rivals.  His  naked  arms,  brawny  yet  white,  seemed  already  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Nimrod. 

The  three  kings  prostrated  themselves  before  Belus  and  Formo- 
sant. Pharaoh  then  offered  to  the  princess  the  two  most  beautiful 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  two  hippopotami,  two  zebras,  two  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  the  books  of  Hermes,  which  latter  he  believed  to 
be  the  rarest  things  on  earth.  The  shall  presented  to  her  a  hun- 
dred elephants,  each  of  which  carried  a  tower  of  gilt  wood,  and 
put  at  her  feet  the  Veda,  written  in  the  handwriting  of  Xaca  him- 
self. The  khan,  who  neither  knew  how  to  read  or  write,  proiler- 
ed  a  hundred  war-horses,  caparisoned  with  housing  and  black  fox 
skin. 

The  princess  cast  down  her  eyes  before  her  lovers,  and  bowed 
with  graces  as  modest  as  they  were  noble.  Belus  conducted  these 
monarchs  to  their  thrones.  "  Would  that  I  had  three  daughters," 
said  he  to  them,  "  that  I  might  to-day  render  six  persons 
happy  1" 

He  then  drew  lots  for  tho  one  who  should  first  try  the  bow. 
The  names  of  the  three  candidates  were  cast  into  a  golden  casque. 
That  of  the  Egyptian  came  out  first,  and  that  of  the  Indian  next. 
The  Scythian,  looking  at  the  bow  and  his  rivals,  complained  not 
at  being  the  third. 

While  these  brilliant  trials  were  in  preparation,  twenty  thousand 
pages  and  as  many  girls,  without  confusion,  distributed  to  tho 
spectators  in  the  rows  of  seats  choice  refreshments. 

Everybody  avowed  that  the  gods  had  established  kings  only  to 
give  festivals  every  day  ;  that  life  is  too  short  to  use  it  otherwise ; 
that  lawsuits,  intrigues  and  war,  which  consume  human  life,  are 
absurd  and  horrible ;  that  man  would  not  passionately  and  con- 
tinually love  pleasures,  were  ho  not  made  for  them  ;  that  the  es- 
sence of  human  nature  is  to  rejoice,  and  all  else  is  folly.  It  might 
be  added,  this  excellent  moral  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
facts. 

As  they  were  about  to  commence  these  trials,  which  were  to 
decide  the  destiny  of  Formosant,  a  young  stranger,  mounted  on  a 
unicorn,  and  accompanied  by  his  valet,  who,  mounted  in  the  same 


manner,  held  in  his  hand  a  large  bird,  presented  himself  at  the 
gate.  The  guards  were  surprised  to  see  in  this  equipage  a  figure 
which  had  the  air  of  divinity.  It  was,  as  thoy  declared,  the  head 
of  Adonis  upon  the  body  of  Hercules  !  His  black  eyebrows  and 
long  blonde  hair,  a  mingling  of  beauties  unknown  at  Babylon, 
charmed  the  assembly.  All  the  amphitheatre  rose  to  see  him  ;  all 
the  women  of  the  court  bent  towards  him  their  astonished  eyes ; 
Formosant  herself,  who  was  wont  to  look  modestly  down,  gaz.ed 
at  him  and  blushed.  The  three  kings  turned  pale.  While  com- 
paring Formosant  with  the  unknown,  the  people  cried  out :  "  There 
is  no  one  in  the  world  who  is  as  beautiful  as  Formosant,  but  this 
young  man  !" 

The  door-keepers,  seized  with  wonder,  asked  him  if  he  were  a 
king. 

"  I  have  not  that  honor,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  but  I  have 
come  a  great  distance,  through  curiosity  to  see  if  there  are  any 
kings  worthy  of  the  princess." 

He,  with  his  equipage,  was  introduced  into  the  first  row  of  the 
amphitheatre.  He  very  courteou.ly  saluted  Belus,  his  daughter, 
the  three  kings,  and  all  the  assembly,  and  then  blushinglytook  his 
scat.  His  two  unicorns  lay  down  at  his  seat,  his  bird  perched 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  servant  stood  by  his  side. 

The  exercise  commenced.  The  bow  of  Nimrod  was  drawn 
from  its  golden  case.  The  great  master  of  ceremonies,  followed 
by  fifty  pages,  and  preceded  by  twenty  trumpets,  presented  it  to 
Pharaoh,  who  had  it  blessed  by  his  priests,  and  having  placed  it 
upon  the  head  of  his  god  Apis,  doubted  not  that  he  would  obtain 
this  first  victory.  He  descends  in  the  middle  of  tho  arena,  tries, 
exhausts  his  strength,  makes  contortions  which  excite  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  populace  and  also  of  the  princess. 

"Let  your  majesty  renounce  this  vain  honor,  which  is  only  that 
of  muscles  and  nerves,"  said  his  great  almoner,  approaching  him. 
"  You  will  triumph  in  all  the  rest.  You  have  the  sword  of  Osiris, 
and  you  will  vanquish  tho  lion.  The  princess  is  to  belong  to  the 
one  who  lias  the  greatest  mind,  and  you  have  divined  enigmas, — 
to  the  most  virtuous,  and  you  are  so,  since  you  were  brought  up 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt, — to  the  most  generous,  and  you  have 
given  the  most  beautiful  crocodiles  and  the  books  of  Hermes. 
Moreover,  you  possess  tho  ox  Apis,  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world ; 
so  that  no  one  can  compete  with  you  for  Formosant." 

"  You  arc  right,"  observed  the  king,  and  retired  to  his  throne. 

The  bow  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  India.  He  had 
blisters  from  it  for  fifteen  days,  and  consoled  himself  by  presum- 
ing that  the  Scythian  would  not  be  more  fortunate  than  himself. 

Tho  khan  handles  the  how  in  his  turn.  Ho  joined  skill  to 
strength.  In  his  hands,  tho  bow  seemed  to  take  some  elasticity, 
and  though  it  yielded  a  little,  he  could  never  wholly  succeed  in 
bending  it.  The  spectators,  to  whom  his  noble  mien  inspired 
favorable  opinions,  groaned  at  his  little  success,  and  judged  that 
the  princess  would  never  be  married. 

Then  the  young  unknown  descended  with  a  leap  into  the  arena, 
and  addressing  the  Scythian,  "  Let  your  majesty,"  said  he  to  him, 
"  not  he  astonished  at  not  having  entirely  succeeded.  These  ebony 
bows  arc  made  in  my  country.  There  is  only  a  certain  turn  to 
give ;  so  that  you  have  more  merit  in  having  made  it  yield,  than  I 
in  bending  it." 

He  immediately  took  an  arrow,  adjusted  it  on  the  cord,  bent  the 
bow,  and  sent  it  far  beyond  the  gates.  A  million  hands  applauded 
this  prodigy,  and  Babylon  resounded  with  acclamations.  He  after- 
wards drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  ivory  plate,  on  which  he  wrote 
with  a  golden  needle,  and  then  attaching  to  the  bow  the  tablet,  he 
gave  tho  whole  to  the  princess,  and  with  a  grace,  too,  which 
charmed  all  the  attendants.  He  then  went  to  seat  himself  again, 
modestly.  All  Babylon  was  surprised,  and  the  three  kings  were 
confounded ;  hut  the  unknown  appeared  not  to  notice  it. 

Yet  Belus,  having  consulted  his  magi,  declared  that  none  of  the 
kings  having  been  able  to  bend  tho  bow  of  Nimrod,  it  was  no  less 
necessary  for  that  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  that  she  should  wed 
the  one  who  should  succeed  in  slaying  the  great  lion  that  had  been 
brought  up  in  his  menagerie.  Tho  king  of  Egypt  found  that  it 
was  very  ridiculous  to  expose  a  king  to  beasts  for  the  sake  of  mar- 
riage. He  confessed  that  the  possession  of  Formosant  was  worth 
a  great  price,  but  maintained  that  if  the  lion  strangled  him,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  espouse  the  Babylonian  belle.  The  king 
of  India  entered  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Egyptian,  and  both 
concluded  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  jesting  with  them ;  that 
they  ought  to  levy  armies  to  punish  him  ;  that  they  had  number- 
less subjects  who  would  consider  it  an  honor  to  die  in  the  service 
of  their  masters  ;  that  they  might  easily  dethrone  the  Babylonian, 
and  then  draw  lots  for  the  beauteous  Formosant.  This  agreement 
being  made,  the  two  kings  despatched,  each  into  his  own  country, 
an  express  order  to  assemble  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
braves,  in  order  to  carry  oft*  the  princess. 

Yet  the  khan  of  Scythia  descended  alone  into  the  arena,  with 
his  sciinetar  in  his  hand.  He  was  not  desperately  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  Formosant.  Glory  had  hitherto  been  his  only  passion, 
and  it  had  led  him  to  Babylon.  Ho  wished  to  show  that  if  the 
monarchs  of  Egypt  and  India  were  prudent  enough  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  lions,  he  was  valiant  enough  not  to  disdain  this  con- 
test, and  that  he  would  repair  the  honor  of  the  diadem.  His  rare 
valor  did  not  oven  permit  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  his 
tiger.  He  advances  alone,  lightly  armed,  and  covered  by  a  steel 
casque  garnished  with  gold,  and  shaded  by  three  plumes  white  as 
snow. 

There  was  loosed  against  him  the  most  enormous  lion  ever  nur- 
tured in  the  mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon.  His  terrible  claws 
seemed  capable  of  rending  the  three  kings  at  once,  and  his  huge 
mouth  of  devouring  them.  His  frightful  roarings  made  the  am- 
phitheatre resound.  The  two  proud  champions  rapidly  plunge 
toward  each  other.    The  Scythian  drives  his  scimetar  into  the 


lion's  throat,  but  the  point  meeting  one  of  those  thick  teeth  which 
nothing  can  pierce,  is  shivered,  and  the  sylvan  monster,  furious 
with  his  wound,  was  about  imprinting  his  talons  in  the  sides  of  the 
monarch,  when  tho  stranger,  touched  by  the  peril  of  so  brave  a 
prince,  leaps  into  the  arena  quicker  than  a  flush,  and  with  wonder- 
ful dexterity  beheads  the  lion. 

Taking  out,  then,  a  little  box,  he  presents  it  to  the  Scythian 
khan,  saying  :  "  Your  majesty  will  find  in  this  box  the  veritable 
dittany,  which  grows  in  my  country.  Your  glorious  wounds  will 
be  healed  in  a  moment.  Chance  alone  prevented  you  from  tri- 
umphing over  the  lion ;  your  valor  is  not  less  admirable." 

The  Scythian,  more  sensible  to  gratitude  than  jealousy,  thanked 
his  liberator,  and  after  having  tenderly  embraced  him]  entered 
again  his  throne  to  apply  the  dittany. 

The  unknown  gave  the  head  of  the  lion  to  his  valet.  Having 
washed  it  in  the  great  fountain  near  by,  and  drawn  out  all  the 
blood,  the  latter  drew  from  his  bag  a  peculiar  knife,  with  which  he 
dug  out  the  lion's  forty  teeth,  and  inserted  in  their  stead  forty  dia- 
monds.   With  his  usual  modesty,  his  master  retook  his  seat. 

"  Beautiful  bird,"  said  he,  giving  to  his  bird  the  monster's  head, 
"  go  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  Formosant  this  feeble  homage." 

The  bird  flies,  holding  in  one  of  its  claws  the  terrible  trophy. 
Having  presented  it  to  the  princess,  it  humbly  bowed  its  neck,  and 
spread  itself  out  before  her.  The  forty  brilliants  dazzled  all  eyes. 
They  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  this  magnificence  in  proud 
Baby]  on,  since  the  emerald,  sapphire,  topaz  and  pvrope  were  still 
regarded  as  the  most  precious  ornaments.  Belus  and  all  his  court 
were  seized  with  admiration.  The  bird  astonished  them  still  more. 
It  was  the  size  of  an  eagle,  but  its  eyes  were  as  mild  and  tender  as 
those  of  the  eagle  are  haughty  and  threatening.  Its  beak  wag 
rose-color,  and  its  neck  resembled  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  but 
more  lively  and  brilliant.  Gold  in  a  thousand  shades  glittered 
upon  its  plumage.  Its  feet  appeared  an  interweaving  of  silver 
and  purple,  and  its  tail  surpassed  those  of  Juno's  birds.  The 
attention,  curiosity  and  astonishment  of  all  the  court  were  divided 
between  the  diamonds  and  the  bird.  Formosant  flattered,  caressed 
and  kissed  it,  and  it  seemed  to  receive  them  with  pleasure  mingled 
with  respect. 

Belus,  who  had  attentively  considered  the  diamonds,  judged 
that  one  of  his  provinces  could  hardly  pav  for  so  rich  a  present 
Ho  ordered  his  attendants  to  prepare  for  the  unknown  gifts  still 
more  magnificent  than  those  which  had  been  destined  for  the 
monarchs. 

"  This  young  man,"  observed  he,  '*  is  doubtless  the  son  of  the 
king  of  China,  or  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  is  called  Europe, 
which  I  have  heard  about,  or,  perhaps,  of  Africa,  that  they  say  is 
near  the  kingdom  of  Egypt." 

He  immediately  sent  his  groat  squire  to  compliment  the  un- 
known, and  to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  were  sovereign  of  one  of 
these  empires,  and  why,  possessing  such  astonishing  treasures,  he 
had  come  only  with  his  valet. 

The  squire  approached  the  stranger,  and  delivered  with  dignity 
his  message.  At  this  flattering  token  of  regard,  the  stranger 
deeply  blushed,  for  his  modesty  equalled  his  worth.  He  then  ac- 
companied the  squire  to  the  king,  and  gracofully  bowing,  thus 
replied : 

"  Though  unworthy  these  encomiums,  I  will  with  pleasure  reply 
briefly  to  your  curiosity,  most  noble  king.  I  am  the  son  of  Ormar, 
the  king  of  Mauritania.  I  was  brought  up  to  conquer  the  king  of 
beasts  in  my  country's  jungles,  and  with  my  bow  to  bring  dead 
to  my  feet  the  prince  of  birds.  I  will  not  speak  of  my  achieve- 
ments in  battle ;  let  vanquished  nations  relate  them.  I  will  not 
speak  of  mental  acquisitions,  for  fathomless  wisdom  gleams  before 
me  in  the  golden  distance.  Reports  of  this  intended  occasion  hav- 
ing wandered  to  my  palace,  I  eagerly  set  out  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  behold  this  august  scene,  though  I  am  conscious  of  being 
the  humblest  of  tho  admirers  of  fair  Formosant.  As  for  those 
diamonds,  they  were  gleaned  from  the  depths  of  our  own  limpid 
streams,  and  relying  on  my  arm  that  never  learnt  fear,  I  arrived 
without  danger.  May  I  add,  that  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Formo- 
sant has  more  than  repaid  me." 

With  what  joy  the  princess  heard  these  words  is  inexpressible, 
and  her  father,  enraptured,  quickly  rejoined  : 

"  Illustrious  prince,  your  dccd6  respond  to  the  ancient  oracles, 
and  Formosant  is  yours.  I  feel  proud  to  call  you  my  son — to  wel- 
come you  to  the  shrino  of  my  heart.  I  um  confident  a  wreath  of 
glory  awaits  you  in  the  future  as  brilliant  as  your  past  is  glorious. 
Sons  of  Babylon,"  pursued  the  king,  turning  to  the  people,  "  wel- 
come the  new  son  of  Belus!" 

Such  a  shout  waved  up  to  the  azure  arches,  as  was  never  heard 
before.  Peal  after  peal  reverberated.  The  young  happy  pair 
joyously  embraced.  As  sombre  twilight  was  creeping  on,  the  vast 
assemblage  happily  dispersed,  and  that  night  revelry  danced,  and 
joy  laughed,  and  hearts  glowed  over  the  ruby  beaker. 

The  three  kings,  seeing  the  stranger's  intrepidity  and  nobility  ot 
soul,  and  tacitly  acknowledging  his  superiority,  the  next  morning 
started  homewards.  After  a  month's  festivities,  a  message  having 
reached  the  son  of  Ormar  that  his  father  was  deceased,  he  and 
Formosant  set  out,  convoyed  by  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  and  bur- 
dened with  costly  gifts.  Both  in  due  time  ascended  the  throne, 
and  to  acquaint  all  that  their  reign  was  happy  and  prosperous,  it 
need  only  be  said,  that  their  subjects  revered  them  as  parents. 


Bestow  thy  youth  so  that  thou  mayst  have  comfort  to  remember 
it,  when  it  bath  forsaken  thee,  and  not  tigh  and  grieve  at  the  ac- 
count thereof.  Whilst  thou  art  young  thou  wilt  think  it  will  never 
have  an  end  :  but  behold,  the  longest  day  hath  its  evening,  and 
that  thou  shalt  enjoy  it  but  once,  that  it  never  turns  again  ;  use  it, 
therefore,  as  the  spring-time,  which  soon  departcth,  and  wherein 
thou  oughtcst  to  plant  and  sow  all  provisions  for  a  long  and  happy 
life. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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WATER-SELLERS  OF  CAIRO.  EGYPTIAN  WATER-CARRIER.  SKIN  WATER-BOTTLES  IN  THE  EAST. 


WATER-CARRIERS  IN  THE  EAST. 

We  have  grouped  together  on  this  page  a  num- 
ber of  striking  sketches  illustrating  the  manner  in 
which  that  indispensable  article,  water,  is  convey- 
ed and  distributed  in  the  East,  where  its  general 
rarity  causes  it  to  be  most  highly  appreciated. 
Whoever  has  read  the  narratives  of  intelligent 
travellers  in  the  East,  must  have  bad  abundant 
means  of  observing  the  shifts  to  which  not  only 
travellers  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  put 
in  consequence  of  not  having  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  at  hand,  the  wells  being  far  away  from 
their  abodes.  The  conveyance  of  water  from  a  river 
across  a  sandy  encampment,  or  the  retailing  of 
water  by  itinerant  dealers,  gave  rise  to  the  use  of 
portable  vessels  suitable  to  tbo  object  in  view ;  and 
many  of  the  oriental  countries  down  to  the  present 
day,  exhibit  such  persons,  vessels  and  scenes  as 


ARAB  SKIN  WATER- VESSELS. 

are  shown  in  our  engravings.  In  some  few  cases 
the  vessels  used  are  of  earthen  ware ;  but  as  these 
are  hard  and  unyielding,  and  in  that  respect  some- 
what difficult  to  carry,  a  curious  substitute  has 
been  adopted  for  them.  These  are  skins  of  goats 
and  other  animals,  prepared  in  a  rough  way,  and 
fastened  when  necessary.  The  Arabs  sometimes 
use  water-bags  made  of  tanned  camel  skin,  but 
the  skins  most  generally  employed  are  those  of  the 
goat  and  kid.  The  most  common  sort  of  th^se 
bags  make  a  curious  appearance  when  filled  with 
water,  resembling  an  animal,  of  which  the  head 
and  feet  have  been  cut  off.  It  will  be  seen  from 
many  of  the  figures  in  this  page,  that  the  pliable 
nature  of  the  skin-bottles  enables  them  to  be  car- 
ried very  conveniently  on  the  back,  bending 
round  to  the  front  over  the  shoulder,  or  under 
the  arm.    One  engraving  shows  three  Sakekahs, 
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ARAB  BOTTLES  AND  WATER-CARRIERS. 


WATER-SELLERS  OF  CAIUO. 


ward  of  Egypt,  the  system  of  carrying  water 
in  skin-bottles  has  been  described  by  travel- 
lers. Browne,  in  his  "Journey  to  Dar-Fur," 
says  : — "  The  water,  in  leaving  Egypt,  is  com- 
monly conveyed  in  goat  skins,  artificially  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose ;  but  no  skill  can  en- 
tirely prevent  evaporation.  On  their  march 
from  Soudan  to  Egypt,  the  Jelabs  oftener  use 
ox-hides,  formed  into  capacious  sacks,  and 
properly  secured  with  tar  and  oil.  A  pair  of 
these  is  a  camel's  load.  They  keep  the  water 
in  a  better  state  for  drinking  than  the  former. 
And  these  sacks  are  sold  to  great  advantage 
throughout  Egypt,  a  pair  of  the  best  kind 
being  worth  thirty  piastres.  They  are  the 
common  instruments  for  conveying  water 
from  the  river  to  different  parts  of  each  town. 
The  camels  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  this 
store,  which,  after  all  the  care  that  can  be 
taken,  is  often  nauseous  from  the  tar  and  mud 


NEW  ZE  A  LANDER  DRINKING  FROM  A  GOURD. 


or  water-earn- 
ers of  Cairo. 
One  of  them 
has  a  camel  to 
transport  his 
bags,  another 
an  ass,  while 
the  third  sup- 
ports his  bur- 
then on  his 
back.  The  wa- 
ter-skins borne 
by  the  camels 
are  made  of 
ox-liide ;  those 
of  the  asses  are 
made  of  goat- 
skin. Those 
men  have  gen- 
erally one  cry, 
"  Ya  ow  wud 
Allah!"  (May 
God  compen- 
sate me!)  They 


DOMESTIC  SKIN  VESSEL. 


exact  nothing 
for  the  bever- 
age, depend- 
ing on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the 
consumer  for 
remuneration. 
The  Khcm'a- 
le.es,  a  more  nu- 
merous class, 
are  dervishes, 
and  carry  ves- 
sels o  f  fine 
gray  earth  on 
their  backs. 
One  of  our  en- 
gravings ex- 
hibits these 
Khem'alces 
and  their  man- 
ner of  serving 
the  water.  In 
the  district:  of 
Africa  touth- 


STREET  WATER-SELLER. 

which  accompanies  the  drawing,  and  heat. 
Six  of  the  smaller  skins,  or  two  of  the  larger, 
are  generally  esteemed  sufficient  for  four  per- 
sons tor  so  many  days.  In  many  of  the  less 
civilized  countries  the  natives  often  use  some 
kind  of  vegetable  substance,  capable  of  being 
hollowed  within,  as  a  water-vessel.  The  New 
Zealanders,  for  example,  make  use  of  the 
calabash,  the  fruit  of  a  tropical  plant,  as  a 
drinking  vessel — holding  the  vessel  some  dis- 
tance above  the  head,  and  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  down  in  a  stream  into  the  mouth,  as 
shown  in  our  engraving.  These  pictures  are 
all  characteristic.  One  of  them,  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  shows  a  woman  filling  a  cup  from 
her  skin-pitcher.  Another  shows  the  skins 
and  manner  of  attaching  them.  The  sketches 
of  "  skin  water-bottles  of  the  East,"  and 
"  Arab  bottles  and  water-carriers,"  are  not 
only  illustrative  of  our  subject,  but  pictur- 
esque in  themselves. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. 1 
TOICH-ME-.NOT.-A  SO>C 

Br  FREKLOVE. 

There's  a  jewel  by  the  brooklet 

Uplifts  its  golden  eye, 
"Whose  leaves  tire  glittering  every  morn, 

In  silvery-ruby  dye; 
O'crladcii  with  the  dcwdrops 

That  sparkle  bright  and  high : 
And  the  trembling  pendants  glisten 

Like  the  gleam  of  beauty's  eye! 

As  this  jewel  by  the  brooklet 

1  one  day  chanrcd  to  spy, 
1  said :  "  To  gain  thee,  glorious  flower, 

I  certainly  will  try  I" 
Endearingly  I  pressed  it — 

Th'  affected  tendrils  fly! 
Mock- indignation  beaming 

In  a  glance  of  beauty  s  eye! 

Now — the  jewel  by  the  brooklet 

I  pass  neglected  by  ; 
The  leaves  at  morning  lade  with  gems, 

At  noon  are  crisped  and  dry ; 
And  the  floweret,  like  a  false  coquette, 

That  once  has  made  me  sigh, 
Now  gleams  upon  me  with  the  glare 

Of  jealous  beauty's  eye! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

EVELYN  SEYMOUR. 

BY  SUSAN  It.  liLAISDELL. 

"  Wanted,  a  seamstress.    App] y  early  at  No.  5,  Street," 

read  aloud,  from  the  evening  paper,  a  graceful,  pretty-looking  wo- 
man, clad  in  widow's  weeds,  as  she  sat  hy  the  hearth  in  a  plainly- 
furnished  hut  very  neat  apartment. 

"A  seamstress — how  would  that  do,  Milly  ?  I  can  do  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  sewing,  I  think,  Aunt  Caroline  was  so 
particular  with  me.  But  no — I  cannot  take  it — I  forget.  I 
should  he  ohliged  to  leave  home,  and  you,  Milly;  and  I  never 
thought  of  that." 

She  addressed  herself  to  her  daughter,  a  pretty,  soft-cyed,  brown- 
haired  girl  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  who  sat  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hearth  knitting  and  listening  the  while.  She  half  sus- 
pended her  employment,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's 
face. 

"  I  don't  know,  mother,  that  you  would.  Do  seamstresses  al- 
ways— " 

She  paused  suddenly  ;  and  her  cheeks  crimsoned  with  a  flush  of 
painful  emotion. 

"  O,  mother,"  she  hroko  forth,  "  to  think  of  your  heing  a  scam- 
stress  !" 

"  O,  nonsense — nonsense,  Milly  !  Not  a  word  on  that  score,  I 
positively  wont  hear  it !"  said  the  pretty  widow  in  her  liveliest  tone, 
and  she  bent  down  to  hide  the  quick  tear  that  sprang  to  her  eye, 
and  commenced  raking  the  tire. 

"  Don't  pray,  give  a  thought  to  that,  Milly,"  she  continued. 
"  You  know  we  must  do  something,  and  as  to  my  heing  a  seam- 
stress, there  are  hundreds  better  than  I  am,  perhaps,  who  have 
starved  for  want  of  even  a  situation  like  that.  I  am  going  to  try 
and  forget  the  luxury  and  idleness  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed, and  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  good  earnest.  Don't 
^ok  try  to  discourage  me,  you  little  mouse — you  will  be  disappoint- 
ed if  you  do.  Well,  now,  what  were  you  going  to  say?  Iam 
sadly  in  want  of  advice.    Make  haste  and  give  me  some,  Milly." 

Milly  was  not  deceived  by  this  lively  manner;  she  detected  the 
tear  so  bravely  and  resolutely  repressed,  but  she  saw  that  her 
mother  was  trying  hard  to  nerve  herself  for  approaching  trials, 
and  she  must  also  take  courage  and  assist  her.  Keeping  down 
the  grieving  sigh  that  tilled  her  breast,  she  answered  : 

"  Would  you  be  obliged  to  go  away  from  home  !  Would  they 
not  let  you  work  at  home,  perhaps  ?  Ami  then,  you  know,  I  could 
help  you  a  great  deal.  You  know  you  have  taught  me  to  sew 
quite  nicely  ;  and  nurse  Nanny  is  as  proud  as  can  l>e  of  those  caps 
which  I  embroidered  for  her.  They  arc  done,  I  am  sure,  too,  as 
well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  work  one  sees  at  the  stores." 

"  That  is  very  true,  Milly,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour,  cheerfully, 
"  and  1  know  you  could  help  me  ;  though  I  should  not  wish  you 
to  take  a  moment  of  time  from  your  studies.  Hut  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  work  home  ;  and  yet,  I 
cannot  do  less  than  find  out,  for  indeed,  Milly,  I  do  not  know 
what  else  I  can  do  than  this.  I  never  could  teach  in  the  world. 
Suppose,  then,  I  knock  at  the  door  of  No.  5,  to-morrow  morning?" 

The  resolution  was  formed  ;  and  at  an  early  hour  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour and  Milly  retired,  that  they  might  he  up  earlier  to  morrow. 
The  last  words  the  young  widow  said  to  herself  before  sleeping, 
were  :  "  I  must  conform  in  all  things  to  these  new  and  straitened 
circumstances  in  which  I  find  myself.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  rise 
before  dawn,  every  day,  now,  perhaps,  that  I  may  earn  sufficient  to 
provide  us  with  bread." 

It  was  with  her  as  with  hundreds  of  others.  Dependent  upon  a 
proud  and  unkind  relative  from  her  early  girlhood,  she  had  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  after  twelve 
years  of  perfect  happiness  and  contentment,  with  not  a  wish  un- 
gratiiied,  she  became  at  once  a  widow  and  penniless  by  the  simul- 
taneous failure  and  death  of  her  husband.  She  was  thrown  upon 
the  wide  world  alone  with  her  child,  with  nothing  but  her  own 
brave,  woman's  heart  to  bear  her  up  ;  and  now  commenced  the 
battle  of  life. 


She  had  endeavored  to  obtain  pupils  in  music,  and  drawing, 
and  found  herself  disappointed  at  the  outset.  The  languages  she 
felt  herself  incompetent  to  teach,  though  her  acquaintance  with 
them  was  not  inconsiderable.  Several  other  plans  had  been  equal- 
ly impracticable.  She  was  reduced  at  last  to  her  needle  ;  but  she 
never  dreamed  of  shrinking. 

On  the  morning  after  reading  the  advertisement,  she  prepared 
herself  to  apply  at  the  place  designated.  Milly  set  oft'  for  school 
a  little  before  nine,  and  in  rather  more  than  an  hour  afterwards, 

the  widow  took  her  way  to  Street.    A  degree  of  irrepressible 

agitation  possessed  her,  despite  the  courageous  resolutions  she  had 
made,  as  she  proceeded  thither.  She  felt  troubled  and  sorrowful ; 
for  now,  as  she  went  on  this  humble  errand,  the  loneliness  and 
distress  of  her  situation  were  impressed  upon  her  most  painfully. 
Iler  countenance,  usually  bright,  cheerful  and  animated,  was  much 
paler  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  an  expression  of  inward  grief 
and  disquiet  lay  like  a  mournful  shadow  in  the  sunny  depths  of 
her  beautiful,  dark-fringed  eyes. 

A  carriage  swept  round  a  corner  which  she  was  passing  ;  with- 
in were  three  ladies  reclined  upon  the  luxurious  cushions ;  and 
Evelyn  Seymour  knew  them.  They  were  an  aunt  and  two  cou- 
sins of  her  late  husband  ;  and  never,  after  his  marriage,  upon  the 
most  familiar  or  friendly  terms  with  him  or  her,  had,  since  his 
death,  scarcely  noticed  her  at  all.  They  merely  bowed  to  her 
jiow  in  the  most  distant  manner — Mrs.  Acheson  first,  and  then 
Miss  Arabella,  and  lastly  Miss  Indiana — one  after  the  other,  and 
with  the  most  frigid  dignity.  Mrs.  Seymour's  pride  arosj.  Quick- 
ly and  proudly  she  returned  the  haughty  sign  of  recognition,  and 
passed  on.  In  that  moment,  with  all  their  wealth,  and  all  her 
poverty,  she  felt  that  they  sunk  immeasurably  below  her.  With  a 
lighter  Step,  and  a  lighter  heart  as  well,  she  went  on  her  errand, 
treading  her  poverty  under  foot.    She  rose  above  it  then. 

And  Arabella  Acbeson's  carriage  rolled  on,  while  the  scornful 
beauty  smiled  exultantly  over  what  she  termed  the  "  downfall  "  of 
her  cousin  Harry's  wife;  for  she  had  never  forgiven  Evelyn  St. 
Leger  for  captivating  her  cousin  Harry,  whom  she  had  counted  on 
securing  for  herself. 

"  Poor  and  proud,"  said  her  mother,  contemptuously.  "  Did 
you  sec  her,  Arabella  ?    She  looked  as  haughty  as  any  queen." 

A  cold,  triumphant  expression  sat  on  Arabella's  countenance. 

"  Let  her  look  as  haughty  as  she  likes  ;  her  pride  will  not  help 
her  poverty.    For  my  part,  I  am  glad — " 

She  paused  suddenly,  and  bent  forward,  with  a  quick  flush  of 
pleasure  breaking  over  her  face. 

"  See,  mama — there  is  Maximilian — sec!"  And  she  bowed  with 
a  sweet  smile. 

"  Yes,"  said  mama  and  Miss  Indiana;  and  both  followed  the 
example  of  Arabella. 

A  handsome  and  distinguished-looking  man  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way  half  paused,  lifted  his  hat,  and  smiled  also ;  but  in- 
stead of  approaching,  as  Arabella  evidently  expected  he  would, 
and  for  which  purpose  the  carriage  drew  up,  he  passed  quickly 
along,  and  was  lost  amid  the  crowd. 

"Provoking!  ejaculated  Miss  Arabella,  with  her  countenance 
clouding,  "  why  in  the  world  didn't  he  stop?" 

"  O,  never  mind — some  business,  I  dare  say,"  was  mama's  con- 
soling answer;  "  but  yon  will  see  him  to-night,  my  dear,  ami  then 
I  think  you  had  better  bring  him  to  a  point  as  soon  as  possible. 
Pray  don't  let  him  slip  as  your  cousin  Harry  did  ;  for  though  you 
are  certainly  as  brilliant  as  at  twenty,  you  must  remember  that 
you  were  thirty  last  week,  and  it  will  not  do  to  neglect  so  excel- 
lent an  opportunity  as  this." 

Away  went  the  trio,  discussing  prospects  matrimonial  ;  and  on 
in  the  opposite  direction,  hurried  Evelyn  Seymour  on  her  morn- 
ing's errand.  It  was  a  beautiful  street,  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  city — that  to  which  her  steps  were  directed.  Number 
five  was  reached  ;  and  Evelyn,  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  agita- 
tion, paused  at  the  entrance  for  a  moment,  to  recover  some  degree 
of  calmness.  What  an  errand  !  *  *  *  She  felt  sick 
and  faint ;  but  in  an  instant,  shaking  off  her  emotion,  she  touched 
the  bell. 

While  she  waited,  she  had  time  to  observe  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  mansion.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  street ;  but 
while  an  air  of  life  and  cheerfulness  pervaded  the  rest,  this  had  an 
air  of  unusual  quiet — almost  of  utter  loneliness.  All  the  blinds, 
except  those  of  the  drawing-room  and  of  one  chamber,  were 
closed,  and  had  every  appearance  of  having  been  so  for  a  long 
time.  Much  dust,  and  not  a  few  cobwebs,  had  settled  here  and 
there.    The  place  looked  still  and  nearly  deserted. 

Evelyn  was  just  reading  the  name — "  St.  James  " — on  the  door, 
when  the  bell  was  answered,  and  a  servant  appeared.  Evelyn 
trembled,  blushed  and  stammered,  as  she  asked  for  his  mistress. 
The  man  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  something  not  un- 
like perplexity. 

"  My  mistress  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  Mr.  St.  James 
is  not — O,  here  is  my  master,  ma'am." 

And  as  Evelyn  turned,  a  gentleman  who  had  just  turned  the 
comer,  ascended  the  steps,  and  stood  beside  her.  He  glanced 
from  the  domestic  to  the  lady,  and  with  a  slight  and  graceful  bow, 
inquired  whom  she  wished  to  see.  Twenty  times  in  a  minute  the 
beautiful  color  went  and  came  in  Evelyn's  cheek,  as  she  answered, 
hesitatingly  : 

"  Indeed,  I  scarcely  know — I  came — to  answer  an  advertise- 
ment— which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  yesterday." 

A  look  of  surprise  and  perplexity  flitted  over  the  fine  face  of 
the  gentleman. 

"  An  advertisement,  madam  ?    You  do  not  mean — " 

"I  mean,  sir,"  said  Evelyn,  in  a  faint  tone,  "  the  advertisement 
for  a  seamstress." 

A  seamstress  !    No  wonder  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him 


for  an  instant.  With  Evelyn  Seymour's  graceful  loveliness, 
and  the  air  of  elegant  refinement  natural  to  her,  she  seemed  a 

strange  applicant  for  such  a  situation. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  will  you  come  in  ?"  he  said,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself.  And  Evelyn  found  herself  seated  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  gentleman  drew  a  chair  forward  for  him- 
self, saying — "  The  advertisement,  madam,  was  mine,  on  behalf  of 
my  aunt,  who  comes  here  next  week  to  reside.  She  requested  me 
to  engage  one  for  her  by  that  time,  if  possible.  Do  I  understand 
that  you — " 

He  hesitated  again  ;  for  ho  would  not  bo  quite  sure  yet.  His 
deferential  and  respectful  air  gave  Evelyn  courage. 

"  You  arc  right,"  she  answered,  calmly,  anticipating  his  ques- 
tion. "  1  wished  to  obtain  some  employment  of  this  kind  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  that  1  should  remain  at  home,  and  I  desired  to  ask 
whether,  if  I  engaged  to  take  it,  the  sewing  can  be  taken  out.  If 
so,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  it.  I  think  my  work  would  give  sat- 
isfaction." 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  her  eyes  dropped,  to  hide  the  tears  that 
would  spring  as  she  uttered  the  last  words.  It  was  the  plea  of 
one  earnestly  seeking  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  touched 
the  heart  of  her  hearer ;  for  St.  James's  heart  was  a  kind  and  no- 
ble one.  He  read  her  story  in  her  appearance  ;  he  saw  that  she 
was  in  need.  He  was  not  only  willing,  but  glad  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  assisting  her  ;  and  yet,  it  seemed  a  mean  employment 
to  otter  one  like  her;  and  then,  ho  would  have  given  any  amount 
if  soma  one  else  had  I  cen  there  to  speak  the  words  that  tendered 
to  her  the  office  and  the  wages  of  a  seamstress.  As  it  was,  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  and  his  manner  was  embarrassed  as  it  was 
earnest  and  respectful,  while  he  answered  : 

"Certainly,  madam — as  you  please,"  then  adding:  "  I  could 
wish  that  my  aunt  were  here  to  sjicuk  with  you  about  this.  She 
will  arrive,  however,  next  week,  and  then  she  would  like  to  see 
you,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  call,  or  leave  your  address." 

Evelyn  drew  from  her  pocket  a  tiny  mother-of-pcarl  card-case, 
one  of  the  last  remnants  of  her  former  wealth,  and  gave  him  a 
card.  Then,  with  gently  expressed  thanks,  which  it  shamed  him 
to  receive  for  a  favor  which  he  had  been  equally  ashamed  to  offer, 
she  took  leave  of  him. 

In  her  proudest  days,  Evelyn  had  met  no  greater  deference  or 
courtesy  than  that  which  marked  St.  James's  manner  throughout 
this  interview  to  its  close  ;  and  with  grave  and  gentle  respect,  that 
was  almost  reverence,  he  bowed  her  to  the  door. 

For  some  moments  after  she  hail  retired,  he  stood  silently  re- 
garding the  single  tangible  token  left  of  her  presence — the  tiny 
enameled  card  lying  in  his  hand.  "  Mrs.  Seymour,"  he  murmured 
to  himself.    "  A  widow  then,  as  I  thought." 

Even  us  be  spoke,  a  handkerchief  lying  upon  the  floor  attracted 
his  attention.  It  was  hers — lying  where  it  had  fallen  from  her  lap, 
unnoticed.  He  picked  it  up.  In  one  corner  was  wrought  upon 
the  delicate  fabric,  in  exquisite  embroidery,  the  name  of  "  Evelyn." 

"  Evelyn  Seymour.  What  a  beautiful  name  !"  he  uttered,  "and 
yet,  no  less  beautiful  than  its  lovely  owner.  How  fair  she  was  1 
What  mingled  sadness  and  dignity  pervaded  every  look  and  mo- 
tion !" 

Moment  after  moment  he  sat  engrossed  by  his  own  reflections, 
with  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  Evelyn's  card  and  handkerchief ;  then, 
with  a  half  sigh,  he  rose  and  locked  them  in  his  writing-desk,  to 
remain  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  restoring  the  hand- 
kerchief. But  though  be  had  pnt  them  out  of  sight,  he  could  not 
forget  his  beautiful  visitant.  Nor  was  he  inclined  to  deny  that  ho 
was  deeply  and  earnestly  interested  in  her.  With  pleasure  undis- 
guised he  lingered  in  thought  over  her  visit,  and  recalled  her  ap- 
pearance. And  now  he  desired  the  time  to  come  when  he  might 
see  her  again.  ******** 

"  Mv,  dear,  what  in  the  world  ever  put  it  into  your  ideas  to  be- 
come a  seamstress  ?" 

For  good  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  looking  at  her  graceful  figure  and 
exquisite  bands,  declared  that  Evelyn  had  selected  the  surest  mode 
of  spoiling  both. 

"O,  I  could  do  nothing  else,"  said  Evelyn,  half  sadly.  "I 
had  thought  of  so  many  things — but  none  of  thein  seemed  practi- 
cable ;  and  those  that  1  actually  tried,  failed  at  the  very  first.  No, 
I  could  do  nothing  else,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  get  that,"  she 
added,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad,  since  you  were  obliged  to  take  up  with  that, 
that  you  applied  where  you  did,"  said  the  old  lady,  kindly,  "  for  I 
have  seen  trouble  too,  my  dear,  and  I  dare  say,  if  you  are  the  sen- 
sible little  thing  I  take  you  to  be,  I  can  help  you  very  often.  My 
husband  failed  when  I  had  been  married  only  three  years,  und 
then  he  died,  and  I  was  left  alone  just  as  you  arc ;  so,  after  my 
first  grief  was  over,  I  went  out  as  a  governess.  I  had  a  great 
many  trials,  and  hard  ones,  to  endure,  and  they  seemed  all  the  hard- 
er, as  you  may  well  conceive,  after  the  easy  and  happy  life  I  had 
led.  But  I  had  to  go  through  with  them.  I  bad  no  one  to  turn 
to  in  my  troubles.  And  after  five  years,  when  a  very  distant  rela- 
tive, whom  I  had  never  seen  twice  in  my  life,  died  and  left  mc  a 
fortune,  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  to  be  despised.  Still,  I  had 
learned  many  a  lesson  well  worth  the  learning,  in  those  days  of 
poverty  and  hardships  ;  and  I  havo  hail  reason,  many  a  time  since, 
to  be  thankful  for  them.  I  was  quite  as  poorly  off  as  you  arc,  my 
dear  ;  for  I  also  was  destitute  of  friends  in  those  sad  days.  My 
parents  were  both  dead,  and  my  sister  and  brother,  the  parents  of 
my  nephew,  whom  yon  have  seen,  were  dead  too,  so  you  see  I 
had  nobody.    But  I  tire  you  with  my  prattle." 

"  0,  no,  no  indeed,"  said  Evelyn,  earnestly,  "your  story  gives 
mc  courage — your  case  was  so  like  my  own." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  consider  mc  as  your  friend,  my  child, 
and  then  I  shall  try  and  lighten  your  cares  all  I  can  ;  for  I  like 
you" — and  here  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  Evelyn's  head — "  I 
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like  you,"  she  repeated.  "  You  have  good  courage — you  arc  not 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  toil ;  and  be  assured  that  Providence  al- 
ways helps  those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves." 

"  I  believe  it,"  was  Evelyn's  serious  response. 

"And  now,"  said  the  old  lady,  " here  comes  your  little  girl, 
running  in  from  school.  She  is  a  little  darling.  Will  you  let  me 
take  her  home  with  me  and  spend  the  afternoon  ?  I  will  send  her 
home  safely  before  dark." 

With  pleasure  Evelyn  assented. 


"  Mr.  St.  James,  to  whom  are  you  bowing  ? — pray  tell  mo ;" 
said  the  fair  Arabella,  languidly,  while  chatting  with  that  gentle- 
man, who  had  encountered  her  during  one  of  her  shopping  excur- 
sions. 

"That  lady  in  black — Mrs.  Seymour — there,  you  may  just  see 
her  face.  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  her?  I  thought  she 
looked  just  now  as  though  she  knew  you." 

Arabella  colored,  angrily,  and,  without  noticing  his  question, 
said  :    "  So  you  know  her?" 

"Yes — I  have  that  honor." 

He  regarded  the  lady  quietly  for  an  instant,  and  then  excusing 
himself,  hurried  away.  In  a  moment  more  he  had  reached  Evelyn 
Seymour's  side ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Acheson 
dashed  past  them  ;  and  Arabella,  seated  within,  beheld  Maximil- 
ian St.  James  and  her  despised  cousin,  walking  side  by  side. 

"Mama — look  \"  was  all  she  could  say,  for  anger. 

"  My  dear,"  was  the  quick  response,  as  Mrs.  Acheson  remarked 
them,  "  I  will  find  out,  shortly,  what  all  that  means." 

That  afternoon,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Street,  engaged  in  reading.    The  bouse  bad  assumed 

a  more  cheerful  appearance  since  her  arrival,  for  Maximilian's  was 
no  longer  the  mere  bachelor's  residence  it  had  been.  Instead  of 
being  shut  up  now,  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  it  had  suddenly  thrown 
off  its  air  of  loneliness,  for  one  of  life  and  pleasantness,  that  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  it.  It  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  resi- 
dences in  town.  It  was  the  property  of  a  man  whose  wealth  had 
excited  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  half  the  managing  mamas 
and  marriageable  daughters  about ;  and  Mrs.  Acheson  had  secured 
all  this,  prospectively,  for  her  eldest  darling,  the  magnificent  Ara- 
bella, who  was  resolved  neither  to  die  in  single  blessedness,  not  yet 
to  make  an  insignificant  match. 

Mrs.  Acheson  had  known  Mrs.  Mackenzie  for  years,  and  was  on 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy  with  her,  though  truth  to  say,  the 
friendship  was  pretty  much  all  on  her  own  side,  since  Mrs.  Mack- 
enzie had  no  very  faint  suspicions  of  the  lady's  designs  on  her 
nephew,  and  was  not  over  fond  of  the  haughty  and  scheming  Ara- 
bella. Maximilian  himself,  from  his  friendship  for  Wilton  Ache- 
son, the  only  son  and  brother  of  the  family,  was,  consequently, 
intimate  with  the  rest ;  but  an  attachment  for  Arabella  was  the 
last  thing  which  would  ever  havo  entered  his  mind.  Mrs.  Ache- 
son's  carriage,  on  the  afternoon  of  which  we  have  spoken,  drew 
up  at  St.  James's  door,  and  five  minutes  after,  the  lady  herself 
was  seated,  engaged  in  the  most  affable  style,  in  conversation  with 
"her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Mackenzie." 

A  thousand  subjects  of  commonplace  importance  were  touched 
upon  before  Mrs.  Acheson  ventured  to  introduce  the  one  which  she 
had  come  purposely  to  discuss.  Finally,  however,  it  was  brought 
in  in  this  way  : 

"  O,  by-the-by,  my  dear  madam,  I  met  Maximilian  this  morn- 
ing, or  rather  passed  him,  I  should  say,  and  a  lady  was  with  him 
who  strongly  reminded  me  of  a  former  friend  of  mine.  The  re- 
scmblaneo  was  certainly  striking — who  could  it  have  been,  I  won- 
der!" 

And  thereupon  followed  a  most  minute  description  of  Evelyn  ; 
so  that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  her  could  mistake  it.  Mrs. 
Mackonzio  recognized  it  in  a  moment,  and  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause sho  already  knew  from  Maximilian's  own  lips,  that  he  had 
that  morning  walked  with  Evelyn,  whom  he  overtook  in  the  street, 
as  far  as  her  own  door.  The  shrewd  old  lady  guessed  directly 
that  her  guest  desired  to  find  out  whether  she  knew  anything  of 
Mrs.  Seymour,  and,  if  so,  whether  she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  her;  because  she  discovered  on  the  instant,  that  Mrs.  Ache- 
son was  aroused  to  curiosity  and  uneasiness  concerning  Maximilian 
and  this  beautiful  woman  whom  she  had  seen  by  his  side.  As  yet, 
howevor,  sho  was  unaware  of  the  connection  existing  between 
Evelyn  and  Mrs  Acheson. 

"  O,  that  was  a  young  friend  of  ours — a  Mrs.  Seymour," — she 
answered  quietly,  scanning  the  lady's  face  with  a  glance  from  over 
her  spectacles — "  one  of  whom  we  think  a  great  deal.  She  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  women  I  know.  Maximilian  admires  her  very 
much." 

Ho  did,  did  ho  1  Mrs.  Acheson  could  not  help  turning  pale,  as 
she  thought  of  Arabella's  prospects.  So  Evelyn  Seymour  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  theirs  ;  and  Maximilian  St.  James  admired 
her  very  much.  She  went  home  in  a  state  of  mind  considerably 
disturbed.  Was  Evelyn  Seymour  destined  to  rival  her  daughter 
a  second  time  ? 

She  arrived  at  conclusions  rapidly.  Evelyn  Seymour  herself 
had  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Sho  continued  to  sew  for 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  resolutely  pursuing  her  employment,  and  confin- 
ing her  ideas  to  it  alone.  She  tried  to  forget  what  she  hud  been, 
and  to  look  upon  herself  merely  as  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  seamstress — 
to  think  of  nothing  more. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie,  however,  sought  to  make  a  friend  rather  than 
dependent  of  her.  She  tried  to  win  her  to  visit  her  frequently — 
to  accompany  her  when  she  went  out — in  short,  so  genuine  and 
sincere  had  become  her  admiration  of  Evelyn,  and  so  earnest  her 
friendship,  that  she  disliked  to  regard  her  as  Evelyn's  own  noble, 
self-denying  heart  prompted— in  the  true  position  which  she  occu- 
pied. 


Evelyn  went  to  her  only  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so.  She  worked  steadily,  saying  to  herself  that  she  was  depen- 
dent on  her  needle  for  support,  and  maintained  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion in  keeping  with  her  station.  Milly,  however,  was  a  frequent 
guest  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  St.  James.  Both  loved  the  child. 
She  was  an  especial  pet  of  the  old  lady,  who  declared  she  filled 
the  house  with  sunshine  ;  and  Maximilian  found  a  degree  of  plea- 
sure in  drawing  her  to  his  side,  and  tracing  in  the  sweet  counte- 
nance her  mother's  likeness,  that  sprung  from  no  common  interest 
in  either  mother  or  child.  He  saw  Evelyn  but  seldom.  The 
morning  walk  with  her,  when  he  had  overtaken  her  in  the  street, 
after  parting  with  Arabella  Acheson,  was  the  occasion  of  the  long- 
est interview  he  had  yet  had  with  her  ;  and  he  remembered  it ;  for 
it  was  with  secret  pleasure  that  he  had  seen  that  morning  some- 
thing like  pleased  surprise  in  the  glance  with  which  she  discovered 
him  walking  beside  her.    Since  then,  ho  had  seen  her  but  once. 


"  Aunt,  how  long  has  Mrs.  Seymour  been  a  widow  V 

Maximilian  St.  James  was  leaning  over  the  work-table,  playing 
with  the  worsted  in  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  basket.  He  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  a  tone  and  manner  that  were  calm,  and  yet  not  without 
some  slight  embarrassment. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  looked  sharply  at  him  over  her  glasses,  and 
half  suspended  her  knitting-work,  then  went  quietly  on  ;  his 
glances,  meanwhile,  being  fixed  on  the  worsted  he  was  entangling. 

"  A  year  and  a  half,  or  nearer  two  years,  Maximilian.  If  you 
are  going  to  propose  to  her,  I  advise  you  to  put  it  off.  She  would 
not  have  you.    You  must  wait  some  time  yet." 

This  quiet  and  straightforward  admission  of  her  knowledge  of 
his  thoughts,  somewhat  disconcerted  him ;  but  since  she  had  per- 
ceived their  nature  he  went  further. 

"Aunt," — he  said,  plainly — "do  you  think  she  would  marry 
again  V 

"  I  think  she  may,  sometime — yes." 
"  Sometime  V 

"  That  is,  when  she  shall  have — but  no  matter,  Maximilian.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  one  woman  by  the  rest.  1  see  Evelyn  happy 
and  cheerful  and  light-hearted  ;  existence  is  a  pleasure  to  her. 
She  mourns  no  longer  her  husband's  loss,  but  sho  has  not  ceased 
to  cherish  that  saddened  remembrance  of  him  which  would  pre- 
vent her  from  marrying  again  yet.  When  that  sadness  has  passed 
away,  and  she  has  learned  to  think  of  him  without  tears,  you 
may  hope.  I  am  very  glad,  Maximilian,  that  you  like  her.  I 
had  always  a  kind  of  uneasiness,  I  confess,  in  relation  to  your 
opinion  of  Miss  Acheson,  her  husband's  cousin.  How  unexpect- 
edly that  relationship  came  out,  by-the-by.  They  have  treated 
Evelyn  shamefully — those  Achesons.  Mrs.  Jackson  told  me  all 
about  their  ill-will  towards  her.  Well,  I  don't  wonder  that  Harry 
Seymour  chose  Evelyn  in  preference  to  his  unbearable  cousin." 


It  was  some  six  or  eight  months  after  the  time  when  the  above 
conversation  took  place,  that  St.  James  sat  at  his  writing-desk 
sealing  a  letter  which  he  had  just  finished  writing.  He  was  slight- 
ly paler  than  usual,  as  he  rung  the  bell  and  delivered  it  to  the  ser- 
vant who  appeared,  bidding  him  carry  it  to  Mn.  Seymour,  in 
 Street. 

The  man  departed  to  deliver  the  missive  ;  but  as  it  happened,  he 
found  on  reaching  the  lower  hall  that  Mrs.  Seymour  herself  had 
just  been  admitted,  and  was  waiting  in  the  drawing-room  for  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  who  was  out.  Evelyn  was  surprised  when  he  entered 
and  presented  the  letter,  sayi.ig  that  he  had  just  started  to  carry  it 
to  her  residence.  She  supposed  it  a  communication  from  Mrs. 
Mackenzie ;  but  in  the  superscription  she  recognized,  with  a  quick- 
throbbing  heart,  the  chirography  of  St.  James.  Eor  a  moment, 
sho  could  not  open  it.  What  had  he  to  say  to  her  ?"  Slowly 
the  envelope  was  removed,  and  she  perused  the  contents  of  the 
epistle. 

It  was  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Maximilian.  The  color  wa- 
vered in  her  cheek — she  was  agitated — she  blushed  and  trembled. 
She  could  scarcely  comprehend  it.  A  step  descended  the  stairs — 
to  the  hall — to  the  drawing-room  door. 

"Aunt,"  said  Maximilian,  entering,  and  then  he  paused,  bis 
glance  encountered  Evelyn's  face.  She  was  blushing  ;  his  letter 
was  in  her  hand ;  sho  had  read  it.  Ho  moved  forward  ;  he  took 
her  hand.  His  countenance  was  quite  pale ;  his  voice  trembled. 
"  Mrs.  Seymour — Evelyn — what  have  you  to  say  V 

He  held  her  hands  clasped  in  his  own,  with  a  gentle,  timid  pres- 
sure. He  had  no  words  of  pleading,  but  there  was  an  entreating 
tenderness  in  his  voice  that  was  eloquence  itself,  as  bending  over 
her,  he  uttered,  earnestly  : 

"  Evelyn — Evelyn  !" 

Header — let  us  take  our  departure.  You  do  not  need  to  hear 
what  was  said  there.  I  am  half  afraid  we  have  lingered  too  long 
already  for  politeness.  And  I  suppose  it  is  very  well  known  to 
you  that  Evelyn  and  Maximilian  were  married  shortly  after ;  an 
event  which  made  every  one  happy  but  the  Acheson  family. 

ANECDOTE  OV  AN  ACTOR. 
Madame  Rollan,  who  died  in  1785,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
her  age,  was  a  principal  dancer  on  Covent-garden  stage  in  1731, 
and  followed  her  profession,  by  private  teaching,  to  the  last  year 
of  her  life.  She  had  so  much  celebrity  in  her  day,  that  having 
one  evening  sprained  her  ankle,  no  less  an  actor  than  Quin  was 
ordered  by  the  manager  to  make  an  apology  to  the  audience  for 
her  not  appearing  in  the  dance  Quin,  who  looked  upon  all  dan- 
cers us  "  the  mere  garnish  of  the  stage,"  at  first  demurred  ;  but 
being  threatened  with  forfeiture,  he  growlingly  came  forward  and 
in  his  coarse  way  thus  addressed  the  audience  : — "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  desired  by  the  manager  to  inform  you  that  the  dance 
intended  for  this  night  is  obliged  to  be  postponed,  on  account  of 
Mademoiselle  Rollan  having  dislocated  her  unklc.  I  wish  it  had 
been  her  neck."— Anecdotes  of  the  Stage. 


WASHINGTON'S  DIGNITY. 

The  visitors  at  Mount  Vernon,  many  of  whom  have  recorded 
their  impressions,  included  a  singular  variety  of  characters,  from 
the  courtier  of  Versailles  to  the  farmer  of  New  England,  from 
the  English  officer  to  the  Italian  artist;  and  it  is  remarkable,  thut, 
various  as  are  the  terms  in  which  they  describe  the  illustrious  host, 
a  perfect  identity  in  the  portraits  is  obvious.  They  all  correspond 
with  the  description  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall : 

"  His  exterior  created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength  unit- 
ed with  manly  gracefulness.  His  person  and  whole  deportment 
exhibited  an  unaffected  and  indescribable  dignity,  mingled  with 
haughtiness,  of  which  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible;  and 
the  attachment  of  those  who  possessed  his  friendship  and  enjoyed 
his  intimacy,  was  ardent,  but  respectful.  His  temper  was  humane, 
benevolent  and  conciliatory  ;  but  there  was  quickness  in  bis  sensi- 
bility to  anything  apparently  offensive,  which  experience  had 
taught  him  to  correct." 

An  illustration  of  the  last  named  trait  is  afforded  in  an  incident 
related  by  the  late  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  distinguished  by 
an  uncommon  share  of  Washington's  confidence  and  affection 

"  At  a  convivial  party  to  which  Washington  was  invited,  his 
remarkable  traits  were  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  com- 
pany ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  no  one,  however  intimate,  would 
dare  to  take  a  liberty  with  him.  In  a  foolish  moment  of  elation, 
Gouverneur  Morris  accepted  a  bet  that  he  would  try  the  experi- 
ment. Accordingly,  just  before  dinner  was  announced,  as  tho 
guests  stood  in  a  group  by  the  fire,  he  induced  a  somewhat  lively 
chat,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  apparently  from  a  casual  impulse, 
clapped  Washington  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  The  latter  turned 
and  gave  him  such  a  mild  and  dignified  yet  grieved  surprise,  that 
even  the  self-possession  of  his  friend  deserted  him.  He  shrank 
from  that  gaze  of  astonishment  at  his  forgetfulness  of  respect,  and 
and  the  mirth  of  the  company  was  instantly  awed  into  silence." 

It  is  curious,  with  this  anecdote  fresh  in  the  mind,  to  revert  to 
the  eulogy  delivered  by  Morris  after  the  death  of  Washington  : 
"  You  have  all  felt  the  reverence  he  inspired  ;  it  was  such  that  to 
command  seemed  to  him  but  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  function, 
while  others  felt  that  a  duty  to  obey  (anterior  to  the  injunctions  of 
civil  ordinance  or  the  compulsion  of  a  military  code),  was  imposed 
by  the  high  behests  of  nature." — II.  T.  Tuckerman  in  North 
American  Iteview. 


MAGNIFICENT  NIGHT  SCENE. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train  from 
Providence  to  Boston,  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Everything  around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at  that  hour  the 
unearthly  clank  and  rush  of  the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene  mid- 
summer night,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds  were  whist. 
The  moon,  then  in  its  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and  tho  stars 
shone  with  a  spectral  lustre,  but  little  affected  by  her  presence. 
Ju;«iter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day ;  the  1'leiades, 
just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east ; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith  ;  Andromeda  veiled  her  newly  dis- 
covered glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south  ;  the  steady  point- 
ers, far  beneath  the  pole,  looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As  we 
proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  Iwcamemore  peret  ptiblo  ; 
the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften  ;  the  smaller  stats,  like 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister  beams  of  the  Pleiades 
soon  melted  together;  but  the  bright  constellations  of  the  west  and 
north  remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the  work  of  transfiguration 
went  on.  Hands  of  angels,  hidden  from  mortal  eyes,  shifted  the 
scenery  of  heaven  ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories 
of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray  ;  the 
great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes  ;  the  east  began  to  kin- 
dle. Paint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky  ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the 
morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one  great, 
ocean  of  radiance  ;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a 
flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  fiom  above  the  horizon,  and  turned 
the  dewy  tear  drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds. 
In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for 
the  gaze  of  man,  began  bis  course. — Hon.  Edwatd  Kverttt's  Ad- 
dress at  Albany. 


THE  CHINESE  MONARCHY. 

The  era  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed  from 
2952  to  2132  years  before  Christ,  and  the  year  2637  has  beon 
chosen  for  the  lawful  epoch.  The  difference  arises  from  tho  un- 
certain duration  of  the  first  two  dynasties,  and  tho  vacant  space 
that  lies  beyond  them  as  far  as  the  real  or  fabulous  times  of  Fohi. 
The  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius,  thirty-one  of  which  havo  been 
verified,  were  observed  between  722  and  480  years  before  Christ. 
China  is,  undoubtedly,  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  ;  its  authen- 
tic history  extends  over  the  marvellous  period  of  4000  years. 
About  two  centuries  before  our  era,  tho  Chinese  were  possessed  of 
ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  They  were  also  acquainted 
with  gunpowder,  and  excelled  in  pyrotechny. — Baltimore  »S'mb. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOT'S    DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

Encouraged  by  the  unprecedented  success  which  this  popular  monthly  has 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  increased  its  circulation,  tho 
proprietor  has  resolved  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  That  this  admirable  work  is  a  miracle  or  CHKAPNKSS,  is  admitted  by 
every  one,  containing,  as  it  does,  one  hunurtd  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  and  forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twrhe 
hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for  ONE  DOLLAR! 

It  vllou'3  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type,  upon  tine  -white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  haudsof the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public,  as  connected  with  tho 
Ltoston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.   Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  ST0UTE3  OF  THE  SEA.  SKETCHES,  MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES,  WIT  AND  HUMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  tho  country.  Tt.  Is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  ami  war.  of  discoveries 
ami  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  ii  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  oaeh 
number  being  complete  in  it-elf. 

No  Sectarian  subjects  are  admitted  into  Us  page*:  there  are  enough  contro- 
versial publications,  each  devoted  to  its  peculiar  sect  or  clique,  Zw'a  work  is 
intended  for  THE  MILLION,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  ami  is  filled  to  tho 
brim  each  month  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just  such  as 
any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  family  circle.  It 
is  in  all  its  departments,  flrcsh  and  original,  and,  what  it  purport!  to  be,  tho 
chcipest  magazine  in  the  world. 

0"7"  A  new  attraction  has  just  been  added,  in  the  form  of  a  HUMOROUS 
ILLUSTRATED  DEPARTMENT. 

Any  person  enolosing  ont  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  n.s  below,  shall  receire  tho 
Mngoznxo  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  us  tight  subscribers  and  mght 
dollars,  at  ono  time,  shall  receive  a  copy  gratis. 

|jy  Sample  copies  seat  whim  desired. 

M.  M.  DALl.OU.  Pnblilhtr  mud  Propriety. 

No,  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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1)1  TKOIT,  MICHIGAN. 

This  city,  of  which  we  present 
some  fine  illustrations,  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  in  Kilhurn's  hest 
style,  is  situated  on  the  northwest 
bank  of  Detroit  River,  in  Wayne 
county.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
water"  from  Detroit  Kiver.  The 
reservoir  and  hydraulic  works,  of 
whirl)  wc  present  a  view,  arc  situ- 
ated upon  Atwater  Street,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  The  reser- 
voir which  contains  the  water  is  of 
east  iron,  sixty  feet  in  diameter 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  circular  brick  building 
sixtv-two  feet  in  diameter  at  an 
elevation  of  forty-seven  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  water  is  raised 
to  the  reservoir  by  a  steam  engine, 
which  works  a  forcing  pump  that 
is  fixed  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.  The  building 
occupied  by  this  engine  is  seen  on 
the  left  of  the  reservoir  in  our  en- 
graving. The  old  State  House, 
seen  in  our  first  engraving,  is  a 
brick  building  of  n  florid  style  ot 
architecture.  It  fronts  upon  State 
Street,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  fine 
park.  The  capital  of  the  State 
being  changed  to  Lansing,  left  this 
building  without  occupation,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  a  school.  The 
post-office  and  mariner's  church 
arc  located  in  a  Gothic  stone  build- 
ing corner  of  Woodward  Avenue 
and  Wood  bridge  Street,  and  aro 
delineated  in  our  third  engraving. 
A  portion  of  this  building  is  also 
occupied  as  offices.  The  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  depicted  in  our  last  en- 
graving, is  also  located  upon  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  near  the  corner  of 
Congress  Street.  It  is  a  neat,  sub- 
stantial building,  and  makes  a 
pleasing  appearance  upon  the 
street.  A  commercial  college  is 
also  in  the  building.  St.  Ann's 
Church,  upon  Lamed,  corner  of 
Bates  Streets,  is  chosen  for  illus- 
tration from  the  peculiarity  and 
picturcsquincss  of  its  appearance. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of 
dark  stone,  the  towers  and  steeples 
being  of  wood.  On  the  left  of  our 
picture  is  so  n  a  part  of  a  building 
containing  the  water  works  office, 
and  also  an  engine  house.  Detroit 
has  several  extensive  manufacto- 
ries.   It  has  five  large  saw-mills, 

which  turn  out  nine  million  feet  of  lumber  end  tour  million  laths 
annually.  Ship  and  boat  building  is  also  largely  carried  on. 
There  are  several  large  founderies  and  machine  shops  for  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  machinery,  that  employ  several  hundred 
hands.  The  business  of  Detroit  i"s  immense.  The  annual  exports, 
coastwise,  amount  to  above  $4,0l  0,000,  and  the  imports  to  upward 
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515,000,000.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  June  30,  1854,  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  of  52.451)  tons,  of  which  21,364  tons  were  em- 
ployed in  steam  navigation.  Population  in  1853,  34.436.  The 
village  of  Detroit  was  incorporated  in  1802.  In  1805,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.    In  1812,  the  fort  and  town  surrendered  to  the 

British,  but  were  re- Occupied  in  1813.    The  following  is  a  con-  |  of  all  military  command. — As  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  city  of 


doused  account  of  Hull's  surren- 
der at  Detroit : — Soon  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  16th  ot 
August,  General  Hull,  the  govern- 
or of  Michigan  Territory,  surren- 
dered his  whole  army,  and  the  fort 
at  Detroit,  without  a  single  battle, 
to  General  Brock.  "  So  entirely 
unprepared  was  the  public  for  this 
extraordinary  event,  that  no  one 
could  have  believed  it  to  have  taken 
place,  until  communicated  from  an 
official  source.' '  Hull  had  been 
sent  at  the  head  of  about  2500 
men  to  Detroit,  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  Indian  hostili- 
ties in  that  part  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  it  is  said  that  his  force  con- 
sisted of  more  than  inoo  men,  that 
of  the  British  was  1300,  of  whom 
more  than  half  were  Indians. 
When  the  British  column  had  ar- 
rived within  500  yards  of  the  Ame- 
rican lines,  General  Hull  ordered 
his  men,  who  were  placed  in  a 
favorable  situation,  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  to  retreat  into  the  fort,  and 
that  the  cannon  should  not  be  fired. 
"  Immediately  there  was  heard  a 
universal  burst  of  indignation." 
The  order,  however,  could  not  be 
disobeyed.  The  men  were  ordered 
to  stack  their  arms ;  a  white  Hag 
was  hung  out  upon  the  walls,  and 
a  communication  passed  between 
the  two  generals,  whieti  was  short- 
ly followed  by  a  capitulation.  Not 
only  the  American  force  at  Detroit, 
but  various  detachments  from  the 
fort,  the  volunteers,  and  all  the 
provisions  at  Raisin,  the  fortified 
posts  and  garrisons,  anil  the  whole 
territory  and  inhabitants  of  Michi- 
gan, were  delivered  over  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  British 
forces.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred stand  of  arms,  forty  barrels 
of  powder,  and  twenty  five  iron 
and  eight  brass  pieces  of  ordnance, 
the  greater  part  of  which  had  been 
captured  from  the  British  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  were  surrender- 
ed with  them.  The  Aniorican 
volunteers  and  militia  were  sent 
home,  on  condition  of  not  serving 
again  during  the  war,  unless  ex- 
changed. The  general  and  the 
regular  troops  were  sent  to  Que- 
bec as  prisoners  of  war.  Being 
exchanged,  General  Hull  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  arraigned  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal,  who  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  treason, 
but  sentenced'  him  to  death,  for  cowardice  and  nnofficcrlikc  con- 
duct. But  in  consequence  of  his  age  and  revolutionary  services, 
the  president  remitted  the  punishment  of  death,  but  deprived  him 
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rooms  as  he  passed,  he  might  here 
and  there  discern  a  carpet,  hut 
generally  the  floors  were  covered 
with  Indian  mats.  The  shops 
would  be  filled  with  hales  of  furs, 
gaudy-colored  calicoes — known  as 
Indian  calicoes — mococks  of  ma- 
ple sugar,  hroidered  with  painted 
porcupine  quills,  deerskins,  moc- 
casins and  Indian  trinkets;  few 
such,  however,  as  arc  now  palmed 
off  upon  the  curious  and  credu- 
lous stranger  at  Niagara.  Often 
he  may  meet  on  the  sidewalk  an 
Indian — some  dark  Potowattimie, 
or  tall,  painted  Sac  or  Fox — one 
of  nature's  own  noblemen,  erect 
and  martial  in  his  bearing,  and 
with  a  single  ridge  of  stiff,  black 
hair,  standing  like  the  crest  of  a 
helmet  on  his  head  ;  or,  peradven- 
ture,  groups  of  Winnebagoes,  with 
blue  blankets  on  their  handsome 
squaws,  while  their  own  arms, 
ears  and  noses  would  jingle  with 
silver  ornaments;  or,  skulking 
along,  some  thievish  craven  of  a 
Mcnnomonic,  whose  name  was  no 
less  a  term  of  reproach  among  the 
nobler  tribes,  than  that  of  the 
Samaritan  with  the  disdainful 
children  of  Judah.  Fussing  above 
the  town,  he  might  find  large, 
conical,  birch-bark  tents  pitched 
on  the  long  slope  of  the  river 
bank,  and  graceful,  light  pirogues 
drawn  up  in  regular  rows  on  the 
shore ;  these  belong  to  the  In- 
dians, whom  he  may,  if  it  chance 
to  bo  payment  season,  behold  in 
hundreds,  or  even  thousands. 
Succotash  is  boiling  in  huge  iron 


mococks,  mats,  or  moccasins,  or  cooking  game,  or  pilfered  chick- 
ens in  the  sugar-boiler,  or  smoking  fish,  depending  from  a  stick 
sustained  over  the  fire  by  two  forked  uprights.  Shame  to  the 
pale  faces ! — he  might  hear  drunken  noises  issuing  from  a  lodge 
here  and  there ;  or  worse,  sec  an  Indian  and  his  wife,  or  several 
squaws  by  themselves,  alternately  caressing  each  other  and  quar- 
relling, moved  by  the  demon  that  lurks  in  fire-water.  There  mus 
be  dark  shadows  in  every  picture,  especially  in  a  picture  of  human 
life.  Gratefully,  now,  let  him  turn,  at  the  soft  sound  of  an  Indian 
flute,  played  with  no  great  skill  or  variety  of  cadence,  but  plain- 
tively, by  some  young  dandy.  It  is  a  reed,  into  which  holes  are 
burned  for  the  gamut  of  notes,  and  around  it  are  wound  deerskin 
thongs  to  prevent  splitting.  Possibly,  your  Indian  Fan  may  be 
joined  by  a  musical  brother  on  the  dram,  which  is  naught  else, 
after  all,  than  a  species  of  rude  banjo — a  skin  drawn  over  a  hoop, 
as  everybody  knows.  Then  fortunate  the  Gothamitc  might  deem 
himself  to  witness  an  Indian  dance  at  that  comparatively  primitive 
period.  As  he  strolls  out  further  from  the  town,  he  is  struck  with 
a  peculiarity  in  the  divisions  of  the  farms ;  for  each  one  is  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  running  back  into  the  woods  two  or  three 
miles,  so  that  every  farmer  may  have  a  front  on  tho  river.  A  hun- 
dred or  so  yards  from  the  beach  stands  the  farm-house,  similar  to 
those  already  described,  with  only  more  amplitude  of  dimensions, 
and  a  broad,  indolent,  sun-loving  porch,  on  which  sleeps  an  old 
dog — practised  no  less  in  raccoon  lore  than  experienced  in  swim- 
ming after  wild  ducks.  In  cozy  familiarity,  an  old  cat  is  blinking 
by  his  side,  or  purring  as  she  rubs  her  electric  coat  against  his 
shaggy  hair ;  or  perched  upon  his  back,  a  piping  chicken  is  with 
difficulty  balancing  itself,  as  it  picks  at  the  flies  which  buzz  around 
his  nose,  or  alight  with  a  tickling  mischief  on  his  lazily-flapping 
ears.  In  front  of  the  house  are  the  cherry-trees,  and  in  rear  the 
pear  and  apple-orchards  ;  and  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  the 
best  of  fruit  thus  far  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization — fruits  brought 
from  sunny  France,  and  planted  by  the  skillful  Jesuit ;  apples,  red 
to  the  core,  large  and  luscious ;  cherries  that  rival  nectarines ;  and 
pears  of  every  variety,  and  of  every  season,  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. Nor  will  the  patch  of  onions  escape  his  notice:  it  is  a 
Frenchman's  flower-garden — the  invariable  concomitant  of  every 
family  who  may  claim  a  foot  square  of  mother  earth.  The  fish- 
net or  seine  is  stretched  on  the  fence.  The  long,  flint-lock  duck 
gun,  with  leathern  pouch  and  powder-born,  is  hung  on  wooden 
hooks  in  the  hall.    The  canoe  is  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  But 
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to-day,  wc  here  copy  a  picturesque  sketch  of  Detroit  in  the  olden 
time,  from  that  charming  book,  "  Shoepac  Recollections,  by  Wal- 
ter March,"  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  entertain  our  read- 
ers : — "  Ours  was  a  little  antiquated  city.  Its  inhabitants  were 
mostly  French.  At  the  time  I  came  upon  the  stage  of  events,  the 
transition  to  a  modern  American  town  had  scarcely  commenced. 
Tito  body  of  the  population  was  still  of  the  nncien  regime.  The 
few  Americans  were  officers,  or  ex-officers,  of  cither  the  general  or 
territorial  government,  and  their  families,  relations,  dependents 
and  friends,  whom  they  had  persuaded  to  venture  beyond  the 
'  jumping-off  place,'  as  Buffalo  was  then  termed.  The  spirit  of 
emigration  had  not  been  fully  aroused  ;  and  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, if  felt  at  all,  was  confined  to  the  fur-traders,  a  class  made  up 
of  all  nations.  I  cannot  comparo  the  society  more  nearly  than  to 
that  of  some  principal  East  India  Company  station  in  a  city  of 
Ilindostan.  There  were  the  governor  of  the  territory  and  his 
family,  the  judicial,  executive,  and  military  functionaries,  with 
their  families  and  their  dependents  ;  like  subahdar,  nabobs,  begums 
and  the  lesser  lights — traders  and  natives,  French,  Indian  and  half- 
breed.  But  one  could  not  well  imagine  a  pleasanter  state  of  feel- 
ing than  mutually  existed,  with  sufficient  distinction  between  the 
different  castes  or  classes  to  prevent  wrangling,  and  yet  sufficient 
community  of  interest,  prejudice  and  pleasuro  to  make  everybody 
sociable.  The  French  gave  a  tone  of  gaiety — the  military,  both 
elevation  and  hospitality.  There  were  balls,  where  everybody 
danced  with  everybody's  wife  and  daughter.  There  were  theatri- 
cals, where  the  most  dignified  gentlemen  took  parts.  It  may  be  a 
mere  whim,  but  I  think  I  never  have  elsewhere  met  such  easy 
polish  and  affability  among  gentlemen.  There  was  no  touchiness 
about  position  in  the  social  scale,  and  consequently  neither  stiff- 
ness nor  affectation  ;  and  to  this  day,  the  same  easy  grace  of  man- 
ner is  notable  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  good  old  city. 
The  traveller,  journeying  at  that  period  from  New  York  westward, 
after  leaving  Albany,  penetrated  into  regions  where  civilization 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  as  he  advanced,  until  he  became  quite 
certain  of  having  passed  the  ultima  t/iule,  when  he  would  stumble 
with  nstonishmont  on  our  little  <ommunity.  There  he  would  be 
welcomed  with  a  courtesy  no  less  gracious,  and  a  hospitality  much 


warmer  than  he  would  himself 
have  extended  to  a  stranger  in 
the  metropolis.  Yet  there  he 
would  behold  the  Frenchman, 
riding  in  his  two-wheeled  cart  to 
market  with  white  fish  and  onions, 
and  screaming  a  rascally  patois. 
Or  he  might  observe  a  wedding 
procession,  of  the  same  mercurial 
race,  driving  through  the  princi- 
pal— or  rather  only — avenue,  at 
full  speed  to  church,  two  and  two, 
in  little  antique  caliches ;  the 
bride,  of  course,  dressed  in  white, 
but  wearing  no  bonnet,  though 
rejoicing  in  a  veil  that  sweeps  the 
ground,  and  her  bridesmaids  driv- 
ing after,  as  bonnetless  as  herself 
— a  happy  state  of  things  to  which 
the  dear  ladies  of  the  present  day 
arc  fast  returning.  As  he  saun- 
tered along  up  the  street,  he  would 
see  old-fashioned  buildings,  stores 
and  dwellings  forming  a  promis- 
cuous row,  with  high  gables  and 
dormer-windows,  roofs  peaked 
like  Vandyke  hats,  with  their 
edges  notched  and  painted  red, 
and  doors  panelled  into  four  parts, 
and  opening  by  subdivisions,  like 
modern  window-shutters.  Motley 
groups,  consisting  of  French, 
Americans  and  Indians,  sit  with 
their  sociable  pipes  enjoying  con- 
fabulations made  up  of  words, 
nods,  shrugs  and  the  impenetrable 
"  ugh  !  ugh  \"  of  the  taciturn  red 
man.    Peeping  into  the  halls  and 
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or  brass  pots  over  the 
fires.  A  small  army  of 
famished,  wolfish-look- 
ing dogs  lie  around, 
winking  lazily  in  the  sun  ; 
and  no  smaller  army  of 
naked  children  arc  run- 
ning everywhere — some 
pitching  bright  coppers, 
others  shooting  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and 
others  swimming  and 
diving  in  the  limpid  wa- 
ter; while  around  on  the 
trees  or  fence,  or  sides  of 
the  wigwams,  he  may 
behold  many  infant  pa- 
pooses sleeping  in  their 
hanging  cradles  of  hide 
and  birch  ;  or  with  their 
heads  strapped  hack, 
looking  on  the  scene  with 
wise,  unwinking  eyes. 
They  seldom  cry,  and 
are  no  inapt  representa- 
tions of  patience  on  a. 
monument.  He  would 
meet  pretty,  fawn-faced 
young  squaws  who 
glance  coquettishly  at 
him,  and  no  less  so  at 
themselves,  or  rather 
some  ornament,  or  little 
rude  mirror  half-conceal- 
ed on  their  persons.  Now 
and  then  one  peeps  at 
him  from  behind  the 
blanket  at  the  tent-door. 
Respectable  elderly  wo- 
men would  be  sitting 
around,    at    work  on 


hark  !  you  hear  the  sound  of  distant  voices  come  stealing  over  the 
water.  Turn  towards  the  river.  See  a  long  pirogue,  or  more  am- 
ple Mackinaw  boat — perhaps  a  little  fleet  of  them  in  a  singlo  line, 
manned  by  voyajcurs,  or  eourrturs  de  bois,  and  loaded  with  packs  of 
peltries.  The  oarsmen  have  fitted  out  at  Mackinaw,  to  appear  in 
style  at  Detroit — the  greater  station,  and  nearer  civilization.  Pro 
hably  the  present  is  the  glad  occasion  to  which  they  have  looked 
forward,  and  they  have  talked  over  their  plans  concerning  it  for 
many,  many  months.  Each  gareon  has  a  sash  around  his  waist, 
and  pulls  a  red  oar.  They  keep  perfect  time — and  it  is  joyous 
quick  time — with  the  notes  of  a  French  song  which  was  chanted 
in  Franco  a  century  ago  :  '  Malbrooks  s'en  va  t'a  gucrrah  !'  Or 
perchance  the  air  is  one  you  may  not  recognize :  'A  Lon-don  day. 
S'en  va  coucher !'  No  music  could  be  more  lively  or  inspiring. 
It  comes  over  the  water — is  accompanied  by  the  plash  of  oars.  It 
is  roared  out  with  the  utmost  spirit,  too,  by  that  most  glorious  of 
all  instruments,  the  human  voice.  It  has  pealed  through  the 
woods,  and  over  the  rivers  and  lakes,  for  thousands  of  miles.  It 
has  animated  those  brave  adventurers  in  camp,  at  portage,  through 
summer  and  winter,  rain  and  snow,  sickness,  peril  and  death  ;  and 
now,  joy!  joy!  it  greets  the  steeples  of  St.  Ann  !  Tho  children 
run  out  of  the  houses,  down  to  the  river  shore,  to  hear  it ;  the 
maiden  turns  pale,  and  blushes,  and  hurries  to  the  door;  tho  old 
man  hobbles  out  and  waves  his  hat.  Troops  of  people  rush  down 
to  the  wharves  to  sec  them  land  ;  and  such  shouts  of  welcome  and 
rejoicing  nevei  were  known  before." 


island  of  sieii/y. 

The  fair  island  of  Sicily,  once  the  garden  and  granary  of  Rome, 
is  now  an  oppressed  and  neglected  appanage  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  In  years  past  she  has  had  many  rulers — Greeks,  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  Saracens,  Normans,  French  Germane  and  Span- 
iards ;  but  under  none  has  she  been  so  misgoverned  as  under  her 
present  masters,  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  people  are  heavily 
taxed,  but  not  for  the  promotion  of  great  enterprises  or  internal 
improvements,  The  roads  are  few  and  in  had  repair;  the  mines 
aro  unworked,  and  everything  betokens  the  poverty  of  the  country. 
The  city  of  Syracuse,  which  once  contained  more  than  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  has  dwindled  into  a  town  of  but  fourteen  thousand, 
and  the  total  population  of  the  island  is  but  little  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half. —  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'si  Pictorial.] 
A  MEMORY. 

BY    ELIZA    F.    MOltl  ABTIi 

"Xeath  a  beech  tree's  leafy  fhadow 

Ouo  sweet  summer  day  of  old, 
Happy  children  we  were  playing, 

Care  to  us  was  then  untold; 
You  and  Jemmy  were  the  lambkins, 

I  the  shepherd  of  the  fold. 

Gamesome  was  our  cousin  Jemmy, 
No  young  lamb  was  blithe  as  he, 

Richer  rang  his  liquid  laughter 
Than  a  wild  bird's  melody  ; 

"NYaMi  the  gentle  skies  of  Kire 
Few  had  payer  hearts  than  we. 

All  amid  the  grasses  sporting, 

Heedless  of  the  flying  hours, 
When  bright  butterflies  pursuing, 

Treading  down  the  garden  flowers; 
Often  since  when  pleasure  seeking, 

Crushed  we  some  sweet  peace  of  ours. 

More  like  some  dark  dream  of  sorrow, 

Seemed  it  than  a  chilly  truth, 
When  they  sought  01  in  the  garden, 

Vainly  speaking  words  of  ruth — 
'■Jemmy,  dead  is  thy  dear  mother, 

Now  from  heaven  she  guards  thy  youth. *' 

Hushed  was  darling  Jemmy's  laughter, 

Drooped  he  like  a  flower  wan, 
Those  sad  words  that  Sabbath  morning 

Fell  like  night  his  heart  upon ; 
Long  he  sobbed  **  Come  back,  sweet  mama;" 

All  his  young  heart's  glory  gone. 

Jemmmy  soon  will  reach  proud  manhood, 
Our  sweet  childhood's  years  are  o'er, 

He  in  foreign  climes  in  sorrow, 
We  upon  a  distant  shore. 

"Neath  the  smiling  skies  of  Eire 
We  shall  meet  ah !  never  more. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TOO  MISERABLE  BY  HALF. 

BY  HERI1KRT  I.INTOS. 

Is  the  wide  range  of  open  country  that  meets  the  traveller's  eye 
in  one  of  our  Northern  States,  there  is  no  lovelier  spot  than  Cedar 
Vale.  The  house  was  low,  and  rather  quaint  than  elegant  in  its 
architecture.  But  before  it  was  a  wide  sweep  of  lawn  and  river, 
forming  the  loveliest  landscape  iu  the  world ;  hehind  it  were  culti- 
vated fields  and  douse  forests. , 

Then  came  a  time  when  for  me  all  the  sunshine  seemed  pressed 
out  of  the  visible  world;  when  life  looked  dark  to  me,  and  Hope 
turned  aside  her  head  and  wept.  Almost  I  had  begun  to  doubt 
even  the  goodness  of  God,  for  sorrow  had  hung  a  dark  curtain 
between  me  and  the  light  of  his  countenance.  I  sickened  of  my- 
self, the  outward  world,  and  human  nature;  and  my  day-dreams 
only  yielded  in  the  intensity  of  their  horrors  to  those  which  as- 
sailed me  at  night.  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  needed  the  kind 
and  gentle  hand  of  a  friend  to  be  laid  on  my  suffering  heart ;  and 
yet  such  was  the  only  remedy  which  would  touch  or  mitigate  my 
disorder. 

1  was  walking  one  day  through  the  crowded  city,  careless  of  the 
gay  throngs  that  passed  me,  and  thinking  how  utter  and  complete 
was  the  desolation  of  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  when  I  felt  some 
one  touch  my  shoulder.  Mechanically  I  turned  round  and  met 
the  gaze  of  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  years.  It  was 
the  first  touch  of  gladness  which  had  visited  me  for  many  months, 
and  I  aroused  myself  sufficiently  to  give  Hervey  Mansfield  some- 
thing like  a  cordial  greeting. 

"  Why,  doctor,"  I  exclaimed,  "  so  fur  from  Cedar  Vale." 

"  Even  so  far  from  Cedar  Vale,"  he  answered,  "yet  only  here 
on  pressing  business,  and  deeply  anxious  to  get  back  the  moment 
1  can  accomplish  it.  Nothing  would  tempt  me  to  stay  in  your 
confounded  city  twenty-four  hours  longer !  How  you  can  exist 
here  at  all  is  a  great  mystery  to  mo  !" 

I  related  to  him  briefly  the  sad  and  mournful  experiences  of  the 
last  few  months,  and  received  my  friend's  pitying  and  genuine 
sympathy.  His  full  appreciation  of  my  sorrow  was  in  itself  a  balm 
to  my  heart,  and  1  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  how  fully  such 
sympathy  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  mourner. 

My  friend  was  a  physician,  deeply  and  devotedly  attached  to  his 
profession,  and  by  no  means  confining  himself  to  the  outward 
tokens  of  disease  ;  he  knew  that  they  often  lay  far  deeper  than  can 
be  seen  by  those  who  only  look  superficially.  Over  mo  at  this 
time  ho  seemed  almost  to  possess  a  mesmeric  power,  and  1  yielded 
at  once  to  its  influence. 

"Yon  arc  looking  pale  and  ill,  also,  Herbert,"  said  my  friend. 
"  Come  home  with  me  to  Cedar  Vale,  and  leave  this  dusty  city 
for  those  who  have  strength  and  spirits  to  endure  it." 

I  looked  up  into  his  good,  honest  face,  and  saw  such  an  expres- 
sion of  genuine  heartiness  in  the  invitation,  that  I  felt  prompted  to 
accept  it  at  once. 

"  But  your  father  and  mother,  Hervcy,"  I  said — "  how  will  they 
like  to  have  a  visitor  thrust  thus  unceremoniously  upon  them  '!" 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,  Herbert.  They  remember 
your  last  visit,  and  still  speak  of  it  with  pleasure;  besides  which, 
you  know  that  I  am  an  only  son,  and  my  happiness  makes  theirs. 
So  you  need  have  no  scruples  on  that  score,  but  come  at  once." 

"  When  do  you  leave  1"  I  asked. 

"  This  afternoon  at  four  o'clock.    I  am  impatient  to  get  away." 


I  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  station,  and  parted  from  him  to 

pack  my  portmanteau  for  the  journey. 

A  railway  car  is  noplace  for  conversation  or  sight-seeing ;  but 
we  were  amply  remunerated  the  last  five  miles  of  our  journey,  for 
the  railway  extended  no  nearer  Cedar  Vale,  and  the  doctor  had 
left  his  chaise  at  the  station.  Sad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  beauties  which  everywhere  surrounded  us,  and  my 
friend's  conversation  fairly  drew  me  away  from  my  sadness. 

An  hour's  rapid  driving  brought  us  under  the  shadow  of  the 
old  quaint  gateway,  iu  time  to  see  the  most  glorious  of  sunsets. 
The  elder  Mr.  Mansfield  met  us  at  the  door,  and  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome,  which  was  echoed  by  his  wife,  as  we  entered  the  pleas- 
ant parlor  where  she  sat.  Her  greeting  to  her  son  was  as  warm 
as  though  he  had  been  absent  months  instead  of  days. 

"  How  is  Anstice,  mother?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Much  better,"  she  answered,  "  but  still  unable  to  conic  down 
stairs.  Will  you  go  to  her  a  moment  before  tea  !  She  will  per- 
haps expect  you." 

He  replied  by  running  swiftly  up  the  broad  staircase,  and  I 
heard  a  sound  of  joyful  welcome  as  he  entered  the  room  above. 

I  was  aware  that  Harvey  had  no  sister,  and  concluded  that 
"Anstice  "  must  be  some  child  who  might  be  visiting  Cedar  Vale, 
for  the  laugh  with  which  she  greeted  him  was  as  low  as  an  infant's. 
He  came  down  soon,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  the  delicious 
country  supper  The  old  lady's  steaming  Hyson  was  equalled 
only  by  the  thick  rolling  cream  and  nice  white  biscuit,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  delicate  preserves  ;  while  a  cold  chicken  was  consider- 
ately added  to  the  evening  meal  for  the  benefit  of  the  travellers. 
After  this  we  had  a  walk  under  the  rich  August  moon  ;  we  then 
separated  for  the  night.  How  delicious  seemed  the  wide  airy 
room  with  its  wealth  of  white  dimity  hangings,  its  cool  straw  mat- 
tings, and  the  rich  vines  trailing  over  its  windows.  I  had  not  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  such  peace  and  comfort  as  now  came 
upon  mo  in  the  quiet  home  of  my  friend  for  many  months.  Sleep 
visited  my  eyelids  unaccompanied  by  the  horrors  of  which  I  had 
dreamed  for  some  time  previous  ;  and  I  woke  refreshed  and  invigo- 
rated in  body  and  spirit. 

The  doctor  was  awaiting  me  in  the  pleasant  breakfast-room,  the 
windows  of  which  were  curtained  only  by  the  soft  green  of  a  trail- 
ing grape  vine.  As  we  sat  down  to  the  luxurious  breakfast,  I  ob- 
served that  Hervcy  was  selecting  the  most  delicate  food,  and 
placing  it  on  a  small  tray. 

"  Take  this  up  to  Anstice,"  he  said  to  the  servant  in  attendance. 
A  smile  which  his  mother  exchanged  with  him  brought  a  deep 
blush  on  his  brown,  manly  cheek. 

"  Surely,  this  Anstice  can  be  no  child,"  I  said  to  myself ;  but  in 
the  earnest  and  interesting  conversation,  in  which  we  were  soon 
engaged,  I  forgot  to  ask  any  question  respecting  her. 

After  breakfast,  Hervey  went  out  to  visit  his  patients,  and  I  took 
a  stroll  in  the  garden.  Returning,  he  joined  DM  there,  and  began 
to  select  the  finest  and  rarest  flowers,  tossing  them  carelessly  into 
a  small  basket,  which  he  found  lying  on  a  seat  in  the  summer 
house.  As  we  returned  to  the  house,  I  noticed  that  he  again  ran 
up  stairs,  and  again  I  heard  the  low,  musical  laugh. 

A  week  passed  in  this  manner,  every  day  bringing  me  some  fresh 
proof  of  my  friend's  devotion  to  the  invisible  being,  whom  I  still 
thought  of  only  as  a  child.  One  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Muns- 
field  announced  that  Anstice  would  be  able  to  leave  the  room. 

"You  had  better  take  her  down  in  your  arms,  Hervey,"  said 
she,  "  if  you  feel  perfectly  able  to  do  so." 

I  looked  at  the  strong,  commanding  form  of  Dr.  Hervcy  Mans- 
field, as  he  rose  from  the  table,  and  wondered  what  should  hinder 
him  from  bringing  so  light  a  burden  as  a  child  down  tho  broad, 
easy  staircase. 

"  Can't  I  help  you,  Hervey?"  said  I,  playfully;  and  was  rather 
puzzled  at  the  honest  and  unconscious  way  in  which  he  answered, 
that  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  take  her  down  with  some 
little  assistance  from  tho  servant  girl.  He  left  the  room,  and  as  I 
passed  into  tho  parlor,  I  observed  that  a  couch  was  prepared  there, 
as  for  an  invalid,  just  under  the  vine-shaded  window.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  heard  a  stir  upon  the  staircase,  and  made  my  exit 
through  one  of  the  long  windows,  thinking  that  I  might  annoy  tho 
sick  child.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Hervey  beckoned  to  me  from 
the  door.  I  joined  him  immediately,  and  leading  mfl  forward  to 
the  couch,  he  introduced  me  in  his  own  cordial  manner  to  Miss 
Milford.  I  believe  that  1  blushed  deeply,  for  instead  of  the  child 
whom  I  expected  to  sec,  I  beheld  a  beautiful  young  lady,  whose 
bright  color  and  rounded  form  showed  that  at  least  she  had  been 
no  sufferer  from  illness.  One  delicate  foot  peeped  out  from 
among  the  folds  of  her  white  muslin  dress ;  the  other  was  envel- 
oped in  flannel,  and  lay  upon  a  cushion. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  matter  was,  I  now  thought,  before  me. 
I  saw  it  all  in  the  doctor's  handsome  and  satisfied  face,  as  he  bent 
down  benignly  over  the  recumbent  beauty.  She  looked  up  at  him 
fondly  and  admiringly,  as  he  was  explaining  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  accident  which  hail  kept  her  confined  so  long  to  her  room.  It 
had  been  done,  he  said,  in  jumping  from  her  horse,  "carelessly, 
too,"  he  added,  "  for  what  wcro  men  fit  for  but  to  wait  on  these 
slender  creatures  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  countenance  of  Anstice  Milford, 
which  reminded  me  of  one  whom  I  had  loved  and  lost.  The  samo 
calm,  clear  blue  eve,  the  same  confiding  look,  and  the  same  small, 
beautifully-shaped  bead — all  reminded  me  of  my  buried  love.  It 
came  upon  me  so  sadly,  and  with  such  dee])  force,  that  my  heart 
uttered  a  deep  cry.  It  was  as  though  the  image  of  my  lost  Caro- 
line was  suddenly  placed  before  inc. 

I  breathed  nothing  of  this,  however,  to  any  mortal ;  and  days, 
and  even  weeks  passed  by,  and  no  thought  came  into  my  heart  of 
Anstice  Milford,  except  as  the  beloved  of  my  friend  Hervcy.  To 
her  he  was  all  devotion,  and  as  she  became  convalescent,  his  attcn- 


I  tions  were  as  marked  as  ever.    She  could  now  walk  slowly  abont 

the  garden,  and  at  the  hours  in  which  ho  visited  his  patients,  I 
became  her  sole  attendant.  Looking  at  her  as  the  future  wife  of 
my  friend,  I  experienced  for  her  only  a  tender  friendship.  At 
least  I  thought  so ;  and  even  now  my  heart  acquits  me  of  all  dis- 
loyalty towards  Hervey  Mansfield. 

As  time  went  on,  we  walked  and  rode  together  in  the  hours  of 
his  absence  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  was  most  painful  or  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  watch  the  gentle,  confiding  manner  which  she  invari- 
ably used  towards  me.  I  thought  I  knew  her  feelings  perfectly — 
that  she  lookeil  upon  me  as  Hervey's  friend,  and  wished  to  make 
me  her  own;  How  well  I  accepted  the  trust,  time  showed. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  became  an  inmate  of  my  friend's  family.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Hervey's  mother  was  kind  enough  to  enlighten  me.  Hervcy 
had  once  saved  her  from  drowning,  while  she  was  under  the  care 
of  her  aunt.  Anstice  was  an  orphan  almost  from  her  birth,  and 
was  brought  np  entirely  by  her  mother's  sister.  Mrs.  Elwood  had 
suffered  the  little  creature  to  run  at  large,  and  she  was  thereby 
continually  meeting  with  accidents. 

On  one  occasion  she  had  undertaken  to  paddle  a  boat,  and  lost 
her  balance  Hervcy  Mansfield  was  just  passing,  and  risked  his 
own  life  to  save  her.  This  happened  in  the  river,  which  runs  just 
below  Cedar  Vale,  and  she,  of  course,  was  carried  thither.  From 
that  time  she  made  long  and  frequent  visits  to  Mrs.  Mansfield, 
who  would  gladly  have  adopted  her  for  their  own.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  visits  that  she  had  met  with  the  accident  which  had  so 
long  confined  her  to  her  room. 

Hervey  treated  her  with  the  fondest  care,  such  as  one  would  be- 
stow on  a  petted  child— just  such  affection,  in  fact,  as  I  had  always 
supposed  Hervey  Mansfield  would  show  to  one  whom  he  intended 
to  make  his  wife.  I  found,  however,  to  my  consternation,  that 
these  walks  and  rides  with  Anstice  were  doing  me  a  positivo  in- 
jury. Not  that  I  was  unfaithful  to  Hervcy  Mansfield,  or  his  inter- 
ests, but  my  heart  began  to  tell  me  that  I  was  loving  Anstico  too 
well,  and  I  resolved  to  terminate  my  visit  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  told  Hervey  that  I  must  go.  He  combated  my  resolution  in 
his  own  frank,  hearty  manner,  begged  me  not  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  and  declared  that  he  was  not  going  to  have  his  month's 
work  spoiled  by  having  me  fall  into  low  spirits  again,  as  I  should 
inevitably  do,  if  I  went  back  into  my  bachelor's  den.  He  called 
upon  his  mother  and  Anstice  to  try  their  persuasions  to  induce  me 
to  stay  longer:  and  when  I  pleaded  business,  he  turned  away  with 
a  half-irritated,  half-incredulous  air. 

I  knew  my  own  weakness,  however,  best,  and  left  them  in  spito 
of  their  earnest  entreaties  for  me  to  prolong  my  visit.  Hervey's 
prediction  proved  true.  My  spirits  relapsed  into  a  still  more  de- 
spondent mood,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  embarked  for  Europe. 
Driven  by  a  restless  spirit,  I  wandered  from  place  to  place,  visiting 
every  scene  of  interest,  yet  bearing  about  with  me  a  sad  heart,  and 
I  suppose  as  sad  a  countenance.  I  passed  much  of  my  lime  in 
the  picture  galleries  of  Europe.  There  were  faces  constantly  meet- 
ing my  sight  that  wore  the  blended  features  of  Caroline  Ashton 
and  Anstice  Milford,  and  those  I  gazed  upon  long  and  sadly. 

There  were  living  faces,  also,  that  captivated  my  imagination,  if 
they  did  not  appeal  to  my  heart.  Nay,  I  am  not  sure  thnt,  bache- 
lor as  I  was,  I  was  not  always  proof  against  the  fascinations  of 
the  beautiful  Italians.  But  after  all,  I  was  true  to  my  first  loves  ; 
the  flashing  black  eyes  and  midnight  hair  of  Gabricllc  d'Este  paled 
before  the  remembrance  of  the  sunny  locks  and  bright  blue  eyes  of 
those  whom  I  had  worshipped  in  other  climes.  Those  who  cling 
pertinaciously  to  the  idea  that  the  heart  can  have  but  one  love, 
may  sneer  at  the  blending  of  these  two  images  ;  and  yet  the  two- 
fold love  had  really  settled  in  my  soul  into  one  and  the  same. 

I  had  made  an  engagement  one  day  to  visit  some  ruins,  which 
were  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Italy.  The  day  was  glorious,  and  the 
sky  that  bent  above  us  was  such  as  that  land  of  l>cauty  alone  can 
present.  Every  tree  and  hill  rose  up  sharply  against  the  sky, 
strongly  and  well  defined,  and  were  mirrored  softly  in  the  silver 
streams  anil  quiet  lakelets  that  were  dancing  and  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  or  sleeping  in  their  quiet  beauty  beneath  the  hillsides. 

We  started  on  horseback,  in  the  early  morning,  reaching  our 
destination  about  nine  o'clock.  We  were  vexed  at  finding  that  a 
party  had  preceded  us,  and  we  took  pains  to  avoid  them  by  going 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  ruins.  I  had  lagged  hehind,  however,  to 
secure  my  horse,  and  my  party  had  already  gone  in  advance  of  me, 
when  I  heard  my  name  called  out  by  a  voice  which  seemed  famil- 
iar, although  I  could  not  remember  when,  or  where  I  had  heard 
it.  I  looked  up,  and  among  the  group  that  had  first  arrived,  I 
recognized  the  frank,  sunny  countenance  of  my  friend,  the  doctor. 
He  looked  elate  with  happiness,  and  coming  towards  me  with  his 
cordial,  earnest  manner,  as  of  old,  shook  my  hand  affectionately, 
and  begged  me  to  join  his  party.  The  thought  of  Anstice  Milford 
came  over  me;  and  when  he  added  that  he  wished  to  introduce  mo 
to  bis  wife,  all  the  old  jealousy  came  up  with  fourfold  intensity. 

I  pleaded  engagements  with  others,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he 
fairlv  dragged  me  to  his  circle,  where  my  eyes  were  bewildered  by 
the  sight  of  several  beautiful  women.  I  heard  Hervey's  voice  in- 
troducing me  to  his  wife,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  Anstice — An- 
stice herself,  even  more  beautiful  than  in  former  days — and  still 
another,  larger  and  more  noble  beauty  beside  her.  Both  wero 
proffering  their  hands,  and  I  was  trying  to  call  Anstice  Mrs.  Mans- 
field, but  the  words  died  on  my  lips ;  and  making  nn  apology  that 
I  must  join  my  party,  1  left  them,  Hervey  earnestly  entreating  mo 
to  return  and  spend  the  day  with  them,  which  I  promised  to  do,  if 
I  could  persuade  the  others  to  do  tho  same.  I  walked  slowly 
enough  to  the  place  where  my  friends  were  sitting;  my  mind  was 
full  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies.  Anstice,  with  her  full  and  glori- 
ous beauty,  was  then  really  lost  to  me  forever — and  yet  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  grudge  her  to  my  noble  friend. 
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By  the  time  I  arrived  I  had  preached  a  lesson  of  patience  and 
forbearance  to  my  heart,  and  fancied  myself  quite  a  hero  in  thus 
trying  to  subdue  my  feelings.  I  found  my  friends  ready  and 
eager  to  go  back,  as  the  place  where  Hervey  had  seated  himsclt 
was  decidedly  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  ruins.  We  there- 
fore joined  them  again,  and  introducing  my  party  to  Hervey,  I  left 
to  him  the  task  of  performing  the  same  ceremony  to  his  companions. 

I  found  Ansticc  willing,  and  in  fact  earnest  to  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  me,  and  we  passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  recalling  old 
memories  of  Cedar  Vale.  As  to  Hervey,  his  attention  seemed  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Anstice  and  her  whom  I  called  the 
lofty  beauty;  but  as  I  had  not  caught  her  name,  I  could  not  as 
j  et  address  her. 

The  day  wore  pleasantly  on.  Almost  I  caught  the  inspiration 
of  gaycty,  that  breathed  out  so  fully  from  Hervey  and  his  com- 
panions. I  could  not  complain  of  Anstice,  for  she  bestowed  on 
me  all  the  attention  that  any  friend  of  the  doctor's  could  reason- 
ably expect — nay,  even  more  than  I  bad  a  right  to  expect ;  for 
must  she  not  have  remembered  my  devotion  at  Cedar  Vale  ?  Still, 
it  was  kind  in  her  thus  to  forget  all  the  past,  and  to  treat  me  as  her 
husband's  friend.  Nor  was  the  other  beauty  behind  her  in  atten- 
tions to  myself ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  eyes  and  mag- 
nilicent  brow  of  her  whom  both  Hervey  and  Anstice  called  Cecile, 
I  thought  how  well  she  would  have  been  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of  my 
riend  ;  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  had  left  Anstice  to 
one  who  would  have  loved  her  as  fondly,  to  say  the  least,  as  himself. 

We  rode  home  under  the  bright  moonlight,  and  I  was  aston- 
ished to  see  that  Hervey  left  his  wife  to  my  care,  while  he  himself 
escorted  Cecile.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  inquire  after  all  my 
old  friends  at  Cedar  Vale,  and  found  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield 
still  lived  in  the  full  tide  of  health  and  happiness. 

"  We  are  a  happy  family,  I  assure  you,  now,"  said  Anstice, 
"especially  since  Cecile  has  come  among  us." 

"Indeed,"  I  said.  "I  knew  nothing  of  this  new  relation  before; 
I  perceive  that  you  call  her  cousin." 

"  Yes,  she  is  Ilervey's  cousin,  and,  of  course,"  said  she,  smiling, 
"she  must  he  mine  also." 

We  parted  at  the  door  of  my  hotel,  and  I  consigned  Anstice  to 
the  care  of  the  doctor.  All  three  pressed  me  for  an  early  visit, 
and  for  a  whole  week,  I  went  day  after  day  to  sun  myself  in  the 
smiles  of  the  two  fair  ladies.  There  was  one  peculiarity  that 
struck  mo  in  tho  behaviour  of  the  two ;  and  that  was,  that  when 
Hervey  was  absent,  Cecile  showed  signs  of  unmistakable  impa- 
tience and  anxiety,  while  Anstice  was  calm,  serene  and  happy. 

Truth  to  tell,  I  now  sought  Cccilc's  society  much  oftener  than 
that  of  Ansticc.  Indeed,  our  conversations,  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage,  became  exceedingly  confidential.  So  familiar 
had  we  become,  that  Cecile  often  rallied  me  on  my  choosing  a 
single  life ;  and  ono  day  she  sent  an  electric  chain  throughout  my 
whole  being,  by  exclaiming,  "  Why  in  the  world,  Mr.  Linton,  do 
you  not  marry  Anstice  Milford  V  I  looked  at  her  in  blank  dis- 
may. Had  Cecile  heard  of  my  blind  attachment  to  Ansticc'! — and 
was  she  amusing  herself  at  my  expense  ? 

I  could  not  believe  it  of  one  so  habitually  kind  and  friendly,  and 
I  gasped  out  a  demand  for  un  explanation  of  her  meaning.  She 
looked  aghast,  as  if  feeling  conscious  that  some  mistake  had  been 
committed,  not  knowing  what.  Indeed,  we  both  sat  blushing  and 
stammering,  until  Hervey  came  in  with  bis  light,  ringing  step,  and 
sitting  down  by  Cecile,  he  asked  her,  tenderly,  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  said,  "  except  that  I  must  have  asked  Mr. 
Linton  a  very  unfortunate  question." 

Hervey  saw  at  once  that  thcro  was  something  really  serious  be- 
tween us,  and  asked  her  what  could  be  the  question  that  had  dis- 
turbed us  both  so  deeply. 

"I  simply  inquired,"  she  said,  " half-seriously,  half-jestingly, 
why  he  did  not  marry  my  dear  cousin.  I  know  now  that  it  must 
have  been  an  improper  question,  and  I  sincerely  beg  Mr.  Linton's 
pardon  for  my  rudeness." 

"  There  is  no  apology  necessary,  Miss  Mansfield,"  I  said — I  had 
always  called  her  Miss  Mansfield,  as  I  understood  that  she  was  the 
elder  Mr.  Mansfield's  niece — "  I  can  readily  forgive  you,  although 
I  must  confess  to  you  both  that  the  question  touched  a  sore  place 
in  my  heart.  I  did  like  Miss  Milford,  and  could  I  have  won  her 
love,  1  would  have  resigned  her  to  no  person  on  earth,  except  to 
my  friend  Hervey.  He  alone  deserves  her,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  has  won  the  prize." 

I  cannot  describe  to  you,  reader,  the  look  of  blank  surprise 
which  pervaded  tho  countenances  of  both  Hervey  and  Cecile. 
Never  was  astonishment  more  strongly  depicted.  My  friend  look- 
ed as  though  he  thought  me  mad,  and  Cecile's  beautiful  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"  There  is  some  mistake  here,"  she  said,  a  little  proudly,  I 
thought,  "  which  no  one  but  Miss  Milford  can  clear  up.  I  will 
send  her  to  you,  Mr.  Linton.  "  Come,  Hervey,"  she  said,  play- 
fully, as  she  clasped  her  small  hands  round  his  arm,  "we  will 
leave  them  together.  This  must  be  some  lovers'  quarrel,  which 
we  may  only  widen  by  intermeddling  with." 

It  was  my  turn  to  look  astonished,  and  I  did  it  with  all  my 
might.  Hervey  took  Cecile  away,  and  returned  with  Ansticc  on 
his  arm. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  thought  has  taken  possession  of  our  friend ; 
but  if  the  idea  was  not  too  preposterous,  I  should  almost  think 
that  he  believed  me  to  be  married  to  you,  Anstice,  instead  of  to 
Cecile." 

What  a  fool  I  had  been  !  Now  that  the  solution  was  before  me, 
it  seemed  so  stupid  of  me  not  to  have  read  the  riddle  aright. 
What  could  Ansticc — what  could  Cecile  have  thought  of  me?  I 
didn't  care  at  all  for  Hervey.  I  could  make  it  all  right  enough 
with  him,  but  to  stand  committed  in  the  eyes  of  two  beings  like 
the  others,  was  more  than  I,  sensitive  bachelor  that  I  was,  could 


bear  with  equanimity.  An  hour's  conversation  with  Hervey  set 
everything  right ;  and  he  was  even  traitor  enough  to  betray  to  me 
that  Anstice  Milford  had  more  than  a  passing  liking  for  my 
humble  self. 

"I  love  her  next  to  Cecile,"  said  the  doctor,  "and  I  shall  bo 
glad  to  bestow  her  upon  you  whenever  you  sec  fit  to  make  the 
demand." 

Again  the  doctor,  remembering  my  ludicrous  mistake,  burst  out 
into  a  long  and  hearty  laugh,  for  which  I  forgave  him  in  con- 
sideration of  the  crumb  of  comfort  which  he  had  just  bestowed 
on  me. 

The  wooing  was  begun  under  Italian  skies,  and  completed  in 
the  following  September  amid  the  beautiful  shades  of  Cedar  Vale 
— an  arrangement  which  seemed  highly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mansfield,  who  had  been  patiently  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
children,  and  who  seemed  to  look  upon  me  only  as  another  link  of 
the  chain  which  bound  all  of  their  hearts  together. 

A  beautiful  cottage,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cedar 
Vale,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  was  about  leaving  America 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Germany,  was  for  sale,  with  all  its  fur- 
niture and  appurtenances,  of  which  I  became  the  joyful  possessor. 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  think  that  I  should  ever  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Hervey  Mansfield's  hopeful  and  trusting  spirit;  and  my 
marriage  with  Anstice  was  like  taking  out  a  new  lease  of  life. 
AVhat  had  become  of  the  faithless  and  untrustful  thoughts  which  I 
had  cherished  before  coming  to  Cedar  Vale  I 

"Even  for  the  dead  I  would  not  bind  my  soul  to  grief."  And 
even  as  the  dead  face  of  Caroline  Ashton  had  mingled  with  that  of 
Ansticc,  in  the  picture  galleries  at  Florence,  so  the  two  becamo 
now  in  my  mind  one  and  indivisible. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  TRAVELLING  MANIA. 

BY  MIIS.  E.  WEI.r.MONT. 

Tm-;  habit  of  travelling  had  become  a  second  nature  to  the  Bly 
family.  Not  a  single  soul  of  them  could  content  themselves  at 
home  six  weeks  at  a  time  during  the  whole  year.  For  this  reason 
they  never  had  any  quiet  enjoyment  in  any  place.  We  have  often 
looked  in  upon  them  when  some  member  of  the  eight  children 
was  sick,  and  supposed  there  could  he  no  desire  then  to  leave  the 
darkened  chamber,  where  everything  was  arranged  with  exquisite 
skill  to  make  one  comfortable  ;  but  still  the  words  re-echoed,  "we 
are  hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  carry  our  child  into  the  country,"  or, 
if  at  their  country  residence,  "they  did  believe  a  trip  to  the  sea- 
side, or  a  journey  to  Niagara,  would  operate  as  a  charm  upon  his 
or  her  debility."  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  accom- 
modating spirit  of  physicians  in  recommending  prescriptions  which 
exactly  take  well  with  their  patients.  Dr.  Blunt  always  told  Mrs. 
Bly  a  "  change  was  necessary,"  and  she  fully  endorsed  the  senti- 
ment. 

And  there  sat  the  little  pale  seamstress,  not  allowing  herself 
time  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  her  wearied  and  aching  head, 
for  the  fifth  flounce  must  be  set  upon  Arabella's  dress  before  to- 
morrow morning  at  seven  o'clock,  when  she  must  take  the  cars  for 
a  western  tour.  Beside  this,  full  a  dozen  pair  of  hose  lay  un- 
mended  upon  the  table,  the  eyelets  to  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  boots 
need  repairing,  and  a  stitch  here  and  there  in  this  and  that  frock, 
that  had  been  carelessly  switched  against  a  nail  or  other  projec- 
tion, all  were  ranged  in  the  workroom,  to  bo  successively  attended 
to  in  proper  order.  This  same  Arabella  was  sitting  in  a  drawing- 
room  below,  ensconced  in  a  recumbent  chair,  fanning  herself  with 
great  velocity,  listening  to  every  sound  of  the  bell,  since  it  lacked 
but  three  minutes  of  the  time  to  the  engagement  Mr.  Faber,  the 
German  flutist,  bad  made  to  accompany  her  to  Nahant  that  morn- 
ing. Five  minutes  from  this  time  he  arrived ;  the  coach  conveyed 
them  to  the  boat,  and  the  eldest  daughter  without  care  or  trouble 
had  rolled  away  for  the  day.. 

Busily  our  seamstress  pursued  her  task — the  last  time  she  looked 
out  being  upon  the  pair  who  had  just  left  the  bouse;  then  she  more 
actively  pursued  her  labors,  as  her  thoughts  took  a  discursive 
range.  Now  and  then  the  low  snatches  of  a  song  might  be  heard 
— the  seamstress  was  picturing  the  probable  end  to  the  career  of 
Miss  Arabella.  The  young  lady  had  told  her  some  of  her  secrets, 
for  it  was  ascertained  long  since,  that  although  Malvina  was 
obliged  to  work  for  a  living,  yet  she  had  much  common  sense,  and 
an  education  which  would  compare  with  many  young  ladies  of 
higher  pretensions.  But  her  parents  had  died  young,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  orphan  had  carefully  invested  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  her,  as  her  marriage  portion,  and  to  meet  her  daily  ex- 
penses, and  to  secure  for  herself  a  home.  She  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Mrs.  Bly  as  "apt  with  tho  needle." 

Malvina,  too,  had  a  lover.  He  was  no  French  professor,  nor 
Italian  tourist,  nor  German  philosopher,  nor  English  nobleman; 
but  a  plain  farmer's  son,  born  and  bred  in  her  native  village,  of  a 
good  practical  education,  correct  moral  character,  and  a  decent 
patrimony  in  expectancy.  She  had  told  Arabella  of  "  her  John," 
and  bad  read  to  her  random  parts  of  his  letters,  and  Arabella  won- 
dered how  such  a  young  man  could  express  himself  £0  happily. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  seamstress's  engagement  light- 
ened all  the  labors  she  was  called  upon  to  perform.  The  Compen- 
sation for  her  services  mitigated  her  pain,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
vacation  when  she  should  meet  "John,"  made  her  more  unmind- 
ful of  her  increasing  debility. 

By  four  o'clock  she  had  completed  the  fifth  flounce;  she  shook 
out  the  dress  before  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  mother,  who  remark- 
ed "  it  ought  to  look  well,  as  it  cost  thirty-five  dollars,  and  should 
be  carefully  worn  ;  but  young  ladies  now-a  days  had  not  much  care 


of  their  apparel."  The  hose,  the  boots,  the  torn  frocks  were  all 
completed,  ready  to  be  packed  for  the  journey ;  twilight  had  deep- 
ened into  darkness,  the  bells  had  rung  their  nine  o'clock  concert, 
and  no  Arabella  came.  Mr.  Bly  had  been  to  the  wharf  where  the 
boat  landed,  but  nothing  but  the  waves  and  a  few  merry  boatmen 
met  his  gaze.  He  had  glanced  into  moro  than  one  confectioner's 
saloon,  had  extended  his  walk  both  south  and  west,  but  there  were 
no  traces  of  his  daughter;  and  with  a  disquieted  heart  he  returned 
back  with  the  most  painful  forebodings.  Malvina  was  sent  to 
search  the  chamber  Arabella  occupied,  to  ascertain  if  any  scrap  of 
writing  or  other  clue  could  be  found  to  account  for  her  strange 
absence.  The  "  Sorrows  of  Wcrtcr  " — the  romantic  girl's  idea  of 
true  love — lay  upon  her  dressing-table,  scored  and  marked  in  all 
its  pathetic  sentences,  and  a  note  on  tinted  rose  paper  protruded 
from  the  fly-leaf.  Malvina,  with  her  sacred  regard  to  honor,  car- 
ried it  unopened  to  her  mother,  who  read  its  contents  amidst  alter- 
nate sobs,  and  tears,  and  hysterical  emphasis. 

"  My  friends,  call  me  not  a  blinded  fool  ;  say  not  I  am  the  dupe 
of  a  mystical  German  lover;  tell  me  not  about  severing  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  friends  at  home.  I  am  not  mad  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  is  only  one  true  love  that  the  heart  ever  knows  ;  that  mine  is 
the  concentration  of  a  long  struggle,  a  deep  passion,  an  uncon- 
trollable affection,  all  pledged  to  a  reciprocating  heart  worthy  to 
return  the  sacred  rlainc,  ami  keep  it  burning  brightly.  Yes,  Julius 
Faber,  when  you  read  this,  will  be  my  husband  by  legal  right,  as  he 
has  long  been  my  heart's  idol.  Do  not  grieve  for  me.  1  dread 
not  poverty;  I  am  not  disgraced  ;  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
wed  and  be  happy.  I  have  travelled  until  I  am  weary  with  sight- 
seeing— am  sick  of  seaside  and  mountain  scenery.  Nothing  that 
is  grand  or  sublime  in  nature  moves  me;  nothing  fills  my  soul  but 
a  life  of  prospective  enjoyment  with  my  own  Julius.  We  sail  for 
Germany  to-morrow — not  Nahant,  as  you  supposed.  1  am  pro- 
vided with  suitable  apparel.  Do  not  grieve,  my  dear  parents,  over 
my  complete  happiness  and  the  accomplishment  of  my  long- cher- 
ished purpose.  We  may  meet  nguin.  A  kiss  for  my  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  from  Akabella." 

Driven  to  frenzy,  on  the  verge  of  desperation,  Mrs.  Bly  could 
not  think  of  remaining  at  home  and  brooding  over  her  sorrows. 
"  Could  not  the  daughter's  conduct  be  concealed  ?  Need  the  world 
know  but  that  they  were  aware  of  her  departure  V  There  was 
comfort  in  these  thoughts.  Malvina  and  Mr.  Bly  only  were  in 
the  mother's  secret,  and  they  would  be  silent.  Mrs.  Bly  wiped 
her  tears  away,  and  her  hopefulness  returned.  The  three  younger 
children  would  accompany  her;  the  others  were  sent  to  different 
localities,  the  house  was  closed,  the  trunks  upon  the  pavement,  the 
coach-horses  pawed,  and  Mrs.  Bly  and  her  three  little  ones,  in  one 
week  from  her  daughter's  elopement,  were  at  a  fashionablo  water- 
ing-place— Arabella  not  being  missed  among  the  crowd. 

And  how  the  opposite  neighbors  envied  Mrs.  Bly  her  indulgent 
husband,  and  her  quiet,  easy  disposal  of  her  children,  and  her  rural 
enjoyments,  and  her  fashionable  trips  !  They  wondered  why  it  fell 
to  their  hard  lot  to  always  stay  at  home  and  drudge.  Those  with 
no  families  could  not  shut  up  their  houses  for  fear  of  burglars ; 
those  with  many  children  were  always  detained  by  sickness,  or  ex- 
pected country  cousins,  or  more  generally  because  "  the  times  were 
so  bard,"  and  board  in  "  favored  localities  was  so  high."  Nothing 
save  a  picnic  in  a  burning  hot  sun,  or  a  trip  down  the  harbor  when 
the  silvery  surface  of  the  water  put  their  eyes  out  and  blistered 
their  faces,  or  a  ninepenny  excursion  on  the  horse  railroad ;  these 
were  all  the  enjoyments  they  could  afford — and  what  pleasure  was 
there  in  al!  this?  To  be  happy,  one  must  go  from  home — hoard 
in  a  luxurious  hotel,  dress  like  a  duchess,  look  upon  flirting  maid- 
ens and  silly  coxcombs,  or  old  beaux  rejuvenated,  color  your  hair, 
if  gray,  iron  out  your  wrinkles  and  crowsfect  by  "  Rowland's  Kaly- 
dor,"  have  a  new  upper  anil  under  set  furnished  by  tho  dentist  as 
"  temporary,"  buy  lace  basques,  silk  flounces,  sets  of  Honiton  lace, 
an  imitation  diamond  set  of  jewelry.  And  those  who  happen 
to  ho  blessed  with  precocious  responsibilities,  why  they  must  not 
be  overlooked,  for  they  are  acquainted  with  young  ladies  who  ride 
on  horseback  with  nice  young  men — and  this  implies  they  must 
have  a  suit  appropriate — and  Master  Buck  drives  his  tame  steed, 
and  carries  on  a  flirtation  with  Anna.  All  the  while  the  old  folks 
only  look  upon  them  as  "mere  children,  determined  to  have  a 
good  time  in  their  summer  vacations."  Well,  I  have  not  wan- 
dered from  my  story  ;  for  all  this  was  just  what  the  young  Blys 
were  doing,  notwithstanding  their  sister's  elopement  stood  so  re- 
cently before  their  mother  as  a  "  horrible,  unnatural  thing." 

And  how  was  it  with  our  stay-at-home  neighbors  ?  A  paragraph 
in  the  evening  paper  informs  them  that  "last  evening  sonic  daring 

burglar  entered  No.  43  Street,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bly,  and 

abstracted  all  the  plate  and  other  valuables,  carrying  off  property 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars;  that  the  family  are 
sojourning  at  Misty  Springs,  where  one  child  lies  dangerously  ill, 
and  the  eldest  one  is  suffering  from  a  sprained  ankle,  and  the  third 
has  dislocated  his  thigh  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse." 

Poor  Mr.  Bly  returns  back  to  enter  his  premises — his  neighbors 
gather  in  friendly  sympathy — no  trace  of  the  thief  is  found  ;  but 
the  story  has  leaked  out  that  Arabella  has  never  been  to  Germany, 
and  Julius  has  been  seen  surveying  the  premises  in  the  family's 
absence,  and  they  all  seem  to  feel  if  travelling  from  place  to  place 
produces  surh  results,  the  greater  benefit  results  in  staying  at  home, 
provided  one  docs  not  leave  home  under  favorable  auspices.  But 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bly  have  engaged  their  passage  to  go  to  England 
the  coming  autumn,  with  the  exception  of  two  children,  who  pre- 
fer to  go  and  live  with  Malvina  the  seamstress,  who  is  now  mar- 
ried to  John,  and  lives  upon  a  farm,  where  she  works  hard  but 
enjoys  the  comforts  of  a  good  home.  What  she  saved  from  her 
wages  in  flounce-making,  etc.,  has  furnished  her  parlor  and  sparo 
chamber  with  every  littlo  requisito  to  give  a  comfortable  air  to  her 
dwelling.  She  moralizes  upon  outward  show  and  mistaken  ideas 
of  happiness,  and  finally  concludes,  as  all  sensible  people  must, 
that  if  one  cannot  be  happy  at  home,  it  is  pretty  certain  they  will 
not  be  abroad. 
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HON.  AMASA  J.  PARKER. 
Tho  career  of  Judge  Pnrker,  of  New  York,  of  whom  a  correct 
likeness  engraved  expressly  for  us  is  presented  on  this  page, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  results  of  energy,  determination 
and  industry,  and  an  encouragement  to  young  men  to  struggle  on 
manfully  in"  tho  battle  of  life.  The  ancestors  of  Judge  Parker 
were  of 'the  old  Puritan  blood  of  New  England,  and  residents  in 
the  western  part  of  Connecticut  for  successive  generations.  Amasa 
Parker  and  Thomas  Fenn,  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers, 
were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  widely  respected  for  the  ster- 
ling virtues  of  their  character — the  latter  filling  various  offices  of 
public  trust.  He  was  for  thirty-eight  successive  sessions  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature.  Both  were  residents,  throughout  their 
lives,  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  in  the  above  State.  Amasa  J. 
Parker — tho  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Parker,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  society  of  Ellsworth,  Connecticut — 


V  / 
HON.  AMASA  J.  PARKER. 


was  horn  in  Sharon,  in  the  same  State.  In  1816,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Greenville,  Greene  county,  New  York,  to  take  charge  of 
the  academy.  Young  Parker  here  commenced  the  study  of  Latin 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  ;  continuing  at  the  academy  for  two  years, 
he  was  then  removed  to  Hudson  Academy,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  diligently,  and  finally  completed  an  extensive  course  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  devoted  attention  of  his  father,  and  of  tho 
best  teachers  of  his  day,  was  rewarded  by  the  zeal  and  diligence  of 
the  pupil,  whose  ardor  was  such,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ho  had 
completed  the  usual  collegiate  course.  Such  were  his  accomplish- 
ments, that,  notwithstanding  bis  youth,  he  was  made  principal  of 
tho  Hudson  Academy,  and  held  the  position  for  four  years.  Un- 
der his  supervision  the  academy  was  placed  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition,  and  attained  a  wide  reputation ;  and  such  was  his 
youth,  that  many  of  his  pupils,  since  distinguished,  were  older 
than  himself.  He  was  not  up  to  that  time  a  college  graduate ;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  rival  academy  adducing  this  as  an  objection  to 
the  young  principal,  he,  in  July,  1825,  caused  himself  to  be  exam- 
ined at  L'nion  College  for  the  entire  collegiate  course.  He  passed 
the  ordeal  triumphantly,  graduated  with  the  senior  class,  and  ob- 
tained his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  afterwards,  in  duo 
course,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  graduating, 
he  resumed  bis  duty  at  the  academy;  and  during  the  latter  portion 
of  his  career  here  he  entered  the  office  of  the  present  Judge  John 
W.  Edmonds,  then  of  Hudson,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  law.  In 
the  spring  of  1827  he  resigned  his  trust  as  principal  of  the  Hudson 
Academy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  removed  to  Delhi,  in  the 
county  of  Delaware,  where  his  uncle,  Col.  Amasa  Parker,  a  lawyer 
of  distinction,  was  practising  his  profession.  He  entered  the  office 
of  his  uncle,  finished  his  studies,  and  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  became  a  partner  of  his 
uncle,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  very  large  practice  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  firm.  As  a  lawyer,  he  displayed  the  same  assiduity 
and  zeal  which  had  characterized  him  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  student. 
He  was  always  distinguished  for  tho  energy  of  his  character,  and 
promptitude  of  his  business  habits.  It  w;is  a  rule  of  his  office  that 
no  business  letter  should  remain  on  the  table  unanswered  over  a 
single  return  mail.  Ho  had  great  facility  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, and  with  his  untiring  industry  and  application,  and  the  ad- 
mirable system  adopted  and  enforced  in  his  law  office,  the  amount 
of  business  transacted  was  as  large  as  it  was  various  in  character. 
Entering  into  political  life,  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  by  that  body  chosen  a  regent 
ol  the  university — tho  youngest  man  ever  before  or  since  that  lime 
made  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body.  At  twenty-nine,  ho 
was  elected  to  Congress  without  opposition,  served  with  distinction 
on  several  important  committees,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
sound  speeches  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  In  1844,  he  was 
appointed  circuit  judge  of  the  third  district",  and  removed  to 
Albany,  which  has  since  been  his  residence.  The  same  prompt- 
ness and  system  which  distinguished  him  as  a  lawyer,  character- 
ized him  as  a  judge,  and  enabled  him  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of 
business.  It  was  in  1845,  while  holding  the  Delaware  circuit,  that 
the  energy  of  his  character  was  strikingly  manifested.  The  county 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  anti-renters  had  set  the  laws 
at  defiance,  civil  officers  had  been  shot  down  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  the  military  had  been  called  out,  and  the  county  jails 
were  filled  with  prisoners  charged  with  every  grade  of  crime,  from 
murder  down  to  misdemeanor.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  of 
the  session  of  the  court,  Judge  Parker  had  disposed  of  every  case  ; 
the  jails  wero  cleared,  the  offenders  sentenced,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  law  successfully  vindicated.  The  firmness  of  the  judge,  tho 
mercy  that  tempered  his  justice,  disarmed  all  opposition,  and  re- 
stored peace  to  the  county.  In  1846,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  receiving  the  votes,  not  only  of  his  own  p:irty,  but  a 
large  number  from  the  opposition.  He  is  now  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  New  York.  His  career 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  power 
of  industry,  perseverance  and  integrity. 


PILGRIM  MONUMENT,  AT  PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

A  miniature  model  of  the  monument  modelled  by  J.  A.  Jack- 
son, Esq.,  from  the  architect's  drawing,  hs>.s  been  on  exhibition  at 
the  Fair  of  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Charitable  Association. 
This  is  merely  a  sketch,  intended  by  the  artist  to  give  a  more  ac- 
curate general  idea  of  the  form  and  proportions,  than  could  be 
done  by  a  drawing.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  monument — as 
indeed  it  should  be,  both  by  reason  of  its  purpose  and  its  magni- 
tude— a  national  work  ;  one  in  which  the  people  shall  all  possess 
that  interest  which  we  can  only  feel  in  that  which  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  our  own.  The  memory  of  the  forefathers  belongs  to  us  all ; 
a  memorial  to  them  should  also  belong  to  all.  With  this  feeling, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  universal  contribution  of 
twenty-five  cents  from  each  individual  throughout  the  country. 
None  certainly  can  decline  on  account  of  want  of  means ;  and  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  which  would  deny  a  tribute  to  the  worth  and 
the  virtues  of  the  Pilgrims  on  account  of  their  human 
shortcomings,  scarcely  casts  a  shadow  over  the  universal 
liberality  of  feeling  of  the  19th  century.  Need  we  say 
to  our  readers,  "  Let  every  man  subscribe  I"  Through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land — now  so  filled 
with  blessings,  so  prosperous,  so  happy — the  spirit  which 
actuated  the  pilgrims  to  leave  home,  friends,  and  the 
blessings  of  civilized  life,  and  encounter  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  has  been  and  still  is  the 
moving  impulse.  Love  of  liberty — hatred  of  oppression  ; 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others — invincible  determination 
to  hold  our  own.  This  it  is  which  has  made  us  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  ;  which  has  covered  the  land  with 
our  villages,  towns,  cities — the  sea  with  our  fleets  of  ev- 
ery sail  and  motive  power;  which  is  developing  the  rich- 
es  of  our  mines ;  drawing  to  us  the  wealth  of  the  ocean 
'-  and  of  distant  climes  ;  conquering  the  elements  to  our 
use ;  crowning  our  prosperity  with  ncwadvanccs  of  know- 
ledge ;  with 
increase  o  f 
intellectual 
and  moral  as 
well  as  phy- 
sical great- 
ness. W  e 
have  thus  ad- 
verted to  our 
indebtedness 
to  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers 
as  a  fitting 
introduction 
to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the 
stupendous 
monument 
which  is  now 
being  erect- 
ed at  Ply- 
mouth, from 
designs  b  y 
Hammatt  Billings,  in 
grateful  remembrance 
of  their  privations  and 
sacrifices,  and  of  the 
eventful  sequel  to 
their  history.  A  mon- 
ument unlike  all  oth- 
ers in  the  world  in  its 
purpose,  and  which 
will  far  exceed  all  oth- 
ers, at  lean  of  modern 
times,  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  sealo  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Tho  national 
monument  to  the  fore- 
fathers was  originated 
by  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Plymouth,  as  a  suit- 
able manner  of  ex- 
pressing the  reverence 
in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  hold  tho 
memory  of  this  por- 
tion of  its  illustrious 
ancestors,  and  of  re- 
cording the  events 
which  have  bad  so 
much  influence  in 
forming  the  character 
of  our  institutions.  It 
is  to  be  entirely  of 
granite,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  panels 
and  alto  reliefs.  The 
centre  portion  of  the 
structure  is  an  octago- 
nal pedc.>tul,  eighty- 
throe  feet  high,  upon 
which  stands  a  figure 
of  Faith,  rising  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet 
above  the  platform  of 
the  pedestal — so  that 
the  whole  monument 
will  rise  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  feet 
above  the  earth  upon 
which  it  rests.  Faith 
is  here  represented  as 
standing  upon  a  rock, 
holding  in  her  left 
hand  an  open  Bible, 
while  the  other  hand 
is  uplifted  towards 
heaven.  From  the 
four  smaller  faces  of 
the  main  pedestal  pro- 
ject wings,  or  buttress- 
es, upon  which  are 
seated  figures  emble- 
matic of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  proposed 
to  found  their  com- 
monwealth. These 
are  Morality,  Law, 
Education  and  Free- 
dom. The  sides  of 
the  scats  upon  which 


they  sit  are  decorated  with  niches,  in  which  are  statues  appropriate 
to  tho  figures  above.  Upon  the  larger  faces  of  the  main  pedestal 
arc  panels  which  arc  intended  to  contain  records  of  the  names  of 
the  Pilgrims  of  the  *'  Mayflower,"  the  events  of  the  Toyage,  the 
prominent  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  and  the  events 
which  occurred  prcvions  to  their  departure  from  Delft  Haven. 
Upon  smaller  panels  placed  below  these  are  to  be  inscribed  events 
connected  with  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment, with  an  appropriate  dedication.  All  of  these  panels  are  to 
be  of  porphyry,  serpentine,  or  other  hard  stone ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions arc  to  bo  inlaid  with  white  marble.  Upon  the  faces  of  the 
wing-pedestals  arc  panels  designed  to  contain  alto-reliefs  of  the 
"  Departure  from  Delft  Haven,"  the  "  Signing  of  the  Social  Com- 
pact in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower,"  the  "  Landing  at  Plymouth," 
and  tho  "  First  Treaty  with  tho  Indians."  These  sculptures  are  to 
be  of  white  marble — that  stone  being  susceptible  of  greater  delicacy 
in  delineating  tho  subjects.  In  tho  main  pedestal  is  a  chamber 
twenty-four  feet  in  diameter;  and  from  the  floor  of  this  a  stone 
staircase  leads  to  the  platform  upon  which  stands  the  principal 
figure.  The  pedestal  is  eighty  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base;  and  the 
sitting  figures  upon  the  wings  are  forty  feet  high  in  their  position. 
The  figures  in  the  panels  are  eighteen  feet  in  height.  In  magni- 
tude, the  monument  will  far  exceed  any  monumental  structure  of 
modern  times.  The  figure  of  Faith  will  be  larger  than  any  known 
statue,  excepting  that  of  the  great  Ramses,  now  overthrown,  and 
tho  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  To  ensure  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the 
realization  of  the  design,  models  of  the  statues  arc  to  be  made  of 
the  full  size.  The  construction  of  these  models  alone  will  occupy 
about  four  years  from  August,  1855.  The  estimated  cost  is  some- 
what over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : — Hon.  John  II.  Clifford, 
■William  Thomas,  Samuel  Nicolson,  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Chas. 
G.  Davis  and  Eleazer  C.  Sherman,  Esq. 


Entered,  awarding  to  \r\  ot  Cons 


.  S-pl.  tat,  HU,  bj  Ha 


■  Diuiaaa.  in  tlic  Clerk'*  Office  of  Inr  Dill.  Court  ot  Mo". 
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AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH. 

There  is  no  climate  in  the  world  more  delightful  than  that  of  New 
England  in  mid-autumn.  The  pure,  mild  yet  bracing  air,  the 
sunshine,  the  rich  tints  of  the  foliage,  the  golden  haze  of  the  dis- 
tance, all  combine  to  exert  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  human 
frame  and  the  human  heart.  The  awakening  of  devotional  feel- 
ings is  an  ordinary  consequence  of  such  genial  influences.  One  of 
those  days  we  have  glanced  at,  coinciding  with  the  Sabbath,  is  en- 
joyed in  completest  and  fullest  manner.  We  have  always  thought, 
that  even  if  we  had  lost  our  reckoning  of  days,  we  could  distinguish 
a  Sabbath  in  the  country,  long  before  the  music  of  the  steeples  in 
the  valleys  announced  its  advent — long  beforo  the  absence  of  la- 
borers from  the  Melds  denoted  the  welcome  day  of  rest.  A  peculiar 
tranquillity  seems  to  reign  throughout  nature's  wide  domain ;  the 
very  winds  seem  to  whisper  reverentially  as  they  sweep  through 
the  bronzed  arches  of  the  old  oak  wood ;  the  birds  spring  aloft  in 
the  blue  air  more  fearlessly,  and  the  gray  squirrel  crosses  your 
path  with  a  bolder  tread.  If  this  be  purely  fancy — it  is  still  a 
fancy  that  we  love  to  cherish.  One  of  these  peerless  Sabbath  days 
it  was  our  lot  to  enjoy  lately  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  far  enough 
removed  from  its  clatter  and  bustle. 

As  we  passed  from  the  sunshine  and  the  gay  garniture  of  the 

woods  into  the  cool  quiet  of  the  villago  church,  the  words  of  the 

first  hymn  harmonized  sweetly  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 

awakened  by  the  genial  autumn  morning — "  frosty  but  kindly :" 

"  Giver  of  sunshine  and  of  rain ! 
ltipener  of  fruits  on  hill  and  plain! 
Fountain  of  light  that,  rayed  ufar, 
Fills  the  vast  urns  of  sun  and  star. 

Who  scud'st  thy  storms  and  frosts  to  bind 
The  plagues  that  rise  to  waste  mankind; 
Then  breathest,  o'er  the  naked  scene, 
Spring  gales,  and  life,  and  tender  green." 


MABEL,  THE  RECTOR'S  WARD : 

— OR, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

BY  MAJOR  BEN :  PERLEY  POOHE 

We  shall  commence  in  next  week's  Pictorial  a  highly  interest- 
ing Revolutionary  romance  of  loyalty  and  love,  under  the  above 
title.  The  plot  of  this  story  enters  fully  into  the  historical  inci- 
dents of  those  exciting  times,  and  is  treated  with  all  the  accom- 
plished author's  usual  tact  and  power. 


The  Boston  Museum. — The  continued  success  of  this  admir- 
able place  of  amusement  is  contingent  solely  upon  tho  intrinsic 
excellence  of  its  performances,  and  tho  admirable  manner  in  which 
it  is  conducted.  It  richly  deserves  all  the  abundant  patronage  it 
so  surely  enjoys. 

SPLINTERS. 


....  Highway  robberies  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  California,  it  is  reported. 

....  It  is  said  that  lawyers  are  getting  scarce  in  Loudon. 
Wonder  if  the  great  Babel  is  growing  honest  1 

....  Tho  total  assessed  wealth  of  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
for  the  present  year,  is  $58,064,576. 

....  Our  neighbors  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  are  rejoicing  over 
the  introduction  of  water  from  Fresh  Pond. 

....  The  curious  old  printing-press  of  Benjamin  Franklin  has 
lately  been  on  exhibition  at  Amory  Hall. 

....  President  Pierce  has  announced  his  intention  of  settling 
down  in  New  Hampshire  on  a  farm. 

....  Yankees  differ  from  other  folks  by  making  money  out  of 
their  "  disadvantages  " — rocks  and  ice. 

....  Chartism  is  reviving  in  England  :  great  political  changes 
are  in  preparation  there. 

....  The  Kabyles  in  Algeria  are  becoming  troublesome  to  the 
French,  who  are  marching  in  numbers  against  them. 

....  The  fortifications  of  Quebec  are  being  put  in  repair,  and 
all  the  works  materially  strengthened. 

....  The  Montreal  Commercial  advocates  the  division  of  Can- 
ada into  three  States,  forming  a  Federal  association. 

....  Mr.  George  Peabody  declined  to  be  lionized,  accepting 
only  the  honors  afforded  by  his  native  town. 

....  A  Mr.  Mooney  in  Australia  has  broached  the  theory  that 
gold  was  once  animated  matter. 

....  The  death  of  George  Steers,  the  builder  of  the  victorious 
'  yacht  "  America,"  is  most  widely  lamented. 

....  Meyerbeer's  great  opera,  "  The  Star  of  tho  North,"  was 
brilliantly  successful  at  the  New  York  Academy. 

....  There  is  a  story  floating  around  of  a  "  mountain  of  silver" 
having  been  discovered  in  California.    Guess  not. 

The  Ladies  Daily  Companion  asks  whether  the  "  steep 
and  thorny  path  "  can  be  travelled  in  hoops  ? 

....  People  who  were  not  satisfied  with  our  lato  autumnal 
weather  must  be  very  hard  to  please. 

Competition  is  the  soul  of  business — and  so  the  managers 
of  our  four  theatres  find  it. 

....  The  Indians  have  done  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  but  Har- 
ney the  terrible  is  among  them. 

....  There  has  been  another  revolution  in  South  America — 
making  the  4588th  affair  of  the  sort  there. 

....  Pierre  Soule',  the  statesman  and  orator,  has  purchased  a 
ranch  in  Nicaragua  for  $50,000. 


THE  ALLIES  OF  DESPOTISM. 

A  few  weeks  since  the  anniversary  of  the  first  French  revolution 
was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  an  assembly  of  so- 
called  republicans,  natives  of  France  and  Germany  principally, 
but  by  no  means  representatives  of  those  great  countries.  One  of 
the  orators,  the  one  who  received  the  most  enthusiastic  applause, 
delivered  a  most  ferocious  harangue,  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  Jacobin  Club  in  its  palmiest  days.  He  eulogized  all 
that  was  atrocious  in  the  French  revolution,  slurring  all  that  was 
good  and  great  in  its  idea.  His  heroes  wero  Robespierre,  St.  Just, 
Danton,  Murat,  the  men  of  blood  whose  excesses  excite  horror 
and  execration  to  the  present  day.  He  went  in  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion more  prescriptive  and  sanguinary  than  the  first.  Expatiating 
on  Proudhommc's  idea,  that  "  property  is  theft,"  this  mild  gentle- 
man proposed  cutting  off  the  head  of  every  man  worth  a  dollar. 
As  this  would  involve  a  most  prodigious  carnage,  he  proposes  set- 
ting up  a  new"Mariane"  (guillotine),  to  work  by  steam.  The 
assembly  that  applauded  these  sentiments,  coupled  the  name  of 
Louis  Napoleon  with  such  epithets  as  "villain,"  "rogue,"  "ras- 
cal," "  thief,"  "  assassin,"  and  other  expressions  and  euphonious 
terms,  never  for  once  suspecting,  in  their  ferocious  stupidity,  that 
it  was  to  such  crazy  and  degraded  fanatics  as  themselves  that 
Louis  Napoleon  owes  his  present  position  and  power. 

The  vile  excesses  of  the  terrorists  of  '93  ruined  the  first  French 
revolution  and  the  hopes  of  liberty,  and  prepared  France  to  bow 
submissively  at  the  feet  of  one  great  man  because  he  had  the  pow- 
er and  the  will  to  crush  the  fatal  minority  of  butchers  that  had 
ruled  their  country  by  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  Again,  it  was 
the  dread  of  these  dangerous  enemies  of  society  that  gave  a  king 
instead  of  a  republic  to  France  in  1830.  Eighteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  whole  world  hailed  with  delight  and  sympathy 
the  dethronement  of  a  government  which  had  lapsed  into  the  old 
tyranny  of  the  elder  branch  of  tho  Bourbons,  these  ferocious  ter- 
rorists demanded  the  red  flag  of  revolution  and  carnage  in  the 
place  of  the  Hotel  de  Villo,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when 
Lamartine,  with  ten  thousand  muskets  levelled  at  his  heart,  refused 
to  accord  them  a  banner  which  had  been  "  only  trailed  in  the  blood 
of  Frenchmen  through  the  Champ  de  Mars,"  and  insisted  on  their 
accepting  the  tri-color  which  had  made  tho  tour  of  the  globe  in  a 
halo  of  glory.  But  they  rebelled  against  the  republic  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  and  were  only  put  down  by  a  terrible  effusion  of  blood. 
The  terror  inspired  by  the  movements  of  such  men,  undermining 
the  whole  social  fabric,  has  caused  Franco  to  accept  tho  despotism 
of  the  present  omperor,  with  its  restrictions  on  the  pres3,  its  inter- 
dictions of  liberty  of  speech  and  assemblage,  and  all  its  concomi- 
tant evib,  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  sway  of  tho  axe,  and  the 
wholesale  prostration  of  religion,  industry,  commerce,  agriculture 
and  art.  Yes — the  terrorists  of  '93  and  of  '56  are  the  best  allies 
that  despotism  has,  and,  though  small  in  numbers,  work  incalcu- 
lable mischief  to  tho  cause  of  freedom. 


SECRET  THOUGHTS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  that  "  if  men  could  read  each  other's 
feelings,  some  who  now  sit  so  friendly  at  tho  dinner-table,  would 
rise  up  in  horror  and  fly  from  each  other."  Yes,  and  if  every  man 
should  know  what  his  dearest  friend,  on«  who  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  him,  thought  and  said  of  him,  at  times,  in  his  absence, 
even  without  tho  intention  of  wronging  him,  or  without  a  diminu- 
tion of  respect  or  lovo  for  him,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
friendship  in  the  world.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  whole  truth  of  ourselves,  even  from  friendly  lips ; 
and  friendship,  like  love,  requires  a  blind  devotion,  like  that  which 
the  Hindoo  pays  to  his  idol.  Whatever  a  man  may  know  of  him- 
self, he  must  believe  that  to  his  chosen  friends  he  is  something 
very  near  approaching  to  perfection. 


Works  bt  Walter  March. — That  charming  work,  "  Shoe- 
pac  Recollections,"  by  Walter  March,  has  reached  a  third  edition, 
and  which  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The  author  has  reason  to  bo 
gratified  with  its  success  and  with  the  warm  encomiums  it  has  elic- 
ited. French  &  Co.,  of  this  city  have  in  press,  from  tho  same 
author,  a  novel  with  the  intriguant  title  of  "  Faca,  an  Army  Me- 
moir." It  presents  some  phases  of  American  lifo  never  beforo 
made  the  theme  of  the  romance  writer,  and  a  glance  at  the  proof 
sheets  has  excited  in  us  a  strong  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  volume. 


A  Bull. — A  distinguished  gentleman,  on  being  written  to  for 
his  autograph,  replied  by  letter  as  follows :  "  Sir,  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  request.  To  avoid  importunities, 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  when  asked  for  my  autograph  never  to  give 
it.  Your  obedient  servant,"  &c. — here  following  the  distinguished 
personage's  name  in  full.  Now  the  perpetrator  of  this  bull  was  not 
a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  an  honored  American  general. 


The  Coming  Volume. — We  have  some  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions now  in  course  of  preparation  for  Baliou's  Pictorial,  that  have 
ever  been  executed  in  this  country.  Vol.  XII.,  which  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  of  January,  it  is  resolved  shall  bo  unequalled 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Misquoting. — Deliberate  misquotation  is  one  of  the  common- 
est tilings  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  dentist  in  the  world  but 
who  is  ready  to  asseverate  upon  his  honor  that  Shakspoare  wrote  : 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  thanks  it  il 
To  have  a  toothless  child." 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The  gentleman  who  fed  his  pony  on  shavings,  and  whose  eco- 
nomical experiment  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  animal  in  the 
moment  of  triumphant  success,  was  no  more  fortunate  in  his  plans 
than  those  would-be  regulators  of  society,  who  would  have  men 
and  women  work  from  morning  till  midnight,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  year  after  year,  without  relaxation  or  amusement. 
Just  as  the  man  is  merged  in  the  machine,  and  learns  to  go  his 
rounds  like  a  horse  in  a  bark-mill,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  perversity  he 
dies.  Just  as  you  get  him  to  think  that  riding  and  fishing,  walk- 
ing and  fencing,  dancing,  attending  the  theatre  or  concert-room,  in 
moderation  even,  is  a  waste  of  time,  you  have  to  send  for  the  doctor, 
or  the  undertaker,  or  the  guardian  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Your 
model-worker  becomes  an  "  unpleasant  body,"  as  Mr.  Mantilini 
says,  on  your  hands.  The  fact  is,  that  human  nature  craves  re- 
laxation and  excitement — that  they  arc  the  breath  of  his  nostrils, 
the  blood  of  his  organization.  He  must  have  them.  If  you  never 
turn  out  your  horse  to  have  a  frolic  in  the  green  pasture,  he  will 
be  off  his  foot  and  feed.  The  quadruped  of  the  bark-mill,  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  is  good  for  nothing  on  the  road,  and 
bark-mills  are  not  favorable  to  equine  longevity.  As  a  people 
we  are  just  beginning  to  discover  these  simple  facts.  As  a  people 
we  have  been  overworking  ourselves  for  eight  or  nine  generations, 
and  the  system  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  physique  of  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day.  The  careworn  look  of  our  people  tells  the  sad 
story  at  a  glance.  We  do  not  give  ourselves  time  for  amusement 
— we  have  too  few  holidays — our  recreations  are  too  irregular,  too 
few  and  far  between.  We  stand  in  need  of  invigorating  sports 
and  plenty  of  healthy  amusements.  Wc  should  be  more  intel- 
lectual, even  if  we  devoted  less  time  and  thought  to  the  culture 
of  the  intellect.  We  should  be  more  many-sided — less  fanatical. 
We  should  enjoy  a  healthier  old  age.  Fortunately  there  are  a 
number  of  social  reformers  among  us  who  are  busy  in  the  genial 
mission  of  teaching  our  people  the  duty  and  economy  of  more  fre- 
quent relaxation,  men  satisfied  that  "all  work  and  no  play"  is  a 
short-sighted  maxim,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  We 
confidently  expect  that  the  next  generation  of  Yankees  will  have 
shorter  and  ruddier  faces  than  the  present,  and  approach  more 
nearly  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  than  those  we  see  about  us.  We 
have  hopes  that  in  time,  our  young  men  will  be  ashamed  of  carry- 
ing old  heads  upon  their  shoulders,  and  exhibiting  narrow  chests, 
spindle  shanks,  and  febrile  and  prococious  intellects. 


Very  True. — Franklin  said  "  a  newspaper  and  Bible  in  every 
house,  and  a  good  school  in  every  district,  are  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  virtue,  morality  and  civil  liberty." 


The  Reason. — "  Where  did  I  get  such  a  nose  as  this,  doctor  ?" 
asked  a  lady  of  Abernethy.  "  Out  of  the  decanter,  ma'am,"  was 
the  cool  reply. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kalloch,  Mr.  John  Barnard  to  Miss  Selina  G.  Lake- 
man ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  William  II.  Bates  to  Miss  Mary  Cobb;  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Edward  Stout  to  Miss  Isabella Gawler ;  by  Rev.  Mr  Stock- 
bridge,  Purser  Charles  W.  Abbot,  U  S.N.,  to  Miss  Annie  If.  Smith,  both  of 
W  arren,  K.  I. ;  by  Uev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Mr.  James  Dexter  Martin  to  Miss 
lanthc  Waterman. —  At  Charlestown,  by  i;ev.  Mr  Stowe.  Mr.  William  Gove, 
of  Windsor,  Me.,  to  Miss  Leonora  Manning. — At  Dorchester,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Mun- 
ger,  Dea.  Janics  Tollman  to  Miss  Catherine  B.  Turker. — At  Lynn,  by  Bev  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  James  Ashcroft  to  Mise  Sarah  K.  Cheever. — At  Salem,  by  BeT.Mr. 
Ellis,  Mr.  George  H.  Hovey  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Cottrell. — At  Stoneham,  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Oilman  0.  Barnes  to  Miss  Frances  Florence. — At  Con- 
curd,  Mr.  James  M.  Keep,  of  Selnia,  Ala.,  to  Miss  Joanna  N.  Beynolds. — At 
Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Allen,  Gardner  Barton,  Esq.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  K. 
Stanilord. — At  Lowell,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Edson  Mr.  Williuin  Davidson,  of  South 
Danvers,  to  Mis.-*  Martha  Li.  Stafford. — At  Chelmsford,  bv  Bev.  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Barrett,  of  Kock  Island,  111.,  to  Miss  M.  P.  Hunt. — At  New  Bed- 
ford, by  Kev.  Mr.  Craig,  Charles  T.  Bonney,  E>q.  toMiss  Mary  Lucretia  Gibbs. 
—  At  Paris,  Me.,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Butler,  lion.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Hainpden,  to 
Miss  Ellen  V.,  daughter  of  lion.  Stephen  Emery. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Col.  William  Boardman,  69;  Mr.  Windsor  Lord,  59;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dodd,  52;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Davis,  31 ;  Mr.  William  Hennessey,  50;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Joshua  ('lark,  28  —At  Roxbury,  Widow  Polly  Wis- 
well,  formerly  of  Newton,  78;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sturgis,  78. — At  Charlestown, 
Mrs.  Deborah  Adams,  formerly  of  Kingston,  79.— At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Julia  M. 
Simonds.— At  Medford,  Mr.  John  Emerson,  59. — At  Maiden,  Mr.  William 
Waitt,  80.— At  Newton,  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Dea.  Ezra  Fuller,  90.— 
At  Concord,  Mrs.  Frances  II.,  wife  of  Mr.  Silas  B.  Wilde,  27. — At  Beverly,  Mrs. 
Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Dea.  Washington  Eaton,  of  East  Wearc,  N.  II.,  69. — 
At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adams,  81.— At  Lynn,  Widow  Mary  Adama,  55; 
Mis*  Lydia  Ann  Goldsmith.  15. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Mary  Arlington,  41  ;  Widow 
Buth  C.  Perkins,  39;  Miss  Mary  Byrnes,  35. — At  South  Danvers,  Miss  Lydia 
H.  Floyd,  26.— At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Edward  Titcomb,  77;  Miss  Mary  Halo 
Green," 39.— At  Lowell.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hyde,  48.— At  Franklin,  Mrs.  Jemima, 
wife  of  Mr.  Luke  Daniels,  09.—  At  South  Dennis,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Nickerson, 
80.— At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Helen  Howland,  43 ;  Widow  Jane  Quonnell,  60.— 
At  Edgartown,  Mrs.  Sophronia  P..  wife  of  Capt.  Alex.  P.  Fisher,  40.— At  New 
Bedford,  Mrs.  Sarah  Macomber,  43;  Miss  Abby  A.  Sissou,  24. — At  Honolulu, 
S.  I.,  Mr.  Win.  F.  Studley,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Boston,  29. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  MOTHER'S  PLAINT. 

BY  MILDRED  MONTROSE. 

The  sweet  spring  speeds  o'er  the  lovely  earth, 

With  the  birds  and  the  early  flowers. 
And  the  warm,  soft  wind  C (HIM II  freighted  with 

The  perfume  of  southern  howers. 
And  the  hearts  of  nil  seem  light  and  gay. 

Mid  the  air  so  ralin  and  mild  ; 
But  laj  weary  thoughts  mam  faraway, 

For  thou  art  not  here,  my  ehild. 

I  wander  oft  in  the  dim  old  woods, 

And  I  find  in  its  sheltered  nock 
The  meek,  blue  violet  i>cering  forth, 

With  its  quiet,  lovely  look; 
And  I  think  how  oft  I  have  twined  for  the« 

A  wreath  of  those  blossoms  wild ; 
And  1  turn  to  gaze  on  thy  sunny  brow, 

But  thou  art  not  here,  my  ehild. 

0.  where  art  thou,  while  I'm  roaming  here, 

Lost  idol  of  my  heart  ? 
0,  why  is  it  thus  that  the  bitter  tear 

Amid  nature's  bloom  must  start? 
In  a  cold,  dark  gTave  they  have  laid  time  down, 

And  the  snow  uu  thy  breast  was  piled, 
And  I  wept,  as  1  kissed  thy  cold,  cold  lips— 

Thou  art  dead,  thou  art  dead,  my  child. 

I  know  that  my  heart  must  lonely  throb, 

As  the  spring-time  glideth  by, 
And  the  summer  tlowrrs  will  be  seen  by  me 

Through  the  veil  of  a  tear-dimmed  eye. 
But  0,  when  the  autumn  days  shall  come, 

With  their  sunshine  calm  and  mild. 
Mid  thy  withered  Howers  they'll  lay  mo  down — 

I  will  he  with  thee  then,  my  ehild. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 

THE  MERCHANT'S  ENTRY. 

A  TALE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

BY  BELL  BRAMBLE. 

Robert  Carsox  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old  but  im- 
poverished families  of  Virginia,  who  had  formerly  ranked  among 
its  opulent  tobacco  planters.  Early  in  life  he  had  emigrated  to 
New  Orleans,  the  then  Peru  of  the  South,  in  the  hope  of  making 
or  bettering  his  fortune,  and  whether  accidentally  or  by  intention, 
took  a  decided  step  toward  achieving  his  object  by  marrying  the 
youthful  heiress  of  a  respectably  circumstanced  Creole  family. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  every  one  when  told  that  Constance  de 
La  Croix  was  about  to  marry  the  gallant  young  Virginian,  as  she 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  iflneej  bride  of  her  father's  friend 
and  partner,  Mr.  Barret.  The  handsome  Virginian  carried  the 
day,  winning  the  fair  Creole,  who,  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
accompanied  him  to  his  family  home  in  Richmond,  where  the  only 
blossom  that  ever  gladdened  their  hearth  was  born,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  the  name  of  his  native  State. 

The  little  Virginia,  unlike  her  dark-eyed,  raven-tressed  mother, 
had  the  golden  hair,  violet  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  of  her 
father,  and  like  his,  the  fine  cut,  beautiful  mouth,  on  whose  firm 
curve  decision  of  purpose  was  more  legibly  stamped  than  on  the 
more  delicately  harmonious  features  of  her  beautiful  mother,  whose 
large  dreamy  eyes,  of  oriental  languor,  indicated  refinement  of 
temperament  more  than  energy. 

And  well  it  was  for  the  fair  tropical  blossom  that  hers  was  a 
strength  of  character  equal  to  reverses,  for  they  soon  loomed  up 
thick  ami  dark  in  her  young  life's  horizon. 

Robert  Carson  had  embarked  successfully  in  mercantile  specu- 
lations, entering  into  partnership  with  an  extensive  cotton  broker, 
Ilenry  Vincent.  But  the  fall  of  prices  in  the  cotton  market,  dur- 
ing a  few  successive  years,  added  to  the  dishonesty  of  his  partner, 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy,  llis  fair  and  fragile  wife,  unfitted  to 
bear  up  under  reverses,  was  soon  prostrated  by  the  rude  blast,  be- 
neath which  she  bent  her  fair  head  unresisting,  like  a  storm-stricken 
flower,  leaving  Virginia  to  cope  with  life  and  its  ills  alone. 

Alone,  indeid !  for  mortified  pride,  added  to  a  hope  to  retrieve 
his  losses,  determined  Mr.  Carson  on  removing  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
remaining  no  longer  in  New  Orleans,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
than  served  to  place  Virginia  with  a  distant  relative  of  her  mother, 
when  he  betook  him  to  the  promised  El  .Dorado  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. During  all  the  anxious  forebodings  that  fell  heavily  on  her 
young  heart,  Virginia  had  ever  one  constant,  unchanging  friend, 
in  the  young  Harry  Vincent,  the  son  of  her  father's  former 
partner. 

Like  most  of  the  native  sons  of  Louisiana,  slight  and  graceful, 
tall  and  symmetrically  formed,  his  fine  massive  brow  was  shaded 
with  wavy  raven  hair,  his  olive  hued,  handsome,  intelligent  face 
was  lit  with  dark  flashing  eyes,  beneath  which  was  lined  a  dusky 
semi-circle,  which  to  the  experienced  wouid  denote  a  slight  tinge 
of  his  Indian  ancestry,  through  whom,  three  generations  back,  his 
family  had  acquired  the  wealth,  since  squandered  in  the  specula- 
tions and  expensive  habits  of  his  father,  Mr.  Carson's  fraudulent, 
absconding  partner.  Though  Harry  Vincent's  features  were  well 
cut  and  regular,  still  the  dusky  olive  of  his  complexion  much  more 
closely  resembled  his  dark  yet  handsome  Indian  ancestress,  than 
did  his  father;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  not  experi- 
enced in  this  physiological  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  a  well  attested 
one,  that  where  all  resemblance  has  been  merged  and  lost  sight  of 
in  intermarriage  with  Europeun  nations,  some  distinctive  trait, 
either  in  color  or  feature,  will  again,  after  two  or  three  generations 
Jjaye  passed,  unmarked  by  either  characteristic,  reappear,  denot- 


ing, it  may  be,  almost  imperceptibly  yet  surely  to  the  experienced 
observer,  the  amalgamation  between  the  distinctive  races. 

Harry's  father,  Mr.  Carson's  former  partner,  was  tlic  son  of  a 
Well-connected  Northerner,  who,  emigrating  to  New  Orleans,  had 
married  a  very  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  Indian  girl,  said 
to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Cornwallis — at  all  events,  she 
had  been  educated  as  his  adopted  daughter,  in  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  and  had  come  to  New  Orleans,  with  her  wealthy  mother, 
on  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  a  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  then  stopping  at 
one  of  the  first  class  hotels  there.  The  beautiful  Undine  created 
quite  a  sensation  ;  very  fair,  with  coal  black  eyes  that  looked,  ac- 
cording to  Lady  Morgan,  "  as  if  set  in  with  dirty  ringers."  The 
accomplished  wild  flower  certainly  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  lordly 
protector  who  had  cultivated  the  sweet  wood  blossom. 

Her  son,  Ilenry  Vincent,  certainly  bore  no  manner  of  resem- 
blance to  his  dark-eyed,  graceful  mother,  having  the  chestnut  curls, 
Roman  nose  and  clear  azure  eyes  of  his  Northern  father.  While 
in  her  grandson,  the  young  Harry,  to  the  raven  hair  and  lambent 
eyes  of  the  tropics,  was  added  a  dusky  tinge,  slight,  yet  unmistak- 
able, of  his  descent  from  the  red  chieftains  of  the  forest.  This 
excited  no  remark,  being  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  even  among 
the  highest  classes,  to  cause  the  least  speculation. 

From  her  father,  who  had  ever  shown  a  marked  preference  for 
the  young  Vincent,  Virginia  had  never  heard  a  word  of  caution 
with  regard  to  her  intercourse  with  Harry,  who,  from  his  earliest 
boyhood,  had  been  a  constant  playmate  of  hers ;  ever  received 
with  the  pleased  caress  of  her  gentle  mother,  and  the  as  pleasant 
welcome  of  her  approving  father. 

In  Harry,  himself,  she  had  never  seen  a  single  fault  to  condemn, 
while  she  saw  everything  to  admire.  His  chivalric  courtesy  to  her 
mother,  his  deferential  manner  to  her  father,  his  unconstrained, 
poetical  language,  the  dark,  spirited  beauty  of  his  intelligent  face, 
his  graceful  bearing  and  proud  independence  of  character,  that 
from  the  time  of  his  return  from  Oakland  College,  where  he  had 
graduated  with  all  the  honors,  nobly  prompted  him  to  carve  his 
own  way  to  fortune,  being  himself  its  architect. 

One  there  was  who,  in  that  noble  struggle  for  independence,  felt 
a  sister's  holy  pride  and  anxiety  on  noting  the  lines  of  care  already 
traced  on  the  noble  brow  of  him  who,  through  all  change,  had  con- 
tinued unchangeably  the  same  to  her.  A  greater  calamity,  how- 
ever, than  all  the  past  awaited  her  now  in  the  black  scaled  letter 
that  bore  from  Rio  Janeiro  the  melancholy  account  of  her  father's 
death.  He  had  left  New  Orleans  a  bankrupt,  and  failing  in  his 
anticipations  of  retrieving  his  losses,  now  filled  a  suicide's  grave. 

Silently,  yet  fast  as  autumn  rain,  fell  the  orphan's  tears  upon 
the  sheet  that  told  of  her  father's  suicide  and  her  own  destitution. 
Whiie  sorrowing  in  her  young  heart's  desolation  over  her  bereave- 
ment, she  was  aroused  by  a  visit  from  her  mother's  early  admirer 
and  guardian,  Mr.  Barret. 

Kindly  taking  a  hand  of  the  fair  orphan  girl,  he  silently  drew  a 
chair  near  hers,  and  sat  down  to  offer  words  of  comfort,  but  anti- 
cipating him,  she  was  the  first  to  speak  : 

"  This  is  very  good — very  considerate,  to  come  to  see  ine  in  this 
lone  hour,  Mr.  Barret.  It  docs  me  good  ;  for  my  mother  told  mo 
you  would  be  my  friend,  as  she  said  you  had  been  hers." 

"And  did  Constance — your  mother,  I  mean — really  tell  you 
to  come  to  me  !  Poor  Constance  !  You  are  her  very  image,  at 
this  moment,  Virginia.  She  never  knew  how  I  loved — worshipped 
her.  I  had  been  her  father's  partner.  She  never  gave  me  a 
thought,  save  as  being  her  guardian;  while  I,  with  a  crushed  heart, 
noted  her  preference  for  your  father,  Robert  Carson.  On  marry- 
ing him,  she  went  on  a  visit  to  his  Virginian  home,  where  you 
were  born.  It  was  long  after  her  death  before  I  could  muster  up 
resolution  to  sec  her.  When  I  did,  she  brought  you  into  the  room, 
and  from  that  hour,  Virginia,  I  loved  you  for  her  sake.  As  you 
grew  up,  need  I  add  that  it  increased  for  your  own  !  She  or  you 
never  knew  it,  but  never  watched  miser  his  treasure  us  I  did  your 
sweet  spring-time,  from  budding,  girlish  beauty  to  graceful,  accom- 
plished womanhood.  You  are  now  alone,  unprotected,  with  match- 
less beauty,  and  impoverished.  Be  mine  !  I  oiler  you  riches,  not 
simply  to  make  you  independent,  but  as  the  illimitable  means  of 
doing  good.  Toil,  for  such  as  you,  Virginia,  with  scanty  and 
poor  fare,  will  soon  do  its  work  ;  your  beauty  will  fade,  your  health 
wear  away.  Do  not  despise  or  reject  my  love.  On  one  hand, 
view  yourself  as  you  are,  then  as  you  may  be.  See  the  present — 
beautiful,  poor,  suriounded  with  memories  of  a  brighter  past,  sur- 
rounded, too,  with  snares ;  while  on  the  other,  I  offer  you  wealth 
without  limit,  that  in  your  sweet  stewardship  might  be  the  means 
of  as  illimitable  good.  Not,  Virginia,  that  gold,  or  cquipuge,  or 
diamonds,  beyond  your  wildest  dreams,  could  bribe  you,  if  failed 
the  worship  of  an  honest  heart,  and  the  independence  of  all  obli- 
gation. Reflect,  ere  you  refuse.  I  offer  you  station,  wealth,  the 
power  of  doing  good.    Will  you  be  mine  ?" 

Slowly  and  sadly  were  the  young  girl's  tearful  eyes  raised  to  his, 
as  sho  answered  mournfully.  Chords  there  are  in  the  human 
heart,  strangely,  sweetly  musical,  but  which  are  only  reached  by 
accident, — chords  that  would  have  remained  mute  to  passionate 
and  earnest  appeals,  yet  respond,  giving  forth  their  melody  to  some 
slight  and  random  touch,  reverberating  long,  and  strong,  and  deep. 
The  pure,  sisterly  regard  of  Virginia's  heart  for  Harry  Vincent 
now  first  assumed  a  dilfercnt  form,  revealing  itself,  as  all  great 
truths  have  done,  by  chance.  She  thought  on  him — young,  gifted, 
toiling ;  his  form  rose  up  before  her  there,  in  his  graceful  beauty. 
Her  mind  was  made  op,  and  decided  forever: 

"  I  feel  grateful,  Mr.  Barret, — very  grateful,  but  you  must  not 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  toiling  for  independence.  The  references 
I  can  bring  from  former  teachers  will  procure  me  a  place  as  one  in 
a  school.  My  independence  is  now  my  all ;  do  not  ask  mo  to 
resign  it." 

Long  and  earnestly  the  merchant  pleaded ;  but  though  Harry 


bad  never  by  word  told  her  that  he  regarded  her  as  other  than  a 
sister,  still  did  his  slight,  graceful  form  rise  between  her  and  the 
man  who  would  have  made  her  the  wealthy  possessor  of  means 
whereby  she  might  have  placed  affluence  within  his  reach.  Mr. 
Barret  rose  to  go.  There  was  a  painful  pause,  broken  by  his 
faltering  voice : 

"  Virginia,  are  you  too  proud  to  accept  of  assistance  from  me? 
Do  not  refuse  me  this  slight  gratification — at  least,  do  not  make 
any  objection.  Whenever  I  can  serve  you,  come  and  let  me  know. 
You  know  where  to  find  me.    After  this,  I  may  not  come  here 

again." 

"  I  will  come  to  you,  Mr.  Barret,  as  to  a  dear,  valued  friend  ; 
nor  fail  to  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer,  if  I  need  it." 
"  Till  then,  farewell !" 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  went  to  the  door,  then  turned  ns  though 
hoping  yet  by  a  word  or  look  to  be  recalled.  But  her  arms  still 
rested  on  the  table,  on  which  her  head  was  oowed  down,  and  he 
felt  that  it  had  caused  her  a  pang  to  give  him  pain.  Again  pass- 
ing his  kerchief  across  his  eyes,  the  wealthy  merchant  left  the  door, 
and  went  away  sad,  and  lone,  forever. 

A  year  from  that  time,  the  merchant  sat  at  the  desk  in  his  pri- 
vate office,  when  a  clerk  asked  at  the  door  if  he  might  show  a  lady 
in,  who  asked  to  sec  him.  With  a  quick  bound  of  the  heart,  he 
divined  at  once  that  it  must  be  Virginia,  and  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative.   As  she  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Barret  started  from  his  seat. 

"Virginia,  where  have  you  been  1  How  I  have  thought  on  you 
in  all  this  time  !    Why  did  you  not  write,  to  relieve  my  anxiety  1" 

"  I  thought  it  best  not,  fearing  you  would  object  to  my  going  as 
a  teacher  in  a  school.  I  have  been  for  a  year  past  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  McShce  Seminary,  and  when  unoccupied  in  the 
school,  give  mu<ic  lessons,  in  Lafayette,  where  I  have  a  number  of 
pupils.  Nor  would  I  be  here  now,  hut  that  1  come  on  another's 
account.    You  can  serve  him.    Serve  us  both,  Mr.  Barret." 

"Serve  him?    Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Virginia  ?"  ' 

"Of  Harry  Vincent.  I  met  him  this  morning,  when  I  came  to 
town  to  purchase  music.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  that  your 
book-keeper,  Mr.  1'ost,  is  about  to  leave  you,  returning  to  Scot- 
land. Harry  would  be  made  happy  by  the  place.  I  did  not  tell 
him  that  I  would  come  to  you,  1  ting  afraid  he  would  disapprove 
of  it,  but  remembering  your  promise,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
give  the  place  to  him.  I  know  you  will  think  us  both  very  fool- 
ish, since  our  love  is  our  all.  Still,  we  will  make  it  sufficient  for 
us." 

Wiping  the  cold  dews  from  his  forehead,  the  opulent  merchant 
paced  the  floor ;  then  stopping,  his  lip  quivered  and  his  eye  was  dim, 
as  he  looked  on  the  beautiful  girl,  who  stood  so  calm  and  hap- 
py, in  her  poverty,  before  him.  She  had  come  to  ask  a  favor, 
yet  he  felt,  to  have  trusted  himself  with  another  look  at  her, 
would  have  made  him  the  suppliant.  He  turned  abruptly  and 
went  to  the  desk. 

"Would  Mr.  Vincent  accept  a  loan  from  me?  Perhaps  if  he 
had  other  plans,  I  could  aid  him,  Virginia." 

"I  know  Harry's  proud  spirit  too  well  to  dream  of  his  accept- 
ing a  loan  as  a  favor  obtained  through  my  intercession.  No ;  only 
give  him  Mr.  Post's  place,  when  he  calls  to  ask  for  it,  and  we  will 
both  be  so  happy  while  straggling  for  the  light  of  a  better  day." 

"  And  in  case  I  appoint  him  my  book-keeper,  what  are  your 
plans  for  yourself,  Virginia  ?" 

"  To  remain  at  the  school,  until  such  time  as  the  savings  from 
our  united  exertions  will  permit  us  to  think  of  being  married.  We 
are  young  and  hopeful,  and  if  you  give  Harry  the  situation,  we 
will  succeed,  since  we  both  economize  from  our  small  earnings, 
though  poor  Harry's  salary,  at  present,  is  very  small." 

The  merchant's  voice  was  husky,  but  the  brave,  honest  heart  in 
his  manly  breast  was  nerved  to  the  trial.  He  was  about  to  tear 
the  idol  worshipped  for  years  thence,  going  to  the  grave  lone  and 
unloved. 

"  Virginia,  you  are  too  high-minded  to  accept  a  favor  other  than 
Mr.  Vincent  would  approve.  I  give  Mr.  Post  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year;  I  will  add  live  hundrcd"to this  from  the  time  Mr.  Vin- 
cent takes  his  place  in  the  office."  He  then,  unlocking  the  desk, 
took  out  a  roll  of  notes,  counted  them,  and  placing  the  parcel  in 
the  young  girl's  hand,  said  in  a  faltering  voice  that  went  to  her 
heart:  "  Take  this,  my  child ;  it  is  one  thousand  dollars — half  a 
year's  salary  in  advance.  Now  quit  your  school.  The  place  is 
his;  only  be  married  to  him  before  he  comes  to  enter  on  his  duties 
as  my  book-keeper." 

Virginia  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  that  fell  on  the  hand  she 
raised  to  her  lips  told  her  gratitude.  He  drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  led  her  to  the  door,  where,  drawing  her  veil  over  her 
tear-wet  face,  she  entered  a  stage,  to  speed  to  Harry  on  her  joyful 
mission,  while  the  merchant  returned  to  his  private  office,  and 
locking  the  door,  sat  down  on  the  chair  she  had  occupied,  and  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  said :  "  I  should  have  more  com- 
mand of  my  feelings  than  this.  I  have  loved  her  from  her  very 
infancy.  I  never  dreamed  of  her  loving  another.  I  am  alone, 
now,  and  forever.  Of  what  use  arc  riches,  now  that  she  is  lost  to 
me !  Still,  I  can  help  to  make  her  happiuess.  And  Vineeut — I 
know  him  well;  a  noble  young  fellow.  God's  will  be  done!" 
Then  going  to  his  desk,  and  taking  out  his  private  account-book 
and  pencil,  he  added :  "  Since  I  only  could  have  prevailed  on  her 
pride  to  take  the  half  year's  salary  in  advance — which  I  mean 
shall  be  paid  him  in  full, — to  what  account  place  this  thousand 
dollars  >.    Let  me  sec — an  act  of  benevolence." 

And  so  he  wrote  it,  nnd  to  this  davit  remains  a  bright  memento 
of  a  noble  deed — that  merchant's  entry. 

Human  life  is  like  a  game  at  chess  ;  each  piece  holds  its  place 
upon  the  chess  board — king,  queen,  bishop,  and  pawn.  Death 
comes,  the  game  is  up,  and  all  are  thrown,  without  distinction,  pell 
mell  into  the  name  bag. — Talleyrand. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
There  were  $2700  taken  for  admission  to  the  grounds  of  the  late 

agricultural  fair  in  Worcester.  The  California  Chronicle  records 

the  arrival  of  1200  boxes  of  grapes  from  Lower  California,  by  the 
steamer  Sea  Bird,  and  remarks  that  that  portion  of  the  State  is 
rapidly  becoming-  one  of  the  best  grape-growing  countries  in  the 
world,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  in  a  few  years,  rival  the  southern 

portion  of  France  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  vines.  The 

citizens  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  have  voted  by  a  largo  majority  in  favor 

of  the  erection  of  waterworks  to  supply  that  city  with  water.  It 

is  stated  that  the  Cunard  Company  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  another  iron  steamship,  to  be  built  on  the  Clyde, 
and  called  the  Scotia.  It  is  to  be  larger  than  the  Persia,  ami  it  is 
thought  will  exceed  that  vessel  in  speed  as  much  as  that  fine  ves- 
sel exceeds  ordinary  ocean  steamships.  At  Lexington,  Ky., 

William  L.  Jones  has  received  a  verdict  of  $3000  damages  against 

William  P.  Hart,  for  whipping  him  while  bathing.  Oceans  of 

ink  and  reams  of  paper  have  been  expended  to  reform  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  man.  The  only  way  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, is  to  "  do  as  we  would  be  done  by."  The  art  of  distilling 

brandy  and  other  spirits  was  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1150.  They  learnt  it  of  the  Afri- 
can Moors,  who  had  it  from  the  Egyptians.  Several  of  the 

New  York  restaurants  have  recently  introduced  frogs  upon  their 
bills  of  fare.  What  next?  A  good  sized  rat,  splendidly  done  up, 
with  requisite  "  fixing,"  might  grace  a  table.  There's  no  end  to 
progress.  Nero  powdered  his  horse-fced  with  gold-dust — splendid 
mess  that  for  a  patrician  horse  !  But  such  kind  of  progressive 
days  have  long  gone  past — people  cook  their  gold-dust  in  a  differ- 
ent way  now,  and  horses  are  dwindled  down  to  plebeians.  It 

is  said  that  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  widows  in  the  small  village 

of  Cranbury,  below  Trenton,  N.J.  A  boy  by  the  name  of 

Sullivan,  about  16  years  of  age,  while  playing  around  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Coddington  Factory,  Newport,  R.  I.,  had  his  arm 
caught  in  the  machinery,  and  it  was  torn  from  the  body  ;  he  lived 
about  three  minutes.  Charlcstown,  Va.,  is  shortly  to  be  light- 
ed with  gas.  The  proprietors  of  Goat  Island  have  an  iron 

bridge  nearly  completed  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  wooden 
structure  connecting  Coat  Island  with  the  main  land  at  Niagara 
Palls.  There  are  five  spans,  or  arches,  supported  by  stone  piers. 
The  bridge  will  cost  some  $20,000,  atid  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  that  locality.  Whoever  sells  his  neighbor's  credit  at 

a  low  rate,  makes  a  market  for  others  to  buy  his  own  at  the  same 

price.  The  wife  of  a  merchant  tailor  of  Cincinnati  recently 

went  to  a  gambling  house  in  which  her  husband  had  lost  $1200, 
found  him  there  playing,  and  set  to  work  and  demolished  every- 
thing breakable  she  could  put  her  hands  on.  She  was  disguised 
in  male  attire.    Her  husband  took  her  home,  and  promised  to 

"  sin  no  more."  It  is  reported  that  Senator  Douglas  is  soon 

to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  Washington.  The  Councils  of 

Richmond  city  have  appropriated  54800  towards  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  James  River,  by  opening  a  channel  through 
Rockett's  bar,  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  large  vessels  into  the 

port  of  Richmond.  The  Charleston  Mercury  states  the  total 

cotton  crop  of  1855-'.r>6  at  3,656,362  bales.  A  gang  of  burg- 
lars, recently  arrested  in  Connecticut,  used  to  send  a  pcdler  ahead 
of  them,  selling  polishing  powders,  so  as  to  ascertain  who  had 
silver  plate  in  their  houses.  The  genius  of  crime  is  prolific  of 
"  dodges."  Daniel  Webster,  when  a  young  lawyer,  was  em- 
ployed in  a  case  for  which  he  received  a  fee  of  eighteen  dollars. 
Later  in  life  he  was  employed  in  a  similar  case  and  received  a  fee 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  though  he  used  the  same  brief  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  first  case. 


A  GOLDEN  ROMANCE. 

A  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Smythe  county,  Virginia,  went  to  Califor- 
nia when  the  gold  fever  first  broke  out,  and  worked  at  mining  two 
years  with  very  poor  luck.  Finally,  worn  out  with  fruitless  toil, 
he  threw  aside  the  pick  and  spade,  and  came  back  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened. To  lie  sure,  he  had  previously  bought  a  piece  of  land 
in  California,  but  he  never  gave  it  a  thought,  for  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  was  one  of  the  unlucky  ones,  and  was  destined 
to  dio  a  poor  man.  But  not  long  since  he  received  a  letter  which 
instantly  changed  his  prospects.  It  was  discovered  that  the  land 
he  had  purchased  abounded  in  the  precious  metal — "  gold,  yellow, 
glittering  gold  " — and  was  worth  to  him  at  the  very  least  three 
bundled  thousand  dollars.  Such  is  life!  Once  in  a  while  a  prize 
turns  up  in  a  lottery.    Alas  !  there  are  many  blanks  to  every  prize. 


A  Discovkky. — A  Glasgow  paper  states  that  a  certain  kind  of 
rock,  found  somewhere  in  Scotland,  after  being  crushed  by  some 
kind  of  machine,  and  going  through  some  kind  of  chemical  pro- 
cess, may  be  converted  into  paper.  On  this,  perhaps,  some  divine 
will  write  his  lucubrations,  and  thus  we  shall  have  Shakspeare's 
idea  realized — "sermons  iu  stones." 


Origin  of  the  Rose. — The  fanciful  origin  of  the  rose,  as  given 
by  Maundeville,  is,  that  slander  had  brought  a  fair  maiden  of  Beth- 
lehem to  the  stake,  and  that  at  her  prayer,  Heaven  quenched  the 
fire,  and  turned  all  the  brands  into  rose-trees,  bearing  white  and 
red  roses,  the  first  "  that  ever  ony  man  saughe." 


Binding. — All  sorts  of  binding,  magazines,  pamphlets,  news- 
papers, music  (old  books  entirely  renewal),  done  promptly,  and  at 
the  lowest  prices,  at  this  office.  The  "  Flag  "  and  "  Pictorial " 
firmly  and  beautifully  bound  for  preservation. 


Marimage. — Hymen  is  the  oculist  that  opens  the  eyes  of  Love 
who  is  represented  blind.    He  docs  an  extensive  business. 


lllcnjsibe  ©atljcrings. 

4807  dogs  were  killed  in  New  York  during  the  past  summer. 

The  Presbyterian  Herald,  published  in  Louisville,  has  entered 
upon  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  publication. 

Ashes,  which  in  themselves  are  sterile,  fertilize  the  land  they 
are  cast  on. 

The  healthiest  children  are  those  born  in  January,  February  and 
March. 

A  three-wheeled  phseton  is  now  in  use  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
is  said  to  work  well. 

A  couple  were  married  in  the  cars  on  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  recently.    This  is  beginning  life  at  railroad  speed. 

J.  H.  Green,  the  reformed  gambler,  is  building  at  Jacksonville 
one  of  the  best  saw  and  planing  mills  in  Northern  Iowa. 

There  are  said  to  be  3000  grogshops  in  Cincinnati.  Not  one  of 
them  pays  license. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  patent  ever  granted  to  a  citizen  of  Arkan- 
sas, has  just  been  granted  to  James  B.  Miles  of  Chicot,  in  tbat 
State,  for  an  improvement  in  cotton  gins. 

The  Hartford  Press  says  that  a  handsome  goblet  has  been  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  Charter  Oak,  which  was  to  have  been  present- 
ed to  Mr.  Peabody  at  the  banquet  to  be  given  him  in  this  city. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  states  that  Hon.  Lewis  C.  Levin,  for- 
merly a  member  of  Congress  from  their  1st  district,  is  deranged, 
and  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insane  Hospital. 

Thomas  Kennedv  was  choked  to  death  in  Troy,  while  eating 
his  dinner,  recently,  by  a  large  piece  of  corned  beef  and  potato 
sticking  in  his  throat. 

Dr.  Jewett,  the  well  known  temperance  lecturer,  has  settled  upon 
a  farm  near  St.  Paul,  where  he  proposes  to  quietly  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days. 

The  Churchman,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  paper,  comes  out  in 
favor  of  dancing,  as  "  an  innocent  recreation,  and  as  healthful  as 
it  is  graceful." 

There  is  said  to  be  a  congregation  in  Northampton,  Va.,  com- 
posed entirely  of  females.  They  have  at  the  present  time  twenty- 
two  members,  and  their  numbers  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  citizens  of  Providence  nre  discussing  a  project  to  introduce 
a  supply  of  pure  water  from  Ten  Mile  River  for  the  use  of  the 
city.    A  committee  estimate  the  cost  at  $600,275. 

Mrs.  Bcntly  walked  for  forty  hours  in  succession  in  Chicago, 
hut  she  was  so  prostrated  by  fatigue  that  her  recovery  is  doubtful. 
It  was  a  foolish  act.  "  Women  are  not,  in  their  best  natures, 
strong." 

Stamped  postage  envelopes  have  been  in  use  in  the  United 
States  about  three  years,  and  two  years  still  remain  under  the  con- 
tract by  which  they  arc  made.  The  demand  by  the  government 
now  reaches  32,000,000  or  33,000,000  envelopes  per  annum. 

Signor  Pcrelli,  so  favorably  known  and  appreciated  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  just  returned  from  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone  to  per- 
fect the  arrangements  necessary  for  bringing  out  the  Italian  opera 
which  he  is  at  present  busily  engaged  in  writing. 

At  a  revival  at  McGee's  meeting  house,  Sampson  County,  N.  O, 
recently,  a  lady  joined  in  a  prayer  offered  up.  When  the  congre- 
gation arose,  she  was  discovered  remaining  on  her  knees  with  her 
hands  clenched  to  the  back  of  her  seat,  and  on  examination  was 
found  to  be  entirely  dead. 

In  England,  according  to  a  return  recently  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  issued,  during  the  ten  years  ending  April,  1856, 
the  large  number  of  187,124,000  stamped  postage  envelopes. 
Their  introduction  into  general  use  in  the  United  States,  was  very 
gradual,  very  few  being  used  at  the  outset. 

From  Mexico  we  learn  that  immense  placers  of  pure  gold  have 
been  discovered  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Gurrero. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  sulphur  beds  which  exist  at  and  around 
the  volcano  of  Popocatapetl,  and  which  are  said  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble. 

The  Mormons  are  making  numerous  converts  in  Great  Britain 
by  exaggerated  pictures  of  life  in  Utah.  They  now  teach  openly 
their  doctrine  of  polygamy,  but  it  seems  no  impediment  to  acces- 
sions even  from  the  gentler  sex.  The  annual  emigration  of  con- 
verts is  computed  as  high  as  8000. 

Lucy  Stone  Blaekwcll,  in  a  recent  speech,  insisted  that  the  elec- 
tion of  women,  as  well  as  men,  to  Congress,  would  improve  the 
character  of  that  body.  An  exchange  suspects  that  the  habit  of 
"  pairing  off"  would,  in  that  event,  be  even  more  common  than  it 
is  now. 

The  London  Times  was  established  in  1785,  by  John  Walter, 
and  inherited  by  his  son,  now  a  member  of  Parliament.  It  is  val- 
ued at  $3,750,000.  Its  principal  editor  has  an  annual  salary  of 
$25,000,  and  its  Paris  correspondent  $10,000.  Its  advertisements, 
it  is  estimated,  yield  it  $3,000,000  a  year,  one  firm  alone  paying 
$150,000  a  year. 

"  A  good  finding  "  is  noticed  in  the  Melbourne  Argus.  A  party 
of  three  miners  working  on  the  Black  Creek,  at  Tarradalc,  at  a 
depth  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  surface,  came  upon  a  solid 
lump  of  gold,  weighing  54  lbs.,  with  about  80  ounces  of  smaller 
nuggets  in  close  proximity.  The  total  value  taken  from  the  claim 
was  a  little  under  £3000. 

There  arc  said  to  be  in  London  one  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  who  never  attend  public  worship  ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  habitual  drunkards;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand living  in  open  profligacy;  twenty  thousand  professed  beg- 
gars ;  ten  thousand  gamblers  ;  thirty  thousand  destitute  children  ; 
five  thousand  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

Prof.  Loomis,  in  the  preface  to  his  recent  work  on  astronomy, 
states  that  "  it  is  but  twenty-five  years  since  the  first  telescope,  ex- 
ceeding those  of  a  portable  size,  was  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Now  we  have  one  telescope  that  acknowledges  no  supe- 
rior, and  several  that  would  be  esteemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  finest  observatories  in  Europe." 

The  half  yearly  returns  of  the  poor-law  hoard  communicate  the 
information  that,  in  England  and  Wales,  during  six  months,  the 
sum  of  £2,097,655  had  to  be  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or,  at 
this  rate,  considerably  more  than  four  millions  per  annum.  If 
England  is  called  the  richest  country,  it  must  also  be  called  the 
poorest,  for  where  is  the  nation  that  needs  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment of  more  than  four  millions  a  year  for  its  paupers  ? 

Near  the  Devil's  Bridge,  Cardiganshire,  Scotland,  there  lives  a 
remarkably  hale  old  man  in  his  108th  year.  He  is  quite  upright, 
stands  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  has  complete  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  Notwithstanding  his  great  uge,  this  venerable  old  gen- 
tleman frequently  inarches  ucross  some  of  the  smaller  mountains 
of  the  Plinlimnon  range,  to  meet  the  Hereford  mail,  which  passes 
along  the  road,  within  three  miles  of  his  residence,  and  sometimes 
lends  a  hand  in  changing  the  horses  at  the  first  stage  from  Abery- 
stwith. 


.foreign  Items. 


Mozart's  Requiem  has  just  been  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  first  time,  under  the  direction  of  Schubert. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  in  door  and  out  door  relief  of  pau- 
pers in  England  in  the  half-year  ending  Lady-day,  in  1856,  was 
£2,098,656. 

A  gigantic  organ  has  just  been  built  hyMcrklin,  Schultz  ft  Co., 
Brussels,  for  the  cathedral  in  Mureia,  Spain.  It  contains  04 
stops,  4  manuals,  and  two  octaves  of  pedals. 

The  music-publisher  Andre,  of  Offenbach,  has  just  put  forth  a 
composition  of  Mozart  which  has  never  yet  been  published.  It 
was  composed  in  the  year  1777,  and  its  titlo  is  Litania  dc  venera- 
bili  Altaris. 

Thiers,  in  his  magnificent  account  of  tho  Moscow  expedition, 
adduces  conclusive  proof  that  the  burning  of  the  Russian  city  was 
the  work  of  the  Russian  governor  Kostopchin  exclusively — a 
scheme  of  "  barbarous  patriotism  and  savage  grandeur." 

In  England  of  late  the  worst  crimes  arc  not  committed  by  pro- 
fessed criminals,  not  by  the  criminal  class,  but  by  those  who  walk 
abroad  in  the  light  of  day,  and  move  about  freely  in  society,  like 
any  other  members  of  it. 

At  the  Swiss  music-festival  this  year,  among  other  works  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah,  and  a  Beethoven  symphony  were  given  by  700 
performers.  3000  people,  musicians  and  guests,  partook  of  a 
princely  banquet  at  the  superb  villa  Bartholony. 

Thd  first  Russian  newspaper  was  published  in  1703,  and  Peter 
the  ( ireat  was  its  senior  editor.  The  imperial  autocrat  not  only 
took  part  personally  in  its  editorial  composition,  but  in  correcting 
proofs,  as  appears  from  sheets  still  in  existence,  on  which  arc  marks 
and  alterations  in  his  own  hand. 


5anu3  of  (Sou). 


....  In  contemplation  of  created  things  by  steps  we  ascend  to 
God. — Milton. 

....  The  hatred  of  those  who  are  the  most  nearly  connected,  is 
the  most  inveterate. — Tacitus. 

....  Every  error  of  the  mind  is  the  more  conspicuous,  and  cul- 
pable, in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  person  who  commits  it. — 

Juvenal. 

....  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider. — Bacon. 

....  The  reputation  of  a  man  is  like  his  shadow — gigantic  when 
it  precedes  him,  and  pigmy  in  its  proportions  when  it  follows. — 
Talleyrand. 

....  Thinkers  are  scarce  as  gold  :  but  he,  whose  thoughts  cm- 
brace  all  his  subject,  pursues  it  uninterrupted  and  fearless  of  con- 
sequences, is  a  diamond  of  enormous  size. — Lavater. 

....  Our  welcome  of  a  stranger  depends  upon  the  name  he  bears 
— upon  the  coat  he  wears  :  our  farewell  upon  the  spirit  he  has  dis- 
played in  the  interview. — Talleyrand. 

.  .  It  is  the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal 
their  indigence  from  the  rest.  They  support  themselves  by  tem- 
porary expedients,  and  every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  to-mor- 
row.— Johnson. 

....  We  ought  not  to  be  over-anxious  to  encourage  innovation, 
in  eases  of  doubtful  improvement,  for  an  old  system  must  ever  have 
two  advantages  over  a  new  one ;  it  is  established  and  it  is  under- 
stood.—  Culton. 


jJoker's  Budget. 

To  make  a  girl  love  you,  coax  her  to  love  somebody  else.  If 
there  be  anything  that  woman  relishes,  it  is  to  be  contrary. 

If  five  and  a  half  yards  make  a  perch  bow  many  will  make  a 
trout  ?  If  two  hogsheads  make  a  pipe,  how  many  will  make  si 
cigar  ? 

An  affected  singer  at  one  of  our  theatres,  the  other  night,  was 
told  by  a  wag  in  the  gallery  "  to  come  out  from  behind  his  noso 
and  sing  like  other  people." 

An  Illinois  editor,  speaking  of  a  rogue  who  lives  in  his  vicinity, 
says :  "  The  rascal  has  broken  every  bank,  and  jail,  and  Sabbath, 
wo  have  had  in  this  county  for  the  last  five  years." 

A  belligerent  wight  threatened  to  kick  a  dry  character  who  had 
offended  him.  "  If  you  undertake  it,"  answered  the  challenged, 
"you  will  find  yourself  a  man  more  s/iimicd  (trjainst  than  shinning." 

Colonel  B  ,  who  was  very  fat,  l>cing  accosted  by  a  man  to 

whom  he  owed  money,  with  a  "  how  d'ye  do  !"  answered,  "  Pretty 
well,  I  thank  you  ;  you  find  I  hold  my  own."  "  Yes,  sir,"  re- 
joined the  man,  "  and  mine  too,  to  my  sorrow." 

A  barber  in  London,  to  attract  custom,  had  on  his  sign  a  pic- 
ture of  Absalom  suspended  by  his  hair  from  tho  boughs  of  an  oak, 
and  underneath,  these  lines :  "  O,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  sou,  had 
you  but  worn  a  periwig,  you'd  never  been  undone.'* 

An  advocate  before  the  Southport  lusnch  of  magistrates,  the 
other  day,  said  he  had  two  witnesses  in  court  in  support  of  tho 
cause  of  his  client,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  speak  the  truth,  for 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of communicating  irith  t'lrm!" 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  SPANISH  GIPSY. 

This  beautiful  engraving  represents  a  Spanish  gipsy  girl,  pois- 
ing a  water-jar  in  her  hands.  In  the  distance  another  girl,  with  a 
similar  jar  balanced  on  her  head,  is  conversing  with  a  lad  of  the 
tribe  mounted  on  a  donkey.  The  Moorish  ruins,  with  the  horse- 
shoe arch  and  trailing  vines,  forms  an  appropriate  background  to 
the  figure  in  front.  The  artist  has  felicitously  hit  the  true  Bohemian 
type  in  the  dark  complexion,  raven  hair,  lustrous  eyes,  artful 
smile,  pearly  teeth  und  graceful  figure  of  the  Gitana.  All  writers 
agree  in  commendation  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  young  fe- 
male gipsies,  a  beauty,  however,  which  is  exceedingly  fragile,  and 
evanescent  as  the  bloom  of  the  flower.  The  exposure  of  their 
homeless  and  wandering  lives  soon  ruins  the  charms  of  the  young 
girls,  and  they  become  hideous  hags  at  thirty,  or  even  younger. 
The  gipsies  are  the  most  singular  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  peculiar  habits, 
manners  and  modes  of  existence,  presents  an  interesting  phenom- 
enon. These  vagabonds  stand  peculiar  and  aloof  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  they  alone  arc  free  and  independent  in  the  midst  of 
absolutism  and  serfdom.  There  is  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"  Gipsies  and  their  Ways  "  in  the  October  number  of  Putnam's 
Magazine,  worth  reading,  if  only  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  style, 
and  embodying  a  number  of  facts 
relating  to  this  singular  race.  The 
writer  gives  the  various  names  un- 
der which  gipsies  are  known  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  England,  Gipsies  ;  Scot- 
land, Tinkers  or  Caird  ;  France, 
Bohemian,  Egyptian  ;  Portugal, 
Cygana;  Spain,  Gitanos  ;  Germa- 
ny, Zingcuner;  Sweden,  Spaik- 
ng;  Holland,  Heiden  ;  Denmark, 
Tartars;  Italy,  Zingari ;  Hungary, 
Tzygani  and  Pharao  Nepols  ( Pha- 
raoh's people) ;  Kussia,  Tsingans; 
and  Turkey  and  Syria,  Chingana. 
In  Persia  they  are  termed  Kauli, 
that  is,  inhabitants  of  Kabul,  Sa- 
ri, or  Smiths  and  Karachi  ;  while 
in  Hindustan  they  are  known  as 
Nath  and  Kanjar.  They  term 
themselves  Koma,  and  their  lan- 
guage Romany.  The  following  is 
the  number  of  gipsies  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  :  Europe,  900,000 ; 
Africa,  400,000;  India,  1,500,000; 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  2,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  4,800,000.  "The 
gipsy  physiognomy,"  says  Put- 
nam, "  when  once  seen,  can  never 
be  forgotten.  The  males  are 
slightly  above  the  medium  size, 
well  developed  and  nervous.  Their 
bronze  complexion,  teeth  as  white 
as  ivory,  and  long,  crisped  locks  of 
jetty  blackness,  impart  a  singularly 
wild  and  ferocious  aspect  to  forms 
resembling,  in  many  respects,  those 
of  Hottentots  and  Catt'res.  They 
have  an  aspect  of  melancholy  min- 
gled with  pride  and  cunning,  and 
the  expressive  gestures  which  char- 
acterize their  conversation,  impart 
a  lively  interest  to  these  pictur- 
esque vagabonds.  The  females 
are  not  wanting  in  the  browned, 
ruddy  cheeks  and  swelling  bosoms, 
so  associated  with  gipsy  charms. 
A  rich,  olive  complexion,  with  red 
lips,  and  a  just  proportion  of  the 
limbs,  imparts  to  them  even  some- 
thing more  exquisite  than  the 
splendid  outlines  and  delicious 
tints  of  Circassian  beauty.  The 
eye  is,  however,  the  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  race,  and  would  dis- 
tinguish the  gipsy  in  whatever 
color,  costume  or  character  she 
might  appear.  It  is  not  the  small, 
luxurious  eye  of  the  Jewess,  the 
oblong  eye  indispensable  to  the 
Chinese  beauty,  nor  the  soft,  al- 
mond eye  of  the  Egyptian,  but 
something  unique  and  peculiar. 
It  is  vivid,  lustrous  or  liquid,  ac- 
cording to  the  thought  which 
seeks  for  utterance.  Now,  it  has 
u  wild  and  staring  expression,  and 
then,  in  moments  of  repose,  a 
filmv,  phosphorescent  haze  will 
gather  over  it,  through  which  one 
looks  into  the  depths  below,  as  he 
does  upon  the  stars  of  heaven, 
half  obscured  by  the  last  ethereal 
rays  of  a  flashing  sunset.  He  has 
a  conception  of  gipsy  beauty,  with- 
out beholding  it,  who  has  seen  the 
fair  damsels  of  Cyprus,  where 
once  stood  the  hundred  Paphian 
altars,  burning  incense  to  Venus  ; 

or  watched,  on  the  islands  of  the  JEgean,  or  in  the  shady  villages 
of  Aiia  Minor,  the  timid  daughters  of  Grecian  blood,  collected 
around  some  gushing  fountain,  or  bearing  away  its  crystal  wreath 
u  graceful  vases,  as  in  the  days  of  old  : 

1 A  jripsy  maiden's  sparkling  ere 
Has  pierced  my  bosom's  core — 
A  feat  no  eye  beneath  the  sky 
Could  e'er  effect  before.' 

I  have  often  seen  l>oys  among  the  gipsies  as  beautiful  as  Astyanax, 
and  young  females  whose  forms  Phidias  would  have  chosen  for 
models.  Now  and  then,  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  or  in  the 
wilds  of  Bulgaria,  I  used  suddenly  to  come  upon  groups  of  these 
mvsterious  wanderers,  which  stood  before  me  like  living  tableaux 
from  the  pastoral  age  and  country  of  Agamemnon.  Their  man- 
ner of  life,  tarn  feu  el  lieu,  is,  however,  highly  unfavorable  for  the 
retention  of  beauty  ;  manhood  is  apt  to  assume  a  sinister  and  fe- 
rocious aspect,  and  females,  made  wives  at  twelve,  generally  be- 
come ugly  and  forbidding  at  twenty.  With  the  latter,  the  change 
is  as  great  as  if  the  Graces  had  been  metamorphosed  into  Harpies, 
or  the  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Nox.  It  takes  an  angel  to  make 
a  demon.  The  dress  of  the  gipsies  is  in  keeping  with  their  no- 
madic tendencies.  They  occasionally  dress  somewhat  like  those 
with  whom  they  live ;  but  they  are  generally  too  proud,  as  well  as 


too  indolent,  to  deck  themselves  with  a  foreign  garb,  and  adhere 
to  the  national  costume  descended  from  their  forefathers.  This 
consists  of  ragged  breeches  and  torn  shirt,  which,  although  their 
antiquity  is  obvious  when  put  on,  ure  never  removed,  for  want  of 
a  change,  until  they  fall  from  their  body  of  their  own  accord,  in  a 
state  of  complete  dilapidation.  The  children  are  brought  up  in  the 
true  Calmuc  style,  being  allowed  to  run  naked  until  the  ago  of  six 
or  eight  years,  when  they  assume  the  garb  of  their  ciders.  The 
wind  cannot  blow  off  his  hat  who  has  none,  and  shoes  are  trouble- 
some appliances  among  people  whose  manner  of  life  ond  general 
economy  are  those  of  vagrants  and  beggars.  In  warm  weather, 
they  uniformly  go  barefoot,  except  when  parading  a  pair  of  yellow 
boots  and  spurs  which  have  fallen  into  their  possession  by  theft  or 
some  accident  of  fortune,  and  contrast  ludicrously  with  a  pair  of 
breeches  wanting  in  the  ampler  parts.  In  winter,  they  envelope 
their  feet  in  bundles  of  rags,  or,  as  in  Wallachia,  wear  coarse 
woolen  stockings,  knit  by  females  upon  huge  wooden  needles.  The 
women  neither  spin  nor  weave,  neither  sew  nor  wash,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  of  them  that  they  are  clothed  like  unto  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  They  are  even  more  picturesque  in  the  matter  of  dress 
than  the  males.  In  Wallachia,  1  have  seen  numberless  instances 
where  the  entire  female  attire  consisted  of  a  large  piece  of  linen 
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thrown  over  the  head  and  round  the  body,  the  solution  ot  whose 
continuity  revealed  here  and  there  large  portions  of  the  cutaneous 
integument  supplied  by  nature,  and  well  darkened  by  exposure. 
These  Wallachian  gipsies  have  also  a  dash  of  Bloomensm ;  for,  in 
case  their  own  wretched  garments  give  out,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
draw  on  those  of  their  male  companions,  should  the  latter  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  any  unmentionable  articles  of  dress  to  spare. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  ornaments,  and  often  wear  strings  of 
jingling  piastres,  or  other  small  coins,  around  the  head  and  neck. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  gold  ducats  dangling  upon  the  naked 
breasts  of  these  half-dressed  barbarians.  The  gipsies  are  not,  how- 
ever, totally  indifferent  as  to  dress.  In  Spain,  they  occasionally 
assume  a  guy  attire.  The  red  cap  is  there  indispensable,  but  other- 
wise green  is  the  favorite  color,  as  among  the  Turks.  In  Hungary, 
they  have  the  greatest  penchant  for  acquiring,  by  theft  or  otherwise, 
the  cast-off  clothes  of  distinguished  personages,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  behold  one  of  those  idle  vagabonds  pom- 
pously parading  a  laced  coat  with  silver  buttons,  while  his  head 
and  feet  are  naked."  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  from 
which  we  have  made  the  above  extract,  for  a  very  readable  sketch 
of  gipsy  life  und  manners,  while  the  romance  of  gipsy  life  is  ad- 
mirably depicted  in  Borrow's  entertaining  and  instructive  books, 
the  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  the  "  L'Aveugro,  etc. 


GREEN  VELVET  AND  BLUE  SATIN. 
Sometimes  things  did  not  go  on  quite  so  smoothly,  however,  at 
Malmaison,  when  any  of  the  Bonaparte  family  visited  Josephine, 
for  a  most  cordial  hatred  seems  to  have  existed  between  her  and 
the  ladies  of  the  imperial  family,  partaking  somewhat  of  female 
rivalry  and  jealousy. 

One  evening  in  particular— when  the  bcautifnl  Pauline  was  to 
be  formally  presented  to  Josephine,  on  her  marriage  with  the 
Prince  Borghese — must  be  noted  in  the  annals  of  Malmaison. 
Pauline,  clever,  witty,  and  most  lovely,  had  accepted  the  hand  of 
the  Borghese,  almost  a  fool  in  intellect,  solely  on  account  of  his 
money  and  his  title.  Sacrificing  her  heart  to  her  ambition,  she 
determined  to  make  the  first  use  of  her  new  honors  by  endeavor 
ing  to  humiliate  poor  Josephine ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
admirable  resolution,  announced  her  intention  of  visiting  her  on  a 
certain  evening  shortly  after  her  marriage.  Days  were  passed  in 
preparing  the  splendid  toilette  which  was  to  crush  her  sister-in-law. 
At  length  the  memorable  evening  arrived.  Josephine,  fully  aware 
of  the  intention  of  Pauline,  took  her  own  measures  accordingly. 
She  arranged  herself  for  this  trying  ordeal,  of  a  graceful  against  a 
beautiful  woman,  with  consummate  tact  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  peculiar  style  of  dress  well  calculated  to  display  her  fault- 
less shape,  which  she  has  almost 
immortalized.  She  wore  a  white 
muslin  dress,  edged  and  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  border  of  gold ;  the 
short  sleeves,  which  displayed  a 
finely-turned  arm,  were  looped  up 
at  the  shoulder  by  large  cameos, 
an  enamelled  serpent  encircled  her 
throat,  on  her  head  was  a  kind  of 
diadem  formed  of  camcoa  and 
enamel,  confining  her  hair  some- 
what in  the  style  of  the  antique 
busts  of  the  liomun  empresses. 
She  looked  so  extremely  graceful 
and  classical  in  this  attire,  that 
when  Napoleon  entered  the  saloon 
he  was  delighted,  and  saluted  her 
with  a  kiss  on  the  shoulder — a 
somewhat  bourgeois  caress,  by  the 
way.  On  his  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  care  with  which  she 
was  dressed,  she  reminded  him  of 
the  expected  visit  of  Pauline.  Tho 
evening  wore  on,  and  yet  the  prin- 
cess did  not  arrive.  Napoleon, 
having  remained  beyond  his  usual 
time,  retired  at  last  to  his  cabinet- 
Shortly  afterwards  the  princess 
made  her  appearance,  looking 
transcendently  lovely.  But  on  this 
occasion  she  had  not  trusted  to  the 
charms  of  unadorned  beauty,  as 
she  literally  was  resplendent  with 
jewels.  Her  dress,  composed  of 
green  velvet,  was  embroidered  in 
the  front  with  musses  of  diamonds, 
her  arms,  her  neck,  her  head  were 
also  encircled  with  splendid  jewels. 
As  she  advanced  across  the  room 
towards  Josephine,  who,  as  the 
wife  of  the  First  Consul,  did  not 
rise  until  she  approached,  Pauline 
gazed  around  full  of  pride  and 
gratified  vanity,  conscious  of  the 
effect  created  by  her  beauty,  her 
youth,  and  dazzling  splendor. 

The  salutations  were  cold  be- 
tween the  rival  Indies.  Pauline 
seated  herself,  and  to  break  the 
stiffness  of  tho  reception,  began 
conversing  in  a  low  voice  with 
Madame  Junot,  who  was  placed 
near  her. 

"  Well,  Louise,  how  do  I  look 
to-night  ?  What  do  you  think  of 
the  Borghese  jewels  ?" 

"Think  1  whv  they  are  wonder- 
ful— actually  ebluuisMnts,"  return- 
ed Madame  Junot. 

"  But  do  you  really,  now — flat- 
tery apart — think  this  dress  be- 
comes me?" 

"  Vain  Paulino  !  why,  you  knew 
perfectly  before  asking  mo  that 
question  you  never  looked  better 
in  your  whole  life." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  vanity 
that  makes  mc  ask  you  so  particu- 
larly," replied  Pauline  ;  "  but  it  is 
because  I  want  to  astonish  Ma- 
dame Bonaparte,  and  you  know  I 
have  spared  no  pains  to  mortify 
her  by  this  display  of  my  now 
jewels.  Yet  how  elegantly  she 
looks  in  that  simple  India  muslin 
dress,  with  those  cameos,  too,  like 
a  Grecian  statue ;  she  certainly 
does  understand  to  perfection  the 
style  that  suits  her.  That  white 
dress  contrasts  so  well,  too,  with 
the  bine  satin  of  the  furniture — it 
is  perfect.  Good  heavens!  what  shall  I  do?"  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, in  an  agonized  whisper,  and  turned  quite  pale. 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  can  be  the  matter  ?"  asked  Madame  Junot, 
quite  alarmed. 

"  O,  Louise,  why  did  you  not  tell  me?  How  cruel  not  to  re- 
mind me !  To  let  me  come  here  in  this  room  dressed  in  green  vel- 
vet, when  the  furniture  is  blue  satin  !  O,  this  is  too  much  !  I  shall 
never  forgive  you  !  How  dreadful  I  must  look  by  the  side  of 
Josephine  1  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  I  must  go  away  at 
once." 

Pauline  was  conquered.  Elegance  had  won  the  day  even 
against  beauty.  She  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  Josephine,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  consoling  herself  a  little  in  her  retreat  by 
displaying  her  jewels  before  the  whole  establishment  assembled  to 
do  her  honor.  She  passed  down  the  allev  formed  by  the  house- 
hold, preceded  by  lighted  torches,  and  followed  by  her  husband, 
whom  she  early  taught  to  aspire  no  higher  than  to  the  honor  of 
being  her  chamberlain ;  and  thus  ended  in  absolute  failure  this 
notable  wedding  visit  of  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese.— Pilgrim- 
ages to  the  Freixch  Palactt. 


He  who  reforms  himself,  has  doue  more  toward  reforming  ths 
public  than  u  crowd  of  noisy,  impotent  patriots. — Lavattr. 
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THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

The  design  on  this  page  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series 
of  State  scenes  drawn  for  us  by  Billings.  The  base  of  the  picture 
is  formed  by  wheat  sheaves,  the  plough  and  sickle ;  above  which, 
bea  tifully  framed  and  draped,  is  a  correct  representation  of  the 
State  capitol.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  design  we  have  the  State 
arms,  with  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  plunging  through  the  prairie  grass, 
a  woodman  felling  a  tree,  and  the  sun  rising  on  the  far  horizon. 
The  arms  are  flanked  by  laurel  and  Indian  corn  leaves,  and  be- 
neath are  the  scroll  of  the  constitution  and  the  sword  of  justice. 
On  the  right  are  a  party  of  pioneers  wilh  their  wagons  and  horses, 
illustrating  the  initiatory  steps  of  civilization,  and  on  the  left  a 
harvest  field,  with  farmers  loading  their  wagons,  laborers  cutting 
and  binding  the  sheaves,  and  a  domestic  group  in  the  foreground, 
a  picture  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  bounded 
north  by  Lake  Michigan  and  Michigan,  cast  by  Ohio,  south  by 
Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  west 


by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash  River. 
It  is  about  275  miles  long,  by  135  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of 
38,809  square  miles.  Three-fourths  of  the  State  are  yet  unculti- 
vated, but  it  will  in  time  be  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  This  State  has  no  great 
mountains,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  either  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating. The  streams  mostly  empty  into  the  Ohio.  A  portion 
of  the  State  is  heavily  timbered.  It  has  an  immense  quantity  of 
coal,  and  there  are  also  iron,  copper,  lime,  freestone,  gypsum  and 
grindstones  in  varying  abundance.  Of  the  rivers,  the  Wabash  is 
the  largest  that  has  its  course  mainly  in  the  State.  Its  total  length, 
including  its  windings,  is  about  500  miles.  The  climate  is  milder 
than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  changes.  The  winters,  though  severe,  are  short. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  some  portions,  particularly  the  river 
bottoms,  being  of  extraordinary  fertility.  It  ranks  fourth  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn  grown,  and 


raises  the  usual  agricultural  productions,  together  with  some  wine, 
hemp  and  silk.  In  1850  thero  were  98,396  farms,  occupying 
5,046,243  acres.  In  the  same  yearthers  were  4326  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  State.  In  August,  1854,  there  were  1278 
miles  of  railroad  completed,  1592  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and  732  miles  projected.  In  the  same  year  Indiana  had  367  miles 
of  canal,  including  the  famous  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  The 
State  has  an  active  lake  and  river  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
various  points  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  and  with  New 
York  by  the  lakes.  The  school  fund  of  the  State,  in  1853,  was 
$4,988,988.  In  1850  there  were  11  colleges,  4822  public  schools, 
and  131  academies  and  other  schools.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  2032  churches,  the  Baptist  being  the  most  numerous.  At 
Indianapolis  there  are  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  the  insane.  There  were,  in  1850,  58  public  libraries,  88  school 
and  Sunday  school  libraries,  four  college  and  a  church  library. 
Population,  in  1800,  4875;  in  1850,  988,393. 
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[Written  for  Bullou  s  Fictorial] 

MABEL,  THE  RECTOR'S  WARD: 

—OR, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

UT  MAJOK  liEN:  rF.RI.EY  TOORE. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  CAMPAIGN  Ol'ENS. 

M  Hark!  'twaa  the  trumpet  of  Freedom  that  Hounded, 
Millions  of  voices  respond  to  the  strain, 
Hailing  the  day  when  an  empire  wad  founded, 
Firm  as  our  mountains,  and  free  as  the  main!  ' 

America*  Independence !  It  was  a  glorious  epoch  in  tlio  his- 
tory of  nations  when  our  heroic  sires  resolved  to  ho  free,  nnd 
nerved  their  iron  hearts  for  a  desperate  revolutionary  struggle. 
Year  after  year  had  they  submitted  to  the  ever-increasing  burdens 
imposed  by  order  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  remonstrating  without 
avail,  pleading  without  obtaining  redress,  until  the  spirit  of  armed 
resistance,  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  oppressive  taxations  of  Lord 
North's  ministry,  was  kindled  into  a  blaze  at  Lexington  fight. 
Brightly  did  the  pure  beacon-light  burst  forth,  illuminating  the  en- 
tire seacoast  like  an  electric  flash,  and  penetrating  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  interior  forests  like  a  "  pillar  of  fire,"  guiding  those 
who  were  willing  to  tight  for  Independence  to  the  armies  recruit- 
ing around  the  newly-raised  flag  of  the  free.  Dense  war-clouds 
dimmed  the  horizon,  the  fountains  of  public  opinion  were  opened, 
and  a  broad  tide  of  liberty  swelled  forth  like  the  waters  that  had 
once  rolled  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  continent.  Every  county 
had  its  regiment— every  hamlet  its  company  of  minute-men,  pas- 
tors led  their  faithful  flocks  to  hcad-quai  tcrs,  and  mothers,  with 
Spartan  firmness,  sent  even  their  youngest  sons  to  the  tented  field, 
while  they  cultivated  the  homestead  crops.  The  plough  was  de- 
serted in  the  furrow,  tools  were  left  around  unfinished  works,  and 
the  merchant  forsook  his  counter  to  join  the  brave  yeomen 
and  patriotic  mechanics  who  hastened  to  enforce  the  glorious  truth, 
that  "  disobedience  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  There  was  a 
deficiency  of  weapons  and  a  lack  of  uniforms,  but  each  patriotic 
recruit  was  impressed  with  a  firm  belief  that  governments  must 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  governed — a  principle  which  was 
to  ho  sustained  until  death,  whether  on  the  victorious  battle-field 
or  on  the  menacing  scaffold.  "  Blandishments,"  said  one  of  their 
leaders,  "will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of  a  halter  intimi- 
date us — for,  under  God,  wo  are  determined  that,  whensoever  or 
howsoever  we  shall  bo  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  free- 
men !" 

Banker  Hill  proved  that  these  improvised  phalanxes — that  had 
sprung  into  existence  like  the  fabulous  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
Cadmus,  warriors  ready  for  the  fray, — were  animated  by  that  re- 
sistless intrepidity  which  ensures  success.  Neither  were  they  nov- 
ices in  the  art  of  warfare.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to  the 
wild  sports  of  the  forest,  where  game  was  then  abundant,  they  had 
grown  up  hardy  and  fearless,  well  fitted  for  the  endurance  and  the 
danger  of  a  soldier's  life.  Some  of  them,  from  the  frontier,  had 
combated  the  Indian  war-chief,  so  noted  for  the  skill  of  his  am- 
bushes and  the  ferocity  of  his  revenge.  Others  had  served  at  the 
contpicst  of  Louisbourg  from  the  veteran  troops  of  France  ;  or  had 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  British  when  Wolfe  fell,  in 
the  arms  of  victory;  or  had  shared  in  the  disasters  of  Braddock's 
defeat.  The  lessons  they  had  learned  while  fighting  for  the  king 
were  not  forgotten;  and  those  who  hail  gallantly  served  under 
l'epperel,  or  Bogers,  or  Amherst,  were  among  the  first  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  to  confirm  with  joy 
the  selection  of  a  well-known  "  Provincial  colonel  "  as  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. Washington,  noblest  of  mortals,  armed  with  the 
wisdom  of  Minerva  and  the  prowess  of  Jove,  was  a  fit  leader  for 
freedom's  host.  The  strength,  the  glory,  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  was  concentrated  in  the  Father  of  his  country,  who 
not  only  led  his  armies  to  victory,  but  sheltered  them  from  annihi- 
lation. Ever  will  his  memory  be  dear  to  every  true  heart,  and  bis 
bumble  sepulchre  a  hallowed  shrine  where  the  pilgrim  of  liberty 
will  delight  to  resort,  thanking  the  Baler  of  the  universe  for  the 
example  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Washington. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1775,  that  a  young  man 
might  have  been  seen  riding  along  the  main  street  of  the  old  town 
of  Ipswich,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  on  his  way  to  Newburvport.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and 
as  lie  faced  the  declining  sun,  the  atmosphere  seemed  filled  with 
floating  powdered  gold,  which  cast  a  dazzling  radiance  upon  the 
wooded  hills  before  him.  Fields  of  rich  green  corn  revelled  in  the 
yellow  sunlight,  and  the  well-cultivated  farms  on  either  side  of  the 
highway  recalled  to  the  traveller's  mind  the  pastoral  beauty  of 
Greece,  in  those  storied  days  when  nature  smiled  upon  her  classic 
soil.  The  very  earth  seemed  joyous  in  its  proline  beauty,  as  if 
proudly  conscious  that  no  unjaundiced  mind  could  gaze  on  it  with- 
out delight,  and  the  birds,  coming  forth  from  their  noontide  shel- 
ters, carolled  forth  subdued  vesper-songs  of  happiness. 

These  beauties  of  nature  were  not  lost  upon  the  young  man  who 
then  gazed  on  them  for  the  first  time,  and  ample  leisure  had  lie  to 
enjoy  them,  for  his  gray  charger  was  in  no  hurry  to  proceed  very 
rapidly,  having  left  Washington's  head-quarters  at  Cambridge  since 
breakfast.  The  rider  was  yanng — very  young,  and  yet  there  was 
a  stern  resolution  in  bis  earnest  look  that  denoted  a  full  maturity 
.of  mind.  His  expressive  black  eyes  were  large  and  sunny,  his 
nose  was  classically  straight,  full  arched  lips  disclosed  perfect  teeth, 
and  thick,  black  curls,  clustering  on  either  side  of  his  high,  broad 
forehead,  nearly  concealed  his  small,  transparent  ears.  He  sat  on 
his  hotM  with  that  negligent  grace  peculiar  to  those  reared  on  a 


Virginia  plantation,  and  his  whole  hearing  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  fortune,  whose  mind  was  intensely  occupied  for  the  time, 
though  there  was  a  certain  frankness  in  his  open  features  that 
would  have  led  a  stranger  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance. 

He  wore  the  becoming  uniform  of  Morgan's  Billo  Bangers,  a 
loose  frock  of  dark  green  cloth,  with  a  small  cape  bordered  with 
guld  fringe.  Buckskin  leggings,  ornamented  with  gay  Indian 
head-work,  came  down  over  his  thick  moccasins,  which  were  soled 
like  ordinary  ahooo.  A  short  sword  hung  from  his  wampum  belt, 
in  which  he  carried  u  stout  hunting-knife,  and  a  white  buck-tail 
waa  jauntily  set  in  a  visorless  cap  made  of  racoon  skin.  This  pie. 
tuivsque  garb  was  highly  becoming  to  the  young  man's  lithe,  well- 
formed  figure,  while  further  evidence  of  his  aristocratic  habits 
were  discernible  in  the  delicate  texture  of  his  neckcloth  and  ruffles, 
which  were  also  edged  with  narrow  lace.  A  small  valise  was  on 
the  crupper  behind  his  saddle,  while  before  it  was  a  pair  of  holsters 
from  which  protruded  the  silver-mounted  butts  of  a  formidable 
pair  of  pistols.  Never,  in  the  palmy  days  of  chivalry,  was  there 
a  more  gallant-looking  cavalier  than  was  this  same  Fnsign  Her- 
bert Yancey,  now  on  his  way  to  Newburvport  with  special  de- 
spatches frota  General  Washington. 

A  rustling  sound  in  some  hushes  at  the  roadside  started  him 
from  his  reverie,  and  he  had  drawn  a  pistol  ere  he  recognized  in  a 
man  who  rode  out  into  the  highway  an  old  and  certainly  pacific 
acquaintance.  A  bright  flush  colored  his  cheek,  as  if  ashamed  of 
having  been  startled,  and  pushing  back  the  pistol,  he  raised  his 
hand  to  his  cap,  in  true  military  style,  exclaiming  :  "  Why,  pro- 
fessor, is  that  you  !    Good-day  to  you,  sir." 

The  new-comer  was  evidently  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  with  the 
slender  figure,  thin,  yellow  features  and  aquiline  nose  so  peculiar 
to  tho  land  of  Charlemagne  and  champagne.  It  was  a  dozen 
years  or  more  since  he  landed  in  Boston,  where  he  gave  French 
lessons  with  such  success  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  at 
Harvard  College,  first  as  tutor,  then  as  professor.  Amiablo  in  his 
disposition,  retiring  in  his  habits,  and  almost  childlike  in  his  man- 
ners, he  was  a  universal  favorite ;  nor  did  any  one  but  himself 
know  that  his  life  had  been  anything  but  that  of  a  quiet  scholar. 
Yet  often,  in  the  dead  of  night,  would  he  lift  the  veil  of  hypocrisy 
from  his  troubled  conscience,  reviving  long  smouldering  fires  of 
love  nnd  jealousy,  and  recalling  many  prominent  parti  which  he 
had  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  with  shuddering  fears  of  the 
final  act.  The  morning  sun  would  light  up  his  serene  face  as  ho 
greeted  his  scholars  with  a  gentle  smile,  though  a  close  observer 
would  have  noticed  that  his  eye  had  a  restless  glance. 

At  first,  tho  professor  did  not  recognize  one  of  his  pupils  in  tho 
dashing-looking  officer  who  had  addressed  himj  but  there  was  no 
forgetting  Herbert  Yancey. 

"  I  do  declare,"  said  he,  "  it  is  you.  And  what  frolic  has  made 
you  put  on  that  disguise  ?    It  is  very  becoming,  though." 

"  Thank  you,  professor,"  laughingly  replied  tho  young  officer, 
bowing  to  his  horse's  mane.  "  But  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  now 
serving  my  country.  When  tho  college  exercises  were  discon- 
tinued, I  remained  at  Cambridge,  intending  to  continue  my  stud- 
ies. But  that  was  no  time  for  metaphysical  investigations,  or  for 
the  mysteries  of  classic  lore,  and  I  soon  became  inoculated  with  a 
desire  to  aid  in  rescuing  my  country  from  the  tyrant's  yoke.  A 
sense  of  filial  duty  to  my  dear  widowed  mother  alone  restrained 
me;  but  when  our  own  Virginia  riflemen  came  to  Cambridge,  life 
had  no  other  object  of  ambition  for  mo  than  military  renown  in 
their  ranks.  I  knew  most  of  the  officers,  some  of  them  having 
been  my  schoolmates ;  and  at  last  my  mother,  yielding  to  my 
earnest  prayers,  gave  me  a  reluctant  permission  to  accept  a  coin- 
mission.  This  Colonel  Morgan  easily  obtained,  as  my  father  had 
been  an  acquaintance  of  General  Washington's ;  and  now,  my 
dear  professor,  a  new  career  opens  its  bright  vista  before  me.  No 
more  syllogistic  arguments  in  Latin,  no  more  Creek  exercises,  or 
incomprehensible  problems — but  the  march,  the  bivouac,  and,  I 
hope,  the  glory  of  victory.  Don't  mention  it,  professor,  but  I  shall 
be  off  for  Canada  in  a  fortnight." 

"For  Canada!"  repeated  the  old  gentleman;  "and  what,  Her- 
bert, do  you  intend  doing  in  Canada  1" 

"  Doing  !"  replied  Yancey  ;  "  why,  take  it,  to  he  sure.  Colo- 
nel Arnold  is  to  lead  a  large  force,  including  our  Virginia  Bitlc 
Bangers,  which  is  to  cross  some  uninhabited  country,  anil  join 
Montgomery  before  Quebec.  But,  professor,  what  are  you  doing 
here  !    Botanizing,  of  course  V 

"  Yes,  Herbert.  When  the  army  occupied  Cambridge,  I  came 
to  pay  a  long  promised  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  Ipswich,  and  have 
made  many  valuable  additions  to  my  herbarium." 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  learn  your  success,  professor.  Indeed  I 
would  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you,  but  the  sun  is  getting  low,  and 
I  have  a  dozen  miles  to  ride.    So  good-by." 

Touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  the  young  officer  was  oft'  the 
moment  he  finished  his  sentence,  leaving  his  companion  gazing 
after  him  in  a  dec])  study.  "  He  goes  to  Canada — to  Quebec,"  he 
soliloquized.  "  Ah,  how  I  would  like  to  see  that  pleasant  city, 
yet  how  terrible  arc  my  souvenirs  of  it  !"  Then,  with  a  quivering 
lip,  and  a  shudder,  ns  though  he  felt  the  brand  of  Cain  searing  his 
conscience,  the  unquiet  man  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  toward 
Ipswich. 

Our  readers  may  have  partially  gathered  from  the  interview 
above  mentioned  that  Herbert  Yancey  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Virginia  planter,  who  had  died  some  years  previously,  leaving  his 
only  child  in  the  guardianship  of  his  bereaved  wife.  Residing  on 
one  of  the  family  estates,  Mrs.  Yancey  devoted  herself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  sou,  into  whose  mind  she  successfully  endeavored  to 
instil  honor  and  truth,  with  the  gentler  feelings  of  her  own  heart. 
She  succeeded  admirably,  and  until  he  had  neurly  arrived  at  the 
ago  of  manhood,  "  Massa  Herbert"  had  the  uncontrolled  range  of 
the  plantation,  with  its  host  of  devoted  sable  retainers.    But  when 


bis  tutor  informed  him  that  he  could  instruct  him  no  further- 
when  he  had  hunted,  nnd  fished,  and  rode,  over  the  whole  county, 
— the  young  man's  active  mind  became  weaned,  and  he  entreated 
his  fond  mother  to  let  him  pursue  his  studies  at  old  Harvard,  where 
his  lather  had  graduated. 

On  arriving  at  Cambridge,  Herbert's  family  position,  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  cheerful  disposition,  won  him  a  host  of 
friends,  and  for  a  wonder,  he  soon  became  as  popular  with  tho 
faculty  as  with  the  students.  Not  that  he  was  free  from  faults, 
especially  what  were  called  college  misdemeanors  in  those  days  of 
pedagogical  severity  ;  but  the  faculty  saw  that  his  faults  were  thoso 
of  impulse,  not  of  calculation,  and  so  they  overlooked  in  him  what 
they  would  have  expelled,  others  for  doing.  Indeed  there  was  no 
resisting  tho  frank  earnestness  of  his  manner,  neither  was  thcro 
any  reason  to  complain  when  the  waste-gate  of  freedom  from  homo 
restraint  had  once  performed  its  office.  No  sooner  was  he  satiated 
with  the  frivolities  of  college  life  than  irresolution  of  purpose  was 
exchanged  for  decision,  icw  aspirations  wero  awakened,  and 
although  some  of  his  classmates  were  young  men  of  marked  abili- 
ty, Herbert  was  in  tho  foremovt  rank.  Yet  although  ho  was  a  close 
student,  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  manly  exercises  of  his  early 
youth.  A  row  upon  Charles  Biver,  a  gallop  into  Brookline,  or 
practice  with  his  rifle  upon  the  hills  of  Brighton,  were  indulged  in 
nearly  every  day.  These  manly  accomplishments,  while  they  in- 
vigorated his  body,  gave  him  that  mental  energy  and  firmness  of 
purpose  which  are  so  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  martial 
pursuits. 

When  lie  first  requested  permission  to  join  the  revolutionary 
forces,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  his  mother  sent  a  posi- 
tive refusal  in  reply  to  his  earnest  epistle.  Yet  when  the  gallant 
Virginians  around  her  enlisted  under  the  stalwort  Morgan,  and 
left  for  the  North,  her  patriotic  spirit  overbalanced  her  maternal 
fears.  No  sooner  was  her  consent  obtained,  than  ho  was  elected 
an  ensign  in  tho  company  raised  in  his  own  county,  and  Herbert's 
first  intimation  of  his  mother's  consent  to  his  earnest  desire,  was 
the  receipt  of  his  commission,  with  a  letter  from  Colonel  Morgan, 
appointing  him  quartermaster  to  the  regiment. 

Elated  with  this  realization  of  his  dreams,  Herbert  immediately 
commenced  a  diligent  study  of  his  duties,  so  that  when  the  brave 
Virginians  reached  the  cam))  at  Cambridge,  he  was  able  to  report 
himself  for  immediate  service.  Washington,  who  had  noticed  hit 
attention  to  the  important  duties  of  tho  commissariat,  spoke  of  him 
in  the  highest  terms,  nnd  in  arranging  the  expedition  to  Canada, 
young  Yancey  was  charged  with  the  supplies  of  the  advance  guard, 
which  was  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  riflemen.  It  was  to  procure 
certain  stores,  ami  attend  to  their  shipment,  that  he  was  now  on 
his  way  to  Newburvport,  in  advance  of  the  invading  force. 

Passing  through  the  straggling  village  of  Rowley,  Herbert  saw 
the  sun  declining  over  the  distant  hills  of  West  Newbury,  fringing 
the  pine  thickets  with  golden  hues,  while  the  sky  was  filled  with 
gorgeous  cloud-castles,  shaped  by  the  great  Architect  of  heaven. 
The  birds  twittered  in  the  trees,  or  skimmed  over  tho  brooks  and 
pools,  while  a  troop  of  thieving  crows,  scenting  their  repast  from 
afar,  were  seen  trooping  through  the  air,  like  mourners  hastening 
to  a  funeral  banquet.  Nature  was  melodious  and  joyful,  while 
from  tho  distance,  like  the  full  tones  of  a  cathedral  organ,  came 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  surf  upon  the  sandy  beaches  of  Plum  Isl- 
and. But  when  he  reached  the  river  Parker,  an  incident  occurred 
of  startling  moment,  dispelling  all  his  day-dreams,  and  completely 
changing  the  tidal  current  of  his  existence. 


'  CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PARSONAGE  OF  ST.  PATJl/S. 

M  At  rhuivh.  with  meek  and  unnlTectpd  (Trace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerahle  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  douhle  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 

Nr.wr.t'RYi-ORT — now  a  mere  nursery  from  whence  recruits  are 
sent  forth  into  the  great  "Battle  of  Life,"  and  the  asylum  which 
welcomes  them  back  with  their  spoils  to  die, —  was  a  prosperous 
seaport  in  the  revolutionary  epoch.  Her  sails  whitened  every  sea, 
her  merchants  lived  in  princely  state,  every  one  of  her  towns-peo- 
ple was  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  navigation,  and  she  had 
much  to  lose  by  engaging  in  the  struggle.  But  the  current  of  the 
Merrimac  was  not  fuller  and  stronger,  as  it  swept  past  her  shores, 
than  was  the  patriotism  of  her  sons.  Regardless  of  the  individual 
cost,  they  spumed  nil  thoughts  of  conciliation  with  King  George, 
and  zealously  pledged  "  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred 
honor"  for  the  establishment  of  the  sublime  principles  of  consti- 
tutional freedom. 

Yet  there  were  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  every  other  phase  of  the 
public  will.  A  few  families  clung  loyally  to  their  church  and  to 
their  king,  in  obedience  to  the  solemn  warnings  of  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gwynne,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul. 
Although  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bector  was  proud  of  hit 
old  English  lineage,  and  dearly  did  he  love  to  trace  it  back  through 
the  vexed  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  eventful  era  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Reformation  of  bluff  King  Harry,  to  the  time 
when  his  first  notable  ancestor  was  knighted  by  Edward  the  Third 
at  the  battle  of  Crccy.  The  passion  of  one  ancestor  for  gaming, 
of  another  for  horses,  and  of  a  third  for  foreign  travel,  had  gradu- 
ally wasted  away  the  broad  acres  regally  donated  to  the  valiant 
I)c  Gwynne  with  his  golden  spurs.  But  it  was  the  rector's  boast 
that,  amid  all  changes,  the  gradually  impoverished  family  had 
proudly  supported  the  throne,  even  when  they  had  been  exiled  to 
the  western  wilds  by  tho  loss  of  the  last  acre  of  their  old  estate. 

In  addition  to  this  ancestral  pride,  Parson  Gwynne  (as  he  was 
called)  had  been  educated  and  ordained  in  England,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Society  for  tho  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
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foreign  parts."  The  munificence  of  this  body  had  settled  him  at 
Newburyport,  and  in  return  he  had  never  failed  to  respect  its 
patrons,  reading  prayers  for  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  as  be- 
came a  loyal  missionary.  Nay,  he  denounced  the  first  workings 
of  the  rebellion  as  "a  most  sinful  rebellion,"  and  sternly  refused 
to  read  the  committee  of  safety's  recommendations  for  fasts  or 
thanksgivings,  announcing  as  a  reason  that  the  proclamations 
emanated  from  men  who  were  alike  traitors  to  their  country  and 
to  their  God. 

This,  of  course,  mado  the  Episcopal  rector  obnoxious  to  the 
revolutionists ;  but  the  man,  apart  from  his  holy  office,  was  be- 
loved by  all  the  good  people  of  Newburyport.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  and  of  every  religious  denomination,  regarded  him 
with  genuine  reverence,  for  he  was  emphatically  a  man  of  p  ace 
and  of  good  works.  A  constant  visitor  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick 
and  of  the  suffering,  CTcr  ready  to  aid  those  in  distress  or  to  raise 
the  fallen  in  heart,  Parson  Gwynnc  won  the  most  stubborn  oppo- 
nents of  Christian  life  by  his  kindness,  and  inculcated  virtue  by 
his  spotless  example.  His  cordial  and  courteous  manners  were 
stamped  with  a  winning  jovialty  of  character  when  conversing  on 
secular  matters,  yet  no  one  ever  dared  take  liberties  with  him,  or 
infringe  the  bounds  of  decorum. 

The  parsonage  house  of  St.  Paul's  church  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  tenants,  and  looked  the  abode  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness. It  was  a  large,  low-studded  wooden  edifice,  with  a  huge 
stack  of  brick  chimneys  clustering  out  from  its  centre.  Above  the 
windows,  which  were  filled  with  small  diamond  panes  of  glass 
clung  the  luxuriant  woodbine,  and  the  deep  porch,  with  its  cedar 
columns,  was  embosomed  in  roses.  Large  elms  waved  their  sen- 
tinel branches  in  front,  along  the  road,  while  on  either  side,  stretch- 
ing rearward  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Mcrrimac,  was  a  noble  gar- 
den. This  it  was  the  rector's  delight  to  cultivate  in  the  old 
English  style.  There  were  long  terraces,  fringed  with  vines,  large 
squares  of  grass  with  borders  of  flowers,  a  small  fish  pond  and  a 
summer-house,  covered  with  the  graceful  tendrils  of  the  clematis, 
on  the  very  banks  of  the  river.  Neither  was  there  any  lack  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  trees,  of  currant  or  of  gooseberry  bushes,  or  of  vege- 
table patches,  filled  with  culinary  treasures.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
very  gem  of  a  garden,  presenting  unequivocal  signs  of  the  rector's 
peaceful  enjoyment,  his  successful  industry,  and  his  love  of  the 
beautiful. 

Attractive  as  was  the  garden,  it  was  but  a  fitting  preface  through 
which  to  pass  ere  entering  the  parsonage,  which  it  so  exquisitely 
enshrined.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  small  entry,  which  was  nearly 
filled  by  a  winding,  heavy-banistered  staircase,  was  the  rector's 
study.  It  was  a  large,  low  room,  with  oaken  beams  crossing  it 
below  the  whitewashed  ceiling,  and  a  clean  pine  floor,  upon  which 
lay  scattered  a  score  of  small  oval  carpets,  mado  of  bits  of  cloth 
braided  and  then  sewed  together.  An  immense  fireplace  was  filled 
with  green  asparagus  boughs,  and  a  long,  sombre-looking  clock 
ticked  in  a  corner.  But  not  an  inch  of  the  walls  could  be  seen. 
They  were  hid  by  tall  book-shelves,  evidently  made  from  time  to 
time  as  tho  library  had  gradually  increased,  until  there  was  now 
no  available  room.  Many  of  the  books,  of  course,  were  on  theo- 
logical topics,  embracing  the  musty  folios  of  Leyden  and  of  Gen- 
eva, in  which  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Luther  were  so  prolixly 
interpreted  by  their  disciples.  Yet  the  fine  old  English  poets  were 
all  there — ay,  and  their  pages  bore  marks  of  frequent  consultation, 
while  a  few  choice  dramas,  the  works  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  first  elevated  the  cross  in  America,  and  a  shelf  devoted  to 
science,  completed  the  collection. 

In  one  corner  stood  a  good  reflecting  telescope,  with  a  celestial 
globe,  and  a  quadrant.  Near  by,  and  in  a  good  light,  was  a  large 
table,  literally  heaped  with  books,  manuscripts,  mineralogieal  spe- 
cimens, and  other  "  litter  of  literature."  Here,  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, sat  the  rector,  on  the  afternoon  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Parson  Gwynnc  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  but,  from  his  thick, 
auburn  hair,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  movements,  be  might  have 
passed  for  a  hale  man  of  fifty.  His  attenuated  but  pleasing  fea- 
tures, his  beautifully  formed  mouth,  and  his  large  brilliant  eyes, 
composed  an  intellectual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amiable  expres- 
sion which  was  extremely  fascinating.  Though  his  frame  was 
rather  slender  than  strongly  built,  it  was  muscular  and  active, 
well  adapted  to  those  athletic  exertions  in  which  he  delighted  to 
be  accounted  a  master.  For  to  confess  the  truth,  the  rector  was 
no  less  anxious  to  be  esteemed  a  man  eminent  for  ecclesiastical 
learning,  than  to  be  held  a  skillful  angler,  a  good  shot,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished adept  at  base-ball,  running,  leaping,  and  all  exercises 
which  depend  upon  animal  spirits  and  muscular  exertion.  These, 
he  held,  were  eminently  English,  and  ho  therefore  practised  them 
assiduously — rather  too  much  so,  perhaps,  to  suit  the  gossips  of 
his  parish.  They — good  souls — would  have  rather  seen  their  rec- 
tor a  pale,  thin  man,  with  a  weary-looking  countenance,  and  n 
shuffling,  unsteady  gait.  Luckily  he  cared  not  one  straw  for  their 
opinion. 

The  rector,  at  the  time  of  this  introduction,  was  in  earnest  dis- 
course with  Madame  Old  way,  who  had  presided  over  his  house- 
hold affairs  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  had  contributed  much 
to  his  comfort.  A  few  years  previous  to  her  installation  at  the 
parsonage,  she  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  wives,  when  her 
husband  "followed  the  seas,"  and  she  was  the  occupant  of  a 
pleasant  house  at  the  "  north  end  "  of  Boston.  At  last,  after  a 
long,  dreary  silence,  almost  worse  than  the  worst  news  could  have 
been,  she  received  intelligence  that  he  had  arrived  at  Newburyport, 
after  having  been  shipwrecked.  Hastening  thither,  she  found  him 
a  mere  skeleton,  but  by  careful  nursing  he  soon  recovered  his 
health,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  command  the  vessel  which 
had  rescued  him,  he  went  to  sea  again. 

His  wife  never  saw  him  more.  Month  after  month  she  awaited 
his  return,  and  her  fond  heart  beat  high  with  the  thought  that  at 


his  coming  she  could  gladden  him  by  presenting  their  first  born 
son,  born  after  his  departure.  But  the  child  never  knew  a  father's 
smile,  and  at  length  the  mother,  who  had  neither  relatives  nor  pro- 
perty, 'accepted  joyfully  the  position  of  housekeeper  tendered  her 
by  Parson  Gwynne,  who,  as  her  spiritual  adviser,  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  observe  her  even,  gentle  disposition.  As  the  lad 
grew  up,  it  was  her  heart's  prayer  that  he  might,  on  arriving  at 
manhood,  become  an  expounder  of  heavenly  truths,  and  minister 
at  his  Redeemer's  altar.  As  the  lad  grew  up,  however,  it  became 
evident  that  the  ministry  was  not  his  vocation,  and  Madame  Ord- 
way  was  at  length  compelled  to  admit  that  such  a  frolicsome  scamp 
would  never  make  a  staid  clergyman.  Prank  was  accordingly  re- 
leased from  study,  and  apprenticed  to  a  ship-carpenter,  where  he 
soon  manifested  a  great  aptitude  for  ornamental  carving.  The 
figure-heads  of  Prank  Ordway's  handiwork  were  celebrated  in  the 
colony,  and  now  that  he  had  just  attained  his  majority,  he  devoted 
himself  to  this  branch  of  his  trade. 

Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Frank  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  Parson  Gwynnc — nay,  tho  gossips  said  that  he 
would  leave  the  young  man  one  half  of  his  accumulated  savings. 
But  of  late,  the  good  rector  had  become  quite  dissatisfied,  and 
was  now  unburthening  his  grievances  to  young  Ordway's  mother. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  he,  "  Frank  is  on  the  broad  road  to  de- 
struction. I  have  heard  of  him  at  several  of  the  meetings  at  the 
Liberty  Tree,  and  he  even  had  tho  audacity  to  say  to  me  this  very 
morning  that  he  hoped  before  the  next  17th  of  June  thero  would 
not  be  a  Tory  in  Massachusetts." 

"But,  sir,"  replied  Madame  Ordway,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

"  Never  mind  your  buts,  madame,"  interrupted  the  rector. 
"  This  rebellious  spirit  may  attain  its  end,  and  unless  promptly 
checked — " 

He  in  his  turn  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  only  un- 
described  inmate  of  the  rectory,  yet  the  one  who  would  have  first 
attracted  a  stranger's  attention.  Some  fifteen  years  previous,  a 
large  French  vessel  had  been  driven  ashore  on  Plum  Island,  in  a 
furious  gale  of  wind,  and  went  to  pieces  within  sight  of  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  who  could  do  nothing  to  rescue  those  on  board  from 
a  watery  grave.  Singularly  enough,  only  one  soul,  and  that  a 
delicate  young  child,  was  preserved.  Washed  on  shore,  she  was 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  was  carried  home  by 
the  rector,  who  found  his  housekeeper  delighted  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  good  by  cherishing  the  little  stranger.  Afever  set  in, 
and  when  the  girl  recovered  her  consciousness,  she  was  unable  to 
give  any  idea  of  her  family  or  home,  although  the  rector  conjec- 
tured that  she  was  a  Canadian,  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  So  she 
grew  up,  the  companion  of  Frank  Ordway,  but  even  a  greater 
favorite  of  their  kind  protector.  Now  that  she  had  grown  up,  and 
was  entering  into  womanhood,  she  was  the  rector's  especial  com- 
panion, and  their  Iovu  for  each  other  was  devoted.  Nor  was  she 
his  favorite  alone.  So  gentle  were  her  ways,  so  sweet  was  her 
smile,  so  melodious  was  her  voice,  and  so  guileless  was  her  heart, 
that  every  one  in  Newburyport  spoke  well  of  the  rector's  ward. 
Such  was  the  term  by  which  he  addressed  her,  and  she,  at  his 
request,  called  him  "  guardian."  She  had  been  christened  Mabel 
Gwynne. 

As  she  entered  the  study,  a  painter  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
transferred  her  charms  to  canvass,  so  cherub-like  was  the  expres- 
sion of  her  angelic  features.  If  there  was  passion  in  her  heart,  it 
was  not  displayed  upon  tho  noble  outline  of  her  countenance, 
while  a  sweet  smile  ever  lingered  around  the  corners  of  her  tiny 
mouth.  Her  bright  auburn  hair  was  tightly  drawn  back  over  her 
high  marble  forehead,  and  escaped  in  flowing  curls  from  behind  a 
small  straw  hat,  jauntily  perched  upon  her  head.  Her  clear  blue 
eyes  shone  with  a  pensive  light  through  their  long,  drooping 
fringes,  and  her  coral  lips  poutinglv  kept  watch  over  the  pearly 
treasures  disclosed  through  their  slightly  opened,  rosy  gates.  A 
boddice  of  dark  blue  cloth  was  fitted  so  tightly  as  to  develop  the 
elegant,  untortured  contour  of  her  figure,  with  a  cambric  kerchief 
intervening  between  tho  dark  material  and  her  snowy  neck.  A 
long,  sweeping  skirt  of  striped  homespun  kersey  was  held  grace- 
fully up  in  her  left  hand,  while  in  the  right  she  carried  a  riding- 
whip. 

"  What,  Mabel, — is  Selim  saddled  V  asked  the  rector,  suddenly 
ceasing  his  remarks  upon  the  politics  of  his  housekeeper's  son. 

"  Yes,  guardy.  Old  Margy  Westcott,  who  lives  near  Parker 
River  bridge,  has  sent  me  word  that  she  needs  flannel  badly,  hav- 
ing severe  rheumatic  pains.  So  I  thought  that  I  would  canter 
over  with  some." 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  go  over  with  you,  but  am  preparing  a  ser- 
mon with  great  care.  The  rights  of  tho  church  and  of  our  king 
must  be  asserted,  or  every  one  will  become  as  rank  Whigs  as  you 
and  Frank  Ordway  are." 

"  Would  that  they — "  Here  Mabel  checked  herself,  and  run- 
ning up  to  the  rector,  kissed  his  forehead,  saying :  "  But  I  wont  vex 
my  loyal  old  guardy.  Good-by — good- by  !"  She  then  left  the 
study  with  a  light  step,  followed  by  Madame  Ordway. 

"  Really,"  said  the  matron,  as  they  came  out  from  the  door,  "  I 
don't  see  what  Frank  can  do." 

"  Do  !"  replied  Mabel.  "  There  is  but  one  thing  for  Frank  Ord- 
way or  any  other  true-hearted  American  to  do." 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Frank  himself,  coming  from  behind 
a  cluster  of  lilacs,  and  going  towards  Selim,  whose  rein  Mabel  was 
already  unfastening.  Holding  out  his  hand,  she  touched  her  tiny 
foot  in  it  and  sprang  into  the  saddle.  Then  turning  towards  her 
expectant  attendant,  she  exclaimed  : 

"Fight  for  your  country's  freedom  I" 

Ere  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  she  was  gone,  but  her 
words  rang  unceasingly  in  his  ears.  Walking  slowly  away,  ho  re- 
peated the  phrase  again  and  again — "Fight  for  my  country's  free- 
dom !"    An  important  secret  weighed  upon  his  heart,  but  it  was 


overpowered  there  by  that  warning  advice.  Yes — yes  !  He  was 
ready  to  "fight  for  his  country's  freedom,"  to  wear  the  black  cock- 
ade, and  to  follow  the  rolling  drum  beneath  the  "flag  of  the  free." 


CHAPTER  III. 

PERIL  BY  LAND  AND  WATER. 

"  On  such  a  steed  sprang  Loehinvar, 
To  bear  so  gallantly  afar 

The  maid  lie  bravely  wooed; 
On  sueh  a  steed  the  martyr-queen, 
Bewildered,  tearful,  yet  serene, 

Passed  on  to  Holy  rood. '! 

Mabel,  on  leaving  the  parsonage,  made  her  horse  pace  gently 
along  the  high  street,  then  but  imperfectly  shaded  by  the  giant 
elms,  whose  interlacing  branches  now  enshrine  it,  like  the  nave  of 
a  Gothic  cathedral.  She  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  good  dames 
who  sat  at  their  windows,  like  spiders  in  their  webs,  all  ready  to 
pounce  upon  any  exhibition  of  hoydenishncss  on  the  part  of  the 
rector's  ward  ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  passed  the  "  green,"  than 
she  tightened  her  rein.    "  Forward,  Selim, — forward  !" 

The  noble  animal,  arching  his  neck,  and  throwing  forward  his 
tiny  ears,  at  once  started  off  in  a  sweeping  canter.  In  those  days, 
every  lady  was  a  good  rider,  but  Mabel  Gwynne  excelled  in  horse- 
manship, that  promoter  of  invigorated  health,  braced  nerves  and 
elevated  spirits.  Rapidly  passing  over  a  mile  or  so  of  the  smooth, 
pleasant  highway,  she  slackened  her  rein  as  she  entered  a  beautiful 
wood,  which  stood  in  its  primeval  grandeur.  Some  of  the  trees 
cast  deep  shadows,  but  through  the  intervals  darted  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  the  sun  in  brilliant  lines  of  light,  producing  a  magi- 
cal effect.  The  birds  were  singing  their  evening  songs,  and  na- 
ture's happiest  harmonies  seemed  consecrated  by  the  sweetest 
melodies. 

Letting  Selim  walk,  Mabel  was  enjoying  this  landscape,  when  a 
horseman  suddenly  emerged  from  a  cioss  bridle-path,  and  rode 
directly  toward  her.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  gaily  though 
rather  shabbily  attired.  His  crimson  cloth  coat  was  badly  stained, 
the  embroidery  on  his  satin  waistcoat  was  tarnished,  the  laundress 
had  evidently  not  had  recent  possession  of  his  cambric  ruffles,,  and 
the  long  riding-boots,  which  reached  above  the  knees  of  his  leather 
small-clothes,  bore  samples  of  dried  mud  from  many  a  rut. 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  he  said,  in  a  half  jocular,  half  brutal 
tone,  stretching  out  his  arms  as  if  to  clasp  her  around  the  waist. 

Mabel  shuddered  at  the  sound,  nor,  as  she  gazed  at  the  speaker 
with  mingled  amazement  and  fear,  was  there  anything  about  his 
appearance  to  re-assure  her.  His  was  one  of  those  faces  which 
make  one  shudder  without  knowing  why.  It  was  of  a  dark  olivo 
shade,  deeply  furrowed  with  the  traces  of  small-pox,  and  tinged 
with  the  scarlet  brand  of  intemperate  indulgence.  Gray-grizzled, 
black  hair  hung  in  tangled  masses  from  beneath  his  three-cornered 
felt  hat,  and  thick,  bushy  eyebrows  of  the  same  hue  gave  to  his 
deeply-sunken  gray  eyes  a  yet  darker  shade.  His  features  were 
elongated,  while  diagonally  across  his  face  was  the  livid  scar  of  a 
disfiguring  sword  cut,  which  had  so  marred  his  upper  lip  that  when 
he  spoke,  or  was  moved  by  excitement,  his  large  teeth  were  so  un- 
covered as  to  give  a  repulsive,  if  not  ferocious  air  to  his  whole 
countenance.  Strange  to  say,  however,  one  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  sinister  expression  as  perfectly  natural.  Tho 
wound  which  spoiled  the  man's  good  looks,  seemed  to  have  given 
but  the  finishing  touch  to  the  likeness  which  his  aspect  bore  to  his 
soul,  and  to  have  harmonized  the  physiognomy  and  the  disposition. 
It  was  the  stamp  of  passion  beyond  self-control,  and  of  a  defiant, 
hardened  career  of  dissipation,  branded  indelibly,  as  if  to  warn  all 
well-meaning  people  against  the  possessor. 

Mabel's  color  went  and  came  with  indignation,  although  she  did 
not  dream  that  the  annoyance  was  anything  but  tho  freak  of  a 
drunken  man,  emboldened  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  province. 
Gathering  her  energies,  she  replied  : 

"  I  am  in  haste,  sir,  and  do  not  desire  company." 
"But  suppose  you  cannot  help  having  it!"  exclaimed  tho  man, 
with  a  satyr-like  leer,  for  her  beauty  but  inflamed  his  excitement. 

"  Nay,  sir.    Let  me  pass.    I  must  go  on  I"  hurriedly  ejaculated 
Mabel,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  felt  thoroughly  alarmed. 
"Never,  my  beauty!"    And  the  fellow  seized  Selim's  bridle. 
"  Sir,  do  you  know  who  I  am  ?    1  am  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gwynnc's 
ward,  and  am  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  woman." 

"  So,  so  !"  roared  the  persecutor.  "  You  are  the  parson's  ward — 
the  stray  eaglet  in  the  old  Tory's  nest.  I  knew  all  that,  my  beau- 
ty, when  I  sent  for  you;  for  old  Dame  Westcott's  rheumatism  was 
caused  by  a  guinea  from  me,  with  the  promise  of  another  one  if 
she  could  tole  you  out  here." 

"  God  help  me !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  turning  white  with  fear. 
"  0,  sir,  let  mo  return  !" 

"Never,  without  me  as  your  husband,  my  darling  !"  And  as 
the  man  uttered  these  words,  ho  seized  tho  bridle  nearer  tho  bit 
with  his  left  hand,  while  he  sought  to  encircle  Mabel's  waist  with 
his  right  arm. 

No  sooner  did  she  feel  his  rude  grasp,  than  a  thousand  agonized 
thoughts  whirled  in  frightful  chaos  through  her  excited  brain.  A 
ray  of  hope  flashed  through  the  gloom.  Raising  her  riding-whip, 
and  summoning  her  every  energy,  she  dealt  tho  would-be-abductor 
such  a  blow  across  the  face  that  he  dropped  the  bridle  and  his 
prey,  instinctively  raising  both  hands  to  the  smarting  livid  lino 
which  crossed  both  checks. 

"Forward,  Selim, — forward  1"  shouted  Mabel,  gathering  up  tho 
reins  as  she  freed  herself  from  a  loathsome  grasp,  and  away  sped 
the  noble  steed  as  fully  comprehending  the  peril  of  his  rider. 

"Stop!  stop !"  exclaimed  the  baffled  ruffian,  his  eyes  flashing 
fire,  as  he  spurred  his  horse  in  pursuit.  "  Stop,  or  by  tho  saints, 
I  will  fire!"  But  he  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  Selim,  who 
was  urged  on  by  his  mistress,  as  if  every  impulse  of  his  life  was 
concentrated  in  his  speed. 
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Onward — onward  they  flew.  Mabel  dared  not  turn  around,  but 
she  could  hear  the  hoofs  of  her  pursuer's  horse  rlose  behind  her, 
and  his  loud  erics  were  swept  past  her  on  every  breeze.  Half  a 
mile  further  and  she  would  be  safe,  for  she  would  then  reach  the 
river,  and  there  were  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

*'  Forward,  Selim, — forward  I" 

The  gallant  animal,  with  distended  eyes  flashing  fire,  quivering 
nostrils,  and  veins  which  swelled  like  the  fibres  on  a  vine  leaf,  al- 
most flew  over  the  ground,  while  the  distance  between  him  and  the 
pursuer  rapidly  increased.  Meanwhile  the  rage  of  the  horseman 
appeared  also  to  increase  into  madness,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
carrying  his  threat  of  firing  into  execution,  when  he  descried  th^ 
bridge  just  before  Mabel,  and  on  it  a  party  of  men,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  repairs. 

"  Foiled  and  defeated  !"  he  muttered,  returning  his  pistol  to  its 
holster  and  abruptly  wheeling  about,  while  his  countenance  wore 
a  look  of  diabolical  ferocity.  "  Who  would  have  thought  that 
Dan  Holbrook  would  have  let  his  game  slip  through  his  fingers 
this  way,  and  lose  five  hundred  guineas  ?  Horse- whipped,  tco ! 
If  I  catch  her  again — never  mind  !"  Plain  was  it  to  discover,  in 
the  distortions  of  that  hideous  face,  convulsed  with  passion,  that 
the  poor  girl's  fate,  if  she  ever  fell  into  his  clutches,  would  be  a 
sad  one. 

How  ditferent  the  feelings  of  Mabel  1  "  Thank  God  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, when  she  saw  the  men  on  the  bridge,  but  such  was  her 
nervous  agitation  that  she  did  not  observe  that  all  the  plonks  had 
been  removed.  In  vain  did  the  workmen,  who  were  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  bridge,  shout  to  her  to  stop.  In  vain  did  the 
noble  Selim  endeavor  to  retreat  from  the  yawning  gulf.  One 
idea  alone  had  full  possession  of  her  fevered  brain,  and  that  idea 
was  comprehended  in  the  single  word  "escape!" 

The  horse,  on  reaching  the  opening  in  the  bridge,  and  seeing  the 
tide  rolling  between  the  open  timbers,  convulsively  drew  himself 
back  upon  his  haunches.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Mabel  was 
aware  of  her  perilous  position,  but  it  was  too  late.  With  a  mad- 
dened bound,  the  noble  animal  leaped  into  the  river. 

"  God  help  me  !"  was  Mabel's  hurried  exclamation,  as  this  new 
danger  so  unexpectedly  presented  itself,  and  that  at  the  moment 
when  deliverance  from  another  peril  seemed  at  hand.  A  sharp 
pang,  as  if  of  death,  passed  through  her  brain,  there  was  a  splash, 
a  gurgle,  and  she  felt  that  her  senses  were  abandoning  her.  Luck- 
ily, she  mechanically  disengaged  her  foot  from  the  stirrup  ere  the 
horse  touched  the  water,  and  while  he  swam  away  for  the  shore, 
she  floated  down  the  stream,  insensible  of  her  position,  and  buoyed 
up  by  her  clothing. 

Fortunately  for  her,  Herbert  Yancey  had  just  reached  the  river 
bank,  where  he  was  conversing  with  the  workmen,  while  one  of 
their  number  went  to  procure  a  batten  for  the  purpose  of  ferrying 
him  across.  He  had  witnessed  Mabel's  perilous  approach,  anil  no 
sooner  did  he  see  her  precipitated  into  the  water  than — throwing 
off  a  portion  of  his  apparel  and  his  sword — he  plunged  in  to  the 
rescue.  An  excellent  swimmer,  he  soon  managed  to  seize  Mabel, 
and,  in  less  time  than  is  here  occupied  in  narrating  the  mishap,  he 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  an  inanimate  burthen  in  his  arms. 

Laying  Mabel  gently  down  upon  the  grass,  Herbert  knelt  at  her 
side,  and  gazed  in  mute  admiration,  for  he  saw  before  him  the  very 
face  that  had  ever  haunted  the  love-dream  of  his  heart.  0  how 
beautiful,  drenched  and  terror-stricken  as  she  was,  did  she  appear 
to  her  preserver,  who  gazed  on  her  as  if  she  was  an  angelic  visitor! 

Slowly  and  dimly  did  returning  consciousness  steal  into  the 
young  girl's  mind,  as  the  first  light  of  dawning  day  struggles 
against  the  mists  of  night  in  the  eastern  horhon.  How  long  she 
had  been  unconscious,  she  knew  not,  but  at  the  re-awakening  of 
her  intellect,  she  felt  a  hand  upon  her  brow,  and  saw  a  man  kneel- 
ing at  her  side.  Was  it  her  beloved  guardian  I  Or  had  she  fallen 
into  the  power  of  her  late  pursuer ! 

By  this  time  several  of  the  workmen  had  arrived  at  the  spot, 
and  as  Mabel  recognized  some  of  them  who  were  Mr.  Gwvnne's 
parishioners,  she  recovered  full  possession  of  her  thoughts.  Again 
the  current  of  rich,  warm  heart-blood  shot  through  her  cheeks  and 
hps,  and  she  resembled  the  fabulous  statue  of  the  Greek  sculptor, 
warmed  into  life  by  the  prayer  of  love. 

"  Never  fear,  Miss  Gwynne,"  said  one  of  the  workmen ;  "  you 
are  among  friends.    But  what  did  make  you  ride  so  V 

Again  the  angel  of  terror  cast  the  shadow  of  his  wing  over  Ma- 
bel's face,  as  she  hurriedly  gazed  around,  but  she  saw  no  one 
around  who  did  not  regard  her  with  unmistakable  interest.  A 
sweet  smile  chased  away  the  doubt  cloud,  and  she  said  : 

*'  Thanks — thanks  !  But  do  not  ask  mo  any  questions.  I  wish 
to  go  to  Mr.  Gwvnne's  at  once." 

"  But  will  you  not  come  to  our  house,  miss  1"  asked  the  work- 
man.   "  Your  clothes  are  wet,  and — " 

"  Thanks,  but  no,"  interrupted  Mabel.  "  I  wish  to  see  my 
guardian  as  soon  as  ppssible.    Where  is  Selim  1" 

"  He  swam  ashore,  and  started  for  home,"  replied  the  workman. 
"  If  you  insist  upon  going,  I  will  go  to  the  pasture  for  my  horse, 
and  take  you  up  behind  me." 

"  Take  mine,"  said  Herbert.  '*  I  will  follow  on  yours,  and  we 
can  re-exchange  at  the  tavern." 

"  Davenport's  V 

"  Yes.  First  let  me  take  my  saddle-bags,  that  I  may  get  dry 
clothing." 

A  few  moments  afterward,  the  kind  workman  had  crossed  the 
river  in  the  batteau  with  Herbert's  horse,  with  Mabel  mounted  be- 
hind him.  She  had  taken  no  notice  of  Herbert  beyond  a  pleasant 
smile  of  adieu,  but  that  smile  lingered  in  his  heart. 

"  Who  is  she  V  he  inquired,  when  the  last  flutter  of  her  drenched 
hat-plume  had  arrested  his  earnest  gaze. 

'•  Parson  Gwvnne's  ward,  sir.  The  old  rector  is  a  rank  old 
Tory,  but  we  all  like  Miss  Mabel." 


"  Yes,"  added  another  of  the  by-standers  ;  "  and  we  should  nil 
be  grateful  to  you  for  saving  her  life  as  you  did.  It's  a  wonder 
that  she  did  not  thank  you,  but,  poor  thing!  she  seemed  half 
frightened  out  of  her  wits.  The  old  rector 's  good  to  make  it 
right,  though.  And  now,  sir,  step  up  to  my  house  yonder ;  put 
on  your  dry  clothes,  and  we'll  have  old  Norton's  horse  ready  for 
you  to  ride  into  port  with." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SONS  OF  LIBERTY. 

"  Sainted  shades!  who  dared  to  brave, 
In  Freedom's  ark,  the  pathless  wave! 
Mane*  of  Carver.  Stamlish.  bear* 
To  love  the  soil  you  pave,  we  swear. 
And  midst  the  storms  of  state  he  true 
To  God,  our  country  aud  to  you.'' 

O.v  this  samo  Thursday  evening,  a  close  observer  might  have 
noticed  small  triangular  pieces  of  red  paper  pasted  upon  corners 
of  houses,  gate-posts  and  other  prominent  places  in  Ncwburyport. 
Many  of  the  towns-people  passed  them  without  having  their  atten- 
tion in  any  way  excited,  while  others  wondered  what  foolish  boy 
had  been  so  precise  in  disfiguring  the  painted  wood-work ;  but 
there  were  citizens,  stout  and  true  hearted  men,  to  whom  these 
trifling  bits  of  paper  conveyed  a  deep  meaning.  They  signified 
danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and,  like  an  electric  flash,  they 
sped  the  intelligence  throughout  the  whole  town  that  the  council- 
fire  was  that  night  to  be  lighted,  aud  summoned  around  it  each 
true  "  Son  of  Liberty." 

This  my6tic  yet  all-powerful  fraternity  had  its  head-quarters  in 
Ncwburyport,  in  a  large  sail-loft  at  the  water  side,  near  the  ship- 
yards. There,  when  the  sun  had  dipped  his  glowing  disc  behind 
the  swelling  hills  of  West  Newbury,  a  determined  band  began  to 
assemble.  Giving  the  sacred  pass-word  of  "  liberty  "  at  the  lower 
door,  they  were  admitted  by  a  vigilant  sentinel,  and  by  eight 
o'clock,  the  large  loft  was  filled.  A  few  wore  the  rich  broadcloth 
or  velvet  suiu  of  the  epoch,  but  the  large  majority  were  evidently 
workingmen,  ready  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  their  native 
land.  These  were  the  true  patriots  of  '76 — that  glorious  crew  who 
so  promptly  manned  the  ship  of  stale  when  first  launched  upon 
the  troubled  waters  of  political  strife.  Some  professional  and 
wealthy  "  gentlemen  "  joined  them  when  office  or  honor  was  to  be 
attained  ;  but  it  was  emphatically  the  mechanics  and  the  yeomen 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  who  demanded  and  obtained  the  glorious 
boon  of  national  independence.  In  the  camp  or  in  the  council, 
the  hard-handed  men  were  in  a  large  majority. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer.  Every  man  in  the 
assembly  devoutly  bowed  his  head  as  a  reverend  patriot  implored 
the  divine  blessing  upon  the  meeting,  praying  that,  while  deliver- 
ing their  country,  they  might  not  forget  to  render  all  honor,  and 
praise,  and  power  to  their  heavenly  sovere  ign,  the  "  King  of  kings." 
When  he  had  ceased,  a  commanding  voice  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  inquired  :  "  What  seek  we  here  V 

And  the  entire  assemblage  responded  in  a  deep-toned  whisper, 
which  sounded  like  the  ground  swell  of  the  ocean  us  it  rolls  against 
a  rocky  shore  :  "We  seek  liberty!" 

"  How  do  her  sons  obtain  her  presence  ?"  asked  the  chairman. 

"  By  clear  heads,  true  hearts  and  strong  arms." 

"And  do  you,  again  and  ever,  pledge  your  heads,  your  hearts 
and  your  right  arms  in  behalf  of  the  glorious  cause  V 

"  We  do  !"  Aud  as  the  unanimous  response  came  forth,  each 
man  laid  his  left  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  raised  his  right  hand,  as 
if  appealing  to  Heaven  for  an  endorsement  of  his  devoledness. 

"  Sons  of  Liberty,"  said  tho  chairman,  "your  council-tire  is 
lighted,  and  we  will  proceed  to  business.  1  have  convened  you 
for  deliberation  on  a  subject  which  will  doubtless  prove  as  unpleas- 
ant to  many  of  you  as  it  is  to  me,  but  it  must  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay.  You  will  be  seated,  and  hear  the  report  of  your  vigi- 
lance committee." 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  now  ascended  the  plat- 
form, was  Harry  Folansbec,  a  sturdy  ship-carpenter,  whose  char- 
acter was  unscathed  by  suspicion,  aud  whose  heart  was  divided 
between  his  country  and  his  friends.  His  readiness  to  oblige  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  delicacy  with  which  he  aided 
those  in  distress,  aud  his  propensity  to  coutrivc  and  to  execute 
schemes  for  public  amusement,  made  him  a  universal  favorite. 

"  Brethren,"  said  he,  with  an  evidently  troubled  mind,  "I  feel 
for  the  first  time  a  reluctance  in  performing  my  duty.  Yet  it  is 
the  duty  of  your  committee  of  vigilauce  to  inform  yon  that  the 
good  of  the  cause  requires  tho  immediate  suspension  of  prayers 
for  the  Hanoverian  tyrant,  George  the  Third,  in  St.  Paul's  church. 
Wo  honor  Parson  Gwynne  as  a  man,  but  his  devotion  to  the 
tyrant  on  the  English  throne  makes  his  church  a  gathering-point 
for  the  Tories,  aud  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  should  have  these  prayers  stopped." 

The  personal  popularity  of  the  rector  was  fully  acknowledged 
in  the  debate  which  followed  the  report  of  the  committee,  and 
several  speakers,  stating  that  they  had  already  urged  Parson 
Gwynne  to  omit  the  obnoxious  portions  of  the  liturgy,  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  yet  be  brought  to  take  a  proper  view  of  his 
position.  They  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  friend  of  his  coun- 
try, and  only  restrained  from  becoming  a  true  republican  by  his 
sense  of  duty.    Let  him  be  simply  cautioned. 

Others,  while  equally  willing  to  admit  the  rector's  individual 
excellence,  were  also  convinced  of  the  unyielding  pertinacity  of 
his  nuture.  They  urged  that  he  be  formally  notified  to  change  his 
course,  and  warned  that  if  he  insisted  in  asserting  his  allegiance 
to  the  Hanoverian  tyrant,  the  doors  of  St.  Paul's  would  be  closed, 
aud  kept  closed. 

The  only  one  who  advocated  more  ultra  measures,  was  a  man 
commonly  known  as  Butcher  Holbrook,  from  his  occupation.  He 
was  a  burly,  muscular  individual,  with  fiery  gray  eyes  that  glowered 


from  beneath  shaggy  red  eyebrows,  a  sensual  mouth,  a  chnckle 
like  the  laugh  of  a  hyena,  and  that  insolence  of  speech  peculiar 
to  those  who  know  that  they  are  inferior  to  others. 

"  Brothers,"  said  he,  "  I  go  for  giving  the  old  fellow  a  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers,  and  riding  him  out  of  town  on  a  rail." 

"  Shame !  shame  I"  cried  many  voices,  but  the  mallet  of  the 
chairman  restored  order. 

*'  You  may  cry  shame,"  doggedly  muttered  Holbrook  ;  "  bat  it 
wont  be  very  encouraging  to  the  boys  who  arc  at  Dorchester,  to 
henr  thatjwe  have  a  full  blown  Tory  parson  here,  praying  for 
King  George,  and  confusion  to  us,  his  enemies." 

"  Mr.  Chairman,"  said  an  old  and  respected  member  of  the 
council,  "  1  hope  that  such  treatment  towards  a  venerated  clergy- 
man  be  at  onco  discouraged,  even  though  the  old  gentleman  is  led 
ustray  by  the  false  lights  of  his  faith.  Such  an  infumous  proceed- 
ing would  do  our  cause  more  harm  than  good.  And,  perhaps,  ij 
the  rector's  ward  had  looked  upon  a  member  of  this  council  with 
more  favor,  that  individual  would  have  been  more  merciful." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  old  meddler!"  angrily  replied  Hol- 
brook, as  if  certain  that  the  remark  applied  to  him.  The  hammer 
of  the  chairman  arrested  further  remark,  and  the  bntcher  sulkily 
took  his  seat. 

"  Question  1  question  !"  was  called  for  on  all  sides. 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  have  the  question  put !"  asked  the  chair- 
man. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  almost  unanimous  response. 

"  Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  rector  of  St  Paul's  church  in  this 
town,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gwynne,  be  notified  that  no  public  prayers 
must  be  offered  up  by  him,  or  in  that  pulpit,  for  British  tyrants,  or 
for  the  success  of  their  undertakings  ?  And,  further,  that  ho  be 
notified  that  he  must  read  the  Tarions  proclamations  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ?  With 
the  distinct  understanding  that  if  he  opposes  the  thus  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  the  church  will  be  seized,  shut  op, 
and  all  occupation  of  it  prohibited.  Those  in  favor  of  this  mo- 
tion, made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  vigilance, 
will  be  pleased  to  manifest  it." 

A  huge  majority  of  those  present  raised  their  right  hand. 

"  It  is  a  vote,"  continued  the  chairman.  "  I  so  declare  it,  and 
the  secretary  will  record  the  will  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  thus  ex- 
pressed, on  their  chronicles.  How  shall  it  be  announced  to  Parson 
Gwynne  V 

"  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Holbrook. 

"  No  !  no !"  was  shouted,  and  a  clear  voice  said  :  "  I  nominate 
Frank  Ordway."  The  chairman  at  once  proposed  the  name,  and 
Frank  was  chosen. 

"  Before  the  council  adjourns,"  said  the  secretary,  "  I  would  in- 
form the  Sons  that  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Canada 
will  positively  sail  from  here  next  week.  Letters  to  that  effect 
were  received  by  the  selectmen  yesterday,  and  they  announced 
that  an  officer  of  the  quartermaster's  department  would  reach  towa 
to-night,  to  make  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  enlist  a  company 
of  artificers.  The  services  of  this  corps  will  be  required  in  build- 
ing batteaux,  bridges,  etc.  Will  not  tho  brothers  see  that  the 
ranks  arc  promptly  filled,  and  othcrwiso  aid  the  officer,  whose 
name,  I  believe,  is  Captain  Yancey  ?  He  will,  of  course,  stop  at 
Davenport's  tavern." 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  now  adjourned.  Neurly  every  one,  as  the 
members  chatted  in  groups  after  the  adjournment,  lamented  the 
necessity  of  interfering  with  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  but  not  one 
felt  sadder  on  the  subject  than  the  messenger  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  bear  the  tidings  officially.  The  rector  had  been  truly  a 
father,  a  preceptor  and  a  friend  to  him  ;  now  he  feared  that  the 
good  yet  impetuous  old  gentleman  would  receive  as  an  insult  what 
was  a  simple  discharge  of  duty.  No  Son  of  Liberty  could  decline 
any  service  upon  which  he  was  sent  by  his  council,  and  the  young 
man  started  on  his  mission  with  a  heavy  heart. 

We  have  said  that  Frank  Ordway  was  young,  yet  he  had  aa 
athletic,  well-formed  frame,  strong  arms,  nerves  of  steel  and  sinews 
of  iron.  His  features  were  frank,  although  they  appeared  some- 
what stern  when  not  irradiated  by  a  smile  of  great  sweetness.  Ha 
had  a  somewhat  prominent  nose,  his  deep-set,  electric,  hazel  eyes 
were  fringed  with  long  lashes,  and  a  profusion  of  glossy  brown 
hair  curled  over  the  broad  expanse  of  a  well  defined  forehead. 
Though  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Sons  of  Lilfcrty, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  council  who  better  understood  the  sublime 
principles  of  constitutional  freedom.  Love  for  his  mother  had 
alone  withheld  him  from  joining  the  revolutionary  forces  when  the 
war-clarion  first  sounded,  but  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
friends  of  freedom  at  home.  Nor  had  he  ever  before  shrunk  back 
from  any  duty  imposed  upon  him.  Now  his  consolation  was  that 
he  might  be  able  to  avert  the  threatening  storm,  which  seemed 
about  to  break  upon  the  head  of  tho  rector,  and — for  the  whole 
truth  muBt  be  told — the  rector's  ward. 

On  reaching  the  parsonage,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  lights 
burning  in  nearly  every  room,  while  before  the  door  were  hitched 
two  horses  well  known  as  belonging  to  the  principal  physicians  of 
the  town.  Who  could  need  their  services  ?  He  knocked  cautiously. 

Madame  Ordway  recognized  the  knock  of  her  son,  and  soon 
appeared  at  the  door,  making  a  gesture  of  silence. 

'*  Thank  Heaven,  dear  mother,  it  is  not  you  who  is  ill  I"  said  or 
rather  whispered  Frank.    "But  who  are  the  doctors  here  to  see?" 

"  Miss  Mabel.  Have  you  not  heard  of  her  escape  from  drown- 
ing?" 

*'  No.  Miss  Mabel  in  danger !  When — where  V 
Of  the  attempt  at  abduction,  Madame  Ordway  herself  was  as 
yet  ignorant,  but  she  briefly  narrated  Sclim's  plunge  into  the  river, 
with  its  results.  Frank  listened  in  silence,  but  his  full,  arching 
lips  quivered  with  emotion,  while  the  workings  of  his  troubled 
heart  sent  a  crimson  flush  to  bis  cheek.    Of  course,  his  mother  i 
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account  of  the  affair  was  meagre  and  imperfect,  but  the  young  man 
heard  enough  to  make  him  eager  to  know  more,  especially  to  know 
who  had  rescued  Miss  Mabel. 

Not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  the  rector  while  his  mind  must 
necessarily  be  agitated,  Frank  requested  his  mother  to  say  that  he 
would  call  early  in  the  morning  upon  especial  business.  Then 
bidding  his  mother  "good-night,"  he  wended  his  way  homeward, 
deeply  absorbed  in  thought.  Strange  to  say,  the  intelligence  that 
Mabel  had  been  exposed  to  insult  awakened  in  the  young  man's 
heart  the  full  consciousness  that  she  was  the  object  of  his  love. 
He  had  for  years  almost  regarded  her  as  a  sister,  but  now  a  differ- 
ent emotion  swept  over  his  very  soul.  Love  !  It  is  impossible  to 
•ay  in  what  this  passion,  at  once  the  most  mastering  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  our  nature,  has  its  origin.  It  springs  into  life  on  a 
look,  a  word,  a  thought.  The  heart  may  have  remained  untouched 
for  years  ;  it  may  have  wondered  at  the  weakness  of  others  ;  for 
we  cannot  sympathize  with  what  we  do  not  comprehend,  but  not 
the  less  does  the  fated  moment  come  at  last.  Then  we  believe  in 
all  we  doubted  before ;  then  we  yield  to  the  sweet  enchantment 
life  never  knows  again.  Such  was  the  case  with  Frank  Ordway. 
A  new  sensation  had  entered  into  his  existence,  and,  alas !  for 
humanity,  sweet,  gentle  as  it  seems,  it  was  in  all  probability  to 
produce  a  wretchedness  before  undreamed. 

[to  be  continued.] 

CHINESE  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  CHAIR. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  mode  of  travelling 
in  the  mountainous  tea  region  of  China.  In  spite  of  its  oddity, 
there  might  be  more  unpleasant  modes  of  locomotion.  The  trav- 
eller sits,  it  will  be  seen,  in  a  light  seat  suspended  between  two 
stout  bamboo  poles,  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.  There 
is  a  rest  for  his  feet,  and  with  a  palm-leaf  umbrella  over  his  head, 
and  a  basket  of  refreshments  slung  conveniently  at  hand,  gets  ovor 
the  ground  much  more  comfortably  than  his  bearers.    It  is  only  a 


particular  part  of  the  central  provinces  of  China  which  is  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  tea,  the  extreme  limits  being  too  cold  and  too 
warm  for  its  growth.  The  plant  is  a  shrub  having  the  botanical 
name  of  Thea,  the  leaves  of  which  constitute  the  tea  of  coramprce. 
The  differed  e  in  the  qualities  chiefly  arise  from  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture and  preparation  when  grown.  The  tea  plant  is  grown  from 
seeds  sown  in  rows  four  or  five  feet  apart.  The  ground  is  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  plants  are  not  permitted  to  grow  beyond  the 
convenient  reach  of  the  hands  in  gathering  the  leaves.  The  first 
crop  of  leaves  is  not  collected  until  the  third  year  after  sowing, 
and  the  plants  are  removed  to  make  room  for  a  new  plantation 
when  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
from  one  to  four  times  during  the  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
tree,  the  most  general  number  being  three.  The  first  gathering 
takes  place  about  April,  the  second  about  June,  and  the  third 
about  August.  The  earliest  gathering  yields  leaves  of  the  most 
delicate  color,  the  most  aromatic  flavor  and  the  least  bitterness ; 
those  of  the  second  gathering  have  a  dull  green  color,  and  less 
valuable  qualities  than  the  former ;  while  the  third  collection  are 
of  a  darker  green,  and  the  least  valuable  of  the  three.  The  quali- 
ty is  also  affected  by  the  age  of  the  plant  on  which  the  leaves  are 
borne,  and  by  the  degree  of  exposure  to  which  they  have  become 
arcustomed ;  leaves  from  young  plants,  and  those  most  exposed, 
being  always  the  best.  So  particular  are  the  Chinese  to  ensure 
the  finer  sorts,  that  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  harvest  com- 
mences, the  collectors,  who  are  trained  to  this  business  from  a  very 
early  age,  are  prohibited  from  eating  fish  or  other  kinds  of  food 
deemed  unclean,  lest  by  their  breath  they  should  contaminate  the 
leaves.  They  are  also  made  to  take  a  bath  two  or  threo  times 
a  day,  and  are  not  allowed  to  gather  the  leaves  with  their  naked 
fingers,  but  with  gloves.  These  preeautions,  absurdly  minute  as 
they  mav  appear,  owe  their  origin  to  the  evanescent  nature  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  tea ;  for  the  finest  kind  may  bo  changed  into 
an  inferior  tea  in  one  night,  if  the  proper  attention  he  not  paid  to 


the  gathering.  Then  ensue  the  processes  whereby  the  green  leaves 
assume  the  wrinkled  form  so  familiar  to  us.  As  soon  as  gathered, 
they  are  put  into  wide,  shallow  baskets,  and  placed  in  the  wind  or 
sunshine  for  a  few  hours.  They  are  transferred  to  a  flat  cast-iron 
pan,  over  a  stove  heated  with  charcoal,  in  quantity  about  half  a 
pound  of  leaves  at  a  time.  The  leaves  are  stirred  briskly  about 
with  a  kind  of  brush,  and  are  then  quickly  swept  off  the  pan  into 
baskets.  This  done,  the  leaves  are  carefully  rubbed  and  rolled 
between  the  hands,  and  are  next  put  in  large  quantities  on  the 
pan,  and  again  subjected  to  heat ;  but  the  heat  on  this  occasion  is 
lower  than  before,  and  only  just  sufficient  to  dry  them  effectually 
without  risk  of  scorching.  The  tea  is  then  spread  out  on  a  table, 
and  every  imperfectly  dried  leaf  removed  from  the  rest. 

MARSEILLES,  FRANCE. 

The  second  picture  on  this  page  represents  the  harbor  of  Mar- 
seilles from  one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  view,  with  its  strong 
fortifications  on  the  right  and  left,  its  hasin  crowded  with  shipping 
and  lined  with  warehouses,  and  its  bold  hills  rising  in  the  back- 
ground over  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of  the  city.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  family  group  picnicking  on  the  grass,  one  of  whom  is 
signalling  a  party  in  a  boat  pulling  past  the  point  on  which  they 
are  stationed.  The  harbor  of  Marseilles  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
French  empire.  It  is  perfectly  secure  in  all  weathers,  and  has 
anchorage  for  1200  vessels  in  from  18  to  24  feet  of  water.  It  is 
strongly  defended  by  the  two  forts  shown  in  our  engraving,  the 
Tower  of  St.  John  on  the  north,  and  the  Fort  of  St.  Nicholas  on 
the  south.  Near  this  spot  is  a  wet  dock,  measuring  500  by  400 
yards.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Marseilles  exceeds  that  of  every 
other  port  in  France,  and  its  coast  trade  is  only  surpassed  by  that 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  great  port  of  debarkation  for  passengers 
to  the  various  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  600  years  B.  C. 
The  population,  in  1852,  was  192,527. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SEPTEMBER  DREAMS. 

There  comes  a  strain  from  the  green,  dim  woods, 

I  have  heard  it  all  the  day. 
From  the  actual  life  with  its  thousand  cared 

Calling  my  heart  away! 
The  low,  sweet  murmur  of  many  leaves, 

By  the  wandering  winds  caressed, 
The  laugh  of  a  thousand  tiny  waves 

At  play  on  the  river's  breast. 

A  song  from  the  life  of  even*  flower. 

Which  cradled  iu  greenness  Hob, 
Bathed  in  the  glory  that  wander*  down 

From  September's  cloudless  skies; 
All  mingle  together  like  joyous  tides, 

In  one  calm,  untroubled  flow, 
Pinging  the  while  of  that  full,  deep  rejt, 

Which  my  spint  cannot  know. 

From  my  earliest  days  have  their  glorious  stratus 

Its  harp  strings  strangely  thrilled; 
And  the  wildest  yearnings  I  ever  felt, 

Their  harmony  hath  stilled! 
I  will  fling  off  the  actual's  weary  chain, 

I  will  revel  in  golden  dreams; 
For  1  love  them  well,  earth's  glad,  free  things, 

Blossoms,  and  winds,  and  streams! 

It  is  uot  with  the  step  which  iny  childhood  knew, 

The  laughing  lip  and  eye, 
The  bounding  heart,  whose  pulses  throbbed 

To  each  gale  that  wandered  by  ; 
It  is  not  with  thee  that  I  kneel  to-day, 

In  the  hush  of  the  forest  glade; 
Life's  sun  shone  out  for  a  little  time, 

And  after  camo  the  shade. 

But  is  it  n  shrine  for  mirth  and  joy? 

And  shall  it  not  be  for  tears? 
The  shadows  that  rest  on  the  river's  breast, 

Arc  but  types  of  clouded  years. 
The  ivy  that  winds  round  the  ancient  oak 

Its  green  and  clasping  vines, 
Is  like  friendship's  chain,  that  In  weary  hours 

The  warmer  and  closer  twines! 

Kach  sunbeam  that  kisses  the  lily  leaves, 

Seems  to  say,  "  0,  human  heart. 
We  come  from  above,  as  thy  trials  do, 

Be  strong,  whoe'er  thou  art! 
Sunlight  aud  shadow,  and  smiles,  and  tears, 

From  Christ's  heaven  alike  do  fall; 
One  hand  hath  fashioned  each  spirit-chord, 

And  Oue  Eye  beholds  them  all!*' 

•  Art  thou  weary  and  sad?— the  autumn  days 

Breathe  in  whispers  of  the  spring — 
To  the  roughest  crngs,  where  no  foot  may  trend, 

The  greenest  of  mosses  cling.'' 
Spenk  unto  my  spirit,  0  fair  ami  bright! 

Mid  the  falling  of  my  tears. 
Through  the  mist  and  clouds  of  the  present  grief, 

The  gladness  to  come  appears. 

I've  drank  of  the  glory  that  wanders  down 

From  the  soft  September  skies ; 
And  peaceful  and  calm  as  a  child  asleep, 

Kach  passionate  yearning  lies. 
Winds  wander  like  angels,  to  and  fro, 

And  a  blessing  every  one, 
To  my  spirit  brings — in  uiy  i.ew-born  faith 

I  |I9  saying,  **  Thy  will  be  done.*' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CONVICT'S  WIFE. 

BY  MRS.  51 A  It  V  MAYNAKD. 

It  was  a  dark  nnd  Stormy  night  The  cold  March  wind  howled 
mournfully  around  the  little  church,  and  rattled  the  old  doors  and 
windows  as  it  strove  to  find  entrance.  Without,  all  was  desolate 
and  bleak  ;  within,  there  was  a  strange  Mending  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

A  wedding  party  stood  before  the  lowly  altar,  and  a  white-haired 
minister  had  just  pronounced  the  benediction  on  those  who  knelt 
before  him.  There  was  little  show  of  gaiety  or  mirth  among  tho 
party,  and  the  deathlike  countenance  of  the  young  bride  bespoke  a 
heart  ill  at  ease.  Occasionally  she  cast  anxious  glances  down  the 
dim,  dark  aisle,  towards  the  door,  and  at  each  fresh  roar  of  the 
wind,  would  grasp  the  arm  of  her  companion  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

But  now  the  solemn  ceremony  is  over,  and  as  the  newly  married 
turn  from  the  lighted  chancel,  and  go  out  into  the  night,  the  bride- 
groom can  scarce  sustain  tho  trembling  steps  of  his  companion. 
Wrapping  her  slender  form  in  a  heavy  mantle,  he  places  her  in  the 
waiting  carriage,  and  with  their  two  companions  they  are  rapidly 
driven  away. 

Mary  Lee  is  married — married  to  the  man  she  loves.  She  is 
close  clasped  to  his  heart,  and  his  fond  words  of  thankfulness  and 
encouragement  are  sounding  in  her  car,  and  yet  is  she  fur  from 
happy.  True,  she  smiles  on  him  who  bends  so  fondly  over  her ; 
she  places  her  little  trembling  hands  in  his  with  all  confidence,  and 
she  clings  to  him  as  her  best  earthly  friend.  But  a  weight  is  ou 
her  heart — a  burden  of  deception  and  ingratitude  ;  and  the  form  of 
an  old  and  now  desolate  man  rises  up  to  reproach  her.  Marv  Bee 
has  this  night  fled  from  what  has  been  her  home  for  many  years. 
She  has  left  her  uncle  and  guardian — he  who  has  been  father  and 
friend  to  her  all  her  life — to  mourn  over  the  disobedience  of  one 
he  loved  as  his  own  child. 

True  he  had  no  right  to  coutrol  the  young  girl's  love,  which  is, 
in  every  respect,  well  placed.  But  now,  when  too  late,  she  feels 
that  she  ought  to  have  made  greater  allowances  for  his  prejudices  ; 
to  have  sought  longer  and  more  earnestly  for  his  consent,  and 


even  have  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  have  secured  his.  But 
it  is  over  now.  She  has  dared  the  curse  he  threatened,  and  in  her 
remorse  she  believes  it  already  bestowed.  Alas  for  the  first  decep- 
tion ! — the  first  step  in  the  wrong  path  !  Who  can  tell  the  misery 
it  occasions  ? 

Mary  Lee  and  her  uncle  were  the  sole  survivors  of  their  race. 
Ilcr  father,  thirteen  years  before,  had  been  in  a  government  office 
at  Calcutta ;  and  finding  that  his  situation  was  pleasant,  and  likely 
to  bo  permanent,  he  sent  to  England  for  his  wife  and  child,  who 
had  remained  behind.  An  older  and  only  brother  of  Mr.  Lee's 
accompanied  them  on  the  voyage  out,  and  the  husband  and  father 
awaited  their  arrival  with  anxious  impatience.  In  vain  weeks  and 
month.1)  passed  on — they  came  not ;  and  the  first  news  the  horror- 
stricken  man  received,  was  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
and  all  sho  contained. 

A  long  and  fearful  illness,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  tho 
grave,  was  the  result  of  this  sorrow ;  and  when  he  recovered,  John 
Lee  was  a  crushed  and  broken-hearted  man.  lie  gave  up  his  situ- 
ation, and  some  of  his  friends  supposed  he  had  gone  home;  while 
others,  better  informed,  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  wanderer  on  the  earth.  However,  none  knew  his  fate,  and 
he  was  soon  forgotten. 

Several  months  afier  the  loss  of  the  C  ,  the  elder  brother 

and  the  littlo  girl  arrived  in  England.  They  were  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  wreck,  and  had  been  carried  by  the  vessel  which  had 
rescued  them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  back  to  England. 
Robert  Leo  made  every  possible  inquiry  about  tho  fate  of  his 
brother ;  but  as  his  letters  elicited  nothing  in  return  but  the  simple 
fact  of  his  having  left  Calcutta,  he  at  last  gave  up  writing  in  de- 
spair. And  believing  that  the  child  was  an  orphan,  he  at  once 
adopted  her ;  and  henceforth  to  provide  for  her  future  fortune  be- 
came the  chief  aim  of  his  life. 

Little  Mary  had  always  lived  iu  London,  and  here  her  uncle 
made  his  home — and  here  they  dwelt  until  the  time  wo  introduce 
them  to  the  reader.  From  her  childhood  Mary  had  been  intimate 
with  a  family  of  the  name  of  Munroe,  consisting  of  a  mother  and 
three  daughters — another  child,  a  son,  she  had  never  seen  in  her 
youthful  days.  Mr.  Lee  did  not  like  the  family,  and  never  ap- 
proved of  the  acquaintance ;  but  they  having  been  kind  to  Mary's 
mother  during  her  husband's  absence,  seemed  to  have  established 
a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  young  girl. 

When  Mary  was  approaching  her  seventeenth  birthday,  Charles 
Munroc  came  home  to  visit  his  friends,  with  strict  charges  from 
the  gentleman  who  had  taken  him  ou  tho  death  of  his  father,  to 
make  his  visit  a  short  one.  He  came — he  met  Mary  at  his  moth- 
er's— he  forgot  his  promise  to  return  to  Scotland — he  resolved  to 
remain  near  her  who  had  so  clfectually  fascinated  him.  For  this 
determination  on  his  part,  poor  Mary  was  made  to  sutler  severely. 

Her  uncle,  jealously  awake  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  pleasant 
companion  and  most  agreeable  addition  to  his  bachelor  establish- 
ment, upbraided  her  for  giving  encouragement  to  her  young  lover, 
and  inducing  him  to  remain  near  her;  while  Charles's  friends,  in- 
dignant that  ho  should  sacrifice  his  good  prospects  and  lose  a 
wealthy  patron,  bitterly  reproached  her  for  the  same  cause. 

For  a  year  Mary  endured  all  the  unhappiuess  her  ill-fated  at- 
tachment had  brought  on  her,  but  at  tho  end  of  that  time,  Charles 
would  not  allow  matters  to  continue  so  any  longer.  An  applica- 
tion to  her  uncle  having  met  with  an  insulting  answer  and  an 
angry  denial,  the  young  man  used  all  his  influence  with  her  to 
consent  to  an  elopement — a  step  they  both  deplored,  but  which 
circumstances  appeared  to  drive  them  to. 

After  their  marriage,  they  continued  to  live  in  London,  Charles 
having  obtained  a  situation  of  responsibility  and  profit.  Every 
effort  to  become  reconciled  to  their  friends  was  met  with  insult 
and  reproaches.  Mr.  Lee  utterly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  ;  and  Mrs.  Munroe,  though  sho  consented  to  see  her 
son,  would  not  recognize  his  wife,  and  consequently  Charles  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  exclusive  privilege. 

Deprived  of  the  society  of  their  friends,  the  young  couple  lived 
alone  for  each  other;  and  for  a  year  their  happiness  was  uninter- 
rupted, save  when  the  recollection  of  their  incensed  relatives  caused 
painful  feelings.  Mary  had  hoped  and  prayed  in  vain  that  her 
uncle  might  relent.  It  was  the  one  bitter  drop  in  her  cup  of  hap- 
piness;  and  all  the  lavish  kindness  of  her  fond  husband  could  not 
banish  the  remembrance  of  the  lonely  old  man  in  his  dcsolato 
home.  She  knew  he  had  breathed  a  bitter  curse  on  her  and  her 
marriage,  and  at  times  a  nameless  terror  would  overwhelm  her — a 
horrible  fear  of  some  unknown  evil.  It  was  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  coming  events.       *  *  *  * 

Let  us  enter  this  gloomy  building.  We  ask  no  leave  from  that 
surly  turnkey ;  we  are  invisible.  What  dark,  damp  passages  we 
pass  through  ! — what  massive  arches  overhead  ! — what  heavy  iron- 
bound  doors  1  Do  not  shrink.  Those  doors  have  no  power  to 
detain  you,  though  to  others  they  may  bring  untold  terrors. 

But  now  we  have  urrived  at  our  journey's  end.  It  is  a  low, 
dark  cell,  with  one  deep-set,  closely-grated  window.  A  chair,  a 
rude  couch,  a  heavy  table  is  the  extent  of  the  furniture.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stands  a  young  man  with  clasped  hands  and 
upraised  eyes.  On  his  countenance  is  expressed  the  intensest 
agony;  he  is  praying — praying  for  strength  for  himself  and  his 
companion.  And  that  companion  ?  Behold  her  lying  speechless, 
almost  senseless  at  bis  feet.  Her  beautiful  hair  has  fallen  down, 
and  almost  covers  the  deathlike  countenance — distressing  sobs 
from  time  to  time  burst  from  her  bosom — she  is  the  image  of 
hopele&S  misery. 

That  young  man  is  Charles  Munroe.  He  has  been  accused, 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  and  is  now  about  to  leave 
his  country  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  amid  the  horrors  of 
a  penal  colony.  And  is  it  possible  that  that  fair  outside  can  cover 
a  guilty  soul  1 — that  the  noble  brow,  from  which  the  dark  and 


heavy  curls  are  pushed  back,  can  deserve  to  be  branded  with  the 
vile  name  of  "  forger."    We  shall  see. 

"  My  husband  !    O,  my  husband  I"    The  piercing  scream  which 
accompanies  these  words  startles  the  entering  officials,  and  causes  I 
a  yet  deeper  shade  of  despair  to  cloud  the  planner's  brow. 

"  Mary,  my  dear  Mary,  the  hour  has  come  for  us  to  part.  Will 
you  not  promise  me  that  for  tho  sake  of  your  infant  and  yourself, 
you  will  try  to  bear  this  dreadful  trial  with  fortiludo?" 

The  only  answer  to  this  appeal  is  the  same  piteous  wailing, 
"  My  husband  1    O,  my  husband  !" 

Kaising  her  in  his  arms  as  he  would  a  child,  the  young  husbi  nl 
strove  to  impart  some  courage  to  that  sinking  heart,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  securing  her  attention  long  enough  to  tell  her  his 
wishes  and  advice  relative  to  her  future  life.  And  who  can  tell 
the  agony  that  brave  heart  endured  while  thus  planning  the  lonely 
future  for  the  helpless  being,  clinging  in  speechless  agony  to  him 
for  strength  and  support  ? 

But  the  last  minute  has  arrived.  A  party  of  harsh-looking  men 
surround  them,  and  the  clank  of  the  additional  fetters  they  are 
about  to  place  on  him,  strikes  a  chill  through  the  prisoner's  frame. 
And  now  they  would  unwind  those  clinging  arms,  clasping  his 
neck  with  the  force  of  despair.  Again  that  fearful  scream  rings 
through  the  dungeon,  and  the  wretched  wife  is  kneeling  at  her 
husband's  feet. 

"  Charles !  Charles  !  Tell  me  once  more  before  we  part,  as  you 
love  me,  and  would  save  ine  from  despair,  tell  me  that  you  are 
innocent !" 

"I  am,  my  Mary.    As  God  is  my  witness,  I  am  innocent  of 

this  deed." 

One  last,  despairing  embrace  accompanied  these  words,  and 
Charles  Munroe  was  hurried  from  the  presence  of  his  young  wife, 
who  again  sank  senseless  to  the  ground.  But  Mary  was  capablo 
of  greater  endurance  than  her  feeble  appearance  warranted.  Unco 
recovered  from  the  agony  of  parting,  she  collected  all  her  strength 
to  enable  her  to  fulfil  his  wishes.  But  first  a  journey  must  be  per- 
formed ;  she  must  seo  the  vessel  sail  which  contained  the  only 
friend  sho  could  claim  on  earth — her  beloved  and  much  wronged 
husband. 

To  attempt  to  describe  her  feelings  on  that  occasion  were  absurd. 
None  but  those  who  have  gone  through  a  like  ordeal  can  sympa- 
thize in  such  sufferings.  In  obedience  to  her  husband's  wish, 
Mary  Munroe  made  preparations  for  immediately  leaving  England 
and  proceeding  to  America.    He  said  : 

"  You  will  there  be  able  to  maintain  yourself,  and  be  free  from 
the  disgrace  that  here  will  always  attach  to  you  as  the  wife  of  a 
convict." 

It  was  also  her  husband's  desire  that  she  should  resume  her  own 
name.  This  she  at  first  refused  to  do;  but  the  touching  plea, 
"  For  your  child's  sake,  Mary,  do  this ;  let  it  not  be  branded  with 
its  unhappy  father's  shame,"  caused  her  to  yield,  and  she  took 
passage  in  a  New  York  packet,  under  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Lcc." 

Not  without  bitter  unguish  did  the  poor  girl  bid  adieu  to  the 
pleasant  little  home  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  days. 
It  was  hard  parting  with  the  mementoes  of  those  days — the  books, 
the  birds,  the  flowers  he  had  loved.  Even  the  various  articles  of 
furniture  were  precious  in  her  sight,  each  containing  a  little  history 
of  its  own — each  recalling  some  incident  in  the  "  days  gone  by." 
Mary  had  few  friends  and  no  relatives  to  bid  adieu.  Her  undo 
had  treated  her  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  when  during  her  hus- 
band's trial  she  had  implored  him  to  use  his  influence  in  his  favor. 

"Never!"  was  tho  harsh  answer.  "  Not  if  one  word  of  mine 
could  save  him  from  the  gallows,  should  that  word  bo  spoken.  I 
believe  him  to  be  guilty,  and  I  trust  be  will  meet  the  punishment 
he  merits." 

The  poor  wife  stifled  the  bitter  answer  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and 
rushed  from  the  presence  of  her  hard-hearted  relative.  Mrs.  Mun- 
roe, amid  her  bitter  wailings  for  her  son's  sad  fate,  ceased  not  to 
blame  bis  innocent  wife  as  the  cause.  "  But  for  her,  Charles 
would  now  be  safe  and  well  in  Scotland."  Such  was  tho  un- 
happy mother's  lament.  "  0,  my  boy,  m/boy  !  I  told  you,  you 
would  rue  the  day  you  ever  saw  that  wretched  girl."  Boor  Mary! 
pining  for  sympathy,  for  some  kind  friend  to  comfort  her,  and 
realizing  acutely  the  absence  of  the  one  on  whom  she  could  have 
reposed  all  her  cares  and  sorrows,  it  was  needless  to  add  to  her 
misery  by  harsh  words.  *  *  * 

There  was  a  strange  sound  on  board  the  crowded  packet  ship — 
the  feeble  wailing  of  a  new-born  infant  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
the  winds,  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  vessel  through  the  waters,  and 
the  loud  voices  of  the  rough  sailors.  Women  were  there — kind, 
gentle  women,  obeying  the  impulses  of  their  natures,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  mother  and  babe.  But  though  Mary  Leo 
received  their  kindness  with  all  the  gratitude  it  demanded,  the  ono 
crushing  thought  was  present  in  her  mind.  Bitterly  she  wept  over 
her  worse  than  fatherless  babe,  and  imagined  all  tho  joy  that 
would  have  been  hers,  could  he  have  seen  aud  blessed  his  little 
daughter.  In  that  hour  of  sorrow,  the  poor  young  wife  "learned 
how  much  the  heart  can  bear."  She  lived  through  all  her  wretch- 
edness, and  at  last  reached  the  place  of  her  destination  in  safety. 
*  #         -  #  *  * 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news?"  eagerly  inquired  Mrs.  Ncwcome 
of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Goodale,  as  she  entered  the  pretty  morniug- 
rooa  of  the  latter,  iu  a  perfect  flutter  of  excitement.  "  But  of 
course  you  have  not,  as  you  only  got  home  last  night.  And  now 
I  must  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  old  '  Briar 
Cottage  1  has  got  a  tenant." 

"  That  is  not  so  very  extraordinary,"  replied  Mrs.  Goodale, 
smiling.  "My  only  astonishment  is  that  the  prettiest  place  in 
N — ville  should  have  remained  vacant  so  long." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  such  a  queer  tenant ;  the  whole  town  is  in  a 
fever  of  curiosity  about  her." 
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"  O,  it  is  a  lady,  then.  I  am  sure  I  pity  her,  if  once  the  cariosity 
of  the  people  is  raised  ahout  her.  I  know  from  sad  experience, 
what  mischief  and  trouble  the  prying  into  strangers'  affairs  fre- 
quently leads  to."  Mrs.  Goodale  sighed,  and  the  color  deepened 
on  her  visitor's  cheek,  as  she  replied : 

"  O,  this  is  a  very  different  person  from  you.  People  only  won- 
dered what  made  your  husband  choose  such  a  young  wife ;  but 
this  young  woman  has  no  husband,  and  yet  she  has  a  little  infant 
with  her,  only  a  few  weeks  old.  She  calls  herself  a  wic'oiv — and 
of  course  she  may  be,  but  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful."  Mrs.  New- 
corao  gave  her  head  a  toss,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There,  you  have 
my  opinion  ;  now  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  We  cannot  tell  anything  for  certain  about  her  yet.  For  aught 
we  know,  she  may  be  deserving  of  our  siuccrest  sympathy."  The 
minister's  gentle  wife  was  ever  for  taking  the  part  of  the  absent. 

"  O,  no,  indeed,  wo  cannot  tell  anything  for  certain  about  her 
yet — only  in  case  she  should  want  to  enter  the  church,  we  ought 
to  be  very  particular.  You  know  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  who 
are  admitted,  religion  is  so  often  a  cloak  for  iniquity."  Mrs. 
Newcomc  sighed  with  fervor.  Mrs.  Goodale  looked  pained,  and 
wished  her  husband  was  present.  "  He  would  have  known  just 
what  to  say  in  such  a  case,"  he  thought. 

Time  showed  that  Mrs.  Newcome  was  quito  right  in  saying  that 
all  N — ville  was  awake  with  curiosity.  Never  in  her  life  had  poor 
Mary  Lee  imagined  tho  possibility  of  her  creating  such  a  sensation. 

ut  a  sensation  she  did  create,  and  not  a  small  one  either.  The 
arrival  of  such  a  person — a  mere  girl,  with  a  young  infant,  and 
apparently  friendless — in  an  obscure  little  town  like  N — ville,  was 
an  event  unparalleled  in  the  chronicles  of  the  place,  and  caused 
more  speculation  and  comment  than  any  event  that  had  occurred 
since  tho  Rev.  Matthew  Goodale,  a  bachelor  of  forty,  went  all  tho 
way  to  New  York,  and  returned  with  a  pretty  little  wife  aged 
nineteen. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  generality  of  little  country  towns  have 
some  prominent  peculiarity — something  that  distinguishes  them 
from  each  other,  similar  as  they  may  be  in  other  respects.  Some 
places  arc  noted  for  the  hospitality  of  tho  inhabitants,  some  for 
tho  dissipated  habits  prevalent,  some  for  intelligence  and  love  of 
improvement,  others  tho  reverse.  The  peculiar  feature  distin- 
guishing N — villo  was  an  excessive  show  of  religion.  Not  another 
village  of  its  size  in  tho  circuit  of  five  hnndred  miles,  contained  as 
many  places  of  worship,  as  many  Sabbath-schools,  as  many  sow- 
ing-circles, as  many  prayer  meetings.  The  number  of  tracts  dis- 
tributed monthly  within  tho  districts  of  N — ville,  was  almost  be- 
yond belief ;  and  the  quantity  of  fancy  work  displayed  at  the  differ- 
ent church  fairs  was  really  astonishing. 

And  yet  (how  shall  it  be  told?)  in  all  the  wide  Union,  a  inoro 
disagreeable,  jealous,  prying  set  of  people  could  scarce  havo  been 
found.  Of  course  there  wero  exceptions — bright  exceptions. 
Earnest,  sincere  Christians,  who  practised  the  charity  they  pro- 
fessed, and  went  about  making  peace  and  doing  good.  Of  this 
number  was  Mrs.  Goodale  and  her  husband  ;  of  this  number  was 
not  Mrs.  Newcome. 

Bent  on  finding  out  the  history  of  the  new  inmate  of  Briar  Cot- 
tage, sho  intruded  herself  at  all  hours  on  the  privacy  of  the  "  Wid- 
ow Leo"  (for  by  this  name  was  Mary  known),  and  being  of  that 
exceedingly  disagreeable  class  of  persons  who  never  take  a  hint,  it 
was  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  her.  Vainly  for  a  long  time  did  she 
seek  to  discover  the  stranger's  religious  belief — the  care  of  the 
little  infant  proventing  the  mother  from  leaving  her  home  on  tho 
Sabbath,  and  Mrs.  Ncwcome's  offer  to  let  one  of  her  girls  take 
charge  of  tho  child  having  been  politely  declined. 

But  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  at  last.  In  reply  to  a  direct 
question,  the  widow  gave  as  direct  an  answer.  "  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  tho  Established  Church,  and  had  never  entered  a 
dissenting  place  of  worship  in  her  life."  Poor  child !  sho  little 
knew  that  that  speech  made  her  an  enemy  for  life  in  Mrs.  New- 
come.  Brimful  of  indignation,  she  hastened  to  tell  her  pastor's 
wife  the  discovery  sho  had  made,  and  displayed  but  little  mercy 
for  the  "  impudent  creature — tho  next  thing  to  a  Catholic,  you 
know,  my  dear — to  dare  to  call  me  a  '  dissenter '  to  my  face." 

Had  all  tho  inhabitants  of  N — ville  been  like  Mrs.  Newcome, 
poor  Mary  and  her  infant  must  have  starved.  But  when  it  be- 
came known  that  tho  pale  young  widow  wished  for  work ;  that  sho 
was  in  fact  actually  in  want  of  necessaries,  there  were  many  who 
availed  themselves  of  her  skill  as  a  seamstress  and  fancy-worker. 

First  in  this  number  camo  Mrs.  Goodale,  bringing  not  only 
work  to  the  lonely  inmate  of  tho  cottage,  but  books  to  amuse  her 
leisure  hours,  and  flowers  to  add  to  tho  beauties  of  the  already 
pretty  dwelling.  To  penetrate  the  mystery  of  her  former  life, 
neither  the  good  pastor  nor  his  wife  ever  attempted,  content  to 
know  that  the  present  course  was  one  of  prudence  and  uprightness, 
let  tho  past  be  what  it  might.  And  so  for  five  years  Mary  was  a 
resident  of  N — ville. 

Skilled  in  tho  use  of  her  needle,  she  managed  to  make  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  herself  and  little  Leila;  and  as  the  child 
grew  up  in  strength  and  beauty,  it  became  the  pet  and  plaything 
of  all  its  mother's  visitors.  Not  for  her  own  beauty  and  sweat  dis- 
position was  the  little  girl  beloved  by  her  mother,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause in  the  features  of  his  child,  Mary  could  trace  the  miniaturo 
likeness  of  her  lost  husband.  There  wero  the  same  dark,  blue 
eyes,  the  same  sweet  smile — even  the  clustering  brown  curls  abovo 
the  child's  fair  brow  added  to  her  likeness  to  her  father.  Little 
wonder  was  it  that  when  people  praised  the  looks  of  the  little  one, 
tears  would  dim  the  mother's  eyes. 

In  the  five  years  that  Mary  Lee  dwelt  at  N— ville,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  she  was  free  from  the  attentions  of  the  "marrying 
men  "  of  the  place.  On  the  contrary,  visitors  of  this  kind  were 
frequent,  and  the  poor  girl  had  been  shocked  more  than  onco  by 
an  abrupt  offer  of  a  "  husband  and  a  home."    Ono  of  the  first  and 


most  persevering  of  her  suitors  was  Mr.  Paul  Newcome,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  lady  we  have  already  mentioned  more  than  once. 

Now  Mr.  I'aul  Newcome  was  called  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
men  in  N — ville,  and  had  long  been  a  mark  for  the  young  ladies 
to  aim  at.  Very  shrewd  and  calculating  in  all  his  transactions, 
Mr.  Newcome  had  long  declared  that  "girls  now-a-days  wero  not 
brought  up  as  they  wero  when  his  mother  was  young ;  and  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  seeing  his  money  squandered  by  some  gay, 
fine  lady-wite."  But  with  all  his  good  resolutions,  Mr.  Paul  New- 
comc felt  no  little  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  any  of  these  "gay, 
fine  ladies  "  would  take  him,  and  rejoice  at  her  good  fortune. 

How  then  was  he  disconcerted,  when,  after  mature  deliberation, 
he  decided  that  tin  "  Widow  Lee  was  just  the  person  to  suit  him," 
his  proposal  was  met  with  a  cool,  almost  contemptuous  negative. 
Vexed  with  himself  for  giving  any  one  such  a  triumph  over  his 
well-known  opinions,  his  love  for  the  young  widow  was  instantly 
turned  to  hatred ;  and  Mary  found  to  her  sorrow  that  he  could 
hate.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sister-in-law  (who,  having  a  large 
family  of  boys,  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  he  should  remain 
single,  and  had  watched  his  proceedings  with  a  jealous  eye),  ho 
succeeded  in  spreading  such  reports  about  Mary's  character,  as 
lost  her  some  of  the  most  useful  of  her  patrons. 

Just  at  this  time  her  friend,  Mr.  Goodale,  was  taken  ill,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  resolved  to  spend  the  coming  winter 
abroad  with  his  wife.  Many  of  the  ladies  who  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  pastor's  wife  in  befriending  the  widow  and  her 
child,  now  withdrew  their  liberal  patronage,  and  before  Christinas 
the  little  cottage  became  truly  the  abode  of  poverty.  While  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  Mary  toiled  incessantly;  but  when  all  was 
over,  and  nothing  in  the  future  but  starvation,  her  strength  gave 
way,  and  she  could  only  wcop  over  the  little  one,  who  so  piteously 
begged  for  the  food  tho  mother     d  not  means  to  procure  for  it. 

^  4fc  yf  IF 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  New  Year,  and  Mary  sat  in  her  little 
cottage  kitchen,  holding  her  child  to  her  bosom,  striving  to  impart 
some  warmth  to  its  benumbed  and  apparently  dying  form.  She 
pressed  its  chilled  hands  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  the  little  blue 
fingers  and  tho  palo  lips.  It  was  a  sad  and  mournful  sight,  but 
apparently  made  little  impression  on  tho  heart  of  one  who  had 
entered  unobserved,  and  was  gazing  on  tho  scene  with  a  smile  of 
cruel  satisfaction. 

The  visitor  was  Paul  Newcome,  and  Mary  started  up  in  alarm 
as  she  met  tho  look  he  fixed  on  her.  Taking  a  scat,  ho  coolly  de- 
sired her  to  sit  down  aud  listen  to  something  iic  had  to  communi- 
cate. And  then  camo  tho  cruel  intelligence  that  for  several 
months  he  had  been  the  owner  of  tho  cottage ;  that  quito  a  large 
sum  was  now  due  for  rent ;  and  that  unless  she  could  at  once  pay 
it,  the  house  must  bo  instantly  vacated,  as  ho  had  another  tenant 
ready  to  come  in. 

Half  an  hour  previous,  Mary  had  thought  her  sorrows  incapable 
of  increase  ;  now  they  were  brought  to  a  climax,  and  for  several 
minutes  she  gazed  in  speechless  horror  on  the  heartless  monster 
who  was  evidently  exulting  in  her  misery.  The  cries  of  her  littlo 
girl  at  last  aroused  her,  and  every  thought  of  self  vanished  at  the 
remembrance  of  her  darling's  sufferings.  Throwing  herself  at  tho 
man's  feet,  she  wildly  implored  his  pity  for  tho  starving  child, 
beseeching  him  in  the  most  moving  terms  not  to  turn  her  out  into 
tho  inclement  weather  homeless  and  penniless. 

It  was  now  that  all  the  evil  in  Paul  Ncwcome's  nature  was  dis- 
played. He  answered  her  prayers  with  mocking,  laughed  at  her 
appeals  for  mercy,  and  taunted  her  with  a  repetition  of  somo  of 
the  vilest  slanders  that  had  been  spoken  against  her.  Then  tho 
tears  were  dashed  aside,  the  slight  form  drawn  up  to  its  fullest 
height,  and  holding  her  child  close  pressed  in  her  arms,  Mary 
turned  to  leave  the  dwelling  so  long  her  home.  Her  hand  was  on 
the  latch ;  one  last  look  she  cast  around,  ono  inward  prayer  sho 
murmured  for  help,  and  then  turning  jvway  for  the  last  time,  she 
found  herself  almost  in  the  arms  of  a  tall  stranger,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  entering. 

"  Charles !  Charles  !  God  help  me,  can  this  be  true  V  And 
with  a  faint  moan,  she  sunk  fainting  on  her  husband's  breast. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  Mary  found  herself  on  her  little  couch. 
Fondly  bending  over  her  was  the  well-known  countenance  of  her 
husband  ;  while  contentedly  seated  on  a  stranger's  knee,  sat  littlo 
Leila,  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  a  good  fire  and  a  New  Year's  feast. 
Mary  closed  her  eyes,  and  silently  prayed  that  it  might  not  all 
provo  a  dream. 

When  strong  enough  to  listen,  sho  was  mado  acquainted  with 
the  extraordinary  events  that  had  combined  to  restore  her  to  her 
husband,  and  give  her  back  her  long-lost  father — for  such  tho 
stranger  really  was.  On  his  deathbed,  tho  son  of  Charles's  em- 
ployer in  London,  had  confessed  that  he  alone  had  contrived  tho 
plot  against  the  young  man,  in  revenge  for  some  fancied  injuries 
he  had  received  from  him.  Instant  steps  were  taken  by  the  father 
to  procure  the  release  of  tho  innocent  one  who  had  suffered  through 
his  means.  And.  as  soon  as  the  necessary  forms  had  been  gone 
through  and  conveyed  to  the  proper  authorities,  Charles  was  set  at 
liberty.  With  the  liberal  sum  sent  to  pay  his  expenses  home,  tho 
anxious  husband  immediately  took  passage  for  America;  and  on 
arriving  at  New  York,  inserted  numerous  advertisements  in  tho 
papers,  in  the  hopes  of  their  meeting  Mary's  eye. 

For  several  months  these  were  unavailing ;  and  almost  in  de- 
spair, Charles  started  on  a  tour  through  the  different  large  cities, 
advertising  and  offering  rewards  for  the  lost  one.  On  board  ono 
of  the  numerous  Mississippi  steamboats,  he  was  attracted  by  the 
name  of  Lee  in  the  passenger  list.  The  owner  of  the  name  was 
pointed  out  to  him  ;  they  became  acquainted,  listened  to  each  oth- 
er's history,  and  Charles  discovered  his  wile's  father,  while  Mr. 
Lee  learned  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  that  he  was  not  childless. 
They  returned  to  New  York,  and  there  Charles  found  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Goodale,  who  had  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  Americai. 
papers,  and  instantly  written  to  inform  him  where  Mary  could  be 
found. 

The  rest  is  known.  There  was  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  suffer- 
ing for  the  "  Convict's  Wife."  With  her  husband,  her  father,  and 
her  child,  she  found  a  happy  home  in  New  York.  And  years 
after,  the  sad  events  of  their  earlier  life  were  told  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  as  an  instructive  lesson  teaching  them  never  to 
doubt  the  good  providence  that  orders  all  things  well. 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  CAN  DO. 

As  a  wifo  and  mother,  woman  can  make  the  fortune  and  happi- 
ness of  her  children;  and  even  if  she  did  nothing  else,  surely  this 
would  be  sufficient  destiny.  By  her  thrift,  prudence  and  tact,  sho 
can  secure  to  her  partner  and  herself  a  competence  in  old  age,  no 
matter  how  small  their  beginning,  or  how  adverse  a  fate  occasion- 
ally bo  theirs.  By  her  cheerfulness  she  can  restore  her  husband's 
spirits,  shaken  by  the  anxieties  of  business.  By  her  tender  care 
she  can  often  restore  him  to  health,  if  disei.se  has  seized  upon  his 
overtasked  powers.  By  her  counsel  and  her  love,  she  can  win 
him  from  bad  company,  if  temptation  in  an  evil  hour  has  led  him 
astray.  By  her  example,  and  her  precepts,  and  her  sex's  insight 
into  character,  she  can  mould  her  children,  however  diverse  their 
dispositions,  into  good  men  and  women.  And  by  leading  in  all 
things  a  true  and  beautiful  life,  she  can  refine,  elevate  and  spiritu- 
alize all  who  come  within  reach,  so  that  with  others  of  her  sex 
emulating  and  assisting  her,  she  can  do  more  to  regenerate  tho 
world  than  all  the  statesmen  or  reformers  that  ever  legislated. 
She  can  do  as  much — alas !  perhaps  even  more — to  degrade  man, 
if  she  chooses  to  do  it. 

Who  can  estimate  the  evil  that  woman  has  the  power  to  do  ? 
As  a  wife,  she  can  ruin  her  husband  by  extravagance,  folly,  or 
want  of  affection.  She  can  make  a  devil  and  an  outcast  of  a  man, 
who  might  otherwise  have  become  a  good  member  of  society. 
She  can  bring  bickerings,  strife  and  perpetual  discord  into  what 
has  been  a  happy  home.  She  can  change  the  innocent  babes 
whom  God  has  entrusted  to  her  charge,  into  vile  men,  and  even 
viler  women.  She  can  lower  even  the  moral  tone  of  society  itself, 
and  thus  pollute  legislation  at  the  spring  head.  She  can,  in  fine, 
become  an  instrument  of  evil,  instead  of  an  angel  of  good.  In- 
stead of  making  flowers  of  truth,  purity,  beauty  and  spirituality 
spring  up  in  her  footsteps,  till  the  whole  earth  smiles  with  loveli- 
ness that  is  almost  celestial,  she  can  transform  it  to  a  black  and 
blasted  desert,  covered  with  the  scorn  of  all  evil  passions,  and 
swept  by  the  bitter  blasts  of  everlasting  death.  This  is  what  a 
woman  can  do  for  the  wrong  as  well  as  for  the  right.  Is  her  mis- 
sion a  little  one  ?  Has  she  no  "  worthy  work,"  as  has  become  the 
cry  of  late  %  Man  may  have  a  harder  task  to  perform,  a  rougher 
path  to  travel,  but  he  has  none  loftier  or  more  influential  than 
woman's. —  Woman's  Advocate. 


A  POPULAR  ERROR. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  mistakes  made  by  ardent 
friends  of  education,  is  the  indulgence  of  unreasonable  hopes,  and 
the  maintenance  of  extravagant  views  as  to  what  they  can  effect 
by  means  of  it.  It  is  often  supposed  that  great  results  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  single  term  of  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks.  Both  teacher 
and  committee  aim  at  this  rapid  mode  of  manufacture.  True  edu- 
cation is  that  which  aims  at  the  slow  and  healthy  growth  of  tho 
mind  ;  the  incorporation  into  it  of  principles,  and  the  formation  of 
tastes  aud  habits,  the  full  value  of  which  will  appear  only  after 
mature  years  have  developed  their  tendencies.  The  highest  and 
best  parts  of  education  are  incapable  of  exhibition.  The  show 
made  at  the  close  of  a  term  is  well  enough  to  amuse  children  and 
their  fond  parents,  but  is  often  like  that  of  newly-dressed  pleasure 
grounds,  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs  fresh  from  the  nursery, 
having  a  show  of  vitality  in  the  foliage,  though  as  yet  drawing  no 
sap  from  the  root.  Such  frostwork  of  the  school-room  is  soon  dis- 
solved, and  generally  passes  away  with  the  occasion.  All  attempts 
at  such  prematura  results  of  education  are  entirely  useless ;  and 
yet  our  system  of  employing  teachers  by  the  term  renders  it  almost 
necessary  for  a  teacher  who  is  ambitious  of  distinction,  to  lay  his 
plans  for  that  kind  of  superficial  culture  and  mechanical  drill 
which  can  be  produced  in  a  few  weeks,  aud  shown  off  as  evidence 
of  marvellous  skill. — President  Sears. 


IS  THE  SUN  INHABITED! 

Sir  David  Brewster  makes  the  following  remarks  relative  to  tho 
sun  : — "  So  strong  has  been  the  belief  that  the  sun  cannot  be  a 
habitable  world,  that  a  scientific  gentleman  was  pronounced  by  his 
medical  attendant  insane,  because  he  had  sent  a  paper  to  the 
Koyal  Society,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  light  of  the  sun 
proceeded  from  a  dense  and  universal  aura,  which  may  afford 
ample  light  to  the  inhabitants  beneath,  and  yet  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance aloft  as  not  to  be  among  them ;  that  there  may  be  water  and 
dry  land  there,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair  weather,  and  that  as 
the  light  and  the  seasons  must  be  eternal,  the  sun  may  easily  bo 
conceived  to  be  by  far  the  most  blissful  habitation  of  the  whole 
system.  In  less  than  ten  years  after  this  apparently  extravagant 
notion  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  insanity,  it  was  maintained  by 
Sir  William  Herschel  as  a  rational  and  probable  opinion,  which 
might  bo  dcduciblc  from  his  own  observations  on  tho  structure  of 
the  sun." 


THE  VIOLIN. 

Slow  and  tender  melodies — confided  too  often  now-a-days  to 
wind  instruments — are,  nevertheless,  never  better  rendered  than  by 
a  mass  of  violins.  Nothing  can  equal  the  touching  sweetness  of  a 
score  of  fir^t  strings  made  to  sing  by  twenty  well-skilled  bows. 
That  is,  in  fact,  the  true  female  voice  of  the  orchestra — a  voice  at 
once  passionate  and  chaste,  heart-rending,  yet  soft,  which  can 
weep,  sigh  and  lament,  chant,  pray  and  muse,  or  burst  forth  into 
joyous  accents,  as  none  other  can  do.  An  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  arm,  an  almost  unconscious  sentiment  on  tho  part  of 
him  who  experiences  it,  producing  scarcely  any  apparent  effect 
when  executed  by  a  single  violin,  shall,  when  multiplied  by  a 
number  of  them  in  unison,  give  forth  enchanting  gradation,  irresis- 
tible impulse,  and  accents  which  penetrate  to  tho  very  heart's  core. 
—Berlioz. 


THE  AFFECTIONS. 

O  man,  fear  not  for  thy  affections,  and  feel  no  dread  lost  time 
should  efface  them  !  There  is  neither  to-day  nor  yesterday  in  the 
powerful  echoes  of  memory — there  is  only  always.  He  who  no 
longer  feels,  has  never  felt.  There  are  two  memories — the  memo- 
ry of  the  senses,  which  wears  out  with  tho  senses,  and  in  which 
perishable  things  decay;  and  the  memory  of  the  soul,  for  which 
time  does  not  exist,  and  which  lives  over  at  the  same  instant  every 
moment  of  its  past  and  present  existence.  Fear  not,  ye  who  love. 
Time  has  power  over  hours,  none  over  the  soul. — Lamartine. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MSTER  EMMA. 

BY   WILLIE   E  ■  PAUOR. 

Five  years  ago  the  sunshine  swept 
The  upturned  sod  fur  Emma's  grave; 

We  laid  her  where  her  brother  slept 
Tho  quiet  sleep  death's  coming  gave. 

Five  years  ago,  and  yet  it  seetnfl 
We  laid  her  there  but  yesterday, 

We  see  her  image  still  in  dreams, 
Too  beautiful  to  be  of  clay. 

Five  years  ago!  a  lustrum  told 
Since,  'neath  September's  golden  glow 

Wc  laid  beneath  the  charnel  mold 
All  that  was  left  of  her  below. 

Her  white  hands  crossed  on  whiter  breast, 

A  seal  upon  her  baby  lips, 
And  on  her  eyelids,  closely  pressed, 

Lay  the  sad  sign  of  time's  eclipse. 

Bweet  sister  Emma,  loved  and  lost! 

For  her  on  earth  the  seasons  rolled 
But  one  short  round  adown  time's  coast, 

And  theu— the  lamb  was  in  tho  fold. 

Beyond  the  changing  scenes  of  earth, 
Beyond  its  care,  its  toil,  its  pain, 

In  miineiit  meet  for  angel  birth. 
She  mingles  with  the  angel  train. 

And  wheu  September's  sere  leaves  stir, 
Wc  count  the  seasons  that  have  rolled, 

Since  we  upturned  the  sod  for  her. 
And  laid  her  form  in  charnel  mold. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  LUNATIC. 

BY  E8TIIER  11EKNE. 

"  Confoundedly  warm,"  said  my  undo  for  the  fifth  time,  as 
ho  inspected  the  thermometer,  the  mercury  of  which  stood  at  an 
incredible  height  even  in  the  shade. 

The  thermometer  gave  no  sort  of  satisfaction,  nnd  Uncle  Ned 
came  hack  and  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  with  tho  muttered  ex- 
clamation :  "  I  wish  I  was  in  Greenland." 

I  was  busily  engaged  arranging  some  flowers  in  the  vases, 
thinking  what  a  very  quiet,  harmless  sort  of  life  I  had  lived. 
Thus  summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  the  same  rooms,  and 
tho  same  objects  in  them  to  greet  my  eyes.  Not  a  single  strange 
or  marvellous  thing  had  ever  happened  to  me,  out  of  which  my 
imagination  could  weave  a  romance.  1  had  just  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  quite  an  unromantic  person,  when  my  uncle's 
remark  reached  my  ears. 

"  Fanny,"  said  my  uncle,  after  a  long  pause,  "  what  a  pattern 
housekeeper  I  possess — so  careful,  so  cheerful,  and  so  young." 

"  Young,  uncle  !  Thirty-three  last  November,  Uncle  Ned," 
said  I,  in  a  cheerful  voice. 

"  Well,  well,  Fanny,  thirty-three  isn't  so  terribly  old.  I 
shouldn't  take  you  to  be  more  than  twenty-five.  It's  your  cheer- 
ful heart,  Fanny,  always  makes  you  young." 

Undo  Ned's  praise  was  very  precious,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
only  two  who  ever  found  anything  to  praise  in  inc.  But  I  had 
neither  youth,  beauty  nor  wealth,  therefore  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  generality  of  people  should  quite  overlook  mo. 

"  Fan,  my  dear,  you  and  I  will  take  a  journey  this  summer." 

"A journey,  uncle  P1  and  visions  of  numberless  household  du- 
ties rose  up  in  my  mind.  A  journey  seemed  quite  impossible  for 
mc. 

"  Yes,  a  journey — it  will  do  both  you  and  mo  good.  Now, 
Fanny,  just  name  over  some  of  tho  delightful  localities  that  peo- 
ple frequent  this  season  of  the  year." 

"  Well,  uncle,  the  White  Mountains." 

"  Too  near  by  half — we  will  take  a  longer  journey." 

"  Saratoga.'' 

"  Quite  an  expanded  idea,  Fanny." 
"  Capo  May,  Uncle  Ned." 

"  Quite  too  fashionable  for  either  you  or  me,  my  dear." 

"  You  said  you  wished  you  were  in  Greenland  just  now,  sup- 
posing, uncle,  wo  go  thcro." 

"  I  think  wc  should  wish  ourselves  back  again.  No — I  have 
been  thinking  of  a  quiet  little  village  amongst  tho  Allcghanies, 
where  I  once  passed  a  week  or  two.  Though  it  was  so  long  ago, 
yet  I  have  a  very  fresh  remembrance  of  its  lovely  mountain 
scenery,  and  its  invigorating  breezes.  What  say  you,  Fanny,  to 
taking  up  our  abode  there  for  a  mon:h  or  two,  and  fancying  our- 
selves in  some  paradise  V 

"  I  should  like  it  above  all  things — but — " 

"  No  huts.  Are  you  agreed,  Fan  t" 

"  Yes,"  I  cried. 

And  forgetting  all  my  household  duties — tho  preserves  that 
would  l>c  left  undone,  the  garments  that  would  be  left  unsewed, 
nnd  the  flowers  that  would  be  left  untended — I,  a  maiden  lady  of 
thirty  three,  jumped  up  and  waltzed  around  the  room.  Overwent 
my  work-basket  and  away  went  spools,  thimble,  etc.,  on  ex- 
ploring expeditions  to  different  parts  of  the  room.  I  would  have 
drawn  Uncle  Ned  into  the  scrape,  but  he  had  escaped. 

Left  alone,  1  so  m  sobered  down,  and  as  I  gathered  up  the  stray 
articles  from  the  floor,  I  read  myself  a  severe  moral  lecture  for 
the  breach  of  decorum  I  had  just  been  guilty  of.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  journey  was  so  delightful  to  me,  who 


never  remembered  going  more  than  twenty  miles  from  home,  and 
to  whom  every  object  about  was  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Uncle  Ned,  when  he  had  decided  upon  anything,  was  very  im- 
patient to  set  about  it.  Consequently,  I  had  but  just  one  week  to 
get  ready — an  awful  task  for  me,  but  one  which  I  succeeded  in 
accomplishing. 

On  the  evening  before  our  departure,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  attic, 
and  rescued  from  the  dust  that  surrounded  it,  a  portrait,  repre- 
senting a  young  man  in  the  first  flush  and  pride  of  life.  Long  I 
sat  with  the  portrait  before  me,  while  tho  twilight  faded  into  star- 
light, ll  was  strange  that  the  only  cause  of  unhappiness  I  had 
was  connected  with  the  original  of  that  picture,  who  had  been  and 
was  still  to  me  like  a  younger  brother.  Uncle  Ned  had  but  ono 
son,  Nathaniel,  a  fine,  generous  manly  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  many 
faults.  I  was  eight  years  his  senior,  but  we  had  grown  up  togeth- 
er as  brother  and  sister  in  our  pleasant  home. 

In  time,  Nathaniel  went  to  college,  and  I  was  left  to  bear  all 
my  burdens  alone.  Kumors  reached  us  occasionally  of  my  cou- 
sin's progress  in  his  studies  ;  and  then  other  rumors  of  his  wild, 
reckless  behaviour.  These  last  became  alarmingly  frequent,  and 
finally,  to  my  extreme  sorrow  and  my  uncle's  anger,  the  news 
reached  us  that  Nathaniel  had  been  expelled  from  college.  In- 
deed, my  cousin  informed  us  of  it  himself,  in  a  long,  penitent  let- 
ter— for  comic  home  at  this  time  he  could  not  and  would  not.  But 
my  uncle  never  could  forgive  tho  seeming  disgrace  his  son  had 
brought  upon  the  family  ;  and  the  affair  being  exaggerated  by  of- 
ficious friends,  Undo  Ned  was  induced  to  write  some  angry  letters, 
to  which  the  son  returned  no  answer.  Exasperated  by  this  un- 
pardonable offence,  my  uncle  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  ac- 
knowledge his  son  until  he  should  have  atoned  in  some  way  for 
the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  all  connected  with  him. 

Nathaniel,  high  spirited  as  his  father,  sought  for  no  softening  of 
the  decree  that  had  gone  out  against  him,  but  breaking  up  all  his 
associations,  went  away,  no  one  knew  where.  For  five  years  I 
had  heard  nothing  of  him  ;  for  my  uncle  had  forbidden  mo  even 
to  speak  or  write  to  him,  and  owing  him  the  love  and  obedience  of 
a  child,  I  dared  not  disobey,  even  if  I  had  had  any  knowdedgo  of 
Nathaniel's  movements. 

Ono  name  never  was  spoken  in  our  house,  and  in  order  to  re- 
move everything  that  made  a  disagreeable  impression,  even  tho 
portrait  in  the  front  entry  was  removed  to  the  garret.  My  heart 
swelled  with  indignation  nt  this  desecration  of  something  sacred  to 
me.  If  ever  I  was  disposed  to  set  up  my  will  in  opposition  to  my 
uncle's  it  was  then.  But  I  resisted  the  temptation,  and  consoled 
myself  by  tho  thought  that  I  could  look  at  the  portrait  when  I 
pleased,  without  risking  a  reproof  for  so  doing. 

To  say  that  I  believed  all  the  rumors  that  reached  us  concern- 
ing Nathaniel  while  at  college,  would  be  saying  what  was  not  true. 
That  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  errors,  the  very  result  of  his 
frank,  trusting  disposition,  I  could  readily  believe,  but  that  he  had 
done  anything  to  warrant  the  punishment  that  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  was  a  thought  I  could  not  and  would  not  entertain  for 
a  moment. 

That  Nathaniel,  whom  I  loved  as  a  younger  brother,  and  who 
was  the  only  other  one  besides  my  uncle  who  had  ever  found  any- 
thing to  praise  in  me,  should  become  reconciled  to  his  father,  was 
my  earnest  wish.  But  this  reconciliation  seemed  almost  hopeless, 
as  both  father  and  son  were  too  much  alike,  each  too  proud  and 
unbending  to  seek  the  other.  It  could  be  only  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances that  such  a  thing  could  be  effected. 

Ajj  I  sat  that  night  in  tho  moonlight,  something  of  a  hopo 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  our  little  journey.  AVhat  might  it  not 
bring  forth  ?    What  had  many  a  journey  brought  forth. 

I  had  no  thought  when  I  closed  the  attic  door  after  me,  that  I 
was  leaving  the  portrait  to  its  undisturbed  slumbers  for  many  and 
many  a  month.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  dust  was  deep  upon  it,  and 
the  spiders  had  woven  many  a  web  over  its  surface  before  I  looked 
at  it  again. 

We  had  set  off  upon  our  journey,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  tho 
termination.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  sensations  that  crowded  upon 
mc  as  I  found  myself  really  revelling  amidst  that  glorious  moun- 
tain scenery  ?  How  almost  with  awe  its  wildness  and  sublimity 
impressed  me.  How  the  gorgeousness  of  these  everlasting  hills 
made  me  think  myself  almost  in  paradise. 

Many  and  many  a  time  since  I  have  dreamed  it  all  over  again. 
The  long,  lonely  rambles  that  I  took,  scrambling  through  the  thick 
bnishwoods  and  jumping  from  one  rough  place  to  another,  brought 
back  my  lost  youth.  Uncle  Nod  declared  that  I  was  quite  rosy 
when  I  returned  from  these  excursions. 

The  lights  and  shadows,  tho  ever-varying  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  watched  with  an  interest  that  grew  every  day  more  in- 
tense. It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  but  just  awakened  to  some- 
thing inexpressibly  beautiful — something  that  brought  by  sympa- 
thy, all  the  fine  and  more  beautiful  chords  of  my  life  into  action. 
If  I  had  been  a  writer,  I  might  have  been  inspired  to  write  vol- 
umes to  startle  the  world,  or  an  artist,  I  might  have  sketched 
gloriously  from  nature.  As  it  was,  I  only  learned  how  life  was  in 
its  best  and  truest  sense. 

Uncle  Ned,  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  had  been  seeming- 
ly perfectly  happy,  for  he  had  escaped  the  intense  heat,  which  he 
abominated.  The  dog  star  might  rage,  but  what  eared  we,  perched 
among  the  mountains  enjoying  a  cool  breeze  and  lovely  scenery  ? 

There  were  not  many  strangers  in  the  place,  and  two  only  whom 
wc  came  in  immediate  contact  with.  These  were  a  Mr.  and  Miss 
Butler — brother  and  sis:e:.  Tho  former  was  a  very  gentlemanly, 
agreeable  person,  whom  my  uncle  liked  particularly  ;  and  the  two 
were  almost  always  companions  in  their  various  excursions.  Miss 
Butler,  though  young  and  strangely  beautiful,  always  repelled  me. 
Cold  and  taciturn,  we  had  no  sympathy  in  common.  Occasional- 
ly, however,  there  were  gleams  of  a  terribly    assionatc  temper, 


very  inconsistent  with  her  usually  calm  demeanor.  As  it  was, 
though  inmates  of  the  same  house,  wc  associated  very  little,  and  I 
preferred  taking  my  rambles  alone,  to  Miss  Butler's  cold  compan- 
ionship. 

The  days  went  on,  nnd  with  each  one  I  expected  to  hear  tho 
word  "  homeward,"  a  word  which  would  force  me  to  break  up 
many  associations,  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  But  still  Uncle 
Ned,  with  all  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man, 
planned  excursions  with  Mr.  Butler,  with  the  seeming  desire  to 
delay  the  speaking  of  that  word  as  long  as  possible. 

The  autumn  had  touched  with  its  breath  the  green  foliage,  and 
thcro  slowly  came  into  view  gorgeous  tints,  which  deepened  and 
multiplied  every  day.  A  soft,  gray  mist  hung  over  the  mountains, 
and  the  days  became  deliciously  cool,  almost  too  cool  for  one  who 
did  not  like  cold  weather. 

Ono  afternoon  a  small,  sealed  note  was  handed  me,  which  I 
opened  carelessly,  with  the  dim  impression  that  it  was  from  some 
one  at  home,  to  say,  perhaps,  that  the  preserves  were  entirely 
spoiled,  or  that  the  cow  had  got  into  the  garden  and  eaten  up  all 
my  flowers,  or  some  other  abominable  thing.  But  the  first  word  I 
read  showed  me  that  no  one  at  home  had  written  it.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  My  dearest  Fanny, — I  came  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  to 
my  great  astonishment,  accidentally  learned  that  you  and  my 
father  were  staying  here.  I  must  sec  you  and  talk  to  you.  Would 
it  bo  asking  too  much  of  my  dear  sister,  for  you  really  and  truly 
were  a  sister  to  mc,  to  meet  me  at  the  ledge  this  evening  at  twi- 
light? Any  nearer  place  of  meeting  would  risk  much  for  both. 
1  shall  hope  to  see  you,  for  I  have  much  to  say. 

Nathaniel." 

How  I  longed  for  that  day  to  dose  nnd  the  twilight  to  como  ! 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  busied  myself  in  thinking  how  my  cousin 
would  look — whether  five  years  had  changed  him  much,  and 
whether  he  had  travelled  much  during  those  years. 

I  could  scarcely  realize  now  that  he  was  so  near  me,  and  that  I 
should  really  sec  him  and  talk  to  him.  Kven  through  me  might 
bo  effected  the  long-desired  reconciliation. 

The  shadows  grew  longer  and  deeper,  the  sun  finally  sank  to 
rest,  and  in  the  short  gray  twilight  I  ran  hastily  forth,  and  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  ledge.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  left  the  house, 
that  some  one  followed  mc  cautiously ;  but  I  could  see  no  one, 
and  the  twilight  was  already  moving  fast.  I  knew  that  my  uncle 
and  Mr.  Butler  had  not  yet  returned  from  an  expedition  to  a  place 
at  some  distance,  and  consequently  there  was  no  one  in  the  houso 
but  its  regular  inmates,  including  Miss  Butler,  therefore  my  first 
fear  seemed  ridiculous,  and  I  hurried  on  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  ledge  was  well  known  to  me,  for  I  had  often  visited  it.  It 
was  a  steep  mass  of  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  dashed  a  swollen 
stream.  It  made  one  quite  dizzy  to  look  over  the  edge  at  the  jag- 
ged rocks  and  the  dark  waters  beneath.  Those  who  had  looked 
once  hardly  wished  to  look  again. 

As  I  sped  on  towards  the  appointed  place,  a  fear  once  more 
came  into  my  mind  that  some  one  was  following  me.  The  crack- 
ling of  dried  leaves  came  distinctly  to  my  cars,  and  I  thought  I 
could  almost  hear  the  stealthy  footfall  of  some  one  even  moving 
in  the  same  direction  as  myself. 

On,  on  I  went,  faster  than  over,  for  the  step  behind  became 
swifter  and  less  cautious.  To  reach  the  ledge  now  was  my  only 
thought.  To  increase  my  agony,  tho  idea  came  into  my  mind 
that  Nathaniel  might  not  be  there — but  hope  whis]>ercd  that  he 
would.  How  the  leaves  crackled  behind  me  as  I  ran  on ;  but  I 
was  nearing  the  ledge  rapidly. 

Suddenly  a  swift,  rustling  motion  immediately  behind  mc  made 
me  increase  my  speed.  But  a  grasp  like  iron  upon  my  shoulder 
stopped  me,  and  instinctively  I  turned  to  confront  my  unknown 
pursuer.  The  flutter  of  a  white  dress  showed  me  that  it  was  a 
woman,  and  by  the  faint  light  I  traced  the  mildly-beautiful  fea- 
tures of  Miss  Butler.  She  was  panting  with  exertion,  but  still 
held  mo  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  her  eyes  glared  upon  mc  de- 
moniacally. 

I  tried  to  struggle,  but  tho  iron  hands  only  tightened.  0,  if  I 
could  only  reach  the  ledge,  then  I  should  be  safe.  For  now  the 
horrible  fear  came  over  me  that  I  was  alone,  in  the  grasp  of  a  mad 
woman.  I  had  heard  of  the  strength  a  mad  person  often  pos- 
sessed, but  I  had  never  experienced  it  before.  In  spite  of  my  ex- 
ertions, she  held  me  as  easily  as  she  would  have  held  n  child.  A 
cold  sweat  stood  upon  my  forehead,  as  I  thought  of  Nathaniel, 
standing  calmly  by  the  ledge  almost  in  6ight  of  mo,  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  agony  I  was  undergoing. 

The  wild,  flashing  eye  gleaming  upon  mc  and  tho  hand  raised, 
suggested  new  thoughts.  This  woman  was  bent  on  my  destruc- 
tion— I  knew  that — but  how  did  she  intend  to  accomplish  it  ? 

Suddenly  the  blow  fell  upon  me,  with  a  force  that  crushed  me 
to  tho  earth  ;  it  might  almost  have  crushed  an  ox.  I  lay  upon  the 
ground  not  wholly  unconscious,  but  yet  without  tho  power  to 
speak.  I  believe  my  tormentor  thought  I  was  dead,  for  suddenly 
she  stooped  and  with  almost  superhuman  strength  be»;an  to  drag 
mc  over  the  rough  ground  in  tho  direction  of  the  ledge.  Liko 
lightning  tho  thought  rushed  through  my  mind  that  she  was  going 
to  throw  mc  over  the  ledge  into  the  black  stream  below.  I  think  I 
made  n  faint  effort  to  cry  out,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  I  suc- 
ceeded, for  from  that  moment  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  my  fate. 

Long,  long  afterwards  I  awoke  to  life,  and  found  myself  lying 
in  a  small,  pleasant  room  with  tho  well-remembered  faces  of  those 
I  had  left  at  home,  before  me. 

Was  I  really  at  home  f  The  room  certainly  did  not  look  natu- 
ral, but  then,  in  an  arm-chair  by  a  window  sat  Nathaniel's  old 
nurse,  and  Susan,  a  young  girl,  who  was  a  favorite  of  mine,  and 
whom  I  had  often  employed  to  help  rac  at  home,  was  moving 
stealthily  across  the  room.  I  tried  to  think  what  had  happened, 
but  tho  very  effort  exhausted  mc.  Suddenly  Susan's  eyes  en- 
countered mine,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  sprang  towards  me. 
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"  Susan,  have  I  been  sick  V  I  asked. 
"  Yes,  Miss  Fanny." 
"  And  how  long 

"  It  will  be  two  weeks  to-morrow  since  you  were  brought  here." 

"  Hash,  hush,  my  darling,"  said  nurse,  suddenly  interposing, 
"  you  mustn't  talk  any  more." 

"  But  only  one  word  more,"  I  urged  ;  "  am  I  in  my  old  home?" 

"  No,  Miss  Fanny,  you  arc  in  the  same  placo  where  you  have 
been  staying  all  summer." 

I  was  silent  after  thi3,  trying  to  recall  what  had  happened. 
Slowly  the  wholo  came  up  before  me;  it  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream,  looking  back  upon  it  at  such  a  distance.  I  could  trace  it 
all  out,  even  to  the  time  I  had  been  dragged  upon  the  ground. 
What  had  happened  afterwards  was  a  mystery  to  me.  But  a 
more  torturing  problem  was,  what  had  become  of  Nathaniel  t 

Day  after  day  I  looked  from  my  window  upon  the  grand  pic- 
ture spread  out  before  me,  and  day  by  day  a  portion  of  my  lost 
strength  returned.  The  sight  of  those  faithful  sentinels  lifting 
their  heads  up  towards  heaven,  drew  me  back  to  life  quicker  than 
anything  else  would  have  done. 

Uncle  Ned  never  by  word  or  look  reverted  to  the  past,  and  I 
dared  not  ask  the  questions  that  were  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
The  Butlers,  whom  I  shuddered  to  think  of,  I  never  saw,  neither 
did  any  one  in  the  house  speak  of  them.    All  was  mystery. 

I  was  well  enough  to  travel,  and  the  day  for  our  departure  was 
set.  And  this  journey — what  had  it  brought  forth  ?  Much  plea- 
sure and  much  disappointment.  Yet  as  I  leaned  from  the  carriage 
as  we  wound  down  the  hills,  and  saw  the  gorgeous  masses  of 
clouds  that  hung  over  tho  mountains,  and  the  wild,  lovely  gran- 
deur of  tho  landscape,  I  thought  how,  amid  sucli  scenes,  a  new 
life  had  commenced,  how,  even  in  my  short  summer's  experience, 
the  beautiful  in  nature  had  awakened  higher  feelings  within  me. 

But  all  journeys  have  an  end,  and  so  ours  had,  and  in  the  cool 
of  a  lovely  September  afternoon,  we  alighted  at  the  door  of  our 
long  neglected  home.  I  walked  up  the  steps  alone,  for  the  others 
lingered  behind.  With  what  regret  I  thought  of  Nathaniel,  and 
the  reconciliation  I  might  have  effected.  I  was  coming  back  to 
resume  my  monotonous  life,  and  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  I 
so  wished  and  longed  for  would  never  come  to  mo  again.  I 
opened  the  parlor  door,  and  shrank  back,  for  a  stranger  stood  on 
the  threshold,  and  yet  the  features  looked  familiar. 

"Nathaniel,  is  it  possiblo  !"  I  cried. 

"  It  is  really  and  truly  Nathaniel,"  said  he,  smiling 

"  But  you  are  so  dark,  so  changed,"  I  continued. 

"  Five  years  in  South  America  does  not  improve  anyone's  com- 
plexion, Fanny." 

Uncle  Ned  had  como  in  and  was  shaking  hands  cordially  with 
his  son.  lie  laughed  heartily  at  the  wonder  depicted  upon  my 
face. 

"  Grows  more  and  more  mysterious,  doesn't  it,  Fan  %" 
"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  I  cried.    "  But  tell  me  first  what  hap- 
pened after — " 

"After  that  mad  woman  dragged  you  to  the  ledge.  There  you 
were  saved  with  some  difficulty  by  Nathaniel,  who  had  been  long 
waiting  for  you." 

"  And  what  then,  Uncle  Ned  ?" 

"  To  attend  to  your  safety,  ho  was  obliged  to  encounter  me, 
and  tho  consequenco  was,  that  at  such  a  time  I  could  no  longer 
persist  in  my  foolish  anger,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge 
such  a  son." 

"  And  I  am  only  too  glad  to  think,  Fanny,"  said  Nathaniel, 
"that  tho  just  punishment  conferred  upon  me,  did  not  follow  me  to 
the  grave." 

"  And  Miss  Butler,"  I  said. 

"  Was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  by  her  brother,"  answered 
Uncle  Ned. 

I  need  not  say  what  a  merry  party  wo  were  that  evening,  with 
tho  lost  one  in  our  midst. 
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THE  MASQUERADE. 

BY  WILTON  RICHMOND. 

I  it  at>  stopped  at  the  last  relay  befere  entering  Berlin  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  town  by  daylight.  It  was  a  useless  pre- 
caution, for  it  snowed  as  I  never  saw  it  snow  before.  The  sleet  was 
perfectly  blinding,  and  nothing,  I  am  convinced,  but  the  din  of 
the  postilion's  horn  saved  us  from  being  overrun  a  hundred  times. 

I  ordered  tho  coachman  to  stop  at  Mynheer  Zamoiski's,  a  res- 
taurateur to  which  I  had  been  recommended,  as  a  comfortable 
abode  for  bachelors,  where  dinner  was  furnished  a-la  minute,  where 
the  napkins  were  of  a  respectable  whiteness,  and  the  attendants 
ready  and  civil.  I  was  deceived,  miserably  deluded,  but  as  it  is 
not  my  object  to  dilate  upon  the  numberless  nuisances  which  at 
this  time  abounded  in  a  great  inn  of  a  great  continental  capital,  I 
pass  it  over.  Mynheer's  possessed  one  advantage  for  which,  liow- 
ever  1  may  have  felt  then,  I  now  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  over- 
looked all  its  inconveniences.    It  was  situated  on  the  Strasse, 

one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world.  Its  chateau,  opera,  palaces, 
academy  of  design  and  science,  college  and  arsenal,  all  built  of 
tho  costliest  stone,  and  of  the  most  elaborate  design,  its  gaiety  and 
animation,  its  constant  glitter  of  splendid  equipages  and  dazzling 
uniforms,  united  in  rendering  it  the  most  attractive  picture  that 
my  eyes  ever  gazed  upon,  and  caused  me  to  remain  in  the  town 
much  longer  than  I  had  originally  intended. 

Of  course  I  had  a  valet-de-place.  What  is  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  town  in  a  foreign  land  without  one  1  An  excellent  lackey 
ho  was  too,  a  denizen  of  the  place,  and  thoroughly  initiated  in  its 
localities,  intrigues  and  amusements. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  balls,  routs,  plays,  proces- 
sions, punch  and  masquerades  were  the  order  of  both  day  and 
evening.  The  king  and  princes  of  the  blood  attended  some  of 
these  amusements,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  you  did  not  see  at 
least  one  of  the  royal  family  at  the  opera  during  the  course  of  the 
evening.  Frequently  they  all  attended  and  remained  through  tho 
performance.  I  was  pleased  to  see  it.  It  endeared  the  king  to  the 
people,  and  did  more  to  firmly  scat  him  upon  his  throne,  by  im- 
planting his  image  in  the  breasts  of  his  subjects,  than  the  secluded 
grandeur  of  hundreds  of  riotous  private  entertainments  to  tho  no- 
bility could  ever  have  effected. 

I  entered  tho  grand  opera  at  ten,  just  as  the  prince  royal  and 
his  wife,  with  a  crowd  of  starred  nobles,  were  quitting  the  royal 
box.  They  had  just  finished  one  of  Spontini's  grand  operas,  and 
the  night  was  to  be  ended  with  a  masquerade.  The  pit  had  been 
boarded  over,  and  when  I  entered,  tho  wholo  immense  area  was 
crowded  with  a  grotesque  assembly  of  harlequins,  columbines,  ac- 
tors from  the  recent  opera,  Cossacks,  bears,  tumblers,  fools,  Indians, 
monkeys,  devils  and  angels.  A  glorious  band  was  in  attendance, 
discoursing  such  music  as  one  only  hears  when  among  the  most 
musical  people  in  the  world.  I  caine  for  amusement  and  bade 
fair  to  have  plenty  of  it.  I  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  was  obliterating  with  my  handkerchief  an  involuntary  smile, 
when  I  was  seized  and  whirled  round  in  a  fearful  waltz  with  what 
to  my  confused  senses  seemed  a  counterpart  of  Beelzebub.  The 
next  moment  a  bear  had  me  in  his  clutches,  and  drove  mo  down 
in  a  gallopade,  with  a  rush  which  nearly  annihilated  my  seven 
senses.  As  wo  caine  down  upon  the  stage,  my  hirsute  partner 
turned  shortly,  and  letting  me  go,  sent  me  by  the  irresistible  cen- 
trifugal impulse  into  a  side  scene,  which  gave  way  and  deposited 
mo  upon  the  boards,  not  much  hurt  and  considerably  relieved. 
It  was  while  raised  on  my  arm,  gazing  leisurely  at  the  terotum 
twirlers,  that  my  attention  was  riveted  by  a  beautiful  figure  hang- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  man  in  a  black  domino.    1  was  up  instantly. 

"  Strange,"  said  I,  "  that  I  should  discover  the  finest  shape  I 
ever  saw  in  this  incongruous  country  of  sweet  music  and  sourkrout!" 

I  walked  by  them  ;  she  observed  me.  As  I  turned  round  I  saw 
her  speak  to  her  companion,  and  as  I  lived,  I  thought  I  saw  her 
mouth,  which  was  the  only  feature  of  her  face  visible,  smile. 
Now,  though  I  have  since  seen  enough  to  convince  mo  that  travel- 
lers speak  too  lightly  of  German  manners,  I  was  not  then  as  skep- 
tical, which  will  account  for  my  proceedings  in  tho  sequel,  that 
might  otherwise  seem  strange  and  inexplicable. 

The  waltzes  and  dances  were  now  in  their  highest  twirl ;  so  was 
my  heart  at  that  small  waist,  and  those  delicate  feet.  I  kept  con- 
stantly near  the  object  of  my  solicitude,  constantly  looking  at  her, 
and  constantly  blushing  very  red  as  I  did  so.  It  may  hare  been 
conceit,  but  I  thought  her  altered  looks  assumed  the  shape  and  ex- 
pression of  an  interrogation  point.  "  Why  don't  you  ask  mo  to 
dance'!"  seemed  to  me  the  inquiry.  Tho  customs  of  a  German 
ball-room,  I  thanked  heaven,  dispensed  witli  a  formal  presentation, 
and  enabled  a  bashful  stranger  to  approach  the  object  of  his  ado- 
ration with  some  confidence.  So,  making  a  hasty  calculation  of 
the  probable  result  of  a  personal  combat  with  her  father  or  brother 
or  lover,  or  whichever  he  was,  accompanying  her,  I  boldly  made 
up  to  the  fascinating  mask,  and  stammered  out  as  elegant  a  re- 
quest in  German  as  my  knowledge  of  that  language  allowed. 

With  an  air  of  stoical  indifference  her  companion  released  her 
to  me.  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  I  disliked  trouble,  and  I  knew  that 
in  tho  event  of  it,  the  German's  phlegm  would  have  the  advan- 
tage over  my  mercurial  temperament. 

As  I  gazed  on  the  animated  countcnanco  of  my  partner,  and 
whirled  her  in  the  dizzy  mazes  of  the  waltz,  tho  most  romantic 
fancies  filled  my  imagination.  I  concocted  in  my  excited  brain, 
the  whole  plan  of  an  elopement ;  pictured  a  lovely  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  Maggiore  and  I  believe  devoted  the  rest  of  my  exis- 
tence to  the  moon,  the  muses  and  a  Cremona  fiddle,  or  a  guitar. 
But  my  heart  sunk  again  as  I  looked  at  the  smooth  and  nicely 


rounded  chin,  and  tho  lips  of  my  partner,  which  would  have  en- 
ticed the  most  attic  of  bees  from  the  fairest  and  most  fragrant 
flower  in  creation.  And  then  the  little  taper  waist  upon  which 
my  hand  lightly  rested  !  I  had  great  misgivings  if  I  could  per- 
suade the  possessor  of  all  these  attractions  to  go  with  me  ;  and 
besides,  there  was  tho  phlegmatic  man  in  tho  black  domino.  It 
occurred  to  mo  that  he  might  object  too.  But  I  decided  that  if 
she  would  couscnt  he  would  have  to  waive  his  objections. 

My  head  filled  with  these  poetic  imaginations,  tho  waltz  was 
finished  much  sooner  than  I  wished.  I  felt  that  I  must  relinquish 
her,  and  with  a  sigh  I  passed  her  over  to  tho  phlegmatic  black 
domino,  whom  I  felt  very  much  like  punching  in  tho  ribs. 

The  music  Stopped  and  I  leaned  against  a  column  which  sup- 
ported the  first  row  of  boxes,  to  enjoy  the  misery  of  beholding  my 
incognita  promenading  with  the  stoical  German  phantom.  Again 
the  band  struck  up,  and  the  dance  was  again  at  its  highest.  A 
tall  Spaniard,  with  the  fiercest  of  moustaches,  accosted  the  object 
of  my  flame,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  impelled  past  me  in  a 
gallopade.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  the  exercise,  and  her 
eyes  darted  upon  me  through  tho  little  black  vizard,  a  glance 
which  made  me  curse  the  long-legged  Spanish  monster,  and  re- 
sol  re  to  secure  her  hand  again,  come  what  would. 

I  kept  close  to  the  black  domino,  well  knowing  that  wherever 
the  Spaniard  took  her,  he  was  tho  depot  at  which  they  would 
wind  off.  She  soon  appeared,  panting  and  flushed.  The  German 
stoic  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  a  murmuring  conversation  took  place. 

"  'Tis  him  again  1" 

"  I  know  it.  I  havo  watched  him.  You  must  stay  by  mo  tho 
rest  of  the  evening." 

And  then  followed  a  conversation  during  which  I  discovered 
that,  though  I  had  not  spoken  to  a  female  German,  or  any  femalo 
whatever,  since  I  entered  Berlin,  sho  knew  intimately  my  every 
motion  and  almost  every  word  since  I  entered  town.  Curiosity 
now  added  fuel  to  my  passion,  and  with  unaffected  boldness  I  ap- 
proached and  again  asked  her  hand  for  the  dance.  Her  compan- 
ion set  his  teeth  and  tried  to  retain  her  arm,  but  she  adroitly 
slipped  her  taper  fingers  through  his,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  again 
whirling  with  her  in  the  dance.  As  we  finished,  I  walked  into  a 
cool  recess,  and,  taking  her  gloved  hand,  said  : 

"  How  did  you  know  I  went  to  Charlottenburg  this  morning  1" 

"  I  saw  you." 

"  How  knew  3  0U  I  was  at  the  grand  chamberlain  this  afternoon  V 
"  I  heard  you  say  so." 

Whew  !  thought  I,  this  beats  anything  in  German  intrigue  that 
I  ever  read  in  poetry  or  romance. 

"  Fair  incognita,  know  that  since  I  entered  the  theatre  this  even- 
ing I  have  been  equally  watchful  of  you.  You  have  not  mado  * 
motion  I  have  not  observed  and  admired,  nor  bestowed  a  favor 
which  has  not  torn  my  heart  with  jealousy.  Deign  to  removo 
your  mask,  and  allow  me  to  gaze  on  tho  face  it  invidiously  conceals." 

"  No ;  I  cannot." 

"  At  least  remove  this  glove,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
holding  your  hand,  and  not  a  couple  of  ounces  of  French  kid." 

The  servant  brought  some  bonbons,  and  she  was  about  complying 
with  my  request,  more  from  convenience  than  to  gratify  me,  I 
thought,  when  a  sharp  intonation  surprised  us  both,  and  turning 
round,  I  saw  the  horrible  German  ogre  just  raising  his  hand  from 
giving  my  companion  a  little  blow  upon  the  shoulder.  In  an  in- 
stant the  glove  was  on,  and  I  was  alone  before  I  could  realize  it. 

I  was  not  much  disheartened  by  this  sudden  manoeuvre,  but 
resolved  that  when  she  was  again  under  my  wing  I  would  take  her 
to  the  supper  room,  when  I  flattered  myself  she  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  removing  her  mask  in  partaking  of  some  refection. 
So  I  watched  the  opportunity,  and  pounced  upon  my  quarry  while 
tho  pipe-smoking  German  was  absorbed  in  a  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, I  supposed,  with  a  confrere.  She  ate  supper  with  a  degree  of 
modesty  and  naivete  which  captivated  me ;  tasted  a  little  Khino 
wine,  and  took  ices,  but  did  nothing  to  gratify  my  curiosity  but  lift 
the  smallest  possible  portion  of  the  little  crape  veil  which  fell  from 
the  nose  of  the  mask,  disclosing  merely  the  mouth  and  upper  lip. 
Nothing  I  could  do  would  induce  her  to  expose  her  face.  I  almost 
felt  as  if  under  the  direction  of  Ovid,  who  recommends  tearing  the 
bracelet  from  the  lady's  arm,  and  was  almost  impelled  to  seize  tho 
envious  mask.  I  restrained  myself  though,  and  in  spite  of  all 
anxictie-t  danced  with  my  unknown  partner  till  two  o'clock  in  tho 
morning. 

At  this  hour  wo  were  confronted  by  the  black-dominoed  Ger- 
man, who  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  retire  homewards.  Tho 
domino  went  for  his  carriage.  The  coachman,  in  turning,  had  run 
against  a  lamp-post  and  smashed  a  wheel. 

"  I  should  be  only  too  happy,"  I  said,  "  to  give  them  tho  use  of 
mine." 

They  protested.  I  insisted,  and  carried  tho  day,  assuring  them 
that  it  was  but  a  few  steps  to  my  lodgings  and  I  could  walk. 

With  a  heart  palpitating  with  all  the  emotions  excited  by  tho 
evening's  adventures,  I  conducted  the  beautiful  and  blushing  fair 
one  to  my  own  carriage,  saw  her  enter,  and  gave  her  hand  a  senti- 
mental squeeze.  The  domino  followed  ;  the  carriage  door  closed 
on  my  hopes,  and  they  were  off.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  walked 
towards  Mynheer  Zamoiski's,  reached  it,  and  saw  my  carriage  at 
the  door.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  had  been  told  that  my  recent 
Same  lived  on  the  Lindau.  1  ran  up  to  my  room  and  was  con- 
fronted by  the  black  domino.  The  scene  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close.  I  asked  him  what  ho  meant  by  the  intrusion,  when  taking 
oil'  his  mask,  I  discovered  my  lackey  de  place,  who  humbly  usked 
me  if  I  had  any  further  use  for  tho  horses.  I  had  been  making 
love  all  night  to  the  pretty  fille-dc-chambre  of  Mynheer  Zamoiski. 
I  had  walked  home  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  cold  wind 
und  snow,  to  accommodate  my  valet-de-place  and  his  flame  with  a 
ride.    The  mention  of  a  masquerade  over  after  threw  mo  into  fits. 
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HON.  HAS.MRAL  HAMLIN,  GOVERNOR  OF  MAINE. 

Wc  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  elected  governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  Sept. 
8th,  1856.  It  was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
from  a  photograph  by  Burnham  Brothers,  of  Bangor, 
Me.,  and  may  be  rogarded  as  a  reliable  likeness.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  wag  born  in  the  town  of  Paris,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  1810,  and 
is  in  the  full  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  being  forty-six 
years  of  age.  His  father,  Doct.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  was  the 
son  of  Capt.  Elcazur  Hamlin,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
commanded  a  company  of  infantry  in  the  Massachusetts 
line  during  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolution.  His  moth- 
er was  Anna  Livermore,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Elijah 
Livermore,  the  proprietor  and  tirst  settler  of  the  town  ot 
Livermore,  removing  thence  from  the  town  of  Waltham, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1774.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
in  1832,  settled  in  the  town  of  Hampden,  about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Bangor,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  a  few  years  he  was  elected  a  Represen- 
tative to  the  Legislature  by  the  Democratic  party,  and 
■was  subsequently  re-elected  four  times.  He  was  twice 
elected  speaker,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office 
with  ability.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  Representative 
to  Congress,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  in  1850  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term,  which  expires 
March  4,  1857.  As  chairman  of  the  important  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  he  has  discharged  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  station  acceptably.  At  the  Republican 
convention  held  in  Portland,  Maine,  July  last,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin received  an  unanimous  nomination  for  govenio."  of 
the  State.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  resigned  bis 
office  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  ot  Commerce,  and 
in  a  speech,  declined  acting  any  further  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Prior  to  the  election  in  Maine,  upon  the 
8th  of  September,  Mr.  Hamlin  thoroughly  canvassed 
the  State,  passing  through  the  seaboard  region  from 
Kittery  to  Calais,  and  speaking  to  large  mass  meetings 
in  all  the  principal  towns.  He  then  went  northward  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Aroostook,  then  west  across  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  State  to  Fryeburg  on  the  New 
Hampshire  line.  He  thence  came  to  Bangor  through 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  addressing  his  fellow-citi- 
Ecns  in  all  the  principal  towns  upon  the  route.  The  re- 
sult of  the  election  was  as  follows:  Hamlin,  69,471  ; 
Wells  (the  incumbent)  44,967  ;  Patten,  6668. 


A  WARNING. 

A  few  weeks  since,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  an  emi- 
nent broker,  who  has  been  over  forty  years  acquainted  with  the 
leading  moneyed  men  of  the  country,  we  asked  if  he  ever  knew  a 
schemer,  who  acquired  money  or  position  by  fraud,  continue  suc- 
cessful through  life,  and  leave  a  fortune  at  death )  We  walked 
together  about  three  minutes  in  silence,  when  he  replied  :  "  Not 
one!  I  have  seen  men,"  he  said,  •'become  rich  as  if  by  magic, 
and  afterwards  reach  a  high  position  in  public  estimation,  not  only 
for  honor  and  enterprise,  but  even  for  piety,  when  some  small  cir- 
cumstance, of  no  apparent  importance,  has  led  to  investigations 
which  resulted  in  disgrace  and  ruin.  Afterwards  we  again  con- 
versed with  him  upon  the  same  subject,  and  he  stated  that  since 
our  last  interview  he  had  extended  his  inquiries  among  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances,  and  with  one  solitary  exception,  and  that 
doubtful,  their  experience  was  to  the  same  effect  as  his  own.  He 
then  gave  a  brief  outline  of  several  small  and  big  schemers  and 
their  tools,  their  rise  and  fall.  Suicide,  murder,  arson  and  perjury 
were  common  crimes  with  many  of  those  who  made  "  haste  to  be 
rich,"  regardless  of  the  means ;  and  there  arc  not  a  few,  who  may 
be  seen  on  change  every  day,  ignorantly  striving  for  their  own  de- 
struction. He  concluded  that  fortunes  acquired  without  honesty 
generally  overwhelmed  their  possessors  with  infamv. — Button  Alius. 


HON.  HANNIBAL  HAMLIN,  GOVERNOR  ELECT  OF  MAINE 

REGATTA  ON  THE  THAME8. 

The  accompanying  picture  represents  one  ot  those  exciting 
scenes  in  which  the  good  people  of  London  take  especial  delight, 
viz.,  a  regatta.  In  the  middle  distance,  in  front  of  two  elegant 
bridges  spanning  the  Thames,  are  seen  the  long,  low  race-boats, 
shooting  like  arrows  over  the  water,  the  oarsmen  straining  every 
nerve  to  win  the  goal  that  lies  before  them.  The  pier  on  the 
right  is  crowded  with  spectators  j  so  is  the  flag-barge  that  lies  bo- 
side  it,  and  the  steamer  with  the  union  jack  hoisted  at  her  bow. 
Just  without  the  race-track  is  a  perfect  fleet  of  wherries,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  are  lustily  cheering  the  competitors.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  characteristic  group — watermen,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
children,  fruit  venders  and  equestrians.  We  can  appreciate  the 
excitement  of  the  multitude,  for  boat-races  are  no  novelty  among 
us,  aquatic  sports  l>eing  a  legitimate  inheritance  from  our  transat- 
lantic ancestors.  The  annual  regatta  of  our  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
day.  At  New  York,  the  races  at  Hoboken  always  attract  an  im- 
mense multitude.  Rowing  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  ex- 
hilarating of  athletic  sports,  and  the  speed  with  which  a  light  boat 
may  be  driven  through  the  water  is  truly  surprising.  No  less  so  is 
the  length  of  time  which  constant  training  enables  oarsmen  to  hold 
out.  A  whale  boat's  crew  will  pull  for  several  hours  without 
he  -o  ning  ex!i.iu-tcd.  • 


THE  OLD  TALE  EVER  NEW. 

Says  an  old  song,  "  O,  Love  has  been  a  villain,  since 
the  days  of  Troy  and  Helen,  when  he  caused  the  death 
of  Paris,  and  of  many,  many  more."  And  the  truth  of 
the  quaint,  plaintive  old  verse  is  verified  every  day.  It 
is  true,  the  villanies  of  Love  seldom  come  out  very  ro- 
mantically in  these  days  of  "  crowncr's  quest,"  and  judi- 
cial inquiries  at  the  Pig  and  Whistle  ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  read  a  romance  of  love  in  the  report  even  of  a  crown- 
er's  quest :  and  here  is  one:  On  Saturday  evening  last 
(we  stick  to  the  original  report — the  reader  must  find  the 
romance  for  himself;,  Mr.  G.  T.  Brent,  the  deputy-coro- 
ner, held  an  inquiry  at  the  "  New  Crown  Inn,"  St.  Paul's 
Terrace,  Ball's  Pond,  Islington,  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  suicide  of  a  very  fine  young  woman, 
named  Ellen  Louise  Felstcad,  aged  twenty-one,  the 
daughter  of  a  gun  implement  maker,  residing  at  12  Hol- 
ton  Street,  Lower  Road,  whose  body  had  been  found  on 
the  previous  day,  in  the  New  River,  at  a  short  distance 
from  whore  the  inquest  was  held.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Donaldson  and  the  deceased's  father, 
that  for  some  time  past  she  had  been  keeping  company 
with  a  young  man  named  Parrott ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  Monday  last  she  called  at  Mrs.  Donalson's,  about 
nine  o'clock,  in  company  with  Parrott.  The  latter  had 
an  angry  altercation  with  her  about  visiting  at  the  above 
house,  after  which  they  went  away,  but  not  together. 
The  deceased  called  again  at  half  p;ist  eleven,  and  in- 
quired if  Parrott  had  called  and  asked  about  her,  and  on 
being  answered  in  the  negative  she  became  greatly  ex- 
cited, saying  he  would  never  sec  her  again,  and  that  he 
had  sworn  at  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  such  an  insult 
— she  could  not  live  to  be  so  addressed  by  him.  She 
theu  went  away,  and  witness  saw  no  more  of  her  alive. 
Mr.  Felstead,  her  father,  stated  that  she  had  an  alterca- 
tion with  Parrott  at  her  own  house,  between  nine  und 
eleven  o'clock,  after  leaving  Mrs.  Donaldson's.  She 
said  to  her  lover,  "  You  ridicule  and  satirise  the  family 
when  we  arc  together,  and  I  cannot  bear  it."  After  that 
she  went  up  stairs  to  her  room,  and  divested  herself  of 
her  bracelets,  combs,  etc.,  and  when  the  family  retired  to 
rest,  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  home,  and  was  never  after 
seen  alive.  Mr.  Rogers,  a  medical  gentleman,  residing 
next  door,  informed  the  jury  of  her  high-spirited  dispo- 
sition, and  how  deeply  she  would  sutler  under  anything 
that  she  construed  into  an  insult.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  a  very  superior  cast  of  mind.  The  jury,  after 
remarking  on  the  melancholy  nature  of  the  case,  returned 
a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses. — 
On  the  morning  of  this  same  Saturday,  a  man  also  killed  himself, 
not  from  love  and  pride,  but  from  love  and  poverty.  His  widow, 
Mary  Bradley,  came  forwurd  at  the  inquest  and  said  that  they  had 
only  been  married  thrco  weeks.  She  was  a  servant  at  the  Dover 
Castle  Tavern,  and  the  deceased  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her  for 
nearly  five  years,  but  from  his  poverty  their  marriage  had  from 
time  to  time  been  postponed.  Ttiey  afterwards,  however,  agreed 
that  they  should  be  united,  and  live  apart  for  a  few  mouths  until 
the  deceased  could  procure  a  little  money  to  buy  a  few  articles  of 
furniture.  He  was  then  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  he  be- 
came very  desponding,  and  severul  times  said  if  he  could  not  pro- 
cure her  a  home  be  should  be  unable  to  live.  Poverty  still  holding 
him  fast,  ho  took  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  his  existence. — At  the  Morgue,  in  Paris,  lately  was  deposited 
the  body  of  a  young  married  woman  who  had  been  affiicted  with  a 
disease  of  the  skin,  for  which  she  had  tried  all  remedies  in  vain  ; 
life  became  burdensome  because  she  fancied  her  husband  could 
not  love  her  on  account  of  the  malady.  One  day  the  husband 
scolded  her  slightly  for  not  having  got  his  dinner  ready  in  time  ; 
she  seemed  much  affected,  and  after  warmly  caressing  a  lap-dog, 
she  approached  to  kiss  him,  but  he  turned  from  her.  Greatly  agi- 
tated, :>he  left  the  room,  and  went  straight  to  the  bridge  of  Grenelle 
and  threw  herself  into  tu  j  S-"ine. — London  Illustrated  Sew*. 


A  REGATTA  ON  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  AT  LONDON. 
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ABOUT  COMETS. 
These  erratic  bodies,  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  the  sun, 
were  deemed,  in  ignorant  ages,  to  portend  dire  misfortunes  to  the 
world,  being  the  fiery  heralds  of  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Mil- 
ton tells  us  that 

11  Satan  stond 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophineus  huge, 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  its  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

The  Romans  looked  upon  the  comet  of  the  yoar  44  B.  C.  as  a 
celestial  chariot  of  tire  conveying  the  soul  of  Julius  Caiaar  to  the 
skies.  The  great  comet  of  1680  was  deemed  a  presage  of  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Even  that  of  1811  was  thought 
to  have  foreshadowed  the  liussian  campaign  and  the  burning  of 
Moscow.  A  young  Indian,  travelling  on  the  prairie,  and  behold- 
ing the  beautiful  comet  of  1843,  said:  "  1  his  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Stars — the  dreadful  Capishi — a  famine  and  pcstilenco  await  us." 
Dr.  Cheyne  in  1744  wrote,  "  Most  likely  they  (comets)  are  Ministers 
of  Divine  Justice,  sending  baleful  Streams  from  their  long  Trains 
upon  the  Planets  they  come  nigh ;  and  if  what  is  commonly  said 
of  'cm  bo  true,  they  seldom  visit  us  without  some  such  direful 
Salutation.  However,  from  them  we  may  learn  that  the  Divine 
Vengeance  may  find  a  Seat  for  the  Punishment  of  his  disobedient 
Creatures,  without  being  put  to  the  Expense  of  a  new  Creation." 
This  is  a  specimen  of  fhe  solemn  nonsense  written  about  these 
brilliant  phenomenal  visitors  of  the  starry  regions.  Knowledge 
has  dispelled  tho  alarming  fancies  of  past  generations,  but  the  na- 
ture of  comets  is  still  a  mystery. 


Agricultural. — Boston  is  getting  to  be  quite  an  agricultural 
city.  There  was  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  show,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago — last  winter  we  ploughed  the  streets,  and  lately  we  had 
an  agricultural  exhibition  of  horses.  The  fair  grounds,  on  the 
latter  occasion,  strongly  reminded  us  of  a  race  course — but  it 
was  n't,  it  was  only  a  track  for  "  trials  of  speed." 


Tub  Useful  and  Beautiful. — Loch  Katrine,  in  Scotland, 
which  Scott  has  immortalized,  is  to  supply  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
35  miles  distant,  with  water.  The  cost  of  the  works  will  be  about 
three  million  dollars. 


Nicaragua. — General  Walker's  army  at  the  last  accounts  con- 
sisted of  about  1600  Americans.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  he 
would  hold  his  own. 


Land  Offices. — The  President  lias  established  two  new  land 
offices  for  Minnesota,  one  at  Ojibwa,  and  the  other  at  Buchanan, 
on  Lake  Superior. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Mr.  Delane,  the  manager  of  tho  London  Times — tho 
'*  thundcrcr  " — is  now  in  this  country  picking  up  notes. 

....  The  flight  of  wild  pigeons  this  year  was  very  great.  We 
thought  these  birds  had  utterly  deserted  us. 

....  A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Baltimore  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  eccentric  and  gifted  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

....  Donald  McKay,  it  is  said,  will  meet  all  his  liabilities,  and 
issue  triumphantly  from  all  his  troubles. 

....  The  national  debt  of  Europe  amounts  to  ten  thousand 
millions  of  dollars — a  steep  sum  to  work  against. 

....  A  letter  written  in  Australia  speaks  of  eels  fifteen  feet  long. 
Cochituate  water  pipes  can't  beat  that. 

....  The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  New  York  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  was  103,541. 

Our  friend,  Major  Ben:  Perley  Poore,  of  West  Newbury, 
delivered  a  brilliant  address  at  the  Essex  County  Show. 

 A  young  lady  in  France  died  lately  of  the  sting  of  a  viper, 

after  four  days'  intense  suffering. 

....  Mile.  Rachel  will  return  to  tho  stage,  improved  in  health, 
next  year,  it  is  hoped. 

  The  New  York  Academy  of  Music  proposes  erecting  a 

college  which  will  cost  them  between  80,000  and  90,000  dollars. 

Louis  Napoleon  drives  a  span  of  American  horses  im- 
ported from  New  York  State  at  a  cost  of  3000  dollars. 

....  Laura  Kcene's  elegant  new  theatre  will  comfortably  seat 
twenty-five  hundred  persons.    We  wish  her  success. 

  Mr.  Frank  B.  Goodrich,  S.  G.  G.'s  son  (Dick  Tinto),will 

return  to  Europe  and  resume  his  correspondence. 

  One  of  the  greatest  dandies  now  figuring  in  Paris  is  a  col- 
ored gentleman  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

An  electric  cannon  has  been  invented,  which  is  discharged 
by  means  of  an  electric  battery. 

. , . .  The  number  of  students  attending  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  stated  to  be  about  six  hundred. 

....  The  Russians  are  beginning  to  manufacture  rails  for  their 
railroads — said  to  be  better  than  English  ones. 

  We  don't  hear  any  more  about  the  Central  American 

difficulty,  except  that  the  trouble  is  all  over. 

....  The  Churchman  (an  Episcopal  paper)  commends  dancing 
as  "  innocent,  healthful  and  graceful." 

  The  last  of  the  summer  tourists  are  coming  back  from 

Europe — a  trip  to  Europe  is  nothing  now-a-days. 

  A  splendid  ship  launched  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  bears  the 

name  of  William  H.  Prescott,  the  American  historian. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  BIRTH. 

Neither  honor  nor  disgrace  can  properly  descend  to  ns  rom  our 
ancestors;  and  among  the  follies  of  the  day,  none  is  more  con- 
temptible than  that  which  leads  some  people,  even  in  this  country, 
to  think  more  of  their  pedigree  than  of  their  own  worth.  A 
French  writer  has  well  observed  that  "  those  who  depend  on  the 
merits  of  their  ancestors,  search  in  the  roots  of  the  tree  for  those 
fruits  which  the  branches  ought  to  bear.  In  other  words,  they 
feed  on  the  oyster  shells  their  fathers  left  behind,  rather  than  dig 
for  themselves." 

Curtis  says  very  happily : — "  We  should  dread  to  be  born  a 
Percy,  or  a  Colonna,  or  a  Bonaparte.  We  should  not  like  to  bo 
the  second  Duke  of  Wellington,  nor  Charles  Dickens,  Jr.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing,  one  would  say,  to  a  mind  of  honorable  feeling,  to 
be  pointed  out  as  somebody's  son,  or  uncle,  or  granddaughter,  as 
if  the  excellence  were  all  derived.  It  must  be  a  little  humiliating 
to  reflect  that  if  your  great  uncle  had  not  been  somebody,  you 
would  be  nobody — that,  in  fact,  you  are  only  a  name ;  and  that,  if 
you  should  consent  to  change  it  for  the  sako  of  a  fortune,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  you  would  cease  to  be  anything  but  a  rich  man. 
'  My  father  was  president,  or  governor  of  the  State,'  some  persons 
may  say.  But,  by  Jupiter,  king  of  gods  and  men,  who  are  youl 
is  the  instinctive  response.  If  your  ancestor  was  great,  you  are 
under  bonds  to  greatness.  If  you  are  small,  make  haste  to  learn 
it  betimes,  and  thanking  Heaven  that  your  name  has  not  been  made 
illustrious,  retire  into  a  corner,  and  keep  it  at  least  untarnished." 

With  certain  snobs,  even  in  this  country,  there  is  a  perilous  rage 
for  ancestry ;  and  when  these  gentlemen  have  none,  they  buy 
them,  as  tho  Chinese  do  their  idols.  They  haunt  auction  rooms, 
and  buy  up  old  worm-eaten  portraits  in  wigs,  and  armor,  and  bro- 
cade, transfer  them  to  their  drawing-rooms,  and  pass  them  off  as 
the  patrician  founders  of  their  family.  Then  they  lay  bodily 
hands  on  any  handsome  crest  or  coat  of  arms  they  find  in  books, 
and  straightway  emblazon  them  on  their  harnesses  and  panels. 
We  know  ono  of  these  gentry  who  sported  on  his  carriage  door  a 
funeral  scutcheon  !  "  What  is  your  coat  of  arms  V  asked  one  of 
these  pedigree  worshippers,  of  President  Pierce.  The  president 
told  him  that  the  only  family  arms  he  knew  of,  were  the  shirt- 
sleeves in  which  his  father  fought  in  the  Revolution. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  men  duly  considered  the  words  of  the 
poet : 

*'  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rife  : 
Act  well  jour  part — there  all  the  honor  lies." 

A  humble  origin  is  no  disgrace.  "  The  early  frown  of  fortune  is 
the  best  security  for  her  final  smiles."  And  we  are  ready  to  ask 
with  the  poet, 

"  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 
Not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 


FUNIS  Y  FELLOWS. 
The  rag-pickers  of  Paris  are  a  unique  set.  In  their  sordid  rags, 
with  their  hamper  on  their  backs,  a  lantern  in  one  band,  and  in 
tho  other  the  short  iron  hook,  which  enables  them  to  select  and 
secure  their  prizes,  they  are  not  destitute  of  a  certain  degree  of  pic- 
turesqucness.  There  is  an  esprit  da  corps  among  them — they  have 
a  mutual  benefit  society,  with  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  They 
also  have  their  festivals  and  banquets.  At  one  of  these  gather- 
ings, lately,  the  chairman  toasted  the  press,  "  which,"  he  said, 
"  enlightened  the  world,  and  by  its  large  consumption  of  rags,  en- 
abled the  rag-pickers  to  live."  Some  of  these  industrials  amass 
fortunes,  it  is  said.  Of  late  years  they  have  rather  multiplied  on 
our  side  of  the  water ;  and  there  is  one  picturesque  wretch  prowl- 
ing about  the  streets  of  Boston  that  would  make  a  study  for  a 
painter  of  genre.  He  certainly  drew  his  breath  and  learned  his 
calling  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 


The  Rose  of  Sharon — a  religious  souvenir  for  1857,  edited 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer.  Boston  :  "Abel  Tompkins.  This  really 
beautiful  annual  has  come  to  us  promptly  and  in  the  choicest  style 
of  binding  and  printing.  We  know  of  no  more  elegant  gift  for  a 
friend  at  New  Year's,  or  any  prettier  ornament  for  the  centre  table. 
The  contents  we  consider  far  above  the  usual  excellence  of  annual 
publications.  _   

Mlle.  Gabrielle  de  Lamotte. — This  fine  performer  and 
teacher  of  the  piano  forte  has  re-opened  her  classes  at  her  resi- 
dence in  this  city,  44  Hancock  Street,  and  has  a  brilliant  array  of 
pupils.  She  has  been  most  successful  with  her  class  system,  the 
young  ladies  under  her  charge  making  rapid  and  sure  progress. 
Her  popularity  is  the  result  of  modest  merit  and  untiring  energy. 


Pruning  Trees.— The  people  of  Minorca  never  venture  to 
prune  a  fruit-tree,  thinking  it  impious  to  presume  to  direct  its 
growth  and  amend  the  works  of  Providence.  Minorca,  of  course, 
would  be  no  place  for  Wilder  or  Hovey,  who  hurry  up  tho  fruit 
on  their  trees  by  judicious  pruning. 

New  York. — This  great  metropolis,  which  resembles  in  so 
many  respects  Paris  and  London,  but  is  better  than  both  because 
it  is  American,  is  now  gayer  than  ever  by  day  and  night.  A 
stroll  down  Broadway  in  the  sunshine,  or  by  gaslight,  is  something 
worth  living  for. 

Free  of  Charge. — We  send  sample  copies  of  Bullou's  Dollar 
Monthly  gratis  to  any  one  who  desires  it.  One  hundred  pages 
reading  matter  in  each  number,  and  two  pages  of  original  humor- 
ous illustrations,  for  one  dullar  a  year ! 


BATTLE  OF  TflE  COWPENS. 

The  splendid  battle-piece  which  occupies  pages  296  and  297  of 
this  number,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  scries  of  historical  pic- 
tures now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  our  columns,  and  drawn 
expressly  for  us,  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  productions  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Billings  we  have  yet  seen.  He  depicts  the  decisive  charge 
of  the  American  horse  and  foot  in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens.  The  British  regulars  are  seen  flying  on  the  right ;  on  the 
left  Pickens  waves  his  sword,  cheering  his  gallant  Carolinians, 
while  towering  above  the  ranks,  the  heroic  Morgan  is  urging  on 
the  charge,  pointing  to  the  distance  where  Cols.  Washington  and 
Howard  are  hotly  engaged  with  Tarleton's  horse.  The  naked  and 
wintry  trees  rear  their  denuded  branches  through  the  smoko  of 
battle. 

The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  fought  January  17,  1781,  dur- 
ing the  southern  campaign  of  General  Greene.  Lieut.  Col.  Tarle- 
ton  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  drive  Morgan  from  his 
position  in  the  district  of  Ninety-Six.  Tarleton  had  a  thousand 
picked  men,  infantry,  two  field-pieces,  and  about  250  horse.  Col. 
Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  500  militia,  300  regulars,  and 
75  horse,  commanded  by  Col.  Washington.  The  ground  of  the 
engagement  was  a  pine  barren.  Morgan's  militia  formed  his  first 
line,  his  regulars,  including  the  horse,  were  posted  about  280  yards 
in  their  rear.  The  British  came  in  sight  at  daybreak,  and  com- 
menced a  furious  attack  at  sunrise.  Morgan's  militia  after  a  vol- 
ley broke,  and  were  hotly  pursued  by  Tarleton's  troops,  sabreing 
every  man  they  overtook.  At  this  crisis,  Col.  Washington,  taking 
advantage  of  the  scattering  of  the  British  horse,  swept  down  in  a 
fierce  charge,  and  turned  the  tido  of  battle.  The  British  infantry 
were  now  brought  up,  but  received  by  deadly  fire  from  the  Ameri- 
can regulars,  were  thrown  into  confusion,  while  the  militia,  deter- 
mined to  retrieve  their  honor,  and  cheered  on  by  the  heroic  Mor- 
gan, rallied,  rushed  down  on  the  enemy,  and  after  one  withering 
fire,  gave  them  the  cold  steel,  and  aided  their  comrades  in  achiev- 
ing a  glorious  victory.  The  British  loss  in  this  engagement  was 
very  severe — more  than  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  more  than 
500  prisoners,  while  the  loss  on  our  side  was  but  12  killed  and  60 
wounded.  Col.  Washington  pursued  Tarleton  several  miles,  and 
slightly  wounded  him,  hut  he  was  able  to  reach  Cornwallis's  camp 
with  most  of  his  cavalry.  In  this  action  the  South  Carolina  troops 
under  Col.  Pickens  displayed  great  gallantry.  A  body  of  cav- 
alry under  Col.  Howard  proved  that  Tarleton's  legion  were  not 
invincible.  800  stand  of  arms,  100  horses,  35  baggage-wagons, 
and  two  standards  were  among  the  material  fruits  of  this  victory. 
Two  brass  cannons  which  had  been  taken  from  Burgoyne,  and 
afterwards  captured  by  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tho  patriots. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streotcr,  Mr.  William  K.  Holt  to  Miss  Ruth  A. 
Andrews ;  by  Itev.  Dr.  Barrett,  Col.  J.  H.  French  to  Miss  Fanny  E.  Thompson ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Stockbridge.  Mr.  William  W.  Kenerson  to  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Stuart; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parker  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tolman  ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Merrifield  to  Miss  Annie  M.  Pierce;  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Ira  Church  Gray  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Atwood. — At  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Shaw,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Amelia  C.  T. 
Hastings. — At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Babcock,  George  J.  Townsend,  M.D., 
of  South  Natick,  to  Miss  Marv  M.  Buck. — At  Somerville,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Alonzo  P.  Burrill  to  MissMary  C.  Eaton.— At  North  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Damon,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Boy  den,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Oeorgio  L.  Harrington. — At 
Lowell,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Dadmun.  Mr.  Silas  F.  Haywood  to  Miss  Ann  M.  McLoud. 
— At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Caldwell,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, Chili,  to  Miss  Caroline  C.  Willis.— At  East  Bridgcwater,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Calvin  Kingman,  of  Somerset,  to  Miss  Hannah  S.  Barrell. — At 
Sterling,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Moore  to  Miss  Sarah 
Isabella  Hastings.— At  Plymouth,  Boston,  Mr.  James  VV.  BickneU,  of  Boston, 
to  Miss  Caroline  D.  Barnes. 

DEATHS. 


Equestrian.— Disbrow's  riding-school,  in  New  York,  continues 
to  be  liberally  patronized.    It  is  a  model  establishment. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Francis  C.  Still,  printer,  39;  Mrs.  Mary  Stanley,  40;  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Holman,  24;  Miss  Hannah  E.  Bradlee,  69;  Mr.  Alviu  V.  Odell,  28; 
Mr.  John  A.  Stone,  22;  Mrs.  Almlra  Trott,  47.— At  Charlestowu,  Mr.  Ephraim 
Currier,  67.— At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Clarissa,  wife  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Manning.— At 
Dorchester,  Miss  Martha  Baker,  79:  Miss  Hannah  Lincoln  Humphrey,  21; 
Mrs.  Anne  Locke,  69;  Mrs.  Lois  White,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Phineas  Holden, 
80.— At  Jamaica  Plain.  Mrs.  Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  Pliny  Nickerson,  of  Boston,  40. 
—At  Lowell,  Mrs.  William  Hunter,  36;  Mrs.  Laura  Jane  Wood,  30.— At  An- 
dover,  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart,  wife  of  Prof.  Austin  Phelps.— At  Worcester,  Widow 
Mary  Bullock,  66;  Mr.  Smith  Greene,  51— At  Taunton,  Widow  Hannah  K. 
Dean,  63.— At  Salisbury.  Capt.  Nicholas  P.  French,  76.— At  Fall  River,  Mr. 
Joseph  Brightman,  59;  Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Wilbur,  22.— At  Fairhaven,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  R.  Hammond,  37  — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Abby  Reed,  25  — At  Nan- 
tucket, Mr.  George  E.  Gardner,  60;  Mrs.  Zilphia  Ray,  80  — At  Sandwich,  Mr. 
Ileman  Tobey,  of  Boston,  30.— At  Brewster,  Widow  Temperance  Snow,  74; 
Capt.  Christopher  Rogers,  78.— At  Holyoke,  Mrs.  Roxa  Whitcomb,  91.— At 
North  Adams,  Mrs.  Marv  Stevens,  64  — At  Provincetown,  Mrs.  Mary  Oakman 
Bowley,  38.— At  Swansville,  Me.,  Widow  Elizabeth  Williams  Durrell,  94. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  l'ictorial.] 
STKNA  KILL. 
Krsprctfully  inscribed  to  "JrNSir.  Karle." 

BT  "oat  hu  m  ho  ldt." 

I  lore  the  songs  of  quiet  streams, 
Just  flouting  in  the  dusk  that  secuis 
Between  this  and  the  laud  of  dreams. 

— What  time  the  world  prows  hushed  and  still, 
Till  the  sad  moon  looks  o'er  the  hill, 
And  listens  to  the  whippoorwill. 

—What  time  the  swallow's  drowsy  wing 
Kails  downward  dim  and  darkening, 
Till  lost  like  an  imagining. 

—What  time  the  very  leaves  seem  grown 
Upon  the  hreathloss  air  alone, 
V'pou  the  stirless  ether  strown : 

Till  the  sad  shades  of  night  sweep  down, 

From  Adironlack's  bosky  throne, 

And  the  wiwls  rouse  them  with  a  moan. 

And  yet  this  glorious  autumn  eve, 
What  is  it  makes  all  nature  grieve, 
Hut  dreaming  dreams  of  Genevieve  T 

And  yet  there  is  a  soul  should  light 
This  gloomy,  mourning  autumn  night 
Into  a  day  divinely  bright. 

And  yet,  eould  those  deep-beaming  eyes 
Greet  mine — with  what  a  glad  surprise, 
As  a  freed  seraph's,  paradise! 

Vet  eonld  I  sit  upon  this  shore 
(As  wo  did  on  one  night  before), 
Till  the  stars  bent  the  treetops  o'er — 

Till  the  mad-bustling  world  grew  still, 
And  the  bright  moon  rose  o'er  the  hill, 
To  listen  to  the  whippoorwill — 

Till  weary  sleep  should  fold  her  wing, 
And  the  drowsed  bird  forget  to  sing, 
And  naught  be  heard  but  whispering 

Of  tho  deep  waves,  as  on  they  rove, 
Of  the  light  boughs  in  heaven  above, 
And  of  those  lips  of  "  her  I  love," 

And  eould— but  well-a-day!  alone 
Must  my  path  beneeforth  lengthen  on, 
Till  the  last  dreary  day— is  done! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pietorial.] 

SIXES  AND  SEVENS: 

 OR,  

HOW  TO  HAVE  A  PLEASANT  HUSBAND. 

BT  joiix  TiionNi;i:nm". 

Some  ladies  arc  blest  with  fault-finding  lords.  Mrs.  Lemon  was 
one  of  that  unhappy  class.  If  her  husband  came  in  too  late  or  too 
booh  for  dinner,  or  supper,  if  he  heard  the  baby  cry,  if  the  room 
was  too  hot,  or  his  shaving-water  too  cold,  or  everything  did  not 
go  exactly  right  and  just  to  suit  him,  he  was  up  in  arms  about  it 
forthwith,  and  there  was  no  peace  till  his  particular  whiius  and 
wishes  were  gratified. 

Without  meaning  to  be  uncomfortable  himself,  or  without  even 
knowing  that  he  was  so,  Mr.  Lemon  brought  unhuppiness  to  a 
circle  where  he  certainly  desired  to  confer  nothing  but  comfort  anil 
delight.  There  are  a  plenty  of  such  men,  though  they  are  too 
blind,  some  of  them,  to  see  it  in  themselves.  It  is  a  most  lament- 
nblc  fault  to  fill  into,  and  no  doubt  many  of  my  fair  friends  will 
thank  BBS  for  telling  them  how  Mrs.  Lemon  managed  to  cure  her 
husband  of  it.  In  order  to  understand  the  modus  operandi  the  bet- 
ter, it  will  be  as  well  to  deal  out  the  matter  in  the  form  and  spirit 
of  a  narrative. 

So  Mr.  Lemon  comes  home  to  supper,  and  begins  to  fret  round 
because  his  slippers  are  out  of  place,  and  the  fire  in  the  grate  has 
got  low,  and  the  carpet  is  littered  over  with  the  baby's  playthings. 
When  he  left  his  office  for  home,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  be  was 
in  the  best  of  Spirits,  and  pledged  to  himself  to  dispense  sunshine 
all  around  him  as  soon  as  he  got  where  his  wife  was. 

Mrs.  Lemon  comes  into  the  room,  on  hearing  the  outer  door 
shut,  and  smiles  to  sec  him  returned  from  his  day's  labor. 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  for  tea?"  she  asks.  "Because  if  you  arc, 
I  will  have  it  got  ready  at  once." 

lie  gives  a  sneer,  and  says  something  in  alow  voice  about  "tea's 
never  being  ready  when  he  is  ready." 

Forthwith  his  wife  cheerfully  turns  about  and  orders  tea  w  ithout 
delay. 

On  the  table  were  toast,  tea  and  cake.  They  ate  dinner  rather 
late,  and  the  meal  was  a  very  hearty  one  of  boiled  salmon.  Mr. 
L.  uncovers  the  toast,  lifts  a  slice  or  two  daintily  with  the  spoon, 
ami  declares  it  is  done  too  much ;  when  will  she  learn  not  to  burn 
her  toast  up  so  1 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  she  ;  "  perhaps  that  top  piece  may  be  done 
a  little  too  much.  Give  it  to  me,  my  dear,  and  do  you  help  your- 
self from  the  bottom  of  the  dish." 

"  No,  I'll  cat  it,  now  I've  begun  with  it,"  is  his  reply.  "  I'll 
trust  to  lock  for  a  better  piece  next  time." 

So  that  branch  of  the  subject  is  settled.  Presently  he  begins  to 
sip  his  tea. 

"  Did  you  put  sugar  in  my  tea  ?"  says  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  replies,  pleasantly.  "  Cut  here  is  more,  if  yon  wish," 
passing  him  the  bowl. 


"No;  no  matter  now.  AVhat  fiat-tasted  stuff  it  is,  though! 
I'd  as  lief  drink  dish-water.  Latterly,  I  don't  seem  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  that's  worth  a  cent.  I  wonder  why  KM  can't  have  as  good 
tea  as  other  people." 

Now  his  wife  really  took  extra  pains  with  the  tea  that  night,  and 
for  her  own  part  thought  it  was  the  best  she  had  drank  in  a  long 
time.  She  could  therefore  say  but  little  in  answer  to  his  complaint, 
though  she  wanted  to  say  enough  to  silence  it  forever. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  it  was  just  the  same.  As  soon  as  he 
came  down,  the  (it  of  fretting  seized  hiin. 

"  This  breakfast  is  stone  cold  I"  said  he. 

"  .Margaret  has  just  taken  it  from  the  fire,"  said  Mrs.  L. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  baby  ?  1  can't  stand  that.  You 
must  carry  jt  eut  of  the  room,  or  I  must  go  myself!" 

So  the  bell  is  rung,  and  Margaret  is  told  to  take  care  of  the  baby 
till  breakfast  is  over. 

"You  med  to  have  good  coffee,"  said  he,  after  sipping  a  little 
from  his  cup.  "  Why  can't  we  have  as  good  now  I  I  declare,  it's 
downright  insipid  !    It's  worse  than  no  coffee  at  all !" 

And  he  reached  the  water  pitcher  to  pour  himself  a  glass  of  water. 

First  it  was  the  potatoes,  after  this  experiment  at  fault-finding; 
and  then  it  was  tho  ham.  The  eggs  were  cither  underdone  or 
overdone.  The  toast  was  burned  up  again.  There  never  iras  a 
colder  morning,  and  that  was  just  the  kind  of  a  morning  to  have 
a  cold  room  to  cat  breakfast  in.  And  so  on  till  he  finished  a  de- 
cidedly hearty  breakfast,  and  got  up  to  go  out  to  his  business. 

For  dinner,  he  sent  home  a  roasting  piece  of  beef.  When  he 
came  back  to  eat  it,  however,  he  began  to  carve  it,  and  at  once 
declared  it  was  as  raw  as  it  ever  was  in  the  world.  It  wasn't  fit 
for  anybody  to  cat.  Mrs.  Lemon  expostulated.  He  always  hail 
preferred  rare  beef, — very  rare  beef ;  and  she  was  sure  that  this 
was  as  much  done  as  any  she  had  ever  cooked  for  him.  But  that 
was  to  no  purpose.  The  beef  was  not  right  anyway.  And  the 
potatoes  were  "  soggy "  and  heavy.  And  the  other  vegetables 
were  not  half  cooked.  Even  tho  water  was  warm,  winter  as  it 
was  at  the  time.  And  to  wind  up  the  performance, — what  was  the 
matter  with  that  baby  ? 

This  was  the  enjoyment  pertaining  to  the  dinner  hour.  Mrs. 
Lemon  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  her  husband  had  gone  out, 
that  she  could  not  bear  with  it  any  longer.  She  must  either  sub- 
due this  fell  spirit  of  unhappiness  and  discomfort,  or  it  would  sub- 
due her.  Slic  took  the  afternoon  to  think  it  all  over,  and  at  night 
installed  a  new  order  of  things. 

When  Mr.  Lemon  first  put  foot  in  the  house  at  night,  he  was 
met  with  the  heavy  brow  of  his  wife. 

"0,  dear!"  said  she,  beating  her  husband  all  out  of  sight  with 
her  fretful  manner,  "  I  do  believe  I  shall  go  raving  distracted  ! 
"  I'm  almost  worn  out  already  !  This  child,  and  this  housekeep- 
ing business,  and  this  one  thing  and  another  will  certainly  finish 
me !    And  what  I'm  to  do,  I  don't  know !    I  don't  much  care !" 

Having  arranged  his  own  countenance  for  a  diatribe  of  fretting 
of  much  the  samS  character,  Mr.  L.  was  set  back  not  a  little  at  find- 
ing that  his  thunder  was  thus  suddenly  stolen  away  from  him. 
The  shock  of  astonishment  had  the  effect  to  momentarily  silence 
his  complaints.  He  looked  at  her  face,  and  wondered  what  in  the 
world  had  come  over  her.  And  he  wondered,  and  wondered,  nil 
in  vain. 

As  soon  as  they  sat  down  to  the  supper  table,  she  began  the 
business  in  good  earnest.  He  would  have  liked  to  begin  first ; 
but  she  was  careful  to  dip  in  her  oar  before  him. 

"I  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Lemon,"  said  she  ;  "  I've  done  drink- 
ing tea,  such  as  this  is.  If  you  can't  get  better  stuff  for  the  table, 
you  must  drink  it  yourself,  for  /  wont!" 

So  he  had  nothing  left  him  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  the 
tea.  lie  might  have  been  about  to  begin  upon  the  toast,  as  usual, 
when  she  struck  in  before  him  again. 

"Just  the  daubiest,  clammiest,  flattest,  wretchedest  toast  I  ever 
did  cat  !"  said  she,  throwing  down  her  knife  and  fork.  "  I  wish, 
Mr.  Lemon,  we  could  have  a  girl  that  eould  cook  well  enough  to 
earn  fair  wages.  I'm  sure,  I  don't  see  why  I  must  have  saddled 
off  upon  me  such  kind  of  help  as  I'm  obliged  to  put  up  with  ! 
I've  got  tired  of  it,  thoroughly  !  Formy  pait,  I'm  for  breaking  up 
housekeeping  altogether,  and  going  out  to  board.  I've  been  think- 
ing how  much  easier  'twould  be — and  I've  pretty  much  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  wont  try  to  keep  house  any  longer!" 

Mr.  Lemon  offered  some  very  tame  sort  of  a  reply,  the  whole  of 
which  conveyed  no  other  meaning  than  that  he  was  completely 
"  dumbfounded." 

The  baby  happened  to  grow  restless. 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  with  one  of  the  direst  expressions  of  cnun- 
tcnance  conceivable,  "  that  child  is  enough  to  worry  the  life  out  of 
me  !  I  wish  you  had  it  to  take  care  of ;  I  guess  you'd  know  how 
to  pity  me !  Sometimes  I  w  ish  that  children  were — I  wont  say 
where  !" 

Mr.  Lemon  grew  more  astonished  still.  Never  before  had  lie 
heard  her  say  a  syllabic  in  this  spirit  about  her  baby.  Something 
was  certainly  the  matter.  He  looked  up  at  her;  she  seemed  never 
more  in  earnest  than  then.  He  looked  down  upon  the  table ;  and 
she  went  on  in  just  the  same  strain  for  several  minutes.  And  so 
she  kept  it  up.  Next  morning,  she  was  the  veriest  scold  at  tho 
table  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

"  What  cofieo  !  <),  what  coffee  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she 
commenced  drawing  it  from  the  urn.  "  You  must  either  get  me 
another  girl,  or  I  shall  give  up;  for  as  for  going  on  in  this  way,  I 
can't  and  wont!" 

Her  husband  ventured — wonderful  thing  for  him,  that  it  was  ! 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  coftee  was  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  or 
ever  would  be.  But  she  flew  at  the  subject  with  increased  fury, 
and  pell-melled  at  him  till  he  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  She  car- 
ried her  point,  and  he  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 


"Just  sec  that  steak  now!"  she  exclaimed.  "  W  as  there  ever 
a  woman  tried  as  I  urn  !  All  browned  and  wiggled  up!  If  I 
w  ant  a  thing  rare,  I'm  sure  to  get  it  overdone.  And  that's  just  tho 
way  it  is !    I'm  worried  to  death  in  this  way  !" 

"  But,"  cried  Mr.  L.,  blandly  enough  for  him,  "what  is  tho 
trouble  with  the  steak  ?  I  think  it's  good  enough.  The  greatest 
fault  /  have  to  find  with  my  meat  is,  that  it's  always  so  rare!  I 
never  can  eat  it !" 

(Now  wasn't  that  a  whopper?) 

"No,  you  needn't  pass  me  the  bread,"  she  went  on.  "Raised 
bread  1  sometimes  like ;  but  dough,  absolute  dough, — I'll  not  put 

up  with  it!" 

It  was  hard  to  suit  her.  Mr.  L.  studied  her  face  by  stolen 
glances  ;  but  he  was  able  to  discover  nothing  that  indicated  a  dis- 
position to  trifle  into  the  subject.  She  seemed  to  be  terribly  in 
earnest.  At  dinner  she  was  worse  than  ever.  They  had  fish 
on  the  table.  Her  husband  helped  her  to  some,  which  he  did  with 
a  grace  that  really  charmed  her. 

"  O,  this  abominable  fish  !"  said  she,  tasting  the  first  forkfull. 
"I  used  to  like  fish;  but  I  don't  now,  I  must  confess.  Smoked, 
and  soaked,  and  parboiled,  and  spoiled!  I'd  made  up  my  mouth 
for  a  beautiful  dinner  ;  but  just  look  at  it !" 

"My  dear,"  asked  Mr.  Lemon,  quite  cowed  by  this  time,  "what 
it  the  matter  with  the  fish  ?  /  see  no  fault  in  it.  It  is  a  good  fish, 
and  it  has  been  well  cooked.    Don't  let  us  complain  loo  much." 

" It  isn't  half  done,"  said  she.  "I  might  have  expected  as 
much.    I'd  as  soon  eat  one  right  out  of  the  river!" 

"  Where  is  Lizzie  ?"  asked  her  husband,  wishing  to  direct  atten- 
tion from  this  subject  to  the  base. 

"Asleep,  I  hope !  Don't  for  mercy's  sake  wake  her  up !  She's 
the  plague  of  my  me  now;  and  I  aint  certain  at  ail  that  she  wont 
finish  me  !  If  she'll  sleep,  let  her  sleep,  for  conscience  sake  !  For 
my  part,  I've  had  enough  of  her!" 

Mr.  Lemon  left  his  dinner  table  a  more  thoughtful  man  than  ho 
had  been  in  a  long  while.  He  was  pledged  to  himself  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  was  so  suddenly. 

When  he  came  home  to  supper,  it  was  just  the  same.  In  tho 
evening,  he  went  out ;  for  he  was  fairly  driven  out  by  his  wife's 
frctfulness.  She  almost  trembled  w  hen  she  thought  that  she  was 
driving  him  to  this  step,  yet  she  sustained  her  courage  all  tho  way 
through  with  hope. 

And  so  she  carried  on  for  about  a  week.  By  the  end  of  that 
time  her  husband  had  forgotten  all  his  old  complaints,  and  appeared 
to  be  a  changed  man  throughout,  lie  coidd  sit  down  to  the  tablo 
and  eat  as  hearty  a  meal  as  anybody,  and  without  grumbling, 
cither.  This  was  a  victory  for  his  wife,  although  she  still  kept  up 
her  new  device. 

One  night,  when  he  seemed  more  quiet  and  genial  than  ever, 
she  set  up  a  furious  onslaught  upon  the  cheese.  He  declared  to 
himself  he  had  never  heard  her  go  on  so.  First  ho  looked  at  her, 
and  then  at  the  cheese ;  and  then  he  tasted  of  the  cheese.  And 
finally  he  looked  at  her  again.    And  next  came  an  explosion. 

He  laughed  out  as  loud  as  he  could ! 

"  This  is  too  bad,  Eliza,"  said  he;  "but  it  was  good  enough 
for  me.  I  have  deserved  it  all.  Now  let  us  stop  right  where  wo 
are,  and  agree  to  have  no  more  of  it.  I  confess  you  have  cured 
me.  I  can  see  now  for  myself  how  terrible  my  habit  of  fretting 
had  got  to  be ;  but  you  shall  not  suffer  any  more  in  conscqucnco 
of  it.    I  pledge  my  honor  to  that !" 

He  passed  round  the  table  and  kissed  her.  The  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes. 

Both  wept  anew  ;  but  the  tears  were  welcome  tears  of  joy.  Tho 
poor  w  ile  felt  that  she  had  fairly  won  her  husband  over  again. 

And  from  that  day  forward  there  never  was  a  house  where  |>eaco 
presided,  and  happiness  dwelt,  with  a  better  prospect  of  perma- 
nence, than  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lemon,  merchant. 


NOAH'S  TOMK. 
A  mosque  has  risen  up  over  the  grave  of  the  great  patriarch.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  measurement  of  the  tomb  ;  but  if  this 
is  his  sepulchre,  Noah  must  have  been  a  very  tall  man,  for  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  rac,  at  a  random  guess,  lo  be  atmut  a  hundred 
fct  t  in  length.  The  old  man  who  showed  it  to  us,  told  me  that 
this  was  his  length  as  far  as  the  knees,  the  rest  being  bent  down- 
wards. Over  tin-  grave  is  a  green  clnth,  the  favorite  color  of  tho 
Mahometans,  and  it  is  visited  not  only  by  Moslems,  but  also  by 
Christians. —  rYortabet't  Syria  and  the  Syrians. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

There  are  4382  hand-organs  ground  in  the  streets  of  New  York 

city  daily.  A  gentleman  of  New  York,  who  came  out  tho 

other  day  in  the  steamship  Persia,  and  whose  word  is  reliable,  saw 
in  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  August,  tomatoes  selling  at  five  francs 
each,  and  apricots  three  francs — owing  to  tho  cold  wet  summer,  it 

having  rained  near  two  months.  President  Pierce  intends  to 

tako  up  his  residence  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  after  the  4th  of  March 

next.  The  library  of  four  thousand  volumes,  lately  belonging 

to  Professor  Lucke,  of  Germany,  and  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  chiefly  by  the  generosity  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Loring,  of  Boston,  has  arrived  in  safety  at  the  institu- 
tion for  which  it  is  designed.    It  will  make  a  very  valuable  addition 

to  the  means  of  there  pursuing  a  theological  education.  News 

from  Key  West  reports  the  markets  to  be  filled  with  wrecked 

goods.  The  Nebraska  City  News  says  that  "  corn  in  Nebraska 

promises  a  most  unprecedented  yield.  The  average  crop  will  bo 
from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Strictly  temperate  men 
could  hardly  oxist  on  soil  that  becomes  so  uncommonly  corned  on 

such  slight  provocation."  In  the  Irish  language  the  electric 

telegraph  is  called  "  Sgcal  abata  bolta,"  the  literal  translation  of 

which  is,  "News  upon  stilts."  The  Itcv.  David  Moore,  D.D., 

eldest  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  died  lately  at  the 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Staten  Island,  in  tho  70th  year 
of  his  age,  and  48th  year  of  his  rectorship  on  the  island.  Dr. 
Moore  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  many  excellencies,  and  his  loss 

will  be  soverely  felt  by  his  parishioners.  A  mother-in-law  in 

an  establishment  is  a  rare  good  servant,  but  a  precious  bad  mis- 
tress. The  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Herald  says,  that  a  gentle- 
man residing  some  thirty  miles  west  of  San  Antonio,  has  a  "  live  " 
wolf,  some  eight  months  old,  which  attends  his  stock  of  sheep  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  shepherd's  dog,  going  out  with  them  in  the 
morning,  and  returning  witli  them  at  night.  His  wolfship  was  cap- 
tured when  young,  and  lias  been  trained  with  the  sheep.  Somo 

say  that  sausages  are  "  dor/  cheap  "  in  this  city.  However  pleasant 
the  fact  may  be  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  tho  suggestions  it  calls  up 
aro  by  no  means  agreeable.  Win.  Arrison,  the  torpedo  mur- 
derer at  Cincinnati,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  ten 

years.  A  butcher,  who  has  just  died,  and  who  was  a  great 

dog  fancier,  has  left  orders  to  his  heir  to  pay  the  taxes  on  a  hun- 
dred dogs  belonging  to  him,  and  to  devote  a  part  of  the  revenues 
of  a  very  fine  estate  to  their  support.    There's  an  eccentric  and 

benevolent  butcher.  Carefully  preserve  tho  fallen  leaves  of 

trees,  and  procure  as  many  as  you  can  ;  when  rotted  into  mold, 
the  produce  is  invaluable.  The  hotels  in  New  York  arc  crowd- 
ed. At  tho  Astor  House  the  privilege  to  sleep  in  a  room  with 
seven  others  is  sold  at  a  high  advance ;  and  at  the  St.  Nicholas, 

one  thousand  persons  hive  together.  A  creditor  of  the  city  of 

Philadelphia,  despairing  of  being  able  to  get  his  pay  of  the  treas- 
urer, has  attached  the  furniture  of  the  council  chamber.  By  a 

recent  collision  on  tho  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  three  new 
locomotives,  which  were  on  board  one  of  the  trains,  were  com- 
pletely smashed  to  pieces  and  rendered  worthless.  Besides  the 

commerce  of  the  lakes  at  Chicago,  twenty-six  trunk  railroads  and 

branches  bring  to  it  the  trade  of  tho  interior.  A  correspondent 

writes  that  Noah  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Meredith,  killed  at  one  shot  forty- 
ono  pigeons  from  a  flock  that  alighted  upon  a  stand  prepared  for 
tho  purpose  on  a  wheat  stubble. 


VARIETIES  OK  FOOD. 

What  is  there  that  men  will  not  eat,  cither  from  necessity  or 
caprice  ?  Shipwrecked  mariners  have  often  made  a  hearty  meal 
of  boot-soup;  and  mule-steak  has  often  done  the  hardy  pioneers 
good  service.  The  natives  of  Tonquin,  according  to  Dampier, 
give  their  friends  arrack,  in  which  snakes  and  scorpions  have  been 
infused.  The  Calmuc  Tartars  also  feed  on  snakes,  and  the  Syri- 
ans cat  crocodiles.  The  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  prefer  spoiled 
eggs  to  fresh ;  tho  Tonquinesc  enjoy  locusts,  whether  raw,  pickled 
or  broiled  ;  the  West  Indians  have  a  taste  for  caterpillars,  and 
ants  arc  a  luxury  in  Africa.  Mango  Park  astounded  Sir  Walter 
Scott  while  walking  with  him,  by  running  his  stick  into  an  ant- 
hill, and  then  after  it  had  been  covered  with  insects,  drawing  it 
through  his  lips.  He  said  they  tasted  like  currants  1  Truly,  there 
is  no  accounting  for  taste. 


A  Pkoof-Iveader. — The  most  industrious  proof-reader  we  re- 
member, was  a  lady  to  whom,  at  her  request,  we  sent  a  revise  of 
an  article  she  had  written  for  us.  As  there  were  nearly  a  hundred 
superfluous  commas  in  it,  according  to  her  account,  she  "sat  up 
all  night,  and  scratched  them  out  with  a  penknife  so  neatly  that 
no  one  could  perceive  them." 


Hoor,  Hurrah  ! — The  ladies  hoops  still  afford  subject  matter 
for  small  wits  to  excruciate  upon.  It  is  now  asserted  that  a  cooper 
of  this  town  has  entered  into  partnership  with  a  milliner,  the  two 
branches  of  trade  being  identical. 


Attorneys  and  Lawyers. — Sterne  insinuates  that  attorneys 
are  to  lawyers  what  apothecaries  arc  to  physicians — only  that  they 
do  not  deal  in  scruples.  Some  of  them  are  not  averso  to  drachms, 
however. 


The  Press. — It  was  Victor  Hugo  who  called  the  press  "  the 
formidable  locomotivo  of  universal  thought."  Louis  Napoleon 
"  looks  out  for  the  engine  "  so  sharply  in  France,  that  it  does  not 
run  very  well  there. 

Musical. — "  Vcstvali  the  magnificent "  has  gone  off  to  Mexico 
with  a  magnificent  troupe  of  opera  singers. 


iHmjstiic  ©atijerings. 


The  number  of  votes  to  bo  cast  in  tho  next  presidential  election 
will  probably  reach  3,500,000. 

They  raise  six  hundred  bushels  of  jwect  potatoes  to  the  acre  on 
the  Gaudaloupe  River,  in  Texas. 

The  city  and  county  prisoners  of  San  Francisco  are  to  be  fed 
for  twenty-four  cents  a  day,  by  contract. 

Night  schools  are  established  in  tho  city  of  Baltimore  this  win- 
ter.   Schools  for  neglected  children  are  also  in  contemplation. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  distinguished  Arctic  explorer,  be- 
ing much  impaired,  he  has  taken  a  trip  to  Europe  with  a  view  to 
its  restoration. 

A  Bartlctt  pear  grown  on  the  farm  of  Jcwett  Jones  &  Son,  in 
Andovcr,  weighed  eighteen  ounces,  and  measured  ten  by  twelvo 
inches  in  circumference. 

It  is  now  ascertained  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  tho  burn- 
ing of  the  Niagara  on  Lake  Michigan,  by  which  some  seventy-five 
lives  were  lost,  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

Tho  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  David  T. 
Kimball,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  recently  commemorated  by  the 
people  of  that  ancient  town  with  much  interest. 

Kcv.  Henry  Wood,  formerly  a  clergyman  of  New  Hampshire, 
has  been  appointed  chaplain  in  the  navy,  in  place  of  T.  It.  Lam- 
bert, resigned.    Mr.  Wood  is  now  consul  at  Bcyrout. 

The  Hampden  (Mass.)  County  Agricultural  Society  have  pur- 
chased a  lot  of  land  at  Springfield,  containing  thirty  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  $8000,  on  which  to  hold  their  future  exhibitions. 

A  hog  exhibited  at  the  late  Chilicothe  (Ohio)  Fair,  weighed 
1135  pounds,  and  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  about  tho 
same  in  girth.    He  was  two  years  and  three  months  old. 

Ephraim  Kicker,  who  shot  one  Rodgcrs  at  Berwick,  Maine,  a 
short  time  since,  while  picking  apples  from  a  tree,  has  been  tried 
and  sentenced  to  twenty  days'  imprisonment  in  Alfred  jail. 

A  certain  sign-board  has  the  following  classical  inscription  : — 
"  All  persons  what  are  found  fvghteing  or  trespussing  on  this 
ground  will  be  executed  wid  the  utmost  wigger  of  the  lawr." 

The  coronation  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  took  place  at  Moscow 
on  the  7th  of  September.  The  barbaric  gorgcousness  of  the  scene, 
and  of  the  preparations  for  the  coronation,  appear  to  have  dazzled 
all  beholders,  and  it  is  said  that  the  cost  exceeded  55,000,000. 

It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  Western  railroads  at  the  present 
time  are  overrun  with  freight  transportation,  and  so  serious  is  the 
inconvenience  resulting  therefrom,  that  a"  general  rise  in  freights, 
both  upon  the  roads  and  rivers,  is  anticipated,  or  has  already 
taken  place. 

The  French  Inundation  Committee  have  collected  and  remitted 
to  the  President  of  tho  Central  Relief  Committee,  the  sum  of 
105,515  40  francs — equal  to  $20,021  72— which  has  been  sub- 
scribed in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent 
inundations  in  France. 

Near  Greensboro  (S.  C),  an  entire  railroad  train  ran  over  a 
drunken  man,  lately.  He  had  fallen  on  the  track,  and  the  cow- 
catcher being  sufficiently  elevated  not  to  carry  him  with  it,  he  lay 
there  in  safety,  to  the  amazement  of  the  conductor  and  engineer, 
who,  of  course,  thought  ho  was  cut  to  pieces. 

The  New  England  Society  of  New  York  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  course  of  six  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  New  England 
orators  prior  to  the  next  December  anniversary.  Among  the 
speakers  engaged  are  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  Hon.  George  Lunt, 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone  and  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood. 

The  officers  of  Murray's  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Scotland,  be- 
lieve that  no  better  medicines  for  the  mind  arc  known  than  rational 
occupation,  recreation  and  education ;  wherefore  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  extend  and  vary  the  modes  of  employing,  amusing  and 
instructing  those  who  are  committed  to  their  care. 

A  powder-horn  was  discovered  recently  on  one  of  the  "Hunting 
Islands,"  near  the  mouth  of  Morgan  River,  South  Carolina,  mark- 
ed "2  Rudolph."  It  is  the  only  trace  ever  discovered  of  the  reve- 
nue-cutter Hamilton,  Captain  Rudolph,  which  was  lost  off  the 
Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Bar,  in  1853,  and  never  heard  of. 

The  yellow  Newtown  pippin  is  the  most  popular  apple  in  tho 
English  market.  It  frequently  sells  there  for  $10  per  barrel;  and 
packed  and  prepared  for  export,  commands  $6  to  $8  per  barrel  in 
New  York.  This  apple,  we  believe,  is  raised  nowhere  in  perfec- 
tion, except  on  Long  Island  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  of  October  2d,  says  : — "  A  com- 
pany of  six  hundred  men,  women  and  children  started  from  Tabor, 
Iowa,  lately,  for  Kansas.  They  are  farmers  and  mechanics,  who 
go  to  make  Kansas  their  permanent  home.  Two  hundred  men 
from  Western  Iowa  volunteered  to  conduct  them  into  the  interior." 

The  Jacksonville  (Ala.)  Republican  says  so  severe  a  frost  as 
early  as  the  24th  of  September,  has  not  been  experienced  in  that 
section  for  twenty  years,  and  considerable  damage  must  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  cotton  and  other  crops.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bruns- 
wick, Missouri,  it  is  said  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  tobacco  crop 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  frost. 

The  boring  of  Hoosac  Mountain  has  gone  in  over  300  feet,  and 
•is  still  in  progress  at  an  average  of  4  1-2  feet  a  day.  Fresh  air  is 
pumped  into  the  hole  through  a  long  box  by  horse  power,  and 
soon  clears  the  end  after  a  blast.  On  the  strength  of  these  demon- 
strative experiments,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  parties  interested  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  more  State  aid. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  an  aged  lady  from  Caven- 
dish, Vt.,  81  years  of  age,  who  moved  around  in  the  crowd  with 
no  appearance  of  fatigue.  She  came  from  her  home,  120  miles, 
to  visit  friends  in  the  city — her  first  ride  in  tho  cars.  When  sho 
saw  the  crowds  of  people,  she  said  it  seemed  to  her  that  "  all  tiio 
tribes  of  Israel  had  come  again  together." 

The  frauds  of  Carpenticr  and  Grelet,  clerks  of  tho  Northern 
Railway,  in  France,  the  most  important  of  all  the  French  railroads, 
are  greater  than  those  of  Schuyler  upon  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
or  any  others  yet  developed  in  this  country,  and  only  equalled  by 
the  Into  swindling  banker  in  London.  The  directors  admit  the 
frauds  to  amount  to  3,000,000  francs,  or  $000,000;  while  the  let- 
ters and  public  opinion  in  Paris  Bet  the  amount  at  a  much  higher 
figure — even  as  high  as  15,000,000  francs,  or  $3,000,000.  Tho 
robbers  are  described  as  young  men  of  honorable  families. 

The  French  railroads  are  managed  well.  On  one  railroad  line, 
two  hundred  and  forty  trains  pass  a  certain  bridge  every  day,  and 
no  collision.  The  roads  are  well  built.  They  cost  high,  compared 
with  ours — hut  what  would  ours  cost,  if  made  as  good  as  these  ? 
The  stone-masonry,  the  grading,  the  ballasting,  the  sodding  of  the 
slopes,  the  depots,  the  station-houses,  the  cars,  the  order  and  tho 
precisencss  are  all  models  which  we  shall  follow  eventually.  No 
conductor  can  cheat  there;  no  collecting  in  ears;  no  confusion  on 
getting  in.  Their,  tunnels  are  excellent,  and  their  street  crossings 
admirable. 


.foreign  Stems. 

Tho  hook  trade  is  flourishing  in  Melbourne.  One  bookseller 
there,  who  now  has  14,000  volumes  on  his  shelves,  began  business 
with  X10  ten  years  ago. 

Miss  Catherine  Hayes  has  arrived  in  Paris,  to  enjoy  a  season  of 
repose  after  her  long  jonrneyings  in  the  antipodes,  the  two  Ameri- 
cas, and  the  East  Indies. 

It  appears  that  Russia  has  not  suffered  much  in  her  trade  from 
the  late  war.  Commerce  and  manufactures  are  catered  into  to  an 
extent  never  before  manifested ;  and  agriculture  is  everywhere 
flourishing  under  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  custom  house  at  St. 
Petersburg  is  overwhelmed  with  business. 

In  a  thunderstorm,  says  an  English  paper,  which  broke  over 
tho  village  of  Bcrgheinlield,  on  the  road  to  Wurtzburg,  in  Rhein- 
ish  Bavaria,  lately,  tho  lightning  set  fire  to  a  barn  tilled  with 
forage,  and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  they  destroyed  not 
fewer  than  130  houses  before  they  could  be  extinguished. 

Not  fewer  than  71,000,000  of  newspapers  per  annum — or  about 
200,000  every  day — p  ss  through  the  London  post -office.  The 
number  of  "  book-packets,"  exclusive  of  newspapers,  which  now 
pass  through  the  London  office,  is  at  the  rate  of  1,400,000  per 
annum,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  a  million,  or  of  273  per 
cent,  on  the  number  in  1854. 

A  waterspout,  says  tho  Presse  Beige,  passed  near  Bcdbourg 
(Bavaria),  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  encircling  a  child  eight 
years  of  age,  swept  it  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  forty  feet ;  fortu- 
nately the  child  fell  on  a  haystack  and  was  unhurt.  A  goat  was 
likewise  transported  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  paces,  and  was 
deposited  safely  in  the  highest  branch  of  a  tree. 


Sanbs  of  <23olb. 


....  Tho  "point  of  honor  "  can  often  be  made  to  produce,  by 
means  of  vanity,  as  many  good  deeds  as  virtue. — Talleyrand. 

....  Grief  knits  two  hearts  in  closer  bonds  than  happiness  ever 
can  ;  and  common  sufferings  are  far  stronger  links  than  common 
joys. — Lomartine. 

....  We  seldom  find  persons  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  good  sense,  except  those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion. — 
La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  He  that  knows  a  little  of  the  world,  will  admire  it  enough 
to  fall  down  and  worship  it;  but  he  that  knows  it  most,  will  most 
despise  it. — Cotton. 

....  Our  welcome  of  a  stranger  depends  upon  the  name  he 
bears — upon  the  coat  he  wears;  our  farewell  upon  the  spirit  he 
has  displayed  in  the  interview. — Talleyrand. 

....  AVe  celebrate  nobler  obsequies  to  those  we  love  by  drying 
the  tears  of  others,  than  by  shedding  our  own;  and  the  fairest 
funeral  wreath  we  can  hang  on  their  tomb  is  a  fruit-offering  of 
good  deeds. — Jean  Paul. 

....  To  be  always  intending  to  live  a  new  life,  but  never  to 
find  time  to  set  about  it,  is  as  if  a  man  should  put  off  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  from  one  day  and  night  to  another,  till  ho 
is  starved  and  destroyed. — Tillotson. 

....  I  beg  you  to  tako  to  heart  one  maxim,  which  for  myself  I 
have  ever  observed,  and  ever  shall ;  it  is  never  to  say  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  unspoken  word  never  does  harm  ;  what  is  onco 
uttered  can  never  he  recalled,  and  no  man  can  foresee  its  conse- 
quence.— Kossuth. 


Joker's  Uuugct. 


A  gentleman  on  entering  a  cold  room  where  there  was  no  fire, 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  so  kind  a  friend  should  give  him 
such  a  cool  reception. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot?" — "  It  is  attributed  to 
the  rot-ta-tery  influence  of  the  earth." — "  How  was  this  ascertain- 
ed I" — "  By  consulting  a  great  many  common-tatcrs." 

Always  accept  a  scat  in  the  carriage  of  a  lady  who  has  eaten  no 
dinner,  for  the  chances  are  that,  as  she  has  touched  nothing  sinco 
luncheon,  there  is  a  good  supper  waiting  for  her  at  homo. 

It  was  observed  of  a  philosopher  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  that  his  taste  would  be  suited,  for  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
thinking,  and  always  liked  to  go  to  tho  bottom  of  anything. 

"  One  hears  an  immense  deal  about  '  legal  tenders,'  "  said  Lord 
Brougham,  upon  one  occasion ;  "  but  upon  my  soul,  I  never  heard 
of  anything  legal  yet,  that  was  not  infernally  hard  instead  of  tender." 

An  old  author  quaintly  remarks  :  "Avoid  argument  with  ladies. 
In  spinning  yarns  among  silks  and  satins,  a  man  is  sure  to  bo 
worsted  and  twisted.  And  when  a  man  is  worsted  and  twisted,  ho 
may  consider  himself  wound  up." 

A  Glasgow  antiquarian  recently  visited  Cathcart  Castle,  and 
asked  one  of  the  villagers  "  if  he  knew  anything  of  an  old  story 
about  the  building?" — "Ay,"  said  the  rustic,  "there  was  anither 
auld  storey,  but  it  fell  down  lang  since  1" 

....  A  lady  sitting  down  to  a  dinner  of  roast  veal,  the  othc 
day,  exclaimed,  while  eating,  "  I  do  think  that  butchers  are  tho 
most  cruel  creatures  that  ever  lived  ;  these  poor  calves  ! — another 
piece  off  the  shoulder,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Smith." 
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THE  KREMLIN  AT  MOSCOW,  AND  TOWER  OF  IVAN. 

SCENES  IN  RUSSIA.                               i  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  lofty  wall,  embattled  with  many  I  weighs  about  400,000  pounds.    The  palace  of  Petrowski,  de- 

Since  the  recent  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Moscow  j  towers  and  turrets,  and  several  gates.    The  principal  in  our  illus-  1  picted  in  the  second  engraving,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Moscow, 

has  become  more  than  ever  an  object  of  interest,  and  to  gratify  j  tration  is  the  tower  of  John  the  Great, — Ivan  Veliki.    The  dome  j  It  was  a  creation  of  the  Empress  Eliz»l  etS.    It  is  fantastically 

this  feeling  we  have  placed  on  this  page  striking  representations  of  ■  by  which  it  is  surmounted  is  gilded,  like  the  other  domes  of  the  •  built,  and  glaring  in  color,  with  red  and  whit:  walls,  embattled  like 

two  of  the  most  noted  buildings,  the  Kremlin,  and  the  Palace  of  \  Kremlin — about  60  in  all.    It  is  269  feet  6  inches  high,  and  each  those  of  the  Kremlin.    The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  and 

Petrowski,  in  the  environs  of  the  city.    The  Kremlin  is  to  Moscow  story  is  a  belfry.    The  largest  bell  weighs  64  tons.    The  bell  at  '  ornamented  with  trees,  and  the  great  carriage  road,  more  than  a 

what  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens/and  the  Capitol  to  Rome.    It  |  its  base  was  cast  by  order  of  the  Empress  Anna,  in  1780.    It  |  mile  in  length,  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  world. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  view  of  the  State  House,  in 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  flourishing  post- 
town,  and  the  scat  of  justice  of  Sangamon  County.  The  State 
House  is  a  nohlc  stone  building,  of  great  architectural  beauty,  as 
will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Kilburn's  graphic  delineation,  executed  ex- 
pressly for  us,  together  with  the  other  pictures  of  the  series  of 
Springfield  views,  which  will  be  seen  on  turning  to  page  312  of 
the  present  number.  The  State  House  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
square  of  three  acres,  bounded  by  Fifth,  Sixth,  Adams  and  Wash- 
ington Streets.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
shaded  by  ornamental  trees.  The  building  cost  $180,000.  The 
town  is  situated  three  miles  south  of  Sangamon  Hiver,  and  230 
miles  southwest  of  Chicago.    It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 


the  streets  being  wide  and  straight,  the  public  square  we  have  de- 
picted being  in  the  centre.  The  town  contains  a  court  house,  three 
banks,  a  United  States  land  office,  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions, several  academies  and  hotels.  Five  or  six  newspapers  arc 
established  here.  It  became  the  seat  of  government  in  1840,  a 
circumstance  which  imparted  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  place.  It 
is  here  that  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi  Railroad  intersects  the 
Great  Western  Central  Railroad,  which  extends  from  the  Missis- 
sippi across  the  State  to  Indiana.  The  western  division  of  this 
line,  which  extends  fifty-five  miles  from  Springfield  to  the  Illinois 
River,  has  been  in  operation  several  years,  under  the  title  of  the 
Sangamon  and  Morgan  Railroad,  the  eastern  portion  of  which  is 
still  in  the  process  of  construction.  The  Chicago  and  Mississippi 
Railroad  is  completed  from  Alton  to  Bloomington,  a  distance  of 


130  miles,  intersecting  at  the  place  last  named,  the  Illinois  Centra 
Railroad.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  rich  and  extensive  prairies, 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal.  The  popula- 
tion in  1853  was  6500,  and  has  largely  increased  within  the  past 
three  years.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  place  was  laid  out 
only  in  1822.  On  page  312  we  continue  our  illustrations  of  its 
prominent  localities.  The  next  view  shows  the  depot  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  which  runs  through  Spring- 
field. Another  view  presents  a  scene  upon  Washington  Street. 
The  building  on  the  right  is  the  Chenery  House,  and  the  church 
seen  on  the  left  is  the  Presbyterian.  The  remaining  view  on  page 
312  depicts  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  courts,  State  banks  and 
insurance  companies.  They  are  located  on  Sixth  Street,  and  front 
on  the  Capitol  Square.  [See  paye  312  for  continuation. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MABEL,  THE  HECTOR'S  WARD: 

— ort, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

bt  major  ben:  flrley  boore. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

LOYALTY  AND  LOVE. 

"For  lore,  at  first,  is  but  a  dreamy  tiling, 
That  slyly  nestles  in  the  human  heart, 
A  morning  lark,  which  never  plumes  his  whip, 

Till  hopes  au  j  fears,  like  lights  and  shadows,  part." 

The  rector,  nt  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  following  the  res. 
rue  of  his  ward  l>y  Herbert  Yancey,  entered  the  young  officer's 
room  and  greeted  him  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 

"  When  I  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  emotion, 
"  that  I  am  the  guardian  of  the  young  lady  whom  you  saved  last 
night  from  a  watery  grave,  you  will  excuse  this  intrusion.  I  shud- 
der to  think  what  might  have  been  her  fate  had  you  not  have  pro- 
videntially interposed,  and  have  come  to  invite  you  to  breakfast 
with  us  at  the  parsonage,  that  Mabel  may  express  our  gratitude  to 
you  for  her  rescue." 

A  flush  illumined  Herbert's  cheek,  as  ho  modestly  disclaimed 
having  done  anything  but  his  duty,  then  accepted  the  invitation 
with  the  ease  of  a  true  gentleman. 

"  Come  right  along,  then,"  said  the  rector.  "  But  first  tell  me, 
arc  you  in  any  way  related  to  the  Yanccys  of  Virginia  ?" 

"  I  am  from  the  Old  Dominion,  sir,  where  my  ancestors  have 
resided  since  the  first  Yancey  landed  on  the  American  continent, 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess." 

"And  in  which  county  have  your  immediate  ancestors  abided  !" 

"In  Charlotte,  sir." 

"  Charlotte  1  Can  it  be  possiblo  that  you  arc  the  son  of  my  old 
friend  in  England,  Rcucghard  Yancey  of  Evermay'!" 

"  I  am,  sir.  But  my  father  died  several  years  since.  I  now 
reside  at  Evermay  with  my  mother." 

"  Young  gentleman,  you  have  a  double  claim  to  my  esteem, 
both  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  as  the  preserver  of  my  ward's 
life.  But  come,  let  us  start  for  the  parsonage.  Madame  Ordwav, 
my  housekeeper,  dislikes  to  have  her  coffee  cooled  before  it  is 
drank." 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  Herbert,  and  they  left  the  tavern. 

As  nearly  every  one  in  Newburyport  knew  by  this  time  that  op- 
position was  to  be  made,  in  some  shape,  to  the  prayers  of  the  rec- 
tor for  the  king  of  England,  it  was  shrewdly  conjectured  by  the 
bar-room  idlers  that  the  Provincial  Congress  had  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  that  Herbert  had  an  especial  mission  to  execute.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  strange  that  the  rector,  who  was  such  a  bitter 
opponent  of  everything  which  savored  of  whiggery,  should  walk 
quietly  through  the  streets  with  a  revolutionary  officer,  and  that 
officer  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  most  obnoxious  portion  of  the 
"  rebel "  army. 

Could  they  have  seen  how  warmly  the  young  man  was  welcomed 
into  the  parsonage,  that  focus  of  Toryism,  their  wonder  would 
have  been  increased,  although  Herbert,  at  the  time,  had  no  idea  of 
the  polities  of  his  host.  But  no  sooner  did  he  cast  his  eyes  around 
the  parlor  into  which  he' had  been  ushered,  than  he  discovered  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  female  taste.  The  room,  although  cor- 
responding in  size  to  the  study  which  has  been  described  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  reminded  Herbert  of  his  own  mother's  parlor  at 
Evermay.  An  open  harpsichord,  upon  which  lay  a  pile  of  neatly- 
ropied  manuscript  music,  an  embroidery  frame,  in  which  was  an 
unfinished  fire  screen  rivalling  the  products  of  the  Gobelin  looms, 
a  sketch  book,  a  chess  board,  and  other  evidences  of  refinement 
and  accomplishments,  were  tastefully  arranged,  while  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  perfume  of  bouquets. 

Ere  Herbert  could  hastily  inspect  these  attractive  objects,  in 
which  ho  somehow  felt  an  unusual  interest,  the  rector  re-appeared, 
followed  by  his  ward,  whom  he  introduced  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Yancey,  let  mo  present  to  you — the  son  of  my  old  friend, 
Mabel  Gwynne,  whose  life  you  yesterday  preserved." 

Stammering  forth  his  gratification  at  having  been  able  to  render 
Miss  Gwynne  a  service,  Herbert  took  her  proffered  hand,  and  stole 
a  glance  at  the  face  which  had  haunted  his  last  night's  dreams. 
Though  somewhat  pale  from  the  effects  of  her  double  fright,  a 
faint  blush  overspread  her  beautiful  features,  while  her  lustrous 
eyes,  half-veiled  in  their  own  lashes,  danced  in  their  own  light. 
Never  had  Herbert  before  experienced  the  intoxicating  power  of 
female  beauty. 

Eloquently  but  modestly  thanking  Herbert  for  his  timely  aid, 
Mabel  asked  turn  to  join  them  at  the  breakfast  table,  which  (as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days)  was  spread  in  the  kitchen.  That 
upartment,  however,  was  inferior  to  no  other  room  in  the  parson- 
age. All  the  smoke  and  effluvia  passed  up  a  wide-mouthed  chim- 
ney, at  the  back  of  which  yawned  the  greater  and  the  lesser  oven, 
while  the  long  buffet  in  the  comer  glistened  with  well-scoured 
pewter-ware.  Madame  Ordway  was  duly  presented,  and  '•  grace 
before  meat "  having  been  said,  the  party  sat  down  to  the  excel- 
lent repast. 

Greatly  to  Mabel's  delight,  the  young  soldier  appeared  to  walk 
at  once  into  her  guardian's  good  graces.  In  fact,  there  was  much 
similarity  in  their  tastes,  each  expressing  a  marked  preference  for 
manly  sports,  and  yet  displaying  an  intellectual  cultivation  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  the  fair  sex.  Mabel,  who  had  enjoyed  much 
of  her  guardian's  society,  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  intellectual 
training,  and  was  soon  captivated  by  Herbert's  sound  remarks, 


polished  wit  and  general  information,  so  seldom  displavcd  by  gen- 
tlemen of  his  age.  Gossip,  politics  and  the  weather  were  the  ster- 
eotype topics  of  the  Newburyport  beaux,  and  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, f  re  they  left  the  tabic,  that  Mr.  Yancey  was  just  such  a 
young  man  as  Mr.  Gwynne  must  have  been ;  in  other  words,  he 
filled  her  beau-ideal  of  masculine  excellence. 

Soon  after  they  returned  to  the  parlor,  Mr.  Gwynne  was  sum- 
moned to  his  study  by  Madame  Ordway,  who  informed  him  that 
Frank  wished  to  see  him  on  especial  business.  This  left  Herbert 
and  Mabel  together,  and  soon  the  young  man  found  that  her 
charming  person  was  but  a  fitting  shrine  for  mental  abilities  of  a 
high  order.  Her  superior  intellect  was  matured  by  study,  nnd  her 
accomplishments,  in  which  she  was  her  own  instructor,  were  of  a 
high  order — truly  feminine,  yet  not  at  all  frivolous.  Above  all, 
there  was  no  affectation  in  her  character.  Brought  up  with  the 
rector  upon  the  most  frank  and  confiding  footing,  every  emotion 
that  thrilled  in  her  heart,  or  floated  through  her  head,  at  once 
found  its  way  into  words — frank,  unstudied  words,  bearing  the 
fresh  mint  stamp  of  the  heart. 

An  hour  was  thus  polled — it  did  not  seem  five  minutes  to  cither, 
during  which  they  talked  of  many  things,  but  the  heart  of  each 
felt  a  new  and  previously  unknown  emotion.  All  at  once,  their 
interview  was  interrupted  by  the  rector,  who  burst  into  the  parlor, 
evidently  in  a  towering  passion. 

"  The  rascal  I"  he  ejaculated.    "  The  ungrateful  scamp!" 

"  What  has  happened  !"  asked  Mabel. 

"  Happened  I"  blurted  the  indignant  rector, — "happened  !  Why, 
did  you  not  hear  Madame  Ordway  tell  me  at  breakfast  that  her 
son  wished  to  see  me  ?  Her  Frank — a  boy  that  I  almost  reared — 
that  I  have  treated  us  a  father  should  have  treated  a  son  !  A  boy 
to  whom  I  have  given  the  best  of  advice,  ever  exhorting  him  to  be 
loyal  to  his  king  and  to  his  church  !  And  now  what  d'ye  suppose, 
Mabel,  the  young  scapegrace  has  demanded  of  me?" 

Mabel's  first  thought  sent  the  crimson  heart-blood  flowing 
through  her  veins — but  no  !  Her  old  play-fellow  could  not  have 
asked  her  hand.    She  trusted  not,  and  replied  : 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't.  Well,  the  impertinent  jackanapes  camo 
into  my  study,  and  after  a  hypocritical  whining  about  his  disagree- 
able task,  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  actually  ordered  me — me, 
ordained  rector  of  St.  Paul's, — not  to  read  prayers  for  the  king 
again !" 

"  But,  sir,"  interposed  Mabel,  relieved  to  find  that  this  was  the 

offence. 

"  Don't  sir  me,  miss.  I  told  the  young  scoundrel  to  leave  my 
house,  nor  ever  to  set  foot  in  it  again.  His  poor  mother,  who  had 
entered  the  study  unperceived,  threw  herself  on  her  very  knees, 
begging  him  to  retract,  and  to  ask  my  forgiveness.  But  he  re- 
mained stubborn,  and  departed  without  sign  of  repentance.  Ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Yancey,  but  this  ungrateful,  rebellious  conduct  of  a 
voung  man  brought  up  at  my  own  hearthstone,  has  quite  made  me 
forget  myself." 

"  I  regret  that  anything  has  occurred  to  annoy  you,"  replied  the 
young  officer,  "  and  will  take  my  leavo,  as  I  havo  important  busi- 
ness that  must  be  attended  to." 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  return  and  take  tea  with  us,"  fluid  the  rec- 
tor, as  they  escorted  their  visitor  to  the  door,  and  a  glance  of  en- 
dorsement from  Mabel's  eyes  made  Herbert  at  once  accept  the 
invitation,  with  thanks. 

All  that  day  did  her  imago  dance  before  his  imagination,  and 
although  he  had  much  else  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  she  reigned 
paramount.  Night  came  at  length,  and  on  entering  the  parson- 
age, Herbert  saw  with  delight  that  the  rector  was  more  calm  than 
in  the  morning.  He  was  engrossed  with  the  subject,  however,  and 
no  60oncr  had  greetings  been  interchanged  than  be  referred  to  it. 
Exile,  he  said,  would  probably  be  his  lot,  yet  he  would  not  yield 
to  the  popular  edict,  and  sacrifice  what  he  considered  his  duty  as  a 
Christian  minister. 

Mabel  said  little.  It  was  evident  to  her  admirer  thut  she  was 
not  certain  in  her  own  mind  that  her  kind  guardian  was  correct, 
yet  she  endeavored  to  soothe  him  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
ordeal,  cheering  him  with  a  touching  devotion.  Adversity,  after 
all,  is  the  microscope  by  which  things  that  were  invisible  before 
are  made  plain  to  our  wondering  eye.  Prosperity  never  brings 
out  character.  As  the  waters  of  the  becalmed  ocean  attract  no 
attention,  so  the  even  course  of  a  prosperous  life  presents  nothing 
observable.  We  need  the  tempest ;  we  need  to  have  the  passions 
agitated,  in  order  to  have  our  attention  arrested.  It  is  then  that 
our  eyes  are  fixed,  and  that  we  seek  to  analyze  the  soul  by  watch- 
ing each  shade  of  character. 

Herbert  Yancey,  sympathizing  himself  with  his  father's  fiiend, 
felt  himself  drawn  towards  Mabel  Gwynno  by  sweet  chords  of 
sympathy,  as  they  endeavored  to  comfort  the  bruised  spirit  of  the 
rector.  At  any  other  time,  the  young  couple  might  have  been 
months  in  becoming  as  well  acquainted  with  each  other  as  they 
felt  when  they  separated  that  night. 

"  Call  again  to-morrow,"  said  the  rector,  when  Herbert  rose  to 
leave.  "  I  must  pass  the  day  in  my  study,  preparing  my  dis- 
course— a  discourse  that  I  muy  not  bo  permitted  to  deliver.  But 
Mabel  will  be  glad  to  sec  you." 

"  I  shall  be  occupied  in  the  morning,  sir,  but  in  the  afternoon, 
will  be  too  happy  to  call.  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  replied  both  the  rector  and  his  ward  ;  nor  did 
the  latter  think  that  those  parting  words,  which  rang  like  silver 
vesper  bells  in  Herbert's  heart,  grated  harshly  on  other  ears. 

Concealed  in  a  largo  lilac  bush  near  the  door — so  near  that  he 
could  have  almost  touched  Mabel  as  she  spoke,  was  Dan  Holbrook. 
The  scar  on  his  face  was  more  livid  than  usual,  and  gave  a  fearful 
effect  to  the  pale  ferocity  of  his  countenance.  Yet  ho  was  again 
baulked  in  his  schemes  of  abduction  ;  for  soon  after  the  officer's 


departure,  an  athletic  young  man  mounted  guard,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  parsonage,  pacing  slowly  to  and  fro.  Hour  after  hour  did 
Holbrook  wait  the  departure  of  this  unknown  sentry,  but  he  con- 
tinued his  lonely  round.  At  length,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  he  sprang 
from  his  place  of  concealment,  fired  a  pistol  at  the  watchful  guar- 
dian, and  took  flight.  The  noise  of  the  shot  roused  the  rector 
from  his  troubled  dreams,  and  on  going  to  his  open  window,  he 
heard  groans,  as  of  a  human  being  in  distress. 

Hurrying  on  a  few  garments,  Mr.  Gwynne  hastened  out  of  doors 
and  there,  almost  upon  the  door  stone  of  the  parsonage,  lay  Frank 
Ordway,  weltering  in  his  blood.  Humanity  at  once  cast  political 
bitterness  into  the  shade ;  the  sufferer's  mother  wus  summoned; 
he  was  placed  in  the  rector's  own  bed,  and  the  good  man  hastened 
lor  a  surgeon. 

The  next  morning,  the  Newburyport  gossips  had  it  that  Frank 
Ordway  had  been  sent  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  "warn  away" 
Parson  Gwynne  ;  that  the  parson  offered  Miss  Mabel  to  the  voung 
man  if  he  could  remain ;  that  Frank  was  obdurate,  and  that  the 
parson  had  then  fired  at  and  nearly  killed  him.  Ere  nine  o'clock, 
u  score  of  versions  of  this  famous  tale  were  spread  from  Belleville 
to  Joppa,  and  each  narrator  added  some  marvellous  variation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FAREWELL  DISCOURSE. 

"  And  it  Is  Sabbath  morn, 

And  toll  and  leaden  care  are,  for  a  time, 
Forgotten.   The  solemn  bells  peal  their  alow  chtme 
Imposingly.    The  throng,  in  gay  attire. 
Wend  their  diverging  steps  ■.  some  lo  adore 
In  consecrated  aisle,  with  prayer  and  chant, 
The  (Jod  of  all !    While  others,  less  devoutly, 
But  go  to  church  in  quest  of  novelty.1' 

Sunday  came,  clear  and  pleasant  as  was  that  solitary  Sabbath 
passed  by  Adam  in  Paradise,  crc  sin  bad  dashed  its  gall  into  the 
cup  of  human  life.  The  earth  seemed  sanctified,  the  very  air 
holy,  the  deep  blue  sky  more  beautiful,  and  the  few  fleeting  clouds 
that  floated  over  its  surface  of  such  pearly  whiteness,  that  they 
might  serve  as  resting-places  for  angel-gazers.  Nature,  arraved  in 
her  autumnal  robes,  stood  sublimely  great  in  her  mature  vigor,  and 
the  genial  breath  which  spread  a  few  golden  leaves  over  the  bosom 
of  mother  earth,  gave  no  indication  of  the  cold,  bleak  blasts  soon 
to  shriek  the  requiem  of  the  year.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
that  earth's  loveliest  things  must  be  sacrificed  by  the  unsparing 
hand  of  time, — that  the  fair  buds  which  have  opened  their  golden 
leaves  to  the  sunbeam  should  wither,  and  that  the  earth,  so  lately 
clothed  with  fertility,  should  become  desolate.  But  a  gold-tinting 
sunlight  enlivens  these  deepening  shadows.  A  spirit  of  beauty 
pours  glory  upon^tbe  autumnal  scenery  with  lavish  hand,  and  tho 
woods,  thus  garnished  with  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  arc  gorgeous- 
ly magnificent,  like  an  Hindostan  sultana  decked  for  the  funeral 
pyre  of  her  dead  lord. 

The  bells  rang  out  their  assembling  notes,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  various  churches. 
Yet  it  was  evident  that  some  movement  was  agitating  the  commu- 
nity beyond  ordinary  worship.  The  church  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
had  been  almost  deserted  for  nearly  a  year  by  all  save  its  parish- 
ioners, was  the  focus  of  attraction,  and  before  its  bell  had  ceased 
tolling,  every  pew  was  crowded,  with  one  exception.  Although 
the  very  aisles  were  filled,  no  one  sought  a  seat  in  the  rector's 
pew. 

There  wss  a  convulsive  movement  throughout  the  church  as 
Mabel  quietly  entered  and  took  her  accustomed  seat.  The  gos- 
sips had  made  up  their  minds  that  she  would  not  attend,  and  it 
had  never  entered  their  fertile  imaginations  that  she  would  come 
escorted  by  Herbert  Yancey.  Yet  such  was  the  case.  Herbert 
had  passed  most  of  the  preceding  day  at  the  rectory,  where  Frank 
Ordway's  wound  had  opened  a  new  source  of  uneasiness.  Fortu- 
nntely,  it  was  not  at  all  dangerous,  although  a  large  effusion  of 
blood  had  rendered  him  very  weak  ;  and  as  his  mother  naturally 
wished  to  attend  him,  Herbert  had  volunteered  to  escort  Mabel  to 
church.  She  rather  shrunk  from  accompanying  him,  but  the  rec- 
tor, who  npprehended  violence,  rather  insisted.  So  when  the 
young  officer  made  his  appearance  at  the  parsonage  in  citizen's 
dress,  she  accepted  his  arm.  Indeed  she  began  to  feel  that  there 
was  a  mysterious  blending  of  their  destinies,  and  to  look  up  to 
him  for  protection,  although  the  earth  had  made  but  three  circuits 
round  the  sun  since  she  had  first  seen  him. 

The  bell  ceased  to  toll,  the  door  of  the  vestry  was  opened,  and 
the  rector  entered,  walking  to  the  reading  desk  with  wonderful 
placidity,  his  countenance  beaming  with  devoted  resignation  to 
the  will  of  his  Master.  He  wore  a  surplice  as  white  as  the  drifted 
snow,  yet  no  whiter  than  the  masses  of  long  hair  which  fell  upon 
his  shoulders.  Many  had  seen  him  in  this  same  attire,  nnd  with 
this  same  truthful  expression  of  countenance  upon  many  a  solemn 
occasion.  Yet  never  had  he  appeared  inspired  with  such  divine 
authoritv  as  when — after  having  knelt  in  private  supplication — he 
stood  unflinchingly  before  them,  and  commenced  the  sublime  ex- 
hortation of  "  Morning  Prayer." 

"  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple  ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence 
before  him."  Among  that  congregation  the  impressive  command 
was  obeyed.  Every  eye  was  bent,  with  fixed  intentness,  upon  the 
speaker,  and  each  one  present,  rivetted  by  the  spell  of  powerful 
emotion,  listened  to  the  sublime  petitions  of  the  Episcopal  rite  with 
nnrelaxed  attention.  It  was  the  prelude;  what  was  to  follow* 
Would  he  dare  pray  for  the  royal  tyrant  ? 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  loyal  parishioners,  the  congre- 
gation neither  rose  at  the  "  exhortation  "  nor  knelt  at  the  "  liturgy," 
f>r  it  had  been  determined  to  listen  in  respectful  silence,  until  the 
offensive  "  collect "  should  be  offered.  Men  sat  with  stern  resolu- 
tion, and  women  with  anxious  fear,  alike  depicted  upon  their 
countenances ;  yet  as  the  service  proceeded,  the  sternest  Son  of 
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Liberty  could  not  altogether  steel  his  heart  against  a  mysterious 
reverence  for  the  rector.  The  purity  of  the  good  old  man's  soul, 
diffusing  itself  from  the  reading-desk,  went  forth  like  the  dove  from 
the  ark.  Pacifically,  and  with  quiet  calm,  the  clear  tones  of  his 
voice  fluttered  over  that  deluge  of  angry  passion,  stealing  into 
even  the  hardest  hearts  like  the  deep  tones  of  music. 

The  creed  was  ended,  the  collects  for  the  day,  for  peace  and  for 
grace  were  read,  and  then  a  current  of  strong  emotion  passed  over 
the  rector's  countenance.  But  he  bravely  continued,  in  a  distinct 
tone  of  impassioned  earnestness  : 

"  0  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  high  and  mighty  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  Ruler  of  princes,  who  dost  from  thy 
throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth  :  most  heartily  we  be- 
seech thee,  with  thy  favor  to  behold  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
Lord  King  George,  and  so  replenish  him  with  the  grace  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  ho  may  alway  incline  to  thy  will  and  walk  in  thy 
way.  Endue  him  plenteously  with  heavenly  gifts  ;  grant  him  in 
health  and  wealth  long  to  live  ;  strengthen  him,  that  he  may  over- 
come and  vanquish  all  his  enemies  ;  and  that  finally,  after  this  life, 
lie  may  attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord." 

When  this  obnoxious  petition  to  the  throne  of  grace  was  com- 
menced, there  was  a  shudder  among  the  female  portion  of  the 
congregation,  but  the  Sons  of  Liberty  seemed  themselves  more 
like  culprits  than  like  judges.  The  heroic  courage  with  which  the 
venerable  rector,  in  a  voice  as  firm  as  his  conscience,  had  thus 
braved  their  wrath,  disarmed  his  opponents.  And  the  victory  was 
completed  by  the  response,  which  came  from  the  rector  himself, 
after  he  had  waited  in  vain  to  hear  it  from  the  congregation  : 
"Amen !" 

King  George  had  again  been  prayed  for  in  Nowburyport,  and 
there  had  been  an  emphatic  response  to  the  prayer,  yet  no  one  had 
dared  lay  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  violence  upon  an  ordained  priest 
of  God,  as  he  ministered  at  the  altar.  The  puritanical  education 
of  the  rudest  of  the  rude  restrained  them,  and  paralyzed  their 
plans. 

The  hymn  was  then  read,  and  there  was  a  general  disposition  ' 
to  join  in  singing  it,  as  a  true  thanksgiving.  Herbert  Yancey, 
revolutionist  as  he  was,  had  been  charmed  by  the  display  of  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  as  ho  was  now  entranced  by  the  sweet  notes  of  Ma- 
bel's voice,  as  her  joyful  heart  pealed  forth  the  beautiful  stanzas 
concluding  : 

"  Only  thou  our  leader  be, 
And  we  still  will  follow  thee." 

The  last  notes  died  away,  and  the  rector  ascended  the  high  pul- 
pit, wearing  his  black  silk  gown.  Kneeling,  he  bowed  his  head 
devoutly,  as  if  .to  seek  divine  grace ;  then  rising,  he  gazed  around 
on  the  upturned  mass  of  faces,  each  wearing  a  different  expression, 
and  announced  as  his  text :  "  Render  unto  Ca;sar  the  things  which 
are  Cassar's." 

Upon  this  important  precept  he  commented  at  length,  enforcing 
that  obedience  to  law  and  to  order,  to  church  and  to  king,  which 
he  considered  "  ordained  of  God."  Though  he  loved  peace,  ho 
loved  truth  more,  and  with  him  the  voice  of  conscience  was  the 
command  of  his  Divine  Master,  in  obedience  to  which  he  now  ex- 
horted his  flock,  in  trumpet  tones,  to  bow  their  rebellious  uecks  to 
the  "powers  that  be." 

"  With  these  conditions  of  duty,"  continued  the  rector,  "should 
I  hesitate  '.<  What  have  I  to  fear  f  Shall  I,  ordained  as  a  disci- 
ple to  preach  the  word,  fear  the  frowns  of  men  !  Or  shall  I,  in 
my  old  age,  with  a  bare  inch  of  life's  candle  left  to  me,  desert  the 
society  which  has  partially  supported  me  for  years,  and  sustained 
my  ministry  in  this  sanctuary  ;  Desert  my  heavenly  Master  and 
my  earthly  patrons,  too,  without  any  inward  conviction  of  con- 
science that  I  should  do  so,  and  with  every  feeling  of  my  nature 
in  open  repugnance  to  the  foul  wrong  in  which  these  rebellious 
colonies  are  now  engaged.  No,  my  hearers — no !  You  may  tear 
from  me  these  sacred  robes ;  you  may  prohibit  me,  as  a  faithful 
shepherd,  leading  my  flock  into  the  'green  pastures  '  of  salvation, 
— nay,  you  may  shed  the  last  drop  of  loyal  blood  in  these  veins, 
but  never  can  you  make  me  recreant  to  my  trust,  or  a  traitor  to 
my  king. 

"  Yet,  my  hearers,  I  see  plainly  that  another  Caesar  is  to  reign 
over  this  land,  and  he  is  before  me  in  the  vigorous,  active  forms 
of  theso  misguided  young  men.  Against  them,  personally,  I  have 
no  quarrel,  and  had  I,  my  years  would  deter  mo  from  warring 
against  them.  My  energies  and  faculties  have  alike  been  wasted 
with  my  decaying  frame,  and  I  have  no  longer  strength  to  resist 
the  current.  Yet  fear  appals  me  not.  I  have  had  sufficient  strength 
to  stand  here  to-day,  and  to  solemnly  protest  against  the  threats 
communicated  to  me.  Nay,  I  have  prayed  for  King  George — the 
lawful  sovereign  of  us  all.  Blessed  be  my  Redeemer  for  thus 
giving  me  strength  to  speak  sober,  truthful  words  in  behalf  of 
down-trodden  right — in  condemnation  of  the  sway  of  evil,  despite 
the  menaces  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  Now  when 
Peter  was  imprisoned  with  one  of  his  brethren,  the  terrors  of  the 
edicts  were  powerless  to  silence  him.  When  offered  liberty  if  he 
would  thenceforth  preach  no  more,  was  there  not  straight-forward- 
ness in  the  answer  made :  '  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God 'to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye;  for  we 
cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  V 

"  This  was  no  bravado — no  boast,  any  more  than  I  now  speak 
in  a  vaunting  tone.  It  was  rather  the  result  of  the  inspiration  of 
that  Comforter  which  emboldened  Moses,  centuries  before,  to  re- 
fuse to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather 
to  suffer  with  the  children  of  God,  than  to  share  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season — the  work  of  that  Spirit  which  was  with  the  an- 
cient prophets,  who,  when  surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  the  old 
dispensation,  dared  to  exclaim  against  '  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places,' — such  as  inspired  John  the  Baptist  when  the  sound 


of  his  voice  went  forth  like  an  announcing  trumpet, — such  as  our 
Saviour  possessed  in  its  entircness, — such  as  all  who  labor  in  his 
vineyard  must  receive.  It  was  that  spiritually-felt  power  of  Jeho- 
vah's might  which  proves  that  there  is  immortality  in  virtue,  that 
there  i3  divinity  in  moral  strength,  that  the  fatherly  protection  of 
his  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  all  who  ask  it. 

"Animated  by  this  divine  spirit,  my  hearers,  I  have  remained 
steadfast  in  my  allegiance  to  my  earthly  king  and  to  my  earthly 
church.  Unawed  by  the  fury,  and  the  mockery,  and  the  wrath  of 
rebellious  spirits,  I  have  gono.  on  in  my  appointed  work,  without 
doubt  or  fear — even  until  to-day,  when  I  saw  before  me  men  whom 
I  had  been  notified  were  ready  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  me, 
if  I  performed  my  holy  duties.  Bear  me  witness  that  I  quailed 
not.  You  have  heard  my  words,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  remem- 
ber them. 

"  But  I  yield  ! — not  from  any  conviction  of  wrong,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  age  and  its  increasing  infirmities.  The  sound  of  my 
voice  in  this  sanctuary  shall  trouble  you  no  more.  I  cannot  com- 
promise in  a  matter  of  duty,  or  mar  the  fair  proportions  of  the 
church  service  by  omitting  any  portion  of  it.  I  adhere  to  the 
landmarks,  and  if  my  voice  is  silent  in  days  to  come,  let  all  who 
hear  me  now  bear  testimony  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  wilful 
decision  of  law-defying  men.  I  announce,  therefore,  that  St. 
Paul's  Church  will  be  closed  for  the  solemn  service  of  God.  until 
this  provincial  contest  is  terminated  ;  neither  is  it  at  nil  probable 
that  you  will  ever  again  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice  wilhin  its 
walls.  Yet  I  will  say  as  parting  words  :  '  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem— if  I  forget  thee,  O  thou  church  and  city  of  my  God, — let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning  !  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not  Jeru- 
salem above  my  chief  joy  !' 

"And  now,"  he  concluded,  "the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
with  us  evermore.    Amen  I" 

As  the  venerable  rector  left  the  sacred  desk,  with  a  calm  and 
resigned  air,  many  of  his  parishioners  were  moved  to  tears.  When 
he  afterwards  came  out  from  the  vestry,  they  crowded  around  him, 
and  would  fain  have  assured  him  of  their  sympathy. 

"  Not  now,  my  dear  friends, — not  a  word  now.  My  heart  is  too 
full  for  speech,"  was  his  earnest  remark,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
walk  home,  accompanied  only  by  his  own  thoughts.  Glorious 
thoughts  they  were,  too,  for,  although  he  felt  grieved  at  severing 
the  link  which  bound  him  to  St.  Paul's,  he  also  felt  that  he  had 
achieved  a  victory,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  church  and  for  his 
king. 

Upon  no  one  did  this  separation-service  fall  heavier  than  upon 
Mabel  Gwynne  ;  yet  as  Herbert,  during  their  homeward  walk  from 
church,  spoke  to  her  in  kind  and  consoling  tones,  she  experienced 
content  again  stealing  over  her  mind.  Her  love  for  her  guardian, 
or  for  his  parishioners,  was  but  mere  instinct — an  earth  germ.  But 
a  heaven-sprung  plant  was  beginning  to  moisten  its  fibres  in  her 
heart  blood,  and  to  throw  forth  bright  flowers,  which  kept  back 
the  darkening  shadows  that  chequered  the  present  hour. 

"Good-day,  Miss  Gwynne,"  said  Herbert,  when  they  reached 
the  parsonage.    "  I  will  not  now  intrude." 

"  But  you  will  call  to  morrow,"  modestly  replied  Mabel,  raising 
her  full,  irresistible  eyes. 

"  With  pleasure." 

The  glance  was  retunfed,  and  the  eyes — love's  telegraph — con- 
veyed a  deep  meaning  to  those  simple  phrases.  Yet  they,  simple 
words,  were  saddening  sounds  to  the  jealous  ear  of  Frank  Ordway, 
who  heard  them  as  he  lay  in  the  chamber  above  the  door.  Surely 
he  must  go  out  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  RUNS  SMOOTH. 

"  In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed, 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen, 
In  hamlets  sports  upon  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove, 
And  man  below,  aud  saints  above, 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

So  universally  was  Parson  Gwynne  esteemed,  even  by  those  of 
a  different  faith  to  that  which  he  so  zealously  adhered  to,  that  his 
sermon  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  good  people  of  New- 
buryport ;  not  that  it  abated  their  desire  for  independence,  but  it 
made  many  express  a  wish  that  a  reconciliation  might  bo  effected 
with  the  mother  country,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  felt  relieved 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  advance-guard  of  Arnold's  army 
was  fast  approaching  the  town.  The  stalwort  forms  and  bronzed 
faces  of  the  coutinentals,  as  they  marched  through  the  streets,  their 
drums  and  fifes  playing  the  just  adopted  national  air  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  made  the  popular  heart  beat  right  again.  All  was  ex- 
citement. Many  of  the  troops  were  known  to  have  been  at  Bun- 
ker Hill,  while  their  gallant  bearing  enlisted  the  admiration  of  the 
veterans  who  had  fought  at  Louisbourg  under  Pepperell. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  captain  in  command  reported  to 
Yancey,  who  assigned  him  quarters,  and  immediately  gave  his 
men  occupation  in  loading  the  stores  and  ammunition  on  board  of 
the  fleet.  This  arduous  duty,  accompanied  by  no  small  share  of 
the  attendant  responsibility,  necessarily  occupied  much  of  Yancey's 
time,  but  he  was  nevertheless  able  to  pass  every  evening  at  the 
parsonage,  where  Mabel  ever  welcomed  him  with  a  cordiality  not 
to  be  mistaken.  The  rector  was  generally  busy  in  his  study,  for 
he  began  to  arrange  his  papers  with  a  view  to  emigration  in  com- 
pany with  other  Tories  to  New  Brunswick.  Madame  Ordway 
(whose  son  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  to  his  boarding-house) 
kept  discreetly  out  of  the  way,  and  the  happy  couple  were  thus 
left  undisturbed  to  enjoy  each  other's  society. 

Each  successive  visit  but  served  to  increaso  Herbert's  passion, 


and  he  found  with  joy  that  Mabel's  heart  was  worthy  of  the  fane 
in  which  it  was  enshrined.  Those  who  had  but  a  common-place 
acquaintance  with  her,  deemed  that  the  current  of  her  being  was 
incapable  of  emotion,  so  calm  was  her  deportment  ;  yet  Herbert 
soon  felt  that  he  could  read  in  her  tender  eyes  the  evidence  of  u 
nature  as  susceptible  as  his  own,  and  of  a  heart  which  could  make 
for  him  a  heaven  of  earth.  Neither  was  she  unconscious  of  the 
hold  which  she  thus  exercised  on  the  young  soldier's  affections — 
affections  which  she  sincerely  reciprocated.  Entrancing  epoch — 
perhaps  the  happiest  phase  of  love.  They  spoke  not  of  the  past, 
they  thought  not  of  the  future,  but  they  were  content  with  the 
present.  In  this  lack  of  forethought  was  their  happiucss ;  there 
was  none  of  that  anxiety  which  is  the  fever  of  hope, — no  fears, 
for  there  was  no  calculation, — no  selfishness,  for  nothing  was 
asked  for, — no  disappointment,  for  nothing  was  projected.  Like 
butterflies,  they  basked  in  the  quiet  sunshine,  without  thinking 
either  whether  the  buds  of  love-promise  would  ripen  into  bright 
flowers,  or  whether  dark  storms  would  alike  sweep  them  and  the 
half-opened  petals  away. 

So  entirely  were  Herbert's  ideas  absorbed  by  his  love,  that  ho 
avoided  ail  intercourse  with  the  good  towns-people  and  with  his 
comrades,  thus  endorsing  the  many  slanderous  reports  already  in 
circulation  concerning  his  visits  at  the  obnoxious  Tory  parson's 
house.  He  neither  knew  of  nor  heeded  these  idle  tales,  however, 
and  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  Frank  Ordway  he  had 
a  rival — ay,  an  enemy.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Frank  had 
discovered  his  own  love  for  Mabel,  and  had  since  eagerly  fanned 
the  flame.  He  had  recalled  their  conversations,  weighed  every 
kind  word  which  she  had  ever  addressed  to  him,  and  bad  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  himself,  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch  of  suffering, 
that  Mabel  really  loved  him,  although  the  appearance  of  Herbert 
had  diverted  her  love.  Irritated  by  his  wound,  be  denounced  him- 
self for  not  having  before  secured  the  prize  which  he  had  coveted, 
and  looked  upon  Herbert  with  deadly  hatred.  Nay,  he  felt  that  it 
was  the  young  officer's  hand  which  had  levelled  a  deadly  weapon 
at  him,  as  he  was  walking  before  the  residence  of  his  beloved, 
happy  if  he  could  see  tiie  reflection  of  her  shadow  upon  the  win- 
dow-blind. Dreadful,  unjust  suspicion,  and  yet,  fanned  by  his 
jealousy  from  a  thought  into  a  fact,  it  had  full  possession  of  his 
soul.  Yet  it  was  not  revenge  that  he  sought ;  it  was  Mabel 
Gwynne's  love. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A  JAPANESE  PARADISE. 

After  a  march  of  ten  miles  along  the  picturesque  shore,  we 
reached  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on  the  island.  It  was  a  village 
perched  on  a  bold  promontory,  overgrown  witli  the  pine,  banyan 
and  sago  palm,  at  the  mouth  of  a  charming  valley  which  opened 
up  between  the  hills  to  the  base  of  the  lofty  peak  behind  Barrow's 
Bay.  A  stream  of  sweet  water  threaded  the  valley,  which  was 
covered  with  the  freshest  verdure,  and  overhung  with  beautiful 
groves  of  pine.  It  was  a  picture  of  pastoral  loveliness,  such  as  is 
rarely  found  in  any  country.  Nothing  struck  me  more  during  the 
journey  than  the  great  variety  of  scenery  which  the  island  encloses 
in  its  narrow  compass.  We  passed  through  at  least  four  different 
districts,  which  bore  but  the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other, 
either  in  features  or  character.  We  had  both  the  groves  of  the 
tropics  and  the  woods  of  the  north,  the  valleys  of  Germany  and 
the  warm  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  village  was  large,  thriving,  and  as  neatly  laid  out  and 
hedged  in  as  an  English  garden.  The  scrupulous  neatness  and 
regularity  of  the  Lew  Chew  villages  was  doubly  refreshing  to  one 
familiar  with  the  squalor  and  tilth  of  China.  The  sight  of  the 
cung-qua  (public  house),  which  occupied  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
top  of  the  promontory,  completed  our  raptures.  Its  roof  of  red 
tiles  glittered  in  the  sun  ;  rows  of  feathery  sago  palms  threw  their 
brilliant  leaves  over  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  ;  the  whitest  and 
softest  of  mats  covered  the  floor ;  the  garden  blazed  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  ;  and  stone  basins,  seated  on  pedestals,  contained 
fresh  water  for  our  use.  Its  aspect  of  comfort  and  repose  was  a 
balm  to  travellers  as  weary  as  ourselves,  and  I  directed  Terry  at 
once  to  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  the  roof. 

I  hastened  back  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  beautiful  valley  before 
sunset,  while  Mr.  Heine  occupied  himself  with  a  view  of  the  cung- 
qua.  A  venerable  old  man,  with  a  snowy  beard  reaching  nearly 
to  his  knees,  approached  the  bank  where  I  sat,  but  upon  noticing 
me,  made  a  profound  but  dignified  reverence,  and  retired.  The 
village  was  named  Un-na.  We  had  not  yet  reached  the  region  of 
fowls,  but  the  people  sent  us  two  small  fresh  fish,  with  a  pumpkin 
and  some  cucumbers.  For  our  breakfast,  there  were  sent  two  long 
eel-like  fish,  resembling  the  gar,  a  few  young  egg-plants,  and  a 
basket  of  sweet  potatoes. — Narrative  of  Cum.  l'emfs  Expedition. 


AN  ADVENTUROUS  NUN. 

Markham,  in  "  Cuzco,"  relates  the  annexed  story  of  Catalina 
de  Erauso,  a  Spanish  lady  nun  and  warrior : — "  There  are  two 
nunneries  in  Guainanga,  Santa  Clara  aud  Sauta  Teresa,  the  for- 
mer of  which  was  the  scene  of  a  strange  romance.  In  1617,  a 
young  ensign  in  the  Spanish  army,  Inn  ing  slain  his  adversary  in  a 
duel,  fled  to  flic  bishop's  palace  after  sanctuary.  His  name  was 
Don  Alonso  Dias  Ramirez  de  Guzman,  aud  ho  confessed  to  seve- 
ral other  murders  of  the  same  fashionable  kind.  From  various 
circumstances,  however,  the  suspicion  of  the  bishop  was  aroused; 
and,  after  undergoing  an  examination,  the  young  duellist  proved 
to  be  a  woman.  A  full  confession  then  followed  :  her  name  was 
Dona  Catalina  de  Erauso,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  San  Sebastian, 
in  Guipuzcoa,  whence  she  had  escaped,  and,  dressed  m  man's 
clothes,  embarked  for  the  New  World.  Landing  at  Fayta,  she 
eventually  attained  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  became  famous  as  the 
greatest  duellist  in  Peru.  The  bishop  placed  her  in  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  whence  she  was  subsequently  sent  to  Lima  with  a 
guard  of  six  priests,  and  placed  in  another  convent,  where  she  re- 
mained two  years,  and  was  finally  transmitted  to  Spain.  It  is 
added  that  the  pope  eventually  granted  her  permission  to  wear 
man's  clothes,  and  she  went  out  to  Mexico  as  an  officer  in  the  vice- 
roy's guard." — Troy  Budget. 


A  writer  beautifully  remarks  that  a  man's  mother  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Maker.  Misfortune  and  mere  crime  set  no  barriers 
between  her  and  her  son.  While  his  mother  lives,  a  man  has  one 
friend  on  earth  who  will  not  desert  him  when  he  is  needy.  Her 
affection  flows  from  a  pure  fountain,  and  ceases  only  at  the  ocean 
of  eternity. — Life  Jllustrattd. 
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THE  COSMOPOLITAN 
ART  ASSOCIATION. 

Wc  have  heretofore  al- 
luded in  terms  of  commen- 
dation to  this  American 
Art  Association,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  popularize  a 
knowledge  of  and  taste  for 
art,  l>y  the  distribution  of 
examples  of  high  art,  en- 
gravings, statues  and  pic- 
tures, at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  in  some  instances 
gratuitously.  The  machin- 
ery by  which  this  great  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  London 
Art  Union,  and  has  been 
managed  with  such  energy 
that  tbo Association  has  been 
a  success  from  the  very  start 
— only  two  years  ago.  It 
has  carried  u  taste  for  art 
into  whole  communities, 
where  before  the  subject 
was  the  speciality  of  a  few 
individuals.  It  has  placed 
noble  specimens  of  the  crea- 
tive powers  of  genius  in 
humble  homes,  whose  in 
mates  never  dreamed  of 
compassing  such  treasures, 
while  giving  its  members 
more  than  a  full  equivalent 
for  their  subscription  fee. 
Success  has  only  stimulated 
the  managers  to  new  exer- 
tions, and  the  past  year  has 
only  witnessed  redoubled 
efforts  on  their  part  in  their 
character  of  art  mission- 
aries. Before  describing 
more  particularly  the  plans 
and  arrangements  of  the 
Association  for  the  present 
year,  let  us  refer  to  the  t 
illustrations  on  this  and  the 

succeeding  page.  In  the  first  place,  we  present  an  interior  view  of 
the  new  gallery,  crowded  with  paintings  and  statuary,  with  a 
throng  of  visitors  circulating  beneath  its  graceful  arches,  showing 
the  effect  of  the  whole  when  completed.  In  view  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Association  in  the  way  of  galleries,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  building  especially  devoted  to  the  purpose.  To 
this  end,  Guildermeister,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  New  York 
Crystal  Palace,  has  furnished  a  design  and  details,  as  follows : — 
"  The  new  gallery  forms  an  oblong  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
depth  by  forty  feet  in  width,  and  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns 
into  a  centre  nave  and  two  aisles,  at  each  side  of  it,  affording  in 
the  former  ample  space  for  statuary,  while  the  latter  give  free  pas- 
sage to  those  viewing  the  pictures  hung  on  both  walls.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  whole  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
of  very  light  and  graceful  proportions,  great  strength  at  the  same 
time  being  attained  by  the  use  of  iron  in  the  principal  parts  of  con- 
struction. The  columns  support  light  arches  of  cast  iron,  the 
spandrels  decorated  with  open  tracery,  another  longitudinal  row  of 
arches  bracing  the  columns  in  that  direction  firmly  together;  on 


INNOCENCE. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  GALLERY. 


these  arches  rest  the  girders  of  rolled  iron  supporting  the  ceiling, 
which  is  plastered  with  projecting  ribs,  forming  an  elaborate  panel- 
work,  and  painted  al  fresco  in  delicate  tints,  so  as  to  present  a 
mellow,  harmonious  hue,  not  interfering  with  the  works  of  art 
hung  on  the  walls.  Light  is  admitted  abundantly  through  large 
circular  skvlights.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  ris- 
ing from  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  is  a  handsome  marble  basin,  with  a  jet  d'eau,  with  seats  ar- 
ranged around  forms — a  suitable  place  for  those  wishing  to  rest 
awhile  from  looking  at  the  surrounding  world  of  art — at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  ensemble.  It  is  designed  to  have  this  building 
constructed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  it  will 
he  completed  in  time  to  receive  the  next  annual  collection."  The 
succeeding  illustrations  arc  representations  of  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous works  of  art  to  be  distributed  by  the  Association  in  January 
next.  The  first  of  these  is  a  statue  of  "  Innocence,"  executed  by 
an  Italian,  artist  in  Carrara  marble,  after  the  original  by  Bicn- 
aimC.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  child,  lightly  draped,  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  gazing  upward  with  a  guileless  and  con- 
fiding expression.  The  next,  the  Captive  Bird,"  a  life-size  statue 
in  marble,  represents  a  child  binding  the  feet  of  a  dove  he  has  just 
ensnared,  with  a  fillet  of  ribbon.  Like  the  preceding  work,  this 
pleasing  statue  is  elaborately  finished.  Wc  next  have  a  life-sized 
and  life-like  bust  of  the  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  caned  by 
the  celebrated  sculptor,  Rocia,  from  a  single  block  of  Carrara  mar- 
ble. A  marble  bust  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  great  Southern 
statesmen,  is  next  in  order,  and  was  executed  by  the  same  sculp- 
tor expressly  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association.  It  is  pro- 
nounced the  most  faithful  likeness  extant  of  the  great  original. 
The  "  Child  of  the  Sea,"  another  work  purchased  for  distribution, 
represents  a  beautiful  little  cherub  sleeping  in  a  sea-shell.  It  is  in 
marble,  and  sculptured  by  an  Italian,  after  the  original  bv  Perelli. 
Following  this,  we  present  an  engraving  of  the  "  Wood  Nymph." 
This  piece  of  sculpture  will  indeed  be  a  prize  to  the  winner.  It 
was  executed  in  Italy  by  Bienaimc'  expressly  for  the  "  Cosmopoli- 
tan." The  statue  was  wrought  from  a  single  block  of  pure  Car- 
rara marble,  and  represents  a  partially  nude  female  figure  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  face  and  form.  On  her  left  shoulder  is  perched 
a  forest  bird,  while  in  her  left  hand  and  in  her  lap,  she  holds  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers  elaborately  sculptured  and  wrought.  The 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  commenced  operations  in  June, 
1854,  and  met  with  unexampled  success  The  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  had  22,418  subscribers,  und  distributed  several  hundred 
works  of  art.  The  second  year,  its  list  of  subscribers  had  swelled 
to  24,488.  From  the  first  start,  the  Association  linked  kteraturo 
and  art  together  in  its  plan,  and  this  was  probably  the  secret  of  its 
fortunes.  The  first  feature  was  to  place  the  subscription  of  mem- 
bership at  three  dollars  a  year,  which  sum  ensured  one  of  the  lead- 
ing three  dollar  magazines  for  the  year,  and  also  secured  to  the 
holder  of  the  certificate  of  membership  one  chance  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  works  of  art  for  each  certificate.  The  second  year  the 
magazine  feature  was  still  adhered  to,  and  the  works  of  art  dis- 
tributed were  of  increased  value  and  much  more  numerous.  The 
association  have  now  prepared  a  magnificent  steel  engraving,  called 
"  Saturday  Night,"  which  subscribers  of  the  present  year  will  re- 
ceive in  lieu  of  one  of  the  magazines,  if  they  prefer  it.  Further- 
more, the  Association  have  issued  an  elegant  illustrated  quarterly 
publication,  called  the  "  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal,"  of  large 
quarto  form,  which  is  furnished  to  the  subscribers  of  the  associa- 
tion free.  More  attractive  inducements  to  subscribe  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  next  annual  distribution  occurs  on  the  28th  of 
January  next,  when  a  more  varied  and  valuable  collection  will  be 
offered  than  has  yet  been  presented.  The  marbles  we  have  illus- 
trated and  noticed  are  but  a  tithe  of  those  to  be  distributed,  while 
the  collection  of  paintings  is  unusually  large  and  vuluable.  Works 
from  the  pencils  of  American  and  European  artists  of  renown,  of 
different  sizes  and  styles,  and  representing  the  various  schools  of 
art,  will  be  disseminated  broadcast,  satisfying  and  creating  a  taste  for 
art.  It  is  difficult  to  set  a  bound  to  the  good  influences  of  such 
an  association,  managed  with  spirit  and  liberality.  It  is  only  by 
such  a  plan  that  the  artistic  resources  of  this  country  can  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  only  by  appealing  to  the  people — to  the  masses — 
that  any  great  enterprise  can  be  accomplished  in  this  country. 
Under  institutions  like  ours,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped — perhaps  not  to 
be  desired — that  government  will  be  more  than  an  occasional  patron 
of  art,  while  wealth  in  this  country  is  too  equally  distributed  to 
allow  of  many  colossal  individual  fortunes  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  art.  And  art  will  best  fulfil  its  mission  when  depending 
on  a  whole  people  for  its  support ;  its  character  will  be  more  truly 


reflective  and  cosmopolitan. 
We  thus  regard  with  pecu- 
liar favor  the  designs  of  the 
institution  under  notice,  and 
commend  it  warmly  to  the 
patronage  of  our  friends. 
Let  it  he  remembered  that 
the  payment  of  three  dollart 
not  only  entitles  a  subscrib- 
er to  either  a  magnificent 
steel  engraving  or  a  three 
dollar  magazine  for  one 
year,  but  to  a  copy  of  the 
Art  Journal  for  one  year, 
ami  a  ticket  in  the  distribu- 
tion, ensuring  four  dollars' 
wonh  of  reading  matter, 
and  a  ticket  which  may  add 
a  costly  work  of  art.  "  The 
engraving  above  referred  to 
is  of  large  size  and  pleas- 
ing character.  It  is  from 
the  burin  of  Lemon,  the 
celebrated  line  and  stipple 
engraver  of  London,  and 
he  has  been  employed  un- 
remittingly on  the  work  for 
two  years,  receiving  $5000 
for  the  labor.  Such  an  en- 
graving in  London  is  never 
sold  for  less  than  five  dol- 
lars, but  the  Association 
have  been  enabled  to  afford 
it  at  three  dollars.  The 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal, 
given  free  to  subscribers,  is 
very  well  conducted,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  art  information. 
Further  particulars  concern- 
ing the  Association  may  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  num- 
ber of  the  Art  Journal, 
which,  we  believe,  is  sent 
free  on  application  to  C.  L. 
Derby,  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  at  either  of  its 
offices,  348  Broadway,  New  York,  or  166  Water  Street,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  to  either  of  which  places  subscriptions  can  be  sent.  We 
have  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  projects  and  proceedings  of 
tliis  Association,  because  we  believe  that  aisthetic  culture  is  destined* 
to  exert  a  most  important  influence  on  the  future  of  this  country. 
Hitherto,  with  grand  and  glorious  exceptions,  gemming  our  national 
pathway  here  and  there,  like  bright  flowers,  the  intellect  and  abili- 
ty of  this  conntry  have  l>een  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  strictly 
practical  objects.  This  has  been  a  necessity  forced  upon  us  by 
the  very  circumstances  of  our  being.  A  continent  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  forest  and  the  savage,  agriculture  to  be  fostered  and  ex- 
panded, churches,  school-houses  and  court  houses,  the  altars  of  the 
soul,  the  mind  and  the  right,  to  be  set  up,  political  independence 
to  be  established  on  an  enduring  basis,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures to  be  built  up,  creating  wealth  in  one  way,  while  science  de- 
veloped wealth  in  another, — all  these  were  foremOst  tasks,  and 
work  enough  for  many  centuries,  which  the  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  of  our  people  have  accomplished  in  the  lives  of 
some  half  a  dozen  generations.  The  base  and  the  shaft  of  the  pil- 
lar were  to  be  hewn  and  set  up,  and  now  comes  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  art.  That  society  is  not  perfect  in  which  the  finer  aspir- 
ations, the  delicate  sensibilities,  the  craving  for  beautv  and  orna. 
mcnt  implanted  in  our  nature,  arc  not  catered  for.  Without  the 
arts,  without  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry  and  the  drama, 
this  would  be  but  a  poor  work-day  world  after  all,  and  little  worth. 
The  spiritual  nature  needs  these  accessories  and  aids.    The  great 
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error — the  fatal  mistake  of  the  Puritans  was  their  ignoring  of  the 
beautiful  and  ornate.  These  stern  iconoclasts,  with  all  their  gran- 
deur ami  loftiness  of  purpose,  with  all  their  spiritual  purity,  lacked 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  lacked  discrimination.  In  the 
carvings  of  the  shrine,  in  the  graces  of  architecture,  in  the  gor- 
geous dreams  of  poet,  and  painter,  and  sculptor,  they  saw  only  the 
device!  of  the  Evil  One  to  lead  the  human  heart  astray,  and  the 
ruthless  hammer  yet  wielded  with  an  honest  purpose,  ruined  more 
than  tlie  mere  handiwork  it  shattered — it  destroyed  the  choicest 
food  of  the  soul.  But  the  present  age  is  wiser.  The  seeker  after 
spiritual  truth,  faithful  to  the  aims  of  his  predecessors,  hesitates 
not  to  worship  in  fanes  that  have  taxed  the  utmost  cunning  of  the 
architect,  nor  closes  his  cars  to  the  strains  of  the  organ  lingering 
round  the  fretted  arches  of  cathedral  piles.  There  is  no  sect  now 
bigoted  enough  to  condemn  works  of  art.  Their  lofty  spiritual- 
ism is  universally  acknowledged.  We  should  ever  keep  in  view 
the  high  mission  of  art,  but  its  culture  appeals  also  to  the  worldly- 
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minded,  to  the  political  economist  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  taste. 
Look  at  Italy — impoverished,  down-trodden,  politically  ruined,  she 
owes  the  bread  of  life  almost  to  the  treasures  of  art  which  she 
possesses,  the  accumulation  of  long  centuries.  The  lavish  patron- 
age of  art  of  her  earlier  churchmen,  princes,  nobles  and  merchant 
princes,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  has  proved  a  judicious 
investment.  In  the  language  of  the  mart,  it  has  paid,  and  paid 
well.  Look  at  the  monopoly  of  many  branches  of  manufacture 
engaging  the  French.  The  elegance  of  their  fabrics,  of  their  por- 
celain, of  their  furniture,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  taste  of  their 
mechanics,  and  that  taste  is  but  the  fruit  of  the  works  of  art  and 
the  artistic  culture  which  abound  in  the  French  capital  and  in  all 
the  large  French  cities  and  towns.  A  French  artizan  is  more  than 
an  artizan — he  is  almost  an  artist.  Art  adds  not  only  to  the  intel- 
lectual, but  to  the  physical  wealth  of  a  nation 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FOlUilNG. 

A  curious  circumstance  lately  happened  in 
Paris,  which  may  he  justly  regarded  as  alarming. 
The  science  of  photography  has,  for  some  time 
past,  been  the  rage  among  the  young  men  of 
fashion  in  Paris,  and  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  many  of  them,  hut  none  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  by  M.  Aguado,  whose  successful 
studies  from  nature  are  well  known  among  the 
artists  of  every  country.  Recently,  this  gentle- 
man sent  word  to  the  experts  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  that  he  had  at  length  succeeded  so  fully 
in  the  imitation  of  one  of  the  thousand  franc 
notes  that  he  defied  them  to  detect  it ;  and  to 
show  his  perfect  conviction  of  the  impossibility 
of  discovery,  ho  warned  them  that  the  note 
would  be  presented  at  the  bank  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three. 
According  to  this  intima- 
tion, the  experts  were  all 
assembled  at  the  caisse,  and 
each  note  brought  in  was 
Submitted  to  their  examina- 
tion befo'  e  it  was  accepted. 
The  hours  passed  by,  and 
no  false  note  appeared  ;  the 
whole  of  those  presented 
during  the  interval  speci- 
fied, lay  in  a  row  spread 
out  before  the  experts,  who 
already  crowed  over  the 
idea  that  M.  Aguado  had 
not  dared  to  hazard  the  ex- 
periment, when,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  three,  in  he 
walked,  smiling  and  tri- 
umphant, with  a  thousand 
franc  note  in  his  hand. 
"  Well,  have  you  detected 
my  forgery  f  asked  he, 
with  the  greatest  coolness. 
"No,"  replied  the  head  ex- 
pert, "  for  the  good  rea- 
son— you  never  sent  it." 
"  Why,  thcro  it  lies  liirht 
under  your  nose — the  third 
to  tlie  left,  and  here  is  the 
original  1  took  it  from." 
The  dismay  of  the  experts 
may  be  conceived,  when 
even  upon  comparing  the 
two  they  found  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  say  which  was 
the  genuine  one,  and  which 
the  false.  A  committee 
was  held  to  determine  upon 
the  coHr.se  to.be  adopted, 
as,  according  to  report,  a 
great  number  of  these  pho- 
tograph notes  were  in  cir- 
culation, and  M.  Aguado 
declares  himself  able  to 
manufacture  any  quantity  in  a  given  time,  and 
that  none  shall  be  detected,  cither  by  sight  or 
touch.  The  consternation  created  by  the  an- 
nouncement is  not  to  be  described,  and  report  tells 
us  that  the  bank  has  already  accepted  the  otter  of 
a  learned  English  doctor  resident  there,  to  furnish 
a  chemical  preparation,  of  his  own  discovery, 
which  shall  immediately  decompose  the  photo- 
graph by  the  touch  of  a  eainel's-hair  brush,  dipped 
in  the  liquid,  and  passed  lightly  over  the  printed 
lines.  The  adventure  has  served  to  make  us 
laugh,  although  rather  grimly,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  already  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  the  learned  doctor's  brush.— Home  Journal. 
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[Written  for  Kallou's  Pictorial. 
PATIENCE. 

Is  it  to  fit  with  folded  hands, 

And  eyes  that  will  not  weep, 
Passive  and  calm,  while  in  our  fouls 

Life's  earnest  thoughts  do  sleep? 

If  it  to  prow  more  cold  and  proud, 

Beneath  our  heart's  sad  pain? 
Methinks  if  chastening  worketh  thus, 

Then  chastening  is  in  Tain! 

Alaf !  pride  meeteth  not  our  need, 

Nor  can  it  aught  avail, 
When  in  our  path  the  shadowf  lie, 

And  turns  earth's  sunlight  pale. 

This  is  not  patience! — not  at  least 

That  jxuience  Christ  doth  U*noh — 
Alas,  dear  Lord!  we  cannot  keep 

Thy  rules  within  our  reach. 

0.  worldly  maxims  differ  so 

From  all  thy  love  doth  will — 
Thou  dost  indeed  beneath  thy  rod 

Command  us  to  be  still. 

But  thou  hast  not  forbade  <>ur  tear*, 

Thine  own  were  freely  shod! 
O'er  thy  beloved— and  may  not  we 

Weep  o'er  our  treasures  fled? 

Alas!  if  in  our  hours  of  pain 

We  had  no  place  to  flee, 
Save  the  cold  world— which  in  its  pride 

Naught  of  love's  heart  can  see ! 

Kindred  and  friend  may  fail  to  read 

The  spirit's  inmost  needs, 
The  voice  that  ftill  for  love  and  pence, 

For  rest  and  comfort  pleads. 

And  lonelier,  wearier  than  at  first. 

We  turn  in  tears  away, 
From  peeking  that  which  comet h  not 

To  find  thee  while  we  may. 

And  patienre  hath  her  perfect  work 

When  dipping  to  thy  side, 
We  find  in  Love  Divine  the  p«*ace 

The  human  hath  denied.  L.  II  F. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ON  THE  WHARF. 

BY  riBA  W.  SAUNDERS. 

The  exigencies  of  commerce  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  have  wrought  great  and  wonderful  changes  in  everything 
connected  with  marine  affairs.  The  dull  sailing  drogher  that  for- 
merly occupied  three  years  in  an  East  India  voyage,  has  disap- 
peared before  the  mammoth  clipper  that  reels  off  her  fourteen  or 
sixteen  knots  an  hour  with  ease,  and  completes  her  voyage  in  a 
period  of  time  that  an  old  time  ship  would  have  consumed  in  load- 
ing and  discharging.  Steam  bids  defiance  to  adverse  breezes,  and 
"  taking  the  wings  of  the  morning,  flies  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,"  while  an  "ancient  mariner"  would  have  been  mast-head- 
ing his  topsails,  and  getting  his  anchors.  Short  cuts  and  isthmus 
transits  reduce  the  size  of  the  world  to  less  than  half  its  former 
magnitude,  and  no  place  is  now  so  far  away  that  it  may  not  be 
visited  on  a  pleasure  trip.  Time  was  when  a  traveller  who  had 
been  in  foreign  lands,  and  with  his  own  eyes  surveyed  the  "jump- 
ing-off  place,"  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  distinction  at  home,  was 
pointed  out  as  a  lion,  and  was  permitted  to  roar  in  whatever  man- 
ner seemed  best  unto  himself.  But  now,  everybody's  folks  have 
circumnavigated  the  globe  at  least  once  or  twice,  and  the  voyager, 
instead  of  surprising  people  with  the  extent  of  his  travels,  is  him- 
self astonished  to  find  that  bis  absence  has  not  been  remarked  by 
his  most  intimate  friends  ;  and  if,  with  a  view  to  making  an  ac- 
quaintance's "eyes  stick  out,"  he  ventures  to  remark  that  this  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  presented  to  the  sultan 
of  Borneo,  the  acquaintance  aforesaid  forthwith  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  how,  while  playing  leap  frog  with  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  court  of  Pekin,  in  the  month  of  2Uarch  last  past,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  tread  on  the  emperor's  toes,  and  thereby  lost  the 
chance  of  being  made  prince  of  Nogo,  which  distinction  would 
otherwise  have  been  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  what  makes  the 
matter  still  worse,  the  acquaintance's  story  is  a  fact.  But  perhaps 
the  most  intolerable  nuisance  brought  about  by  this  facility  for 
peregrinating,  is  the  restriction  it  places  upon  "free  speech."  The 
time-honored  privilege  travellers  formerly  enjoyed  of  pulling  the 
long  bow,  can  now  be  exercised  no  longer.  If  a  returned  pilgrim 
to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  trusting  to  the  ignorance  of  his 
auditors,  spreads  himself  on  an  account  of  the  wonders  there  to 
be  witnessed,  some  barber's  clerk  coolly  takes  up  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  displays  a  silver  medal  which  was  presented  him 
the  last  time  he  was  in  the  Arctic  circle,  upon  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Greenland,  when  he  (the 
barber'.'  clerk)  distinguished  himself  by  shinning  up,  and  remov- 
ing a  stuffed  seal  from  the  summit  of  the  North  pole,  which  had 
been  greased  for  the  occasion. 

But  great  as  have  been  the  changes  in  ships  and  floating  stark ,  as 
a  railroad  superintendent  would  doubtless  say,  a  still  greater 
change  is  observable  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  navigate 
them.  As  I  wander  dejectedly  about  the  docks  and  among  the 
shipping,  I  seek  in  vain  among  the  tall-batted  and  long-coated 
mariners  of  the  present  day — who  can  scarcely  bo  distinguished 
from  landsmen, — for  the  careless,  good-natured,  happy-go-lucky 
sailors  of  old  times.    Now-a-days,  sailors  read  and  write,  keep 


sober  when  on  shore,  and  perpetrate  other  enormities ;  and  the 
disciples  who  pin  their  faith  upon  "  Captain  Marryatt,  C.  B.," 
will  be  disappointed  in  their  search  after  the  jolly,  ignorant,  gen- 
erous, superstitious,  honest,  half-sober,  semi-pious  jack  tars  they 
had  been  led  to  suppose  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  about  the 
docks  of  all  seaport  towns,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  their  disap- 
pointed hearts  they  cry  aloud,  "  Where  are  the  Long  Tom  Coffins, 
and  Jacob  Faithfuls  that  for  years  I  have  known  and  loved  so 
well,  as  they  fearlessly  plowed  their  way  through  oceans  of  prin- 
ter's ink,  and  manfully  spread  their  12mo.  sails  to  catch  the  fav- 
oring newspaper  puffs  of  four  lines  duration  ?"  Paddy's  echo  will 
mournfully  reply,  "  I'm  Mowed  if  I  can  tell  you,  my  lad,  what  has 
become  of  them.  They  are  not  here,  neither  if  they  were,  would 
they  be  of  any  use,  for  they  were  slow  coaches,  old  fogies,  and 
behind  the  times,  and  have  passed  away  with  the  lumbering  tubs 
they  manned." 

It  was  with  such  ideas  scuffling  round  and  working  Tom  Cox's 
traverso  under  my  new  straw  hat,  that  I  sat,  one  pleasant  after- 
noon this  summer,  upon  a  pile  of  cotton  hales,  at  the  end  of  Short 
Wharf,  my  feet  hanging  over  toward  the  water,  enjoying  the  cool 
breeze  that  comes  off"  from  the  bay.  Presently  I  observed  a  boat 
put  off'  from  an  inward  bound  ship  that  had  just  come  to  anchor 
in  the  stream,  and  pall  toward  the  cud  of  the  wharf  where  I  was 
sitting. 

"  Holloa  there,  shipmate  !  pass  down  a  rope's  end,  and  give  us 
B  lift  with  this  donkey,  will  ye,  my  lad  ?"  exclaimed  a  familiar 
voice,  as  the  boat  touched  the  pier. 

Not  feeling  particularly  anxious  to  give  anybody  a  lift  with 
anything  on  such  a  hot  day,  I  cocked  my  eye  over  toward  the 
boat,  to  ascertain  whether  ray  petitioner  was  worthy  any  extra 
exertion  on  my  part.  The  proprietor  of  the  voice  was  a  well 
looking  sailor  of  the  old  school,  in  tarpaulin  hat,  blue  jacket  and 
pyramidical  trowscrs.  That  he  was  a  brother  sailor  was  abundant 
reason  why  I  should  comply  with  his  request  ;  so  dropping  over 
the  end  of  a  coil  of  running  rigging  that  lay  alongside,  it  was 
made  fast  to  the  lashing  of  the  donkey — as  he  called  his  big  sca- 
ehest, — which  I  speedily  transferred  to  the  wharf ;  then  dropping 
over  the  line  a  second  time,  ami  holding  it  fast  for  a  man-rope,  the 
owner  of  the  chest  scrambled  op  hand  over  fist,  and  in  another 
moment  stood  by  my  side. 

"  'Bligcd  to  ye,  shipmate,"  he  said,  seating  himself  upon  one  of 
the  bales,  and  brushing  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket.  "Proper  warm 
this  artemoon." 

I  admitted  the  charge,  and  sailor-like  proceeded  to  inquire  where 
he  hailed  from,  and  whither  he  was  bound. 

"From  Batavia  last,  come  passenger,  and  am  bound  for  Wash- 
ington, first  boat,"  be  returned. 

"For  Washington  !"  I  exclaimed.  "What  the  deuce  are  you 
going  to  Washington  for?" 

"  I'm  going  to  Washington  to  get  justice  done  me,"  ho  replied, 
with  an  air  of  importance. 

I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  this  answer ;  who  wouldn't  have 
smiled  at  the  idea  of  a  friendless  sailor  going  personally  to  the 
capital  to  obtain  justice,  a  commodity  for  which  the  demand  so 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply. 

"  You  needn't  grin,  shipmate,"  he  retorted,  somewhat  sharply. 
"  I  want  you  to  understand  that,  under  the  lid  of  that  donkey, 
there's  as  good  us  eight  thousand  dollars  of  current  coin,  and  if 
that  wont  get  justice,  what  will  •" 

The  mention  of  the  money  of  course,  and  very  naturally,  in- 
spired me  with  profound  respect  for  my  web-footed  acquaintance, 
and  I  frankly  owned  that  with  such  a  backer,  bis  chances  were 
not  so  desperate  as  I  at  first  supposed. 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire  the  descrip- 
tion of  justice  you  demand !  If  we  were  all  to  have  strict  and 
even-handed  justice  meted  out  according  to  our  deserts,  some  of 
us  would  be  bung  before  this  time  next  week." 

"I  think  it's  very  likely,"  he  replied,  drily.  "We  wont  argue 
the  point,  however,  for  I  think  probable  you  arc  the  best  judge  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  you  may  take  my  word  that's  not  the 
sort  of  justice  I'm  after.  No,  sir.  I  want  damages  from  the 
Dutch  and  English  governments,  and  I'm  going  to  have  it,  too,  I 
tell  ye.  But  I  say,  shipmate,"  he  continued,  starting  up  suddenly, 
"  what  time  does  that  boat  start  for  Baltimore  I" 

"  •>,  not  this  two  hours  ;  don't  you  sec  she  hasn't  got  half  her 
freight  aboard  yet  ?"  I  replied,  directing  his  attention  toward  the 
steamer,  which  lay  nearly  abreast  of  where  we  were  sitting.  "  It's 
cooler  here  than  it  is  aboard ;  so  stretch  yourself  out  in  the  shade 
here,  and  give  us  the  set  and  drift  of  your  government  rumpus." 

"  Why,  it  aint  much  of  a  yarn  any  way,"  he  replied,  coiling 
himself  down  in  a  comfortable  position  under  the  lee  of  the  bales, 
and  with  much  circumlocution,  he  proceeded  in  a  rambling  sort  of 
way,  to  give  a  history  of  his  troubles. 

"  A  little  rising  of  a  year  ago,  myself  and  an  old  shipmate  of 
mine,  Joe  Grummet, — you  know  Joe,  don't  you !  he's  sailed  out 
of  this  port  nigh  upon  a  thousand  years." 

"  I've  heard  of  him,"  I  replied.  • 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Joe  was 
coxswain,  and  1  pulled  the  bow  oar  of  the  captain's  gig  belonging 
to  an  Uncle  Sam's  frigate,  on  the  East  India  station.  There 
were  laying  in  harbor  at  the  same  time,  an  English,  French  and 
Dutch  man-of-war ;  and,  as  usually  happens  under  such  circum- 
stances, much  rivalry  existed  between  the  representatives  of  the 
different  nations,  each  endeavoring  to  excel  the  other,  in  every 
little  point  of  sea  etiquette.  If  one  ship  did  anything  particularly 
nice,  there  was  no  peace  or  rest  on  board  the  others  until  some- 
thing still  better  had  been  done. 

"At  this  time,  that  scourge  of  the  earth,  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
was  raging  with  great  violence  on  shore,  and  not  a  few  belonging 
to  the  men-of-war  lost  the  number  of  their  mess  through  the 


same  fell  destroyer.  As  a  general  thing,  a  sailor's  funeral  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  ceremony,  the  defunct  tar— if  the  ship  is  in 
port — being  planted  almost  anywhere,  with  very  little  fuss  or  de- 
lay ;  but  with  us,  the  rivalry  between  the  ships  extended  even  to 
such  solemn  events,  and  nothing  would  do  but  there  must  be  a 
procession  of  boats,  muffled  oars,  the  national  flag,  a  regular 
grave,  and  a  parson  to  pilot  the  poor  fellow  beyond  the  river. 

"  Now  in  the  matter  of  parsons,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween this  country  and  some  others  I  could  mention.  In  Kngland 
where  church  and  state  arc  so  closely  connected,  young  fellows 
take  up  the  ministry,  as  they  would  any  other  profession,  merely 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  living ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
good  many  rather  rapid  young  clergymen  are  turned  out  by  the 
colleges,  who  are  no  more  tit  for  their  position  than  I  should  be. 
As  the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevents  the  worst  of  these  young- 
sters officiating  professionally  at  home,  they  are  only  too  glad  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  some  distant  colonial  station,  where  an 
indifferent  people  tolerate  them,  despising  the  man,  though  with 
some  show  of  respect  for  the  office  ;  and  where  there  is  no  one  to 
call  them  to  an  account,  except,  at  intervals,  their  bishop,  from 
whom  they  contrive  to  hide  their  short  comings.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  melancholy,  certuinly  ;  but  there  can  be  no  help,  so  long 
as  Queen  Victoria  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  a  clergyman  is 
but  a  government  official. 

"It  was  upon  such  young  Lcvites,  as  the  sailors  called  them, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  call,  for  the  performance  of  our  funeral 
services.  Well,  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  poor  fellow  had  been 
rolled  in  his  hammock  and  covered  with  the  flag,  preparatory  to 
the  dark  journey  to  that  other  country,  a  parson  was  notified,  and 
our  long  procession  of  boats  started  in  great  state,  with  mournful 
music  and  muffled  oars,  pulled  about  among  the  shipping  for  show, 
and  took  our  way  to  the  graveyard  ;  but  the  parson  was  not  there 
according  to  agreement.  The  officers  fretted  and  fumed,  and  the 
captain  did  worse,  but  all  with  no  satisfactory  result.  A  messen- 
ger was  despatched  for  the  delinquent,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  parson  must  be  obtained  somehow,  for 
the  English  ship  had  got  up  a  rousing  funeral  the  day  before,  and 
it  would  not  answer  to  l>e  outdone.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
another  clerico  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  while  we  waited  in 
the  broiling  sun.  At  length  he  made  his  appearance,  with  sur- 
plice and  prayer  book.  All  was  in  readiness,  and  he  was  about 
to  begin,  when  the  parson  who  should  have  been  on  the  ground  at 
first,  was  seen  coming  on  the  dead  run,  his  surplice  streaming  in 
the  wind.  The  new  comer,  unwilling  to  lose  his  fee,  now  that  it 
was  so  nearly  earned,  precipitately  opened  his  book,  and  in  a  hur- 
ried voice  commenced  the  beautiful  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  I 
England,  '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ' — but  had  proceeded 
no  further,  before  his  rival,  breathless  and  red  with  anger,  was  at  ) 
his  side. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  interfering  with  my  professional 
duties  >'  he  exclaimed,  angrily  pushing  his  '  reverend  and  dear 
brother  '  to  one  side.  '  I  you  want  to  understand,  sir,  that  /  am 
the  one  employed  for  this  ceremony,  and  /  am  going  to  perform 
it,  and — "  opening  his  book  with  a  jerk — "/ — am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life — "  and  so  continued  to  read  the  remainder  of  the 
service,  amid  the  grins  of  nil  present,  who  could  not  but  think 
that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  a  somewhat  responsible  office, 
considering  that  be  was  quite  a  young  man  ;  nnd  that  if  he  were 
indeed  the  "  resurrection  and  the  life,"  there  was  but  a  slim  chance 
for  poor  Jack. 

"  The  funeral  being  over,  the  boats  returned  to  the  ship,  while 
the  officers  proceeded  toward  the  town,  where  they  had  been  in-  -J 
vited  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  other  ship-of  war  laying  in  port,  at 
a  grand  dinner  party,  given  by  one  of  the  high  government  officials. 
Joe  and  myself,  from  our  positions  as  officers  in  the  captain's  boat,, 
formed  the  old  man's  body  guard,  and  usually  followed  him  about 
in  his  tramp  on  shore.  On  this  occasion,  we  tagged  along  behind, 
and  took  our  stations  in  the  dining  hall,  to  be  on  hand  to  execute 
any  orders  that  might  lie  given. 

"  The  captain  of  the  English  frigate  was  a  pompous  and  most 
nngentlemanly  man,  who  mistook  rudeness  for  frankness,  and 
supposed  that,  to  earn-  out  the  character  of  a  true  John  Bull,  ho 
must  make  himself  just  as  disagreeable  as  possible.  For  some 
reason  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  our  captain  was  particular- 
ly anxious  not  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  this  man,  although 
there  was  certainly  most  nbundant  cause  of  misunderstanding,  and  • 
but  for  this  reason,  I  am  convinced  there  would  have  been  a  jolly 
row  long  before.  As  the  dinner  progressed,  the  English  captain 
took  occasion  to  say  that — 

"  'Aside  from  the  American  naval  officers — who  from  their  con- 
stant intercourse  with  people  of  other  nations  could  not  avoid 
picking  up  some  refinement — he  had  never  in  his  life,  notwith- 
standing he  had  been  in  many  Yankee  ports,  met  with  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman.  No,  sir,'  he  repeated,  with  an  oath,  striking  the 
table  violently  with  his  fist,  '  I  have  never  seen  an  American  gen- 
tleman !' 

"  The  table  was  electrified  by  this  unprovoked  insolence.  Onr 
subordinate  officers  started  from  their  seats  and  looked  earnestly 
at  their  commander.  He  must  have  had  some  extraordinary 
reason  for  desiring  peace ;  for,  though  he  turned  almost  purple, 
and  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  he  nevertheless  retained  his  seat 
and  remained  silent.  Our  younger  officers,  who  of  course  could 
not  take  up  the  quarrel  while  their  superior  officer  was  present, 
slunk  back  into  their  chairs  with  looks  of  surprise  and  humiliation. 
A  profound  silence  ensued  ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  how  to 
act.  While  this  was  going  on,  Joe  had  been  standing  behind  the 
captain's  chair,  twisting  his  countenance  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  pause  that  followed  the  Englishman's 
declaration,  he  turned  to  me,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  remarked  : 
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"  '  That's  a  melancholy  fact,  true  as  gospel,  every  word  of  it.' 

"The  Englishman's  countenance  was  radiant  with  triumph. 

"  '  Take  that,  my  man,'  said  he,  slipping  half  a  dozen  sover- 
eigns into  Joe's  hand.  'You're  a  good  fellow.  I  wish  you  be- 
longed to  my  ship.' 

"  Joe  pocketed  the  money  without  a  word.  Our  own  officers 
were  struck  dumb  by  such  unparalleled  audacity  from  one  of  their 
own  men ;  the  sight  of  his  taking  the  money  from  the  Englishman 
was  rather  too  much  ;  it  broke  the  spell  of  silence,  however ;  for 
although  our  captain  might  have  important  reasons  for  wishing  to 
avoid  a  brush  with  the-  English  captain,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  whipping  him  over  Joe's  shoulders.  Foaming  with 
rage,  he  sprang  from  his  scat,  and  rushed  upon  my  imprudent 
friend. 

'"O  you  infernal,  mutton-headed,  tarry-fisted,  lantern-jawed 
old  rascal !'  he  roared,  shaking  his  clenched  fist  in  Joe's  face. 
'I'll  teach  ye  to  put  in  your  oar  when  gentlemen  are  talking! 
Aint  no  gentlemen  in  America,  eh  ?  You're  a  liar,  and  any  one 
else  who  says  so !  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  villain  !  and  count 
yourself  good  for  twelve  dozen,  as  soon  I  get  on  board.  Aint  no 
gentlemen  in  America,  eh  ?  you  thundering  old  scallawag  !' 

"  '  I  didn't  say  there  wasn't  no  gentlemen  in  America,  ycr 
honor,'  said  Joe,  twitching  his  forelock,  respectfully. 

"  'Don't  talk  to  mc,  you  infamous  rebel !'  yelled  the  captain  ; 
'  think  I  haven't  got  any  cars  1    What  did  you  say  V 

"  '  Why,  ycr  honor,'  said  Joe,  shifting  his  hat  from  hand  to 
hand  continually,  'when  his  t'other  honor  said  as  how  he'd  never 
met  an  American  gentleman,  I  jist  said  as  how  'twas  true ;  for, 
d'ye  mind,  yer  honor,  it's  plain  enough  even  to  me,  that  his  t'other 
honor  never  lias  seen  one ;  for  if  he'd  ever  been  in  the  habit  of 
'sociating  with  American  gentlemen,  or  indeed  gentlemen  of  a'most 
any  other  nation,  he'd  have  long  ago  learned  better  than  to  make 
anv  such  little-boy  statement  as  he's  jest  got  through  him.  That's 
all,  yer  honor.' 

"  It  was  now  the  Englishman's  turn  to  air  his  billingsgate  ;  he 
was  perfectly  frantic,  and  demanded  that  Joe  should  be  sent  on 
board  in  irons  and  flogged  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Our  cap- 
tain, for  his  own  reasons,  determined  to  humor  him,  and  with 
much  show  of  indignation,  he  ordered  us  to  quit  the  house,  but 
added  in  a  low  tone  as  wo  passed  him,  that  we  were  to  wait  for 
him  at  the  door.  Joo  touched  his  hat,  and  as  he  passed  the  furi- 
O  is  Englishman,  drew  the  half  dozen  sovereigns  from  his  pocket, 
and  began  coolly  counting  them  over,  apparently  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  her  majesty's  officer,  who  I  really  feared  would  get 
himself  with  apoplexy. 

"  I  have  since  heard  that,  after  wo  left,  our  captain  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  Englishman,  who  finding  he  was  likely  to 
have  half  a  dozen  successive  duels  on  his  hands  at  onco,  finally 
explained  that  his  words  were  to  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 
That  when  he  spoke  of  gentlemen,  he  referred  to  the  class  of  peo- 
ple designated  by  that  title  in  England — to  wit,  persons  who  live 
on  their  income,  and  who  would  scorn  to  engage  in  any  matter  of 
trade  or  useful  profession  ;  whereas,  our  people,  he  had  observed, 
however  wealthy  they  might  be,  always  inclined  to  dabble  in  some 
kind  of  business  speculation,  and  thcrcforo  could  not  be  gentlemen, 
according  to  the  English  acceptation  of  tho  word.  Our  captain 
was  fain  to  accept  the  explanation,  and  oven  went  so  far  as  to 
thank  tho  Englishman  for  the  compliment,  thereby  lowering  him- 
self prodigiously,  no  doubt,  in  the  estimation  of  tliat  worthy  cham- 
pion of  aristocracy. 

"  We  had  to  wait  at  the  door  a  good  spell  before  the  captain 
made  his  appearance,  and  when  at  last  he  did  come,  he  was  highly 
indignant  at  the  gross  misdemeanors  of  which  Joe  and  myself  had 
been  guilty,  for  he  included  us  both  in  his  condemnation.  The 
affair,  he  said,  was  a  very  grave  one.  The  English  captain  was 
highly  affronted,  had  been  laughed  at,  and  compelled  to  explain, 
and  what  made  tho  matter  worse,  we  being  such  insignificant 
characters,  there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  be  revenged.  For 
sailors,  ho  continued,  to  obtrude  any  remarks  of  their  own  upon 
their  superior  officers,  was  subversive  of  all  true  discipline.  He 
considered  us  dangerous  fellows,  and  by  way  of  punishment, 
ordered  us  not  to  show  our  faces  on  board — at  all  events  in  the 
way  of  duty — for  the  space  of  one  month.  As,  however,  ho  did 
not  consider  it  exactly  proper  to  turn  adrift  even  such  rascals  as 
ourselves,  without  some  provision  for  their  subsistence,  he  sup- 
plied us  with  a  liberal  allowance,  adding  that,  if  there  was  any 
description  of  vice  or  wickedness,  of  which  sailors  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  so  fond,  that  our  stock  of  funds  would  not  pur- 
chase, we  were  to  apply  to  him  for  more  ;  and  with  a  series  of 
inward  chuckles,  he  waddled  off  to  the  landing,  leaving  Joe  and 
myself  no  less  delighted  than  surprised  at  our  unexpected  leave  of 
absence  for  a  whole  month. 

"  Now,  altrough  Joe  and  myself  had  been  for  a  long  time 
particularly  anxious  to  obtain  shore  leave,  and  had  conjured  up  a 
hundred  things  we  would  like  to  do,  in  case  it  was  granted,  yet, 
no  sooner  did  we  find  ourselves  at  liberty,  than  we  were  at  a  dead 
loss  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  ocenpy  the  time  so  as 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  A  dozen  things  were  proposed  and  re- 
jected. Wo  didn't  care  about  a  spree,  and  it  was  too  sickly  to 
tramp  about  the  country.  Wo  were  almost  upon  the  point  of 
going  on  board  and  declining  our  leave  of  absence,  when  Joe  was 
struck  with  a  bran  new  idea. 

"  Some  years  before  he  had  been  on  board  an  American  ship, 
bound  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  which  had  been  lost  among  the 
Archipelago  far  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  Sumatra.  She  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  went  down  in  very  shallow  water,  not  above  a 
dozen  fathoms  at  the  outside.  Ever  siuce  the  occurrence,  Joe 
had  run  away  with  the  idea  that  a  good  deal  of  valuable  property 


might  be  raised  with  very  little  trouble,  and  he  now  proposed  that 
we  should  charter  a  native  boat  and  make  the  attempt. 

"I  took  kindly  to  the  notion,  for  I  didn't  suppose  he  would 
start  on  such  an  expedition  unless  he  was  pretty  sure  of  his 
ground  ;  and  even  if  we  were  not  successful,  the  trip  promised  to 
be  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  exciting  one.  It  was  too  late  to 
accomplish  anything  that  afternoon,  but  we  were  at  work  bright 
and  early  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  soon  effected  an  arrangement 
for  a  largo  sized  Chinese  boat  of  about  ninety  tons,  with  two  masts 
and  lateen  sails  of  tremendous  spread  and  hoist ;  a  dozen  stout 
China  riggers  were  engaged  to  man  her,  a  plentiful  supply  of  rice 
and  water  was  got  on  board,  and  all  being  in  readiness,  we  drop- 
ped down  with  the  evening  tide. 

"  The  wind  went  down  with  the  sun,  leaving  us  becalmed  a  few 
miles  outside  of  the  harbor.  We  had  expected  as  much,  and  so 
quietly  turned  in  to  await  sunrise  and  a  breeze,  which  were  pretty 
sure  to  come  together.  At  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  light  cat's- 
paws  began  to  ruffle  the  water,  growing  stronger  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, until  wo  were  bowling  along  about  seven  knots.  As  we 
swept  by  a  projecting  headland  that  had  for  sometime  hidden  the 
harbor  from  our  sight,  Joe  carelessly  took  up  the  telescope  to 
have  a  parting  squint  at  tho  port. 

"  '  Well,  I'm  blowcd  if  there  isn't  that  English  frigate,  tho 
Intolerable,  with  the  Blue  Peter  flying  at  the  fore  and  her  top- 
sails hanging  in  the  buntlines,  all  ready  to  trip !' he  exclaimed, 
closing  the  slides  of  tho  telescope  with  a  jerk.  '  Who  ever  knew 
she  was  off  to  sea  so  soon?' 

"  '  Yes,  me  know  all  about,'  replied  our  Chinese  helmsman,  in 
his 'pigeon  English.'  'Him  catchee  one  pilot  yesscrdaaay,  for 
trip  down  the  coast.    O,  yes-ee,  me  know-ee.' 

"  '  Well,  good  luck  to  her,  and  here's  hoping  she  may  have  a 
speedy  passage  to  tho  bottom,  that's  all  I  wish  her,'  returned  Joe, 
benevolently. 

"  Our  rapid  headway  soon  sunk  the  harbor  below  the  horizon, 
and  we  squared  away  south-south-west  for  the  Java  Sea.  It  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  monsoon,  which  had  been  blowing  from  the 
northeast,  and  was,  while  it  lasted,  favorable  for  the  downward 
trip.  We  calculated  to  reach  the  great  island  of  Banca  before  the 
shift,  and  lay  by  until  the  wind  settled  steadily  in  the  southeast, 
which  would  bring  the  scene  of  our  operations  well  under  the  lee 
of  the  land,  and  consequently  in  middling  smooth  water.  The 
run  was  made  in  something  less  than  a  week,  and  we  arrived  at 
our  proposed  anchorage  just  in  season  to  escape  a  violent  typhoon 
that  had  been  blowing  for  some  days.  The  wind  soon  after 
hauled  round  permanently  to  the  southeast,  and  we  were  ready  to 
commence  operations. 

"  Another  week  was  spent  in  hunting  up  the  wreck,  which  we 
at  length  found,  as  Joe  had  supposed,  in  about  five  fathom  water. 
Her  whole  hulk  could  be  readily  made  out  when  there  was  no 
wind  to  ruffle  the  water.  She  was  lying  just  as  she  went  down  ; 
her  masts  gone  close  to  the  deck,  her  bows  stove  in,  and  the  hull 
canted  over  a  little  to  one  side,  in  which  position  she  was  held  by' 
the  sharp,  projecting  rocks.  Our  Chinese  sailors  wero  good  divers, 
and  with  their  assistance,  aided  by  a  strong  windlass,  we  soon  had 
both  the  ship's  anchors,  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathom  of 
chain  cable  on  board  our  lighter.  This  was  a  pretty  good  haul  to 
begin  with  ;  but  these  apparently  were  the  only  things  that  could 
be  obtained. 

"  The  ship's  deck,  which  was  as  firm  and  solid  as  ever,  effectu- 
ally prevented  our  reaching  any  part  of  her  cargo,  and  resisted  all 
our  efforts  to  break  it  up.  This  was  particularly  vexatious,  as  the 
between  decks  was  stowed  with  a  description  of  merchandize  which 
in  all  probability  was  wholly  undamaged  by  water.  The  ship, 
although  scarcely  carrying  out  the  old  joke  of  being  freighted 
with  '  rum  and  missionaries  for  the  coast  of  Africa,'  was  par- 
tially loaded  with  pipes  of  brandy  for  the  East  India  market. 
Another  week  was  frittered  away  in  fruitless  efforts  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  deck.  Our  month's  leave  had  almost  expired,  and 
we  must  either  return  at  once,  or  have  our  names  recorded  on  the 
ship's  books  as  deserters.  This  matter  was  duly  considered,  and 
having  decided  that  it  was  quite  as  well  to  be  hung  for  an  old 
sheep  as  a  lamb,  we  renewed  our  exertions  to  lay  hold  of  tho  '  old 
sheep '  which  was  beneath  the  vessel's  deck. 

"  '  Why  not  sink  a  keg  of  powder  under  her  bottom  and  blow 
her  up?'  asked  Joe,  with  animation,  as  we  were  one  day  considering 
the  chances. 

"  '  Why,  that's  all  well  enough,  as  far  as  sinking  the  keg  of 
powder  goes,'  replied  I,  '  but  how  the  deuce  are  you  going  to  get 
the  fire  to  it  V 

"  '  True  !'  replied  Joe,  '  that  is  something  of  a  puzzle.' 

"  The  solution  of  this  important  question  caused  my  shipmate 
to  scratch  his  head  prodigiously,  as  with  an  air  of  profound  per- 
plexity he  paced  the  deck  through  the  whole  morning  watch. 

"  '  Ah,  I  have  it !'  he  exclaimed,  at  length.  '  What  a  chuckle- 
head  I  was  not  to  think  of  it  before  !' 

"  A  small  pocket  pistol,  capped  and  cocked,  was  fastened  in- 
side of  a  large  keg  of  gunpowder,  with  the  end  of  tho  lead  line 
attached  to  the  trigger.  A  piece  of  oiled  silk,  while  it  allowed 
sufficient  play  to  the  string,  prevented  the  ingress  of  water;  tho 
whole  concern  was  then  covered  with  a  coating  of  pitch,  and 
carefully  sunk  in  a  proper  position  beneath  the  ship's  bottom. 
Our  lighter  was  hauled  off  several  hundred  feet  from  the  spot  and 
the  string  pulled.  A  tremendous  explosion  followed,  throwing  a 
column  of  water  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  the  air,  and  causing  our 
lighter  to  quiver  as  though  she  had  struck  a  rock.  The  hubbub 
and  commotion  having  subsided,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  the  hulk  had  parted  just  forward  of  tho  mainmast,  leaving 
almost  the  entire  cargo  exposed. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  soon  had  our  vessel  loaded  to 
the  water's  edge  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment;  and  having 


decided  not  to  return  to  the  port  from  which  we  sailed,  the  vessel's 
course  was  directed  toward  Batavia,  where  we  arrived  in  safety, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  passage.  Almost  the  first  thing  wo 
saw  on  entering  the  harbor,  was  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Intolerable. 

"  '  That  craft  is  bound  to  do  us  an  ugly  turn  before  we  part 
company,'  said  Joe,  as  we  swept  by  her,  toward  the  town. 

"  We  found  a  purchaser  for  one  half  our  trumpery  almost  as 
soon  as  our  anchor  was  in  the  ground.  I  thought  then,  and  I  still 
think  we  didn't  get  half  enough  for  it.  But  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars in  cash  was  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  so  we  jumped  at  tho  first 
offer.  We  had  several  good  offers  for  the  remainder,  and  were 
hesitating,  like  the  ass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  when,  a 
we  were  tramping  through  the  town  one  morning,  who  should  we 
meet  face  to  face  but  the  captain  of  the  Intolerable.  He  gave  us 
a  look  as  black  as  an  opposition  candidate's  character,  and  passed 
on.  I  didn't  much  fancy  the  squint  of  his  eye,  and  apprehended 
evil ;  nor  were  my  apprehensions  removed  upon  observing  that 
we  wero  dogged  wherever  we  went  by  a  couple  of  British  marines, 
and  upon  returning  to  our  vessel,  we  also  found  that,  through  the 
English  captain's  suggestions,  the  Dutch  government  had  forbid- 
den any  further  sale  of  the  property,  until  there  could  be  examina- 
tions, and  inquiries,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  which  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  deprive  us  of  the  stuff  altogether. 
The  Englishman  even  went  so  far  as  to  manufacture  some  cock- 
and-bull  story  about  what  he  had  known  of  us  before,  so  as  to 
induce  the  government  officials  to  lay  violent  claws  upon  what 
funds  we  haa  already  received,  and  to  do  them  justice,  they  were 
no  ways  backward. 

"  Seeing  how  things  were  likely  to  go,  it  was  decided  between 
us  that  Joe  should  remain  where  he  was,  to  keep  up  our  claim 
on  the  property  until  some  American  man-of-war  came  into  port, 
while  I  should  take  passage,  with  the  money,  on  board  a  home- 
ward bound  ship  then  laying  in  the  harbor,  with  her  foretopsail 
loosed,  all  ready  for  sea.  So  now  you  see  what  I'm  going  to 
Washington  for,  don't  ye  V 

"  Well,  good  luck  to  ye,  my  lad.  I  hope  you'll  be  successful," 
I  said,  as  he  went  on  board  the  boat,  which  was  now  casting  off 
her  fasts. 

" No  fear  but  what  I  shall  be  successful,"  he  returned.  "I'm 
going  to  see  the  President  and  have  a  talk  with  him,  and  if  ho 
don't  do  the  right  thing,  somebody  will  catch  a  confounded  whal- 
ing, and  'twont  be  me,  I  promise  you.  That's  the  way  to  legis- 
late now-a-days  !  If  they  don't  do  the  handsome  thing,  why,  just 
hammer  'em.    Nothing  like  it  to  bring  'em  to  their  senses." 

And  the  boat  swept  away  from  the  pier.  How  my  marine 
friend  made  out  in  his  interview  with  the  President,  and  also  how 
it  has  fared  with  Franklin,  I  am  alike  unable  to  say.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion,  however,  that  government  must  have  done  all  that 
was  necessary  in  the  matter,  from  the  fact  of  my  not  having 
heard  of  our  chief  magistrate's  receiving  a  "confounded  whaling," 
or  indeed,  any  assault  having  been  attempted. 

COFFEE-SHOPS  IN  BEYROUT. 

They  have  a  lawn  outside,  where  small  stools  like  a  cubic  foot 
are  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  customer  ;  a  raised  fire- 
place is  in  the  corner,  whereupon  the  coffee-pot  is  heard  simmer- 
ing, whilst  immediately  above  it  are  two  shelves  where  the  nar- 
gheles  are  placed.  The  customer  here  enjoys  the  luxury  of  a 
smoke  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  paras,  about 
two  farthings.  Some  of  the  large  coffee-shops  have  the  appendage 
of  a  story-teller,  who  comes  of  an  evening,  and  either  entertains 
the  audience  with  a  story  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  or  relates 
to  them  some  gallant  deed  of  some  deceased  warrior.  These 
stories  are  well  received.  In  relating  the  story,  the  speaker  Joes 
not  stand  on  a  platform,  as  in  the  West.  The  customers  are 
divided  to  two  sides,  and  an  open  space  is  left  between  them.  In 
this  space  he  walks  to  and  fro.  He  begins  the  story  by  clapping 
his  hands,  which  at  once  secures  for  him  breathless  attention.  In 
place  of  the  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen  "  of  the  West,  the  story-teller, 
on  clapping  his  hands  for  attention,  addresses  them  thus  : — "  My 
honored  sirs."  He  speaks  a  little,  then  helps  himself  to  a  whiff 
of  narghele  from  one  of  the  customers,  who  gladly  offers  it  to  him  ; 
he  speaks  a  little  more,  takes  another  whiff  from  the  narghele  of 
another,  and  so  on  until  he  is  done. — Syria  and  the  Syrians. 


It  is  an  attribute  of  true  philosophy,  never  to  force  the  progress 
of  truth  and  reason,  but  to  wait  till  the  dawn  of  light ;  meanwhile, 
the  philosopher  may  wander  into  hidden  paths,  but  he  will  never 
depart  far  from  the  main  track. — Talleyrand. 
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They  arc  fine  buildings  and  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
town.  The  growth  of  the  towns  in  Illinois,  though  almost  unpre- 
cedented, has  by  no  means  reached  its  climax.  The  various  rail- 
roads which  intersect  the  State  have  hut  just  commenced  their 
work  of  developing  its  resources.  An  immense  amount  of  the 
best  of  land  is  as  yet  unimproved,  and  its  occupation  will  mate- 
rially contribute  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities.  Illinois  is  pre- 
eminently an  agricultural  State.  The  soil  in  some  of  the  river 
bottoms  is  twenty-live  feet  deep,  and  the  prairie  land  is  hut  little 
inferior  in  quality.  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  a  very  reliable  work, 
furnishes  us  with  some  important  statistics  in  reference  to  the  cli- 
mate, soil  and  productions,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following 
particulars  : — Illinois,  extending  through  more  than  live  degrees 
of  latitude,  has  considerable  variety  of  climate.  Though  some- 
what milder  than  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  seasons.  Generally,  thcro 
will  not  fall  six  inches  of  snow  at  one  time,  which  does  not  lie 
more  than  a  tew  days,  but  at  distant  intervals  the  rivers  are  frozen 
for  two  or  three  mouths,  and  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  that 
period  of  time.  The  summers  arc  hot.  hut  tempered  by  moderate 
breezes  from  the  prairies.  Cattle  arc  often  left  out  of  doors  during 
the  whole  winter.  With  regard  to  soil,  the  (ireat  American  Bot- 
tom, lying  on  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Alissouri  Rivers,  is  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated for  more  than  a  century  without  any  apparent  diminution  of 
its  productive  powers.  The  bottom  is  about  80  miles  in  length, 
covcriug  an  area  of  280,000  acres.  On  the  river  side  is  a  strip  of 
heavy  timber,  with  dense  underwood,  which  extends  for  two  or 
three  miles.  The  rest  is  mostly  prairie  to  the  eastern  limit,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  chain  of  sandy  or  rocky  bluffs  from  50  to  200 
feet  in  height.  This  fine  region  is  not,  however,  healthy,  though 
probably  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  would  render  it  so.  The 
liock  River  country  is  another  highly  fertile  district  on  the  Rock 
River  and  its  branches  ;  of  the  same  character  are  the  regions 
about  the  Sangamon,  Kaskaskia  and  other  rivers.  Other  portions 
of  Illinois  are  fertile,  but  those  we  have  particularized  are  pre-emi- 
nently so,  frequently  yielding  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  100  bushels 
of  Indian  com  to  the  acre.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  narrow 
bottoms  immediately  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  rivers.  The 
prairies  of  this  State  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  dairy 
stock.  These  prairies  are  beautiful  features  of  the  scenery,  of  vast 
extent,  decked  with  flowers  of  every  hue  that  can  gratify  the  eye, 
and  covered  with  waving  grass,  conveying,  besides  their  quiet 
landscape  beauty,  a  feeling  of  sublimity  from  their  vastuess,  simi- 
lar to  that  created  by  a  view  of  the  ocean.  They  are  in  fact 
oceans  of  verdure.  Besides  wheat  and  corn,  the  other  agricultural 
staples  are  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  hay,  butter  and  cheese.  Besides 
these,  there  are  large  quantities  of  rye,  wool,  beans,  peas,  barley, 
buckwheat,  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  and  some  tohacco,  sweet 
potatoes,  wine,  grass  seeds,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  maple-sugar 


and  molasses,  beeswax  and  honey,  and 
the  castor  bean,  are  produced.  Of  in- 
digenous fruits,  there  are  a  variety  of 
berries,  plums,  grapes,  crab-apples,  wild 
cherries,  persimmons  and  the  pawpaw 
(a  sweet,  pulpy  fruit,  somewhat  like  the 
banana).  Of  orchard  fruits,  the  apple 
and  peach  flourish  best,  but  pears  and 
quinces  arc  cultivated  with  case.  Of 
nuts,  the  shcllbark  or  hickory,  walnut, 
butter-nut  and  peccan  abound.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  reports  of  1850,  there 
were  76,208  farms  in  Illinois,  contain- 
ing 5,039,545  acres  of  improved  land, 
and  producing  9,414,575  bushels  wheat, 
83,364  of  rye,  57,646,984  of  Indian  corn, 
10,087,241  of  oats,  82,814  of  peas  and 
bc<ns,  2,514,861  of  Irish  potatoes, 
157,433  of  sweet  potatoes,  110,795  of 
barley,  184,504  of  buckwheat,  841,394 
pounds  of  tobacco,  2,150,113  of  wool, 
1 2,526,543  of  butter,  1 ,278,225  of  cheese, 
601,952  tons  of  hay,  17,807  bushels  of 
grass  seeds,  160,063  pounds  of  flax, 
248,904  of  maple  sugar,  869,444  of  bees- 
wax and  honey,  live  stock  value  at 
$24,209,258,  slaughtered  animals  at 
$4,972,286,  orchard  products  at  $446,- 
049,  and  market  products  at  $127,494. 
In  our  number  for  July  26th,  we  pub- 
lished some  other  interesting  statistics 
in  relation  to  this  State,  in  connection 
with  an  emblematic  picture  by  Billings. 
There  were  in  Illinois  12,282  inhabitants 
in  1810;  55,210  in  1820;  157,445  in 
1830;  476,183  in  1840,  and  851,470  in  1850,  of  whom  445,544 
were  white  males,  400,490  females  ;  2777  colored  males  and  2659 
Colored  females.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  last,  ten  years  pre- 
ceding 1850,  was  nearly  79  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  there  were 
in  other  States  about  50,000  citizens  born  in  Illinois.  This  popu- 
lation was  divided  among  149,153  families. 


be  beautiful.  Why,  many  an  Italian  woman  would  cry  for  vexa- 
tion if  she  possessed  snch  a  waist  as  some  of  our  ladies  acquire, 
only  by  the  longest,  painfnlest  process.  1  have  sought  the  reason 
of  this  difference,  and  can  see  no  other  than  that  the  Italians  have 
their  glorious  statuary  continually  before  them  as  models,  and 
hence  endeavor  to  assimilate  themselves  to  them ;  whereas  our 
fashionables  have  no  models  except  those  French  stuffed  figures  in 
the  windows  of  the  milliners'  shops.  Why,  if  an  artist  should 
presume  to  make  a  statue  with  the  shape  that  seems  to  be  regarded 
with  us  as  the  perfection  of  harmonious  proportion,  he  would  be 
langhcd  out  of  the  city.  It  is  a  standing  objection  against  the 
taste  of  our  women  the  world  over,  that  they  would  practically  as- 
sert that  a  French  milliner  understands  how  they  should  be  made 
better  than  nature  herself. — Utadley's  Letters  from  Ituly. 

PARIS  IN  1856. 
A  Scottish  gentleman  visiting  Paris  writes: — "Paris  is  indeed 
wonderfully  changed  since  I  last  visited  it — changed  in  every  way. 
The  streets  are  clean  and  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  the  police, 
although  partly  armed,  arc  quite  as  civil  and  respectful  ns  those  of 
London.  Nor  is  there  any  external  indication  that  we  strangers, 
as  well  as  the  Parisians,  are  living  under  a  despotism  which  will 
not  allow  of  any  conversation  about  political  matters.  Still,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  external  appearances,  there  is  great  or- 
der and  skillful  arrangements  everywhere  in  Paris.  Vice  is  at 
least  not  seen  walking  the  streets  ;  all  the  Paris  gambling-houses 
have  been  shut  np ;  the  sellers  of  immoral  books  put  in  prison, 
their  authors  severely  punished,  and  order  and  decency  firmly 
maintained.  Yet  the  ihoh  is  not  popular  with  the  thinking  classes, 
although  they  acknowledge  his  administrative  ability.  However, 
all  is  for  the  best  at  present ;  and  as  the  emperor  rides  about  with- 
out an  escort,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  not  generally  un- 
popular. When  I  visited  Paris  first,  some  thirty  years  ago,  one 
could  manage  to  live  well  and  cheaply  at  the  same  lime,  although 
in  little  accessories  there  was  room  for  much  amendment.  The 
streets  were  then  very  dirty,  the  carriages  bad,  and  there  was  little 
appearance  of  wealth,  and  no  improvements  going  forward  in  the 
streets  and  houses.  Napoleon  may  well  say,  '  Xous  urons  changt 
tout  rrla  V  The  streets  are  now  being  widened,  and  new  houses 
erected,  in  place  of  old  ones  knocked  down,  all  through  Paris,  and 
already  the  city  presents  everywhere  indications  of  having  renewed 
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WOMEN  OF  NAPLES. 

You  have  heard  of  the  bright  eyes  and  raven  tresses,  and  music- 
language  of  the  Neapolitans  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
like  it  here — that  is  to  say,  among  the  lower  classes.  The  only 
difference  that  I  can  detect  between  them  and  the  American  In- 
dians is,  that  the  latter  are  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  The 

color  is  the  same,  the 
hair  very  like  indeed, 
and  as  to  the  "  soft  bas- 
tard Latin  "  they  speak, 
it  is  one  of  the  most 
abominable  dialects  I 
ever  heard.  I  know 
g^l-  .  .       ^5-j5_  this  is  rather  shocking 

to  one's  ideas  of  Italian 
women.  I  am  sure  I 
was  prepared  to  view 
them  in  a  favorable — 
nay,  in  a  poetical  light ; 
bnt  amid  all  the  charms 
and  excitements  of  this 
romantic  land,  I  cannot 
see  otherwise.  The  old 
women  are  hags,  and 
the  young  women  are 
dirty,  slipshod  slatterns. 
Talk  about  "  bright- 
eyed  Italian  maids  |" 
Among  our  lower  class- 
es there  arc  five  beauties 
to  one  good-looking  wo- 
man here.  It  is  non- 
sense to  expect  a  beauty 
among  a  population  that 
live  in  filth,  and  eat  the 
vilest  substances  to  es- 
cape the  horrors  of  star- 
vation. But  it  is  other- 
wise as  to  form.  In 
form  the  Italians  excel 
us.  Larger,  fuller,  they 
naturally  acquire  a  finer 
gait  and  hearing.  It  is 
astonishing  that  our  la- 
dies should  persist  in 
that  ridiculous  notion, 
that  a  small  waist  is, 
and,  per  ntcessita,  must 


its  youth.  It  is  really  and  truly,  now,  a  magnificent  city  :  the 
houses  are  all  palaces  ;  the  common  stairs  in  most  of  the  new  build- 
ings would  put  to  shame  the  vaunted  palaces  of  our  great  nobility 
in  London,  and  the  cleanness  of  the  stairs  is  quite  wonderful.  Nor 
are  the  houses  less  so  when  you  get  into  the  interior.  To  be  sure, 
you  have  few  carpets,  but  the  floors  of  the  lobbies  and  rooms  are 
all  neatly  pan/uttted  in  oak,  which  is  kept  so  well  waxed  as  to 
make  it  shining,  and  rather  ticklish  to  walk  upon  for  those  unac- 
customed to  it." — ;lr(  Journal. 

A  RUSSIAN  FOUNSLRIG  HOSPITAL. 

Colonel  Lake,  in  his  "  Kars  and  our  Captivitv  in  Russia,"  says : 
— "  I  was  much  interested  in  the  temple  of  St.  Sauvcur,  which  wag 
being  erected.  Round  it  are  groups  of  figures,  twice  as  large  as 
life,  in  alto  reliei-o,  cut  in  hard  white  stone,  and  attached  to  the 
walls  by  iron  hooks.  These  fignres  represent  scriptural  events, 
such  as  'David's  Victory  over  Goliath,'  in  which  the  faces  struck 
me  as  very  beautiful.  Before  these  figures  were  finished,  the  artist 
died ;  but  as  little  remains  to  be  finished,  the  original  design  can- 
not be  much  interfered  with.  I  was  much,  delighted  with  the  In- 
stitute for  Orphans  and  Enfantts  Tram-it,  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  I  have  ever  seen.  We  visited  it  in  company  with 
Madame  dc  Metz,  who  is  the  directress,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
young  girls,  and  with  Madame  dc  Bcloluhsky,  a  very  interesting, 
clever  woman.  We  saw  all  the  children  and  young  ladies.  The 
noble  charity  is  under  government  patronage,  and,  besides  provid- 
ing for  the  Enfantrt  Trout-is,  offers  an  asylum  to  the  widows  of 
officers.  Each  infant  has  a  nurse,  and  a  certain  number  are  ac- 
commodated in  a  room  airy  and  enpacious.  Each  nurse  has  a  bed, 
and  a  little  cradle  by  its  side,  all  exquisitely  clean,  and  the  wash- 
ing department  in  each  room  is  perfect.  The  elder  girls  arc  divid- 
ed into  classes,  and  are  dressed  in  green  gowns  with  white  jackets. 
I  saw  them  all  at  mass  in  a  beautiful  chapel,  which  was  highly 
decorated  with  marble  pillars,  and  in  very  good  taste.  We  after- 
ward watched  them  at  dinner,  a  most  excellent  repast,  consisting 
of  soup,  meat  and  pudding,  all  of  which  I  tasted.  They  speak 
French  and  German,  and  are  taught  drawing,  music,  etc.  In 
short,  they  receive  a  fiist  rate  education  to  qualify  them  for  the 
situation  of  governess,  in  which  capacity  they  leave  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty.  I  heard  them  play  and  sing,  and  repeat  poetry 
in  different  languages.  The  drawing-hall  was  hung  round  with 
the  performances  of  the  young  ladies.  The  directress,  in  the 
kindest  manner,  begged  that  I  would  select  a  drawing,  and  accept 
it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  institution.  I  took  one  in  water  colors, 
beautifully  executed,  which  I  value  highly.  There  is  also  a  room 
for  gymnastics,  and,  in  short,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
wanting  cither  for  their  instruction  or  comfort." — New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce. 
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MADAME  IDA  PFEIFFER. 

We  present,  herewith  an  authentic  portrait 
of  Madame  Ida  Pfciffer,  the  great  female 
traveller,  who  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  most  wonderful  woman  of  the  age,  for  sho 
has  travelled  more  than  any  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  the  middle  ages,  or  indeed  of  the 
present,  for  she  has  not  only  visited  the  Con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  but 
America  and  the  Polynesia;  she  has  trav- 
ersed over  130,000  miles  by  water,  and 
18,000  by  land.  In  appearance,  she  is  slight, 
and  rather  under  the  middle  size  ;  her  com- 
plexion is  somewhat  darkened  by  exposure  to 
weather  and  the  heat  of  the  climates  in  which 
she  has  travelled.  She  is  generally  regarded 
as  plain  looking,  but  an  English  gentleman 
who  met  her  at  Vienna,  said  :  "  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  one,  who  has  seen  her 
while  conversing,  can  say  so.  Her  smile  is 
particularly  sweet  and  captivating.  Her  soul 
beams  from  her  eyes,  and  I  can  compare  her 
smile  to  nothing  less  than  the  sunlight  dart- 
ing from  behind  a  cloud.  She  is  very  unas- 
suming in  her  manners  ;  animated  and  easy 
in  her  conversation.  She  spoke  of  her  travels 
in  an  unaffected  style,  and  her  thoughts  flew 
in  a  moment  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
the  opposite,  whenever  she  related  a  story 
and  wished  to  draw  a  contrast  between  differ- 
ent people.  She  has  been  where  no  white 
man  has  ever  dared  to  venture — amidst  can- 
nibals in  both  hemispheres — and  I  laid  three 
of  my  fingers  in  a  scar  on  the  upper  part  of 
her  left  arm,  inflicted  by  a  cannibal  of  Pata- 
gonia." Madame  Pfciffer  was  born  at  Vien- 
na in  1797.  In  early  childhood  she  displayed 
traits  of  character  which  foreshadowed  the 
future  "strong-minded  woman."  An  illus- 
tration of  her  fixity  of  purpose  is  not  without 
interest.  When  Napoleon  was  residing  at 
Schonbrunn,  after  his  entry  into  Vienna,  he 
was  to  hold  a  grand  review  of  his  troops,  at 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  went, 
from  a  desire  to  see  the  greatest  general  of 
his  time.  Ida,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old, 
had  learned  from  books  and  persons  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
tyrant  and  an  oppressor  of  her  country,  and 
she  consequently  entertained  the  most  intense 
hatred  towards  him.  She  had  refused  to  go 
when  asked  by  her  mother,  but  the  latter  not 
wishing  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure,  took 
her  daughter  by  force  to  the  review.  They 
obtained  a  good  station,  from  whence  they 
could  sec  all  that  passed.  At  length  the  pro- 
cession began  to  move,  and  as  a  body  of  officers  were  riding  by, 
Ida,  in  order  that  her  eyes  might  not  be  polluted  with  the  sight  of 
the  man  she  so  thoroughly  detested,  turned  her  back  towards  them. 
The  emperor  was  not,  however,  amongst  them.  Her  mother  an- 
noyed at  her  obstinacy,  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned 
her  back  again,  but  Ida,  determined  not  to  look  at  him,  resolutely 
closed  her  eyes,  and  kept  them  shut  till  the  emperor  and  all  his 
retinue  were  passed.  In  her  preface  to  her  first  work,  she  tells  us 
of  the  intense  desire  for  travel  she  experienced  during  her  child- 
hood, but  which  circumstances  prevented  her  from  indulging.  In 
1820  she  married  Dr.  Pfciffer,  of  Lcmberg.  By  this  union  she 
had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  followed  the  musical  profession,  and 
studied  under  the  great  Mendelssohn ;  and  the  other  became  a 
merchant.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  desires  of  her  youth 
were  renewed  in  all  their  vigor,  and  she  thought  that  having  ful- 
filled her  duty  to  her  family,  in  bringing  them  up  and  establishing 
them  in  life,  she  was  not  acting  contrary  to  her  duty  in  following 
the  bent  of  her  inclinations.  She  knew  that  dangers,  difficulties, 
and  even  death,  might  befall  her,  but  should  any  of  these  happen 
to  her  during  her  travels,  she  would  thank  God  for  the  sweet 
hours  she  passed  in  beholding  the  wonders  of  his  creation  ;  and 
she  begs  her  readers  not  to  impute  to  her  in  her  travels  a  desire 
for  notoriety  alone,  nor  to  judge  her  by  the  common  opinion  that 
such  a  life  is  not  befitting  a  woman.  When  she  had,  by  several  years 
of  strict  economy,  amassed  a  sufficient  sum,  she  set  off  upon  her 
first  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  "  for,"  says  she, 
"  I  always  felt  the  most  intense  longing  to  tread  the  spot  rendered 
so  holy  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Redeemer."    She  returned  safe, 


the  interior  and  on  the  west  of  the  island. 
After  visiting  the  Moluccas,  she  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  thence  home.  She  has  now  start- 
ed once  more  on  an  extensive  tour,  intending 
it  to  be  her  last.  During  all  her  journeyings 
she  has  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  says 
herself  that  she  possesses  "  nerves  and  sin- 
ews of  steel."  It  should  be  added  that  she 
has  not  travelled  to  obtain  a  reputation,  but 
for  her  own  satisfaction  and  improvement. 


MADAME  IDA  PFEIFFER. 


filled  with  delight  at  her  success,  and  published  her  first  work,  en- 
titled "  The  Travels  of  a  Vienna  Lady  to  the  Holy  Land,"  a  work 
of  great  interest,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  truthfulness  in  every 
line.  Unsatcd  in  her  thirst  for  travel,  she  next  visited  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  re- 
sult of  her  adventure  being  published  in  Pnsth,in  1846.  She  now 
carried  into  exei  ution  a  project  of  making  a  voyage  round  the 
world.  This  she  accomplished  during  the  years  1846  to  1848. 
She  left  Vienna  May  1,  1846,  and  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after 
a  stormy  passage,  Sept.  18  of  the  same  year.  After  travelling 
through  the  Brazils,  Ida  went  round  Cape  Horn,  travelled  through 
Chili,  visited  Otaheite,  set  sail  for  China,  and  then  went  to  India. 
Thence  she  went  up  the  Tigris,  to  visit  the  interesting  ruins  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  then  wandered  through  Khoordistan  and 
Persia,  passed  the  Caucasus,  and  travelled  through  the  south  of 
Russia,  thence  to  Constantinople,  and  through  Greece,  home. 
When  we  remember  the  dangerous  regions  she  traversed,  we  are 
astonished  at  the  intrepidity  of  a  woman  travelling  alone,  amidst 
the  most  savage  tribes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  passing  from  conn- 
try  to  country,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  braving  dangers,  fatigue,  hunger 
and  thirst;  and  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration 
from  the  lady  who  could  undergo  all  these  trials  and  hardships, 
and  display  a  courage  that  very  few  of  the  opposite  sex  can  boast 
of.  But  her  very  helplessness  was  her  best  protection.  In  1851 
she  sailed  from  London  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
took  ship  for  Singapore,  to  visit  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago ;  after  this  she  went  to  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  thence  through 
the  dangerous  country  of  the  Dayaks  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in 


ASYLUM  FOR  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN, 

DENMARK  HILL,  ENGLAND. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  many  noble 
charities  of  England.  It  was  founded,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  for  the  benevolent  object  of 
relieving  fatherless  children,  without  respect 
to  place,  sex  or  religious  distinction,  the  only 
qualification,  in  fact,  being  that  the  child 
should  be  destitute,  and  above  the  condition 
of  the  pauper.  The  children  were  to  be  re- 
ceived at  any  age  (from  their  birth,  if  neces- 
sary), and  are  all  retained  and  provided  for, 
the  boys  until  fourteen,  and  the  girls  until 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  institution  founded 
on  this  liberal  principle  has,  it  appears,  en- 
joyed a  career  of  uninterrupted  and  increasing 
prosperity.  Since  its  commencement  it  has 
received  314  children,  and  it  has  now  no  few- 
er than  134  within  its  walls.  It  is  sustained 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  benevo- 
lent ;  all  who  subscribe  are  members  of  the 
institution,  and  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  and  it  now  flourishes  un- 
der the  immediate  patronage  of  the  queen. 
The  new  building,  which,  it  will  be  seen  by 
our  engravings,  is  of  great  extent  and  of 
great  architectural  beauty,  is  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  erection,  and  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
The  ground  is  about  two  miles  from  Croy- 
don. The  site  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the 
building  will  form  a  striking  addition  to  the 
landscape.  The  plan  is  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  but  the  architect  has  kept  in  view 
the  bold  undulations  of  the  ground,  and  has 
arranged  his  design  in  three  well  marked 
groups,  which  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
infants,  the  boys,  and  the  girls  respectively. 
The  structure,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will 
accommodate  at  least  350  children,  will  be 
in  an  Italian  style,  and  it  will  possess  a  fron- 
tage of  no  less  than  350  feet,  with  wings,  giv- 
ing it  a  depth  of  about  200.  The  ornamental 
portions  of  the  work  are  to  be  executed  in 
freestone,  and  the  great  masses  of  surface  in 
Devonshire  marble.  Altogether  the  building 
is  well  worthy  of  the  design,  and  the  institution  is  an  honor  to  the 
land  which  well  boasts  its  multitude  of  charitable  and  beneficent 
channels  of  relief  to  the  suffering. 


ROSES  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

Whatever  the  time  of  the  year,  the  Roman  must  have  a  rose  in 
his  wreath.  "  The  commonest  union  was  violet,  myrtle  and  rose." 
Stout  old  gentlemen  who  wished  to  drink  unusually  deep  without 
feeling  unpleasant  consequences,  wore  double  wreaths  about 
their  heads  and  necks,  as  preservatives.  The  generous  rose,  how- 
ever, did  something  for  the  ladies  also.  When  the  renowned  and 
not  over  scrupulous  Aspasia  was  a  child,  she  had  a  wart  on  her 
face  which  defied  nurses,  doctors  and  caustic.  The  pretty  child 
cried  herself  to  sleep  one  night  at  the  blot  on  her  beanty  ;  and  lo  ! 
while  she  slumbered,  she  saw  Vcnus's  dove,  and  the  dove  told  her 
to  take  some  rose  leaves  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  lay 
them  to  her  neck.  The  girl  did  so,  full  of  faith,  and  she  became 
as  perfect  in  beauty  as  in  intellect,  and  helped  Pericles  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  Athenians  with  infinite  elegance.  That  the  rose 
might  be  so  drugged  as  to  poison  the  wine  into  which  it  was  thrown, 
and  with  which  it  was  often  drunk  when  the  topers  were  at  the 
height  of  the  jollity,  may  be  seen  in  Pliny ;  which  passage  many 
evil  persons  have  read  to  infamous  purpose,  including  Tavvell,  who 
thereby  committed  murder  contrary  to  scientific  evidence,  but  hap- 
pily did  not  escape  the  gallows.  In  what  is  called  the  classical 
period,  roses  seem  to  have  been  employed  on  every  occasion  from 
birth  to  death,  inclusive,  and  to  have  made  a  part  in  every  ceremo- 
ny, public  or  private,  joyous  or  saddening. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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[Written  for  Iiallou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

BY  JAMBS  F.  PITTS. 

No  gorgeous  edifice  with  columns  fluted, 

Or  towering  steeple,  stretching  heavenward — 

No  lofty  pile  to  ostentation  suited, 
Is  yonder  church,  where  heaves  the  velvet  sward. 

No— for  the  temple  on  that  hill  erected, 

Was  built  by  Puritans  in  years  agone; 
Whose  bones  now  rest  in  peace,  where  they  selected 

The  «iuiet  graveyard  from  the  grassy  lawn. 

Its  time-worn  beam''  and  rafters  bear  the  legends 

And  stories  wild  of  early  pioneers. 
Who,  In  the  wild,  unbroken  forest  regions, 

Commenced  a  settlement  in  early  years. 

Here,  where  the  smoke  from  Indian  lodge  ascended, 
And  where  the  dark,  primeval  forest  rose— 

The  prayerful  accents  of  the  Pilgrims  blended 
With  solemn  chant  and  wail  of  Indian  foes. 

And  here  came  hnrdy  men  and  women  tender, 
And  youths  and  maidens  on  the  Sabbath  day — 

To  praise  with  hymn  and  prayer  the  Great  Befriondcr, 
And  unto  him  for  preservation  pray. 

Here,  when  the  demon  War  his  torch  had  lighted, 
And  bands  went  forth  to  seek  the  Indian  foe, 

With  women  pale  and  children  darkly  frighted, 
They  came  to  ask  a  blessing  on  their  blow. 

Such  scenes  beheld  this  temple,  now  decaying, 

In  old  colonial  times,  forever  gone; 
And  Time  his  final  stroke  appears  delaying, 

While  all  around  his  ceaseless  work  goes  on. 

He  still  preserves  this  shrino  from  desolation, 

A  silent  monitor  for  us,  to  stand; 
A  spectacle  for  serious  contemplation — 

A  relic  of  the  ancient  Pilgrim  band. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RICH  COUSIN. 

BY  MRS.  MARY  MAYXARD. 

"  But,  ray  dear  father,  lie  lias  had  undisturbed  possession  so 
long,  thai  it  is  cruel  to  reduce  him  to  beggary  now." 

"Cruel!  You  know  nothing  of  the  sweets  of  revenge,  hoy,  or 
you  would  not  say  that.  Think  you  that  I  have  waited  all  theso 
years  to  gratify  a  purpose,  and  now  when  the  time  has  come,  give 
it  up  because  it  is  cruel  I" 

"Hut  his  wife  and  cMhfc—t  Surely,  you  will  not — cannot 
punish  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  f 

"  In  that  is  my  revenge.  What  would  poverty  be  to  Edward 
Leicester  alone?  No,  no;  he  must  see  his  family  stripped  of  nil 
the  luxuries  they  have  so  wrongfully  enjoyed ;  he  must  lose  his 
proud  position,  and  labor  for  their  very  bread;  he  must  encounter 
all  the  horrors  of  the  most  absolute  poverty,  before  I  shall  bo 
content  to  say  I  am  satisfied." 

"Father,  this  is  horrible!  You  will  crush  out  all  the  love  and 
reverence  my  sainted  mother  so  carefully  sought  to  instil  into  my 
heart.  I  do  not  believe  now  that  you  can  be  serious  in  this  mat- 
ter, or  that  you  will  load  your  conscience  with  so  much  guilt. 
We  arc  wealthy.  Even  now  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  spend  the  in- 
come that  is  mine — what  do  we  want  with  your  cousin's  posses- 
sions ?"  Let  him  live  in  peace.  It  will  be  a  sweeter  revenge  than 
any  you  can  take." 

"  Silence,  boy  !  This  is  no  affair  for  you  to  meddle  in  ;  and 
though  my  fond  indulgence  gives  you  much  license,  beware  how 
you  abuse  it  by  interfering  in  what  you  do  not  understand.  I 
have  told  you  my  plans  now,  knowing  that  you  would  find  them 
out  on  our  arrival  in  England,  not  because  I  wanted  your  advice. 
The  instant  I  set  foot  on  my  nativo  land,  I  shall  take  steps  to 
carry  out  those  plans,  and  no  impertinent  interference  of  yours 
can  prevent  their  succeeding.  You  have  mentioned  your  mother 
— another  act  of  disobedience.  "lis  pity  you  do  not  resemble  her 
as  much  in  mind,  us  you  do  in  person.  I  never  had  occasion 
twice  to  remind  her  of  her  duty.  And  now  let  this  conversation 
cease,  never  to  be  renewed.  Whatever  I  do,  I  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  I  warn  you  now  never  again  to  dare  my  nnger  by 
like  conduct." 

Dear  reader,  after  such  a  conversation,  need  we  say  that  Col. 
Leicester  was  an  overbearing  tyrant — hard-hearted  and  revengeful, 
domineering,  often  cruel  to  his  dependents,  pitiless  to  his  foes, 
feared  by  his  friends,  with  but  one  tender  spot  in  his  heart,  and 
that  occupied  by  his  only  son. 

True,  the  colonel  had  loved  his  wife — a  beautiful,  gentle  crea- 
ture— who  never  in  her  life  presumed  to  contradict  him,  or  dared 
to  think  differently  from  his  will.  But  she  was  born  to  be  cher- 
ished and  sheltered,  and  the  cold  formality  of  her  life  withered  the 
warm  young  heart  pining  for  its  mate.  Her  husband  wished  her 
to  dress  like  a  princess  ;  and  to  please  him,  she  robed  her  slender 
figure  in  the  richest  satins,  her  pale  brow  arched  under  the  spark- 
ling gems  that  pressed  it,  and  diamonds  glittered  on  her  fair  neck 
and  arms.  But  she  sighed  for  the  days  when  free  and  happy  she 
had  wandered  amid  the  hills  of  her  "  Highland  home,"  anil  shud- 
dered nt  the  thought  that  under  the  burning  Eastern  sky  her  grave 
should  be  made. 

Once  only  did  Mrs.  Leicester  venture  to  ask  her  husband  to  let 
her  "see  her  home  once  more;"  then  silenced  by  his  cold  refusal, 
she  unmurmuringly  submitted  to  her  fate,  and  calmly  resigned 
herself  to  die.    It  was  an  unexpected  piece  of  rebellion  on  the 


part  of  his  gentle  partner,  that  astonished  Colonel  Leicester  when 
informed  that  she  was  no  more.  He  had  told  her  that  he  wished 
her  to  get  better — in  fact,  she  must  get  better — and  she  had  diso- 
beyed him  ;  hence  his  sorrow  was  largely  mingled  with  nnger,  and 
he  forbade  her  name  ever  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence.  This 
prohibition  fell  heavily  on  his  son,  who,  idolizing  the  memory  of 
his  lost  mother,  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  speaking  of  her; 
and  favorite  as  he  was,  this  was  a  fault  that  always  drew  on  him 
his  father's  anger  and  reproach. 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  young  Leicester  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  His  father  did  not  speak  the  truth  when  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  had  resembled  his  mother  in  temper;  for  in 
his  secret  heart  did  tho  old  man  rejoice  at  the  evidence  of  a  fine, 
manly  spirit  already  manifested  by  his  son.  And  the  handsome, 
noble-lowking  youth  possessed  great  influence  over  his  parent, 
though  not  sufficient  to  turn  him  from  his  revengeful  purposes. 
Brought  up  in  the  East  amid  scenes  and  with  habits  foreign  to  his 
nature,  young  Leicester  had  joyfully  left  his  native  land  to  seek 
the  early  home  of  his  parents,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  father's 
purposes  had  been  the  first  cloud  that  had  overshadowed  his  hap- 
piness.   One  week  after  that  conversation  they  landed  in  England. 

Had  England  been  searched  over,  a  happier  man  than  Edward 
Leicester  could  scarce  have  been  produced  at  the  time  we  com- 
menced this  little  history.  The  devoted  husband  of  an  excellent 
and  amiable  wife,  the  proud  and  happy  father  of  three  lovely  chil- 
dren, the  possessor  of  a  magnificent  home,  and  an  income  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  his  utmost  wishes,  surrounded  by  friends 
and  a  prosperous  tenantry,  what  could  man  wish  for  more  ! 

And  Edward  Leicester  knew  his  privileges,  and  was  thankful 
for  them.  No  man  could  say  that  in  word  or  deed  he  had  offend- 
ed him,  and  endless  were  the  blessings  bestowed  on  the  kind  land- 
lord, the  liberal  master,  and  the  firm  friend.  No  formal  ceremony, 
no  forced  show  of  humility  prompted  the  greeting  that  everywhere 
met  the  Lciccsters,  that  taught  the  cottager's  wife  to  curtsey,  and 
the  laborer  to  touch  his  hat  at  their  approach. 

And  Edward  Leicester  loved  his  people,  and  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  increasing  their  comfort,  and  adding  to  their  means. 
He  built  them  new  cottages,  he  planted  them  fruit  trees,  he  gave 
them  a  school,  and  ho  encouraged  education.  His  wife,  no  less 
energetic  and  enthusiastic,  attended  to  other  wants,  and  unlike 
many  of  her  station,  she  sought  for  and  relieved  their  necessities, 
ere  she  expected  them  to  comply  with  all  her  wishes. 

Again  we  say,  a  happier  man,  a  happier  family,  or  one  that  bet- 
ter deserved  prosperity,  could  scarce  have  been  found  in  all  Eng- 
land. But  sorrow  and  trial  were  in  store,  misfortune  as  complete 
as  it  was  unexpected,  and  poverty  as  distressing  as  it  was  unde- 
served. 

"  My  dear  Mary,  you  look  sad  this  evening.  Surely,  that  is  a 
scene  to  inspire  you  with  pleasant  thoughts."  And  Edward 
Leicester  passed  his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  and  leading  her  to 
the  open  window,  pointed  to  the  lawn  on  which  their  children  were 
merrily  sporting. 

"I  feel  sad,  Edward,"  was  the  low  response.  "An  unusual 
presentiment  of  evil  has  shadowed  me  all  day,  nor  can  I  look  on 
my  children  without  a  feeling  of  terror." 

"  My  dear  wife,  this  is  unusual  for  you.  Certainly,  nt  present 
we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  trouble  :  but  should  misfor- 
tunes come,  we  must  meet  them  with  fortitude.  Earth's  bitterest 
trial,  poverty,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread." 

Alas  for  the  confidence  in  earthly  riches !  That  day  week,  Ed- 
ward Leicester  and  his  family  were  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
their  happiness,  homeless,  almost  penniless,  and  with  the  humili- 
ating consciousness  that  for  long  years  they  had  been  appropriat- 
ing the  inheritance  of  another. 

"  It  is  time  to  talk  over  our  plans  for  the  future,  my  Mary," 
said  tho  unhappy  husband  and  father,  as  tho  family  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  first  night  after  their  arrival  in  the  humble  London 
lodging-house  that  must  henceforth  be  their  home.  "Our  means 
are  barely  sufficient  for  present  wants,  and  I  must  lose  no  time  in 
seeking  employment.  At  present  I  am  unable  to  determine  what 
I  bad  better  try  first." 

"  My  husband,  this  is  the  crudest  blow  of  all.  Freely  would  I 
have  yielded  up  all  we  loved  so  well — freely  have  endured  poverty 
and  privation  ;  but  to  sec  you  labor  for  our  very  bread,  O,  my 
Edward,  it  it  hard,  very  hard."  And  the  loving  wife,  who  with- 
out a  murmur  had  parted  with  the  luxuries  and  comforts  long  use 
had  made  necessaries,  wept  nt  the  thought  of  her  husband's  trials. 

"  Mary,  you  know  that  for  years  I  have  indulged  my  love  of 
painting  as  an  amusement,  and  have  been  called  no  mean  artist. 
What  better  plan  can  I  adopt,  than  now  to  make  it  a  source  of 
profit  V 

It  was  with  sincere  sorrow  that  Mrs.  Leicester  gave  her  consent 
to  this  proposal ;  but  feeling  at  last  that  without  something  of  the 
kind  her  children  must  perish  from  want,  she  smothered  her  grief, 
and  her  smile  and  kind  caress  cheered  the  heart  of  the  weary  artist 
when,  in  long  after  days,  he  was  sinking  under  the  united  effects 
of  incessant  toil  and  repeated  disappointment. 

Colonel  Leicester  felt  that  his  revenge  was  complete,  when  those 
whom  he  had  employed  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  ruined 
family,  informed  bin  that  not  only  was  his  cousin  laboring  for  an 
existence,  but  his  wife  also  had  felt  herself  called  on  to  lend  her 
assistance,  and  was  even  then  toiling  day  and  night  to  meet  their 
increasing  expenses. 

"  Ha,  revenge  is  sweet!  Truly,  this  is  an  hour  worth  living 
for,"  was  his  exulting  exclamation  on  hearing  of  their  poverty. 

His  son  made  no  remark ;  he  had  long  felt  how  useless  was  re. 
monstrance.  But  the  sum  destined  to  the  purchase  of  a  splendid 
addition  to  his  "  sportsmanlike  possessions  "  found  its  way  to  the 
humble  home  of  his  relatives,  where  it  proved  a  seasonable  and 
most  welcome  gift. 


"Can  Charles  have  relented,  and  taken  pity  on  his  victims  V 
was  Edward's  exclamation  on  beholding  the  bank  notes. 

"It  is  not  from  him.  Too  well  do  I  know  his  implacable  na- 
ture to  imagine  this  most  welcome  present  is  his."  Mrs.  Leicester 
found  it  very  hard  to  forgive  the  man  who  with  abundant  wealth 
had  turned  them  all  penniless  into  the  world. 

"  Never  mind,  mama,  who  sent  it,"  exclaimed  little  Marian,  the 
pet  of  the  household  ;  "  I  will  pray  for  blessings  on  our  kind 
friend  for  sending  us  money  to  buy  sister  Alice  medicine,  and 
brother  Charley  books." 

The  mother  looked  at  her  sick  child — her  delicate,  beautiful 
Alice — on  whose  sensitive  nature  her  parents'  distresses  had  pro- 
duced a  most  alarming  effect,  and  a  fervent  benediction  was  be- 
stowed on  the  unknown  for  the  much-needed  assistance.  Three 
montlis  after,  when  Colonel  Leicester  heard  that  his  cousin's  eldest 
daughter  was  no  more,  he  renewed  his  rejoicings  with  almost 
fiendish  delight. 

"  You  little  thought  when  you  rejected  me  with  scorn,  Mary 
Wyndham,  that  the  day  should  come  when  I  would  mock  at  your 
sorrow  and  rejoice  at  your  bereavement ;  nor  did  your  proud  hus- 
band dream  that  his  defeated  rival  would  one  day  crush  him  to 
the  dust,  and  exult  over  his  fallen  pride." 

But  Colonel  Leicester  was  far  from  being  at  ease,  even  when 
triumphing  at  the  success  of  his  schemes.  Knowing  the  generous 
nature  of  his  son,  he  was  in  daily  dread  of  hearing  him  avow  a 
determination  to  visit  his  relatives,  even  in  defiance  of  the  curse  he 
had  threatened  to  pronounce  on  him  in  case  of  such  disobedience. 
But  young  Leicester  had  been  too  early  impressed  with  the  rever- 
ence due  to  his  parent,  to  hazard  so  fearful  a  consequence.  The 
dead  mother's  teachings  were  strong  in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  content  himself  with  occasionally  sending  his  cousins 
such  sums  of  money  as  he  could  venture  on  without  exciting  his 
fathcr'6  suspicions.  It  was  therefore  with  sincere  pleasure  that  tho 
colonel  gave  him  permission  to  travel  for  a  few  years  in  company 
with  a  most  estimable  genUcmun  about  to  leave  his  native  land  in 
search  of  health. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  space  of  six  years,  during  which  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  families  were  but  little  changed.  Ed- 
ward Leicester's  circumstances  had  slightly  improved,  but  he  still 
found  it  necessary  to  labor  nt  his  pencil  for  a  maintenance.  His 
son  Charles,  now  nearly  eighteen,  was  in  a  situation  of  but  little 
profit,  but  which  bid  fair  to  reward  him  some  day. 

The  colonel  had  grown  very  old  in  those  few  years.  He  had 
discovered  that  revenge  was  not  quite  as  sweet  as  ho  had  at  first 
imagined.  Unpleasant  thoughts  would  arise  at  time;,  and  some- 
thing very  near  akin  to  remorse,  whenever  ho  thought  on  the  child 
he  could  not  but  feel  his  cruelty  had  murdered.  Again  it  was  an- 
noying to  reflect  that  he  had  made  himself  an  object  of  hatred  to 
his  people  ;  that  one  and  all  detested  him,  and  drew  unpleasant 
comparisons  between  him  and  their  former  landlord.  His  son, 
too,  gave  him  many  a  heart-pang ;  for  well  ho  knew  that,  disguiso 
it  as  he  might,  the  noble  young  man  in  his  inmost  soul  looked  with 
horror  on  his  father's  guilty  revenge.  Altogether,  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  Colonel  Leicester  looked  old,  that  his  hair  had  grown 
gray,  and  the  care  lines  had  come  thickly  on  his  countenance. 
#####*# 

Our  next  scene  opens  on  tho  banks  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
"  Lochs,"  the  pride  of  Scotland  and  the  delight  of  poets.  A  blue 
sky  and  bright  sunshine  were  not  wanting;  nor  fine  old  trees,  nor 
distant  hills  and  rocks — all  that  artists  love  to  paint  and  poets  to 
sing  of.  But  the  loveliest  object  in  our  picture  was  a  fair  young 
girl,  who,  gazing  thoughtfully  on  the  blue  waters,  looked  the  very 
personification  of  graceful  beauty.  She  stood  on  a  mossy  bank, 
one  hand  clasping  tho  low,  drooping  branch  of  an  overhanging 
tree,  the  other  carelessly  holding  a  gipscy  hat,  the  long  blue  rib- 
bon of  which  trailed  at  her  feet.  Her  white  dress  was  perfectly 
plain,  and  there  was  something  in  her  whole  attire  that  showed 
her  one  who  wore  no  ornaments ;  while  her  exceeding  beauty  at 
once  told  the  beholder  that  there  was  little  need  of  them. 

Long  she  stood  in  silent  thought,  all  unconscious  that  one  was 
gazing  on  her  in  rapt  astonishment,  with  quickly  throbbing  heart 
and  strange  emotions.  But  he  advances  a  step,  and  the  spell  is 
broken.  With  a  start  the  maiden  raises  her  head  and  beholds  tho 
intruder.  Tho  next  instant  she  makes  a  backward  movement — 
her  balance  is  lost ;  for  n  second  she  seems  falling  into  the  deep 
waters — another,  and  the  stranger's  arm  is  round  her ;  he  clasps 
her  to  his  breast,  and  she  feels  that  she  is  saved  from  a  fearful 
death. 

After  such  an  introduction,  was  it  likely  that  they  should  be 
other  than  friends  !  They  met  again  and  again  in  those  shady 
walks  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Loch,  and  Marian  Leicester 
(for  the  maiden  was  none  other  than  she  wc  last  saw  as  a  child) 
gave  her  heart  into  the  keeping  of  the  handsome  stranger.  And 
stranger  he  truly  was,  for  not  even  did  she  know  the  name  of  him 
who  had  established  so  great  an  influence  over  her  future  iifo. 

She  loved  him  passionately,  devotedly,  with  all  the  strength  of 
an  innocent,  unworldly  heart ;  and  he  returned  her  affection  with 
a  love  no  less  sincere  and  pure.  Yet  never  for  an  instant  did  tho 
voung  girl  forget  the  duty  she  owed  her  parents.  No  promise 
would  she  make  him,  and  he  reverenced  her  for  her  filial  respect. 

"  Fain  would  I  call  you  mine,  Marian,"  he  said,  when  the  timo 
came  that  the  maiden  must  return  to  her  English  home.  "Happy 
should  I  be  to  call  you  my  own  betrothed,  but  I  dare  not  ask  you 
to  do  aught  displeasing  to  your  patents.  All  I  may  eay  is,  do  not 
forget  me.  We  shall  meet  again,  when  I  may  openly  avow  my 
name,  and  with  the  sanction  of  your  friends,  claim  your  promise. 
Until  then,  darling,  keep  me  in  your  heart,  and  never,  never  doubt 
my  truth.  I  shall  come  to  you  some  time.  It  may  be  very  shortly 
— it  may  not  be  for  years ;  but  I  shall  come— never  doubt  that." 

And  Marian  promised  all  he  asked,  and  then  the  farewell  words 
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were  spoken.    For  one  instant  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart,  his 
first  kiss  was  pressed  on  her  hrow,  and  they  had  parted. 

The  night  after  her  arrival  at  home,  Marian  Leicester  told  her 
parents  all.  Very  slightly  did  she  allude  to  her  feelings  on  the 
subject,  but  readily  the  mother's  heart  divined  all  her  child  might 
have  expressed. 

"  God  shield  my  darling  from  the  misery  of  a  blighted,  disap- 
pointed existence  !"  was  the  mother's  prayer. 

"  Let  us  trust  in  Providence,  my  wife.  That  our  child  loves  an 
honorable  man,  his  conduct  proves.  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the 
course  of  events,  but  they  might  have  been  worse.  Our  Marian 
has  returned  to  us  with  recovered  health  and  strength ;  let  us  not 
repine  that  a  new  love  has  brought  light  to  her  eyes,  and  joy  to 
her  young  heart." 

The  father's  words  seemed  prophetic.  Marian  Leicester — the 
quiet,  reserved  Marian — was  wonderfully  changed.  Her  merry 
songs  were  ever  sounding  through  the  house,  a  sweet,  contented 
smile  was  ever  on  her  countenance,  and  her  words,  always  kind 
and  pleasant,  now  took  a  tenderer  tone. 

It  was  summer  when  she  parted  from  her  lover.  For  six  months 
the  remembrance  of  those  happy  days  was  as  a  pleasant  dream  ; 
but  Christmas  came,  and  with  it  a  token  that  another  also  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Leicester  looked  sad  as  he  perused  the  few  lines  ad- 
dressed to  himself ;  but  he  placed  on  his  child's  hand  the  costly 
gem  her  unknown  lover  had  besought  him  to  allow  her  to  accept, 
and  though  pained  at  the  continued  mystery,  there  was  nothing  he 
could  reasonably  feel  displeased  with  in  the  letter  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  it  breathed  sentiments  the  most  honorable  to  the  stranger. 

On  Marian  the  letter  and  its  accompanying  present  produced  very 
little  effect,  and  her  father  felt  some  surprise  at  her  indifference. 

"  Aro  you  aware  of  the  value  of  that  ring,  my  child  '."  he  said, 
one  day,  looking  at  the  sparkling  gem  on  her  finger.  "  Do  you 
know  that  none  but  a  very  wealthy  man  could  make  you  a  present 
of  so  valuable  a  diamond  V 

"I  always  knew  he  was  wealthy,  dear  father,  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  I  should  have  boon  as  happy  had  his  letter  come  alone. 
I  needed  nothing  to  remind  me  of  my  promise." 

The  winter  passed,  and  when  the  spring  came,  Charles  Leice- 
ster received  an  offer  from  his  employer  to  go  out  to  China  aud 
transact  business  for  him — an  offer  so  good  that  the  young  man 
felt  unable  to  refuse.  It  was  a  sad  parting  for  the  whole  family; 
but  none  dared  make  objections  to  what  was  so  obviously  for  the 
benefit  of  the  beloved  son  and  brother.  After  his  departure,  Ed- 
ward Leicester's  health  declined  Visibly.  He  lost  the  energy  that 
had  hitherto  characterized  his  endeavors  to  maintain  his  family, 
and  again  they  were  made  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  poverty. 

Early  in  the  spring  they  heard  that  Colonel  Leicester  and  his 
son  had  returned  to  India,  the  health  of  the  former  having  suffered 
severely  from  his  short  sojourn  in  his  native  land.  The  estate  was 
given  in  charge  of  an  agent.  The  friend,  whose  secret  aid  had  so 
materially  assisted  the  stricken  family,  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
them.  Marian's  unknown  lover  preserved  tho  strictest  silence, 
and  the  summer  passed  sadly  to  the  parents  and  child,  in  the 
gloomy  old  house  they  had  made  their  home. 

Before  the  autumn  came,  serious  fears  wero  entertained  about 
the  safety  of  the  ship  in  which  Charles  had  gone  passenger.  This 
was  the  crowning  of  their  misery.  Even  Marian's  brave  heart 
yielded  to  this  great  sorrow ;  and  but  for  one  hope,  she  would  pro- 
bably  have  given  way  to  despair.  As  it  was,  in  her  deepest  grief 
there  came  the  remembrance  of  her  promise,  and  she  fought  bravely 
with  her  fears,  lest  health  and  beauty  should  leave  her.  She  knew 
that  in  his  eyes  she  had  been  exceeding  fair — must  he  return  to 
find  her  a  miserable  invalid  ?  No,  she  would  hope  on  ;  something 
whispered  to  her  heart  that  her  brother  would  yet  return,  and  they 
should  be  happy. 

The  old  proverb  says,  when  affairs  get  to  the  worst,  they  gen- 
erally "  take  a  turn  for  the  better ;"  and  it  proved  so  in  Edward 
Leicester's  case.  Their  money  all  gone,  himself  confined  to  a  sick 
bed,  his  wife  vainly  striving  to  earn  enough  to  support  them,  and 
Marian  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  toil,  nothing  could  bo  more 
gloomy  than  their  prospects,  when  a  letter  arrived  from  'Charles — 
a  letter  doubly  welcome,  as  the  token  of  his  safety  and  the  bearer 
of  welcome  assistance. 

The  same  post  brought  another  surprise  in  the  announcement  of 
Colonel  Leicester's  death,  and  a  letter  from  his  own  hand,  written 
on  his  death-bed.  In  it  he  bequeathed  his  English  property  to 
Marian,  on  condition  that  she  became  the  wife  of  his  son.  Of  her 
he  spoke  affectionately — her  parents  he  had  evidently  not  forgiven. 

This  letter  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  gentle  hearted  girl,  and  was 
the  cause  of  more  suffering  than  all  her  previous  troubles  com- 
bined. She  felt  that  one  word  of  hers  would  place  her  parents  in 
affluence  forever — removing  them  effectually  from  the  fear  of  pov- 
erty or  want.  But  could  she  speak  it  ?  Could  she  forever  crush 
out  of  her  heart  all  those  sweet  hopes  that  through  so  many  trials 
had  sustained  her  drooping  spirits  ?  Could  she  consent  to  marry 
her  unknown  cousin,  of  whom  she  absolutely  knew  nothing,  and 
forover  banish  the  remembrance  of  him  who  alone  could  possess 
her  heart  1  And  must  she  see  those  dear  parents,  in  sickness  and 
suffering,  pining  for  the  comforts  in  her  power  to  bestow  ?  The 
thought  was  distraction. 

But  Edward  Leicester  and  his  wife  loved  their  child  too  well  to 
see  her  sacrifice  herself  for  their  benefit.  The  character  of  their 
young  cousin  was  totally  unknown  to  them,  and  the  father  had 
done  little  to  prepossess  them  in  favor  of  the  child.  Marian  was 
forbidden  to  agitate  herself  with  any  more  questions  on  the  subject. 

"  Our  happiness  would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  yours, 
my  darling,"  whispered  the  mother,  as  she  pressed  her  child  to  her 
bosom  and  kissed  away  the  tears  from  her  pale  cheeks. 

Filled  with  gratitude  for  their  unselfish  kindness,  the  poor  girl 
parted  with  the  precious  token  she  had  received  from  her  unknown 


lover,  and  with  the  proceeds  obtained  for  her  invalid  father  numer- 
ous little  luxuries  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  long  custom. 


"  Marian !"  She  was  seated  in  the  dingy  little  room  they  called 
their  parlor;  tears  were  on  her  cheek,  and  painful  thoughts  were 
evidently  occupying  her  mind  ;  but  the  sound  of  that  voice  has 
driven  them  away,  the  tears  that  are  now  falling  are  tears  of  joy, 
for  once  more  Marian  is  clasped  to  her  lover's  heart. 

"  My  own,  hare  you  doubted  !  despaired  of  my  coming  ?  for- 
gotten your  promise  V 

"Never,  never.    But  O,  the  trouble,  the  poverty." 

"  Hush,  my  Marian,  it  is  all  at  an  end.  No  more  care,  no  moro 
sorrow,  nought  but  joy  and  love  for  my  beautiful  bride." 

With  mingled  feelings  the  father  gave  his  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's betrothal.  He  felt  that  the  stranger  exerted  a  great  influence 
over  himself,  that  he  felt  peculiarly  pleased  and  interested  in  him  ; 
yet  the  mystery  of  his  name  was  still  unsolved,  and  that  excited 
suspicion. 

"  In  two  days  you  shall  know  all ;  at  present  I  am  too  anxious 
to  remove  you  from  this  wretched  place,  to  spare  time  for  the  long 
explanations  that  will  be  necessary.    Surely  you  cannot  doubt  me." 

Edward  Leicester  gazed  searchingly  into  those  truthful,  earnest 
eyes,  and  felt  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  For  many  long  hours 
the  party  had  travelled  without  rest,  and  Mr.  Leicester  and  bis 
wife  were  leaning  wearily  back  in  the  luxurious  carriage  so  care- 
fully provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  invalid.  The  bright  autumn 
sun  shone  in  the  windows,  the  roads  were  dusty,  the  air  was  op- 
pressive ;  Marian  removed  her  bonnet.  The  sight  of  her  ungloved 
hand  appeared  to  suggest  a  thought  to  her  companion. 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  wear  your  ring,  Marian.  Did  it  not 
meet  your  approval  ?  or  is  your  dislike  of  ornaments  so  great?" 

He  was  watching  her  attentively,  and  she  blushed  deeply  at  the 
confession  she  was  about  to  make. 

"  I  kept  it  through  long  months  of  poverty  and  distress,  and 
once  I  thought  that  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  part  with  it.  But 
a  few  weeks  since  my  father  saved  me  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death,  and  in  gratitude  I  felt  compelled  to  give  it  up,  painful  as 
the  sacrifice  was." 

"  And  so  it  would  have  been  '  a  fate  worse  than  death,'  to  havo 
married  your  rich  cousin,  would  it,  Marian  ?  That  little  speech  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  a  thousand  assurances  of  your  love. 
But  here  we  arc  at  our  journey's  end."  And  before  Marian  could 
recover  from  her  astonishment  to  inquire  now  he  had  learned  her 
well-kept  secret,  the  carriage  turned  into  a  magnificent  avenue  of 
trees,  dashed  past  the  gate-keeper's  lodge,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  an  elegant  and  strangely  familiar 
mansion. 

Springing  to  the  ground,  the  young  man  assisted  his  compan- 
ions to  alight,  and  then  led  them  confused  and  puzzled  into  the 
house,  where  bowing  attendants  ushered  them  into  tho  well  re- 
membered rooms.  Edward  Leicester  and  his  family  were  in  their 
old  home,  and  to  their  companion  they  now  looked  for  a  solution 
of  the  mystery. 

"  This  is  Marian's  home,  and  I  am  Bernard  Leicester,"  was  his 
answer  to  the  inquiring  looks  and  words.  "  My  father's  command, 
not  my  own  will,  kept  up  the  deception.  Ho  wished  to  put  my 
betrothed  wife  to  a  severe  proof,  and  truly  she  has  passed  nobly 
through  it ;  and  in  my  new  character  I  must  strive  to  obliterate 
any  lingering  prejudices  she  may  entertain  against  a  marriage  with 
her  '  rich  cousin.'  " 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  PHYSICIAN. 

Let  me  strongly  forewarn  you  against  one  frequent  error. 
Young  physicians  often  dream  that  by  extending  the  circle  of 
their  acquaintances,  they  must  afford  themselves  the  best  chance 
of  extending  the  circle  of  their  private  patients.  In  following  out 
this  chimerical  view,  much  invaluable  time  is  frequently  lost;  and, 
what  is  worse,  habits  of  pleasure  and  indolence  are  often  with  fatal 
effect,  substituted  for  those  habits  of  study  and  exertion  that  are 
above  all  price.  No  man  will  in  any  case  of  doubt  or  danger  in- 
trust to  your  professional  care  the  guardianship  of  his  own  life,  or 
of  the  life  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  his  heart,  merely  be- 
cause you  happen  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  The  self- 
interest  of  human  nature  forbids  it.  To  have  professional  faith 
and  confidence  in  you,  he  must  respect  you  in  your  calling  as  a 
physician,  and  not  merely  in  your  character  as  a  social  friend  and 
companion.  The  qualities  for  which  he  might  esteem  you  in  the 
latter  capacity  are  often  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  would  in- 
duce him  to  confide  in  you  in  the  former.  The  accomplishments 
which  may  render  you  acceptable  in  the  drawing-room  are  not 
always  those  which  would  make  your  visits  longed  for  and  valued 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that 
if  you  dream  of  making  patients  by  making  friends,  you  will 
utterly  delude  yourself,  and  damage  your  own  prospects.  By  your 
undivided  devoiion  to  your  profession,  labor  to  create  for  yourself 
a  sound  and  just  medical  reputation,  and  that  will  create  for  you 
patients. — Simpson's  Physicians  and  Physic. 

WHAT  THE  HEART  IS. 

The  heart  is  like  a  plant  in  the  tropics,  which  all  the  year  round 
is  bearing  flowers,  and  ripening  seeds,  and  letting  them  fly.  It  is 
shaking  oft  memcms  and  dropping  associations  Thejtsyo  of  last 
year  are  ripe  seeds  that  will  come  up  in  joy  again  next  year.  Thus 
the  heart  is  planting  seeds  in  every  nook  and  corner;  and  as  a  wind 
which  serves  to  prostrate  a  plant  is  only  a  sower  coming  forth  to 
sow  its  seeds,  planting  sonic  of  them  in  rocky  crevices,  some  by 
river  courses,  some  among  mossy  stones,  some  by  warm  hedges, 
and  some  in  garden  and  open  field,  so  it  is  with  our  experiences  of 
life,  that  sway  and  bow  us  either  with  joy  or  sorrow.  They  plant 
everything  round  about  us  with  heart  seeds.  Thus  a  house  be- 
comes sacred.  Every  room  hath  a  memory,  and  a  thousand  of 
them  ;  every  door  and  each  window  is  clustered  with  associations. 
— Christiun  Freeman. 

WOMAN. 

"Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 

'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired; 

'Tis  modesty  that  makes  them  teem  divine.—  Shakspeare. 


LAPLAND  LOVE-MAKING. 

When  a  young  gentleman  in  Lapland  desires  to  assume  nev 
responsibilities,  he  lays  in  a  large  stock  of  brandy,  and  his  parents, 
relatives  and  friends  meet  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible,  to  treat 
the  friends  of  the  bride  desired.  Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  is 
expected  to  betray  anxiety  or  interest  in  the  proceedings ;  the  Arc- 
tie  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  is  very  strict  in  such  matters,  would  be  very 
much  scandalized  if  they  should.  Besides  the  great  mass  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  of  aunts  and  fourth-cousins,  who  must  attend, 
there  is  a  still  greater  number  of  outsiders,  who  are  attracted  by 
their  curiosity  to  see  whether  anybody  gets  the  mitten.  The  in- 
tensity of  their  curiosity  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  the 
amount  of  brandy  circulating.  On  the  side  of  the  gallant,  there 
is  a  spokesman  called  Sognonaive.  Brandy  flask  in  hand,  he  goes 
over  to  the  other  party,  and  offers  liquid  hospitality  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  young  lady.  This  is  a  signal  for  indiscriminate 
attack  of  a  similar  nature  by  the  entire  invading  party  upon  tho 
lady's  friends.  Everybody  drinks  to  her  father,  everybody  drinks 
to  her  mother,  and  she  herself  is  home  in  grateful  memory.  When 
all  arc  sufficiently  elated,  the  proposal  is  embodied  in  a  long  speech, 
vibrating  between  poetry  and  prose.  Her  parents  ask  to  sec  tho 
kileh,  the  wooing  presents.  If  they  are  accepted,  the  matter  is 
settled,  and  there  is  nothing  more  but  to  go  the  next  day  to  tho 
parson,  to  get  them  published. 

Most  matches  are  made  at  the  fairs  and  great  festivals,  but  they 
are  never  made  without  brandy.  Indeed,  "  courting  with  brandy" 
is  a  proverb  among  Laplanders  equivalent  to  the  French  comme  il 
faut.  When  the  lady  is  rich,  and  the  suitor  is  not,  he  very  often 
throws  his  brandy  away.  The  influence  of  riches  in  matrimo- 
nial matters  is  nowhere  felt  moro  strongly  than  here  ;  dress  counts 
for  nothing;  one  sheepskin  is  as  good  as  another.  Rank  is  deter- 
mined only  by  the  number  of  reindeer  a  man  owns.  Practically, 
marriage  is  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.  Still,  the  Lap- 
landers recognize  the  sacredness  of  the  relation  in  their  way.  The 
silver  which  they  pay  for  their  bride  must  not  be  in  the  shape  of 
rix  dollars — it  must  be  made  up  into  ornaments.  This  is  better 
than  nothing.  If  a  marriage  is  broken  off,  the  party  who  takes  a 
divorce  generally  returns  the  bridal  presents,  and  the  more  con- 
scientious add  a  gift  for  the  wasted  brandy.  So,  too,  when  tho 
parents  say  "  no,"  many  are  so  generous  as  to  pay  for  the  brandy. 
As  all  the  relatives  have  a  word  to  say,  there  is  generally  a  good 
deal  of  quarrelling  before  the  answer  is  agreed  upon,  and  some 
management  is  required,  oftentimes,  to  make  it  favorable. — Eu- 
ropean Sketches. 


LIGHTING  THE  DESERT  FIRE. 

A  strange  Bedawy,  with  an  idiotic  cast  of  features,  now  came 
from  the  neighboring  tent,  carrying  in  his  hand  an  instrument  like  a 
broken  pickaxe.  Passing  through  the  circle  of  spectators,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  where  we  sat,  and,  when  within  a  yard  of  us, 
raised  his  weapon  and  sunk  it  deep  into  the  soil  at  our  very  knees. 
The  whole  thing  was  done  with  such  deliberation  and  quickness 
that  we  both  started  back  as  if  the  blow  had  been  aimed  at  our 
head.  The  Arabs  laughed  heartily  at  our  fright,  but  the  operator 
took  not  the  slightest  notice,  and  labored  away  as  if  frantic,  till  he 
had  excavated  a  considerable  hole.  Another  Arab  now  came  up 
and  threw  in  a  few  of  the  dry  prickly  shrubs  that  grow  so  plenti- 
fully in  the  desert ;  and  then  applying  match  and  tinder  soon  had 
them  in  a  blaze.  A  third  threw  in  a  cloakful  of  dry  camel's  dung 
over  the  burning  mass.  The  skirt  of  his  under  garment  supplied 
the  place  of  bellows  and  fanned  the  heap  into  a  brisk  leaping 
flame.  Thus  they  kindled  the  desert  fire,  and  the  half-naked 
Arabs  gathered  round  it,  spreading  out  their  thin,  bony  hands  to 
catch  the  genial  warmth,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  evident  satis- 
faction. Ever  and  anon,  one  of  the  circle  would  add  fresh  fuel,  while 
others  started  up  the  smouldering  embers  with  their  hooked  sticks 
or  massive  clubs.  The  night  wind,  too,  sweeping  round  the  tent, 
made  the  flame  leap  and  play  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  sometimes 
sent  showers  of  sparks  and  hot  ashes  into  the  beards  of  the  little 
circle,  occasioning  a  momentary  confusion,  followed  by  a  hearty 
laugh. — Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus. 


EPICUREAN  FANCIES  OF  SERPENTS. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  time  a 
python  has  been  known  to  fast  without  injury.  Their  fancies  as 
well  as  their  fastings  are  rather  eccentric.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  snake  who  swallowed  his  blanket,  a  meal  which  ultimately 
killed  him.  A  python  who  had  lived  for  years  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner with  a  brother  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  was  found  one  morn- 
ing solus.  As  tho  cage  was  secure,  the  keepers  were  puzzled  to 
know  how  the  serpent  had  escaped  ;  at  last  it  was  observed  that 
the  remaining  inmate  was  swollen  remarkably  during  the  night, 
when  the  horrid  fact  became  plain  enough  :  the  fratricide  had  suc- 
ceeded in  swallowing  the  entire  person  of  his  brother ;  it  was  his 
last  meal,  however,  for  in  some  months  he  died.  A  friend  informs 
us  that  he  once  saw  in  these  gardens  a  rat-snake,  of  Ceylon,  de- 
vour a  common  coluber  natrix.  The  rat-snake,  however,  had  not 
taken  the  measure  of  his  victim,  as  by  no  effort  could  he  dispose 
of  the  last  four  inches  of  his  tail,  which  stuck  out  rather  jauntily 
from  the  side  of  his  mouth,  with  very  much  the  look  of  a  cigar. 
After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  tail  began  to  exhibit  a  retrograde 
motion,  and  the  swallowed  snake  was  disgorged,  nothing  the  worse 
for  his  living  sepulchre,  with  the  exception  of  the  wound  made  by 
his  partner  when  he  first  seized  him.  The  ant-eater,  who  lately 
inhabited  the  room  leading  out  of  the  python  apartment,  has  died 
of  a  want  of  ants. — London  Quarterly. 


WONDERS  NEVER  CEASF. 

Among  the  wonders  which  are  related  of  the  "  Great  Western," 
that  leviathan  of  steamers,  which  Mr.  Brunei  is  now  building  in 
the  Thames,  the  latest  advices  state  on  good  authority,  that  several 
acres  of  grass  land,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  will  lie  put  on 
board,  and  as  many  cows  and  sheep  as  will  supply  all  the  passen- 
gers with  milk,  cream,  fresh  butter  and  butcher's  "meat  during  the 
voyage  out  and  home.  It  is  also  said  that  the  proper  machinery 
will  be  put  on  board  for  boring  for  coai,  which,  it  is  confidently 
predicted,  will  be  found,  and  thus  the  vessel  will  bo  prepared  for 
any  length  of  voyage,  even  to  the  antipodes,  without  fear  of  being 
short  of  fuel ! — Saturday  Courier. 


MOW  TO  LOOK  YOUNG. 

How  is  it  that  some  men  thought  to  be  so  old,  still  look  so 
young,  while  others  thought  young  must  still  look  old  ?  Tho 
cause  lies  very  frequently  in  themselves.  Mr.  Kant,  once,  on  be- 
ing asked  the  reason,  said  :  "  I  never  ride  when  I  can  walk  ;  I 
never  eat  but  ono  dish  at  dinner ;  I  never  get  drunk.  My  walking 
keeps  my  blood  in  circulation;  my  simple  diet  prevents  indiges- 
tion ;  and  never  touching  ardent  spirits,  my  liver  never  fears  being 
eutcn  up  alive."  But  lie  forgot  to  add  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  lasting  youth,  "a  kind,  unenvious  heart."  Envy  can  dig  as 
deeply  in  the  human  face  as  time  itself. — Concord  Freeman. 
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BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO  SUING  TO  THE  KING. 


BERNARDO  DEL,  CARPIO. 


BY  FELICIA  HEM ANS. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  number  of  fine  designs,  executed  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Mr.  Warren,  illustrating  the  most  striking  points 
in  this  most  popular  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  lyrical  poems.  The  story, 
which  the  poetess  has  made  immortal,  is  thrilling  and  touching. 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  a  renowned  Spanish  chieftain,  had  made 
frantic  efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  his  father,  the  Count  of 
Saldana,  who  had  heen  kept  in  prison  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Astu- 
rias,  almost  from  the  hour  of  Bernardo's  birth.  Bernardo  made 
war  upon  the  crown  with  such  success,  that  the  leading  nobles 
urged  upon  the  king  to  compromise  the  matter.  Alfonso  agreed 
to  restore  the  count  to  his  son  on  condition  of  the  latter  surrender- 
ing the  fortresses  and  prisoners  he  had  taken — and  the  champion 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract.  He  rode  forth  to  meet 
his  father — the  ballad  informs  us  of  the  result.  The  early  chroni- 
cles and  romances  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Bernardo.  Mr.  Warren  has  sketched  five  designs 
— the  first,  representing  Bernardo  appealing  to  the  king  to  release 
his  father;  the  second,  showing  him  on  his  way  to  meet  the  count; 
the  third,  the  unhappy  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  the  fourth,  the  cham- 
pion bringing  the  king  and  his  victim  face  to  face  ;  and  the  last,  the 
tomb  of  Count  Saldana.  The  drawings  are  full  of  spirit,  and  the 
engravings  beautifully  executed. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head 

And  tamed  his  heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free 

His  long-imprisoned  sire. 
"I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress-keys, 

I  bring  my  captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my^iegc,  my  lord 

O,  break  my  father's  chain  I" 

'*  Rise,  rise  !  even  now  thy  father  comes, 

A  ransomed  man  this  day  ; 
Mount  thy  good  horse,  anil  thou  and  I 

Will  meet  him  on  his  way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son, 

And  bounded  on  his  steed, 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest, 

The  charger's  foamy  speed. 

And  lo !  from  far,  as  on  they  passed, 

There  came  a  glittering  band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode, 

As  a  leader  in  the  land. 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  !  for  there 

In  very  truth  is  he — 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart 

Hath  yearned  so  long  to  see." 


BERNARDO  REPROACHING  THE  KING. 


His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved, 

His  cheek's  blood  came  and  went ; 
He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  side, 

And  there  dismounting  bent. 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent, 

His  father's  hand  he  took — 
What  was  there  in  his  touch  that  all 

IDs  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

The  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing — 

It  dropped  from  his  like  lead  ; 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — 

The  face  was  of  the  dead  ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — 

The  brow  was  fixed  and  white ; 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes, 

But  in  them  was  no  sight  I 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprung  and  gazed; 

But  who  could  paint  that  gaze  ? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts  that  saw 

Its  terror  ami,  amaze. 
They  might  have  chained  him  as  before 

That  stony  form  he  stood, 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm, 

And  from  his  lip  the  blood. 

"Father!"  at  length  he  murmured  low, 

And  wept  like  childhood  then  : 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen 

The  tears  of  warlike  men  ! 
He  thought  of  all  his  glorious  hopes, 

And  all  his  young  renown — 
He  flung  the  falchion  from  his  side, 

And  iu  the  dust  sat  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands 

His  darkly  mournful  brow, 
"No  more — there  is  no  more,"  he  said, 
"  To  lift  the  sword  for  now. 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed, 

My  father — <).  the  worth, 
The  glory  and  the  loveliness 

Arc  passed  away  from  earth  ! 


BERNARDO  KNEELING  AT  THE  FEET  OF  THE  CORSE. 


"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved, 

My  sire !  beside  thee  yet, 
I  would  that  Iherr  our  kindred  blood 

On  Spain's  free  soil  had  met; 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then, 

For  thee  my  fields  were  won — 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains, 

As  though  thou  hadst  no  son !" 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more, 

He  seized  the  monarch's  rein, 
Amidst  the  pale  and  wildcred  looks 

Of  all  the  courtier  train  ; 
And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp, 

The  roaring  war  horse  led, 
And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face — 

The  king  before  the  dead  ! 

"  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge, 

My  father's  hand  to  kiss? 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king, 

And  tell  me  what  is  this  ! 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — 

Give  answer,  where  arc  they? 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul, 

Send  life  through  this  cold  clay ! 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light — 

Be  still,  keep  down  thine  ire — 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak : 

This  earth  is  nnt  my  sire  ! 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove, 

For  whom  my  blood  was  shed ; 
Thou  canst  not — and  a  king?    His  dust 

Be  mountains  on  thy  head  !" 

He  loosed  the  steed  ;  his  slack  hand  foil ; 

Upon  the  silent  face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look, 

Then  turned  from  that  sad  place  : 
His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after-fate 

Untold  in  martial  strain — 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more 

Amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 


BERNARDO  RIDING  TO  MEET  HIS  FATHER. 


RUSSIAN  CROWN  DIAMONDS. 

The  crown  treasury  of  the  czars  at  Moscow  contains  many  pre- 
cious stones.  The  two  most  considerable  are  diamonds,  one  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  rose-cut.  The  Russians  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Orlotf.  The  other  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  prism, 
and  is  of  the  size  and  almost  the  length  of  a  little  finger;  it  bears 
the  name  of  the  Shah,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sophis,  and 
was  one  of  the  two  enormous  diamonds  which  ornamented  the 
throne  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  were  designated  by  the  Persians  by 
the  names  of  "  Sun  of  the  Sea,"  and  "  Moon  of  the  Mountains. 
When  Nadir  was  assassinated,  his  treasures  were  pillaged,  and  his 
precious  stones  divided  among  a  few  soldiers,  who  carefully  con- 
cealed them.  An  Armenian  named  Shafras  resided  at  that  period 
at  Uassora  with  his  two  brothers.  One  day  an  Aflghan  came  to 
him,  and  offered  for  sale  the  large  diamond,  the  "  Moon  of  the 
Mountains,"  as  well  as  an  emerald,  a  ruby  of  fabulous  size,  a 
sapphire  of  the  finest  water,  called  by  the  Persians  the  "  Eye  of 
Allah,"  and  a  number  of  other  stones,  for  the  whole  of  which  he 
asked  such  a  moderate  sum  that  Shafras  suspected  that  they  had 
not  heen  honestly  come  by,  and  told  him  to  call  again,  as  he  had 
not  the  money  in  the  house.  The  Aflghan,  fearing  Shafras  was 
going  to  act  with  treachery  towards  hiin,  left  the  place  and  could 
not  again  be  found,  although  the  three  brothers  made  every  search 
for  hiin.  Some  years  afterwards  the  elder  brother  met  the  man  at 
Bagdad,  who  told  hiin  that  he  had  just  sold  all  his  precious  stones 
for  65,000  piastres  and  a  pair  of  valuable  horses.  Shafras  had  the 
resilience  of  the  purchaser,  who  was  a  Jew,  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  he  went  to  him  and  ottered  him  double  the  price  he  had  given 
for  them,  but  was  refused.  The  three  brothers  then  agreed  to 
murder  the  Jew  and  rob  him  of  his  purchase,  which  they  did,  and 
on  the  following  day  poisoned  the  Aflghan,  and  threw  both  tho 
bodies  into  the  river.  A  dispute  soon  after  arose  between  the 
brothers  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  which  terminated  in  Shafras 
getting  rid  of  his  two  brothers  by  poison,  after  which  he  fled  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  made  known  the 
riches  he  possessed,  and  offered  them  for  sale  to  the  different 
courts  of  Europe.  Catherine  II.  proposed  to  buy  the  "  Moon  of 
the  Mountains  "  only.  Shafras  was  requested  to  come  to  Russia, 
and  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  jeweller.  The  terms  demanded 
by  Shafras  were — letters  of  nobility,  a  life  annuity  of  10,000  roubles, 
and  500,000  roubles,  payable  by  equal  instalments  in  ten  years. 
Count  Pannin,  who  was  then  minister,  delayed  the  settlement  of 
the  bargain  as  long  as  possible,  and  in  the  meantime  had  the  Ar- 
menian led  into  such  extravagance  that  he  fell  into  debt,  and  when 
the  minister  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  paying  what  he  owed, 
he  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation.  Shafras,  according  to  tho 
laws  of  the  country,  could  not  leave  until  his  debts  should  be  paid, 
and  the  court  jeweller  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  intended  that  the  diamond  should  tall  into  his  hands 
for  a  fourth  of  its  value.  Shafras,  however,  discovered  the  trap, 
and,  disposing  of  some  of  the  less  valuable  stones,  paid  his  debts 
and  disappeared.  Agents  were  sent  after  him,  but  he  escaped 
them.  Ten  years  after,  while  at  Astnichan,  renewed  oflers  were 
made  to  him,  but  he  refused  unless  the  bargain  should  be  settled 
at  Smyrna.  Catherine  accepted,  and  became  the  possessor  of  the 
diamond  for  letters  of  nobility,  fiOO.OOO  roubles,  and  170,000  paper 
roubles.  Shafras,  not  being  able  to  return  to  his  country,  where 
he  would  have  had  to  give  an  account  of  two  homicides  and  two 
fratricides,  fixed  himself  at  Astrachan,  where  he  married  a  coun- 
trywoman, and  had  seven  daughters.  One  of  his  sons  in-law  poi- 
soned him  to  get  his  share  of  his  property.  The  fortune  he  had 
acquired  (from  ten  to  twelve  millions)  was  divided,  and  soon  spent 
by  his  successors,  and  several  of  his  grandchildren  arc  now  living 
at  Astrachan  in  abject  misery. —  GaUgttani'$  Mcssenr/(r. 


TOMB  OF  COUNT  SALDANA. 
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FRANCIS  A  DUKIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

For  the  three  months  now  drawing  to  a  close,  our  namo  of  Fall 
is  much  more  poetical  than  the  English  autumn.  It  is  a  season 
that  impresses  the  dullest  organization.  "Falling,  falling" — 
such  is  the  refrain  alike  of  the  whispering  breeze  that  sighs  through 
the  grove,  and  the  rude  storm  that  rattles  and  clashes  the  mailed 
branches  of  the  old  oak  wood.  "Falling — falling,"  murmurs  the 
rivulet,  as  the  crisp  leaves  drop  upon  its  surface  and  are  whirled 
away  to  the  distant  river,  to  be  lost  in  its  depths  ere  they  reach 
the  tumultuous  ocean.  "Falling — falling,"  sound  the  syllables 
as  our  footstep  in  the  forest  rustles  the  dry  leafage  that  strews  the 
path.  Lo  !  from  the  slender  and  quivering  branches  of  the  birch- 
tree,  the  yellow  shower  descends  like  the  golden  rain  that  filled 
the  lap  of  Danae.  The  red  Makes  descend  from  the  huge  oak  like 
drops  of  blood  from  a  warring  giant.  The  blood  red  banner  of 
the  maples  is  rent  to  rags  and  scattered  to  the  breeze — the  emerald 
verdure  of  the  meadow  gives  place  to  a  sere  brown,  as  the  illusory 
mirage  of  the  desert  yields  to  the  barren  sand  of  the  Sahara.  The 
glories  of  October  but  herald  this  fatal  fall. 

Thus  transitory  are  the  pageants,  the  gauds  and  glories  of  this 
earth.  As  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  lately  robed  in  purple  and 
gold,  now  stands  a  naked  skeleton,  so  must  the  magnates  of  the 
earth,  clothed  in  "  purple  and  tine  linen,"  be  stripped,  one  by  one, 
of  their  imperial  vestments,  and  be  finally  laid  in  the  narrow 
sepulchre,  as  gaunt,  as  lifeless,  as  unadorned  as  these  lone  tree- 
frames  on  the  hillside.  If  we  pursued  the  parallel  no  further — 
and  looked  only  to  the  present,  gloomy  enough  would  be  this 
darkling  period  of  the  fall.  But  we  know  that  summer  will  once 
more  renew  the  glorious  garniture  of  the  grand  old  forests,  and  we 
know  too  that  the  lost  ot  earth  will  again  be  clothed  with  a  bright- 
er raiment  in  the  realms  of  immortality.  So  with  not  too  mourn- 
ful eyes  let  us  contemplate  the  funeral  pageant  of  the  fall  of  tho 
leaf. 

.  <  mmm  >  •  

A  Favorite. — Wo  find  no  exchange  on  our  list  which  affords  the  home  circle 
po  much  pleasure  as  that  favorite  and  long-established  paper,  The  Flag  of  our 
Union.  Its  columns  are  chaste,  beautifully  printed,  full  of  excellent  reading 
matter,  conveying  a  good  moral  always,  and  in  a  most  attractive  form.  We 
unhesitatingly  say  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  introduce  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  the 
fireside,  subscribe  for  this  best  of  the  Boston  weekly  miscellaneous  papers.  It 
is  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou.  who  has  had  long  experience  on  the  press,  and  who 
exhibits  good  taste  and  ripe  scholarship  iu  every  issue  of  his  widely  circulated 
and  excellent  paper. — Star  in  the  West, 


Tm;  Flag  of  our  Uniox. — We  have  been  enlisting  the  servi- 
ces of  some  new  and  popular  writers  for  the  Flag,  besides  making 
other  imp  ovemcnts  in  its  columns.  The  Flag  is  still  the  favorite 
miscellaneous  weekly  of  this  country — beautiful  in  form,  elegantly 
printed,  and  rilled  with  delightful  and  original  reading  matter. 

Handling  the  Paper. — On  receiving  our  paper,  the  reader 
should  place  a  pin  neatly  in  the  back,  cut  the  leaves  carefully,  and 
then  it  can  be  read  most  conveniently,  and  "  like  a  book." 


SPLINTERS. 


....  It  is  not  our  earnings  but  our  savings  that  make  us  rich — 
as  what  we  digest  makes  us  fat. 

....  Since  the  first  of  January  last  no  fewer  than  10,000  pa. 
tents  have  been  issued  in  the  United  States. 

....  Long  metre  tunes  have  been  abandoned  in  the  California 
churches  as  too  slow  for  the  country. 

....  In  a  London  shop  they  give  "  credit  to  gentlemen,  but  re- 
quire cash  from  members  of  parliament." 

 The  interior  of  the  chapel  at  Mt.  Auburn  is  very  beautiful 

and  well  worth  a  visit. 

....  The  king  of  Prussia  lately  told  the  emperor  of  Austria  that 
Humboldt  was  the  greatest  man  since  the  flood. 

....  At  Mandana,  in  Wallachia,  there  is  a  village  inhabited  by 
women  alone,  mostly  disappointed  ones. 

....  A  hair-dealer  in  this  city  advertises  false  mustachios  war- 
ranted to  deceive  tho  most  expert  eye. 

....  Mr.GeorgePcabody.it  appears,  contributed  $10,000  to 
Dr.  Kane's  arctic  expedition. 

....  Shakspeare's  house  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  committee  who  will  restore  and  preserve  it. 

....  The  New  York  Society  Library,  founded  iu  1754,  coevally 
with  Columbia  College,  has  about  40,000  volumes. 

....  The  bark  Dragon,  of  Salem,  from  that  port  to  the  Fejce 
Islands,  averaged  197  1-3  miles  for  85  days. 

....  A  curious  genius  in  Paris  has  lately  invented  a  mechanism 
by  which  he  can  walk  on  the  water. 

....  Nearly  every  brewery  in  Cincinnati  is  enlarging  its  dimen- 
sions so  as  to  make  lager  bier. 

....  The  great  comet  of  12G4  and  1555  is  expected  to  make  us 
bjlying  visit.    No  danger  from  sparks. 

 Tho  old  English  penny  was  indented  so  as  to  be  broken 

in  four  pieces — hence  far  things — four  things. 

....  Interior  works  of  watches  are  now  made  in  Massachusetts 
equal  to  the  European  ones. 

....  Christian  Dellinger,  who  lately  died  in  Virginia,  at  92, 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

....  A  man  in  Indiana  lately  died  from  the  effects  of  eating 
a  large  quantity  of  poisonous  oysters. 

 They  have  been  exhibiting  a  Shanghai  egg  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  weighing  five  ounces. 

  The  Keller  troupe,  with  their  beautiful  statuesque  and  pic- 
torial groupings,  have  been  successful  in  Washington. 

....  The  quickest  mile  ever  trotted  in  the  United  States  was 
Flora  Temple's,  2.24  1-2. 


EASTERN  POESY. 

To  the  East,  the  cradle  of  our  race,  we  constantly  and  almost 
involuntarily  turn  our  eyes,  "as  the  adoring  Parscc  seeks  the  sun  " 
The  earliest  writings  with  which  our  intelligence  is  made  familiar, 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  are  strongly  colored  with  the  hues  of  the 
Orient.  Beside  our  Robinson  Crusoe  we  place  the  Arabian 
Nights  ;  the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  sailor  are  as  familiar  to  us 
in  boyhood  as  those  of  the  English  mariner.  The  East  is  with  us 
the  realm  of  the  imagination,  as  the  West  is  the  arena  of  stirring 
practical  life.  All  in  that  far  world  is  seen  through  a  golden  haze 
— its  burning  sands,  its  green  oases,  its  "  tinkling  caravans,"  its 
leagues  of  pilgrims  wending  Mecca-wards,  its  gigantic  elephants, 
its  fierce  beasts  of  prey,  its  splendid  palaces,  mosques,  fountains 
and  bazaars,  its  caravansaries  and  story-tellers,  its  gorgeous  des- 
potisms, and  its  mysterious  religious  rites.    It  is 

"  the  land  where  the  olive  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime; 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime." 

It  seems  the  land  of  poetry — and  it  is  the  land  where  poetry  has 
most  flourished,  pervading  every  walk  of  life,  and  furnishing  the 
medium  of  instruction,  of  worship,  and  of  pleasure.  How  gorgeous 
and  inexhaustible  are  its  poetical  treasures,  maybe  learned  from  a 
charming  little  book  by  Kev.  Win.  Alger,  entitled  "Poetry  of  the 
East,"  and  giving,  together  with  numerous  specimens  of  Hindu, 
Persian,  Arabic  and  Sufi  poetry — "orient  pearls  at  random 
strung" — a  splendid  dissertation  on  the  fertile  theme  of  Oriental 
muse.  It  will  awaken  in  many  minds  a  desire  to  explore  the  gor- 
geous realm  of  fancy  more  fully. 

As  we  read  the  poetry  of  the  East,  we  experience  the  emotions 
and  visions  which  Mr.  Alger  says  are  awakened  by  Moore's  "  Lal- 
lah  Rookh,"  which  he  praises,  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Ori- 
ental ottar.  "  The  lines  dissolve  in  voluptuous  language  of  mu- 
sic ;  Oriental  superstitions  impregnate  the  thoughts  :  and  as  we 
read,  or  listen,  visions  of  snowy  Peris,  red  wine-fountains  in  gush- 
ing^spouts,  porphyry  palaces,  golden  domes,  and  birds  of  Paradise 
float  before  us,  and  a  breeze  laden  with  perfumes  from  the  'gar- 
dens of  Gul  in  their  bloom,'  is  wafted  to  our  nostrils." 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  Orientals  have  cultivated  every 
style  of  poetry 

— u  have  run 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre  aud  are  masters  of  all," 

narrative,  didactic,  ethical,  erotic,  bacchanalian,  religious,  cpigram- 
matical.  We  have  interminable  epics  and  satirical  couplets  ; 
poems  of  hundreds  of  lines  and  sparkling  quartrains,  wittier  than 
ever  Martial  or  Voltaire  penned.  Mr.  Alger  has  opened  a  little 
way  the  gates  of  this  paradise,  and  allowed  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
glories  streaming  forth. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  GRATITUDE. 
A  little  episode  of  Florence  Nightingale's  career  in  the  Crimea 
is  quite  too  touching  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  It  appears  that 
in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  campaign,  a  Highland  soldier  had  his 
right  arm  so  severely  wounded  that,  when  taken  to  the  hospital, 
the  surgeons  at  6nce  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
limb,  and  that  amputation  must  be  immediately  performed.  Miss 
Nightingale  thought  otherwise,  however,  and  caused  the  operation 
to  be  delayed.  In  the  meantime,  by  careful  nursing,  she  cured  the 
wounds  and  saved  the  arm.  The  poor  sufferer's  heart  overflowed 
with  gratitude  to  his  benefactress,  which  he  expressed  in  words  as 
well  as  he  was  able  ;  but  his  silent  gratitude  was  more  eloquent. 
He  told  a  comrade  that  whenever  Miss  Nightingale  passed  him, 
he  kissed  Iter  shadow  on  the  pillow.  That  soldier  had  as  true  a  heart 
as  ever  beat  beneath  the  stars  and  orders  of  a  field  marshal. 


Crayon  Drawing. — Mr.  Charles  Barry,  whose  pencil  has  so 
often  been  employed  in  illustrating  our  columns,  has  recently  exe- 
cuted several  crayon  portraits,  remarkable  not  only  as  correct  like- 
nesses, but  as  works  of  art,  for  their  spirit,  vigor  and  style.  Mr. 
Barry  is  a  thoroughly  educated  artist,  and  excels  in  more  than  ono 
branch  of  his  profession.  Should  he  make  crayon  drawings  a 
speciality,  he  need  fear  no  competitor.  Mr.  Barry  ha3  rooms  at 
No.  8  in  this  building. 


French's  American  Dram  a. — Among  the  recent  issues  of  this 
fine  series  of  acting  plays,  published  by  Samuel  French,  121  Nas- 
sau Street,  New  York,  are  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  "  Old  Heads  and 
Young  Hearts,"  and  the  "  Red  Musk."  These  plays  are  all  finely 
printed,  have  the  stage  directions,  scene  plots,  costume  and  every 
requisite.    They  enjoy  a  prodigious  circulation. 


Our  new  Establishment. — We  feel  a  little  proud  of  the  com- 
pleteness and  finish  of  our  new  publishing  hall,  No.  22  Winter 
Street.  Our  friends  and  readers  visiting  Boston,  must  not  fail  to  look 
in  on  us  and  see  the  modus  operandi  by  which  we  produce  103,000 ! 
Pictorials  weekly  for  circulation  throughout  this  extended  country. 

Back  Numisers. — We  can  supply  any  and  all  back  numbers  of 
the  "  Pictorial"  from  its  very  commencement  at  a  charge  of  six 
cents  each. 

English  Traits. — Emerson's  "English  Traits"  are  quite 
popular  in  England.  Its  general  tenor  is  complimentary  to  our 
friends  over  the  water. 


Secret  Sorrows. — "Every  heart,"  says  Longfellow,  "has  its 
secret  sorrows ;  and  oftentimes  we  call  a  man  cold,  when  he  is 
only  sad."  '  ^   

The  Russian  Emperor.— Punch  says  that  the  coronation  at 
Moscow  was  the  "crowning  succuss  of  the  war." 


FORREST  IN  FIVE  CHARACTERS. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  present  number  we  have  placed  a  fine 
engraving  after  an  original  design  by  Champnoy,  made  expressly 
for  us,  representing  our  great  American  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest, 
in  five  of  the  characters  performed  by  him  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
The  whole  group  of  dramatic  figures  is  surmounted  by  the  muse 
of  history,  on  the  left  of  whom  is  seen  the  Parthenon  of  Athens, 
and  to  the  right  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Colloseum.  On  the  lower 
part  of  the  design  are  a  Roman  helmet,  shield  and  sword.  The 
central  figure  depicts  Forrest  as  Macbeth,  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
of  that  name,  one  of  the  grandest  compositions  of  the  tragic  muse. 
To  the  right  he  appears  as  Spartacus  in  the  late  Dr.  Bird's  tragedy 
of  the  "  Gladiator,"  and  as  "  Metamora  "  in  Stone's  piece  of  that 
name.  To  the  left  he  figures  again  as  Jack  Cade,  in  Judge  Con- 
rad's play  of  "  Aylmere,"  and  Virginius,  in  Sheridan  Knowles's 
fine  tragedy  of  that  name. 

Forrest  is  now  confessedly  the  greatest  living  tragedian  who 
speaks  the  English  tongue,  and  we  question  whether  any  conti- 
nental actor  approaches  him  in  excellence.  His  rise  in  the  pro- 
fession, from  the  start,  was  rapid  ;  but,  undazzled  by  his  early 
fame,  he  has  never  for  a  moment  remitted  his  studies,  and  now 
stands  before  us  the  consummate  artist.  It  was  the  fashion,  at 
one  time,  with  a  certain  set  to  decry  him  and  deny  his  genius. 
Because  he  was  gifted  with  a  fine  voice  and  magnificent  physique, 
this  clique  chose  to  pronounce  him  a  purely  physical  actor,  able 
enough  to  personate  Damon  or  Rolla,  but  incapable  of  embodying 
the  subtile  creations  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporary  dramat- 
ists. Thero  was  a  timo,  too,  when  we  thought  these  charges  had 
affected  the  artist  himself,  and  when,  in  deference  to  their  unjust 
censures,  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  subdue  his  style  to  tame- 
ness.  But  ho  has  outlived  this  cant  of  criticism,  and  established 
for  himself  certain  sound  principles  of  art  to  which  he  now  rigidly 
adheres.  His  popularity  and  his  powers  have  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion. If  he  has  ever  played  to  a  poor  house  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  ho  is,  in  the  language  of  managers,  a 
"  sure  card."  Whether  his  stay  in  a  city  be  long  or  short,  he  is 
sure  to  draw  full  houses  to  the  very  latest  night  of  his  engagement. 
In  the  whole  history  of  the  stage  there  is  no  such  example  of  con- 
tinuous  success.  Mr.  Forrest  has  amassed  a  princely  fortune  by 
the  profession  in  which  he  has  labored  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

 <   mmm  *  

Anecdote  of  Franklin. — When  Franklin  was  ambassador  to 
the  English  court,  a  lady  who  was  about  being  presented  to  the 
king,  noticed  his  exceedingly  plain  appearance,  and  asked  who  he 
was.  On  being  told  that  he  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
American  ambassador,  she  exclaimed,  "  The  North  American  am- 
bassador so  shabbily  dressed  !"  "  Hush,  madam,  for  Heaven's 
sake,"  whispered  a  friend,  "  he  is  the  man  that  bottles  up  thunder 
and  lightning." 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dolliver  to  Miss  Frances  E. 
Stevens;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Itlaikio,  Mr.  Joseph  Burnet  to  Mi>s  Margaret  Ilarkins; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Hoyt  to  Miss  Arazine  1*.  Lovejoy ;  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Bradlee,  Mr.  John  Lupemea  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Yaughan.both  of  Cam- 
bridge; by  Kev.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Moses  W.  Dillingham  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Ross; 
by  Kev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Justin  Hinds  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Thayer. — At  Kox- 
bury,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Frank  Uunnewell  to  Miss  Mary  Simrrons. — 
At  Charlestown,  by  Kev  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  Charles  II  Doane  to  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Stockman. — At  West  Cambridge,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Alfred  Stover  to  Miss 
Jane  Walker,  of  Birmingham.  Eng. — At  Chelsea,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Langworthy, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Rollins,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Ellen  Augusta  Lord. — At  Dorchester,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Thacher  to  Miss  Clara  Augusta  Austin. — At 
Quincy,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Lunt,  Mr. f  Andrew  Kuffnm,  of  Lynn,  to  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Congdon. — At  Lynn,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones  to  Miss  Sarah 
Hawkcs. — At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Chamberlain,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Chamberlain. — At  Marblehead,  by  Kuv.  Mr.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Stover  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Sinclair. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Svlvanus  F.  Morton,  69;  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Green,  64;  Mrs. 
Dolly  Bacon;  83;  Widow  Eliza  T.  Warren,  58;  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Batchelder.  25.— 
At  Charlestown,  Miss  Lucy  J.  Tinkham,  19.— At  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Ann  Maria 
Goodridge,  33.— At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  Aroline  Kimball,  24;  Mr.  John  Hall, 
54;  Mr.  James  Rideout.  69. — At  Waltham.  Mrs.  Adalinc  P.  Champney,  45. — 
At  Watertown,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Cole,  84.— At  Weymouth.  Widow  Lucy  Tarbell, 
62. — At  Weston.  Miss  Sarah  Woodward.  90.— At  Salem,  Michael  Shepard,  Esq., 
76.— At  Ncwburyport,  Mr.  Kufus  Grcenleaf,  57. — At  North  Fairhavcn,  Mr. 
Joshua  Morse,  62.— At  Oxford.  S.  Edward  Davis,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  37. — At  Fitchburg.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Pluinmer,  34. — At  East  Fairhaven, 
Mrs.  Sally,  wife  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Bly,  76.— At  South  Lancaster,  Mr.  Elisha 
Turner,  54. — At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Itachel  Wordell,  31. — At  Shrewsbury,  Mr. 
William  G.  Holt,  26.— At  Ashhurnham,  Capt.  Francis  Lane,  69.— At  Pitts- 
field,  Mr.  Luther  Banister.  37;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Bobbins,  37.— At  Kecne,  N.  II., 
Hon.  John  Wood,  78.— At  New  York,  Capt.  Charles  K.  Day,  33.— At  Franklin, 
Mrs.  Almira,  wife  of  Kev.  Dr.  I.  S.  Clarke,  54. 
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[Written  for  BalloiTs  Pictorial.] 
FALLING  DOWN. 

BY    ALVIS    H OS  ME ft. 

The  melancholy  days  have  come, 

The  leaves  are  falling  (Iowd, 
And  Nature'8  face,  of  late  so  gay, 

Is  darkened  by  a  frowu ; 
The  meads,  the  rills,  the  vales  and  hills, 

Have  put  their  sackcloth  on, 
And  there  in  deepest  grief  they  mourn, 

All  desolate  and  lone. 

So  Summer  died  in  peace  serene, 

Then  Autumn  came  to  reign, 
And  though  she  smiled  to  fields  and  woods, 

They  smiled  not  back  again  ; 
Then  frosts  with  sacrilegious  hand 

Ijiid  all  their  beauties  low; 
And  now  to  view  the  once  fair  land, 

With  thoughtful  steps  I  go. 

Ye  vales,  ye  hills,  how  sad  your  look. 

How  sudden  your  decay  ! 
And  thou,  my  gentle,  murmuring  brook, 

How  sad  thy  song  to-day! 
Aud  O  ye  woods,  majestic  woods! 

Where  now  your  sweet  refrains? 
0,  of  your  sweet,  deep  solitudes 

No  vestige  now  remains. 

Oft  afl  I  view  your  loneliness, 

My  heart  grows  lonely  too, 
And  think*  of  friends  whose  fond  caress 

Once  caused  soul-joys  to  flow; 
Of  all  that  band  of  other  years 

But  one  or  two  I  see! 
The  rest— back,  back  ye  bitter  tears — 

Are  lost  to  earth  and  me. 

Man!  take  thou  up  a  fallen  leaf; 

A  message  'tis  to  thee! 
Bead,  read  and  learn  thy  life  is  brief, 

There  learn  of  thy  decay  ; 
Thou'rt  falling  down,  that  fleshy  load 

Will  soon  be  hud  below; 
Yes,  man.  that  long  and  dreary  road 

Must  soon  be  thine  to  go. 

A  little  sleep  must  nature  take, 
But  spring  will  come  again, 

And  with  reviving  song  will  wake 
To  light  and  life  the  plain  ; 

So  man  must  sleep,  so  man  must  wake- 
Must  rifle  with  Him  to  reign, 

And  once  in  that  blest  paradise, 
We  shall  not  fall  again. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE   PAINTER'S  WIDOW. 

BY  ASXE  T.  WILBUR. 

There  was  a  pile  of  furniture  beside  the  threshold,  and  the 
town-crier  was,  in  a  loud  voice,  calling  for  purchasers.  A  few 
passers-by  stopped  ;  but  scarcely  had  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale,  than  they  went  on  their  way.  The  very 
beggars  passed  without  turning  on  them  a  covetous  glance.  The 
crier,  weary  of  his  vain  efforts,  ceased,  and,  shaking  his  head,  said 
to  a  little  man  in  spectacles  who  was  standing  beside  him  : 

"  You  will  not  pay  your  expenses,  Master  Caverdona  ;  I  am 
afraid  thero  is  no  one  in  Rome  so  poor  as  to  purchase  the  rags  of 
the  widow  of  Pelegrino.  All  there  is  here  will  not  bring  you 
three  ducats." 

"  And  the  wretch  owes  me  twelve  I"  exclaimed  the  little  old 
man,  striking  the  ground  with  his  cane.  "  Twelve  ducats,  Jacobo, 
as  sure  as  I  am  a  Christian  !  More,  perhaps  ;  for  I  had  confidence 
in  her  husband  ;  I  furnished  him  with  oils,  pencils  and  colors  with- 
out end.  Who  would  have  thought  he  would  have  died  without 
paying  me !  I  am  too  good,  too  confiding.  You  see  that  this 
unhappy  dauber  has  left  me,  by  way  of  security,  rags,  a  woman 
and  four  children.  I  can  sell  neither  the  woman  nor  the  children, 
and  the  rags,  you  say,  are  not  worth  three  ducats.  Ah  !  the  poor 
people  who  have  anything  of  their  own  are  very  unfortunate,  Ja- 
cobo;  everybody  cheats  them,  taxes  them,  pillages  them." 

The  town-crier  looked  behind  him. 

"  Don't  speak  so  loud,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  the  widow  is 
there  with  her  little  ones,  and  you  know  how  soft-hearted  she  is  ; 
she  would  take  what  you  say  for  a  reproach.  After  all,  Master  Cav- 
erdona, it  was  not  Pelegriuo's  fault  that  the  fever  carried  him  off." 

"  No,  but  it  was  Ids  fault  that  he  took  twelve  ducats'  worth  of 
merchandize  of  me." 

"  lie  would  have  paid  you  if  he  had  lived." 

"  I  believe  it." 

"  Of  what  do  you  complain,  then  !" 

"How  ? — of  what  do  I  complain  !"  exclaimed  the  exasperated 
old  man  ;  "  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  pay  his  debts.  That 
is  the  way  with  you  common  people.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
grave-digger  gave  a  quittance  of  all  obligations  to  those  whom  he 
buries.  Learn  that  one  should  not  borrow  when  one  may  die 
insolvent." 

The  crier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  honesty  of  the  poor  does  not  always  depend  upon  them- 
selves," said  he,  "it  depends  also  on  Providence.  They  can  pay  only 
with  their  labor;  aud  when  God  deprives  them  of  health,  he  is  re- 
sponsible, and  not  they.  Who  knows,  Master  Caverdona,  whether 
your  twelve  ducats  will  not  go  towards  purchasing  for  you  a  place 
in  paradise  V 


The  little  old  man  assumed  a  scandalized  air. 

"  Do  not  jest  on  sacred  things,  Jacobo,"  said  he  sharply  ;  "  and 
occupy  yourself  in  summoning  customers,  rather  than  in  making 
remarks." 

Jacobo  obeyed  with  a  smile,  while  Caverdona  approached  the 
movables  scattered  on  the  pavement,  to  estimate  anew  what  he  might 
receive  for  them.  Whether  the  poor  painter's  widow  had  heard 
nothing  of  what  had  been  said,  or  was  not  affected  by  it,  she  had 
not  changed  her  expression  or  attitude.  Seated  on  the  ground, 
not  far  from  the  threshold,  she  held  in  her  arms  two  children  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  who  were  playing  with  the  dishevelled  tresses 
of  her  hair,  a  third  was  rolling  at  her  feet,  and  the  last  singing  and 
weaving  a  few  blades  of  straw  attached  to  its  cradle. 

The  countenanco  of  the  widow  was  tranquil  ;  neither  tears  in 
her  eyes,  nor  sighs  on  her  lips  !  It  was  more  a  sorrowful  resigna- 
tion than  complaint,  and  more  dangerous  than  despair;  this 
gloomy  self-abandonment  which  makes  one  pass  through  life  as 
if  condemned  to  the  scaffold,  without  anxiety,  without  precaution, 
almost  coldly,  because  the  result  is  inevitable  and  sure.  Mean- 
while a  few  persons  had  collected  around  the  pitiful  furniture  of 
which  the  crier  had  announced  the  sale. 

Imitation  rules  the  world  of  men  as  attraction  that  of  things  ;  it 
is  the  only  law.  New  passers-by  succeeded,  and  stopped  because 
the  others  had  Stopped ;  w  here  there  was  no  one  a  little  while  ago, 
a  crowd  soon  gathered.  No  one  bought,  but  every  one  looked 
without  knowing  why.  Each  seemed  less  curious  at  what  he  saw 
than  at  what  excited  the  curiosity  of  others.  Two  gentlemen  who 
were  passing,  found  themselves  arrested  by  the  constantly  increas- 
ing throng. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  cider,  with  that  air  of  sullen 
hauteur  which  distinguishes  an  Englishman,  on  the  continent. 

"  If  it  was  in  our  good  city  of  Paris,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
other,  in  that  coquettish  and  familiar  tone  which  distinguishes  the 
French  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  "I  should  reply  to  you 
that  it  was  a  porter's  wife  beating  her  husband,  or  a  cat  with  its 
cars  cut  off." 

"  It  is  less  than  that,  Signor  Frenchman,"  smilingly  observed 
the  Jew  with  the  weasel  profile,  who  had  heard  the  two  gentlemen. 
"  What  is  it  then  I" 

"  The  poor  furniture  of  a  painter  who  died  a  few  days  since, 
which  Master  Caverdona  is  going  to  sell." 
"  Who  is  this  Master  Caverdona  V 

"  A  merchant,  my  gentlemen,  who  will  furnish  you  with  colors 
at  the  lowest  prices." 

"  Do  you  take  us  for  painters  ?"  interrupted  the  Englishman, 
with  a  peevish  air. 

"  In  fact,  the  Jew  is  too  familiar,"  added  the  Frenchman, 
lightly.  "  Learn,  sirrah,  that  you  speak  to  Lord  Pembroke  and 
to  M.  de  Vivonne." 

The  face  of  the  Jew  brightened. 

"  Lord  Pembroke  !"  said  he  ;  "  is  he  not  the  rich  amateur  in 
pictures  V 
"  Precisely." 

"  Ah !  my  lord,  how  apropos  is  our  encounter  !    I  have  in  my 
shop  the  works  of  all  the  Spanish  and  Italian  painters." 
The  Englishman  looked  at  him. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?" 
"  Israel." 

"  Ah,  ah,  I  have  indeed  heard  of  it.  It  is  said  that  you  arc  a 
crafty  fox,  who  buys  at  the  weight  of  copper  and  sells  again  at  the 
weight  of  gold  ;  no  matter.    Have  you  Poussius  V 

"  Three,  my  lord." 

"  Crcspis  ?" 

"  Several." 

"And  Dominichinos  ?" 
"  At  discretion." 
"  Your  address  *" 

The  Jew  gave  it  to  him.  While  Lord  Pembroke  was  writing 
it,  the  auction  re-commenced,  and  a  cradle  was  set  up  for  sale. 
No  price  was  offered  for  it ;  the  Frenchman  observed  it. 

"  Master  Caverdona  will  have  difficulty  in  recovering  his  debt," 
said  the  Jew. 

"  Is  it  much  ?" 

"  Twelve  ducats,  sir." 

"  And  has  the  widow  been  unable  to  raise  them  V 
"  Yes." 

"  Has  she  no  friends  ?" 

"  They  were  so  poor  I"  observed  Israel. 

"Twelve  ducats  !"  repeated  M.  de  Vivonne.  "Do  you  under- 
stand, my  lord,  how  people  can  live  when  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  such  a  step  as  this  for  twelve  ducats  ?" 

"  The  common  people  have  no  wants,"  observed  my  lord,  philo- 
sophically. 

"  They  are  very  fortunate  !  As  for  me,  I  spend  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  per  year  and  want  everything  !  I  am  obliged  to 
cut  down  my  trees,  sell  my  lands,  and  I  never  have  two  hundred 
louis  by  me." 

"Ah  !  who  can  live  now,  sir?  I  who  speak  to  you,  have  drawn 
on  my  income  in  advance  six  thousand  guineas." 

"  Nobility  is  not  independent,  my  lord  ;  it  must  keep  accounts 
like  a  plebeian  ;  it  is  humiliating  !  If  I  was  rich  I  would  throw  to 
this  unfortunate  woman  her  twelve  ducats ;  but  play  has  ruined  me." 

"  As  buying  pictures  has  me.  Would  you  believe  that  I  am  at 
this  moment  proposing  to  a  broker  in  Rotterdam,  fifty  thousand 
crowns  for  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  Poussin,  and  he  refuses  ?  I 
shall  be  forced  to  raise  it  to  eighty  thousand  and  perhaps  more." 

The  Jew  heard  all,  fully  resolved  to  profit  by  the  Englishman's 
taste  for  painting  ;  but  a  few  paces  off,  another  person  was  also 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  two  foreigners.  This  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  black,  and  who  was  remarkable  for 


nothing  but  the  vivacity  of  his  glance.  He  had  smiled  as  he 
heard  the  complaints  of  the  two  gentlemen  on  the  poverty  of  the 
nobility,  and  had  cast  upon  them  a  look  of  bitter  irony,  to  which 
they  had  paid  no  heed.  At  this  moment  the  crier  offered  for  sale 
a  smoky  picture. 

"  Has  he  pictures  also  %"  asked  Lord  Pembroke,  laughing. 

"  Some  sign  of  a  merchant  of  maccaroni  which  has  been  left 
with  the  painter,"  observed  M.  de  Vivonne. 

"  At  six  paoli !"  cried  the  seller. 

"  It  will  not  bring  them,"  said  Israel. 

There  was  silence. 

"  I  will  give  three  ducats,"  suddenly  said  the  man  dressed  in 
black. 

A  rumor  arose  in  the  crowd. 

"  Three  ducats  !"  repeated  the  astonished  Jew. 

"  Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  my  lord. 

"It  is  Master  Stella,  sir." 

"  The  painter  !" 

"  Yes,  and  one  of  our  finest  connoisseurs." 
"  Can  this  picture  have  any  merit  ?" 

"  It  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre,  perhaps,"  said  M.  de  Vivonne,  with  in- 
difference ;  "  who  knows  !    A  Caraccio  or  a  Titian." 
"  Belonging  to  a  mere  dauber  *" 

"  Why  not !  Has  not  a  Corrcgio  been  found  lately  serving  as  a 
sign  to  a  button-manufacturer  ?" 

"  Three  ducats  I"  resumed  the  criir ;  "  will  no  one  hid  more  ?" 
"  I  will  give  four  ducats  !"  cried  the  Jew. 
"  Eight  ducats  !"  resumed  Stella. 
"  Ten  ducats  I" 
"  Twelve  ducats  I" 

There  was  a  pause ;  Israel  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
picture  more  closely. 

"  It  is  useless  !"  hastily  interrupted  the  man  in  black  ;  "  I  will 
give  twenty  ducats  I" 

Until  then,  my  Lord  Pembroke  had  observed  all  without  speak- 
ing. He  at  last  advanced,  and,  with  that  tone  of  calm  and  cold 
superiority  which  fortune  gives,  said  briefly  : 

"  Fifty  ducats  !" 

The  painter  turned  towards  him. 

"  The  picture  is  not  worth  them,  ray  lord,"  observed  he. 

The  Englishman  looked  at  him  sidewise,  and  smiled  proudly. 

"  It  is  well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up;  "one 
has  not  a  collection  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
without  knowing  a  little  about  paintings.  You  doubtless  have 
your  reasons,  Master  Stella,  for  bidding  on  the  picture  V 

"  I  have,  my  lord." 

"  Well !  I  also  have  mine." 

And,  turning  towards  the  crier  : 

"A  hundred  ducats,"  said  he,  "and  let  that  end  the  matter!" 

The  crowd  seemed  to  wonder.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
Lord  Pembroke  ;  the  poor  widow,  overcome  with  joy,  thought 
herself  in  a  dream  ;  and  Master  Caverdona  wiped  his  spectacles, 
laughing.  The  crier,  after  having  asked  three  times  if  no  one 
would  offer  higher,  declared  that  the  picture  belonged  to  my  lord. 
Master  Stella  had  followed  all  with  his  eye  ;  he  let  the  English- 
man pay  the  hundred  ducats. 

"  You  did  not  expect  to  be  outbid,  master  ?"  said  the  latter 
looking  at  him  with  a  bantering  air. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  did  hope  so,"  replied  Stella. 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  I  had  heard  your  conversation  with  this  gentleman  ;  I  knew 
that,  too  poor  to  give  twelve  ducats  to  the  widow  of  Pelegrino, 
you  were  rich  enough  to  pay  eighty  thousand  pounds  for  a  Pous- 
sin ;  I  wished  to  profit  by  your  taste  to  make  you  relieve  a  misfor- 
tune ;  I  succeeded  in  persuading  you  to  a  good  action  by  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  good  bargain.  When  I  proposed  three  ducats, 
I  was  sure  you  would  offer  more." 

"  So  this  painting — " 

"  Is  not  worth  the  six  paoli  at  which  it  was  offered." 
M.  de  Vivonne  laughed. 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  Englishman  ;  "  if  that  were  so, 
Master  Stella  should  he  accountable  to  me — " 

"  For  the  hundred  ducats? — willingly.  In  case  my  lord  had 
not  bid  upon  this  picture,  I  should  have  purchased  it,  not  in  order 
to  possess  a  master-piece,  but  to  have  one  good  memory  the  more 
in  my  heart.  If  my  lord  regrets  that  he  has  been  surprised  into 
an  alms,  and  if  he  cannot  resolve  to  dispose  of  a  hundred  ducats 
in  favor  of  an  unfortunate  woman,  he  may  transfer  this  pleasure 
to  me." 

"Softly!"  exclaimed  Vivonne;  "if  he  relinquishes  it,  I  will 
take  it.  This  is  a  lesson,  is  it  not,  Master  Stella  ?  You  havo 
wished  to  prove  that  we  people  of  quality  have  the  caprice  of  art 
without  comprehending  it,  and  that,  prodigal  in  satisfying  our 
manias,  we  are  miserly  in  fulfilling  our  duties." 

"Alas  I  sir,"  said  Stella,  "it  is  not  only  you  that  arc  thus,  but 
all  men.  Our  tastes  often  become  vices.  We  do  not  love  master- 
pieces in  painting,  that  others  may  enjoy  them,  but  to  possess 
them  by  stealth,  to  heap  them  up  as  misers  do  their  treasures. 
Our  love  of  art  is  not,  as  it  should  he,  a  reflection  of  the  love  of 
humanity,  it  is  a  folly  which  flatters  us.  Painters  or  amateurs,  we 
prefer,  for  the  most  part,  a  smoky  picture  to  a  face  smiling  with 
happiness-  The  sons  of  Adam  are  selfish,  and  their  selfishness 
makes  them  cruel." 

"  You  preach  well,  master,"  said  M.  de  Vivonne,  with  slight 
constraint ;  "  thanks  for  the  homily ;  and  in  order  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  has  taken  effect,  take  this  for  your  protege." 

He  presented  to  the  painter  a  purse,  which  the  latter  received. 

"  And  I,  I  will  keep  the  picture,"  said  Lord  Pembroke,  seriously. 

"Do  better,  my  lord,"  said  Stella.  "Give  it  a  place  in  your 
collection.  Every  time  you  pass  it,  it  will  remind  you  of  a  family 
consoled  ;  this  remembrance  will  be  worth  more  than  a  Raphael." 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
It  is  stated  that  the  French  government  has  given  an  order  pro- 
hibiting any  further  transportations  to  Cayenne.  Captain  It. 

Burton,  so  celebrated  for  his  daring  visit  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  his  journey  to  Abyssinia,  is  also  about  to  start,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  British  Geographical  Society,  for  P2ast  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  penetrating  to  Lake  Unidmesi,  and,  if  possible,  to 

the  sources  of  the  Nile.  There  were  great  rejoicings  at  St. 

Louis,  recently,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  granting 

lands  to  the  La  Crosse  Railroad.  William  B.  Smith,  charged 

with  killing  his  own  son,  has  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  in 
the  first  degree  by  the  circuit  court  of  Tippah  county,  Miss.,  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  fifty  years  in  the  State  Prison.  Smith  is 
now  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  will,  according  to  the  "  higher 
law"  of  nature,  be  reprieved  by  death  before  the  expiration  of  fifty 

years.  There  is  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Northampton  county, 

Virginia,  comprised  entirely  of  ladies.    They  are  twenty-two  in 

number.  The  British  government  has  presented  a  gold  medal 

and  telescope  to  Captain  Lapham,  of  the  ship  Helen  R.  Cooper, 
and  a  gold  medal  to  Captain  Williams  of  the  ship  American  Con- 
gress, for  their  humane  efforts  in  rescuing  from  a  watery  grave  the 
crew  of  the  British  ship  Boomerang  ;  also  a  gold  medal  to  Captain 
Knowlcs  of  the  ship  Chariot  of  Fame,  for  like  conduct  in  the  case 
of  the  British  barque  Romulus.  The  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  are  now  causing  to  be  built  a  vessel  named  the 
Morning  Star,  to  aid  in  the  great  missionary  work,  especially 

among  the  missions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr.  J.  L.  L.  Bled- 

ehu,  of  New  Orleans,  has  succeeded  in  training  the  larger  species 
of  mosquitoes  known  in  New  Orleans  as  "  gallinippers,"  to  perform 
all  the  objects  hitherto  only  accomplished  by  the  leech  or  the  cup- 
per. A  dozen  of  these  insects  are  equal  to  six  leeches,  and  placed 
on  the  desired  spot,  will  at  once  commence  to  suck  blood  in  the 

same  way,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  the  older  institution.  The 

receipts  at  the  late  Connecticut  State  Fair  were  over  $10,000,  an 
amount  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  fair,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  expenses.  A  new  Methodist  church  was  re- 
cently dedicated  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  about 
$23,000,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture in  New  England.  The  Congregationalists  are  also  erect- 
ing a  new  church  there  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  Josiah  D.  Bangs, 

for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  connected  with  the  New  York  daily  and 
Sunday  press,  died  there  suddenly.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
scriptive writers  of  the  city  press.  The  late  English  papers 

state  that  seventy-fivo  paupers  from  the  village  of  Ennis,  in  Ire- 
land, have-been  embarked  for  Australia.  Some  of  the  crack 

oarsmen  of  New  York  have  challenged  the  Union  Club,  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  to  engage  in  another  encounter,  for  $2000  a  side. 
The  crew  is  considered  superior  to  that  which  was  lately  defeated 

on  Charles  River.  The  receipts  of  the  late  U.  S.  Agricultural 

Fair  at  Philadelphia  were  $33,555.  The  expenses,  the  Philadel- 
phia Gazette  says,  will  amount  to  $35,000  or  $40,000.  A  man 

in  Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  recently  undertook 
to  solder  up  a  leak  in  a  tin  can  containing  burning  fluid.  The 
flames  from  his  blow-pipe  ignited  the  fluid,  the  can  exploded,  and 
the  house  took  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Wise  man, 
that ! 


Tai.l  Men. — Byrne,  a  famous  Irish  giant,  who  died  in  London, 
some  years  since,  measured  eight  feet  two  inches.  Cornelius  Ma- 
grath,  who  died  in  the  year  1700,  measured  seven  feet  eight  inches. 
Edward  Malonc,  another  Irishman,  was  seven  feet  seven  inches, 
and  was  nearly  equal  in  stature  and  size  to  Daniel  Cardanus,  a 
Swedish  giant.  Dr.  Cheselden,  the  famous  anatomist,  speaks  of  a 
skeleton  discovered  in  a  Roman  camp  near  St.  Albans,  England, 
which  he  judged  to  have  been  eight  feet  four  inches.  Goliath  of 
Gath,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  was  eleven  feet  high, 
and  Maximinius,  the  emperor,  was  nine  feet : — tall  boys,  all  of 
them. 


Ouu  Ancestors. — The  immediate  ancestors  of  a  man  are  two 
— his  father  and  mother;  in  ttie  next  preceding  generation,  they 
are  four — his  grandparents;  in  the  next  they  are  eight,  and  so  on 
to  tho  seventh  ancestral  generation,  when  they  are  128 — to  the 
tenth,  when  they  are  1024 — and  to  the  twentieth,  when  they  are  up- 
wards of  a  million  !  Truly  it  must  be  humbiing  to  the  pride  of 
an  aristocrat  to  think  he  is  descended  from  such  a  mob. 


Cumons. — Spriggins  was  advised  by  JDr.  Jackson  to  take  wine 
and  bark  three  times  a  day.  So,  three  times  a  day,  punctually, 
after  swallowing  a  glass  of  madeira,  he  would  indulge  in  a  furious 
bow-wowing  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  terror  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors,   lie  was  then  doctored  for  hydrophobia,  and  is  all  right  now. 


Anchors. — The  cost  of  anchors  for  the  Britisli  navy  is  im- 
mense. To  supply  it  once  only  requires  more  than  500,000 
pounds  sterling.  Each  first-rate  anchor  employs  twenty  men  forty 
days ;  forty  per  cent,  of  the  metal  is  wasted  in  the  forging,  and  the 
cost  of  such  an  anchor  is  £400. 


A  drjlve  Deed. — A  lady  of  Piscataquis  county,  Maine,  Miss 
Philbrick,  lately  trailed  a  bear,  put  an  ounce  of  lead  into  his 
skull,  received  the  State  bounty  for  his  head,  has  a  nice  bearskin 
bed-quilt,  and  the  thanks  of  her  neighbors  for  the  exploit. 


War  Fever. — Since  the  war  in  the  East  all  Europe  is  affecting 
the  soldier.  Even  babies  have  been  in  arms,  and  ladies  to  "  bare  " 
arms. 

Definition. — Love  has  been  described  as  an  absorption  of  self 
in  an  idea  dearer  than  self. 


iHttiisili£  (Batterings. 

The  propagation  of  fish  by  artificial  means  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  Ohio. 

Rurick,  a  noted  Kentucky  race-horse,  only  three  years  old,  has 
been  sold  for  $5000. 

Madame  Alboni  left  England  for  Paris  in  October,  where  she  is 
engaged  in  the  Italian  Opera  House  for  two  seasons. 

The  Governors  of  Maine  and  Maryland  have  appointed  Nov.  20 
for  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

In  Errol,  N.  H.,  a  fine  child  of  Mr.  John  L.  Van  Buskirk  was 
drowned  lately  in  a  firkin  of  swill. 

Two  night  inspectors  at  Portland  have  seized  eight  cases  and 
50,000  cigars,  on  board  a  vessel  from  Cuba. 

Advices  from  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  of  the  20th  Septem- 
ber, state  that  mining  business  is  active,  and  yielding  largely. 

From  July  1  to  October  1,  1856,  there  were  06,867,235  feet  of 
lumber  surveyed  at  Bangor,  Me.  In  1855,  the  amount  was 
85,981,420  feet ;  in  1854,  72,271,388  feet. 

A  California  pamphlet  alleges,  upon  pretty  good  evidence,  that 
five  thousand  murders  have  been  committed  in  that  country  in 
six  years. 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  Dawley,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Bristol 
county,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Gardner,  one  of  the  board  of 
alien  commissioners  for  the  State. 

Of  the  thirty  American  doctors  who  served  in  the  Russian  army 
during  the  war,  it  is  said  about  one-third  died.  The  rest  have 
returned  without  exception. 

Mr.  George  Perley  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Merrill,  while  building  the 
county  road  from  Gray  to  Pownal,  removed  the  end  of  a  ledge, 
and  disturbed  and  killed  forty-two  milk  adders. 

Twenty  years  since,  St.  Louis  had  less  than  ten  thousand 
population,  and  now  it  amounts  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand. 

There  is  an  oak  tree  near  Raleigh,  N.  C,  which,  at  the  sun's 
meridian,  covers  with  a  shade  a  space  of  9000  feet.  It  would  af- 
ford shelter  for  4500  men. 

Intelligence  from  Nicaragua  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that 
affairs  are  assuming  a  more  favorable  aspect  as  regards  the  stabili- 
ty of  Gen.  Walker's  government. 

The  Secretary  of -the  Treasury  has  purchased,  for  the  sum  of 
$20,000,  a  site  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  new  custom  house, 
post-office  and  court  rooms,  authorized  to  be  erected  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

Mendiola,  the  old  guide  who  piloted  Gen.  Taylor  through  his 
campaign  into  Mexico  up  to  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  died  in 
Mercer  Valley,  Texas,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety  years. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  in  West  Union,  Va.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  in  it  seven  persons,  Mr. 
Dawson,  and  all  his  children,  five  in  number,  and  a  Miss  Lavenia 
Myers,  were  burnt  up. 

Mr.  Joseph  Littell,  a  well  known  member  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession, and  for  a  time  a  member  of  W.  B.  English's  company, 
died  in  New  York  recently,  of  consumption,  aged  35  years.  Mr. 
Littell  held  a  good  position  as  an  actor. 

The  oldest  "  meeting-house  "  on  this  continent  is  in  Hingham, 
Mass.  It  is  a  huge,  square  structure,  with  the  belfry  rising  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  roof.  Inside  are  the  old  square  pews,  which  bear 
a  look  of  similar  antiquity.  It  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  growth  of  Western  cities  is  marvellous.  Twenty-two  years 
ago,  Governor  Porter  concluded  the  Pottawatamie  treaty,  on  the 
site  of  Chicago,  and  now  it  is  a  city  of  eighty-five  thousand  popu- 
lation, with  at  least  one  hundred  railroad  trains  arriving  and  de- 
parting daily. 

In  olden  times  in  England  they  had  circular  fruit  walls ;  the 
walls  with  the  trees,  and  consequently  the  bed  of  earth  wherein 
they  were  planted  being  movable,  so  that  the  trees  might  be 
turned  to  the  sun,  or  removed  from  an  unfavorable  wind. 

Tho  Countess  of  Bra/iski,  a  Polish  lady  of  great  wealth,  was 
recently  at  Baden,  when  a  spark  from  a  gentleman's  cigar  fell  upon 
her  dress  which  took  fire.  The  flames  were  soon  stifled,  and  she 
received  no  injury,  but  thirty  thousand  francs  worth  of  lace  was 
effaced  from  the  earth. 

The  Paris  Crystal  Palace  appears  to  have  been  the  only  suc- 
cessful affair  of  the  kind.  The  company  have  realized  over 
9,000,000  francs,  and  the  government  has  purchased  the  building 
at  a  handsome  premium  over  its  cost ;  to  what  purpose  to  apply 
it  is  not  stated. 

The  Pacific  Sentinel  says  that  one  William  Boucle,  an  old 
resident  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  near  his  dwelling  three  young  plants 
of  green  tea,  from  seeds  found  last  spring  in  a  caddy  purchased  for 
consumption.  When  the  writer  in  the  Sentinel  saw  these  plants, 
they  looked  well,  and  were  about  a  foot  high  and  in  blossom. 

George  W.  Johnson,  one  of  the  largest  sugar  planters  on  the 
Mississippi,  below  New  Orleans,  who  died  recently,  has  left  an 
estate  valued  at  not  less  than  $700,000.  He  has  by  his  will  manu- 
mitted all  his  slaves,  209  in  number.  They  are  all  to  be  sent  to 
Liberia  in  four  years  from  his  death,  and  each  one  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  $50. 

At  the  present  time,  all  Europe  is  preparing  for  war.  France 
and  England  are  in  readiness  for  action  at  the  shortest  notice. 
Russia  is  strengthening  all  her  military  posts,  Spain  is  vibrating 
between  anarchy  and  despotism,  Naples  and  other  Italian  States 
are  in  a  belligerent  attitude,  Prussia  and  Austria  arc  increasing 
their  fleets  and  adding  to  their  fortresses,  and  Swden  is  arming 
herself  against  Russia. 

The  Firemen's  Triennial  Parade  at  New  York,  on  the  13th  ult., 
was  the  greatest  demonstration  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in  that 
city.  Besides  the  115  companies  belonging  to  that  city,  and  tho 
various  associations  connected  with  the  department,  there  were 
other  companies  from  Buffalo,  Binghampton,  Brooklyn,  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  Easton,  Pa.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Thirty-two  bands  furnished  the  music. 

The  bridal  arrangements,  the  magnificent  trousseau  of  the  bride, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land, at  Berlin,  attract  so  much  attention  that  hundreds  are  actually 
going  from  London  to  witness  them.  There  are  six  rooms  filled 
with  silks,  satins,  velvets,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  embroideries  in 
gold  and  silver,  bonnets,  gloves,  linen,  diamonds  and  jewelry, shawls, 
mantles,  and  toilet  requirements  of  every  description  and  color. 

The  Newport  Mercury  records  the  death  of  a  venerable  printer, 
a  compositor  in  that  office,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Barber,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  76,  who  had  been  employed  in  that  office  for  the 
uninterrupted  series  of  sixty-five  years,  a  period  of  time  perhaps 
unparalleled  heretofore.  He  never  wore  glasses  of  any  kind  ;  had 
never  been  five  miles  from  home,  had  never  seen  a  railroad  or 
locomotive,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  a  steamboat  was  tho  exterior 
seen  from  the  office  window. 


-foreign  Stems. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  government  intends  to  remove  tho 
sequestration  laid  on  the  property  of  Queen  Maria  Christina. 

The  Moniteur  des  Cornices  announces  that  a  German  chemist 
has  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  crystallized  sugar  from  birch 
wood. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred  on  Prince  Paul  Esterhazv, 
who  represented  Austria  in  the  coronation,  the  Order  of  St.  An- 
drew in  diamonds,  which  is  the  highest  distinction  that  can  bo 
obtained  in  Russia. 

Mdlle.  Rachel's  health  is  gradually  improving,  but  a  change  of 
climate  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  her  complete  restora- 
tion, and  her  return  to  the  theatre  cannot,  it  is  stated,  be  counted 
upon  until  the  autumn  of  1857. 

Mr.  W.  Brett  has  renounced  the  project  of  laying  down  the  elec- 
tric cable  to  Algiers,  by  way  of  Cagliari  and  Bone.  He  is  going 
to  take  soundings  between  Marseilles  and  Algiers,  to  see  if  the 
great  submarine  valley  is  not  prolonged. 

Among  the  notabilities  at  the  Mozart  Festival,  held  at  Salzburg 
lately,  was  an  old  silver-haired  man,  called  Karl  Mozart,  son  of 
the  immortal  composer,  and  last  of  the  name.  He  was  the  great- 
est living  object  of  interest  present. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  to  whose  health  so  many  exaggerated 
and  even  ridiculous  reports  are  in  circulation,  is  not  seriously  un- 
well. There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  the  matter  with  him  but  some  fly- 
ing gout  pains,  for  which  he  went  to  be  cured  at  Plombieres,  and 
which  will  prevent  him  from  taking  so  much  horse  exercise  as  he 
has  been  accustomed  to. 


Sanbs  of  (Solb. 


....  Vice  stings  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  virtue  console  even 
in  our  pains. — Colton, 

....  More  evil  truths  are  discovered  by  the  corruption  of  the 
heart  than  by  the  penetration  of  the  mind. — Talleyrand. 

Every  person  complains  of  the  badness  of  his  memory, 
but  none  of  their  defective  judgment. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

Beauty,  devoid  of  grace,  is  a  mere  hook  without  the  bait. 
— Talleyrand. 

....  Nothing  hides  a  blemish  so  completely  as  a  cloth  of  gold. 
This  is  the  first  lesson  that  heirs  and  heiresses  commonly  learn. — 
Hare. 

....  Thou  oughtest  to  be  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in  keeping 
thy  promises ;  and  therefore  thou  shouldst  be  equally  cautious  in 
making  them. — Fuller. 

....  An  egotist  will  always  speak  of  himself,  cither  in  praiso 
or  in  censure ;  but  a  modest  man  ever  shuns  making  himself  the 
subject  of  his  conversation. — La  Bruyere. 

....  Friendship  requires  actions ;  love  requires  not  so  much 
proofs  as  expressions  of  love.  Love  demands  little  else  than  the 
power  to  feel  and  to  requite  love. — Jean  Paul. 

....  It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  do  everything ;  but  to 
undertake,  or  pretend  to  do,  what  you  are  not  made  for,  is  not  only 
shameful,  but  extremely  troublesome  and  vexatious. — Plutarch. 

....  In  our  road  through  life,  we  may  happen  to  meet  with  a 
man  casting  a  stone  reverentially  to  enlarge  the  cairn  of  another, 
which  stone  he  has  carried  in  Ins  bosom  to  sling  against  that  very 
other's  head. — Landor. 


Joker's  Bubgct. 

Marriage  is  designated  a  "bridal"  state,  as  it  puts  a  curb  upon 
most  people. 

Too  fearful  to  contemplate. — There  is  a  work  advertised,  called 
"  Every  Man  a  Lawyer."    What  a  state  of  society ! 

Dr.  Johnson  compared  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  an  action-at- 
law  to  two  men  ducking  their  heads  in  a  bucket,  and  daring  each 
other  to  remain  longest  under  water. 

Teacher — How  many  kinds  of  axes  are  there  ?  Boy — Broad  axe, 
narrow  axe,  post  axe,  axe  of  the  legislature,  axing  price,  and  axe 
of  the  Apostles.    Teacher — Good  !  go  to  the  head  of  your  class. 

On  the  failure  of  two  bankers  in  Ireland,  named  Gonne  and 
Going,  some  wag  perpetrated  the  following : 

u  Going  and  Gonne  aro  now  both  one, 
For  Gonne  is  Going,  and  Going  is  Gonne!" 

"  Miss  Brown,  I  have  been  to  learn  how  to  tell  fortunes,"  said  a 
young  fellow  to  a  brisk  brunette;  "just  give  me  your  hand,  if  you 
please."  "  La !  Mr.  White,  how  sudden  you  are !  Well,  go  ask 
pa." 

A  female  in  the  Utica  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  lady  of  enlarged 
ideas.  She  talks  of  becoming  the  empress  of  the  world  and  using 
the  next  rainbow  for  a  waist-ribbon.  Only  tho  bump  of  ambition 
extra  developed. 

A  kiss  on  the  forehead  denotes  respect  and  admiration  ;  on  the 
cheek,  friendship ;  on  the  eyelids,  tender  sentiment ;  on  tho  lips, 
love.  The  young  men  of  our  acquaintance  have  not  much  "  re- 
spect "  for  young  ladies. 


THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  tlie  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, 
it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  i  t  emphatically  a  paper  for  tub  million  , 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  tho  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  otTering  the  entire  sheet,  which  isofniE  mammoth 
SIZE, for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalh  <1 
corps  of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  In  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial*" 
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MACDONOUGFTS  VICTORY  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

The  engraving  below,  from  a  design  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill, 
represents  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the  American  arms 
during  the  second  war  with  GreatBritain — the  engagement  between 
the  American  and  British  squadrons  on  Lake  Champlain — in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  by  Commodore  Macdonough,  while 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  land  the  American  General  Macomb  de- 
feated the  troops  under  Sir  George  Provost,  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  with  great  slaughter.  The  forces  of  the  British  were 
largely  superior  to  ours.  Previous  to  the  11th  September,  1814, 
the  British  general  had  been  strengthening  his  works  at  Plattsburg, 
and  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  British  squadron  to  undertake 
the  annihilation  of  the  American  fleet  and  army.  The  British 
fleet  consisted  of  the  following  vessels  :  frigate  Confiance, 39  guns; 
brig  Linnet,  1G;  sloops  Chub  and  Finch,  11  guns  each;  and  13 
gun-bonts  and  row-galleys,  mounting  in  all  9f>  guns,  and  carrying 
1050  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Downie.  They  made 
their  appearance  round  Cumlicrland  Head,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th,  and  immediately  engaged  the  American  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Macdonough,  then  moored  in  Plattsburg  Bay,  consisting 
of  the  ship  Saratoga,  the  brig  Eagle,  the  schooner  Ticonderoga, 
the  sloop  Preble,  and  10  gunboats,  mounting  altogether  86  guns, 


and  manned  by  820  men.  The  first  gun  from  the  Confiance  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  action,  and  Sir  George  Provost,  who  was 
posted  on  one  side  of  the  river  Saranac,  instantly  opened  his  fire 
on  the  American  works  opposite.  Heavy  firing  at  this  point  con- 
tinued during  the  day,  and  frequent  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
to  ford  the  river.  At  a  bridge  about  a  mile  above,  a  detachment 
of  American  regulars  repulsed  a  division  of  the  enemy,  and  an 
effort  on  his  part  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  in  the  town, 
was  effectually  checked  by  the  American  riflemen  under  Captain 
Grosvenor.  But  the  most  desperate  fighting  occurred  at  a  ford 
about  three  miles  from  the  works,  where  a  portion  of  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  crossing.  There  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  here,  and 
numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  But  the  result  of  the  naval  battle  de- 
cided the  action  on  land,  and  completely  frustrated  the  plans  of 
the  British  general.  After  getting  round  Cumberland  Head,  Cap- 
tain Downie  anchored  his  fleet  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
line  formed  by  Commodore  Macdonough,  placing  the  Confiance 
frigate  in  opposition  to  the  Saratoga,  the  Linnet  to  the  Eagle, 
Captain  Henley;  one  of  his  sloops  and  all  bis  galleys  to  the 
schooner  Ticonderoga,  lieutenant-commanding  Cassin,  and  the 
sloop  Preble,  his  other  sloop  alternately  assailing  the  Saratoga  and 
the  Eagle.    The  latter  vessel  was  so  situated,  shortly  after  the 


commencement  o(  the  action,  that  her  guns  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  Captain  Henley  cut  her  cable  and  placed  her  between 
the  Commodore's  ship  and  the  Ticonderoga,  from  which  position, 
though  she  exposed  the  Saratoga  to  a  galling  fire,  she  annoyed  the 
enemy's  squadron  with  much  effect.  Some  minutes  after  10 
o'clock,  the  starboard  guns  of  the  Saratoga  being  dismounted  or 
unmanageable,  Commodore  Macdonough  brought  her  larboard 
batteries  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  frigate  with  such  effect,  that  the 
Confiance  almost  immediately  struck,  with  105  round  shot  in  her 
hull,  her  captain  and  49  men  killed,  and  60  wounded.  The  Sara- 
toga suffered  badly,  but  not  in  proportion,  though  she  mounted  13 
guns  less  than  her  adversary.  On  the  contrary,  the  enemy's  brig 
surrendered  to  her  15  minutes  after  the  Confiance  had  struck  her 
flag.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Henley,  in  the  Eagle,  had  cap- 
tured one  of  the  enemy's  sloops,  and  the  remaining  British  vessel 
surrendered  to  the  Ticonderoga  after  being  terribly  cut  up.  The 
principal  vessels  of  the  British  fleet  being  now  captured,  and  three 
of  their  row  galleys  sunk,  the  remaining  ten  escaped  from  the  bay 
in  a  shattered  condition.  The  total  loss  of  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough's  squadron  amounted  to  52  men  killed  and  58  wounded. 
The  enemy  lost  84  men  killed,  110  wounded,  and  856  prisoners, 
the  latter  outnumbering  their  victors. 
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BALLOU  S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bnllou's  Pictorial.] 

MABEL,  THE  RECTOR'S  WARD: 

—OK, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

BT  MAJOR  BKN:  rEIU.ET  POORE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  VII.— [continued.] 

Another  week  thus  passed  away,  and  on  the  Saturday  which 
closed  it,  the  main  body  of  troops  arrived,  and  encamped  or  biv- 
ouacked in  the  long  ropewalks  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  The 
people  greeted  them  with  hearty  cheers,  and  sent  large  supplies  of 
fresh  meat,  with  newly-baked  bread,  to  the  different  companies, 
putting  every  one  in  the  best  of  humor,  from  the  drummer  boys  to 
Colonel  Arnold  himself.  That  officer  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Davenport's  Tavern  ;  and  when  Herbert  called  to  report  that  all  the 
men  were  in  camp  or  bivouac  and  provided  for,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  features  of  the  commander.  But  he  could  find 
nothing  about  him  to  enlist  his  feelings,  as  Washington's  com- 
manding presence  had  at  first  sight.  Colonel  Arnold,  while  pro- 
fessing an  ardent  devotion  to  democratic  principles,  imitated  the 
extravagant  follies  of  monarchical  service,  end  demeaned  himself 
with  an  insolent  hauteur  that  would  have  been  envied  by  many  a 
haughty  officer  of  the  "  King's  Own."  Although  in  the  flower  of 
manhood,  his  florid  countenance  already  bore  the  premature  fur- 
rows of  dissipation,  and  budding  carbuncles  gleamed  on  his  aqui- 
line nose.  A  bland  look,  glazed  with  a  constant  smile,  appeared 
to  struggle  for  mastery  over  the  natural  workings  of  a  compressed 
mouth,  around  which  the  nervous  workings  of  ambition,  sensuali- 
ty and  daring  were  unmistakably  stamped.  The  thick,  heavy  lids 
of  his  eyes  drooped  With  languor,  as  if  to  shield  them  from  obser- 
vation ;  nor  did  ho  ever  gaze  frankly  into  the  face  of  the  person 
w  ith  whom  he  conversed.  lie  wore  the  continental  blue  and  buff, 
but  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were  heavily  embroidered  with  gold, 
while  his  linen  cambric  ruffles  were  of  the  most  delicate  texture. 

"Aha!  inv  young  quarter-master,"  ho  said,  when  he  turned  to 
address  Yancey.    "  We  find  everything  in  apple-pie  order." 

"  Captain  Wilder  and  his  company  havo  been  very  active," 
modestly  replied  Herbert. 

"  Yes — ves !  So  is  my  watch  active,  but  without  winding  it  up, 
not  a  minute  will  its  hands  advance.  As  the  key  of  Wilder  and 
his  men,  do  me  the  honor  to  taste  a  glass  of  wine." 

The  glasses  were  filled,  but  ere  they  were  raised,  in  walked 
Major  Morgan,  the  commander  of  the  Rifles. 

"  Well  arrived!"  exclaimed  Arnold.  "  I  was  just  drinking  a 
complimentary  health  to  your  young  subaltern  here,  who  has  done 
us  such  good  service." 

"  Old  Virginia,  colonel,  is  always  up  to  time,"  laughingly  re- 
sponded Morgan,  advancing  toward  the  sideboard  and  filling  his 
glass.  A  glorious  type  of  the  American  rifleman  was  he,  from 
nature's  most  athletic  and  well-developed  moulds.  Generous  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  chivalrous  as  a  knight-hospitaller,  and  fond 
of  humor  as  a  French  cadet,  he  was  prodigal  to  improvidence,  in- 
stant in  resentment,  and  bitter  in  his  animosities.  Every  one 
loved  Dan  Morgan,  save  his  enemies,  and  they  had  good  reason 
to  hate  as  well  as  to  fear  him  ;  for  when  he  once  outlawed  any  one 
from  his  heart,  language  could  not  convey  any  sense  of  the  inten- 
sity of  his  scorn,  or  of  the  depth  of  his  loathing. 

"  Gentlemen,  your  good  healths,"  ceremoniously  pledged  Colo- 
nel Arnold.  The  glasses  were  emptied,  and  he  continued  :  "  Now 
I  wish  to  see  you  about  invitations  which  I  have  received  to  attend 
church  to-morrow.    Of  course,  I  am  anxious  to  go." 

"  You,  colonel  ?"  asked  Morgan,  as  if  somewhat  incredulous. 

"  Yes.  Not  that  I  eare  a  piu  for  their  preaching,  but  because  if 
wo  go,  the  faithful  will  send  lots  of  fresh  provisions  on  board  the 
fleet.    Not  a  bad  dodgo,  eh  ?" 

"  As  you  please,  colonel,"  bluntly  replied  Morgan.  "  But  the 
Rifles  arc  Virginians,  and  Virginians  are  Christians ;  so  we  can  go 
where  there  is  the  smallest  hope  of  provender." 

"  Good,  major, — good !  Why,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
conversion,  and  you  can  hear  Parson  Parsons,  who  must  be  double- 
refined  in  his  faith.  Fancy  a  Captain  Captains,  or  a  Major 
Majors !" 

"I  shall  be  proud  to  attend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons's  command," 
replied  Morgan,  whose  honest  heart  abhorred  deceit,  and  who  did 
not  fancy  speculating  on  the  well-known  principles  of  the  Newbury 
people. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Colonel  Arnold,  "  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
hear  some  old  Tory  here,  who  continues,  on  (lit,  to  pray  loyally  for 
the  king,  and  takes  a  pretty  girl  to  church  to  keep  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  quiet.    It  must  be  rare  sport." 

"  I  fear,  colonel,"  remarked  Herbert,  in  a  hurried  tone  and  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  "  that  you  will  be  disappointed,  for  the  Episcopal 
church  is  closed." 

"  Closed  is  it  ?  Faith,  I  will  have  to  go  to  the  parsonage,  then. 
Will  you  talk  to  the  domine  while  I  make  love  to  the  maiden  I" 

Ere  Herbert  Yancey  could  reply  (and  it  was,  perhaps,  well  that 
such  was  the  case),  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  dozen  or  more  men 
entered,  two  by  two.  Ranging  themselves  along  ouo  side  of  the 
room,  ouo  of  them  advanced,  saying : 

"  Colonel  Arnold,  permit  me  to  introduce  myself  to  you  as  Har- 
ry Folansbee,  chairman  of  the  vigilance  committee  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  which  committee  you  also  see  before  you." 

"  Gentlemen  and  Mr.  Folansbee,"  said  Colonel  Arnold,  with  a 
low  bow,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Will  you  toko  a  glass  of 
wine  ?" 


"  Thanks,"  replied  Folansbee,  "  but  we  have  called  upon  busi- 
ness which  may  not  be  of  an  agreeable  nature.  Can  we  bo  hon- 
ored with  an  interview  with  you  !" 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen.  We  are  but  provincial  troops,  and  now 
that  we  have  thrown  off  the  king's  authority,  it  is  our  duty  to  obey 
the  people.    What  is  your  pleasure?" 

"  We  would  prefer,  colonel,  that  the  interview  should  be 
private." 

"Ah  !  bnt  these  gentlemen  arc  my  advisers.  One  my  right 
hand  warrior,  the  other  my  less  experienced  but  equally  zealous 
quarter-master.    I  have  no  secrets  from  them." 

"  We  should  prefer,  colonel,  your  private  ear." 

"  Do  not  think  that  I  intend  remaining,"  said  Morgan  ;  "a  nod 
is  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.  Good-morning.  Come, 
Yancey." 

"  Let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morning.  Good-day,"  remarked 
Colonel  Arnold,  as  he  bowed  them  to  the  door.  Then  advancing 
towards  the  committee,  he  asked,  in  rather  a  pompous  tone : 
"  Your  business,  gents  ?" 

"  Flints  and  ramrods  I"  said  Major  Morgan,  as  they  went  down 
stairs  ;  "  those  fellows  look  as  solemn  as  a  coroner's  jury,  and  Ar- 
nold will  find  it  hard  work  to  manage  them,  if  they  have  any  un- 
reasonable request  to  make  of  him.  1  have  no  idea  that  he  will 
grant  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  he  is  fond  of  snubbing  these 
citizens." 

Herbert  made  some  brief  reply,  and  when  they  arrived  in  the 
street,  he  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  left  Major  Morgan. 

"A  gallant  young  fellow  !"  muttered  the  major,  as  he  watched 
Yancey's  retreating  form  ;  "  but  ho  acts  strangely.  Never  mind, 
though  ;  he's  no  hypocrite,  and  that's  more  than  I  can  say  of  our 
commander-in-chief.  Holloa!  Here  comes  the  delegation  down 
stairs,  looking  black  as  night  at  that.  Wonder  what  they  wanted  ? 
None  of  ray  business,  though."  By  this  time,  the  soliloquizer  had 
lighted  a  clay  pipe,  and  sitting  down,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
luxury  of  smoking  it. 

Ere  he  had  given  many  whiffs,  down  came  Colonel  Arnold,  his 
face  flushed  with  anger. 

"  Where's  Yancey  .'"  he  asked. 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Major  Morgan.  "  Ho  walked  off  just 
now." 

"  Do  you  know  Yancey  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

"  Not  much.    But  1  used  to  know  his  father  when  I  was  a  wag- 
oner, and  I  think  the  son  is  a  chip  o'  the  old  block." 
"  No  Tory  blood  ?" 

"  Tory  blood  ? — not  a  drop.  What  makes  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" 

"Never  mind  now,  major;  I  may  inform  you  to-morrow." 

Arnold  returned  up  stairs,  and  Morgan,  as  he  purled  forth  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  said  to  himself:  "Tory  blood  indeed  !  It  is  not 
the  Virginians,  above  all  the  Virginia  riflemen,  who  have  Ton- 
blood  in  their  veins,  Mr.  Peacock." 

Herbert  Yancey,  on  leaving  the  tavern,  repaired  at  once  to  the 
parsonage,  where  he  found  Mabel  awaiting  him,  and  they  were 
soon  earnestly  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  The  young 
soldier,  animated  by  her  presence,  described  to  her  his  southern 
home  and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  mountains  near  it,  and 
often  when  he  turned  to  look  on  his  auditor,  he  saw  her  star-like 
eyes  glisteuiug  with  the  lustre  of  the  self-same  feeling  that  suffused 
his  own.  Those  who  know  not  love  may  assert  that  hours  are  of 
equal  length,  but  to  fond  hearts  the  movement  of  time  is  as  irre- 
gular as  the  beating  of  the  pulse.  A  week  of  ordinary  life,  if 
counted  by  hopes,  fears  and  fancies,  is  an  age ;  and  when  Herbert 
rose  at  ten  o'clock  to  say  "  good-night,"  ho  knew  Mabel  better, 
and  she  saw  deeper  into  his  heart,  than  many  who  hold  familiar 
intercourse  for  years. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MAN  PROPOSES,  BIT  WOMAN  DISPOSES. 

"There  are  moments  in  Bib —though  alas  for  their  fleetaewi! — 

As  brilliant  with  all  that  existence  eudcars, 
As  if  we  had  drained  the  whole  essence  of  eweetness 

That  nature  intended  should  last  us  for  years. 
They  pass — and  the  soul,  as  it  swells  with  emotion, 

Believes  that  sonic  seraph  hath  hallowed  the  clime; 
For  never  w  ere  pearls  from  the  bosom  of  ocean 

So  precious  and  dear  as  those  moments  of  time.7* 

Sindat  morning;  but  what  a  difference  since  the  last  "day  of 
rest,"  when  almost  every  animate  object  was  at  rest.  Now,  the 
rattle  of  the  drum  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fifo  echoed  the  church 
bells,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  curious  gazers  at  the  various 
companies,  as  they  marched  to  church.  There  were  the  Virginia 
riflemen,  in  whose  haughty,  determined  look,  and  picturesque 
hunting  shirts,  was  an  air  of  careless  strength  and  success, — the 
continental  infantry,  already  in  a  good  stale  of  discipline, — the 
volunteer  companies,  w  ith  their  handsome  uniforms,  exchanging, 
as  they  marched  past  each  other,  glances  of  friendly  yet  critical 
scrutiny,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  latent  and  gallant 
ambition.  These  were  the  men  who  were  to  win  the  liberty  of 
their  native  land,  and  to  become  immortal  upon  the  brightest  pages 
of  her  glorious  record.  Like  the  chivalric  Bayard,  they  were  sans 
peur  and  sans  rcproche. 

The  riflemen  marched  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons's  church,  and 
Herbert  Yurcey  accompanied  them,  not  caring  to  swell  the  starl'of 
Colonel  Arnold,  who  went  to  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
His  own  chaplain  preached  there,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring,  who 
made  such  a  favorable  impression  that  when  the  war  was  over, 
years  afterwards,  he  was  invited  to  become  its  pastor 

Mr.  Parsons  selected  as  his  text :  "  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  were 
a  people  who  jeoparded  themselves  unto  death,  in  the  high  places 
of  the  field."  There  was  a  wide  difference  between  his  denuncia- 
tions of  England  and  his  appeals  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  compared  with  the  discourse  of  Parson  Gwynno  the  Sab- 


bath previous,  but  Herbert  paid  little  attention  to  it.  His  thoughts 
were  with  Mabel,  and  he  was  anything  but  pleased  when,  after 
services,  Major  Morgan  accepted  an  invitation  for  his  officers  to 
dine  with  a  party  of  citizens.  After  dinner,  which  was  prolonged 
by  tho  usual  toasts,  there  was  an  evening  dress  parade,  60  that  it 
was  sunset  ere  Herbert  Yancey  could  leave.  Need  it  be  chronicled 
that,  af.cr  exchanging  his  uniform  for  plain  clothes,  he  hastened 
to  the  parsonage.  Madame  Ordway  was  alone  in  tho  parlor,  and 
informed  Herbert  that  ho  would  probably  find  Mabel  in  tho  garden 
summer-house. 

Hastily  traversing  the  walks,  Herbert  found  the  object  of  hi* 
search  in  a  rustic  bower,  over  which  rich  masses  of  luxuriant 
woodbine  intertwined  in  one  magnificent  tissue,  through  which 
pierced  the  rays  of  a  full  moon.  Never  had  he  thought  Mabel  so 
lovely  as  when  she  rose  from  her  scat  and  welcomed  him  within 
the  leafy  portals. 

"  Mabel." 

"  Herbert." 

Not  another  word  was  exchanged,  and  silently  they  sat  down 
side  by  side,  enjoying  that  true  repose  of  feeling — that  certainty 
that  we  are  understood  without  the  effort  of  words — which  is  the 
intoxication  of  intercourse.  True,  they  had  not  known  each  other 
but  a  few  days,  yet  each  of  their  hearts  had  been  well  prepared  by 
virtuous  education,  by  loneliness,  by  previous  absence  of  all  ardent 
emotions,  to  become  immediately  possessed  with  that  powerful 
spirit  which  "  never  loves  but  one,"  and  each  willingly  yielded  to 
its  rapture.  Loro  such  as  this,  when  the  dew  of  innocence  yet 
sparkles  freshly  from  the  virgin  blossoms  of  the  soul,  is  happiness 
indeed.  We  may  be  pleased  with  fame,  proud  of  rank,  overjoyed 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  elated  by  the  possession  of  power, 
but  we  are  never  blessed  until  we  know  that  we  are  beloved,  nor 
ever,  in  after  life,  do  the  delights  of  "  first  love  "  return. 

Thus  far,  Herbert  never  "  told  his  love."  Nothing  had  he  said, 
for  the  heart,  when  full,  does  not  easily  find  words  to  express  its 
emotions  ;  there  had  been  no  interchange  of  vows,  for  vows  were 
not  needed,  and  now  they  sat  in  happy  silence — a  silence  which, 
like  the  banquet  of  a  fairy  dream,  was  lighted  by  constellation 
after  constellation  of  pleasant  thoughts,  which  shed  their  blessed 
radiance  far  into  tho  future.  Glorious  is  it,  in  after  life,  to  look 
back  upon  such  a  scene  as  this,  which  casts  its  halo  vista  from  tho 
spring  of  youth  to  the  deeper,  more  bitter  wBters  of  life. 

The  notes  of  tho  "  tattoo,"  as  drum  after  drum  struck  the  cur- 
few note,  aroused  Herbert  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  The  crisis  of 
his  fate  was  approaching  ;  love  and  happiness  were  to  be  staked 
upon  the  decision  of  the  coming  hour.  Wait — why,  the  word  was 
impossible.    He  was  to  leave  the  next  day. 

"  Mabel,"  ho  at  last  exclaimed,  with  an  effort,  "  we  leave  to- 
morrow." 

"  Is  it  certain  1"  she  replied  in  a  tremulous  tone,  and  looking  up 
into  Herbert's  face  with  one  of  those  glances  that  can  neither  be 
given  nor  interpreted  until  the  heart  is  illuminated  by  the  flame  of 
pure  affection. 

"  Too  certain.  Ah,  Mabel,  you  cunnot  imagine  how  I  hate  to 
lcavo — to  leave  Ncwburyport !"  stammered  the  young  officer,  who, 
brave  as  a  lion,  felt  powerless  and  cowardly. 

A  combined  expression  of  love  and  maidenly  delicacy  struggled 
for  the  mastery  on  Mabel's  countenance,  and  though  a  tender 
smile  gleamed  upon  her  lip,  her  vein-traced  eyelids  trembled  as 
they  drooped  over  her  luminous  orbs. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  replied,  "  you  will  find  it  even  more  agreeable 
at  Quebec.    Soldiers,  I  have  heard  it  said,  are  fond  of  change." 

"  Change  I"  exclaimed  Herbert.  "  Name  it  not.  Can  the 
flower  close  its  petals  to  the  kiss  of  the  golden  sunlight,  or  the 
lake  refuse  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  overhanging  moon  ?  Can  the 
green  bough  turn  aside  its  leaflets  from  the  rain  drops  for  which 
the  noontide  sun  makes  it  pant  ?  or  can  the  silvery  beach-sand  but 
yield  to  the  impress  of  the  ocean  wave  ?  Does  the  sun  change,  or 
does  time  halt  in  its  career?  Ah,  do  not  attach  that  word  change 
to  man — at  least,  to  me  !" 

As  he  spoke,  Mabel  raised  her  eyes,  but  drooping  with  the 
weight  of  tenderness,  they  soon  sank  again  beneath  their  long  silk- 
en lashes,  which  threw  a  shade  upon  her  blushing  check.  Yet  the 
young  lover  s  heart  took  courage  from  the  look  that  gleamed  upon 
him  with  momentary  radiance,  and  tho  burning  enthusiasm  within 
his  breast  found  voice : 

"  Mabel — dearest  Mabel,  need  I  tell  you  that  you  are  the  idol  of 
my  soul,  my  matchless  divinity.  Day  after  day  have  I  basked  in 
tho  sunlight  of  your  smiles,  and  at  night  the  very  stars  to  me  look 
dim,  for  my  adoration  of  them  has  been  transferred  to  your  angelic 
form.  Pure  and  good  emotions  hitherto  unknown  have  welled 
forth  in  my  soul,  realizing  all  that  poetry  has  dreamed  and  that 
love  has  deified.  Mabel — fairest,  gentlest,  dearest  Mabel  I  That 
glorious  name  is  the  magic  spell  of  my  life ;  can  it  be  my  own  t 
Can  I  regard  you,  dearest  one,  as  my  pledged  bride — as  iny  be- 
trothed ?  Light  of  my  heart,  life  of  my  existence,  will  you  be 
mine  !" 

Mabel  shuddered,  as  if  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  tears  of  which 
she  was  consciousless  stoic  down  her  beautiful  face.  Leauing  for- 
ward, she  joined  her  hands  convulsively  together,  and  seemed  to 
hold  her  breath  that  she  might  drink  in  every  sound  of  his  voice. 
She  made  no  reply,  for  her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance. 
Neither  did  she  resist  when  Herbert  clasped  her  iu  his  arras,  im- 
printing upon  her  stainless  brow,  her  downcast  eyes,  her  pure  and 
roseate  mouth,  vehement  and  long-lingering  kisses. 

"  Mabel — dearest  Mabel,  speak  I  Tell  mo  that  you  love  mo. 
Say  that  I  may  look  upon  you  as  my  plighted  bride." 

"  Herbert,"  she  replied,  in  tones  which  refreshed  his  heart,  as 
cool  water  in  an  oasis  refreshes  the  desert  pilgrim, — "  Herbert,  my 
heart  is  yours !" 

Joyous  words — a  rainbow  of  promise,  which  brought  joy  into 
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the  young  man's  heart,  where  the  music  of  hope  kept  merry  pace 
with  his  thoughts.  He  could  not  see  her  eyes,  for  they  were 
fringed  by  their  long  lashes,  but  he  could  feel  the  workings  of  her 
heart  playing  upon  her  lips  like  delirious  joy. 

There  they  sat,  his  arm  yet  lingering  about  her  waist,  and  she 
not  being  loth  to  havo  it  linger  there — each  "the  ocean  to  the  river 
of  [the  other's]  thoughts  "  There  he  told  her  of  his  home,  where 
the  storms  of  winter  aro  seldom  felt,  and  where — blessed  in  each 
other's  smiles — they  might  wander  all  day  long,  or  recline  by  the 
cool  spring,  listening  to  the  songs  of  joyous  birds.  There,  too,  his 
dear  mother  would  welcome  them ;  there  would  be  no  absences, 
and  the  cold  world  should  only  come  between  their  hearts  in  vis- 
ions of  light  and  of  love. 

Thus  built  Herbert  castles  in  the  air,  as  many  a  young  lover  has 
before  him,  and  tho  fair  creature  by  his  sido  listened  and  smiled, 
feeling  happier  than  sho  had  ever  felt  before.  Earth  was  then  to 
her  a  paradise,  nor  did  she  yearn  for  a  brighter  or  purer  heaven. 

The  well-known  voice  of  the  rector  awakened  them  from  their 
dream,  and  they  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  Dearest,"  said  Herbert,  "this  ring  was  my  father's,  and  was 
given  to  mo  by  my  mother  as  her  most  precious  treasure.  Can  I 
not  exchange  it  for  that  small  cross  which  you  wear?" 

In  a  second,  Mabel  detached  the  cross  from  her  neck. 

"  This,"  she  exclaimed,  "  is  all  the  link  between  myself  and  my 
parents — I  mean  my  own  parents.  It  was  on  my  neck  when  the 
good  rector  took  pity  on  tho  shipwrecked  infant ;  it  has  remained 
there  since,  and  it  is  now  all  that  I  have  to  give  you.  Take  it, 
and  now  farewell.  I  cannot  go  with  you  into  tho  parsonage,  and 
you  will  find  the  lower  gate  open.    Good-by  !" 

Again  did  Herbert  clasp  her  to  his  manly  breast,  and  then  they 
parted.  Tho  recording  angel  had  registered  their  impassioned 
vows  in  tho  book  of  life — ay,  and  a  human  witness  had  been  near 
by,  listening  to  every  word,  though  it  fell  like  a  clod  of  earth  upon 
his  coffined  hopes.  Little  dreamed  tho  young  lovers  that  Frank 
Ordway  had  been  near  enough  to  touch  them,  crouching  liko  a  lion 
in  the  foliage,  eager  to  spring  upon  Herbert  and  drink  his  heart- 
blood,  yet  restrained  by  a  deep,  hopeless  love  for  Mabel.  They 
parted  in  joy,  but  they  left  him  in  anguish. 

"  You  have  been  out  lato  to-night,"  said  the  rector,  as  Mabel 
approached  the  open  door  where  he  stood,  a  crimson  glow  flushing 
her  cheeks,  and  her  blue  eyes  radiant  with  joy.  Yet  she  did  not 
feel  tho  least  approhension  that  sho  had  done  anything  at  all  repre- 
hensible, for  tho  visits  of  Herbert  had  apparently  given  pleasure  to 
tho  rector.    So  looking  up  in  his  face  with  frankness,  sho  replied  : 

"  I  have  been  sitting  in  tho  summer-house  with  Mr.  Yancey." 

"  Como  into  my  study,  Mabel,"  said  ho,  in  a  kind  tono.  "  I 
wish  to  havo  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  you." 

Never  before  had  sho  thus  been  addressed  with  formality,  and  a 
nervous  apprehension  began  to  take  possession  of  her  whole  frame 
as  she  followed  hiin  into  the  study,  where  ho  motioned  her  to  a 
seat  beside  his  large  arm-chair. 

"  Mabel,"  said  tho  rector,  gazing  at  his  ward  with  a  look  of  anx- 
iety, "  I  fear  that  I  havo  dono  wrong — that  is,  I  havo  not  done 
right  in  sanctioning  indirectly  this  sudden  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Yancey." 

"O,  sir,  why?"  asked  Mabel,  imploringly. 

"  Becauso  I  do  not  know  him  well  enough,"  answered  the  rector. 

"  Not  know  him  well  enough  I"  exclaimed  Mabel.  "  Why,  sir, 
Is  he  not  the  son  of  your  own  friend  ?  Hid  ho  not  risk  his  life  to 
save  mine?" 

"Ah,  Mabel,"  said  tho  rector,  in  a  gravo  tono,  "why  this  inter- 
est in  one  who  is  almost  a  stranger — an  acquaintance  of  a  fort- 
night's standing  ?" 

A  shadow  appeared  to  pass  over  Mabel's  face  liko  a  cloud  which 
shades  a  lako  from  the  sun  for  an  instant ;  then  did  her  deep  blue 
eyes  appear  more  animated  than  before. 

"  You  have  nover  deceived  me,  Mabel ;  I  know  that  you  will 
not  deceive  me  now.  Do  you  think,  or  have  you  reason  to  beliove, 
that  Mr.  Yancey  loves  you  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mabel,  turning  so  pale  that  tho  tracery  of  her 
blue  veins  was  perceptible  through  her  alabaster  like  countenance, 
"  I  know  that  he  loves  mo,  for  he  has  confessed  his  attachment." 

"And  you,  Mabel?"  asked  the  rector,  in  a  tono  of  bitter 
anguish. 

"I  return  his  love,"  was  the  firm  response. 

"God  grant  that  you  may  recoive  it  !"  said  the  rector,  rising 
and  pacing  the  room.  "  Think  not,  my  dear  Mabel,  that  I  seek 
to  detract  from  your  happiness,  or  to  say  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  Mr.  Yancey.  His  father  was  a  high-minded,  honorable  man ; 
and  he,  by  rescuing  you  from  a  watery  grave,  has  strong  claims 
upon  our  gratitude.  Still,  my  dear  girl,  I  fear  that  I  may  rather 
have  encouraged  too  rapid  an  acquaintance,  and  hope  that,  for  my 
sako,  you  will  be  guarded  how  you  place  your  affections  in  tho 
hands  of  one  of  whom,  personally,  wo  know  but  little.  May  our 
heavenly  Father  watch  over  and  bless  you !  Good-night." 

Mabel's  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance,  and  as  sho  rose  to 
receivo  tho  pure  kiss  which  tho  rector  implanted  upon  her  fore- 
head, she  feared  that  perhaps  she  had  been  hasty  in  suffering  her 
feelings  to  be  enlisted.  But  no.  It  was  wronging  Herbert  Yan- 
cey to  doubt  him  for  an  instant,  and  mastering  her  emotions  for 
an  instant,  she  exclaimed,  "  Good-night  I"  then  hastened  up  stairs. 

After  she  bad  left  the  room,  the  rector,  taking  a  letter  from  his 
table,  scanned  it  with  great  care.  It  was  evidently  written  in  a 
disguised  hand,  and  read  thus  : 

"  Honored  Sxr, — Aro  you  aware  that  a  wolf  is  in  your  flock — 
that  a  heartless  libertine  is  seeking  to  do  you  a  wrong — that  the 
affections  of  your  ward  are  to  bo  trifled  with,  her  life  rendered 
miserable?  Beware!  Profit  by  this  admonition,  which  comes 
from  A  Friend." 

"And  yet,"  muttered  tho  lector  to  himself,  after  he  had  read 


this  missive  at  least  a  dozen  times,  vainly  endeavoring  to  detect 
some  familiar  feature  in  the  chirography, — "  and  yet  it  is  wrong 
even  to  attach  suspicion  to  a  fine  looking  young  fellow,  the  son, 
too,  of  an  old  friend.  He  saved  Mabel's  life ;  why  should  she  not 
love  him  ?    But  O,  if  he  should  deceive  her!" 

Many  were  the  doubts  that  crossed  the  rector's  mind,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  night  ere  he  extinguished  his  lamp  and  retired  to  rest. 
[to  he  continued.] 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONNET. 

BY    MART    CORBINKA  CLAIR. 

Tho  walling  wind  of  autumn,  pad  and  drear, 
Comes  to  my  cars  to-night;  all  day  the  sun 
Pours  down  intensely,  saffron,  sober  dun, 

Rich  scarlet  hues,  and  green  and  gold  appear. 

Nature  her  children  iu  bright  robes  of  cheer 
lias  clothed ;  so  soon  by  pale  death  to  be  won, 
Bo  soon  their  course,  all  regal,  will  be  run, 

And  trees  be  leafless,  leaves  be  dank  and  sere! 

Upon  thy  marble  face,  my  friend,  the  hue, 
The  hectic  flush  of  death,  I  plainly  see; 

I  weep,  thy  unwonted  lovoliuess  to  view, 

Knowing  that  death,  thus  gaily,  comes  to  thee; 

Winter  will  pass,  spring  will  earth's  robes  reuew — 
Thou  shalt  bo  clothed  with  immortality. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  WATER. 

The  extent  to  which  water  mingles  with  bodies  apparently  tho 
most  solid,  is  very  wonderful.  The  glittering  opal,  which  beauty 
wears  as  an  ornament,  is  only  flint  and  water.  Of  every  twelve 
hundred  tons  of  earth  which  a  landholder  has  in  his  estate,  four 
hundred  are  water.  The  snow-capped  summits  of  Snowdon  and 
Ben  Nevis  have  many  million  tons  of  water  in  a  solidified  form. 
In  every  plaster-of- Paris  statue  which  an  Italian  carries  through 
London  streets  for  sale,  thero  is  one  pound  of  water  to  every  four 
pounds  of  chalk. 

The  nir  we  breathe  contains  fivo  grains  of  water  to  each  cubic 
foot  of  its  bulk.  Tho  potatoes  and  tho  turnips  which  are  boiled 
for  our  dinner,  have,  in  their  raw  state,  the  one  soventy-five  per 
cent.,  the  other  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  If  a  man  weighing  ten 
stono  were  squeezed  flat  in  a  hydraulic  press,  seven  and  a  half 
stone  of  water  would  run  out,  and  only  two  and  a  half  of  dry  resi- 
due remain.  A  man  is,  chemically  speaking,  forty-live  pounds  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  diffused  through  five  and  a  half  pailsful  of 
water. 

In  plants  we  find  water  Jhus  mingling  no  less  wonderfully.  A 
sun  flower  evaporates  one  and  a  quarter  pints  of  water  a  day,  and 
a  cabbage  about  the  samo  quantity.  A  wheat-plant  exhales,  in  a 
hundred  and  seventy-two  days,  about  one  hundred  thousand  grains 
of  water.  An  aero  of  growing  wheat,  on  this  calculation,  draws 
and  passes  out  about  ten  tons  of  water  per  day.  The  sap  of  plants 
is  the  medium  through  which  this  mass  of  fluid  is  conveyed.  It 
forms  a  delicate  pump,  up  which  tho  watery  particles  run  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  swift  stream.  By  the  action  of  tho  sap,  various  pro- 
perties may  bo  communicated  to  tho  growing  plant.  Timber  in 
France  is,  for  instance,  dyed  by  various  colors  being  mixed  with 
water,  and  pourod  over  by  tho  root  of  the  tree.  Dahlias  are  also 
colored  by  a  similar  process. — New  (Meant  Delta. 


buried  treasures. 

The  Tibor  is  not  only  rich  in  historic  associations,  it  is  rich  in 
treasure.  An  English  company  has  actually  offered  to  turn  the 
current  of  the  stream  far  above  the  city  and  around  it,  provided 
the  government  would  give  them  what  they  might  discover  iu  its 
present  bed.  This  would  bo  attended  with  a  vast  expense,  but  it 
would  pay.  Treasures  of  art  from  age  to  age  have  found  their 
way  into  the  stream,  which  would  bring  in  the  market  a  perfect 
remuneration.  In  the  museum  of  St.  John  Lateran,  a  magnificent 
column  of  stone  is  lying,  which  was  taken  not  long  since  from  the 
Tibor,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  polished  to  display  its  beauty, 
and  no  one  can  see  it  without  wishing  to  havo  more  of  the  secrets 
of  this  river  revealed.  Statuary  more  perfect  and  perhaps  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  now  seen  in  Homo 
lies  embedded  iu  groups  beneath  the  stream.  Agostino  Chigi,  the 
famous  banker  at  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  once  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  jit  which  the  dishes  were 
all  precious  metals.  The  price  paid  for  three  fish  was  250  crowns. 
It  is  said  that  the  dishes  were  all  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  order  of 
the  rich  banker,  in  order  that  no  loss  illustrious  guest  might  ever 
use  them.  The  sacred  vessels  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
among  them  the  golden  candlestick,  are  reported  to  have  been  lost 
from  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  if  so,  are  still  lying  there.  The 
present  government  of  Rome  will  sutler  nothing  belonging  to  an- 
cient art  to  pass  from  her  territory,  nor  is  it  able  to  carry  on  such 
an  investigation  on  its  own  account. — Nac  York  Observer. 


BEAUTIFUL  PETS. 

The  Baltimoro  American  describes  in  enthusiastic  language  tho 
beauties  of  tho  beautiful  little  deer  which  were  brought  from  tho 
island  of  Java  by  the  United  States  frigate  Macedonian,  and  aro 
probably  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  United  States. 
They  aro  described  as  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  rabbit,  but 
resembling  the  American  deer  in  shape.  The  American  says  that 
"  the  limbs  aro  very  delicate,  and  the  hoof,  which  is  cloven,  is 
almost  transparent.  In  color  they  are  reddish  brown,  with  white 
breast  and  stomuch.  From  the  nose,  and  extending  back  to  tho 
cars,  is  a  tan  colored  stripe  on  each  side,  and  under  the  lower  jaw 
a  white  stripe,  forming  a  trident.  They  feed  like  cattle,  and  chew 
the  cud,  like  that  species  of  tho  animal  creation.  They  are  easily 
domesticated.  The  eye  is  large  and  projecting,  but  tho  ears  aro 
short  and  oblong.  They  aro  said  to  bo  very  swift,  and  their  ap- 
pearance would  indicate  it,  as  they  aro  formed  precisely  liko  tho 
red  deer  of  this  country." 


TUB  RAINING  TREE. 

Tho  island  of  Fierro  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Canarie  Group,  and 
it  has  received  its  name  on  account  of  its  iron  bound  soil,  through 
which  no  river  or  stream  flows.  It  has  also  but  very  few  wells, 
and  these  not  very  good.  But  the  great  Preserver  and  Sustainer 
of  all  remedies  this  inconvenience  in  a  way  so  extraordinary  that 
man  will  bo  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he  gives  in  this  an  unde- 
niable demonstration  of  his  wonderful  goodness.  In  the  midst  of 
the  island  there  grows  a  tree,  tho  leaves  of  which  are  long  and 
narrow,  and  continue  in  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer,  and 
the  branches  are  covered  with  a  cloud  which  is  never  dispelled, 
but  resolving  itself  into  a  moisture,  causes  to  fall  from  its  leaves  a 
clear  water,  and  cisterns  at  its  foot  to  receivo  it  are  never  empty. 


A  MAGICAL  MANGO. 

Everybody  has  hoard  of  the  Indian  juggler's  trick  of  producing 
a  young  mango  tree  from  a  seed  which  he  takes  from  his  bag,  and 
submits  to  your  examination.  The  seed  is  sound,  and  fit  for  plant- 
ing. The  juggler  collects  a  quantity  of  earth,  moistens  it  with 
water,  and,  taking  a  mango  stone  from  his  bag,  plants  it  in  the 
earth  he  has  prepared.  Overall,  be  places  a  moderate  sized  round 
basket,  upon  which  he  spreads  his  cloth  or  a  native  blanket.  After 
an  interval  of  discordant  music  and  incantation,  the  cloth  and  bas- 
ket are  removed,  the  muddy  seed  is  taken  from  the  earth,  and  you 
observe  that  long,  slender,  white  fibres,  forming  the  root,  have 
suddenly  shot  out.  Again  it  is  planted,  and  covered  as  before, 
and  the  music  becomes  more  discordant  and  the  incantation  moro 
furious.  At  length  the  charm  is  complete,  and  the  removal  of  tho 
basket  displays  a  young  and  tender  shoot,  with  two  opening  leaves 
at  its  summit.  Exclamations  of  surprise  from  tho  bystanders,  and 
satisfaction  from  the  band  of  jugglers,  complete  tho  second  act. 
Again  all  is  covered  up  anew,  and  the  car-splitting  music  goes  on. 
Suddenly  tho  coverings  nro  removed,  and,  to  the  amazement  and 
delight  of  all,  the  Erst  shoot  of  a  young  mango-trcc,  with  its  small 
light-colored  leaves,  makes  its  appearance. 

"  Seven  years  ago,"  says  a  correspondent  of  Chambers'  Jour- 
nal, "  I  was  the  spectator  of  such  a  scene  at  Madras,  where  I  had 
gone  on  sick  leave,  and  was  glad  of  any  amusement  to  relievo  the 
monotony  of  a  forced  confinement  to  the  house.  I  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  if  I  could  examine  this  tree  of  miraculous  growth, 
it  would  turn  out  a  very  simple  affair.  Acting  on  this  idea,  I  sud- 
denly seized  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the  clamor  of  the  jugglers,  bore  it 
off.  It  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  a  real  mango-shoot.  Thero 
was  tho  dirty  stone,  wet  and  discolored,  with  the  earth  clinging  to 
it.  From  its  lower  part,  the  white  fibres  of  the  recent  root  streamed 
out  with  a  most  natural  appearance,  whilst  from  tho  upper  side 
sprang  a  perfect  young  shoot,  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  with 
the  leaves  in  their  earliest  growth.  A  basin  of  water  solved  tho 
mystery,  for,  on  washing  the  stone,  I  found  it  old  and  dry,  and 
split  down  on  one  side.  From  its  cavity  I  took  out  a  small  bundle 
of  grass  roots,  one  end  of  which  was  tied  with  thread,  and  with- 
drew the  young  shoot  of  the  mango  from  the  top  of  tho  stone. 
Here  you  have  only  one  part  of  the  apparatus  of  deception-  It  is 
perfected  in  the  following  manner :  The  mango,  an  evergreen, 
grows  in  almost  every  large  garden  in  India.  A  confederate  first 
pulls  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  of  grass  which  are  white, 
long  and  fibrous,  and  resemble  the  first  growth  of  roots  from  tho 
mango-seed.  He  tics  them  up,  inserts  the  tie-end  in  the  cleft  stone, 
and  gives  them  secretly  with  the  cloth  to  his  chief,  who  plants  a 
mango-stone  with  the  roots.  The  moist  earth  in  which  it  is  buried 
removes  all  appearance  of  deception.  Again  the  confederate  is 
ready  with  his  progressive  slips  of  mango,  which,  at  every  removal 
of  the  basket,  he  contrives  to  place  within  reach  of  the  operator 
without  being  seen  ;  and  the  latter,  in  his  manipulations  whilst 
covering  up  the  basket  with  the  cloth,  slips  them  into  the  uppor 
part  of  the  slit  in  the  mango  stone.  The  same  process  may  bo 
continued  so  as  to  give  you  the  fruit  growing  in  its  various  stages, 
but  this  of  course  must  depend  on  tho  trick  being  performed  iu  tho 
fruit  season.  I  was  twenty-three  years  in  India,  and  never  met 
with  anybody  who  could  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  this  trick, 
though  "almost  all — not  all — felt  satisfied  that  it  was  a  trick." — 
Travels  in  India. 

 . — <  ►  • 

PICTURES. 

A  room  with  pictures  in  it  and  a  room  w  ithout  pictures  differ  by 
nearly  as  much  as  a  room  with  windows  and  a  room  without  win- 
dows. Nothing,  we  think,  is  more  melancholy,  particularly  to  a 
person  who  has  to  pass  much  time  in  his  room,  than  blank  walls 
and  nothing  on  thein  ;  for  pictures  are  loopholes  of  escape  to  tho 
soul,  leading  it  to  other  scenes  and  other  spheres.  It  is  such  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  a  person  engaged  in  writing,  or  even  reading, 
on  looking  up,  not  to  have  his  line  of  vision  chopped  square  off  by 
an  odious  white  wall,  but  to  find  his  soul  escaping,  as  it  were, 
through  the  frame  of  an  exquisite  picture,  to  other  beautiful,' and, 
perhaps,  Idyllic  scenes,  where  the  fancy  for  a  moment  may  revel, 
refreshed  and  delighted.  Is  it  winter  in  your  world  ? — perhaps  it 
is  summer  in  tho  picture  ;  what  a  charming  momentary  change 
and  contrast !  And  thus  pictures  are  consolers  of  loneliness  ;  they 
are  a  sweet  flattery  to  the  soul ;  they  arc  a  relief  to  the  jaded  mind ; 
they  are  windows  to  the  imprisoned  thought ;  they  are  books ;  they 
are  histories  and  sermons — which  we  can  read  without  the  trouble 
of  turning  over  the  leaves. — Ar.  II.  Patriot. 


THE  ROYAL  PALACE  AT  MADRID. 

If  the  head  that  sleeps  beneath  the  crown  is  uneasy,  It  is  not 
because  it  is  laid  upon  its  pillow  in  uncomfortable  lodgings. 
Crowned  heads  generally  look  out  for  the  best  quarters,  and  tho 
pretty  head  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  has  certainly  a  most  mag- 
nificent shelter.  The  engraving  on  page  325  gives  an  accurate  view 
of  her  superb  palace,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  or  rather,  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  undisputed  model  of  architectural  taste,  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  its  effect  is  most  striking  to  the  eye.  It  is 
situated  at  the  western  extremity  on  the  site  of  tho  original  Alca- 
zar, or  castle  of  the  Moors,  which  was  burned  down  on  Christmas 
eve,  1734.  Its  extent  is  enormous,  being  470  feet  each  way,  and 
towering,  a  perfect  mountain  of  masonry,  to  the  height  of  100 
feet.  The  rustic  base  is  of  granite,  and  the  window  work  is  of 
white  Colmcnar  stone,  which  glitters  in  the  sunlight  like  marble. 
The  architecture  is  a  combination  of  Ionic  and  Doric.  It  contains 
a  small  but  splendid  Corinthian  chapel,  a  library  of  nearly  100,000 
volumes,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  armories  in  the  world.  Our 
picture  is  drawn  from  the  most  favorable  point  of  view,  and  tho 
proportions  of  this  remarkable  edifice  have  been  faithfully  presented 
by  the  artist.  The  foreground  is  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
a  military  detachment  marching  into  the  courtyard  over  the 
lofty  bridge.  A  regiment  of  infantry  aro  passing  in,  and  behind 
them  comes  a  squadron  of  heavy  horse.  Some  of  tho  citizens  are 
grouped  together,  watching  tho  military  pageant.  Tho  royal 
troops  arc  not  regarded  with  particular  favor  just  at  present,  for 
they  havo  but  recently  shed  tho  blood  of  the  people  in  the  streets, 
and  proved  themselves  the  obedient  instruments  of  O'Donnell  in 
the  lato  suppression  of  popular  liberty.  Thero  are  several  other 
fine  buildings  in  Madrid,  such  as  the"  Chamber  of  Deputies,  tho 
Palace  of  tho  Councils,  tho  Post  Office,  the  Custom-llouse,  tho 
Palacio  do  Buenavista,  and  a  few  churches,  but  the  city,  with 
these  exceptions,  is  not  particularly  remarkable  for  beautiful,  nor 
has  it  any  ancient,  edifices.  The  recent  date  of  its  becoming  tho 
Spanish  capital  (under  tho  reign  of  Philip  II.),  fully  accounts  for 
this.  During  tho  sway  of  tho  Austrian  dynasty,  which  lusted 
about  a  century  and  a  half,  tho  only  important  buildings  erected 
were  convents,  and  these  were  far  from  being  ornamental  struc- 
tures. Yet  Madrid  has  very  much  to  interest  the  traveller,  as  it 
has  a  peculiar  and  unique  physiognomy  of  its  own.  And  this  in- 
terest in  the  capital  of  the  nation  may  be  somewhat  enhanced  when 
the  former  power  and  splendor  of  tho  Spanish  people  is  remem- 
bered, which  havo  been  waning  for  centuries.  The  present  critical 
condition  of  the  nation  seems  to  foretoken  a  still  greater  decay  of 
its  national  strength. 
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FCLSOM  ct  KOUK£K'S  BAG  MANUFACTORY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  views  of 
the  manufactory  and  ware-rooms  of  Messrs.  Folsom  & 
Bowker,  122  Commercial  Street,  in  this  city,  widely 
known  in  their  connection  with  the  manufacturing  by 
machinery  of  the  various  kinds  of  hags  now  so  generally 
and  extensively  used  in  putting  up  (lour,  grain,  hams, 
spices,  and  hundreds  of  other  commodities  in  daily  use. 
It  may  not  he  generally  known  that  machinery  is  made 
to  lend  its  powerful  aid  in  their  manufacture — that  by  its 
use  bags  arc  made  faster,  stronger  and  neater,  and  much 
more  uniform  in  size  and  finish  than  they  can  possibly 
be  by  hand,  and  that  formerly  thirty  or  forty  grain  bags 
unevenly  and  very  roughly  made  with  the  needle,  was 
considered  a  good  day's  work ;  while  now,  the  tewing 
machine,  with  its  never-tiring  arm,  urged  to  its  work  by 
the  ceaseless  power  of  steam,  and  fed  by  the  immense 
cutters  and  folders,  rests  nor  pauses  not  till  from  600  to 
800  are  made  in  the  same  time,  and  the  printing  presses 
finish  nearly  as  many  thousands.  It  is  no  wonder,  when 
we  consider  these  advantages  and  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  demand  for  the  article  for  many  years  past  (until 
now  it  is  almost  incredible),  that  these  gentlemen  should 
extend  their  means  to  meet  this  call ;  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  to  our  readers  their  modus  operandi, 
which  the  engravings  connected  with  this  article  will 
greatly  assist  us  in  doing.  The  first  engraving  gives 
a  view  of  the  Cutting  and  Sewing  Room.  In  this  depart- 
ment are  some  twenty  sewing  machiucs,  attended  by 
females,  who  are  now  seen  at  their  work  ;  here  each  bag 
is  cut  into  proper  dimensions,  folded  and  sewed,  or 
packed  on  long  shelves,  until  the  hungry  maw  of  the 
sewing  machine  shall  call  for  them.  The  third  engrav- 
ing is  the  same  room  viewed  from  the  opposite  end, 
where  the  bags  are  pressed  into  compact  bundles  for  transportation, 
and  the  same  being  delivered, — the  whole  forming  a  busy  and  ani- 
mated picture.  The  largest  engraving  displays  the  Printing  De- 
partment, where  three  presses  are  almost  constantly  employed.  The 
great  variety  of  purposes  for  which  the  bags  are  required,  and  the 
various  inscriptions  to  be  imprinted,  describing  what  they  are  to 
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such  an  extended  notice  of  this  business  as  we  could  wish ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  few  hasty  and  general  remarks. 
It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that,  (luring  the  late  high  price  of 
flour,  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes  were  forced,  in  the  absence 
of  larger  means,  to  purchase  the  article  by  the  bag.  This  extended 
over  nearly  every  portion  of  our  country ;  and  in  addition  to  the 


ker  Sewing  Machine  Company,  whose  extensive  manu- 
factory on  Washington  Street,  near  Waltham  Street,  is 
an  ornament  to  onr  city.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  pleas- 
ure to  us  to  record  individual  instances  of  success  which 
are  the  results  of  perseverance,  energy  and  tact ;  and 
the  firm  whose  name  heads  this  article  is  deserving  of 
more  than  this  passing  notice.  They  are  always  at 
their  posts,  ever  ready  to  make  a  bid  or  to  contract  for 
the  making  of  from  one  to  thousands  of  pieces  of  the 
goods  they  manufacture ;  and  having  all  the  advantages 
of  new  and  improved  machinery,  can  compete  with  any 
other  party  in  the  business  successfully,  while  their  deal- 
ings are  characterized  bv  honesty  and  fairness.  We 
were  happy  to  observe  that  their  employe's  were  many 
of  them  females,  some  of  whom  we  were  informed,  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  since  the  commencement 
of  its  business.  A  visit  to  their  pleasant  ware-rooms 
and  manufactory  would  amply  repay  any  who  make  it, 
whether  from  curiosity  or  on  business,  and  we  can  assure 
all  that  they  will  be  politely  attended  to  in  either  case. 

]>1KSSRS.  CHICKER1NGS'  GRAND  PIANOFORTE. 

The  highly  beautiful  and  tasteful  Enameled  Grand 
Pianoforte,  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  Boston,  by  Messrs. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  which  the  engraving  on  next  page 
represents,  was  made  by  the  Messrs.  Chickering  more 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  a  state  of  perfection 
their  art  had  arrived  in  this  country,  than  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  purchaser  for  so  costly  an  article. 
It  is  in  the  pure  style  of  modern  French  furniture,  and 
would  grace  any  of  the  most  recherche" salons  even  in  Paris. 
The  body  and  legs  of  the  instrument  are  made  of  the 
finest  white  inaple,  ami  the  whole  finished  with  a  degree 
of  art  unsurpassable  for  mechanical  excellence  and  delicacy  of  con- 
struction.   The  exquisite  carvings  upon  the  case  and  legs,  from 
drawings  made  by  the  principal  designer  of  the  manufactory,  at- 
tracted all  eyes  during  the  exhibition,  and  are  of  equal  merit  in  the 
conception  and  performance,  both  of  which  were  the  work  of  one 
individual.   No  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  process  can  be 
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contain,  rendering  this  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  fourth  picture, 
we  have  a  view  of  the  Counting  Room,  through  which  the  bags  are 
finally  despatched,  properly  put  up  according  to  the  distance  they 
are  to  be  transported,  and  where  samples  of  the  many  kinds  and 
styles  manufactured  are  constantly  on  view.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  an  article  like  this,  and  where  our  space  must  be  properly 
divided  to  suit  the  tastes  of  our  many  thousands  of  readers,  to  give 
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regular  call,  created  an  almost  inconceivable  demand  for  this  va- 
riety of  bags,  which  are  made  by  tens  of  thousands  at  this  establish- 
ment, the  proprietors  of  which  find  a  ready  market  in  New  England, 
at  the  same  time  shipping  largely  to  ths  South  and  West,  the  latter 
particularly.    It  is  curious  to  note  how  large  results  are  often  at- 
tained by  small  beginnings.    Mr.  Folsom  (the  senior  partner  and  | 
now  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  bags  in  this  city)  was,  some  four  or  | 
five  years  since,  engaged  in 
the  making  of  clothing,  in 

 which  he  employed  two  or 

three  sewing  machines. 
The  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  gentleman 
who  wished  to  have  a  few 
hundred  bags  made  in  an 
exceedingly  strong  and  su- 
perior manner.  This  per- 
son made  Mr.  Folsom  a 
proposition  to  sew  them 
with  his  machines.  After 
some  demurring  on  his 
part,  he  consented ;  and 
when  the  work  was  finish- 
ed, it  gave  such  good  satis- 
faction, a  contract  was  of- 
fered Mr.  Folsom  by  the 
gentleman,  was  accepted, 
and  from  using  two  or  three 
machines  in  tailoring,  the 
firm  now  use  upwards  of 
twenty,  as  we  have  shown, 
always  at  their  highest 
speed,  and  running  every 
working  hour.  We  niay 
as  well  mention,  in  this 
connection,  that  these  sew- 
ing machines  are  all  of  the 
patent  of  the  G  rover  &  Ba- 


aware  of  the  amonnt  of  work  and  the  extreme  care  necessary  in 
bringing  it  to  a  desirable  conclusion  in  the  enameling  and  gilding 
of  so  large  and  ponderous  a  body  as  this.  This  portion  of  the 
work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Strom  berg  &  Co.,  who  can  well  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  produce  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  finished  art 
in  this  department.  The  encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  this  elegant  article,  with  regard  to  its  outside  perfections  and 
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designs,  may  with  the  same  justice  be  lavished  upon  its  interior, 
which  is  equally  unexceptionable  in  all  the  requirements  of  a 
grand  piano,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Its  tone,  its  power 
and  its  sweetness  were  equally  the  theme  of  admiration  from  the 
admiring  crowds  that  constantly  surrounded  it,  and  had  it  been  en- 
tered with  the  other  superb  instruments  of  the  Chickerings  for  com- 
petition, it  would  doubtless  have  obtained  as  flattering  an  approval. 
When  we  look  back  some  fifteen  years,  and  refer  in  our  memory 
to  the  perfect  (as  it  was  then  called)  piano  of  the  elder  Mr.  Chick- 
ering  (of  kindly  memory),  and  then  cast  our  eyes  upon  this  mag- 
nificent evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the  art,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  that  the  motto  of  the  new  firm,  "Excelsior,"  is  not 


an  assumption,  but  a  reality,  which  is  still  more  strongly  shown  by 
the  recent  announcement  in  the  Transcript  of  an  award  of  one 
gold,  two  silver  and  two  bronze  medals  for  superiority  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  their  business.  Our  engraving  not  only  de- 
lineates the  superb  instrument  above  referred  to,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  exhibited  on  a  high  platform,  enabling  visitors  to 
see  it  to  advantage  from  all  points.  Grouped  in  various  parts  of 
the  picture  are  sketches  of  the  wares  of  other  exhibitors,  the  whole 
forming  an  agreeable  souvenir  of  the  great  Mechanics'  Fair,  one  of 
the  "  institutions  "  of  which  Boston  is  justly  proud.  We  have 
alluded  above  to  the  contrast  between  the  enameled  grand  piano 
under  notice  and  the  pianos  turned  out  a  few  years  since  from  the 


same  establishment,  as  representing  a  prodigious  improvement ; 
but  how  much  greater  the  contrast  between  this  work  of  art  and 
those  manufactured  forty  years  ago  !  We  should  like,  for  the  curi- 
osity of  the  thing,  to  see  this  Chiekering  piano  and  one  of  the  date 
of  which  we  speak  placed  in  juxtaposition.  It  would  speak  vol- 
umes. The  little  spindle-shanked  oddity,  with  its  few  jingling 
notes,  would  be  a  spectacle  of  fun.  What  an  amazing  advance  in 
mechanical  and  musical  science  has  taken  place  in  this  country  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  century  !  When  we  think  of  the  number  of  pianos 
made,  we  fancy  that  the  market  must  be  glutted,  and  yet,  to  our 
astonishment,  we  learn  that  the  principal  manufacturers,  with  all 
their  facilities,  cannot  meet  the  growing  demand. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'n  Pictorial.] 
FORT  NIAGARA. 

BT    JAMES    F.  PITTfl. 

[An  Accurate  sketch  of  this  locality  ll  presented  In  Vol.  X.,  No.  13,  of  Ballou'0 

'Pictorial.] 

Old  fortress!  still  thou  standest  sentinel, 

Where  swift  Niagara  meets  Ontario; 
Thy  massy  walls  seem  frowningly  to  tell 
Of  former  strife  and  foe. 

Thy  ministers  of  death,  the  cannons  black, 

I<o<»k  now  as  warlike  as  in  days  of  yore; 
When  hostile  columns  marched  to  the  attack. 
Along  Niagara's  shore, 

A  superstitious  air  doth  hang  around- 
Strange  scenes  thou'st  witnessed  in  departed  years; 
And  still  thy  wall  uprears. 

Thou  art  a  monument  of  former  age — 

A  rvlic  of  a  generation  past — 
A  place  of  former  war,  of  strife  and  rage, 
Where  peace  prevails  at  laat. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

NELLIE  KENT. 

BY  ESTtlEU  BERNE. 

Fuank  Latton  came  down  stairs,  whistling  a  popular  tunc — 
he  always  whistled  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  The  library 
door  half  opened,  and  his  father's  voice  said  : 

"  Frank,  my  boy,  come  in  hero  a  moment,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

Frank  went  in,  closed  the  door  after  him,  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
and  gazed  listlessly  at  the  tire.    He  wondered  what  was  coming. 

"  Are  you  never  going  to  get  married,  Frank  ?" 

There  it  was,  the  question  direct,  without  any  preliminaries. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  father,  I  have  entertained  the  idea  for 
some  time.    But  I  have  seen  nobody  that  suits  me  as  yet." 

"  I  have  two  in  my  mind  now,  Frank,  cither  of  whom  would 
make  you  a  splendid  wife." 

"Indeed — do  I  know  them,  father?" 

"  I  think  not.  They  are  the  nieces  of  your  mother's  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Moxcy.  They  have  both  come  here  to  live  with  her,  lately, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  I  should  call  them  very  beau- 
tiful girls." 

"  Well,  father,  supposing  that  I  should  see  fit  to  propose  to  cither 
of  these  young  ladies  and  should  be  rejected,  what  then  V 

"Pooh  !  no  danger  of  that — not  in  the  least,  Frank." 

Frank  passed  his  hand  over  his  curly  hair.  One  of  his  greatest 
and  by  no  means  unpardonable  weaknesses,  was  vanity. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Moxcy  will  try  to  marry  off  her  nieces,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  dependent  upon  her,"  said  Frank,  after  a  pause. 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  Frank.  Both  of  these  girls  will  have 
splendid  fortunes  when  they  como  of  age.  Mr.  Bernard  was  as 
rich  as  a  Jew,  and  left  all  his  money  to  he  divided  between  his 
two  children,  Julia  and  Lucy." 

Perhaps  the  old  lawyer  was  thinking  of  some  will  he  had  drawn 
up.  But  it  is  certain  that  Frank  winced  a  little  as  he  guessed  his 
father's  motive  for  mentioning  the  subject  to  him.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn't  like  cither  Miss  Julia  or  Miss 
Lucy  Bernard  in  spite  of  their  splendid  fortunes. 

******* 

"  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  beautiful  sisters," 
said  Alfred  Dale  to  his  friend  Frank  Layton,  as  they  met  a  few 
evenings  after  Frank's  conversation  with  his  father,  at  tho  house 
of  Mrs.  Moxcy. 

The  sisters  were  indeed  beautiful.  Frank,  as  he  chatted  merrily 
with  them,  hardly  knew  which  he  liked  best — Julia  with  her  black 
half  and  her  splendid  form,  or  tho  brown-haired  Lucy  with  her 
sweet  smile.  He  quite  forgot  that  he  had  almost  vowed  not  to 
like  either  of  them. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  Frank,"  whispered  Alfred,  as  they 
passed  close  to  each  other  in  the  dance. 

Frank  blushed  a  little — for  with  all  his  vanity  ho  had  not  for- 
gotten how  to  blush.  Suddenly  his  eyes  fell  upon  an  elfish-look- 
ing little  figure  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  little  face  was  shaded 
with  a  profusion  of  dark  brown  hair  combed  plainly  back,  and  the 
eyes  wandered  restlessly  over  the  room.  Frank  gazed  wondcr- 
ingly,  but  the  next  minute  was  entirely  engrossed  in  a  conversation 
with  Miss  Julia. 

(Mice  more,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  as  he  stood  near  Alfred 
Dale,  he  caught  sight  of  the  plain  little  figure. 

"  Here,  Dale,"  said  Frank,  whispering,  "don't  look  round  ab- 
ruptly now,  but  tell  me  if  you  can,  who  that  elfin  lady  is  in  tho 
opposite  corner." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  bore  me  with  your  elves.  You  know  I 
am  not  in  that  strain." 

"But  just  tell  me, — who  is  it?" 

But  Alfred  had  already  retreated,  and  was  half  way  across  the 
room. 

As  Frank  wended  his  way  homewards  that  night,  he  tried  to 
think  which  of  tho  two  sisters  had  pleased  him  most.  But  though 
he  examined  his  own  mind  carefully,  he  found  that  ho  admired 
them  both  equally. 

And  so  weeks  went  on,  and  Frank's  admiration  had  changed 
into  love.  At  least  he  acted  like  a  man  who  is  attacked  with  that 
disorder.  But  still  the  problem  remained  unsolved.  For  the  life 
of  him  he  could  not  tell  which  of  the  ladies  ho  liked  best.  Julia 
he  had  discovered  to  be  a  coquette,  but  that  only  fascinated  him 


more.  Then  Lucy  always  agreed  with  him  in  everything  he  said. 
And  every  one  knows  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  one's  opinions 
always  acceded  to. 

He  was  leaning  bark  in  his  chair,  hearing  tho  wind  blowing 
without,  and  thinking  how  comfortable  the  fire  was  on  a  cold  day. 
Then  he  began  to  whistle,  but  stopped  suddenly,  with  the  wise 
reflection  that  he  was  a  vain  fellow  ufter  all.  Even  if  he  proposed 
to  Miss  Bernard,  he  might  be  rejected.  But  then  as  a  good  son 
ho  would  run  the  risk,  and  besides  that,  ho  was  desperately  in  love 
— with  which,  Julia  or  Lucy  ?  IIo  certainly  didn't  know  which  to 
proposo  to. 

A  bright  idea  entered  Frank's  head.  He  would  draw  lots — that 
would  bo  just  the  thing.  And  byway  of  improving  this  bright 
idea,  he  selected  two  slips  of  paper,  and  was  proceeding  to  ar- 
rango  them  fastidiously,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  Alfred 
Dale  rushed  in  quite  unceremoniously.  Frank  wished  him  an 
hundred  miles  off.  The  fellow  always  camo  where  he  wasn't 
wanted. 

Instead  of  taking  tho  offered  scat,  Alfred  walked  excitedly  about 
the  room  without  speaking  u  word.  Frank  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment.    Ho  was  certainly  insane. 

"Frank,  how  I  wish  I  wasn't  poor." 

"  A  fine  expression  for  a  man  who  said  only  a  short  timo  ago 
he  was  glad  he  was  poor,  becauso  ho  wanted  to  work  his  way  up 
in  the  world." 

"  What  a  memory  you  have.  But  then,  you  know,  thcro  was 
no  Miss  Bernard  in  the  case." 

Frank  longed  to  ask  which  Miss  Bernard  was  in  the  case,  but 
hardly  dared  to. 

"  I  tell  you,  Layton,  I  was  never  more  sorry  for  anything  in  my 
life,  than  when  I  heard  that  girl  had  a  splendid  fortune." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  if  Julia  had  been  poor,  wo  should  have  been  on  an 
equality.  You  must  know,  Frank,  I  am  over  head  and  ear»  in 
love  with  her." 

Frank  set  his  teeth  together.  From  tho  instant  tho  name  of 
Julia  had  escaped  Dale's  lips,  Frank  was  quite  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  her  to  whom  he  should  have  decided  to  propose,  if  he 
had  drawn  lot.*. 

"Frank,  arc  you  going  to  strike  me?" 

"  No,  Dale, — you  are  a  good  fellow.  What  say  you  to  a  saunter 
down  the  street  ?" 

"  And  a  call  at  Mrs.  Monty's,"  added  Alfred. 

And  away  tho  two  young  men  went,  arm-in-arm,  Frank  in- 
wardly vowing  that  he  would  propose  to  Julia  that  very  day. 

Just  before  they  reached  Mrs.  Moxey's  residence,  a  graceful 
little  figure  ran  up  the  steps. 

"Who  is  she  I"  asked  Frank,  suddenly  interested, — "tho  very 
same  face  that  I  saw  some  weeks  ago  at  Mrs.  Moxey's." 

"  So  that  is  your  elfin  lady,  is  it  ?  I  heard  she  was  some  poor 
relative  of  Mrs.  Moxey's.  That  estimable  lady  seems  to  have  a 
countless  number  of  relations." 

"  Did  you  hear  her  name,  Dale  ?" 

"  The  elfin  lady's — yes,  I  think  it  was  Kent,  though  I  am  not 
quite  sure." 

Julia  looked  splendidly  on  this  particular  day,  and  Frank  be- 
came more  decided  than  ever.  He  was  consequently  quite  mortified 
when  ho  found  that  Alfred  entirely  engrossed  her  attention,  and 
that  very  little  was  bestowed  upon  himself.  He  seated  himself  by 
Lucy,  but  somehow  her  serenity  milled  him  to-day.  He  longed 
to  have  a  downright  quarrel  with  some  one. 

His  eye  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  elfin  lady,  as  he  had  chris- 
tened her, — and  ho  watched  her  as  she  glided  across  the  room,  and 
seated  herself  in  a  corner  with  her  work.  She  certainly  looked  as 
if  she  might  enjoy  a  quarrel,  and  Frank  had  half  a  mind  to  pro- 
voke one  some  way  or  another  with  this  unknown  lady.  But  then 
nobody  introduced  her  to  him,  and  therefore  he  had  no  opportunity. 

Julia  was  holding  a  very  animated  conversation  with  Alfred 
Dale  about  a  book  she  had  been  reading  lately.  There  was  a 
laughing  dispute  about  some  passage,  and  Julia  proposed  to  get 
the  book  to  show  who  was  right. 

"  Ah,  I  forget,"  said  she  ;  "  Nellie  will  do  just  at  well  as  the 
book.    Just  repeat  the  passage  for  us." 

The  elfin  lady  quietly  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  the  result  was 
that  Julia  was  declared  to  be  in  the  right.  Frank  thought  that 
the  [ioor  relative  was  of  some  use  after  all. 

Day  after  day  went  on.  Frank  had  not  proposed  yet  to  Julia, 
even  though  that  lady  had  exerted  all  her  powers  to  fascinate  him, 
and  treated  Alfred  with  coldness.  After  all,  Frank  was  not  cer- 
tain but  what  he  liked  the  serene  Lucy  better.  Besides  that,  Al- 
fred had  scarcely  spoken  to  him  lately,  and  had  acted  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  some  demon.  A  certain  old-fashioned  rule  came  into 
Frank's  head,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you."  Alfred  to  be  sure  was  miserably  jealous,  but  then  Frank 
would  be  magnanimous,  and  give  up  forever  tho  idea  of  aspiring 
to  Miss  Julia's  hand. 

This  momentous  sacrifico  once  concluded  upon,  Frank  put  on 
his  overcoat,  for  it  was  quite  a  chilly  day  in  spring,  and  prepared 
to  find  Alfred.  But  he  was  neither  to  be  seen  nt  his  office  nor  his 
home.  No  one  knew  where  he  had  gone.  Just  as  Frank  was  about 
to  give  him  up  in  despair,  he  saw  his  well-known  figure  in  a  cross 
street.    Hastening,  he  soon  caught  up  with  him. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  arc  you  ?" 

"  Well  enough,"  growled  Alfred,  evidently  not  much  pleased 
with  the  interruption. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 
"  Nowhere." 

"  A  very  indefinite  locality." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Alfred,  angrily,  "  it  is  none  of  your  business, 
to  speak  plainly." 


Frank's  good  humor  was  growing  wonderfully  less,  but  he  man- 
aged to  speak  bravely : 

"  Now  Dale,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  You  know  wc  have  been 
friends  since  we  were  boys,  and  I  should  like  us  two  always  to  bo 
friends.  Don't  you  remember  when  all  the  other  boys  in  school 
were  against  mo,  you  took  my  part  ?" 

"  What  is  the  use  of  recalling  thoso  old  stories  1"  And  Alfred 
turned  moodily  away. 

"  Because  I  never  want  to  forget  what  a  good,  generous  fellow 
you  are.  Why,  I  am  not  the  least  bit  in  love  now  with  Miss  Julia 
Bernard, — Miss  Lucy  is  more  to  my  taste." 

"  Why,  Frank,  I  thought  you  had  entirely  supplanted  me  with 
your  father's  money  and  your  good  looks.  I  nm  not  quite  sure 
you  haven't  now." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  not  so  vain  that  I  cannot  see  that  the 
lady  docs  not  earo  tho  least  for  me." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  hope  for  mo  yet.  And  I  don't  care 
if  I  nm  poor,  I  will  work  my  way  up  yet.  Frank,  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  so  to  you  ;  I  had  no  right  to  be  ungry  with  you." 

"  Never  mind  that.  Are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Moxey's  select 
party  this  evening?" 

"  Yes,  to  bo  sure.  I  didn't  think  though  of  going  a  little  whilo 
ago." 

Tho  young  man  parted  at  the  door  of  Alfred's  office,  Alfred 
looking  quite  pleased  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  Frank 
wended  his  way  homewards  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  martyrdom. 
There  were  no  longer  two  to  choose  between,  and  the  state  of  glo- 
rious uncertainty  he  had  been  in  for  the  last  three  mouths  was 
quite  done  away  with.  As  he  opened  the  front  door,  ho  met  his 
father  with  coat  and  hat  on  all  ready  for  going  out. 

"  Come  into  the  library  just  one  moment,  Frank." 

Frank  followed  his  father  a  little  reluctantly.  IIo  would  like 
to  have  been  excused. 

"  Ilavo  you  proposed  to  cither  of  those  young  ladies  yet?" 

"  No,"  said  Frank. 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to?" 

"  I  cannot  possibly  tell." 

"Cannot  tell,  when  yon  have  been  dilly-dallying  these  six 
months.  I  tell  you  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  you 
should  marry  one  of  them.  If  you  don't,  you  young  rascal,  I'll 
marry  one  myself,  and  leave  you  nothing  in  my  will." 

The  old  gentleman  paused  a  moment  to  tako  breath,  and  then 
went  on. 

"  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Moxey's — she  is  as  anxious  as  I  am  that 
you  should  marry  one  of  her  nieces.  Just  sec  what  you  subject 
me  to,  Frank.  Mrs.  Moxcy  actually  thinks  that  my  calls  on  your 
behalf,  arc  really  on  her  account,  Thcro  is  no  limit  to  the  vanity 
of  women." 

And  the  old  lawyer  departed,  leaving  his  son  to  rather  uncom- 
fortable reflections.  In  the  first  place,  Frank  disliked  tho  idea  of 
marrying  any  one  for  her  money.  As  much  as  he  admired  Lucy 
Bernard,  he  almost  resolved  to  forget  her,  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  said  he  married  her  for  her  wealth.  Then  there  was  the 
disobedience  to  his  father's  express  wishes — an  act  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  before.  However,  he  determined  that  that  evening 
should  decide  his  fate  one  way  or  another,  and  in  the  morning  he 
would  give  his  father  a  direct  answer. 

Mrs.  Moxey's  party  was  quite  a  brilliant  affair.  No  one  knew 
l>etter  how  to  get  up  a  party  than  the  widow.  And  her  two  beau- 
tiful nieces  were  quite  an  attraction.  Alfred  Dale  was  present,  of 
course,  and  Julia  and  he  were  exceedingly  good  friends.  Frank 
almost  envied  Alfred  his  happiness.  As  for  himself,  ho  took  a 
scat  by  Lucy  Bernard  with  tho  uncomfortable  feeling  that  his 
father's  eye  was  fixed  upon  him  watching  his  every  movement. 
IIo  became  quite  silent,  very  different  from  the  usually  agreeable 
Frank  Layton.  Lucy  Bernard,  after  rallying  him  a  little  on  his 
apparent  dulncss,  left  him  to  his  own  reflections.  He  watched  her 
conversing  gaily  with  some  gentlemen  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
After  all,  it  would  be  a  frightful  thing  to  marry  a  person  who 
would  never  differ  with  him  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  even 
if  that  person  were  rich  and  beautiful.  He  would  have  liked  a 
passionate  perron  better. 

Quietly  passing  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  he  went 
through  tho  door  that  led  out  on  the  piazza.  Something  dark  on 
the  floor  attracted  his  attention.  Stooping  down,  he  discovered  a 
bunch  of  violets,  which  from  the  fragrance  they  retained,  seemed 
to  have  been  freshly  gathered. 

In  an  exceedingly  sentimental  turn  of  mind,  he  stood  gazing  at 
tho  moon,  as  the  "queen  of  night"  suddenly  emerged  from  a  filmy 
cloud.  One  by  one  he  dropped  the  violets  over  the  railing  of  the 
piazza,  counting  a  year  with  each  one.  Twenty-four  violets  he 
had  dropped  into  the  darkness,  and  just  twenty-four  years  had  he 
lived.  Twenty- four  years  of  idleness  ;  but  from  that  night  forth, 
he  would  commence  to  work  out  his  own  fortune. 

"  Will  you  spare  mo  it  few  of  my  violets  ?" 

Tho  voice  quite  startled  him  ;  he  was  certain  no  one  had  passed 
through  the  door  since  he  himself  had.  Ho  looked  around  the 
piazza — a  black  object  was  just  observable  on  a  l>cnch  in  the  cor- 
ner. Then  the  figure  slowly  arose  and  camo  towards  Frank — 
there  was  no  mistaking  Miss  Nellie  Kent. 

"  Pardon  me  the  use  of  your  property — wcro  they  so  very  val- 
uable to  you  ?" 

"  Everything  is  valunble  that  wo  toil  for.  I  climbed  a  Mccp 
hill  for  those  violets  this  nfternoon." 

"  I'm  very  sorry;  I  did  not  know  they  belonged  to  any  one  In 
particular."  It  was  certainly  a  very  odd,  elfish  little  figure,  and  a 
very  pretty  face  that  the  moon  shone  upon.  "  Did  the  moon  at- 
tract you,  too,  Miss  Nellie  Kent?" 

"  No,  I  came  here  because  it  was  so  warm  and  so  tiresome  in 
there." 
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She  had  brushed  past  him,  and  reentered  the  lighted  rooms. 
With  the  remnant  of  the  violets  in  his  hand,  he  soon  followed,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  took  his  leave  of  Mrs.  Moxey.  Frank's 
dreaded  explanation  with  his  father  came  sooner  than  he  expected. 
As  he  opened  the  outer  door  that  night,  his  father  was  pacing  the 
hall,  his  facc.Jooking  pale  and  careworn. 

"Is  it  all  settled,  Frank?" 

"No,  father,"  was  Frank's  resolnte  answer. 

"  And  why  not?" 

"Becauso  I  find  I  have  no  stronger  feeling  than  admiration  for 
cither  Miss  Julia  or  Miss  Lucy  Bernard.  And  I  can  never  bring 
myself  to  marry  any  one  merely  for  her  money." 

"  Then,  Frank,  we  arc  ruined." 

"  How  so,  father  ?" 

"  If  you  will  have  the  circumstances,  you  must  know  that  I  in- 
vested all  my  property  in  a  speculation  and  failed.  That  is,  I 
have  lost  everything,  and  find  myself  as  poor  as  I  was  thirty-five 
years  ago.  I  did  hope  that  my  son  would  retrieve  my  fortune  by 
marrying  Miss  Bernard." 

"  He  will  do  better  than  that,  father — he  will  work  for  you." 

"  Work  !  I  believe  littlo  in  a  son  who  goes  contrary  to  what 
he  knows  are  my  express  wishes." 

"I  could  not  do  what  I  should  regret  all  my  life;  but  I  can  and 
I  will  work  hard." 

"  Nonsense,  you  never  worked  in  your  life." 

"  The  more  reason  that  I  should  now,  father." 

But  tho  olA  lawyer  was  already  slamming  the  door  after  him, 
muttering  to  himself,  "ruined,  ruined  entirely."  Frank  could 
hear  his  father  pacing  his  room  all  through  the  night.  Once  and 
awhile  tho  sound  ceased,  as  if  he  were  resting.  But  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  walking  re  commenced.  It  was  so  painful  for  Frank  to 
hear,  that  his  resolution  almost  wavered.  Once  or  twice  for  his 
father's  sake  he  almost  came  to  the  determination  to  marry  Miss 
Bernard  and  her  splendid  fortune.  But  then  he  could  not  lose  his 
own  self-respect,  which  lie  should  certainly  do,  if  he  married  with 
such  a  mercenary  object  in  view.  No,  ho  would  rather  work  night 
and  day. 

He  walked  out  early  in  tho  morning  before  his  father  was  up. 
The  cool,  fresh  air  was  quite  reviving,  and  more  for  the  sake  of 
forgetting  his  anxieties  than  anything  else,  he  climbed  a  hill  and 
saw  the  sun  rise  over  tho  water.  Coming  down,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  violets,  that  brought  back  to  his  remembrance 
one  scene  of  tho  previous  evening.  He  gathered  a  bunch  of  the 
fragrant  flowers,  determining  to  send  them  to  Miss  Nellie  Kent  in 
place  of  thoso  he  had  destroyod.  Consequently,  as  he  passed  Mrs. 
Moxcy's  house,  ho  left  them  at  tho  door,  and  then  went  home  to 
breakfast  and  an  angry  father. 

In  due  course  of  time,  the  misfortuno  of  Mr.  Layton,  senior, 
becamo  widely  known,  and  friends  fell  oft'  accordingly.  Mrs. 
Moxcy  grew  a  littlo  colder,  though  all  the  rest  of  tho  household 
remained  unchanged.  In  spito  of  the  freezing  reception  he  received 
from  that  respectable  lady,  Frank  still  was  a  constant  visitor;  for 
out  of  the  affair  of  the  violets  had  grown  quite  an  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Nellie  Kent.  In  fact,  tho  elfin  lady  occupied  his  thoughts 
much  of  the  time. 

The  marriage  of  Alfred  Dale  with  Julia  Bernard  was  quite  a 
settled  affair;  the  chief  regret  of  Alfred  being  that  Julia  was  not  as 
poor  as  himself.  Now,  it  is  a  strange  thing,  but  an  actual  fact, 
that  Frank  Layton  made  the  proposal  to  Miss  Nellie  Kent,  that  he 
had  thought  of  making  to  two  other  ladies  before  her.  And  he 
was  accepted  ;  and  more  than  that,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
be  married  at  the  same  time  as  his  friend,  Alfred  Dale.  After 
that,  Frank  was  to  commence  in  earnest  to  work  out  his  fortune. 

The  wedding-day  came  and  turned  out  like  a  great  many  others, 
to  bo  tho  best  day  .that  could-possibly  have  been  selected.  The 
brides  were  certainly  beautiful.  One  knew  not  which  to  admire 
most.  But  tho  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  party  returned  from 
church,  and  Nellie  stood  by  the  window  looking  out. 

"  Mrs.  Nellie  Kent  Layton — how  docs  that  title  sound  ?"  asked 
Frank. 

"  Not  quite  right,  Frank.    It  should  be  Mrs.  Nellie  Kent  Ber- 
nard Layton — though  everybody  use  to  call  me  Nellie  Kent." 
"  I  thought  that  was  your  name." 

"  No,  Bernard  was  my  father's  name.  But  I  never  told  you  of 
your  mistake,  Frank,  because  I  wanted  you  to  think  mo  poor." 

"  But  you  were  poor,  Nellie — at  least,  I  thought  it  was  Julia  and 
Lucy  who  were  rich." 

"  No,  they  have  each  of  them  only  a  little  property.  My  father 
was  very  rich,  and  left  mo  all  his  property."  Frank  stood  silently 
looking  out  of  the  window.  "Are  you  so  terribly  sorry  that  I  am 
rich  V  asked  Nellie,  timidly. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Frank,  drawing  her  towards  him.  "But 
I  was  thinking  that  I  should  still  adhere  to  my  plans  for  working, 
so  as  not  to  bo  dependent  upon  my  wife.  Besides  that,  Nellie,  you 
know  that  'everything  is  valuable  that  we  toil  for.'" 


WHALING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  Yankee  skipper  is  at  present  in  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  two  rifles  of  a  very  peculiar  character  made  by  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  the  eminent  mechanical  engineer.  They  are  each  forty 
pounds  weight,  and  arc  intended  to  shoot  whales  that  cannot  be 
approached  and  killed  in  the  ordinary  method.  The  barrel  is  only 
thirty  inches  long,  rifled  polygonally  to  describe  one  turn  in  length. 
Tho  projectile  is  a  shell  of  three  pounds  weight,  six  inches  long, 
fired  from  the  shoulder  with  2  1-2  drachms  of  powder,  and  having 
a  charge  inside  of  four  ounces.  The  skipper  states  that  he  killed 
three  whales  last  season  out  of  forty  fired  at  with  a  bomb,  in  the 
shape  of  an  arrow  twenty  inches  long,  and  having  India  rubber 
wings  to  guide  its  flight.  The  rest  spouted  blood,  but  got  away, 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  bomb  detracting  from  its  destructiveness. 
They  are  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  weigh  two  hundred  tons. 
The  ship  and  crew  arc  now  waiting  at  Cork  until  the  rifles  and 
shells  arc  completed. — London  Times. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WEENONA. 

BY    WALTER  EVEItETT. 

Hail,  thou  bright,  majestic  river! 

Sporting  with  the  summer  gale; 
Where  the  sunshine  arrows  quiver, 

In  the  peaceful,  smiling  vale! 
Here  once  dwelt  an  Indian  maiden — 

Fair  Weenona!  blithe  and  free; 
And  her  step  was  like  a  sunbeam 

Dancing  o'er  the  playful  sea! 

Young  and  handsome  was  Weenona, 

Ligbi  and  graceful  as  a  fawn ; 
And  her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses — 

Like  the  crimson  blush  of  morn ! 
Like  the  dew-stars'  brilliant  sparkle, 

From  their  jewelled  realms  of  light, 
Were  her  eyes;— her  silken  tresses, 

As  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

One  there  was — a  dark-eyed  warrior, 

l'roud  and  noble,  and  a  king! 
He  had  sccu  the  queenly  maiden, 

Heard  the  young  Weenona  sing. 
One  bright  evening  she  sat  musing, 

Near  her  wigwam,  by  the  stream  ; 
Bright  the  star-beams  shone  above  her — 

Lovely  was  Weenona's  dream. 

Suddenly  there  stood  before  her, 
One  she  loved— a  warrior  bold : 
"Fair  Weenona,  has  Abaukee 

Dared  to  you  his  love  unfold?" 
"  Ay,  he  has,1'  the  maiden  answered, 
"Ha!  the  villain!"  and  he  frowned; 
Darkly  as  the  storm-cloud's  threatening, 
Ere  the  rain-drops  pierce  the  ground. 

Clearly  shone  the  moon  above  them, 

Near  them  rocked  their  light  canoe; 
"  Let  us  fly  !*'  Weenona  whispered — ■ 

"  Ited  Bird,  I  will  follow  you!" 
Like  an  arrow  from  its  quiver,  • 

Swift  they  sped  a-down  the  stream ; 
Ah.  they  saw  not  their  pursuers, 

Nor  the  tomahawk's  pale  gleam ! 

O'er  the  cataract's  mad  waters, 

Through  the  white  and  seething  foam, 
They  were  wafted  safely  onward, 

To  their  far-off  forest-home. 
There  they  lived  and  loved  together, 

In  their  wigwam — happy  twain! 
And  Weenona's  song  of  gladness 

Echoed  through  the  hills  again! 

In  the  "Valley  of  Wyoming, 

Years  agone,  one  lovely  night, 
Languished  gentle,  young  Wenona, 

And  her  spirit  took  its  flight! 
Soon  her  husband  followed  after, 

To  the  silent  land  of  shades; 
Never  more  their  songs  of  gladness 

Echoed  through  the  valley-glades. 

Near  the  river,  where  a  willow, 

Drooping,  weeps  o'er  grassy  mound, 
There  they  laid  the  Indian  lovers — 

Sacred  be  that  spot  of  ground! 
In  the  silent  "  Vale  of  Waters," 

There  is  fair  Weenona's  grave ; 
Underneath  tho  fringing  osiers, 

By  the  blue  and  shining  wave; 
And  the  violet  lifts  its  head 

O'er  the  long-forgotten  grave. 


MONACO. 

Upon  the  southern  shore  of  North  Italy,  between  the  Sardinian 
States  of  Genoa  and  Nice,  washed  by  the  rolling  waters  of  tho 
Mediterranean,  is  situated  the  independent  principality  of  Monaco 
— a  principality  containing  fifty-three  square  miles  of  territory — 
which  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  possessed  by  tho  world- 
renowned  republic  of  San  Marino.  The  principality  of  Monaco 
was  founded  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  favor  of  the  house  of 
Grimaldi,  under  whose  rule,  with  partial  interruptions,  it  has  ever 
since  remained — the  prince  usually  residing  in  Paris  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  It  has  a  population  of  about  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  prouder  of  their  little  State  than  Napoleon  is 
of  his  empire.  Their  capital,  built  on  a  rocky  promontory,  is  a 
town  of  twelve  hundred  people,  defended  by  fortifications  erected 
by  Louis  Fourteenth.  The  entire  principality  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Sardinia.  The  people  of  Monaco,  conscious  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  their  State  in  point  of  size,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  at- 
tracting attention  by  making  a  great  noise  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
said  that  for  more  than  a  century,  this  little  principality,  not  eight 
miles  square,  has  not  ceased  for  a  single  day  to  disturb  all  Europe 
with  its  protests,  its  pronunciamcntos  and  declarations  of  right. 
In  this  manner  it  has  thus  far  escaped  the  oncroachments  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbors. — Porljblio. 

.  •  —  >  — — 

SHIPS  AM)  THE  SKA. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  shows  more  evidently  the  limit- 
less capacity  of  man,  and  his  prerogative  to  conquer  tho  dominions 
of  nature,  than  a  ship.  Even  the  first  rude  hark,  creeping  tim- 
idly from  the  shore,  was  an  indication  of  this  delegated  lordship 
over  the  material  world — the  first  pushing  out  of  those  attennx  of 
the  human  mind  that  were  to  clasp  around  the  globe,  and  stretch 
out  their  measuring  lines  among  the  stars.  And  now  follow  this 
adventurous  achievement,  from  that  simple  boat  to  the  vessel  that 
bore  Columbus  stretching  out  beyond  all  ancient  landmarks,  and 
beating  onward,  like  the  energies  of  his  own  dauntless  heart, 
through  the  gray  mystery  of  the  deep — follow  it  to  the  deck  of  a 
modern  steamship  Condensing  in  its  enormous  and  beautiful  model 
the  art  and  science  of  six  thousand  years,  and  whipping  its  surges 
with  its  lash  of  fire,  and  you  will  understand  how  this  great  and 
wide  sea  has  accomplished  tho  purposes  of  wise  and  benevolent 
design,  by  developing,  through  its  very  ditiiculties,  the  mind,  and 
elevating  the  social  condition  of  man.  Yes,  the  sea  is  a  great  civ- 
ilizer  that  carries  round  the  wide  world  tokens  from  land  to  land, 
and  binds  together  the  destinies  of  the  race. — li.  II.  Chapin,  D.  I). 


AN  UNFAITHFUL  STEWARD. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  onre  rambling" over  his  estates,  and 
had  prolonged  his  walk  to  an  unusual  distance,  when  ho  perceived 
that  one  of  thoso  sudden  showers,  fo  characteristic  of  sultry  sum- 
mer, was  about  to  burst  above  him.  He  disliked  a  drenching,  and 
hoping  that  he  might  presently  discover  some  farm-house,  or  other 
means  of  shelter,  he  hurried  to  the  top  of  a  hill  not  far  oft',  when 
his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  scene  in  the  valley  below  which  he  could 
compare  to  nothing  but  one  of  enchantment.  It  was  a  little  Gothic 
farm  house  nestling  among  the  trees,  and  surrounded  by  the  green- 
est and  most  beautiful  meadow  lands  he  had  ever  seen.  The  duke 
was  perfectly  transported  by  the  air  of  dreamy  quietude  which 
hung  about  it,  and  he  fancied  he  could  almost  hear  the  hum  of  in- 
numerable bees  in  the  clover-blossoms.  When  he  readied  the 
door,  he  discovered  a  middle  aged  woman  spinning,  and  a  young 
girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  employed  at  the  churn.  The  rain 
had  just  commenced  to  patter  down  in  large  drops,  so  that  the 
duke  had  a  good  excuse  for  entering.  The  poor  woman  knew  tho 
duke  only  by  reputation — she  had  never  seen  him  before;  but  she 
knew  from  ins  look  and  bearing  that  he  was  no  ordinary  person, 
which  of  course  created  considerable  trepidation  in  the  heart  of  the 
simple  matron.    The  duke  said  : 

"  Bo  not  concerned,  my  good  woman,  for  the  sudden  shower 
coming  up  is  the  sole  cause  of  my  intrusion  in  the  midst  of  this 
little  paradise."  The  woman  curtsied  and  stammered  out  some 
sort  of  reply.  "  I  am  quite  famished,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  if  you 
will  bo  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  mouthful  of  something  to  eat,  I 
will  endeavor  to  intrude  on  your  hospitality  no  longer  than  the 
shower  continues." 

"  I  have  nothing  in  the  house,  your  honor,  but  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  a  drink  of  ale,"  replied  the  woman,  reddening. 

"  O,  that  will  do  very  well,"  answered  the  duke,  who  had  never 
tasted  a  morsel  of  coarse  bread  in  his  life.  "  I  think  I  will  try 
some — anything  to  stay  my  appetite." 

While  he  was  partaking  of  the  homely  fare  which  the  poor 
woman  spread  before  him,  he  inquired  if  she  owned  the  cottage 
and  the  few  acres  of  beautiful  green  meadow  land  which  surround- 
ed it. 

"  We  did  once,  sir — that  is  my  husband  did ;  but — "  here  sho 
hesitated. 

"  Go  on !"  said  the  duke,  who  saw  in  a  moment  that  some 
trouble  was  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  it.  "  I  am  always  interested 
in  the  distresses  of  the  poor — if  that  is  your  condition." 

"  It  was,  sir,  till  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  steward  came  to  me 
one  day,  and  said  the  duke  wanted  it,  and  that  he  would  give  me 
sixteen  acres  away  yonder  on  tho  hillside,  which  was  good  for 
naught  (I  could  never  keep  one  sorry  cow  on  it  but  it  would  look 
like  it  were  starved),  for  my  five  acres  here  at  home,  which  would 
keep  two  sleek  and  fat." 

"But  my  good  woman,"  said  the  duke,  "do  you  suppose  tho 
Duke  of  Devonshire  would  be  guilty  of  so  base  an  act  (  Why 
did  you  not  apply  to  the  authorities  for  redress  ?" 

"Alas!"  answered  the  poor  woman,  bursting  into  tears,  "  tho 
steward  assured  me  if  I  made  any  resistance,  the  duke  would  take 
away  everything  1  had,  and  send  me  straight  to  the  work-house. 
Indeed,  I  used  lo  think  the  duke  was  a  good  man  before  this,  and 
my  husband,  honest  man,  believed  it  also." 

The  duke  was  sensibly  aft'ected,  and  turning  to  the  window,  said  : 

"  I  am  a  friend  of  the  duke's,  and  at  present  am  stopping  at 
Chatsworth  Hall ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  duke,  tili  the  present  hour, 
has  ever  heard  a  word  of  what  you  have  been  telling  me.  Indeed, 
1  am  so  confident  of  this,  and  am  so  much  interested  in  your  griev- 
ances, that  you  shall  accompany  me  on  my  return,  and  shall  learn 
from  the  duke's  own  mouth  the  falsity  of  what  the  steward  has 
told  you." 

At  first  the  poor  woman  hesitated.  But  the  duke  assured  her 
that  no  harm  should  befall  her;  that  he  would  stand  by  her  to  the 
last;  and  that  she  should  soon  have  the  sati»faction  of  having  all 
her  former  rights  restored  to  her.  Thus  re-assured  and  encouraged, 
the  poor  widow,  after  the  shower  had  subsided,  started  off  in  com- 
pany with  the  duke  on  his  return  to  Chatsworth. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Hall,  the  steward  was  sent  for,  and 
was  completely  thunderstruck  on  beholding  the  poor  woman  whom 
he  had  so  basely  defrauded  of  her  rights,  in  company  with  tho 
duke  his  master.  He  was  questioned,  and  without  attempting  to 
deny  the  charge,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  confessed  his  iniquity. 
The  duke  was  perfectly  calm  during  the  confession,  and  when  ho 
was  done,  he  turned  to  the  woman  and  inquired  how  much  her  five 
acres  of  land  weie  worth  to  her  a  year.  He  then  figured  up  tho 
amount,  adding  interest  and  compound  interest,  and  tlien  turning 
to  the  steward,  said :  "  l'ay  this  woman  the  amount,  and  then  1 
have  a  settlement  to  make  with  you  for  the  remaining  sixteen  acres 
which  you  have  appropriated  to  your  own  use,  which  I  shall  like- 
wise confer  upon  tfiis  poor  woman.  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since 
you  commenced  to  serve  me  as  steward,  and  tnis  is  the  second  of 
your  offences  known  to  me ;  and  I  warn  you,  as  you  value  your 
situation,  that  you  never  be  guilty  of  a  third." 
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The  Poetrv  op  the  East.  By  Wm.  Rounseville  Alger.  Boston:  Whittc- 
morc,  Niles  &  Hall.    1850.    12uio.    pp.  280. 

In  this  elegant  volume,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alger,  who  is  fully  competent  to  tho 
task,  has  unrolled  a  splendid  panorama  of  Eastern  poesy,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  a  wealth  of  the  existence  of  which  the  mass  of  readers  is  probably  unaware. 
His  prefatory  essay  on  oriental  poetry  is  a  production  of  great  interest  and 
importance. 

Three-Fold  Test  or  Modern  Spiritualism.    By  Wm.  It.  Gordon.  D.D. 

The  reverend  author  of  this  volume  handles  the  exciting  subject  of  spirit  u- 
alism in  a  novel  manner,  and  argues  from  his  standpoint  with  considerable 
force.  It  is  a  book  which  will  provoke  much  controversy.  For  sale  by  A. 
Williams  &  Co. 

Genius  of  Christianity.  By  the  Viscount  di  Chateaubriand.  Translated 
by  Charles  I.  White,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  J.  1'.  Lippiucott  &  Co.  1850. 
8vo.   pp.  703. 

A  complete  translation  of  De  Chateaubriand's  great  work,  with  a  biography 
of  the  author,  and  copious  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  Apart  from  tho 
purpose  of  these  essays,  which  sprang  from  the  recoil  of  a  devoted  spirit  against 
the  atheism  of  the  French  revolution,  they  arc  models  of  Style,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  given  iu  pure  English  the  equivalent  of  the  pure  and  brilliant 
French  of  the  original.    For  tale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Ba/.in. 

The  Banished  Son,  and  other  Stories  oh  the  Heart.   By  Mrs.  Caroline  Leg 

Hentz.   Philadelphia:  I.B.Peterson.   J2mu.  pp.271. 

There  arc  twelve  of  these  charming  stories,  now  to  be  read  with  a  mournful 
interest  since  the  death  of  their  gifted  author.  The  perfect  purity  and  woman- 
liness of  her  writings  enhances  the  effect  of  their  power  and  brilliance.  For 
sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Incidents  op  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  West.   By  S.  N.  Carralho. 

New  York :  Derby  (t  Jackson.    1850.    12mo.  pp.380. 

The  author  enlisted  as  an  artist  in  Col.  Fremont's  last  expedition,  shared 
the  adventures  of  the  party,  and  also  passed  through  a  variety  of  perils  of  his 
own.  With  a  wide  Held  for  description,  he  has  managed  his  materials  with 
skill,  and  made  a  very  readable  book.    For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Passion  and  Principle.— T.  B.  Peterson  lias  published  this  fine  story  by 
Mrs.  Grey  in  pamphlet  form,  and  it  may  be  obtained  of  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

New  Music. — From  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  we  have  received 
"  L'lnfiuictudc,1'  "  Kiss  Sehottish."  11  lli  PrOVenM  il  Mar,"  from  La  Traviata, 
and  the  11  Messenger  Polka."  Also  from  G.  P.  Reed  &  Co.,  13  Tremont  Street, 
the  "  Rigoletto  Polka  Rcdowa,"  tl  Love  Chase  Gallop,"  and  u  new  version  of 

"  Pop  goes  tiie  Weasel." 
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CAPE  COD. 
On  this  and  the  next 
page  we  present  a  se- 
ries of  faithfnl  sketch- 
es, drawn  for  us  on  the 
spot,  by  Mr.  Kilburn, 
and  delineating  some 
of  the  most  striking  lo- 
calities on  Cape  Cod, 
a  portion  of  Massachu- 
setts exhibiting  many 
features  of  interest. 
The  second  view  in 
this  scries  depicts  the 
town  of  Provincctown, 
originally  a  part  of 
Truro,  but  incorporat- 
ed as  a  township  in 
1727,  with  the  investi- 
ture of  peculiar  privi- 
leges, the  inhabitants 
being  exempted  from 
taxation.  At  this  time, 
and  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  thereafter,  it  was 
a  flourishing  place,  but 
at  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  the  people 
began  to  forsake  the 
town,  and  before  the 
year  1748,  it  was  re- 
duced to  two  or  three 
families.  In  1755,  it 
contained  about  ten 
dwelling-houses,  and 
in  177G,  about  twenty 
houses  and  205  inhab- 
itants. After  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  it  grad- 
ually rose  from  its 
state  of  depression. 
The  town  of  Province- 
town  is  situated  on  the 
end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Cod,  and  lies 
in  the  form  of  a  hook. 
It  averages  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  The 

entire  township  consists  of  beaches  and  hills  of  sand,  and  a  few 
shallow  ponds.  The  harbor  is  completely  landlocked,  and  very 
capacious  and  safe,  and  is  a  place  of  great  importance  to  naviga- 
tion. This  was  the  first  harbor  at  which  the  Mayflower  touched 
in  her  passage  to  Plymouth,  in  1020.  Provincctown  stands  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  the  harbor,  on  the  margin  of  a  beach  of 
loose  sand.  Immediately  behind  the  town  is  a  hill  or  cliff  of  sand, 
as  seen  in  our  view,  upon  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  town- 
house,  making  a  very  conspicuous  landmark,  which  may  be  seen 
for  miles  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  houses  are  mostly 
situated  on  a  single  street  two  miles  in  length,  and  running  near 
the  water's  edge,  provided  wiih  a  good  plank  sidewalk  for  the  en- 
tire distance.  The  street  is  very  narrow  and  irregular,  and  upon 
stepping  from  the  sidewalk,  the  foot  sinks  into  the  sand,  which  is 
so  light  that  it  drifts  about  the  houses  like  snow  in  a  driving  win- 
ter storm.  Although  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  good 
water  is  obtained  by  digging  at  a  moderate  depth  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore.  In  our  view,  the  town  house  is  seen  upon  the 
cliff;  the  building  immediately  beneath  the  flag-staff  is  the  bank  ; 
the  church  to  the  left  is  the  Methodist ;  the  next  is  the  Orthodox, 
and  tho  remaining  one  seen  is  the  Universalist.  Provincctown 
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has  n  large  shipping  interest,  and  a  great  many  whalers  are  owned 
and  fitted  out  here.  It  has  become  during  the  summer  the  resort 
of  a  great  many  strangers,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  inhaling 
the  invigorating  sea  breezes.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  east  southeast 
of  Boston.  In  the  extent  of  the  mackerel  fishery  carried  on  here, 
this  port  ranks  as  the  fourth  in  the  State,  being  surpassed  only  by 
Gloucester,  Wellfleet  and  Newhuryport.  In  1851,  sixty  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  4.132  tons  owned  here,  were  engaged  in  the 
mackerel  fishery,  employing  688  men  and  boys.  During  the  year 
1852,  17,040  barrels  of  mackerel  were  inspected  at  this  port.  The 
population,  by  the  last  census,  was  3157.  The  remaining  sketches 
of  our  series  were  made  in  and  about  Truro.  The  settlement  of 
Truro  was  commenced  about  1700.  Its  Indian  name  was  Pamet, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  purchased  in  1097.  In  1705,  it  was 
erected  into  a  township  called  Dangerfield,  and  in  1709,  it  was  in- 
corporated by  its  present  name.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  It  is  about 
fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth  in  the  If  ideal  part. 
Excepting  the  salt  marshes,  the  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  and 
free  from  stones  or  the  growth  of  wood.  No  hay,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  marsh  or  salt  hay,  is  produced,  and  the  appearance  of  the 


soil  is  rather  dubious 
in  regard  to  pnsturagc. 
The  whole  face  of  the 
township  is  composed 
of  sand-hills,  and  nar- 
row valleys  and  de- 
pressions. The  tops  oi 
some  of  the  hills  spread 
into  a  plain,  and  from 
these,  in  the  northern 
portion  ot  the  town, 
nothing  can  be  seen 
but  the  ocean  and  one 
wide  waste  of  sand 
covered  in  places  with 
moss  and  sparse  grass, 
and  in  others  white, 
loose  and  drifting  like 
snow.  There  is  now 
no  wood  in  this  part  of 
the  cape,  although  tra- 
dition says  it  was  once 
heavily  wooded ;  hut 
from  the  present  ap- 
pearance it  is  hard  to 
realize  it.  Pine  seed 
has  lately  been  planted 
to  considerable  extent, 
and  embryo  pine  for- 
ests are  to  be  seen  in 
various  places.  The 
Highland  Light,  de- 
lineated in  our  third 
engraving,  stands  upon 
an  elevated  cliff,  and 
forms  a  conspicuous 
object  from  the  inland, 
as  well  as  from  the 
seaward  side.  The  tel- 
egraph line  from  Bos- 
ton runs  to  this  light- 
house, and  vessels  com- 
ing_  into  the  bay  are 
telegraphed  from  it. 
Not  far  from  this  light 
is  the  windmill,  seen  in 
our  last  engraving,  a 
fair  sample  of  the  mills 
with  which  the  cape  is 
studded.  Pond  village, 
depicted  in  onr  first  engraving,  occupies  the  inside  of  the  cape. 
The  view  wc  present  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  scenery  and  general 
appearance  of  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the  cape.  The  hills, 
which  rise  in  graceful  and  regular  swells,  are  entirely  destitute  of 
trees  or  shrubbery,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  and  barren  appear- 
ance. Truro  Beach,  which  forms  another  of  onr  pictures,  is  quite 
near  Pond  Tillage.  It  forms  no  harbor,  but  vessels  lie  in  the 
offing  and  communicate  with  the  shore  by  boats;  the  fish-houses, 
etc.,  make  a  picturesque  appearance.  Provincetown  is  connected 
with  Boston  by  the  regular  packet  Olata,  Capt.  Young,  and  other 
packets,  and  by  stage,  which  runs  through  Truro,  Wellfleet,  East- 
ham,  Orleans,  Brewster  and  Dennis  to  Yarmonth,  fifty  miles,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Cape  Cod  Railroad.  Truro  is  nbout  110 
miles  by  land,  and  55  by  water  from  Boston.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  chief  support  from  the  fisheries.  In  1852,  52  vessels 
and  581  men  and  hoys  were  employed  here  in  the  mackerel  fishery; 
2541  barrels  of  m:vkcrcl  were  inspected  in  that  year.  In  the  great 
gale  of  1841,  this  town  lost  57  men,  whose  homes  were  in  a  circuit 
of  two  miles — 27  of  them  married,  and  only  eight  over  thirty  years 
of  age.  The  population  at  that  time  was  about  1900 ;  the  number 
of  widows,  105.    In  1850,  the  population  was  2051. 
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THE  CASHMERIANS. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  handsome 
race,  with  the  oval  faces  and  aquiline 
nose  peculiar  to  the  Affghans,  some- 
what of  the  Jewish  type,  but  of  a  more 
open  expression  :  they  have  fair  com- 
plexions, with  a  slight  blush  of  red 
upon  the  cheek.  The  Mussulman 
population  seemed  to  me  to  have  the 
finest  features  ;  but  the  Hindoos  (al- 
most all  Brahmins)  have  fairer  skins, 
more  white  and  pink — some  would 
be  reckoned  fair  even  in  England — 
and  the  tint  of  the  skin  is  to  me  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  generality 
of  my  own  countrymen.  The  men 
are  broad-shouldered  and  stoutly  built, 
of  a  middling  height.  One  sees  fewer 
of  the  extremes,  neither  very  tall  nor 
very  short  men,  as  in  most  other 
countries.  The  dress  of  the  lower 
classes  consists  of  a  loose  woolen 
frock,  reaching  below  the  knee,  gath- 
ered in  round  the  waist  by  a  piece  of 
white  or  colored  cloth,  and  a  white 
turban  on  the  head.  The  better 
classes  wear  the  same  style  of  dress, 
but  made  of  a  much  finer  material, 
the  fine  wool  or  Pushmeena,  from 
which  the  shawls  are  made.  This  is 
usually  either  of  lilac  or  fawn  color, 
and  is  very  expensive.  Mahomedans 
and  Hindoos  wear  the  same  dress, 
and  all  have  the  face  unshaven.  Some 
of  the  children  are  lovely ;  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  the  little  girls, 
seen  playing  and  dabbling  in  the  wa- 
ter, called  forth  our  warm  admiration. 
The  women  I  am  not  able  to  describe. 
It  is  the  custom  in  the  East  for  all  re- 
spectable women  to  conceal  the  face 
and  figure  as  much  as  possible  ;  and 
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although  this  is  less  the  case  in  Cash- 
mere than  perhaps  any  other  part  of 
Asia,  still  an  Englishman  cannot  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  many.  The  girls  of  a  marriageable 
age,  and  all  those  at  all  remarkable 
for  personal  appearance,  are  kept  shut 
up.  We  could  therefore  form  our 
opinions  only  from  the  few  of  the 
commoner  classes  met  about  the  town 
and  surrounding  country.  The  young 
women  do  come  down  to  the  river  to 
wash  their  feet  and  clothes.  But  our 
boat,  with  its  gay  pavilion  and  numer- 
ous rowers,  was  a  marked  object 
wherever  we  went ;  and,  I  suppose 
from  fear,  whenever  we  approached, 
the  young  ladies  ran  off  as  quickly  as 
they  could.  On  a  few  occasions, 
turning  sharply  round  a  coiner,  we 
surprised  a  fair  bevy  of  damsels,  and 
a  glimpse  thus  obtained,  confirmed 
the  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
the  beauty  of  Cashmerian  women. 
They  better  deserve  the  name  of  fine 
than  pretty.  They  are  tall,  stoutly 
limbed,  with  a  majestic  walk ;  the 
nose  and  upper  lip  beautifully  formed  ; 
the  dark  eye  large  and  soft,  like  that 
of  the  gazelle,  with  the  long,  silken 
black  lashes  and  magnificently  arched 
eyebrows.  The  hair  is  parted  in  the 
centre,  gathered  into  several  plaits 
behind,  wliieh  are  again  collected  into 
one  and  worked  with  worsted  into  a 
tail  reaching  to  the  ankles.  A  red  or 
while  fillet  is  bound  round  the  head, 
and  the  dress  consists  of  a  large, 
woolen,  loose  frock  of  red  color ;  this 
reaches  a  little  below  the  knee,  and 
sometimes  they  gather  it  round  the 
loius  with  a  whito  scarf.    At  a  little 
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distance  it  has  a  very 
pretty  effect,  but  the 
coarseness  of  the  ma- 
terial injures  very 
much  the  appearance 
when  seen  too  close- 
ly. The  higher  class- 
es of  ladies,  in  their 
houses,  wear  loose 
silk  trousers,  and  a 
kind  of  silk  skirt,  all 
generally  of  a  red 
color.  The  taking 
style  of  their  dress 
gives  a  romantic  ef- 
fect to  their  personal 
beauty  and  natural 
symmetry  of  form 
which  has  always  at- 
tracted the  notice  of 
travellers  ;  and  they 
have  become  the 
ideal  models  of  natu- 
ral grace  and  perfec- 
tion the  world  over. 
Nowhere  else  in  Asia, 
if  in  the  world,  are 
to  be  found  so  close 
resemblances  to  the 
statuary  of  the  an- 
cient sculptors  whose 
fidelity  to  nature  was 
unrivalled,  as  the  na- 
tives of  Cashmere  ex- 
hibit in  the  outlines 
of  symmetrical  ele- 
gance of  mould.  The 
refinements  of  mod- 
ern life  do  not  seem 
to  have  developed  a 
greater  degree  of  phy- 
sical beauty. — London 
Literary  Guzette. 


RAILROADS  IN  EUROPE. 

The  great  railroad  line  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles,  a  distance  of  535  miles, 
is  now  completed,  except  the  bridges 
at  Lyons,  across  the  two  rivers,  the 
Soane  and  the  Rhone,  at  the  junction 
of  which  the  city  stands.  These 
bridges,  when  finished,  will  be  as  fine 
specimens  of  workmanship  as  can  be 
anywhere  found.  The  one  across  the 
Rhone  is  already  nearly  done — built 
of  cast  iron — and  it  presents  a  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  view,  as 
seen  from  a  point  about  half  a  mile 
above  it.  The  piers  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Soane  are  now  building  in 
water  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep.  Great 
cylinders  of  cast  iron  are  first  planted 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river — by  some 
means,  I  know  not  how — which  reach 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  From 
these  the  water  is  pumped  out,  and 
the  workmen  descend  in  them  as  in  a 
well,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  rear- 
ing the  piers  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  This  bridge  across  the  Soane 
is  approached  by  a  tunnel  five  or  six 
miles  in  length  !  How  far  it  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  I  cannot  tell. 
But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  this 
country  to  travel  for  a  mile  or  two  at 
a  time  through  a  tunnel,  and  that, 
too,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  miles 
per  hour.  But  the  railroads  in  this 
country  are  so  delightful  !  There  is 
scarcely  any  perceptible  motion.  The 
roads  are  beautifully  graded,  and  then 
covered  with  pebbles  or  small  frag- 
ments of  rock  pounded  in  so  as  to 
make  them  firm.  The  sides  of  the 
embankments  are  turfed.  The  tracks 
are  always  double,  so  that  there  is  no 
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danger  of  a  collision.  The  coaches 
are  elegant,  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  roads  is  conducted  with 
the  strictest  reference  to  the  conveni- 
ence, comfort  and  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Travelling  by  rail  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  on  the  continent, 
is  much  more  pleasant,  and  vastly 
safer  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
express,  and  the  direct  trains,  as  they 
are  called,  make  but  few  stoppages  on 
the  long  routes,  and  ordinarily  not 
more  than  one  or  two  minutes  at  a 
station.  Then  everything  is  so  quiet. 
There  is  no  bustle  nor  noise  at  the 
station.  In  obtaining  tickets,  hut  one 
person  can  approach  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  must  get  his  change  and  retire 
before  another  can  apply.  In  a  word, 
there  is  perfect  system  about  every- 
thing. The  coaches  are  not  like  ours. 
They  arc  divided  into  apartments 
that  resemble  elegantly  famished  pri- 
vate carriages.  On  the  continent 
there  are  eight  scats  in  these  apart- 
ments ;  in  England  only  six.  The 
first  class  on  the  continent  is  far  supe- 
rior, in  point  of  comfort,  to  the  first 
class  in  England.  In  England  they 
have  no  means  of  wanning  the  coach- 
es in  cold  weather.  In  France  they 
warm  them  by  means  of  cylinders  of 
hot  water,  which  are  changed  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night  or  day. 
They  keep  the  coach  very  comfort- 
able. How  unlike  are  these  careful 
and  thorough  regulations  to  those  gen- 
erally enforced  on  the  railroad  routes 
in  this  country,  where  comfort  is  often 
sacrificed  to  speed. — New  Yorker. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
1.MPRO.MPTU. 

[On  returning  the  ashes  of  documents  dedicating  me  to  Ambition.] 

DT    BLANCH  II  KARTOHI. 

Fla!  there's  Fame's  winding-sheet!  gazconituow! 

Mctbinks  the  flames  are  writhing  round  my  brow. 
I  send  thee  embers!  the  mere  earthy  part: 
Their  spirit  message  burns  upon  my  heart. 

Soft,  magic  lines— that  wake  the  spirit  lyre; 

Wild,  burning  lines — that  set  the  heart  on  fire! 
Behold  the  dregs! — the  cup  is  drained  full  well ; 
Yet  am  I  sane,  the  thrilling  tale  to  tell. 

Thou  dcemest  not  oblivion  fanned  the  fire? 

Nor  canst  thou  truly  view  the  act  with  ire! 
Again  I  nay — niy  lyre  is  rot  for  fame; 
And  when  I  die— then  with  me  dies  my  name! 

I  burn  thy  missives!  with  them — burn  the  lays 
That  wake  within  my  soul  such  hankering  after  praise. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RIVAL  LOVERS. 

11T  MRS.  CAROLINE  ORKE. 

The  unclouded  moon  of  a  Juno  night  was  shedding  its  radiance 
over  a  rocky  cliff,  winch  frowned  darkly  on  the  waters  of  a  stream 
which  washed  its  base.  A  well-hcatcn  footpath  passed  over  the 
brow  of  the  cliff,  and  ahout  midway,  springing  from  its  scanty 
soil,  was  a  clump  of  hushes. 

A  little  before  nightfall,  a  man,  apparently  about  twenty-five, 
who,  although  not  wearing  the  garb  of  a  sailor,  showed  by  his 
swart  visage  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  gait,  that  his  home  was  on 
the  deep,  walked  rapidly  along  the  path,  which,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  previously  to  reaching  the  cliff,  passed  over  an  open 
plain.  He  did  not  slacken  his  pace  till  he  reached  the  summit  of 
the  cliff,  where  grew  the  bushes.  lie  then  stopped,  and  with 
looks  of  eagerness  peered  through  the  gathering  gloom,  in  the 
direction  ho  had  just  come.  As  he  stood,  the  outlines  of  his  lithe 
though  muscular  figure  were  clearly  defined  against  the  western 
sky,  from  which  the  red  glow  of  sunset  had  not  yet  entirely  failed. 
Even  his  handsome,  well-cut  features  could  be  seen  in  profile, 
though  not  the  sinister  expression  which  marred  their  beauty. 

"  I  am  certainly  in  season — ho  cannot  yet  have  passed,"  said  he 
to  himself,  and  after  carefully  scanning  the  landscape  on  every 
side,  he  crouched  down  behind  the  bushes  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  have  concealed  him  from  the  view  of  any  one  who 
might  approach  the  spot,  oven  without  the  aid  of  the  increasing 
darkness. 

Minute  after  minute  crept  away,  but  the  stillness  remained  un- 
broken. 

"  IIo  is  a  laggard,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  a  coward,"  ho  mut- 
tered impatiently,  as  compressing  the  spring  of  his  gold  repeater, 
he  found  that  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  had  passed,  sinco  ho  had 
been  on  the  watch.  He  half  roso,  but  quickly  shrunk  back  again, 
for  at  that  moment  he  imagined  he  heard  distant  and  hurried  foot- 
steps. He  was  not  mistaken.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer,  nor 
did  the  steep  ascent  scarce  check  their  celerity.  Ho  who  was  ly- 
ing in  wait  would  already  under  any  circumstances  have  known 
them  from  all  others,  for  love  even  fails  to  render  the  hearing  more 
acute  than  the  bitter  and  deadly  hate  by  which  he  was  animated. 
He  did  not  move  an  inch,  until  he  who  was  approaching  was  within 
three  or  four  paces  of  where  lie  lay  concealed,  when  he  suddenly 
rose,  sprang  into  the  path  and  confronted  him.  , 

"  You  walk  as  if  you  were  in  a  hurry,  Phil.  Marsden,"  said  he. 

"If  you  think  so,"  was  the  reply,  "courtesy  will  teach  you  not 
to  attempt  to  detain  me." 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am!" 

"I  do.  lie  who  has  once  met  with  Ryan  Hinkson  wont  be 
likely  to  forget  him.    Good  evening,  sir." 

"  Softly — softly — not  so  fast.  You  leave  not  this  spot,  till  you 
promise  to  make  no  further  attempt  to  win  the  affections  of  Mary 
Enfield." 

"First  make  it  appear  by  what  right  you  demand  such  a  prom- 
ise, and  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  give  you  an  answer." 

"In  the  first  place,  you  basely  stepped  in  between  her  and  inc, 
and  with  your  honeyed  words  stole  her  heart  from  me." 

"  That  which  was  never  yours,  couldn't  bo  stolen  from  you." 

"Say  that  again,  Phil.  Marsden,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it!" 

"  You  know  it  to  be  the  truth,  as  well  as  I  do.  The  character  of 
the  man  Miss  Enfield  honors  with  her  choice,  must  not  be  open  to 
such  infamous  charges  as  have  been  cast  upon  yours,  or  if  it  does, 
he  must  not  shrink  from  adopting  such  measures  as  will  be  likely 
to  disprove  them." 

"  I  leave  it  to  such  as  you,  to  try  to  silenco  every  vilo  cur  that 
barks." 

"  When  a  man  is  suspected  of  sailing  under  the  black  flag,  if 
the  means  of  exculpation  be  within  his  reach,  it  can  be  no  dis- 
paragement for  him  to  avail  himself  of  them." 

"  Dare  you  say  that  you  believe  I  have  been  guilty  of  what  you 
mention  V 

"  Yes,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth." 

"  And  you  have  tried  to  make  Mary  Enfield  believe  if?" 

"  For  such  an  attempt  there  is  no  occasion.  It  came  to  her  ears 
before  it  did  to  mine,  and  if  you  would  avoid  getting  into  trouble, 
you  will  leave  this  neighborhood  at  once." 

"  Your  advice  will  be  more  welcome  when  it  is  asked.  I  shall 
remain  here  as  long  as  suits  me,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  defy  you, 
or  any  one  else,  to  prove  that  I  am  anything  more  or  less,  than  the 
captain  of  the  Sea-Gull,  soon  to  sail  for  South  America,  and  now 


lying  eight  miles  below  here,  where  she  has  been  taking  in  her 
cargo." 

"If  you  have  been  slandered,  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be 
made  to  appear.  And,  now,  once  for  all,  good  nigkt.  This  is  an 
unprofitable  discussion,  and  can  result  in  good  to  neither  of  us." 

"Is  it  your  intention  to  call  on  Mary  Enfield  1" 

"And  if  so,  what  then?"  s 

"  Simply  that  you  wont  go  there  to-night." 

"  I  know  of  nothing  that  should  prevent  me." 

"  Advance  a  single  step  in  the  direction  where  sho  lives,  and 
you  aro  a  dead  man  !" 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  said  Philip  Marsden. 

Ere  the  words  had  left  his  lips,  there  was  a  flash  of  steel  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  but  hefore  the  uplifted  hand  of  Ryan  Hinkson 
had  had  time  to  descend,  the  poniard  was  wrenched  from  his 
grasp,  and  hurled  into  the  stream  below. 

"You  wont  escape  mo  so  I"  exclaimed  tho  ruffian,  and  exerting 
his  strength  to  tho  utmost,  he  attempted  to  push  Philip  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff. 

For  a  few  moments,  the  stmgglo  was  a  fearful  one,  and  he 
seemed  likely  to  effect  his  purpose  ;  but  at  the  instant  l'hilip  felt 
that  his  strength  was  forsaking  him,  with  a  desperate  effort  ho 
shook  himself  free,  at  tho  moment  ho  had  again  dragged  him  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  This  triumph  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  Philip  having  been  unlookcd  for,  Hinkson  was  off  his 
guard.  Ho  had  no  time  to  plant  his  feet  more  firmly,  and  the 
frantic  attempt  ho  made  to  clutch  at  a  sapling,  when  by  the  sud- 
den recoil  he  found  himself  swayed  downwards  over  the  brow  of 
giddy  descent,  proved  unavailing.  There  was  a  wild,  piercing 
cry,  a  sullen  plunge,  and  then  all  was  still. 

l'hilip  crept  to  tho  edge  of  the  precipice  and  looked  down,  but 
tho  black  shadows,  thrown  half  across  the  stream,  rendered  the 
darkness  impenetrable.  He  loudly  and  repeatedly  called  Hinkson 
by  name,  but  received  no  answer.  As  tho  cliff  sloped  inward  to- 
wards its  base,  offering  no  projection  against  which  he  could  have 
struck  as  he  fell,  he  could  not  think  that  he  was  anything  more 
than  stunned,  and  if  so,  thero  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  At  a 
short  distance,  the  bold  shore  dropped  abruptly  down  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  water.  There  in  the  morning  he  had  moored  a 
small  boat,  and  thither  ho  now  hastened  with  tho  celerity  of  one 
who  felt  that  a  human  life  depended  on  his  speod. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  moments  to  unfasten  the  boat  and 
propel  it  to  the  place  where  Ryan  Hinkson  fell ;  but  tho  water 
sleeping  in  the  shadows  of  the  cliff,  presented  a  dark,  unbroken 
surface,  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate.  At  a  little  distanco 
down  the  stream,  thero  was  a  small  cave,  tho  entrance  to  which 
lay  basking  in  the  moonlight,  though  all  beyond  was  hidden  by  a 
thick  copse  which  lined  the  shore.  As  the  cyo  of  Philip  was  for  a 
moment  directed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  some  dark  object 
glided  like  a  shadow  from  tho  sparkling  expanse  and  was  lost  to 
view.  It  must  have  been  a  boat,  he  thought,  and  yet,  he  knew  of 
no  other,  except  the  one  ho  was  in,  which  belonged  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  was  useless  to  remain  longer  where  he  was,  for  without  doubt, 
Hinkson,  stunned  by  the  fall,  had  at  once  sunk  beneath  the  waves. 
His  first  impulse,  as  he  sprang  to  the  shore  and  secured  his  boat, 
was  to  seek  for  those  who  would  assist  in  searching  for  the  body, 
and  make  known  to  them  the  particulars  of  what  hail  taken  place. 
But  he  was  withheld  by  a  sudden  fear.  Ryan  Hinkson,  as  was 
well  known  to  all  in  that  vicinity,  had  done  his  best  to  supplant 
him  in  the  affections  of  Mary  Enfield,  and  though  he  had  been 
unsuccessful,  he  had  publicly  boasted,  that  if  his  life  was  spared, 
she  would  never  be  the  wife  of  l'hilip  Marsden. 

Though  l'hilip  had  been  called  away  on  business  beforo  Ryan 
Hinkson's  arrival,  and  had  only  two  days  previously  returned,  ho 
had  already  been  apprised  of  all  this,  as  well  as  tho  bitter  taunts 
and  reproaches  which  tho  rival  lover  had  heaped  upon  him,  on  ac- 
count of  what  ho  pleased  to  term  his  underhanded  attempts  to  gain 
Marv  Enfield's  love,  who,  he  said,  as  Marsden  Undoubtedly  well 
knew,  had,  when  they  were  children,  promised  to  be  his  wife. 
This  was  true,  for  Ryan,  a  handsome,  bold  and  fearless  boy,  was 
during  childhood  her  constant  playmate,  and  in  one  of  his  imperi- 
ous moods,  which  frightened  and  overawed  his  gentle  companion, 
he  had  really  exacted  from  her  such  a  promise.  Though  at  the 
time  she  was  frightened  at  his  violence,  she  subsequently  thought 
of  it  as  only  a  part  of  the  play,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  act  tho 
tyrant,  and  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  herself  being  fivo 
years  younger,  he  decided  to  go  abroad  and  seek  his  fortune,  sho 
experienced  a  sense  of  relief  which  she  could  not  disguise. 

When  three  years  afterwards  l'hilip  Marsden  became  her  ac- 
cepted lover,  she  certainly  did  not  consider  herself  under  any  obli- 
gations to  the  bold  and  overbearing  youth,  whom  she  had  not 
heard  from  since  his  departure.  It  was  after  an  absence  of  full  five 
years,  no  ono  knew  whither,  that  he  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance, as  the  captain  of  a  merchantman,  he  said  ;  but  it  was  whis- 
pered from  one  to  another,  that  neither  the  rakish-looking  craft  of 
which  he  was  the  commander,  nor  the  reckless,  outlandish-looking 
men  composing  the  crew,  made  good  his  assertion,  any  more  than 
the  quality  of  merchandize  of  which  the  cargo  consisted.  It  was 
certainly,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  choicest  and  costliest  quality, 
and  several  articles  ornamented  with  embroidery  so  rich  and  deli- 
cate as  to  make  them  worth  more  that  their  weight  in  gold,  had 
been  literally  forced  upon  Mary  Enfield  by  Ryan ;  for  as  sho 
refused  to  accept  them,  ho  had  contrived  to  leave  them  in  some 
place,  where  after  he  was  gone,  they  would  bo  sure  to  meet  her 
eye.  He  imagined  that  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
tastes  of  the  sex,  to  know  that  they  would  exert  a  silent  eloquence 
in  his  behalf.  They  doubtless  had  their  attractions  for  Mary,  the 
same  as  they  would  have  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  any  other  hand- 
some girl  of  eighteen,  though  when  weighed  against  the  suggestions 


of  prudence,  they  were  not  powerful  enough  to  induce  her  to  ap- 
propriate any  of  them ;  not  even  a  pearl  necklace  of  such  rare 
beauty,  that  a  duchess  might  have  coveted  it. 

As  has  been  said,  Philip  Marsden  was  assailed  by  a  sudden 
fear,  for  ho  had  been  indiscreet  enough,  after  listening  to  Ryan's 
boast  that  Mary  Enfield  should  never,  while  he  himself  lived,  bo 
the  wife  of  Philip,  as  to  say  that  he  had  better  look  to  himself 
then.  It  certainly,  as  he  was  now  aware,  sounded  like  a  threat, 
though  in  reality  it  was  merely  an  idle  outbreak  of  passion,  such 
as  persons  of  an  ardent  temperament  will  sometimes  indulgo  in, 
and  to  which  they  attach  little  or  no  meaning.  His  words,  he 
imagined,  would  doubtless  be  remembered  by  others  as  well  as 
himself,  so  that  few  would  bo  willing  to  believe  that  Ryan's  fall 
from  the  cliff  was  accidental. 

So  much  time  would  be  consumed  before  he  could  procure  tho 
necessary  assistance,  that  even  if  the  body  could  bo  found,  it  would 
bo  too  late  to  restore  vitality.  The  only  way  he  concluded,  to 
prevent  suspicion  from  being  directed  against  himself,  was  to  re- 
main silent.  Evon  to  Mary,  he  would  not  breathe  a  word  of  what 
had  taken  place,  who  during  nil  this  time  had  been  impatiently 
expecting  him,  he  having  found  means  to  let  her  know  that  he 
had  returned. 

When  she  first  took  her  scat  at  tho  open  window,  looking  out 
on  a  smooth,  green  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  the  shadows  of  a 
few  majestic  oaks  were  thrown  nearly  across  it ;  but  they  had 
continued  to  creep  along  towards  the  trees,  silently  and  steadily, 
and  now  would  soon  gather  themselves  up  beneath  their  branches. 
She  started,  bent  forward  with  an  eacer  look  and  listened.  In  a 
few  moments  she  fell  back  into  her  former  attitude. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  sho  murmured  to  herself — "  nothing  but  my 
own  imagination.  If  I  only  knew  what  that  wild  and  frightful 
cry  meant." 

She  was  mistaken  in  thinking  it  nothing  but  imagination,  for 
tho  words  had  scarcely  left  her  lips,  when,  emerging  from  a  part 
of  the  path  which  had  been  concealed  by  some  shrubbery,  into  tho 
moonlight,  she  saw  some  one  coming.  It  needed  no  second  look 
to  tell  her  that  it  was  Philip  Marsden.  He  advanced  with  hurried, 
unequal  steps,  and  instead  of  approaching  the  door,  turned  asido 
from  the  path  and  went  directly  up  to  the  window.  He  looked 
pale  and  haggard,  an  appearance  which  was  heightened  by  tho 
white  moonlight  which  shone  into  his  face. 

"  What  makes  you  so  late  this  evening,  after  having  kept  away 
two  whole  days  since  you  returned  ?"  said  Mary.  "  But  I  sco 
now — you  are  unwell." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"You  look  pale." 

"  Do  I  ?    Hark  !    Did  you  hear  that  I" 
"  Yes." 

"  What  did  it  sound  like  1" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  some  person  hailed 
another  who  was  at  a  considerable  distance." 
"  Did  you  know  the  voice !" 
"No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it  before." 
"  I  thought  it  sounded  like  Ryan  Hinkson's." 
"  It  wasut't  his — I  am  certain  it  wasn't." 
"No,  I  might  have  known  it  couldn't  havo  been  his." 
"  You  have  seen  him  since  he  returned  ?" 
"Yes,  a  dozen  times,  though  he  wasn't  always  aware  of  it." 
"  Have  you  seen  him  to  night  V 
"No — or  rather  I  did  sco  him  for  a  few  minutes." 
"  Where  V 

"  Why  should  yon  care  where  I  met  him  V 
"  I  was  thinking  of  that  wild  cry  I  heard  a  while  ago.    It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  proceed  from  the  cliff." 
"  Whose  voice  was  it  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  tell.  I  thought  it  might  be  yours.  At  any  rate,  it 
sounded  liko  a  cry  of  distress,  and  just  as  you  appeared  in  sight, 
I  was  on  tho  point  of  going  to  sec  if  I  could  ascertain  the  cause 
of  it." 

"  It  was  the  cry  of  a  loon — nothing  more." 

"No,  I  can  distinguish  between  the  cry  of  a  human  voice  and 
that  of  a  bird.  But  who  is  that  coming  this  way  at  so  late  an 
hour?    I  hope  it  isn't  Ryan  Hinkson." 

Philip  turned  and  saw  a  man  hastily  approaching.  At  first 
sight  of  him,  he  experienced  an  emotion  of  joy,  for  he  thought  it 
mir/ht  be  Ryan,  who  after  all,  had  escaped  drowning.  He  soon 
saw  that  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  man  he  saw  coining  was  shorter 
and  stouter. 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  is,"  said  Philip,  "  hut,  of  course,  you 
would  rather  he  wouldn't  come  here,  and  I  see  no  way  to  prevent 
it,  unless  I  go  to  meet  him." 

He  turned  away  abruptly  without  waiting  for  her  to  reply,  for 
the  man  was  already  within  a  short  distance  of  the  house. 

"  I  was  right  in  supposing  I  should  find  you  somewhere  alwmt 
here,"  said  he,  stopping  short,  as  Philip  me'  him.  "  I  havo  a  few 
words  to  sav,  which  it  will  bo  well  for  you  to  listen  to." 

"  Very  well,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you." 

"I  am  first  mate  of  the  Sea-Gull,  and  I  was  a  witness  to  what 
took  place  on  the  cliff.  Thsre  was  one  with  me  who  witnessed  it 
too,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  now,  unless  yon  make  your 
escape,  you  will  be  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Capt.  ninkson." 

"  But  he  fell  accidentally.  I  would  have  saved  him  if  it  had 
been  in  my  power." 

"  That  will  be  more  easily  asserted  than  believed.  I  am  my- 
self inclined  to  think  that  you  speak  the  truth,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  was  with  me  is  willing  to  make  oath  that  after 
stabbing  him  with  what  he  took  for  a  dagger,  as  it  glittered  in  the 
moonlight,  you  pushed  Hinkson  over  the  cliff.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  sunk  to  the  bottom  as  if  he  had  been  so  much  lead." 

"And  you,  near  at  hand,  yet  made  no  attempt  to  save  him  V 
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"What  good  would  it  have  done?  "We  knew  if  there'd  been 
any  life  in  him,  the  moment  he  touched  the  water  he  would  have 
swum  like  a  duck." 

"  The  body  will  be  found  in  the  morning,  and  then  it  will  be 
seen  that  ho  received  no  wound  either  from  knifo  or  dagger." 

"  You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  it  will  be  found.  Tho  chances 
against  it  are  more  than  a  hundred  to  one.  The  river  has  a  strong 
current,  and  there  will  bo  time  for  it  to  be  enrried  out  to  sea  be- 
tween this  and  morning.  But  all  this  is  to  no  purpose  Unless 
you  have  a  fancy  for  occupying  a  felon's  cell,  you  had  better  bo 
casting  about  for  some  means  of  escape." 

"  It  will  not  bo  of  any  uso.  I  know  of  no  place  of  concealment, 
and  I  cannot  meet  any  one  within  a  dozen  milos  of  horo,  to  whom 
I'm  not  personally  known." 

"  The  night  will  tako  caro  of  that.  Peoplo  will  bo  in  their  beds. 
I  know  of  a  placo  whero  you  will  bo  safe." 

"  Where  is  that?" 

"On  board  the  Sea-Gull.  Wo  arc  in  want  of  more  men,  and  if 
I'm  not  out  in  my  reckoning,  you  would  mako  as  good  a  sailor  as 
ever  walked  a  deck.  We  are  all  ready  for  sea,  and  by  midnight 
the  Gull  will  spread  her  white  wings  to  the  breeze.  Come,  there's 
no  time  for  hesitation.  Yoa  must  docido  at  once,  cither  to  leave 
this  place,  or  stay  and  abide  the  consequences." 

"A  placo  that  is  disreputable,  Ciin  hardly  bo  a  safo  one." 

"I  should  imagine  that  tho  forecastle  of  so  fino  a  craft  as  tho 
Sca-Gull  would  bo  quite  as  reputable,  and  altogether  as  safe,  as 
tho  place  where  yon  will  bo  obliged  to  tako  up  your  quarters,  if 
you  remain  hero." 

Thoro  was  a  sharp  and  painful  strngglo  in  Philip's  mind  as  ho 
thought  of  Mary  Enfield,  but  the  disgrace  of  the  dark  crime,  which 
seemed  likoly  to  be  proved  against  him  if  ho  remained  whero  he 
was.and  which  in  all  probability  must  bo  expiated  by  an  ignominious 
death,  soon  determined  his  indecision.  Ho  was  guiltless,  and  it  was  his 
duty,  he  believed,  to  spare  himself  as  woll  as  Mary,  tho  unutterable 
anguish  and  terror  which  must  result  from  remaining  where  ho 
was.  Ho  might,  he  imagined,  if  tho  Sca-Gull  proved  to  bo  tho 
kind  of  vessel  ho  feared,  soon  find  some  means  of  escape,  whilo 
his  sudden  disappearance,  great  ns  might  bo  the  anxiety  and  sor- 
row it  might  occasion  his  betrothed,  would  bo  as  dust  in  tho  bal- 
ance, when  weighed  against  what  must  arise  from  tho  realization 
of  the  revolting  and  terrific  picture  which  had  stampod  itself  upon 
his  imagination. 

"I  will  go  with  yon,"  said  ho,  turning  to  the  man  who  stood  at 
his  side. 

"  That  is  right ;  and  ton  or  a  dozen  years  hence,  when  this 
unpleasant  affair  shall  have  blown  over,  you  can,  if  you  will, 
return. " 

"I  shan't  care  to  return  then,"  said  he,  speaking  to  himself, 
rather  than  his  companion.  "  I  have  neither  parents,  brothers  nor 
sisters,  and  thore  \vill  bo  no  one  living  then,  who  will  care  to 
see  mo." 


Juno,  in  her  gorgeous  robes,  her  tresses  braided  with  sunbeams, 
and  her  hand  still  clasped  in  tho  dowy  fingers  of  spring,  was  ad- 
vancing with  timid  steps,  and  with  her  smiles,  warming  into 
richer  and  more  luxuriant  life  tho  wide-spread  landscape.  Mary 
Enfield  was  sitting  at  the  same  window,  whero  a  year  previously 
she  sat,  when  she  saw  Philip  Marsdon  for  tho  hist  timo.  Sho  had 
not  heard  a  word  from  him  since  then.  She  believed  him  to  be 
dead,  for  if  he  had  not  been,  ho  surely  would  have  found  means  to 
send  her  some  message,  either  written  or  verbal. 

Six  months  after  Philip's  disappearance,  Ryan  Hinkson  mado 
her  a  visit.  This  put  an  end  to  tho  fears,  which  at  times  she 
found  it  impossible  to  banish,  that  thoro  had  been  a  quarrel  bc- 
twoen  Philip  and  him,  and  that  ho  had  fallen  by  her  lover's  hand. 
Hinkson  cither  did  not,  or  pretended  not  to  know  anything  rela- 
tive to  his  former  rival.  But  Mary  had  no  faith  in  his  protesta- 
tions, and  when  ho  renewed  his  suit,  she  turned  from  him  with 
such  undisguised  abhorrence,  that  ho  found,  although  he  no 
longer  had  a  rival  to  contend  with,  his  chance  of  success  appeared 
even  more  hopeless  than  formerly. 

As  has  been  montioned,  Mary  was  sitting  at  the  samo  window, 
where  she  sat  when  sho  for  the  last  time  saw  Philip  Marsdcn.  As 
memory  dwelt  sadly  on  the  incidents  of  that  evening,  sho  saw  a 
man  approaching  tho  house,  by  the  path  crossing  tho  fields  and 
pastures,  which  Philip  had  always  been  accustomed  to  take.  Her 
heart  gave  a  sudden  bound,  for  the  thought  flashed  into  her  mind 
that  ho  had  returned.  She  rose,  and  leaned  eagerly  forward  from 
the  window.  She  listened,  for  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  car 
would  be  truer  than  tho  eye.  The  stop  was  quick  and  eager,  but 
it  was  not  Philip  Marsden's — worso  still,  it  was  Ryan  Hinkson's. 
Sho  drew  back,  and  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless  anguish,  sank  into 
her  chair. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  Mary,"  said  he,  coming  up  to  tho  window 
and  leaning  his  arms  on  tho  sill,  "  I  think  you  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  forget  that  renegado  lover  of  yours." 

"  Even  if  I  have,"  she  replied,  "  it  will  make  your  presenco 
none  the  more  welcome." 

"  What  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  him  sinco  I  was 
here  last  ?" 

"Have  you  seen  him  ?    Do  you  mean  what  you  say  *" 
"  I  have  seen  him." 
"  Then  ho  is  alive  ?" 

"  Ho  was  a  few  months  sinco,  thongh  it  would  have  been  better 
for  himself  if  he  had  been  dead.  He  had  leagued  himself  with  a 
set  of  lawless  men,  and  will  never  dare  show  his  head  her^  again, 
if  he  should  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

"  That,  as  well  as  tho  rest  of  what  you  have  said,  is  as  false  as 
your  own  black  heart !"  said  a  voice  close  by  his  side. 

"Philip!" 


Mary  rose  as  she  pronounced  the  name,  and  extended  both 
hands  towards  him  who  had  so  suddenly  mado  his  appearance. 
But  she  drew  back  at  the  sight  of  several  men  who  were  standing 
just  back  of  Philip  Marsdcn. 

"Mary,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  he,  and  then  turning 
round,  he  addressed  one  of  tho  men.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  Ryan 
Hinkson,  the  Pirate  Captain!" 

Hinkson,  tho  moment  ho  comprehended  that  he  whom  Philip 
addressed  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him,  attempted  to 
escape.  Ho  was  swift  of  foot  and  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  when 
nil  at  once  he  faltered,  and  just  as  they  came  up  with  him  stumbled 
and  fell  forward  on  his  faco.  One  of  tho  men  raised  him  up,  and 
found  that  he  had  broken  a  blood- vessel. 

"I've  only  a  few  minutes  to  live,"  said  he,  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, for  the  blood  was  gushing  from  his  mouth.  "Let  mo  lie 
here  on  tho  turf.    Where  is  Mary  !" 

"Sho  shall  bo  called,"  said  Philip,  who  had  hastonod  to  the 
spot  when  ho  saw  him  fall. 

"  I  am  hero,  Ryan,"  said  she,  drawing  near  to  tho  placo  where 
he  lay  supported  by  one  of  tho  men. 

"  I've  caused  you  a  great  deal  of  grief  and  anxiety,"  said  he, 
"but  I  shall  cause  yon  no  more.  I  have  tried  to  injuro  Philip 
Marsden,  and  more  than  once,  have  attempted  to  take  his  life. 
My  wicked  designs  have  been  frustrated,  and  I  am  glad  that  they 
have  been.  I  have  accused  him  of  what  he  was  never  guilty  of. 
Ho  is  good  and  honorable,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  you 
May  you  be  happy  together.  As  respects  myself,  I  have  only  ono 
request  to  mako.  Bury  mo  near  the  sen — so  near  that  its  voico 
can  be  heard  in  sunshine,  as  well  ns  in  the  storm." 

"Your  request  shall  be  complied  with,"  said  Philip. 

"  And  if  you  and  Mary  should  ever  visit  the  spot,  do  not  curso 
me,  but — " 

Tho  next  word  died  away  into  an  indistinct  murmur,  and  the 
man  who  supported  him,  withdrawing  his  arm,  and  suffering  him 
to  sink  back  on  the  turf,  said  : 

"  Ho  is  dead  !" 


One  day,  full  six  years  after  the  foregoing  incidents,  Philip 
and  Mary,  who  had  long  been  cheered  by  the  light  of  their  own 
hearthstone,  stood  together  in  the  shadows  of  some  tall  pinos,  in 
whose  branches  the  wind  answered  to  the  moaning  of  tho  sea. 
They  were  watching  a  bright-haired  boy,  who,  a  few  minutes  bo- 
fore,  had  left  them,  and  was  at  a  littlo  distance,  gathering  sbolls 
on  the  smooth,  hard  beach,  edged  with  foam,  where  tho  flowing  tido 
broke  with  a  low,  soft  murmur. 

Suddenly  a  small  boat  shot  from  out  a  cove,  searco  a  stone's 
throw  distant.  Its  only  occupant  was  a  stranger,  whoso  sunburnt 
countonance  showed  that  he  must  have  long  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  a  tropical  sun.  Rowing  swiftly  to  a  placo  nearly 
opposite  where  Philip  and  Mary  Marsden  stood,  he  sprang  ashoro, 
and  pulling  his  boat  on  to  tho  sand  so  that  it  could  not  float,  ap- 
proached them.    Ho  raised  his  hat,  bowed,  and  addressed  Philip  : 

"  What  is  tho  meaning  of  that  green  mound,  just  back  of  you,  I 
saw  here  a  few  hours  sinco  ?"  said  he. 

"It  is  the  Pirate's  Grave,"  replied  Philip. 

"And  that  pirate  was  Ryan  Hinkson?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  don't  remember  mo  ?" 
"  I  do  not." 

"  I  was  once  the  first  mate  of  the  Sea-Gull.  When  you  mado 
your  escape  from  tho  vessel,  I  saw  you,  and  could  have  prevented 
you,  but  I  suffered  you  to  go,  and  raised  no  alarm.  I  soon  aftor- 
wards  escaped  myself,  and  sinco  then  I  have  led  a  better  life." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — heartily  glad,"  said  Philip,  "  and  hopo 
you  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  timo  for  us  to  go  homo  now — 
the  sun  is  getting  low.    Will  you  go  with  us  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to,  but  my  course  lies  in  a  different  direction.  I 
knew  that  Hinkson  was  buried  somewhere  hereahouts,  and  thought 
that  I  should  like  to  look  upon  the  grave  of  one  whose  tempting 
tongue  caused  me  to  leave  an  honest  life  for  one  beset  with  danger 
and  stained  with  crime.  Earewell  to  you,  and  the  lady.  We 
shall  never  meet  again." 

As  ho  passed  the  little  Philip,  who  was  still  playing  on  tho 
beach,  he  stopped  and  laid  his  rough  hand  on  his  sunny  curls. 
Mary  sprang  forward  a  few  steps,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 

"  What  if  he  should  take  him  and  carry  him  away  ?" 

Her  alarm  was  only  momentary.  Ho  passed  on,  as  tho  words 
left  her  lips,  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  was  gliding  swiftly  over 
the  summer  sea. 


A  MISSISSIPPI  STLAM  KOAT. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  it  is  built  with  so  little  depth  of  hold. 
It  is  to  allow  the  boats  to  pass  the  shoal  water  in  many  parts  of  tho 
river,  and  particularly  during  the  season  of  drought.  For  such 
purpose,  the  lighter  the  draught  the  greater  the  advantage;  and  a 
Mississippi  captain,  boasting  of  tho  capacity  of  his  boat  in  this 
respect,  declared,  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  heavy  dew  on  the 
grass  to  enable  him  to  propel  her  across  the  prairies  !  If  there  is 
little  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat  under  the  water,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  what  may  be  seen  above  its  surface.  Fancy  a  two-8tory 
house,  some  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  built  of  plank,  and  painted 
to  the  whiteness  of  snow;  fancy  along  the  upper  story  a  row  of 
green  latticed  windows,  thickly  set,  and  opening  out  upon  a  nar- 
row balcony;  fancy  a  flattened  or  slightly  rounded  roof,  covered 
with  tarred  canvass,  and  in  the  centre  a  range  of  skylights,  like 
glass  forcing-pits;  fancy,  towering  above  nil,  two  enormous  Mack 
cylinders  of  sheet  iron,  each  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  ten 
times  as  high,  the  funnels  of  the  boat ;  a  small  cylinder  on  ono 
side,  the  'scape  pipe  ;  a  tall  flagstaff'  standing  up  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  prow,  with  the  "star-spangled  banner"  flying  from  its 
peak — fancy  these,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi. —  ('»/'/.  Mayne 
Ilcid's  Quadroon. 


COURTIXG  IN  SPAIN. 

Should  you  have  occasion  after  nightfall,  to  traverse  tho  dimly 
lighted  steets,  you  will  not  go  far  without  brushing  past  a  figure 
muffled  in  an  ample  cloak,  and  with  the  sombrero  Blouched  over 
the  eyes,  leaning  against  the  iron  bars.  As  you  pass,  your  ears 
inform  you  that  it  is  conversing  in  a  low  voice  with  some  ono 
within,  whom  the  darkness  shrouds  from  observation.  In  all 
probability  you  will  take  no  further  note  of  the  whispering  pair  ; 
but  if  you  be  more  curious  than  wise,  and  bestow  on  them  moro 
than  a  passing  look,  another  bccloakcd  figure  will  probably  step 
out  from  some  comer,  and  politely  request  yon  to  refrain  from  in- 
terfering with  other  people's  business.  If  this  bint  be  not  sufficient, 
he  will  preparo  to  enforce  it  by  other  means,  and,  by  displaying 
his  navaja,  threaten  to  appeal  to  arms.  He  is  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  Spanish  friendship.  To  guard  from 
danger  or  riiscovcry — or,  ns  it  is  termed,  "guardar  los  espaldas," 
"  to  guard  tho  back.  "  of  a  friend  who  may  bo  playing  the  lover — ■ 
is  an  office  to  be  undertaken  only  by  a  tried  comrade,  whose  devo- 
tion and  courage  may  be  proof  against  the  rude  trials  to  which  such 
aposition  subjects  him.  If  tho  fair  one  be  noted  for  her  attractions, 
then  there  are  rivals  to  be  encountered,  whose  jealous  passions,  if 
aroused  by  witnessing  another  thus  engaged,  nothing  would  po 
soon  appease  ns  a  thrust  of  a  knife,  given,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
without  much  regard  to  the  rules  of  fair  play.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  second  is  summoned  to  stand,  like  the  knight  of 
old,  rondy  to  do  bnttlo  against  all  comers,  should  they  approach 
with  hostile  intentions.  I  need  not  add,  that  these  nocturnal  meet- 
ings are  a  frequent  occasion  of  brawls,  and  that  lives  are  some- 
times lost,  and  usually  dangerous  wounds  are  given  and  received, 
when  the  knifo  is  brought  into  play.  This  custom,  though  moro 
nrovalcnt  among  the  lower  classes,  is  not  entirely  banished  from 
the  upper  ranks  of  society.  In  truth,  the  mystery  and  romance 
attending  it  have  too  many  charms  for  Spanish  lovers  of  every 
degree,  ever  to  permit  it  to  become  the  exclusive  usage  of  nny  ono 
rank  in  life.  It  is  far  more  congenial  to  his  temperament  to  throw 
a  veil  of  sccrcsy  over  his  attachment,  which  not  unfrcqucntly  from 
the  first,  wears  a  certain  air  of  romance.  On  the  Alameda  he  en- 
counters somo  dark-eyed  beauty,  whose  glance  fires  all  the  suscep- 
tible nature  of  his  southern  bosom.  To  follow  her  footsteps  when 
the  gay  throng  disperses — to  linger  in  the  narrow  street  where  her 
homo  is — and,  by  one  of  those  mute  but  expressive  signs  known 
in  southern  climes,  to  testify  his  passion  to  her  as  she  sits  at  tho 
balcony  that  commands  a  full  view  of  tho  moving  world  in  tho 
street — or  to  convey  a  message  by  some  Mercury  familiar  with 
such  errands — are  the  usual  steps  that  precede  an  interview.  This, 
however,  let  it  not  be  imagined,  is  to  be  sought  amidst  tho  shady 
alleys  of  tho  Alameda.  No  ;  the  fair  ones  of  Spain  are  too  jeal- 
ously guarded  by  mamas  and  duennas,  ever  to  know  much  of 
solitude,  far  less  to  enjoy  them  with  a  companion.  But  when 
gates  are  barred,  and  the  household  wrapped  in  sleep,  it  is  then 
that  tho  Spanish  maiden  rises  to  keep  her  tryst  with  her  lover. — 
Murray's  Cities  and  Wilds  of  Andalusia. 


LEARNING  TO  SING. 

It  is  common  for  tenchers  of  sacred  music  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine, that  all  men,  without  any  exception,  can  if  they  will,  learn 
to  sing.  The  following  statement,  made  by  Bishop  I)c  Lancy, 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  General  (Episcopal) 
Theological  Seminary,  discloses  a  case  which  by  no  means  stands 
alone.  Attendance  on  musical  instruction  would  not  benefit  every- 
body. When  ho  was  a  young  man  at  Yale  College,  he  heard  a 
sermon  preached  there,  which  declared  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  learn  to  sing.  Ho  accordingly  went  to  a  singing-master, 
who,  after  some  lessons,  gave  him  up,  telling  him,  "  Sir,  you  havo 
no  earl"  (Laughter.)  Fearing,  however,  that  it  might  be  in- 
competency on  tho  part  of  the  teacher,  he  went  to  another,  who 
tried  him  patiently  for  some  time,  but  at  length  told  him  one  day, 
"My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but,  really,  I 
do  not  think  it  worth  your  whilo  to  go  on,  you  have  no  voice." 
(Laughter.)  Still  remembering  the  fervent  exhortations  of  the 
sermon,  and  determined  to  try  once  more,  he  went  to  a  third,  who 
concluded  his  exertions  with  the  testy,  but  perfectly  correct  de- 
claration, "  Sir,  yon  have  neither  voice  nor  ear,  and  can  never  learn 
music  if  you  should  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah."  (Loud  laugh- 
ter.) We  may  add,  that  ono  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of 
our  country  had  much  the  same  experience,  lie  studied  patiently 
for  several  months  with  a  skilful  teacher,  but  at  length  the  teacher 
gave  it  up,  declaring  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  give  him  any 
practical  knowlodge  of  tho  musical  scale. — Christian  lnlclligtncer. 


KOSLS. 

The  most  famous  roses  were  those  of  Passtum  and  Samos,  hap- 
py localities,  where  the  rose  trees  bloomed  twice  every  year.  The 
tallest  rose-tree  we  ever  heard  of,  is  the  one  at  Sans  Souci,  and  was 
thirty  feet  high  ;  but  it  was  trained  against  a  wall,  which  certainly 
diminishes  the  wonder.  To  plant  the  tree  in  ancient  times  served 
for  ends  that  are  attained  now  in  various  ways — it  commemorated 
tho  dead,  celebrated  events,  illustrated  anniversaries,  and  had 
many  pleasant  significations  besides.  Whole  ship-loads  of  roses 
were  brought  to  Home.  There  were  shops  in  which  nothing  else 
was  sold  ;  and  the  artistically-woven  garlands  were  held  in  such 
esteem,  and  tho  garland-makers  in  such  honor,  that  the  name  of 
Glycera,  of  Sicyon,  has  survived  as  that  of  a  celebrated  artist,  with 
whom,  however,  we  imagine  Constantino  would  not  be  afraid  to 
enter  into  competition.  Glycera,  we  must  add,  was  so  peculiarly 
admired,  as  well  as  generally  celebrated,  that  her  lover  painted 
her  portrait,  and  Lucullus  gave  no  less  than  £300  sterling  for  a 
copy  of  it. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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SETH  CHENEY,  THE  ARTIST. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  faithful  portrait  of  this  artist, 
from  the  pencil  of  Barry,  drawn  expressly  for  us  from  a 
photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case  of  this  city. 
The  recent  decease  of  Cheney,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  has  not 
only  plunged  a  circle  of  friends  in  mourning,  but  has  left 
a  sensible  void  in  the  domain  of  art.  He  died  at  Man- 
chester, in  this  State,  whither  he  has  recently  erected  a  con- 
venient studio,  in  which  he  hoped  to  continue  those  fine 
crayon  drawings  which  had  established  his  fame,  and  also 
to  essay  a  branch  of  art  new  to  him — painting  in  oil.  We 
are  not  aware  that  his  life  embraced  any  of  those  striking 
vicissitudes  which  enable  the  biographer  to  impart  to  a 
truthful  narrative  the  fascination  of  romance.  As  a  man, 
Cheney  was  known  and  respected  for  his  moral  purity  and 
worth  ;  and  we  have  heard  that  he  declined  employing  his 
talents  in  perpetuating  the  features  of  any  person,  however 
high  in  station,  whose  character  did  not  command  his  re- 
spect. He  was  a  careful  and  constant  student  of  nature, 
but  he  was  also  familiar  with  all  that  art  had  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  time.  A  residence  abroad  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  master-pieces  of  art  contained 
in  the  great  Kuropean  galleries,  and  also  of  examining  the 
processes  adopted  by  the  best  living  artists.  No  man  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  theory  of  art.  He 
did  not  fall  into  the  common  error  that  patient  labor  is  un- 
necessary to  the  development  of  genius.  On  the  other 
hand,  he"  believed  that  genius  imposed  the  necessity  of  labor. 
The  effects  he  produced  by  light  and  shade  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  color,  appeared  marvellous  to  those  who  are  not 
aware  that  the  simplest  materials  are  most  effective  in  the 
creative  hand  of  genius.  Though  Mr.  Cheney's  efforts 
were  confined  to  portraiture  in  crayon  alone,  yet  his  por- 
traits deserved  to  rank  with  those  of  Stuart,  and  Copley, 
and  Vandyke.  His  heads  have  their  characteristics :  they 
are  not  simply  delineations  of  external  form,  but  of  charac- 
ter. He  was  equally  successful  with  male,  with  female  and 
with  children's  heads.  His  crayon  portraits  do  not  chal- 
lenge attention  by  elaborate  detail  in  the  finishing — they 
are  lightly  shaded,  and  very  delicately  and  openly  lined, 
but  every  touch  has  a  purpose  and  an  expression.  No 
other  hand  could  add  a  line  without  marring  the  unity  and  exqui- 
site harmony  of  his  work.  Everything  that  came  from  the  hand 
of  Cheney  was  a  gem,  and  the  drawings  he  left  behind  him  will  be 
cherished  by  their  possessors  as  among  the  choicest  treasures  of 
art.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  his  talent  was  highly  appreciated, 
and  that  his  labors  commanded  large  and  remunerative  prices.  In 
his  branch  of  art  he  was  certainly  without  a  rival. 


THE  GIPSY  CAMP. 

The  engraving  given  below  delineates  a  part  of  a  camp  of  Eng- 
lish gipsies,  with  a  dark -eyed  and  dark-skinned  daughter  of  the 
tribe  crouching  in  front  of  one  of  the  tents.  The  artist  has  well 
depicted  the  wild,  dishevelled  beauty  of  the  gipsy,  with  the  air  of 
cunning  almost  always  inseparable  from  her  expression.  These 
Bohemians  generally  piled  their  tents  in  scenes  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite rural  beauty — not,  perhaps,  from  a  peculiar  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  but  because  their  needs  require  wood  and  wa- 
ter, and  these  are  rarely  unpieturesquely  blended.  The  gipsies, 
Bohemians,  Zingari,  or  by  whatever  other  names  they  are  known, 
preserve  their  characteristics  under  whatever  clinic  they  pitch  their 
tents,  and  however  widely  dissevered  their  branches.  As  they 
never  or  rarely  marry  out  of  their  circle,  the  physical  type,  bril- 
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liantly  oriental,  is  preserved  in  all  its  purity,  and  their  peculiar 
language,  with  some  local  modifications,  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  The  English  gipsy  girl  speaks  a  dialect  which  is  intelligi- 
hle  to  her  dark  sister  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Nile. 
This  language  is  purely  oral,  yet  a  distinguished  German  savant — 
we  forget  his  name — has  actually  reduced  it  to  writing,  and  pub- 
lished a  dictionary  and  language  of  the  gipsy  tongue,  so  that  any 
young  gentleman  with  a  moderate  amount  of  industry  can  learn 
to  "  patter  Romany,"  if  he  thinks  the  accomplishment  worth  ac- 
quiring. The  gipsies  have  many  curious  and  poetical  traits,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  desirable  acquaintances.  To  cajole  and  to 
thieve  is  their  regular  business.  We  know  not  how  much  honesty 
they  may  show  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  but  certainly  they 
glory  in  fleecing  the  Pliilistines  or  outsiders.  A  year  or  two  since, 
a  colony  of  English  gipsies  landed  at  New  York,  but  we  know  not 
whether  they  are  still  sojourning  in  the  "home  of  the  brave  and 
the  land  of  the  free ;"  but  we  do  know  that  they  succeeded  in 
"  doing  "  a  shrewd  Yankee  farmer  out  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  by  pretending  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  stolen  treasure. 
Yet  gipsies  are  very  useful  people — in  novels  and  on  the  stage, 
where  they  run  off  with  noblemen's  and  princes'  children,  who  turn 
up  the  in  nick  of  time  to  possess  immense  estates  and  the  like. 


AN  IRISH  DUEH.IST. 

Pat  Power,  of  Daragle,  was  a  fat,  robust  man,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  intemperance,  and  generally  seen  with  a 
glowing  red  face.    He  on  one  occasion  fought  with  a  fire- 
eating  companion  named  Bill  Brisco.    When  taking  aim, 
he  said  he  still  had  a  friendship  for  him,  and  would  show 
it ;  so  he  only  shot  off  his  whisker  and  top  of  his  car. 
When  travelling  in  England,  Power  had  many  encounters 
with  persons  who  were  attracted  by  his  brogue  and  clumsy 
appearance.    On  one  occasion,  a  group  of  gentlemen  were 
sitting  in  a  box  at  one  end  of  the  room  when  he  entered  at 
the  other.    The  representative  of  Irish  manners  at  this 
time  on  the  English  stage  was  a  tissue  of  ignorance,  blun- 
ders and  absurdities ;  and  when  a  real  Irishman  appeared 
off  the  stage,  he  was  always  supposed  to  have  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  class,  and  so  a  fair  butt  for  ridicule.  When 
Power  took  his  seat  in  the  box,  the  waiter  came  to  him 
with  a  gold  watch,  with  a  gentleman's  compliments,  and  a 
request  to  know  what  o'clock  it  was  by  it.    Power  took  the 
watch,  and  then  directed  the  waiter  to  let  him  know  the 
person  who  sent  it.    He  pointed  out  one  of  the  group. 
Power  rang  the  bell  for  his  servant,  and  directed  him  to 
bring  his  pistols  and  follow  him.    He  put  them  under  his 
arm,  and,  with  the  watch  in  his  hand,  walked  up  to  the 
box,  and,  presenting  the  watch,  begged  to  know  to  whom 
it  belonged.    When  no  one  was  willing  to  own  it,  he  drew 
his  own  silver  one  from  his  fob,  and  presenting  it  to  his 
servant,  desiring  him  to  keep  it ;  and  putting  up  the  gold 
one,  he  gave  his  name  and  address,  and  assured  the  com- 
pany he  would  keep  it  safe  till  called  for.    It  was  never 
claimed.    On  another  occasion  he  ordered  supper;  and 
while  waiting  for  it,  he  read  the  newspaper.    After  some 
time,  the  waiter  laid  two  covered  dishes  on  the  table ;  and 
when  Power  examined  their  contents,  he  found  they  were 
two  dishes  of  smoking  potatoes.    He  asked  the  waiter  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  such  good  fare ;  and  he  pointed 
to  two  gentlemen  in  the  opposite  box.    Power  desired  his 
servant  to  attend  him,  and,  directing  him  in  Irish  what  to 
do,  quietly  made  his  supper  of  the  potatoes,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  Englishmen.    Presently  his  servant  ap- 
peared with  two  more  covered  dishes,  one  of  which  he  had 
laid  down  before  his  master,  and  the  other  before  the  persons  in 
the  opposite  box.    When  the  covers  were  removed,  there  was 
found  in  each  a  loaded  pistol.    Power  took  up  his  and  cocked  it, 
telling  one  of  the  others  to  take  up  the  second,  assuring  him  "  they 
were  at  a  very  proper  distance  for  a  close  shot,  and  if  one  fell,  he 
was  ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  other."    The  parties  imme- 
diately rushed  out  without  waiting  for  a  second  invitation,  and 
with  them  several  persons  in  the  adjoining  box.    As  they  were  all 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pay  their  reckoning,  Power  paid  it  for  them 
along  with  his  own. — Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ayo. 
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A  MITTV  RETORT. 

On  the  day  of  the  baptism  of  the  imperial  infant  in  Paris,  a 
number  of  ladies  were  standing  behind  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard,  on  the  line  of  the  procession  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
when  the  Guards,  getting  tired  of  the  long  delay,  lit  their  cigars, 
and  soon  the  whole  line  was  in  a  smoke.  Some  of  the  ladies  be- 
gan to  complain  of  the  smoke.  An  old  soldier,  turning  around, 
said,  with  a  smile  :  "  Then  they  don't  smoke  in  your  regiment?" 
A  charming  little  Parisienne  wittily  replied  :  "  In  our  regiment? 
Sometimes;  but  never  in  my  company  '." — Galumani. 


A  GIPSY  CAMP  AN  ENOU61I  SCfcNE. 
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COSMOPOLITAN  ART  JOURNAL. 
In  our  last  number,  we  presented  our  readers  with  engravings  of 
some  of  the  principal  works  of  art  to  be  distributed,  in  January,  by 
the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  and  we  spoke  at  length  of  the 
plan  and  merits  of  this  society.  We  have  now  before  us  a  number 
of  the  Art  Journal,  published  by  the  Association,  and  distributed 
gratuitously  to  all  its  subscribers,  and  furnished  at  a  low  price  to 
non-subscribers.  It  is  a  large  quarto,  very  handsomely  printed, 
and  containing  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter,  with  appropriate 
illustrations.  Besides  a  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  Association 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  issued,  it  contains  a  variety  of  essays 
on  art,  together  with  correspondence  from  artists,  and  art-informa- 
tion. A  leading  feature  with  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association 
has  been,  from  the  outset,  a  linking  together  of  literature  and  art, 
and  the  establishment  of  this  handsome  journal  strengthens  the 
chain.  We  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  exert  a  happy 
influence  in  extending  and  improving  a  taste  for  art  in  this  coun- 
try. This  taste  is  not  spontaneous,  like  a  love  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  for  though  Art  is  based  on  Nature,  and  thence  draws  its 
breath  of  life,  still  it  is  something  very  different.  In  fact,  the  literal 
imitation  of  nature  is  a  low  branch  of  art.  A  wax  figure  is,  in 
many  respects,  truer  to  nature  than  a  marble  statue,  but  the  mar- 
ble is  truer  to  life.  This  distinction  between  art  and  nature,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  two,  and  the  thousand  questions  arising 
therefrom,  it  is  the  province  of  a  journal  attempting  to  popularize 
art  to  examine  and  discuss.  The  conductors  of  the  journal  before 
us  have  amply  proved  their  ability  to  manage  such  a  publication 
with  success. 

PRESERVE  VOUR  PAPERS. 
This  is  a  hint  that  our  regular  subscribers  hardly  require,  as 
such  universally  preserve  and  bind  the  "  Pictorial "  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  six  months,  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year. 
Persons  who  have  not  seen  this  journal  bound,  in  our  durable  and 
uniform  style  of  full  gilt,  with  illumined  title-page  and  index, 
cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  the  great  value  and  interest  of  the  work 
in  this  form.  We  charge  one  dollar  per  volume  for  binding  the 
paper  in  this  style,  and  those  who  wish  to  possess  the  work  from 
its  commencement  can  be  supplied  with  perfect  sets  thus  pre- 
served. The  whole  (en  volumes  are  furnished  for  twenty  dollars,  and 
form  a  fund  of  delightful  reading,  valuable  information,  and  enter- 
taining illustrations  for  the  centre-table,  that  will  prove  invaluable 
to  any  family  circle. 

A  good  Appetite. — In  a  single  year  the  city  of  New  York 
eats  185,000  oxen,  12,000  cows,  550,000  sheep  and  lambs,  40,000 
calves  and  280,000  swine.  The  voiacity  of  the  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley  was  not  a  circumstance  to  this. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  of  this  year  appears  to  be  a  very 
slim  one.  The  Mobile  Register,  a  well  informed  paper,  sets  it 
down  at  3,200,000  bales. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  The  papers  now  talk  about  ladies  being  attired  in  the 
width — not  height  of  fashion. 

....  The  provincial  nobility  of  Russia,  the  great  boyards  of  the 
south,  are  almost  patriarchal  in  their  habits. 

Salted  rats  are  now  exported  from  British  India  to  China, 
as  a  luxury  for  the  mandarins. 

....  The  sea-serpent  has  been  seen  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  passed  the  summer  off  Nahant. 

  The  organ  ordered  for  our  magnificent  ■  Music  Hall  will 

cost  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

....  If  a  Colt's  pistol  has  six  barrels,  how  many  barrels  ought 
a  horse  pistol  to  have  * 

 The  Affghans  arc  devastating  two  Persian  provinces.  They 

are  quite  daring  and  formidable. 

 A  large  nugget  of  gold  has  been  found  in  Wicklow.  Per- 
haps Ireland  will  prove  another  Australia. 

  The  Dowager  Lady  O'Brien,  mother  of  Lord  Inchiquin 

and  W.  Smith  O'Brien,  died  recently. 

  A  gentleman  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  lately  exhibited  a  Duchess 

D'Angoulemc  pear  weighing  over  two  pounds. 

....  A  moose  was  lately  run  down  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road cars,  which  ran  off  in  consequence. 

 Austria  is  trying  to  form  a  navy  in  the  Adriatic  to  compete 

with  that  of  Sardinia,  which  is  increased. 

  If  the  emperor  of  Russia  meets  the  emperor  of  France  next 

winter  at  Nice — wont  it  be  nice  t 

  A  veteran  who  was  captain  of  the  foretop  of  the  Victory 

when  Nelson  fell,  lately  died  in  England. 

  The  re  publication  of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  of 

"Drcd,"  in  Canada,  has  raised  the  copyright  question. 

 An  elk  harnessed  to  a  buggy  was  lately  driven  full  speed 

through  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Game  keepers  in  England  poison  foxes  with  strychnine. 
Fox  hunters  don't  like  the  proceeding. 

 Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  queen's  physician,  has  gone  home 

much  pleased  with  his  visit  to  this  country. 

  A  magnifying  glass  was  lately  found  in  one  of  the  temples 

of  Nineveh  by  Mr.  Layard. 

 A  young  shipbuilder  of  Palermo,  Italy,  only  16  years  old, 

has  lately  modelled  a  splendid  vessel. 


PLEASAKT  LODGINGS. 
Every  man  likes  to  have  a  good  house  to  live  in.  If  he  has  the 
means,  he  builds  one  to  suit  his  taste ;  if  he  has  not  the  capital,  he 
hires  the  best  he  can  afford — and  such  is  the  dearth  of  good  houses 
in  the  market,  that  there  are  many  competitors  for  every  vacant 
tenement.  But  there  is  one  house  in  our  mind's  eye,  about  which 
there  is  more  competition  than  any  other  building  that  wc  know  of. 
Single  and  married  gentlemen  are  after  it,  and  so  long  as  it  stands, 
there  will  probably  be  the  same  eagerness  to  occupy  it.  This 
house  is  not  the  property  of  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  an  im- 
mense company,  and  the  proprietors  are  always  quarrelling  about 
tenants.  The  building  is  leased  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and 
though  the  proprietors  sometimes  renew  the  lease,  yet  of  late  they 
disagree  so  among  themselves,  that  probably  no  future  tenant  can 
hope  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  lease.  What  renders  the  rage  to 
get  possession  of  this  house  the  more  surprising  is,  that  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  convenient  building,  though  a  large  one,  and  it 
stands  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation.  Indeed,  two  of  the  tenants 
died  shortly  after  taking  up  their  quarters  in  it.  Moreover,  it 
stands  in  a  very  hospitable  neighborhood,  and  the  lessee  is  always 
expected  to  see  a  world  of  company,  and,  of  course,  must  be  ter- 
ribly out  of  pocket  for  their  entertainment.  Still  a  perfect  army 
of  house-hunters  are  after  this  particular  house  of  all  others,  when- 
ever it  is  in  the  market,  so  great  are  the  attractions  of  the  "  White 
House  "  at  Washington. 

Now,  in  order  to  console  the  disappointed  bidders  for  the  lease 
of  this  celebrated  mansion,  we  may  as  well  quote  what  the  New 
Yorker  says  of  it : — "  Congresses,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
liberal  enough  to  tack  on  some  little  appropriation  to  meet  a 
specified  want  in  the  arrangements  of  the  '  White  House.'  The 
result  is,  that  the  structure,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  sort  of  a  cross 
between  a  barn  and  an  Oriental  palace.  There  are  Turkey  carpets 
in  one  room  and  bare  floors  in  another;  sumptuous  sofas,  cunning 
in  needlework  here,  and  there  broken-backed  chairs  with  three 
legs ;  one  dozen  of  gold  spoons  and  another  dozen  of  pewter ; 
gigantic  $1000  mirrors  in  the  front  rooms,  and  broken  windows  in 
the  back  ;  well  heated  and  ventilated  parlors,  and  leaky  roofs  and 
damp  cellars.  The  whole  concern,  in  all  its  equipments,  is  not 
only  a  disgrace  to  the  reputation  of  the  American  people  for  taste 
and  liberality,  but  its  location,  near  the  marshes  of  the  Potomac, 
is  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  presidents,  and  was  the  probable  cause 
of  killing  at  least  two  of  them."  . 

Thank  our  stars  wc  are  not  president  of  the  United  States ! 
Read  the  above  to  your  children  and  friends ;  and  when  they  go  to 
their  snug  little  dormitories,  contented  with  their  lot,  they  will 
exclaim,  "  What  would  the  poor  president  of  the  United  States 
say  if  he  had  such  a  nice  bedroom  as  wc  have  V 


Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — The  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanics'  Association,  of  this  city,  have  awarded  Messrs.  Mason 
&  Hamlin,  melodeon  makers,  on  Cambridge  Street,  a  gold  medal, 
for  their  new  musical  instrument,  the  Organ-Harmonium,  and  a 
silver  medal  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  1856. 
This  is  the  first  gold  medal  ever  awaidtd  for  a  rccd  instrument  in 
this  country.  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin  have  also  just  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  their  Melodeons,  exhibited  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  three  first  premiums 
for  their  Organ-Harmoniums  from  the  State  Fairs  of  Vermont, 
New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  making  six  first  premiums  received  in  one 
month  !  Their  Melodeon.,  and  Organ-Harmoniums  must  certainly 
be  instruments  of  unusual  merit,  having  been  awarded  the  fiist 
premiums  at  every  Fair  in  which  they  have  been  exhibited. 

.  1    m  mm  ►  

French,  German  and  Italian.— Mile.  Virginie  Wagner,  a 
highly  educated  lady,  who  has  taught  these  languages  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  gives  instruction  in  them  to  adults  and  children 
at  their  residences,  or  at  her  rooms  in  this  city,  No.  24  Winter 
Street.  Miss  Wagner  visited  this  country  with  strong  letters  to 
our  leading  literati,  and  she  refers,  among  others,  to  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Otis,  Messrs.  Longfellow,  Sargent  and  Fields.  We  learn  that  she 
proposes  to  give  a  course  of  French  readings,  and  also  that  she  is 
looking  for  a  partner  to  enable  her  to  establish  a  superior  school 
in  this  city.  She  has  been  liberally  educated  for  the  profession  of 
a  teacher. 

Madame  LaGrange.— In  1848,  Madame  LaGrange,  the  charm- 
ing prima  donna  who  has  been  delighting  fashionable  and  critical 
audiences  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  married  a  Russian  nobleman, 
the  Count  de  Stankowich.  The  name  was  probably  that  of  an 
honorable  gentleman,  but  how  would  it  look  to  English  eyes  on  a 
play-bill  ?  Stankowich  !  Why,  it  would  be  a  worse  name  for  a 
prima  donna  than  Amos  Cottle  for  a  poet. 


Author  and  Bookseller.— Mrs.  Stowc  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  London  to  obtain  a  copyright  for  "  Dred,"  under  which 
she  claims  an  injunction  on  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  her 
book  in  Canada,  or  any  of  the  British  provinces  The  Canadian 
publishers  will  test  her  claim,  and  the  matter  will  make  food  for 
the  lawyers  and  fun  for  the  public.  It  would  be  rather  curious  if 
an  expensive  lawsuit  should  cat  up  all  her  profits. 


Habits. — Habit  to  man  u  what  action  is  to  oratory,  tho  attri- 
bute on  which  depends  all  success  or  defeat  in  the  career  of  human 
existence.  How  hard  to  wed  a  good  habit,  how  difficult  to  repu- 
diate a  bad  one ! 


Verdant.— That  was  rather  a  green  young  gentleman,  who, 
footing  it  from  his  native  wilds  to  our  modem  Athens,  inquired  of 
a  gentleman  in  Cambridge,  "  how  fur  it  was  to  Boston  meetin'us  1" 


WILD  BOAU  HUNT  IN  ALGERIA. 

On  our  last  page  we  have  placed  a  fine  picture,  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  us,  from  a  design  by  Horace  Vemet,  representing  a 
wild  boar  hunt  in  Algeria.  It  not  only  conveys  a  faithful  idea  of 
this  dangerous  and  exciting  sport,  but  evinces  the  eminent  ability 
of  the  artist.  What  life  and  fire  there  is  in  the  grouping — what 
action  in  the  horses,  and  how  life-like  the  attitudes  of  the  riders  ! 
The  furious  boar  is  rending  the  flank  of  one  of  the  horses,  which 
is  represented  as  rearing  in  his  intolerably  agony  ;  while  the  young 
Arab,  who  has  passed  at  a  gallop,  is  checking  his  blooded  steed, 
and  bending  from  the  saddle,  presents  a  pistol  with  deadly  aim  at 
tho  head  of  the  outraged  monster.  The  dogs,  infuriated  and  reck- 
less of  danger,  are  springing  on  the  quarry.  A  number  of  horse- 
men, French  and  natives,  arc  spurring  up  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Wild  boar  hunting  is  a  fascinating  sport,  though  always  full  of 
danger.  Boars  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  usually  hunted  on 
foot,  the  sportsmen  having  spears  to  ward  off  their  attacks,  and  to 
despatch  them  when  at  bay.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  carried 
to  his  grave  the  scar  of  a  wound  received  while  pursuing  this  dan- 
gerous sport.  The  enraged  animal  made  a  dash  at  him  and  camo 
near  conquering  the  conqueror.  Napoleon  used  often  to  laugh  at 
the  dismay  of  his  generals  who  were  daunted  at  this  new  danger, 
and  kept  themselves  in  the  background,  each  one  shouting,  "  save 
the  emperor  I"  though  not  one  advanced  to  the  rescue.  Talley- 
rand once  invited  Napoleon  to  visit  him  at  his  estate  near  Paris, 
and  promised  him  a  boar  hunt  by  way  of  amusement.  Napoleon, 
who  was  not  then  much  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  game 
near  Paris,  joyfully  accepted  ;  but  great  was  his  indignation  when 
it  afterwards  turned  out  that  he  had  been  galloping  half  the  day 
after  the  ex-bishop's  pigs,  turned  out  of  their  pens  and  made  to 
perform  the  part  of  ferocious  wild  animals  "  for  this  occasion  only." 


Marriage. — Marriage  is  to  woman  at  once  the  happiest  and 
saddest  event  of  her  life  ;  it  is  the  promise  of  future  bliss  raised  on 
the  death  of  all  present  enjoyment.  That's  why  smiles  and  tears 
are  mingled  at  the  wedding,  and  why  the  bridesmaids  always  find 
it  necessary  to  use  their  pocket-handkerchiefs. 


Illustrated  Paper. — The  Boston  illustrated  paper,  Ballou's  Pictorial,  enjoys 
a  most  remarkable  circulation,  but  well  deserves  its  success.  Mr.  Ballou,  son 
of  the  late  Hev.  Hosea  Ballou,  is  the  editor  and  proprietor, — never  giving  cur- 
rency to  any  questionable  or  vulgar  matter,  his  pages  are  the  cheerful  fireside 
companions  of  the  refined,  as  well  as  of  the  humbler  homes  of  the  land.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  literary  enterprises  in  the  world. — Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine. 


Logical. — It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Irish  make  better 
sailors  than  the  Welsh,  is  because  they  prefer  a  shamrock  to  a  leak. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Abner  A.  Kingman  to  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Kingman;  by  Itev.  Mr.  Stone,  Capt.  Francis  M.  Hodgdon,  of  Boothbay,  Me., 
to  Miss  Esther  Bingham;  by  Rev  Mr.  Richards,  William  M.  Lothrop,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Rogers;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Christopher  Tilden,  Jr.,  of 
Dorchester,  to  Miss  Caroline  E.  Scott;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett.  James  M.  Keith, 
Esq.,  of  Koxbury,  to  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Richardson  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Craig  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cross. — At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Copp,  Tracy  P. 
Cheever,  Esq.  to  Miss  Louisa  R.  Kilburn.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Babcock,  Samuel  Haskell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Amory. — At 
East  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  William  T.  Raybold  to  Miss  Harriet 
M.  Wood  — At  Brookline,  Charles  Edward  Johnston,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  Eng., 
to  Miss  Mathi'de  Eustis.— At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  John  Proc- 
tor to  Miss  Martha  W.  Fish.— At  Ilingham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Thomas,  of  Roxbury,  to  Miss  Annie  B.  Sprague. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  Mr.  David  liart  to  Mrs.  Hanrah  M.  Southwick. — At  Newburyport, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Mariner  Goodwin  to  Miss  Alice  Cilley. — At  Lowell,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  Mr.  William  S.  Frost,  of  Marlboro',  to  Miss  Rebecca  F. 
Besee.— At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  Mr.  George  May,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Amelia  E.  Chapin. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  George  Dana,  66;  Miss  Harriet  Pomeroy  Clarke,  31;  Mr. 
James  V.  Honeybun,  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  30;  Mrs.  Lucy  Ann  Richard- 
son, 30;  Mr.  Newell  Sturtcvant,  48;  Mr.  George  A.  Woods.  40;  Mrs.  Mary 
Fessenden,  79;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Haskell.  41;  Miss  Helen  Howland.  22.— At 
Cambridge,  Mr.  John  Preston,  57;  W  idow  Sarah  Anderson,  73. — At  Chelsea, 
Miss  Agnes  Cunningham.  29.— At  Dorchester.  Widow  Hannah  Lyon,  75;  Mr. 
Eleazer  Wilder,  79 ;  Mr.  Moses  D.  Leeinan,  39.— At  Somorville,  Mr.  James 
Jackson  Gardner,  52.— At  South  Reading,  Rev.  Tsanc  Hurd,  D.  D.,  of  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  70  —At  Quincy,  Widow  Sarah  Adams,  late  of  Bosto.i,  70;  Widow  Snrah 
Gay,  76.— At  Lexington,  Mr.  I.oring  Pierce,  81.— At  Ahington,Mr.  EliasNash, 
67.— At  Abington  Centre.  Dr.  Ezekiel  Thaxter,  C9;  Mm.  Sophia  Gushing,  66.— 
At  Worcester.  Mr.  Shepard  Pratt,  of  Shrewsbury,  S3;  Mrs  Lucy  Goddard.70; 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Curtis. 41.—  At  Auburn,  Mrs.  Charlotte  D.  Rice,  58.— At  Leo- 
minster, Samuel  Abbott,  K.-q  .  formerly  of  Boston,  91.— At  Pittsfield.  Mr. 
Spencer  Field,  68.— At  Kail  River,  Mrs.  Catherine  Rend,  31;  Miss  Abhy  Ann 
Chacc,  17;  Mr.  Joseph  Carr.  72.— At.  Bolton,  Mrs.  Abigail  Sawyer,  69.— At 
Holliston,  Mr.  George  W.  Putnam.  86. — At  South  Adnms.  Widow  Lvdia  Pad- 
elford,  89— At  Lyme,  N.  H.,  Sirs.  Lucy,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Baker, 65. —At 
Lebanon,  N.  H  ,  Hon.  Elijah  Blaisdcll,  74. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  31  KM  OR  Y  OF  LITTLE  SUSIE. 

BY    CAROLINE    WHIT  WELL. 

Our  little  Susie  slumbers 

In  a  dreamless  sleep. 
And  she  will  never  waken 

To  see  the  grieved  who  weep. 

Locked  the  lips  and  eyelids 

Of  the  pale  face  fair, 
For  Death  has  now  our  darling— 

Ho  clasps  the  treasure  rare. 

And  to  his  silent  chambers, 

Hung  with  gloom  and  night, 
He  bids  us  bear  the  loved  one, 

And  shut  her  from  our  sight. 

Yet  we  enshrine  but  ashes, 

baying  her  away, 

The  light  still  lives  and  lingers 
To  never  know  decay. 

Tender  care  can  do  no  more, 

LoYe  its  all  has  given, 
Gazing  still  a  last  farewell, 

Wo  leave  her  now  to  Heaven. 

Place  the  pure  and  infant  form 

'Neath  the  Howery  sod, 
While  hope  and  faith  are  whispering, 

The  spirit  dwells  with  God. 

The  little  ones  are  loaned  us; 

Taking  them  to  our  breast, 
We  enshrine  them  in  our  hearts, 

And  dream  as  mortals  blest. 

Itut  Deeib  speed-*  on  his  mission, 

Kre  we  heed  his  tread, 
He  has  seized  his  precious  burden1 

And  with  it  heavenward  fled. 

0  Life!  we  muse  and  ponder 

Thy  mysteries  o'er  and  o"or 
All  in  vain — 'tis  still  the  samo— 

Kver  a  hidden  lore. 


[Written  for  Ballou  s  Pictorial.] 

LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

BT  ilAKV  A.  LOWELL. 

When  Mr.  Danforth  married  Lucy  Karlc,  he  pompously  laid 
to  a  friend  that  it  would  have  been  very  great  presumption  in  her 
friends  to  expect  such  u  match  for  her,  u  poor,  obscure  little  school- 
mistress. 

"  But  I  overlooked  her  circumstances,"  he  added,  "  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  she  knows  and  feels  the  distance  betwecu  us  on  that 
point  too  well  ever  to  allow  her  family  to  presume  upon  tho 
connection." 

Lucy  Earle's  father  was  a  gentleman — a  gentleman  in  tho  best 
and  truest  sense  of  tho  word.  He  was  poor,  it  is  true,  but  no  man 
had  ever  found  Walter  Karlc  deficient  in  politeness  or  self-respect. 
He  wore  bin  threadbare  coat  with  an  air  as  dignified  as  if  it  had 
been  an  emperor's,  and  he  bowed  more  respectfully  to  the  gray 
hairs  of  a  beggar  in  the  street  than  ho  did  to  those  of  Mr.  Dan- 
forth. For,  truth  to  tell,  Mr.  Danforth  was  originally  a  low,  mean 
man,  and  his  rising  in  wealth  and  power  had  only  cast  a  little  gold 
dust  in  tho  eyes  of  those  who  worship  wealth,  oven  when  unac- 
companied by  worth. 

Mr.  Earlo  was  u  schoolmaster,  on  a  slender  salary,  in  a  country 
town.  Mr.  Danforth  owned  a  summer  residence  there,  and  in  one 
of  his  seasons  of  leisure,  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  uncommon 
loveliness  of  four  sisters,  who  passed  und  re  passed  his  house  every 
day,  as  ho  afterwards  found,  to  give  certain  lessons  assigned  to 
each  in  their  father's  school.  He  had  condescendingly  made  their 
acquaintance,  and  had  successively  offered  to  Jane,  Kato  and  Ma- 
tilda his  fortune  and  hand.  He  bad  no  heart,  and  they  knew  it ; 
and  it  was  almost  with  a  thrill  of  horror  that  they  learned  from 
their  father  that  he  had  asked  consent  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
Lucy,  tho  youngest,  and  many  thought,  tho  loveliest  of  Mr.  Earlo's 
lovely  and  interesting  daughters. 

"And  does  Lucy  consent,  father  ?"  said  Jane,  who,  having  been 
first  on  the  list  of  Mr.  Dauforth's  expected  wives,  felt  qualified  to 
open  tho  matter  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Almost  sadly,  Mr.  Karlc  answered: 

"  Lucy  is  a  child,  and  Mr.  Dauforth's  carriage  and  horses  are 
filling  her  fancy  completely,  and  then  his  town  house  and  country 
house!  And  indeed,"  added  he,  "what  can  I  do  !  If  she  likes 
him,  how  can  I  refuse  him  1  God  knows,  I  do  not  know  what 
is  to  become  of  any  of  you.  I  am  dying,  Jane.  A  few  months 
longer  and  you  will  have  no  father.  Kvery  day  finds  mo  weaker, 
and  soon  I  must  givo  up  my  school.  Dear  Jane,  will  it  not  be  a 
comfort  to  me,  in  dying,  to  feel  that  ono  of  you  is  provided  for, 
und  that,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  you  cau  claim  a  home  surely,  in 
a  sister's  house  V 

"Never,  father  I  No  foot  of  mine  shall  ever  enter  tho  door  of 
that  pompous  fool,  who,  having  a  spite  against  me  and  my  sisters 
for  refusing  him,  has  absolutely  forbidden  little  Lucy — for  I  must 
still  call  her  so — from  having  any  intercourse  with  us  after  her 
marriage,  and  she,  poor,  bliud,  simple  child,  has  promised  to  obey 
him." 

Mr.  Karle  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Separated  you  !  Juno,  is  this  possible  !  Can  it  bo  that  Dan- 
forth would  do  this  1" 


"Ask  Lucy,  father.    She  will  tell  you." 

"  No,  Jano ;  I  will  not  ask  any  one.  If  this  is  so,  why,  let  it  go 
on.    Lucy,  poor  child,  will  soon  sec  her  folly." 

"  My  poor  father,  you  had  enough  to  struggle  with  before,  what 
with  poverty  and  sickness,  and  a  largo  and  unproductive  family ! 
How  will  you  bear  it,  to  be  separated  from  her  who  was  so  long 
the  pet  and  darling  of  us  all  *" 

"  Only  for  a  little  while  will  it  disturb  me,  Jane,"  said  her  father. 
"  It  is  for  you  only  that  I  think  how  hard  it  will  be.  But  wo  will 
not  talk  of  it.  Both  are  eager  for  tho  wedding  to  take  place,  and 
Mr.  Danforth  urges  hard  for  next  week ;  and  if  it  must  be,  why, 
do  not  let  us  delay  it." 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Lucy  Earle,  in  her  beauty  and 
youth,  camo  to  bo  married  to  the  rich  Mr.  Danforth,  who  num- 
bered five  times  her  ago,  and  who  had  nothing  but  that  samo 
wealth  to  recommend  him.  It  was  near  winter,  so  ho  whirled  her 
off  to  town,  scarcely  intending  ever  to  bring  her  back  to  hor  nativo 
place  again,  to  be  troubled  with  poor  relati»cs. 

Tho  winter  commenced  cold  and  blustering,  and  on  Christmas 
morning,  when  tho  bells  wcro  ringing  for  church,  and  the  organ 
was  just  pealing  out,  "  For  unto  you  is  born  tliis  day  I"  Walter 
Karle's  spirit  was  born,  a  new  angel,  Into  heavon. 

Jane  wrote  to  Lucy,  but  Mr.  Danforth  answered  tho  letter,  say- 
ing, in  brief  terms,  that  he  could  not  think  of  his  wife  being  com- 
pelled to  travel  at  so  inclement  a  season,  that  sho  was  grieved  for 
her  father,  sent  love,  etc. 

Jano  tore  bis  answor  in  pieces,  and  stamped  upon  it.  "  Cold- 
hearted,  selfish  being,"  she  said,  to  Kale,  "  to  refuse  her  this,  when 
her  heart  is  longing,  no  doubt,  to  bo  with  us  1  How  mean  and 
cruel  I" 

So  Lucy  never  saw  her  father,  after  her  wedding  day,  and  the 
three  girls  mourned  as  much  for  that  as  for  their  father's  death. 
In  three  weeks,  they  removed  from  the  house  which  was  no  longer 
theirs,  and  before  the  spring  opened,  they  had  gone  to  town,  and 
opened  a  small  school  in  a  hired  house.  They  would  not  go  to 
see  Lucy,  nor  send  for  her,  nor  even  send  to  iuform  her  of  their 
coming,  but  left  it  to  chanco  to  unfold  it. 

Frequently  they  saw  tho  carriage  which  was  rccognizod  as  Mr. 
Dauforth's  driven  past,  and  once  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lucy. 
Sho  wore  no  mourning,  but  looked  sad  und  pale. 

All  day,  after  this  sight,  the  sixtcrs  wcro  wretched  about  her. 
They  feared  that  sho  was  ill.  Unhappy  they  knew  she  must  be. 
How  could  it  bo  otherwise — tied  for  life  to  that  tyrannical  and 
pompous  being  to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  youth  and  beauty, 
and  tho  affections  of  her  family!  The  poor  girls  cried  and  sobbed 
through  the  evening,  after  their  pupils  had  departed,  und  retired  to 
dream  of  their  father  and  of  their  lost  sister. 

One  day,  Lucy  came  to  the  door,  evidently  unconscious  that  it 
was  their  name,  although  the  same,  that  was  engraved  there.  The 
simple  announcement,  "  The  Misses  Karle's  Academy  for  young 
Ladies,"  did  not  suggest  a  passing  thought  that  they  could  bo  her 
sisters  who  taught  there.  She  brought  a  lady  in  her  carriage,  who, 
it  seemed,  was  looking  for  a  school  in  which  to  place  a  little  girl. 
It  was  Mr.  Danforth's  sister,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  dangerous  that 
she  should  witness  the  burst  of  passionate  love  and  grief  that  Lucy 
exhibited.  Nature,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  convention- 
alities, and  sho  would  not  bo  repressed  in  the  embrace  of  the  sis- 
ters. It  was  their  first  meeting  since  tho  death  of  their  dear  old 
father;  and  even  Mrs.  Arlingham  could  not  look  on  unmoved. 
But  she  shortened  the  scene  by  reminding  Lucy  that  Mr.  Danforth 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  the  obedient  wife  immediately  prepared 
to  depart.  Sho  lingered  after  Mrs.  Arlingham  had  stepped  out, 
to  say  a  few  loving  and  tender  words,  and  to  promiso  to  como 
again  alone. 

It  was  a  sad  pleasuro  which  tho  sisters  felt,  in  seeing  Lucy ;  they 
loved  her  too  much  to  have  it  other  than  sad,  when  they  felt  how 
large  a  barrier  separated  them. 

Lucy  exacted,  with  difficulty,  a  promiso  from  Mrs.  Arlingham 
that  she  would  not  acquaint  Mr.  Danforth  with  the  fact  of  her  sis- 
ters' residence  in  town.  Sho  would  prefer  his  not  knowing  it,  sho 
told  her,  because  ho  would  think  it  was  foolish  to  spend  her  timo 
with  them.  Sho  was  not  quite  candid  here,  for  sho  did  not  tell 
her  how  much  he  felt  above  her  family. 

So  she  would  pass  a  stolen  hour  or  two  with  them,  while  he  was 
taking  his  afternoon  nap  ;  and  recalling  old  memories,  she  would 
seem  to  be  weeping  at  them,  while  in  reality  it  was  the  thought  of 
her  own  bitter  wrongs  which  she  was  mourning.  He  found  it  out; 
the  fact  of  her  visits  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  servant  who  drove 
her  down  often  in  the  one  horso  carriage.  He  was  amazed  that 
his  authority  should  be  set  at  nought.  "  Leave  your  family,  or 
leave  me  I"  was  his  swelling  sentence,  uttered  in  his  most  grandi- 
oso  tone.  And  utmost  Lucy  wished  that  she  could  do  so.  But 
his  riches  and  position  wero  too  weighty  to  resign  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  she  rellected  that,  except  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Danforth 
had  never  treated  her  positively  ill.  Had  she  been  bound  to  him 
by  a  single  tie  of  lovo  or  reverence,  her  bondage  would  have  been 
easy  ;  but  sho  was  not. 

Lucy,  however,  was  not  very  sensitive  Had  it  been  Jane,  it 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  martyrdom.  To  Kate,  Mr.  Danforth 
would  havo  been  an  object  of  mirth  and  ridicule  ;  and  Matilda 
would  have  borne  down  his  grand  airs  by  still  grander  ones  of  her 
own.  But  Lucy  hud  married  him  before  her  character  was  half 
formed,  and  she  had  nothing  but  indifference,  and  a  false  show  of 
respect  which  sho  did  not  feel,  but  which  the  custom  of  society 
compelled  her  to  observe,  to  set  against  his  arbitrary  rule. 

What  wonder,  then,  was  it,  that  when  Alfred  Harwood  became 
an  inmate  of  Mr.  Danforth's  family  she  should  rebel  against 
the  fate  that  had  chained  her  to  a  mun  like  her  husband  '  He  was 
tho  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Danforth,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  him,  of  spending  a  winter  in  town. 


He  had  been  too  close  a  student  for  his  health,  and  his  father  had 
extorted  a  promise  that  ho  would  abandon  his  books  for  some 
months.  Lucy  was  interested  in  him,  at  first,  on  account  of  his  ill 
health,  and  then  from  his  evident  sympathy  with  her  state  of  mind. 
He  saw  she  did  not  love  her  husband,  as,  indeed,  how  could  she? 

Her  heart  was  constantly  whispering  to  her,  what  a  different 
woman  she  might  have  been  had  she  not  sacrificed  her  youth  as 
she  did.  And  purely  because  Alfred  Harwood  was  tho  only  man 
with  whom  she  had  ever  boon  domesticated,  or  shared  any  home 
feeling  with,  hor  thoughts  wero  perpetually  recurring  to  him  as  to 
the  one  with  whom  she  might  havo  shared  even  poverty,  and  yet 
have  been  blessed  above  all  other  women. 

In  tho  midst  of  these  thoughts,  her  husband  fell  111.  Then  in- 
deed sho  showed  herself  ft  true  woman.  Night  and  day  sho  watched 
by  his  side,  never  leaving  him  except  for  the  sleep  which  outraged 
nature  resolved  upon  claiming.  Sho  tended  him  most  faithfully, 
and  even  his  seared  and  selfish  heart  acknowledged  her  as  unrival- 
led in  a  sick  room. 

Sho  was  so  much  afrnid  that  sho  shonld  not  perform  her  duty  to 
him  1  She  dreaded  60  much  that  her  feelings  toward  Alfred  Har- 
wood might  make  her  willing  to  have  her  husband  taken  away  ;  in 
short,  there  was  nothing  that  the  most  refined  and  tender  love 
could  have  performed  for  a  dearly  loved  object,  that  Lucy  did  not 
voluntarily  perform  for  Mr.  Danforth.  He  liked,  too,  to  have  Al- 
fred near  him  ;  and  in  tho  quiet  hush  of  tho  darkened  room,  the 
student  sat  for  hours,  holding  tho  sick  man's  hand,  and  bathing 
his  hot  forehead. 

His  pride  and  haughtiness  towards  his  wifo  had  disappeared. 
He  was  as  dependent  and  humble  as  a  child ;  and  Lucy  thought 
often  that  she  rould  have  loved  him,  despite  his  age,  had  he  always 
treated  her  with  the  consideration  and  gentleness  due  to  her  youth. 

Tho  days  thus  spent  were  in  reality  the  happiest  she  had  known. 
Mr.  Danforth  was  more  thoughtful  of  her  comfort,  more  consider- 
ate of  her  ease,  than  ever  before  ;  and  sho  felt  more  truly  grateful 
to  him  for  this  than  she  had  ever  done  for  his  marrying  her  from 
her  poverty,  and  raising  her  to  wealth  and  station. 

Not  a  word  nor  a  look  ever  betrayed  to  Alfred  Harwood  that  ho 
had  ever  been  in  her  dreams ;  and  on  his  part,  he  was  merely  kind 
and  respectful.  What  was  it,  then,  that  prompted  Mr.  Danforth's 
thoughts  ?  No  one  could  tell ;  but  as  he  lay  there,  subdued  and 
humbled  by  pain  and  sickness,  looking  for  sympathy  into  the  eyes 
of  both  alternately,  a  sudden  thought  sprang  to  his  mind.  It  re- 
turned as  often  as  he  woke,  and  saw  the  two  sitting  apart,  each 
engaged  in  a  different  pursuit,  and  apparently  without  a  thought 
of  each  other*  for  even  Lucy's  dreams,  brought  on  by  her  hus- 
band's arbitrary  sway,  were  all  ovor. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Danforth  could  bo 
magnanimous,  and  yet  ho  showed  u  degree  of  magnanimity  that 
few  could  follow.  When  the  sands  of  life  seemed  to  be  fast  run- 
ning out,  he  told  them,  separately,  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  ho 
wished  them  to  bo  united,  us  soon  as  a  decent  respect  to  his  memo- 
ry would  permit.  lie  also  made  his  will,  giving  Lucy  his  wholo 
property,  unreservedly. 

Mr.  Danforth  lingered  many  weeks  nftcr  this.  Lucy  was  worn 
almost  to  a  shadow  with  watching,  and  her  health  seemed  to  1ms 
failing ;  but  she  would  not  forsake  tho  bed  of  the  sufferer.  "  I 
have  never  given  him  love,"  sho  said  to  Jane,  who  was  now  almost 
constantly  in  the  house,  "  but  I  can  and  will  give  him  duty  to  tho 
last." 

Ho  insisted  on  Harwood  remaining  in  the  family  until  he  should 
havo  passed  away  ;  and  with  his  last  breath,  he  pressed  his  hand, 
as  if  to  assure  him  that  ho  was  glad  to  leave  his  wifo  in  his  caro. 
Lucy  felt  thankful  that  she  could  havo  her  sisters  with  hor 
through  this  scene  ;  and  they,  with  tho  readiness  of  sisterly  affec- 
tion, gave  up  their  school  to  others,  during  the  period  of  her  trial. 

"And  why  not  give  it  up  altogether?"  said  Lucy,  one  morning, 
to  Jane.    "  Why  should  you  toil,  when  I've  enough  for  us  all  f" 

"  Do  not  name  it,  Lucy.  I  could  not  live  upon  the  bounty  of 
any  one.  I  must  be  free  and  independent.  Let  us  be  glad  that 
wo  can  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  each  other,  so  long  denied  to 
us.  When  Kate  and  Matilda  are  married,  I  will  then  give  up 
teaching,  and  stay  alternately  with  you  all ;  but  now  you  must 
allow  mo  to  continue  ns  I  am." 

When  Mr.  Danforth  died,  Alfred  Harwood  set  out  upon  his 
travels.  He  had  really  abandoned  study,  and  now  proposed  to 
travel  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  longer.  At  tho  end  of  fifteen  months 
he  returned,  with  renovated  health  and  spirits,  and  a  heart  devot- 
ed to  Lucy  Danforth. 

Tho  life,  hitherto  so  tried  by  wayward  circumstances,  seemed  to 
bo  brightening  up  us  the  sun  was  declining  towards  tho  west.  Peo- 
ple wondered  that  they  had  never  known  Mrs.  Danforth's  real 
good  qualities  before.  As  Mrs.  Harwood,  sho  shono  upon  them 
with  a  new  light,  not  dazzling,  but  serene. 

"  Who  were  those  three  ladies  in  mourning  at  Mrs.  Harwood 's, 
last  evening «"  asked  an  elderly  man  of  fine  appearance,  with  two 
young  girls  hanging  around  him. 

"  l'apa,  those  were  our  teachers,"  said  Caroline  aud  Julia  to- 
gether.   "  They  aro  the  Misses  Karlc." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Mr.  Benton.  "  You  roust  introduco  mo  to-day 
when  I  call  at  your  school." 

He  went ;  and  in  less  than  tlirco  months,  Jano  Earlo  was  situ- 
ated as  happily  as  Lucy  was,  und  very  near  her,  too. 

"  'At  evening  time,  there  shall  bo  light,' "  said  Matilda,  rev- 
erently. Her  own  life,  and  that  of  tho  merry,  laughing  Kate, 
proved  this. 

"  If  our  dear  fathor  wero  but  living  to  witness  the  happiness  of 
his  children  I"  said  Lucy. 

"And  can  you  think  that  ho  docs  not  see  it,  Lucy  !"  asked  Har- 
wood. "  I  reverently  believe  that,  while  the  material  body  is  not 
with  us,  tho  spirit  is  never  absent,  but  ever  watching  above  those 
whom  it  loved  on  earth." 
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EDITORIAL.  MELANGE. 
They  are  having  swimming  races  by  dogs  in  the  Connecticut 

River  at  Hartford — purse  $20  and  $50.  In  Chili,  the  most 

staMo  and  prosperous  of  the  South  American  republics,  great  at- 
tention is  being  paid  by  the  government  to  education.  They  have 
established  42  new  schools  during  the  past  year,  making  a  total  of 
758,  in  which  arc  30,000  pupils,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  girls. 
Chili  is  also  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  steamships,  rail- 
roads, and  other  public  works.  Ex-Governor  Sprague,  the 

most  extensive  manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island,  died  recently,  in 

Providence.  Dr.  Carnochan,  of  New  York,  has  performed  for 

the  second  time  his  great  operation  for  the  cure  of  neuralgia  of  the 
face,  by  insecting  the  entiro  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  patient,  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  from  ono  of  the  southern  States,  had  suffered  excru- 
ciating pains  for  five  years.  Three  men  and  a  woman  travel- 
ling in  an  ox  wagon  were  burnt  to  death  by  a  prairie  fire  near 
Buckhart  Grovo,  Illinois.  Illustrative  of  the  coldness  and  for- 
mality that  prevail  at  the  English  court,  Mr.  Emerson  writes  : 
"  When  Thalberg,  the  pianist,  was  one  evening  performing  before 
the  queen  at  Windsor,  in  a  private  party,  the  queen  accompanied 
him  with  her  voice.  The  circumstance  took  air,  and  all  Eng- 
land shuddered  from  sea  to  sea.  The  indecorum  was  novcr  re- 
peated." They  have  got  a  machine  in  New  York  State  for 

cutting  down  and  cutting  up  trees  by  steam.  As  Mr.  John 

Hall,  sexton,  of  Quincy,  was  in  attendance  at  a  funeral  in  the 
westerly  part  of  that  town,  while  the  procession  was  solemnly  wend- 
ing its  way  to  the  abode  of  the  dead,  his  hat  was  observed  to  fall, 
and  his  head  to  drop  upon  his  breast.  Assistance  was  rendered, 
he  was  removed  from  the  seat  of  the  hearse,  and  medical  aid  was 

promptly  at  hand,  but  life  was  gone.  Yellow  fever,  cholera 

and  small  pox  were  prevailing  at  Guayamas,  Porto  Rico,  on  the 

9th  ult.    It  must  bo  rather  "  sickly  "  there.  The  original 

Sabbath  in  England,  as  established  in  A.  D.  9G0,  commenced  on 
Saturday  at  three  o'clock,  and  lasted  till  daybreak  on  Monday. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1G0G,  a  fine  of  one  shilling  was  imposed 
by  act  of  parliament,  on  every  person  absent  from  church  on  Sun- 
day.  Washington  once  said  to  his  soldiers  :  "Boys,  when  tho 

enemy  lay  down  their  arms,  don't  hurrah ;  posterity  will  hurrah 

for  you."  Tho  New  York  Crayon  says  :  "  Wo  understand 

that  tho  grave  of  Gilbert  Stuart  is  unmarked  oven  by  a  headstone. 
A  friend  of  ours  lately  made  search  for  it  in  the  graveyard  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  where  he  was  buried,  but  without  success.  Surely 

this  should  not  be.  A.  Hosier,  Chicago,  has  received  tho  silver 

medal,  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  for  his  beau- 
tiful photographs  and  daguerreotypes.  Mount  Vernon  was  so 

named  by  Lawrence  Washington,  George's  eldest  brother,  in  honor 
of  Admiral  Vernon,  under  whoso  command  ho  had  held  a  com- 
mission at  tho  siege  ol  Carthagena,  in  1740.  Serious  appre- 
hensions are  entertained  that  Colonel  Babbitt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  who  was  formerly  the  delegate  in  Congress 
from  that  territory,  has  bcon  murdered  on  the  plains  by  the  Chey- 
enno  Indians. 


Hook  and  Lady  Morgan. — Hook  was  not  always  very  refined 
in  his  wit,  as  the  following  anecdote  shows.  Taking  up  a  MS. 
volume  of  romances,  he  said  surlily,  "  What  garbage  have  wo 
hero'!"  "  That,"  replied  my  lady,  "is  a  collection  of  talcs  on 
which  I  have  employed  the  whole  eighty-horse  power  of  my  genius, 
and  which  only  wants  some  appropriate  motto  on  the  title-page  to 
make  it  complete"  "Is  that  all?"  answered  the  Tartaric  Theo- 
dore :  "  what  do  you  say  to  thoso  lines  from  Macbeth  then  t 

 '  Talcs 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing.'  " 

Her  ladyship  looked  carving  knives,  but  fortunately  used  nono. 


Verdancy. — That  was  rather  a  verdant  chap  who  went  into 
an  apothecary's  in  Western  New  York,  lately.  "  Do  you  sell 
drugs  here  V  he  asked  of  tho  clerk.  "  Certainly,  sir.  "  Wall, 
how  much  do  ye  tax  for  'em  V  "  Twelve  and  a  half  cents 
apiece."  "I'll  take  ouo,  if  you  please."  The  clerk  stepped  into 
a  back  room,  did  up  a  piece  of  logwood  and  handed  it  to  Jona- 
than, who  paid  his  money  and  walked  off,  as  proud  as  a  peacock 
with  his  bargain. 

 ,  ,  4  mmm  I  ■ —  —  

Religion. — It  was  Carroll  who  said:  "I  have  lived  to  my 
ninety  sixth  year  ;  I  have  enjoyed  continued  health;  I  have  been 
blessed  with  great  wealth,  prosperity,  and  most  of  the  good  things 
that  the  world  can  bestow — public  approbation,  esteem,  applause ; 
but  what  I  now  look  back  on  with  greatest  satisfaction  to  myself 
is,  that  I  havo  practised  the  duties  of  my  religion." 

Musical  Hint. — Eleven  at  night  is  by  far  the  best  time  for  am- 
ateurs to  commence  practising  on  the  clarionet;  everything  around 
you  is  so  still  at  that  hour,  that  you  can  determine  the  tone  of  tho 
instrument,  and  tho  accuracy  of  your  own  blowing,  with  moro  ease 
and  certainty  than  at  any  other  time. 

Superstition. — Many  persons  still  believe  that  a  ring  made 
from  the  hinge  of  a  coffin  will  cure  the  cramp,  and  that  a  halter 
wherewith  a  criminal  has  been  hanged,  if  tied  round  the  head,  will 
cure  the  headache.    Tight  round  the  neck,  it  is  an  infallible  cure. 

An  EricuRE. — A  gentleman  fond  of  good  living,  refused  to 
start  his  colt  for  tho  "  two-year-old  stakes,"  on  the  ground  that  if 
he  won  them,  they  wouldn't  be  worth  the  eating. 

 4 — mmm  >  

Intemperance. — A  London  paper  contends  that  "drinking 
begets  drink."  He  says  that  the  inebriate,  however  impoverished, 
always  contrives  to  obtain  the  stimulus  that  ruins  him. 


Ulaus'ibc  (ftatljcrings. 

A  destructive  fire  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  lately,  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  lives. 

The  porcine  animals  that  roam  tho  woods  of  Ohio  have  found 
plenty  of  acoms  this  year. 

A  party  of  thirty-six  German  and  French  emigrants  have  set- 
tled in  Wythe  county,  Virginia. 

The  Earf  of  Caithness  has  invented  a  machino  for  sawing  stone. 
So  it  seems^the  nobility  can  be  useful. 

The  English  East  India  Company  has  resolved  that  the  seizure 
of  Oude  is  not  an  act  of  spoliation  and  robbery. 

At  ono  time  lately  there  were  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukie 
seventy-two  vessels  on  their  way  to  Buffalo,  with  1,062,647  bushels 
of  grain. 

At  tho  Ohio  State  Fair,  a  brass  wire  screen  was  exhibited  that 
was  so  fine  that  in  a  single  inch  of  its  surface  thero  were  25,000 
meshes. 

Hon.  Solomon  Foote,  of  Rutland,  was  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  for  Vermont  on  the  22d  nit.,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March  next. 

Rev.  Isaac  Horsford  has  resigned  his  situation  as  city  missionary 
in  Lowell,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Worcester. 

There  arc  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  about  35,000  of  whom  are  in  tho  city  of  New  York,  where 
they  havo  20  synagogues. 

The  laying  of  telegraph  wires  across  the  Atlantic  next  spring  is 
now  regarded  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  How  such  a  project  would 
havo  made  Columbus  stare  1 

Land  on  the  banks  of  the  Atchafaya,  in  Louisiana,  which  sold, 
eight  years  ago,  for  less  than  $5  an  acre,  cannot  now  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $25  to  $75  an  acre. 

At  the  late  Episcopal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  House  of 
Bishops  remitted  the  sentence  of  suspension  against  Bishop  On- 
derdonk,  pronounced  twelve  years  ago.  He  resumes  his  ministe- 
rial functions. 

f  At  an  election  of  trustees  at  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  New  York, 
lately,  two  sets  of  candidates  were  in  the  field,  and  the  two  fac- 
tions got  so  furious  that  the  police  had  to  interpose  to  prevent  a 
bloody  knock-down. 

The  whole  number  of  banks  of  discount  in  Vermont  is  forty- 
one.  Their  resources  amount  to  39,04G,834,  and  their  liabilities 
arc  $8,622,196.  There  are  fifteen  savings  banks,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  hands  of  tho  receivers  in  chancery. 

Ole  Bull.^tho  distinguished  violinist,  it  is  stated,  has  not  taken 
the  stump  for  any  one  of  the  presidential  candidates.  He  is  now 
in  Illinois,  and  since  the  last  of  August,  he  has  been  unablo  to 
move  about,  having  had  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever. 

The  silk  manufacture  in  this  country  is  at  present  in  a  depressed 
condition.  The1  raw  stock  has  gone  up  to  unprecedentedly  high 
figures,  so  that  it  cannot  bo  manufactured  without  loss.  Most  of 
the  sewing  silk  mills  in  tho  country  are  either  stopped  or  preparing 
to  do  so. 

The  Chinese  potato  is  likely  to  succeed  here,  after  all.  Mr. 
Prince,  of  Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  35,000  plants  of  it;  and  he  says  it 
will  make  good  bread,  and  supersede  every  other  potato,  and  in 
thirty  years  the  annual  crop  in  this  country  will  exceed  the  cotton 
crop  in  value. 

In  Troy,  N.  Y.,  recently,  some  brute  in  human  form  set  a  largo 
bull  dog  upon  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  named  James  McConnell, 
without  the  least  provocation,  and  before  the  lad  was  rescued,  the 
dog  had  torn  more  than  two  pounds  of  flesh  from  his  back,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  hardly  possible  that  ho  can  recover. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Parker,  after  three  years  of  solitary  labor  high  up 
inside  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  has  at  length 
completed,  and  in  a  handsome  manner,  his  re  painting  of  the 
eighth  dingy  old  picture  originally  done  by  Sir  James  Thornbull 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Adolph  do  Werdinsky,  a  Hungarian  refugee,  died  in  Hull,  Eng- 
land, recently,  of  starvation.  He  was  too  proud  to  accept  charity. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  the  late  Count  Adnlphc  de  Werdinsky, 
who  was  a  general  in  the  Polish  army,  and  a  princess  of  Poland, 
who  died  in  childbirth.  Deceased  was  educated  at  home,  in  the 
most  costly  manner. 

Advices  from  Bermuda  to  Oct.  8th,  report  that  notwithstanding 
cold  weather,  yellow  fever  continued  to  prevail  at  Ireland  Island, 
Paget,  Pembroke  and  Southampton.  Somerset  and  Warwick 
have  been  fearfully  visited ;  their  united  population  numbers  2600  ; 
and  upwards  of  500  persons  in  these  two  parishes  have  been  at- 
tacked with  the  fever. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  recently  stopped  at 
the  GiranU  House,  Philadelphia,  fell  asleep,  and  has  not  since 
awakened,  though  everything  has  been  done  that  could  be  thought 
of  by  medical  men  to  bring  him  to.  It  is  the  impression  of  his 
attending  physician  that  there  is  an  effusion  of  biood  in  the 
brain.  At  tho  last  accounts  ho  appeared  to  bo  fast  approaching 
dissolution. 

The  Wolfborough  Pioneer  states  that  a  short  time  since,  a  Mrs. 
Tilton,  of  North  Sandwich,  drowned  her  little  girl  aged  about  ono 
year,  by  putting  her  into  a  stream  of  water,  face  down,  and  laying 
a  rock  upon  her  to  keep  her  down.  She  then  went  to  a  neighbor's 
house,  and  told  the  family  what  she  had  done,  and  requested  them 
to  go  and  take  her  out,  as  it  wight  disfigure  her  face  by  laying  in 
the  water. 

Sylvester  Lind,  of  Chicago,  has  given  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  University,  about  to  be  established  at  Forest  Lake, 
some  twenty-five  miles  north  of  that  city,  the  munificent  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  he  applied  to  tho  enterprise. 
The  only  condition  prescribed  is  that  $40,000  shall  lie  used  for  tho 
benefit  of  professorships,  and  the  income  of  $60,000  shall  he  per- 
petually used  in  preparing  young  men  for  tho  ministry. 

The  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  which,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, is  intended  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with 
those  of  North  Carolina,  embracing  Albemarle,  Currituck  and 
Pamlico  Sounds  and  their  tributary  streams,  is  now  in  process  of 
construction  by  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company, 
under  charters  recently  granted  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

In  the  recent  survey  for  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  it  was  found, 
that  for  more  than  1300  miles  in  a  direct  line,  in  mid  ocean,  tho 
bottom  is  an  almost  unbroken  level  plain.  Not  a  single  rock  or  a 
particle  of  gravel  or  sand  was  found  over  this  large  surface,  but 
the  bottom  consisted  of  minute  microscopic  shells,  soft  and  yield- 
ing as  a  snow  bank,  into  which  the  sounding  lead  buried  itself  10 
or  15  feet  deep.  Of  course  the  telegraph  cable  will  bury  itself  in 
the  same  way.  The  greatest  depth  attained  was  2070  fathoms, 
about  two  and  a  third  miles. 


Jorftgn  Items. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has  promised  to  renew  the  annual  pen- 
sion of  eight  thousand  ducats  to  tho  Prince  of  Montenegro. 

It  is  said  that  a  company  of  Yankees  in  Russia  are  making  a 
million  dollars  a  year  on  a  contract  for  keeping  the  Moscow  rail- 
way in  repair. 

The  Epoca  calculates  that  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property 
to  be  sold  in  Spain,  in  virtue  of  tho  law  of  desamortizacion,  was 
700,000,000  reals,  and  that  300,000,000  worth  has  been  sold. 

In  Great  Britain,  about  sixty  thousand  families  own  all  the  ter- 
ritory, which  is  occupied  by  twenty-seven  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Five  noblemen — the  Marquis  of  Breadalbanc,  the  Dukes  of  Argylc, 
Athol,  Sutherland  and  Buccleuch — own  perhaps  one  fourth  of  all 
Scotland. 

The  emperor  of  Bnssia  has  resolved  to  introduce  tho  Gregorian 
calendar  into  Russia,  and  thus  to  do  away  with  the  difference  of 
twelve  days  between  the  old  style  and  the  new.  This  change  will 
greatly  aid  the  development  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  tho 
rest  of  the  Christian  world. 

A  Russian  prince,  who  is  a  fanatical  admirer  of  an  instrument 
which  has  fallen  into  general  disfavor  of  late  years,  the  guitar,  has 
summoned  all  the  guitarists  of  Europe  to  a  public  trial  of  their 
skill  next  month  at  Brussels,  and  has  promised  a  gold  medal  to 
the  best  player,  and  a  silver  one  to  the  second  best. 

The  Italians  in  New  York,  as  well  as  those  who  sympathize  for 
Sardinia  in  her  present  struggle  against  Austria,  have  opened  a 
voluntary  subscription  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses for  one  hundred  cannons,  to  be  presented  to  the  Sardinian 
people,  for  arming  the  new  fortress  on  the  point  of  erection  at 
Alexandria  in  Piedmont. 


Saabs  of  (1Mb. 


....  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. — Shakspcare. 

....  He  who  gives  himself  airs  of  importance,  exhibits  the  cre- 
dentials of  impotence. — Lavater. 

....  We  have  all  of  us  sufficient  fortitude  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  all  see,  and  judgo 
better,  in  the  affairs  of  other  men  than  in  their  own. —  Terence. 

....  Schismatic  wranglers  are  like  a  child's  top,  noisy  and  agi- 
tated when  whipped,  quiet  and  motionless  when  left  alone. — Tal- 
leyrand. 

....  If  thou  desirest  case,  in  the  first  place  take  care  of  the  caso 
of  thy  mind ;  for  that  will  make  all  other  sufferings  easy.  But 
nothing  can  support  a  man  whose  mind  is  wounded. — Fuller. 

....  He  who  cannot  feel  friendship  is  alike  incapable  of  love. 
Let  a  woman  beware  of  tho  man  who  owns  that  he  loves  no  ono 
but  herself. —  Talleyrand. 

....  Solitude  is  one  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  which  our  na- 
ture is  susceptible.  Solitude  is  also,  when  too  long  continued, 
capable  of  being  mado  the  most  severe,  indescribable,  unendurablo 
source  of  anguish. — Deloruine. 

....  The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yester- 
day, and  to-morrow  than  he  is  to-day.  Total  freedom  from 
change  would  imply  total  freedom  from  error;  but  this  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  omniscience  alone. — Colton. 

....  There  are  souls  which  fall  from  heaven  liko  flowers ;  but 
ere  tho  pure  and  fresh  buds  can  open,  they  are  trodden  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  lie  soiled  and  crushed  under  the  foul  tread  of 
somo  brutal  hoof. — Jean  Paul. 


jJokcr'0  Bubgct. 


"  Well,  Dick,"  said  a  doctor  to  a  polite  man,  whose  wife  ho  had 
been  attending,  "  how  is  your  wife  1" — *'  She  is  dead,  I  thank 
you." 

Lately,  an  enthusiastic  hunter  of  autographs,  resolving  to  havo 
the  signature  of  a  distinguished  poet,  took  up  his  bill  for  £20,  held 
in  despair  by  his  tailor  ! 

Criticus  says  that  the  difference  between  a  successful  lover  and 
his  rival  is,  that  one  kisses  his  miss,  and  the  other  misses  his  kiss. 
A  distinction  and  a  difference. 

A  servant  girl,  writing  a  letter,  asked  her  master  if  the  next 
month  had  come  in  yet;  he  laughed.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "what  I 
mean  is,  has  the  last  month  gone  out  yet  V 

"You  flatter  me,"  said  a  thin  exquisite,  tho  other  day,  to  a 
voung  lady  who  was  praising  the  beauties  of  his  moustache.  "  For 
Iieaven's  sake,  ma'am,"  interposed  an  old  skipper,  "  don't  mako 
that  monkey  any  flatter  than  ho  is  now." 

An  old  lady,  looking  at  the  curiosities  in  a  museum,  came  to  a 
couple  of  sea-dogs;  and,  after  gazing  at  them  with  wonder,  in- 
quired of  a  wag  who  stood  near  her,  if  they  harked.  "No,  mad- 
am," says  the  wag,  "  their  bark  is  on  tho  sea." 

A  gentleman,  whiskered  up  to  the  very  eyes,  was  passing  along 
the  street,  when  a  couple  of  jolly  tars  on  a  land  cruise  observed 
him.  "  Shiver  my  timbers,  Jack,"  said  one  to  the  other,  "  that 
fellow  looks  like  a  rat  pooping  out  of  a  bunch  of  oakum." 
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STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 
The  fine  emblematical  picture  on  this  page  is  from  the  pencil  of 
Billings,  and  was  designed  expressly  for  our  Pictorial.  In  the  cir- 
cle in  the  centre  is  delineated  a  scene  in  one  of  the  wildest  passes 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  On  the  right  is  seen 
one  of  the  world-renowned  "  Hunters  of  Kentucky,"  in  his  forest 
garb.  On  the  left  are  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  war-path.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  design  is  a  group  of  deer,  and  above,  the  State 
arms,  representing  two  citizens  joining  hands,  with  a  scroll  con- 
taining the  memorable  motto,  "  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
Kentucky  was  originally  included  within  the  limits  of  Virginia, 
from  which  State  it  was  separated  in  1786,  when  it  was  organized 
as  a  territorial  government,  and  so  remained  until  its  erection  into 
a  State  in  1792.  No  extensive  exploration  of  the  State  is  known 
certainly  to  have  taken  place  until  about  1770,  when  the  celebrated 
adventurer,  Daniel  Boone,  penetrated  into  its  then  remote  and  inhos- 


pitable wilds.  Four  years  afterwards,  a  permanent  settlement  was 
effected  at  Harrodsburg,  but  the  early  settlers  were  constantly 
engaged  in  fighting  the  Indians,  whose  hostile  operations  gave  to 
the  State  the  title  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground,"  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  General  Wayne  in  1795.  The  State  is 
bounded  on  the  northwest  and  north  by  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  River),  east  by  the  Big 
Sandy  River  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  dividing  it  from  Virgi- 
nia, south  by  Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
includes  an  area  of  about  37,680  square  miles.  In  Kentucky  are 
found  bituminous  coal,  iron,  lead,  freestone,  gypsum  and  other 
minerals.  Salt  and  medicinal  springs  are  peculiarly  numerous  in 
this  State  In  her  climate,  Kentucky  enjoys  a  happy  medium 
between  the  extreme  severity  of  the  far  Northern  States  and  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  Southern  States.  In  fertility  of  soil  it  rivals 
the  most  favored  parts  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  Its  staple 
products  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  flax  and  hemp,  besides  which 


large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  wool,  peas,  beans,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  barley,  fruits  and  market  products,  butter,  cheese, 
hay,  grass  seeds,  maple  sugar,  beeswax  and  honey,  and  some  buck* 
wheat,  rice,  wine,  hops,  cotton,  silk  and  sugar  cane  are  produced. 
In  1850,  there  were  74,777  farms  in  the  State,  occupying  5,963,270 
acres  of  improved  land.  Kentucky,  when  first  settled,  was  one  of 
the  best  wooded  of  the  Western  States,  and  boasts  of  a  great  varie- 
ty of  forest  trees.  Cultivated  fruits  abound  here.  In  1850,  there 
were  in  the  State  3471  manufacturing  establishments,  producing 
goods  worth  $2,487,493.  In  January,  1854,  there  were  233  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation,  and  552  miles  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  486  miles  of  canal.  Kentucky  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  New  Orleans  and  other  large  places  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  Most  of  her  rivers  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  for  steamboats,  and  still  further  for  flatboats.  In  1854, 
the  State  school  fund  was  $1,400,720.  There  are  many  colleges 
and  academies  in  the  State.    The  population  is  about  1,000,000c 
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MABEL,  THE  HECTOR'S  WARD: 
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TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

BY  MAJOR  BEN :  I'ERI.ET  TOORB. 
[CONTINUED. J 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TUB  BANQUET  AND  THE  QUARREL. 

il  Quick  In  revenge,  and  passionately  proud, 
Hi*  brightest  h<>ur  •till  shone  forth  from  ft  cloud; 
And  none  conjecture  on  the  next  CO  old  form, — 
So  played  the  sunbeam  on  the  verge  of  storm." 

While  Herbert  was  enjoying  this  interview  with  the  idol  of  his 
affections,  most  of"  his  brother  ollieers  were  at  Davenport*!  Tavern, 
(lining  with  Colonel  Arnold.  He  had  ordered  the  best  dinner  that 
the  house  eould  provide,  and  the  best  wines  in  the  cellar  sparkled 
on  tho  table,  in  company,  with  French  brandy,  Danish  liquors  and 
real  old  Jamaica  rum.  The  landlord  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
sea-captains  who  sailed  from  Ncwburyport,  few  of  whom  returned 
without  cither  bringing  some  present,  or  well-executed  commission, 
which  added  to  bis  stock  of  beverages. 

Colonel  Arnold,  of  course,  presided,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits  as  he  plied  his  guests  with  the  good 
things  provided  for  them.  His  ambition  was,  while,  in  conversa- 
tion, to  astonish  by  sudden  combinations,  and  to  follow  with  story 
after  story  each  one,  like  the  forms  of  the  magical  kaleidoscope,  of 
a  different  cast  from  its  predecessor.  Only  one  guest  could  at  all 
approach  him  as  a  humorist,  and  that  one  we  have  already  intro- 
duced to  our  readers.  It  was  Dan  llolbrook,  the  man  who  so  un- 
successfully endeavored  to  abduct  Mabel  G Wynne,  whose  horse- 
whip mark  he  yet  bore  on  his  face.  He  was  even  more  flashily 
dressed  than  usual,  and  wore  a  large  diamond  ring,  though  the 
deep  mourning  of  his  finger-nails  showed  that  it  was  not  in  its 
proper  place.  With  Colonel  Arnold,  however,  he  was  on  terms  of 
the  most  familiar  equality,  and  the  two  alternately  set  the  table  in 
a  roar  with  their  stories,  the  only  faults  of  which  were  a  horrible 
profanity,  and  a  total  disregard  of  truth.  The  conversation  at 
length  fell  solely  into  their  hands,  and  after  illustrating  almost 
every  comical  phase  of  existence  with  graphic  vivacity,  Arnold 
exclaimed  :  "A  truce  to  tale- telling,  Dan  !    Sing  us  a  song." 

"Ay,  Benedict.    What  shall  it  be  V 

"  Something  lively,  man." 

"  Well,  shall  I  give  the  glee  to  which  we  smashed  glasses  as  an 
accompaniment,  last  year,  at  Albany  f 

"  No,  no,  Dan.  I  have  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  item  would  not 
bo  an  agreeable  ono  for  my  exchequer,  the  emptiness  of  which 
may  yet  seduce  me  back  to  King  George  and  his  guineas.  So 
givo  us  something  less  roystering,  more  sentimental,  and  equally 
bacchanalian." 

"  You're  too  deep  for  me,  Benedict    Why  not  sing  a  sample  ?" 
"Agreed,"  responded  Colonel  Arnold;  "  so  here  goes."  And 
he  sang  in  a  clear,  full  voice : 

"  Then  fill  the  cup  to-night — to-night, 

For  the  gun  hath  sunk  away; 
And  let  the  wine  he  bright—  he  bright, 

And  that  shall  rule  our  day. 
For  when  the  disk  of  1'lnebui  Uius, 

And  hides  his  golden  head. 
The  8tar  of  Bacchus  then  should  rise, 

To  light  the  world  instead.'' 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  exclaimed  the  gay  set.  "Let's  drink  to 
Colonel  Arnold,  and  may  we  soon  follow  him  into  Quebec." 

Every  glass  was  drained,  and  amid  the  clatter  of  their  replace- 
ment on  the  shining  table,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  shout. d  Arnold,  who  felt  vain  of  bis  musical  abili- 
ties, and  w.i3  gratified  at  the  applause  just  bestowed  upon  them. 
But  no  sooner  had  his  eye  rested  upon  the  new-comer,  than  the 
self  satisfied  smile  was  clouded  by  an  ungracious,  angry  expression. 

"  So,"  he  said,  "  our  quarter  master  is  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
after  all !  I  sent  to  your  room  this  mon  in^,  sir,  to  inform  you 
that  I  had  a  desire  to  converse  with  you." 

•'  I  was  with  the  Rifles,  colonel,"  calmly  replied  Herbert. 
"  Surely  that  was  where  1  should  be  ?" 

"  The  Hillcs,  ha  I"  retorted  Arnold,  with  a  smile  which  served  to 
render  his  countenance  almost  diabolical  in  .expression.  "  Odds 
iish,  gentlemen,  but  the  Hillcs  are  late  on  parade." 

Herbert's  face  flushed,  but  the  gallant  Morgan  came  to  his  relief. 

"  While  the  llifles  were  on  parade,  Colonel  Arnold,  Quarter- 
master Yancey  did  his  duty,  and  at  roll  call  to-morrow  morning, 
you  will  find  him  present.    Off  doty,  his  time  is  his  own." 

" 0,  certainly,"  said  Arnold,  in  a  more  humble  tone.  "Take 
a  seat  with  us,  quarter-master,  for  a  few  moments.  You  know  the 
officers  present.  This  gentleman  is  my  friend,  Daniel  llolbrook, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  dealer  in  horses,  discounter  of  notes  and 
drinker  of  all  potent  beverages." 

llolbrook  rose,  and  advanced  towards  Yancey  with  outstretched 
hand,  but  the  latter,  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  took  possession  of  a 
vacant  chair  next  that  of  Major  Morgan.  Theic  was  something 
n  Holbrook's  appearance  that,  at  the  first  glance,  created  a  feeling 
of  dislike  in  the  young  officer's  mind,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
Every  one  has  fe'.t,  sooner  or  later,  the  strange,  instantly  created 
power  of  repulsive  antipathy,  which,  in  this  case,  had  no  founda- 
tion, save  an  ugly,  scarred  countenance.  Had  Herbert  known 
from  whom  the  freshest  scar  came,  and  how  it  was  imprinted,  he 
could  not  have  felt  a  more  deadly  enmity  Ibnn  at  onrc  trok  pos- 
session of  him. 

The  slight  was  noticed.    Doubling  up  his  declined  hand,  llol- 


brook struck  the  table  with  it  as  he  again  took  his  seat,  while  a 
black  storm  of  anger  swept  over  bis  swarthy  features,  the  scars 
gleaming  more  intensely  red.  "  Not  shake  hands  with  me  ?"  he 
muttered.    "  He  shall  repent  that." 

But  Herbert  Yancey  took  no  notice  of  what  was  passing  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  for  Morgan  was  whispering  to  him  that  most  of 
the  party  were  just  intoxicated  enough  to  be  quarrelsome. 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Herbert;  "I  am  not  in  a  quarrelsome 
humor." 

But  hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his  lips,  when  he  heard  Colo- 
nel Arnold  announce  :  "  Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen.  llolbrook 
has  a  toast  to  propose  in  honor  of  that  rebel  belle  of  Ncwburyport, 
the  rector's  ward." 

As  Herbert  filled  his  glass,  he  felt  a  presentiment  that  his  heart 
was  to  be  stirred,  and  his  fine  eyes  streamed  fire  upon  llolbrook, 
as  he  rose.  Returning  the  defiant  look  of  the  young  soldier  with 
a  glance  of  malignant  ferocity,  he  said,  with  emphasis  : 

"  I  give  you  the  health  of  Mabel  Gwynne,  ward  of  the  Tory 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  did  my  arm  ever  circle  a  bonnier  waist." 

"  Eiar  !"  shouted  Herbert,  unable  to  restrain  himself.  "Never 
was  Mabel  Gwynnc's  form  polluted  by  the  touch  of  such  as  you." 

"  Take  this  for  the  word,"  retorted  llolbrook,  in  a  hissing  voice 
of  concentrated  ire,  while  as  he  spoke  he  sei/.ed  a  bottle  from  the 
table,  which  he  hurled  at  Herbert  Yancey's  head.  But  scarce  had 
the  missile  left  the  hand  which  threw  it,  ere  Herbert,  with  a  bound, 
Sprang  across  the  table. 

"  Yes,  liar!"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  seizing  Hol- 
brook's throat  with  a  vice-like  grasp,  and  tightening  his  bold  until 
the  fellow's  eyes  began  to  protrude  from  their  sockets.  "I — have 
— a — mind — to — shake — your — deceitful  — tongue — from — your — 
head."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  accompanied  each  word  by  a  quick 
shake,  as  a  dog  shakes  a  kitten,  forming  a  running  commentary 
on  what  be  said. 

The  moment  that  llolbrook  saw  the  consequences  of  his  unpro- 
voked assault,  be  became  convulsed  with  terror,  and  gave  a  howl 
like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  as  Herbert's  grasp  tightened  on  his  throat. 
Another  second,  and  it  was  lowered  into  a  mere  gurgling  sound, 
while  every  muscle  of  his  pallid  countenance  was  racked  by  pain, 
and  his  frame  writhed  in  convulsive  efforts  to  escape.  Escape — it 
would  have  been  easier  for  prey  to  have  escaped  from  the  death- 
grasp  of  the  enshrouding  folds  of  a  boa-constrictor. 

" Fait  them — part  them!"  cried  Arnold.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  let  Dan  be  strangled  like  a  dog  I" 

"  He  deserves  it,"  said  Morgan.  Then  stepping  behind  Her- 
bert, he  threw  his  arms  around  him,  caught  his  wrists  with  a  grasp 
yet  more  powerful  than  their  own,  and  whispered  :  "  Let  the  rep- 
tile go,  Yancey.    You've  nearly  choked  the  breath  out  of  him." 

Herbert  relaxed  his  hold,  and  others  coming  between  them,  the 
couple  were  parted,  forming  a  striking  contrast.  Herbert  Yancey, 
defiant  and  vengeful,  seemed  like  a  knight-paladin,  ready  to  defend 
a  "  faire  ladye  "  from  wrong  accusation,  llolbrook,  at  first  be- 
wildered and  stupilicd  by  pain,  gazed  at  his  late  assailant  in  dog- 
ged silence,  until  his  scattered  recollections  returned.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Arnold,  who  had  not  left  the  table,  he  said,  bitterly : 

"  Is  this  the  way,  Benedict,  that  you  permit  an  old  friend  to  be 
throttled  at  your  table,  and  that,  too,  by  a  traitor?" 

Well  was  it  for  llolbrook  that  Morgan  had  not  relaxed  his  hold, 
but  Herbert  struggled  in  vain  to  again  lay  hands  on  his  tradueer. 

"  Yes,"  continued  llolbrook,  with  a  gesture  of  menace  towards 
Herbert  Yancey, — "  I  told  you  when  you  came  here  how  that  flirt- 
ing jade  at  the  parsonage  had  entangled  him,  and  now  you  seo  tho 
proof.  Talk  about  treason  and  traitors,  when  you  have  this  popin- 
jay here !" 

"  Let  me  go !"  literally  shrieked  Herbert  Yancey,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing like  steel, — "  let  me  go,  I  say  I" 

"  Stop — stop  !"  cried  Arnold.  "  This  brawl  will  ruin  us — will 
stop  our  expedition.  Gentlemen  officers,  I  entreat — I  command 
you,  resume  your  scats.  llolbrook,  sit  here.  Order,  gentlemen, 
— order." 

The  magic  of  discipline  stilled  the  tumult,  and  Herbert  Yancey 
seating  himself  by  Morgan's  side,  cast  defiant  glances  at  llolbrook. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Arnold,  "  I  little  thought  that  our  evening's 
festivities  would  have  been  disturbed  by  such  a  scene.  I  now 
have  to  request  that  you  will  retire ;  and  to  you,  Major  Morgan,  I 
commit  the  custody  of  Quarter-master  Yancey,  who  will  consider 
himself  under  arrest  until  morning  parade.  At  that  time,  I  will 
guarantee  that  he  shall  have  a  full  opportunity  to  defend  his  honor, 
though  I  regard  his  conduct  this  evening  with  but  little  favor." 

"  Colonel,"  said  Herbert ;  but  ere  he  could  utter  another  word, 
Morgan  whispered  into  his  ear:  "  Silence  now,  for  your  mother's 
6ake."  The  young  ollieer,  disarmed  by  this  talisman,  bowed 
politely,  and  after  saying  "  good  night,  gentlemen,"  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Morgan.  A  few  moments  more,  and  Colonel  Arnold 
was  left  alone  with  llolbrook. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Dan,"  said  Arnold,  when  the  door  closed  on  the 
last  otlicer  who  went  out,  "  what  in  the  name  of  the  sutler  made 
you  open  on  that  young  fellow  ere  he'd  been  a  moment  in  the  room  t" 

"  Curses  upon  him  !"  muttered  llolbrook.  "  My  throat  feels  as 
though  it  was  pinched  by  a  blacksmith's  heated  tongs." 

"  Take  some  more  toddy,  man.  But  you  deserved  it,  for  you 
had  your  plans  so  well  laid.  There  you  bail  made  the  young  me- 
chanic believe  that  this  Yancey  shot  him,  and  had  also  began  to 
open  a  cross-fire  at  the  parson's  by  anonymous  letters.  But  you 
wouldn't  let  your  pear  ripen.  Worse  than  all,  you  began  by  abus- 
ing a  pretty  woman.    What  could  I  do  ?" 

"  What  could  you  do,  Benedict  ?  What  did  I  do  for  you  when 
you  were  set  on  by  the  Yale  students  at  New  Haven  ?  What  did 
I  do  when  you  tried  to  run  away  with  the  I'atroon's  mulatto  wench 
at  Albany  !  What  did  I  do  when  you  had  lost  your  last  pistarei  n 
at  the  '  Green  Dragon  .''  " 


"  You  stood  by  me,  Dan,  like  a  man,"  replied  Arnold,  who  was 
somewhat  troubled  at  these  reminiscences.  "  But  policy — policy 
is  now  necessary,  Dan,  for  us  to  play  the  cards  in  a  great  game, 
and  pocket  long  odds.  You  saw  all  the  Riflemen  stood  by  their 
comrade,  and  what  could  I  do  ?" 

"All  very  fine,  Benedict,"  retorted  llolbrook,  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer.  "  Yet  policy  is  not  pleasant  to  a  man  who  is  being  stran- 
gled to  death.    Never  mind  ;  I'll  fix  that  coxcomb's  flint." 

"  No  murder  here,"  said  Arnold,  in  a  beseeching  tone,  for  ho 
felt  the  reproaches  and  the  recollections  of  his  old  associate  in  crime. 

"Mulder? — not  from  me,"  was  Holbrook's  bitter  response. 
"  Catch  me  at  sunrise  within  twenty  miles  of  here !  But  let  mo 
get  near  him,  and  he'll  repent  this  night." 

"  That's  it — that's  it.  I'll  send  him  on  some  scout,  and  let  you 
know  it.  But  now  as  to  these  Canadians — can  I  depend  on  them  ?" 

"Policy  again,  my  foxy  Benedict.  But  now  let  us  leave  this 
young  Virginian,  and  talk  of  business.  Have  you  your  plans  and 
estimate  of  forces  all  copied  for  me?" 

"  Here  they  arc,"  replied  Arnold,  "  Washington's  instructions 
and  all."  , 

But  we  will  not  now  unfold  this — Arnold's  first  treason  against 
the  infant  republic,  as  he  concocted  it  with  his  ally.  Little  thought 
the  hundreds  of  brave  men  who  that  night  dreamed  of  victory  and 
of  liberty,  that  while  they  slept,  their  leader  was  scheming  how  to 
profitably  betray  them  and  their  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    SUBTLE  PLOT. 

"  Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  bere  : 
Joy  hM  her  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent  though  strong, 
Man  i  heart  at  once  inspirits  and  serenes, 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joya." 

Herbert  Yancey's  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  troubled 
dreams,  through  which  the  presence  of  Mabel  Gwynne  floated  like 
a  silver  thread  ;  and  when  he  awoke,  he  could  elicit  no  augury  ot 
good  from  the  gloomy  sky  without.  Dark,  massive  clouds,  sullen- 
ly tinged  with  the  dawning  light,  came  rolling  up  from  tho  sea, 
depositing  a  gloom-shroud  of  mist  on  their  pathway.  No  ray  of 
sunshine  cheered  the  earth  with  its  gladness,  and  as  Herbert  looked 
from  his  window,  he  could  but  feel  that  the  depressing  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  dejected  spirits. 
The  calm  which  follows  a  tempest  of  angry  passion  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  gloom  far  more  painful  to  the  mind  than  the  gloom 
which  precedes  it.  And  as  Herbert,  pacing  his  chamber,  recalled 
the  events  of  the  preceding  evening,  currents  of  thought,  no  less 
tumultuous  than  the  elements  without,  whirled  through  his  troubled 
brain  like  the  wild  harping  of  a  thousand  minstrels.  Gladly  did 
he  turn  from  the  brawl  at  Colonel  Arnold's  table  to  the  previous 
avowal  of  bis  love  to  Mabel,  and  gradually  did  recollections  of  her 
soften  the  dnrkcr  shadows  of  his  heart. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Come  in!"  cried  Herbert;  and  in  strode  Major  Morgan, 
wrapped  in  a  large  green  blanket,  which  he  wore  Indian  fashion. 

"  Well,  quarter-master,"  said  he,  in  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice, 
"  I  have  come  to  resume  my  guard,  and  am  glad  to  find  my 
prisoner  looking  so  well.  Make  haste  and  dress,  man ;  I  have 
news  for  you." 

"A  challenge,  of  course." 

"A  challenge,"  echoed  Morgan,  in  a  contemptuous  tone.  "And 
who,  pray,  do  you  expect  to  fight  ?" 

"  Who  ?  Why,  that  impertinent  fellow  llolbrook."  The  very 
recollection  of  the  insolent  allusion  to  Mabel  made  Herbert's  faco 
flush  with  anger. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Morgan,  "let  me  advise  you  to  smother 
your  anger,  and  save  your  sword  or  pistols  for  other  opponents." 

"Does  the  scoundrel  not  dare  fight?"  asked  Herbert. 

"  There  you  have  it,  right  in  the  centre,"  answered  Morgan. 
"At  any  rate,  ho  has  taken  good  care  to  keep  out  of  your  way. 
Colonel  Arnold  sent  for  me  about  an  hour  since,  and  after  a  long 
palaver,  said  that  he  regretted  the  fracas  last  night — that  llolbrook 
was  intoxicated — that  on  awaking  this  morning  he  expressed  great 
regret — and  that  he  had  actually  started  for  Albany  post  haste. 
So,  young  bottle  thrower,  you  arc  now  champion  of  this  pretty 
miss ;  nor  do  I  see  that  it  is  any  one's  business  whether  she  bo 
Whig  or  Tory." 

"  So  tho  scoundrel  has  ran  away  !"  exclaimed  Herbert,  a  con- 
temptuous smile  curling  on  his  lip.  "  I  had  hoped  to  punish  him." 

"  Never  mind — never  mind.  You  may  meet  him  some  of  these 
days,  and  in  a  more  appropriate  locality  for  a  duel  or  a  chastise- 
ment than  this  straight-laced  town.  Arnold  is  evidently  troubled 
that  there  was  any  dispute  at  all,  and  has  given  the  waiters  a 
Spanish  dollar  apiece  to  make  them  hold  their  tongues.  I  must 
say,  though,  that  to  me  it  seemed  strange  to  sec  such  a  scapegrace 
as  llolbrook  evidently  is  on  such  intimate  terms  with  our  com- 
mander. Depend  upon  it,  Yancey,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  neither 
is  any  better  than  he  should  be." 

"llolbrook  and  Colonel  Arnold  allies?"  exclaimed  Herbert 
Yancey,  fixing  a  searching  glance  on  his  companion's  countenance. 

"Flints  and  hammers,  but  I  begin  to  think  so.  At  any  rate, 
Colonel  Arnold — " 

"Bids  you  good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  that  officer,  enter- 
ing. "  Your  servant  again,  Major  Morgan.  Hope  you  arc  well, 
quarter-master.  Really,  though,  you  should  not  leave  your  door 
ajar  when  you  discuss  your  comrades." 

"  Listeners,"  bluntly  muttered  Morgan. 

"Never  hear  any  good  of  themselves,"  continued  Arnold,  in  a 
soft,  purring  tone.  "I  know,  gentlemen,  that  it  must  have  seemed 
strange  to  both  of  you  that  Dan  llolbrook  should  have  placed 
himself  on  such  intimate  terms  with  me,  but  he  himself  gave  the 
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reason.  In  other  years,  when  I  was  a  mere  tradesman  at  New 
Haven,  and  lie  had  not  become  a  drunken  horse-jockey,  fortune  so 
willed  it  that  he  rendered  mo  service  on  several  occasions.  You, 
gentlemen,  who  are  from  the  honor-esteeming  Old  Dominion, 
should  not  blame  mo  for  being  ungrateful." 

"That  we  wont!"  frankly  exclaimed  Major  Morgan,  "and 
here's  my  hand  on  it." 

"Excuse  me,  colonel,  for  harboring  such  thoughts,"  said  Her- 
bert; "I  was  wrong  in  losing  my  temper  last  night,  I  admit, 
but  I  could  not  hear  Miss  Gwynne's  name  aspersed  in  a  drunken 
bout." 

"I  honor  your  spirit,"  replied  Colonel  Arnold,  in  whose  oyes  a 
closo  observer  of  human  nature  might  have  read  the  glory  of  a 
triumph,  won  by  appealing  to  noble  sentiments  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth.  Having  gained  this  point,  he  went  on  :  "  To  be  sure,  it 
would  do  the  provincial  causo  harm  to  have  it  said  that  its  officers 
quarrelled  over  their  cups,  but  I  think  I  have  suppressed  the  mat- 
ter. Now  for  business  of  greater  importance.  I  am  a  candid 
man,  gentlemen,  and  speak  plainly.  The  more  radical  of  tho 
Sons  of  Liberty,  Mr.  Yancey,  have  taken  some  offence  at  your 
visits  to  the  rector's — nay,  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
it  was  you  who  fired  at  the  young  man — " 

"II"  interrupted  Herbert  Yancey, — "I  play  the  part  of  an 
assassin?    O,  Colonel  Arnold,  this  must  be  a  joke." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Arnold,  with  a  sardonic  smile  perceptible  on 
his  lips.    "And  I  have  come  here  to  free  your  reputation." 

"  How «" 

"  The  matter  is  to  be  discussed  by  the  council  to-night." 
"  I  will  be  there." 

"  Do  not.  Discretion  is  tho  better  part  of  valor,  and  I  entreat 
you  to  abstain.  Your  presence  there  might  inflame  the  mob ;  and 
although  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  your  innocence,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  the  causeJ"of  tho  army,  of  the  feelings  of  General  Washington, 
I  advise  you  to  avoid  this  unjust  storm  until  you  can  feel  assured 
that  justico  will  be  done  you." 

"  Kun  away  ? — nover !" 

"  Hear  me  out.  I  have  issued  an  order  detailing  you,  to  whom 
the  duty  as  quarter-master  belongs,  to  sail  this  morning,  in  advance 
of  tho  fleet,  to  reconnoitre  tho  mouth  of  tho  river.  If  you  find  no 
hostile  demonstration  there,  you  will  land,  and  see  what  fresh  pro- 
visions can  be  obtained.  Such  are  my  orders;  surely  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  obey  them." 

"  But,"  said  Herbert. 

"No  buts,"  interrupted  Major  Morgan.  "From  what  has  been 
whispered  here  and  hinted  there,  Herbert,  I  now  sec  that  you  are 
in  a  false  position  hero.  It  is  a  noble  thing  in  Colonel  Arnold  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  let  the  breeze  blow  over  until  you  can  return 
to  face  it,  surrounded  by  your  friends.  Nor  is  there  any  disgrace 
for  a  soldier  to  obey  orders." 

"And  the  cause,  quarter  master,"  adroitly  chimed  in  Arnold. 
"  Just  think  how  the  Tories  would  chuckle  to  hear  that  a  young 
Whig  officer  had  been  entrapped  in  some  snare  adroitly  set.  How 
General  Washington  would  grieve  !" 

"Ay,"  said  Major  Morgan  ;  "but  what  would  your  mother  say  ? 
You  well  know,  Herbert,  how  these  people  are  excited,  and  how 
deaf  they  arc  to  justice,  though  their  hearts  aro  right.  Take  my 
advice,  and  sail — " 

"  Within  an  hour,"  interrupted  Arnold.  "  I  had  tho  sloop 
fitted  for  sea  yesterday;  she  drifted  down  to  tho  bar  with  last 
night's  tide  ;  the  wind  is  coming  round  to  the  southward,  and  you 
have  only  to  rido  down  to  Plum  Island,  go  on  board,  and  sot  sail." 

Both  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  with  so  much  apparent  interest  in 
his  welfare,  that  Herbert  Yancey  at  once  gave  way  before  their 
joint  argument. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  must  first  see — no,  I  must  write — 
must  write  to  my  mother." 

"  That  you  can  do  on  board  of  tho  sloop,  and  send  tho  letter 
back  by  the  pilot,"  replied  Colonel  Arnold.  "  Ilcmember,  I  wish 
you  to  leave  before  there  is  the  least  suspicion  breathed  against 
you  in  public." 

"  Pack  your  valise,  Herbert,"  said  Major  Morgan,  "and  I  will 
ride  down  with  you." 
"  But  my  horse  ?" 

"  I  will  havo  him  taken  on  the  transport  with  mine,  if  wo  carry 
them,"  replied  Colonel  Arnold,  "yet  I  doubt  if  we  take  any  at 
all.    There  arc  no  paths  where  a  horse  can  travel,  and  no  forage." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Herbert  Yancey.  "  Do  you  order  tho 
horses,  Major  Morgan,  and  by  the  time  they  aro  saddled,  I  will 
join  you  below  with  my  valise." 

Morgan  left  the  room,  and  Arnold  followed  him.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, though,  the  latter  returned,  with  a  large  paper  packet  in 
his  hand. 

"  What — all  packed  ?  Well,  here  arc  your  orders,  and  I  trust 
that,  ere  many  months,  you  will  return  to  shake  off  those  idle 
charges.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  moot  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  not  only  he  comrades,  I  trust,  but  friends." 

"Ay,  that  wc  will,"  cordially  responded  Herbert  Yancey,  seizing 
and  shaking  Colonel  Arnold's  hand,  while  his  eyes  glistened  with 
moisture.  "  Never  shall  I  forget  your  kindness,  and  some  of  these 
days  you  will  find  that,  whatever  my  present  faults  may  be,  ingrat- 
itude docs  not  enter  into  my  composition.  Good-by." 

Major  Morgan  was  already  mounted  when  Herbert  came  down 
stairs,  and  the  two  were  soon  trotting  down  tho  river  side,  to  where 
the  sloop  lay  in  waiting.  On  the  way,  Herbert  learned  some  of 
the  rumors  afloat  to  his  prejudice,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  to  find  how 
unjustly  he  had  been  accused  of  infidelity  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"Never  mind — never  mind,"  said  Morgan,  as  Herbert  shook 
hands  with  him  ere  stepping  into  the  boat.  "  The  Uiflemcn  know 
your  innocence,  Herbert,  and  if  any  Yankee  says  a  word  against 
you  before  us,  he  will  regret  it.    Good-by  until  next  week." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  THE  HEART. 

"  Tn  dreams,  in  dream?. 

The  radiance  nf  thy  glance  upon  ine  beams; 

No  star  has  met 
My  paze  for  years,  whose  beauty  does  not  shine, 
Whose  look  of  speechless  love  is  not  like  thine." 

Mabei.  Gwtnne,  like  the  object  of  her  affections,  had  passed  a 
troubled  night.  Her  rosy  lips,  as  she  tossed  on  her  dream-disturbed 
couch,  told  tales  which,  if  breathed  consciously  by  daylight,  would 
have  brought  tho  crimson  tide  to  her  cheeks  ;  yet  why  should  she 
blush  to  announce  her  first  love,  or  to  tell  the  dream  joys  which 
chorded  in  unison  with  her  brightest  hopes'?  One  of  the  clf-mcs- 
sengers  sent  earthwards  by  the  fairy  queen,  to  scatter  "  sweets  of 
forgetfulncss "  on  dreamy  pillows,  must  surely  havo  winged  his 
way  to  her  quiet  chamber,  to  nestle  in  the  curls  which  clustered 
untrammelled  about  her  head,  and  whisper  sweet  conceits  into  her 
car.  True,  these  dreamy  thoughts  were  on  but  a  single  theme, 
and  that  was  love,  yet  they  swept  across  her  heart  like  the  south 
wind  over  tho  strings  of  an  a^olian  harp,  swelling  it  with  notes  of 
liquid  harmony,  a  jo_yous  accompaniment  to  her  brightest  hopes. 
She  was  by  Herbert  Yancey's  side — that  Herbert  to  whom  she  had 
plighted  her  love,  and  they  wandered  in  the  Acadian  groves  of 
dream-land,  whero  the  silvery  music  of  fountains  mingled  with 
the  notes  of  the  turtle-dove, — where  the  perfume  of  sweet  flowers 
filled  tho  air, — where  the  crescent  moon,  peering  through  the  fra- 
grant canopy  of  foliage,  cast  a  chequered  light  around  them. 

Blessed  dream!  Imagination  painting  in  the  distance  this 
bright  picture,  radiant  as  the  rose-hues  when  first  tipped  by  morn- 
ing's light,  and  the  lovely  dreamer  felt  that  neither  neglect,  nor 
scorn,  nor  indifference  could  conquer  the  deep  tide  of  love  on  which 
her  bark  of  happiness  exultantly  floated.  But,  just  then,  a  por- 
tentous cloud  seemed  to  glide  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  a  far 
distant  moan  trembled  through  tho  air ;  the  affrighted  birds  flew  to 
their  coverts,  and  the  leafy  shadows  were  absorbed  in  a  general 
gloom.  Yet  Mabel  cared  not.  Her  warm  heart  still  throbbed  re- 
sponsivcly  to  the  warm  pleadings  of  affection,  and  for  a  while  she 
was  insensible  of  the  coming  storm.  Suddenly  she  perceived  tho 
lowering  darkness ;  she  heard  the  rumbling  eghoes ;  she  felt  tho 
hand  of  Herbert  withdrawn,  and  with  a  shriek  of  terror  she  awoke. 
The  reverberating  echoes  of  a  thunder-stroke  were  echoing  around, 
as  she  endeavored  to  recall  her  thoughts,  and  sho  trembled  with 
awe.  Then,  her  mind  becoming  more  calm,  she  buried  her  face 
in  the  pillow,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  to  think  that  it  was  but  a  dream 
from  which  the  thunder  had  awakened  her. 

Soon  tho  thunder  ceased  to  roll,  but  the  day  dawned  heavily; 
and  Mabel,  who  had  not  closed  her  eyes,  began  to  have  apprehen- 
sions that  her  dream  was  an  omen  of  evil.  Could  it  bo  ominous 
of  that  bitter  chalice  of  disappointment  which  is  the  portion  of  the 
troublo  stricken  heart  left  alone  to  suffer  in  the  darkness  of  afflic- 
tion'? But  no,  no  !  Herbert  would  never  disappoint  her — never 
leave  her  unprotected,  to  encounter  the  storms  of  adversity. 

On  going  down  stairs,  she  found  the  rector  pacing  the  floor  of 
the  sitting-room,  and  although  the  good  old  man  bade  her  "good- 
morning  "  with  an  assumed  air  of  cheerfulness,  sho  saw  at  a  glance 
that  his  manner  was  but  a  disguise  with  which  he  sought  to  con- 
ceal troubled  thoughts. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  replied.  "  Did  you  hear  tho  thunder  just 
before  daylight  T" 

The  rector  made  no  rep'.y,  but  walked  backward  and  forward  in 
the  room,  gnawing  his  finger-nails,  as  was  his  wont  when  troubled. 
To  Mabel  this  silence  was  intolerable,  and  sho  watched  him  with 
an  expression  of  eager  apprehension,  which,  at  last,  turning  his 
eyes  upon  her,  he  perceived.  Halting,  he  gave  a  convulsive  shud- 
dor,  and  said:  "Sit  you  down,  Mabel.  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

The  color  went  and  came  in  the  young  girl's  checks  ;  her  tem- 
ples throbbed,  and  her  heart  beat  high,J'or  she  felt  that  tho  subject 
of  all  subjects  was  to  be  discussed.  Yet  what  had  she  to  fear  ? 
So  drawing  a  chair  near  one  in  which  the  rector  seated  herself,  she 
listened  with  eager  earnestness. 

"Mabel,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  have  a  more  perfect  understanding  with  you.  You  are  my 
adopted  child,  dear  Mabel,  and  since  tho  day  on  which  tho  Lord 
threw  you  into  my  charge,  a  waif  from  the  broad  ocean,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  promote  your  happiness,  even  as  if  I  had  been  your 
parent.  Nay,  weep  not,  for  the  service  has  been  to  mc  a  labor  of 
love.  Year  after  year  wc  have  enjoyed  sweet  confidence,  and  I 
havo  seen  the  helpless  babe  cast,  Moses  like,  by  tho  raging  waves 
upon  the  shore,  grow  up  into  a  true-hearted,  loving  woman,  ever 
more  than  ready  to  repay  my  love.  Yet  within  a  few  days — par- 
don mc  if  I  am  wrong — I  feel  that  there  is  a  secret  between  us. 
Is  it  right,  Mabel,  that  wc  should  thus  bo  strangers  ?" 

Ho  paused,  but  received  no  reply.  Mabel  had  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  bitter  tears  oozed  through  her  closed  fingers, 
while  her  frame  was  convulsed  with  emotion.  She  essayed  to 
speak,  but  in  vain,  for  sobs  choked  her  utterance : 

The  good  rector  saw  her  embarrassment,  and  continued  : 

"  Indeed  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ever 
agree  as  wc  have  agreed.  I  know  your  secret,  dear  Mabel,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  havo  no  objections  to  your  giving  your  affections 
to  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Yancey,  if — " 

"If  what V  eagerly  interrupted  Mabel,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
joy  through  her  tears. 

"  If  he  loves  you — that  is,  if  he  is  not  merely  trifling  with  your 
affections  as  an  amusement." 

"O,  sir!"  Mabel  here  stopped,  for  it  was  a  marvel  to  her  that 
anyone  could  doubt  the  love  in  which  she  reposed  such  confidence. 

"  Tell  mc,"  exclaimed  the  rector,  who  saw  with  concern  how 
her  feelings  wero  enlisted, — "tell  mc,  has  he  professed  affection 
fir  you  on  such  short  acquaintance  V 


"  Sir,"  replied  Mabel,  with  sudden  composure,  while  her  checks 
and  brow  burned,  "  ho  has  told  mo  that  he  loved  me." 

"And  you?"  asked  tho  rector,  springing  to  his  feet  as  he  atten- 
tively watched  Mabel's  countenance. 

"  And  I,  sir,"  said  Mabel,  calmly, — "  I  responded  to  love  by 
pledging  him  my  own  " 

"  When  was  this  interchange  of  vows  V 

"  Last  night,  sir." 

"  And  do  you  put  full  trust  in  him  t" 

"Full  trust  in  him,  sir!"  passionately  exclaimed  Mabel,  in  a 
faint  tone.  Then  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow,  sho  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  triumphant  glance,  and  continued  :  "  Why,  sir,  after 
what  you  yourself  told  mo  about  the  father,  could  I  doubt  the 

son  V 

"Ah,  my  dear  girl,"  answered  the  rector,  "  you  little  know  tho 
world,  or  the  character  of  mankind.  Deeply  do  I  reproach  my- 
self for  not  having  warned  you — " 

"Not  against  Herbert  Yancey,"  interrupted  Mabel.  "Not 
against  my  deliverer  from  a  watery  grave.    No,  sir  ;  I — " 

She  was  interrupted  by  Madame  Ordway,  who  entered  tho  room 
almost  breathless,  exclaiming  :  "Ho  has  escaped,  after  all  1" 

"  Escaped  ?"  said  the  rector.    "  Who  has  escaped  ?" 

"  The  man  who  tried  to  kill  my  Frank,  before  this  very  door. 
Ah,  Miss  Mabel,  after  all  that  I  have  done  for  you,  who  would 
have  thought  that  you  would  have  set  a  stranger  so  crazy  that  he 
tried  to  kill  my  Frank,  just  because  he  was  near  here  at  night  ?" 

"  But  who  is  it  t"  inquired  the  rector.  "  Who  was  the  cowardly 
assassin  ?    Who  do  you  mean  ?    Surely  not — " 

"It  was  that  Yancey.  Ho  was  to  have  been  taken  up  and  tried 
before  Squire  Tracy  this  morning,  but  the  rascal  probably  got 
wind  of  it.  So  ho  slipped  down  to  Plum  Island,  got  on  board  a 
sloop,  and  is  off." 

"  God  preserve  us  !"  ejaculated  the  rector.  "  That  fine-looking 
young  man  an  assassin  and  a  fugitive'?" 

"  Never  !  never  1"  shrieked  Mabel,  whose  brain  rang  with  a  con- 
fusion of  sound  as  if  of  a  hundred  cataracts  and  a  thousand  voices 
endeavoring  to  make  themselves  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the 
waters.  Vision  after  vision  flashed  across  her  scorching  brain, 
each  different  from  the  other,  yet  in  each  did  she  see  Herbert  Yan- 
cey. Yet  all  this  was  but  a  second  in  its  passage,  and  then,  press- 
ing her  hand  to  her  brow  as  if  to  still  the  wild  pain  of  its  beatings, 
Mabel  fell  heavily  to  the  floor. 

"  Woman,"  exclaimed  the  rector,  "you  have  killed  her !" 

"  She  had  bettor  be  dead  than  the  wife  of  a  murderer,"  said 
Madame  Ordway,  whose  love  for  her  son  led  her  to  look  upon 
Herbert  as  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye.  "  But  do  you  take  h<  r 
by  the  shoulders,  sir,  and  let  us  carry  her  up  stairs.    Poor  child  I" 

Lifting  her  up  as  they  would  havo  lifted  a  statue — so  cold,  so 
pale  and  so  lifeless  was  she, — they  carried  Mabel  to  her  room, 
where  Madame  Ordway,  with  many  reproaches  against  Herbert, 
applied  the  usual  restoratives. 

"  Do  I  dream  again  t"  asked  Mabel,  as  she  recovered  from  her 
swoon.  But  no.  The  lamp  of  her  mind  gradually  illuminated 
the  past,  and  she  exclaimed  with  frantic  impatience  :  "  Has  Her- 
bert Yancey  really  gone?" 

"  Poor  girl !"  whispered  tho  rector,  stooping  over  her  pillow 
and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her  pale,  cold  forehead.  "Do  not 
think  of  one  so  unworthy." 

"  Not  think  of  him  !"  replied  Mabel,  in  a  deliberate  tone.  "  Have 
I  not  plighted  myself  to  him  *    Is  he  not  mine  !" 

"Nay — nay,"  said  Madamo  Ordway;  "bo  quiet  now,  and 
endeavor  to  sleep." 

But  Mabel  refused  to  be  quiet  until  sho  had  learned  the  whole 
truth,  and  tho  more  she  heard,  the  more  she  felt  assured  that  Her- 
bert was  innocent.  True,  his  abrupt  departure  looked  suspicious, 
especially  as  Colonel  Arnold  declared  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it ; 
but  hope  whispered  Mabel  not  to  despair.  Others  might  doubt 
him,  but  her  love  would  be  all  the  purer  and  holier  from  being 
hidden  in  the  treasure-cell  of  her  trusting  heart.  Meanwhile,  she. 
lay  on  her  bed,  pale  and  motionless,  though  an  occasional  tear 
glistened  on  her  drooping,  half  closed  eye-lashes. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  booming  of  cannon  met  her  ear,  and  sho 
cast  an  inquiring  gaze  at  tho  rector,  who  sat  watching  by  her  bed- 
side 

"  It  is  the  rebel  force  setting  sail,"  he  replied.  "And  I  fear  that 
Madame  Ordway's  deluded  boy  has  gone  with  them." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Mabel,  "  pray  with  mc." 

The  good  man  knelt,  and  poured  forth  ardent  supplications  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  while  Mabel  mentally  followed  him.  Soon, 
beneath  the  calming  influence  of  the  divine  petition,  the  heavy 
weight  in  her  spirit  dissolved  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  ray  of 
heavenly  comfort  shone  into  her  benighted  heart. 

" I  feel  relieved  BOW,"  said  she,  as  he  arose,  "and  I  have  a 
favor  to  ask." 

"  Name  it." 

"  I  ask,"  and  never  had  the  persuasive  tones  of  her  voice  fell  so 
plaintively  upon  the  rector's  ear, — "  I  ask  that,  as  you  love  mc, 
you  will  never  mention  Herbert  Yancey's  name  in  my  presence,  or 
allude  to  his  visit  here,  until  his  name  is  free  from  suspicion." 

"  I  promise,"  replied  the  rector ;  "  ay,  and  promise  for  Madamo 
Ordway,  too,  hard  though  the  task  may  be."  Again  was  Mabel 
clasped  to  the  old  man's  heart,  which  rejoiced  as  over  a  loved  ono 
lost.  "Now,"  ho  added,  "go  to  sleep,  and  make  to-morrow 
morning  bright  and  fresh.  Good-night." 

She  slept,  but  it  was  a  troubled  sleep,  nor  were  her  waking  mo- 
ments thenceforth  cheerful.  Her  all-engrossing  hope  was  that 
Herbert  might  prove  his  entire  innocence— of  his  love  for  her  sho 
entertained  no  doubt.  When  the  heart  is  truly  filled  with  love, 
doubt  is  excluded. 

[to  de  conti.nuld  ] 
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vnilable.  One  eighth  of  the  surface  of  France  is  still  covered  with  woodi 
and  forests,  the  annual  produce  from  which,  comprising  building  timber 
and  firewood,  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  estimated  that  France,  with  one  half  as  many  more  inhabitants, 
consumed  only  one  fifth  the  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  England.  The 
consumption  of  every  kind  of  fuel  in  Paris  amounted  at  that  time  in  value 
to  nearly  eight  millions  and  a  half  dollars  a  year,  being  nearly  one  half 
the  amount  of  tho  annual  rent  of  all  the  houses  in  Paris,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  sum  spent  by  the  inhabitants  in  wearing  apparel !  This  estimate,  it 
correct,  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  expensive  nature  of  wood 
fuel.  The  firewood  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  paying  duty  on  entering  the 
city,  is  brought  down  the  river  Seine  on  rafts.  Sometimes  the  supply  is 
obtained  from  a  great  distance ;  and  in  that  case,  the  wood  is  seasoned 
before  being  made  up  into  rafts.  The  bark  is  stripped  off  at  the  time  of 
the  wood  being  cut,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  exposed,  the  wood  be- 
comes hardened,  and  much  better  fitted  to  be  used  as  fuel.  Some  forests, 
contiguous  to  the  Seine,  are  preferred  to  others  in  respect  of  the  quality  of 
wood  there  obtained — one  kind,  for  instance,  obtained  from  trees  growing 
in  a  stratum  of  stones  and  gravel,  is  much  esteemed  at  Paris.  Two  or 
three  other  kinds  arc  used  on  account  of  the  pleasant  perfume  they  emit; 
while  others  also  are  in  good  favor  for  the  bright,  sparkling  and  cheerful 
blaze  which  they  yield.  Wood,  however,  is  paid  for  at  a  very  dear  rate; 
and  to  economize  fuel,  the  Parisians  often  keep  their  fires  in  a  smouldering 
state,  or  use  a  kind  of  charcoal  composition  with  the  wood.  When  the 
wood  rafts  arrive  in  Paris,  which  they  do  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
thousand  every  year,  they  stop  at  the  Isle  Louvier,  one  of  the  three  islands 
formed  by  the  Seine  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  Here  wood  depots  are  es- 
tablished, from  which  the  retail  dealers  in  this  commodity  obtain  their 
supply.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  selection  of  the  best  wood  for  fuel, 
and  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  the  trees  yielding  it,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  branch  of  practical  education.  The  best  wood 
for  fuel  is  oak  ;  the  next  is  beech ;  the  harder  the  wood,  in  a  general  way, 
the  more  heat  it  emits  in  burning.  The  trunks  of  large  trees,  sawn  into 
Convenient  lengths,  and  then  split  into  billets,  make  the  best  fuel ;  but 
where  wood  is  scarce,  it  is  found  most  profitable  to  cut  down  the  trees 
when  from  thirty  to  forty  years'  old,  when  they  have  acquired  a  consider- 
able height  of  stem,  but  no  great  girth.  In  the  woods  which  are  planted 
for  this  purpose  in  France  and  Germany,  the  trees  are  made  to  grow  slen- 
der, by  l>cing  placed  near  together,  and  most  of  the  lower  branches  being 
cut  off.  This  is  a  well-known  mode  of  determining  the  manner  in  which 
a  tree  or  plant  shall  grow,  whether  tall  and  spare,  or  short  and  bulky ;  and 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  calculation,  under  particular  circumstances,  as  to 
which  of  the  muhods  will  be,  on  the  whole,  most  conducive  to  the  object 
in  view.    About  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  a  German  traveller,  Riesbeck, 
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Wo  have  grouped  together,  on  this  and  the  next  page,  a  scries  of  interesting  pic- 
tures illustrating  some  phases  of  European  agriculture.  The  first  represents  the 
manner  of  getting  in  the  grain  harvest  in  Normandy,  France.  In  the  foreground, 
we  have  one  of  the  famous  Norman  horses,  led  by  a  peasant  woman,  in  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  her  district,  and  loaded  with  wheat  sheaves,  while  in  the  distance 
are  seen  other  female  peasants  engaged  in  cutting  and  binding  sheaves.  Women 
arc  largely  employed  in  the  heavier  labors  of  agriculture  in  Europe.  The  next  pic- 
ture represents  the  annual  apple-gathering  in  Normandy.  A  cart,  to  which  a  stout 
horse  is  harnessed,  receives  the  golden  fruit  handed  in  by  the  laborers.  Women  and 
children  are  bringing  in  the  heavily  laden  baskets  of  fruit,  and  the  proprietor  and 
his  lady  are  superintending  the  operation.  In  the  distance  two  men  are  beating 
down  the  apples  from  a  tree,  which  are  gathered  by  the  women  and  children  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees  as  they  fall.  The  third  picture  on  this  page  delineates  the  wood- 
cutters and  wood-carriers  in  the  forest  of  Brotonne,  Normandy.  A  long  file  of 
horses  and  mules,  the  foremost  furnished  with  panniers  and  bells,  and  each 
bearing  a  heavy  load  of  even  cut  sticks,  winds  its  way  through  the  mountain  pass. 
A  peasant  boy  in  his  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  heads  the  column.  On  one  of  the 
horses  a  peasant  girl  is  riding,  her  feet  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  pannier,  listening 
to  the  compliments  of  a  queerly-equipped  rustic  attendant.  In  the  distant  gorge  of 
the  hills  a  quaint  old  town  is  visible.  The  peasant  women  of  Normandy  wear  a  very 
picturesque  dress,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  gay  colors.  The  petticoat  is 
perhaps  of  intense  red,  the  neckerchief  of  pink,  the  apron  striped  with  orange,  and 
not  infrequently  "bends  over  all,"  not  exactly  the  "blue  sky,"  but  the  much  less 
poetical  canopy  of  an  immensely  large  scarlet  umbrella,  which  is  used  as  a  defence 
against  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun.  Seen  among  the  depths  of  tho  green  for- 
ests, such  forms  give  a  richness  and  harmony  to  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise 
be  wanting.  Although  there  are  coal  mines  in  forty  different  departments  of  France, 
yet  the  abundance  of  firewood  produced  in  the  forests  is  still  sufficiently  great  to 
prevent  coal  from  being  used  exclusively,  even  where  the  wood  is  not  procurable; 
while  the  want  of  internal  means  of  communication  still  further  limits  the  use  of 
coal.  Many  of  the  French  colleries  are  lying  idle,  or  nearly  so,  because  the  expense 
of  the  coal  itself,  added  to  the  cost  of  transport  over  insufficient  roads  and  canals, 
raises  the  price  too  largely  to  enable  the  seller  to  compete  with  the  forest  proprietor. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  the  coal  mines,  if  properly 
worked,  would  provide  a  supply  nearly  equal  to  the  want«  of  France ;  but  that  the 
deficiencies  in  respect  to  roads  and  canals  render  this  bounty  of  nature  almost  una- 
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gave  rather  a  quaint  account  of  the  condition  of  Prussia  at  that  rime ;  and 
while  defending  certain  monopolies  which  existed  at  that  time,  and  which, 
he  said,  were  established  by  the  king  for  the  good  of  the  people  at  large, 
he  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  employment  of  wood  for  fuel,  the  sale  of 
which  was  monopolized  by  a  company  : — "  This  company  is  not  allowed 
to  set  an  arbitrary  price  on  its  commodity,  but  the  wood  is  taxed ;  and 
they  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  best  sort.  Though  the  price  of  the  wood 
be  high,  it  keeps  pace  with  the  wages  of  the  manufacturers ;  so  no  one  feels 
it  but  those  who  live  upon  their  own  estates  without  doing  anything,  or 
those  who  receive  stipends  from  the  court.  If  the  former  of  these  would 
work  like  the  other  parts  of  the  industrious  public,  they  would  reckon  the 
article  of  firewood  in  their  account ;  as  they  do  not,  they  are  very  properly 
punished  for  their  laziness.  As  to  the  latter,  to  be  sure  they  do  not  get 
much,  but  what  they  get  is  sufficient  for  the  decent  purposes  of  life ;  and 
tho  king's  maxim  is,  that  every  man  shall  have  enough,  but  no  man  shall 
have  too  much.  To  the  former  tho  monopoly  is  of  service,  for  the  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  sell  him  wood  as  cheap  as  if  there  was  no  monopoly  ; 
and,  besides,  he  is  himself  allowed  to  take  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  market, 
where  the  regulations  enable  him  to  sell  it  to  better  advantage  than  he 
would  do  otherwise.  The  monopoly  also  serves  to  preserve  the  forests, 
which  all  Europe  has  so  long  lamented  tho  diminution  of.  The  scarcity 
of  wood  makes  people  more  cautious  how  they  grab  and  burn.  Nor  docs 
the  monopoly  affect  any  but  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  who 
have  great  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  country  from  the  residence  of 
many  officers  of  state  in  them,  and  the  facility  with  which  money  circu- 
lates. Strangers,  indeed,  who  reason  from  the  state  of  their  own  purses, 
and  see  that  the  materials  for  fire  are  as  dear  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  as 
Brazil  or  Campcachy  wood,  form  no  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Prussian 
monopolies,  and  thus  far  they  are  in  the  right."  The  last  fact  mentioned, 
that  of  firewood  being  equal  in  price  to  dyewood  and  ornamental  wood 
brought  from  abroad,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  A  wonderful  degree  of 
activity  has  been  shown  within  the  last  few  years  in  devising  new  kinds  of 
fuel,  which,  being  compounded  of  easily  procurable  ingredients,  shall  be 
cheaper,  or  cleaner,  or  more  portable,  or  more  fitted  for  particular  pur- 
poses than  coal.  Mr.  Williams,  a  director  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  has  devised  a  kind  of  composite  fuel,  in  which  peat  is  brought 
prominently  into  use.  In  one  of  his  methods,  peat  moss,  pressed  nearly 
dry,  is  further  dried  with  powdered  limestone  and  mud.  In  another  pre- 
paration, he  combines  bituminous  matter  with  peat,  and  this  produces  fuel 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  pure  coal,  and  is  much  cheaper  and 
more  portable. — Our  next  picture  represents  a  Tyrolese  peasant  at  vintage 
time.  He  is  a  6ort  of  walking  grape-trellis  loaded  down  with  bunches  of 
delicious  fruit.    The  last  picture  in  the  series  depicts  the  manner  of  mak- 
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ing  wine  at  Pola,  in  Istria.  In  the  immense  tun  on  the  ox-cart,  is 
a  peasant  treading  down  the  grapes,  the  juice  of  which  flows  into 
the  tubs  set  outside.  All  wine,  so  called,  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape ;  and  in  those  countries  where  the  grape  is  best  culti- 
vated, there  is  the  best  wine  made,  or  there  at  least  it  may  be 
made,  if  the  cultivators  possess  the  requisite  skill.  All  the  bever- 
ages produced  from  other  fruit,  such  as  cider  from  the  apple,  perry 
from  pear,  and  home  made  wines  from  the  raisin,  currant,  goose- 
berry, orange,  etc.,  are  rather  substitutes  for  wine  than  wine  itself. 
Each  of  the  countries  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe  has  its 
own  proper  and  peculiar  reputation  for  the  kind  of  wine  produced. 
Port  is  the  produce  of  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  in  Portugal,  not 
far  from  Oporto.  Sherry  is  derived  from  vineyards  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xeres,  in  Spain.  Claret,  or  Bordeaux,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  small  district  not  far  distant  from  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 
Burgundy  and  Champagne  arc  the  names  applied  to  the  wine 
made  in  these  two  French  provinces.  Rhenish  wines,  Moselle  and 
Neckar  wines  are  named  from  the  vineyards  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers  bearing  those  names ;  and  the  special  names, 
such  as  Ricdesheimer,  Hockheimer,  Johannisberger,  etc.,  relate  to 
particular  vineyards  which  have  acquired  a  wide-spread  reputation. 
Tokay  is  a  most  expensive  wine,  made  at  and  named  from  the 
town  of  Tokay,  in  Hungary.  Thus  it  is  also  in  Italy,  in  Southern 
Germany,  in  Greece,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  islands  :  each  coun- 
try produces  wine,  which,  when  tasted  by  a  connoisseur,  is  found 
to  possess  its  own  peculiar  properties,  distinguishable  from  others. 
The  general  routine  of  wine-making  is  pretty  much  the  same  in 
all  those  districts,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  In 
sherry-making,  for  instance,  the  grapes,  which  are  allowed  to  hang 
till  perfectly  ripe,  are  plucked  before  the  middle  of  September; 


and  those  growers  who  are  most  attentive  to  their  wines,  place  the 
grapes  in  baskets,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  for  forty -eight  hours, 
turning  and  sorting  them  all  the  while.    When  the  wine  is  to  be 
made,  the  grapes  are  carried  to  the  pressing-room.    The  presses 
generally  used  in  the  sherry  districts  are  simply  large  wooden 
troughs,  about  eight  feet  square  by  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep  ; 
and  each  will  contain,  at  one  time,  as  many  grapes  as  will  yield  a 
butt  of  wine.    A  coarse  wooden  screw  stands  in  the  centre  of  tho 
trough,  worked  by  a  lever;  and  a  large  quantity  of  grapes  being 
heaped  up  on  one  part  of  the  trough,  the  laborers  commence  by 
strewing  them  with  a  little  powdered  gypsum.    Some  of  the 
grapes  arc  then  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  remainder  of  the 
trough,  upon  which  the  men  jump  with  great  violence,  having 
heavy  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet.    The  grapes 
being  then  piled  up  round  the  screw,  the  press 
is  worked,  and  the  "must"  or  juice  flows  out 
abundantly.  The  bottom  of  each  trough  is  ele- 
vated two  or  three  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
cellar,  with  two  or  three  spouts  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  the  must  to  fall  into  vessels  beneath. 
The  must  is  poured  into  butts ;  and  the  skins 
and  husks,  after  having  had  water  added  to 
them,  are  again  pressed  to  yield  an  inferior 
quality  of  must.    The  must  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  casks,  and  gradually  exchanges  its 
sweetness  for  the  more  alcoholic  quality  of 
wine.    Of  the  ruder  modes  of  expressing  the 
juice  from  the  grapes,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.    The  illuminations  in  the  Harleian 
and  other  manuscripts,  and  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  buildings,  give  abundant 
evidence  of  the  state  of  this  art  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  nation's  history ;  and  the  grape- 
pressing  process  adopted  at  Pola,  in  Istria, 
where  a  man  treads  the  grapes  in  a  kind  ot 
cart,  and  another  collects  the  juice  in  vessels, 
will  sufficiently  exemplify  the  method  still 
adopted  in  many  countries.    All  wine  is  thus 
fermented  ;  but  a  great  number  of  minute  par- 
ticulars determine  the  manner  in  which  tho 
fermented  juice  is  brought  to  the  state  of  sale- 
able wine.    Thus,  in  some  wines,  especially 
port,  brandy  is  added  ;  and  in  nearly  all,  age 
is  an  important  element  of  goodness.  Hence 
it  arises  that  old  wine  commands  a  higher  price 
than  new.    At  Xeres  there  are  very  large  cel- 
lars, in  which  the  sherry  wine  is  deposited,  in 
casks  which  are  always  kept  in  the  cellar.  The 
casks  contain  wine  of  all  ages,  from  one  year 
to  half  a  century.    The  stock  of  the  finest  and 
oldest  is  never  exhausted  ;  according  to  the 
price  at  which  wine  expedited  to  the  market  is 
intended  to  be  sold,  it  contains  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  old  wine;  but  it  is  only 
in  wines  of  a  very  high  price  that  even  a  small 
portion  of  their  very  finest  wines  is  mixed. 
What  is  withdrawn  from  the  oldest  and  finest 
casks,  is  made  up  from  the  casks  which  ap- 
proach them  nearest  in  age  and  quality ;  so 
that  a  cask  of  wine,  said  to  be  fifty  years  old, 
may  contain  a  portion  of  the  vintages  of  thirty 
or  forty  seasons.    The  labor  of  the  vine-dress- 
ers in  the  wine  countries  is  often  laborious. 
Thus  one  of  the  Rhenish  wines  is  produced  at 
a  village  called  Asmanshausen.    The  hills  be- 
hind and  around  this  village  are  so  very  steep 
that  it  is  only  by  artificial  means,  often  by  planting  the  vines  in 
ba.skets,  that  any  soil  can  be  retained  around  their  roots.  The 
vineyards  are  a  succession  of  tcrr.ices,  or  steps,  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  some  of  which  are  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  in  height.    In  some  places  more  than  twenty  terraces  may  be 
counted,  rising  one  above  another ;  they  are  supported  by  walls  of 
masonry  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  and  the  breadth  of  some  of  the 
ledges  on  which  the  vines  grow  is  not  more  than  twice  the  height 
of  the  walls.    To  reach  many  of  these  narrow  plats,  the  vinedress- 
ers, male  and  female,  mast  scale  the  precipices,  and  hang,  as  it 
were,  from  the  face  of  the  rock ;  while  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  itself, 


and  every  particle  of  tho  manure,  must  be  carried  up  on  their 
shouldors.  It  has  been  remarked  that  "  the  life  of  the  Rhineland 
vinedresser  indeed  presents  a  rare  example  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance." Though  by  no  means  rich,  they  are  generally  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  vineyards  they  cultivate  ;  and  though  their  appear- 
ance does  not  always  verify  that  which  painters  draw  or  poets  de- 
scribe, they  at  least  exhibit  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  and  intelli- 
gence. Independently  of  the  hardness  of  the  labor  of  cultivating 
the  vine,  which  is  not  confined  to  one  season,  but  must  be  carried 
on  perseveringly  through  the  whole  year,  and  is  most  severe  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  the  vine  is  a  delicate  plant ;  frost,  hail  or  rain 
may  in  a  few  hours  annihilate  the  produce  on  which  the  culti- 
vator depends  solely  for  his  subsistence.     With  regard  to  the 
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commerce  and  consumption  of  wine,  it  is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  about  six  million  gallons  a 
year — not  more  than  one  fourth  the  amount  of  spirits  drank,  which 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  very  high  duty  chargeable  on 
foreign  wine.  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  do  not  consume 
more  than  one  quart  of  wine  a  year,  poor  and  rich  together.  In 
Paris  there  is  a  wine  market  exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
business.  It  is  a  well  conducted  establishment,  and  the  scene  of  a 
very  large  trade.  The  piles  of  storehouses  are  seven  in  number, 
four  in  front  and  three  behind.  The  two  centre  piles  fronting  the 
river  Seine,  are  divided  into  seven  compartments,  and  are  used  as 
a  market,  one  of  the  buildings  in  the  back  division  containing 
brandies.  The  spaces  between  the  several  masses  of  buildings  form 
avenues  or  streets,  of  which  there  are  several  named  after  different 
kinds  of  wine — as  the  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  do  Bourgogne, 
Rue  de  Languedoc,  Rue  de  la  Cote  d'Or.  Thero  are  counting- 
houses  for  the  merchants,  and  small  bureaux  for  the  officers  who 
superintend  the  entrance  and  delivery  of  wines.  These  entries 
amount  sometimes  to  fifteen  hundred  casks  a  day.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment contains  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  square 
yards ;  it  is  enclosed  by  walls  on  three  sides,  and  has  a  frontage 
towards  the  Seine,  nine  hundred  yards  in  length.  The  stock  usu- 
ally contained  in  this  "  Halle  aux  Vins  "  is  from  twelve  millions  to 
fifteen  millions  of  gallons. — The  remaining  engraving  in  this  series 
tolls  its  own  story.  It  is  a  sketch  of  an  Irish  egg-seller.  The  girl 
is  seated  on  a  little  rugged  pony,  that  supports,  besides  her  weight, 
two  huge  panniers  filled  with  the  produce  of  the  poultry  yard. 


WINE  MAKING  AT  POLA,  IN  ISTRIA. 


THE  "MONEY-MAKING  SPIRIT." 

This  game  of  money-getting  all  the  world  over  is,  after  all,  only 
another  name  for  exertion,  emulation,  ambition,  adventure,  inde- 
pendence, Buccess,  power.  We  can  see  no  reason  to  expect  its 
disuse — none  even  to  wish  for  it.  It  is  so  general,  so  universal ; 
its  good  is  so  practically  acknowledged,  that  a  thousand  platitudes 
from  pretended  skeptics  do  not  damage  it  in  the  least.  The  skep- 
ticism and  tho  platitudes  only  provo  its  utility;  tho  taunts  of  lazi- 
ness only  demonstrate  itsworth.  The  world  will  have  it,  the  world 
must  have  it.  It  is  always  wanted — sometimes  for  good,  oftentimes 
for  evil  ;  but  the  good  and  the  evil  weigh  in  this  instance  only  on 
the  same  scale  as  in  all  other  human  arrangements.  It  may  bo 
called  for  to  ravage  a  continent ;  it  may  be  required  to  civilize  one ; 
it  may  be  wanted  to  hollow  out  a  mountain  range  that  too  long 
has  mado  enemies  of  nations ;  its  potent  forces  may  be  asked  to 
build  hostilo  barriers  on  a  peaceful  plain  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  it 
only  stands  up  to  represent  hate  or  human  passion,  human  enter- 
prise or  human  lovo,  husbanded  for  tho  inevitable  strife  alike 
against  physical  foes  or  social  evils.  The  taunt  of  avarice  against 
England  will  appear  of  all  taunts  the  most  hollow,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  we  groan  under  the  heaviest  of  debts,  and  that  our 
squandering  propensities  seem  well  nigh  exhaustless,  and  when 
every  great  national  effort,  however  chimerical  or  visionary,  is  sus- 
tained with  the  grandest  force  and  the  most  enduring  prodigality. 
It  is  said  that  we  carry  out  our  plans  in  this  country  by  length  of 
purse ;  but  length  of  purse  only  moans  length  of  arm  and  brain, 
of  muscle  and  will.  The  money  is  voted  becuuse,  though  the  gap 
will  be  felt,  the  energy  can  be  counted  upon  for  its  speedy  filling 
up.  And  tho  strength  required  to  fill  up  that  chasm  is  not  that  of 
the  sordid  man.  It  is  no  base  metal ;  it  is  faith,  mountain-moving 
faith — faith  in  skill,  industry,  intelligence,  vigilance,  and  the  gruud 
endeavor  which  conquers  all  things. — The  "  Manchenler  Pajitrs." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"TEMPOS  A  M  I  T  A  N T." 

BY    JAMES    T.  TITTS.. 

"  The  seasons  change  "—eternity  advances — 
The  course  of  Time  is  onward,  day  by  day  ; 
The  beautiful  of  earth,  beneath  his  glances, 
Coutiuue  still  to  droop  and  fade  away. 

"  The  season!  change"— the  friends  so  fondly  cherished, 
Kemain  to  us  in  memory  alone; 
The  aspirations  of  our  youth  have  perished — 
Upon  the  rapid  winga  of  time  have  flown. 

"  The  seasons  change  "—the  days  of  youth  have  fleeted, 
The  spring-time  of  our  life  has  passed  away  ; 
Trt,  in  our  inmost  heart  we  still  secreted 
Tho  pleasant  memories  of  a  former  day. 

"  The  seasons  chaugc  ''—the  past  is  all  behind  us, 
Our  future — ah.  how  little  now  remains — 
Ix*ng  years  have  passed  away  since  fate  consigned  us 
To  wander  here  in  lift's  oft-trodden  lanes. 

41  The  seasons  change  " — at  length  the  full  fruition 
Of  hopo  brings  l*thc  to  our  weary  souls; 
The  oft-desired,  the  heavenly  transition 
To  realms  above,  for  earthly  pain  console*. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  QUARREL  AND  THE  CROWN. 

BT  FRANCES  P.  PEI-l'EltELL. 

Tub  sad,  old,  French  king  Charles  was  mad  again  and  exiled 
to  ono  of  hi*  woodland  palaces.  Still  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  he  fared  sumptuously  even-  day,  and  never  wanted  for  at- 
tendance, even  though  the  strife  among  the  royal  dukes  fur  the 
regency  continued  unabated  ;  but  most  faithfully  because  most 
lovingly  performed,  was  the  service  of  his  fair  daughter,  Kate. 
True,  there  was  but  little  to  be  done  ;  she  could  only  sing  him  to 
sleep  in  tho  hot  noontime  with  old  ballads  that  had  tears  in  their 
very  tones,  repeat  old,  mystic  legends  to  him  when  the  day  was 
growing  dim,  or  wander  out,  holding  his  hand  and  directing  his 
Bteps  in  the  great  sunny  opinings  of  the  park  ;  and  constantly  pre- 
ferring these  pleasant  duties  to  the  frivolous  variety  of  court,  she 
lived  in  calm  contentment  till  her  father  should  once  more  recover 
his  reason.  The  Princess  Kate  is  drawn  in  an  ancient  picture  as 
wearing  bands  of  chestnut  hair  round  a  small  head,  from  whose 
broad  braids  unruly  tresses  are  forever  escaping  into  curls  caught 
and  snarled  again  among  strings  of  pearls  ;  eyes  of  a  yellow  hazel, 
with  a  perpetual  laugh  in  them,  while  the  white  lids  lift  brown 
lashes  almost  to  the  arch  of  the  well-defined  brows.  Straight, 
small,  French  features,  among  which  the  mouth  is  rather  wide  than 
otherwise,  but  a  width  of  crimson  velvet  curve,  that  you  would 
gladly  see  continued,  above  those  small,  ivory  teeth,  and  a  chin 
upturned  and  deeply  cleft  with  a  dimple  to  match  those  two  in  the 
oval,  rosy,  waxen  cheeks.  A  white  shoulder  is  partially  heaved 
into  light  beneath  a  net  of  lace  gathered  up  by  a  white,  unjewelled 
hand  ;  and  the  whole,  surrounded  with  a  black,  worm-eaten  frame, 
hangs  mouldering  and  retreating,  day  by  day,  farther  and  fur- 
ther from  sight,  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  of  Azincourt. 

The  park  of  the  present  residence  of  the  mad  king  was  very 
ill  trimmed,  and  the  foresters  had  entirely  deserted  their  cottage  in 
the  forest  and  taken  other  and  finer  abodes  to  themselves — plea- 
Banter  ones  than  the  low,  stone  buildings  could  not  be,  their  ono 
story  covered  with  ivy  and  deeply  embosomed  in  the  wild  green 
growth  of  summer,  where  the  birds  built,  unmolested,  below  the 
eaves  and  the  stately  deer  trod  across  the  very  doorstonc — and  so 
the  two  strangers,  who  had  installed  themselves  unasked  in  the 
abandoned  place,  seemed  to  be  fully  persuaded.  Of  these  youths, 
ono  was  Lord  (iuilford  de  Vcre  and  the  other  a  renowned  young 
Welsh  knight,  Sir  Owen  Tudor.  While  the  first  wus  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  elegant  ennui  of  high  rank,  the  last  was  re- 
markable for  everything  but  that.  His  memory  was  stored  with 
lays  attesting  the  ancient  historic  splendor  of  his  country  and  the 
daring  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  Trained  in  all  manly  exploit!  of 
the  age,  he  had  no  rival  on  field  or  Hood,  anil  in  polite  learning  he 
fully  proved  the  superiority  of  his  Welsh  blood  and  breeding. 
B>t her  tall  and  sinewy,  this  slender  athlete  possessed,  neverthe- 
less, an  extraordinary  beauty  of  countenance,  and  the  long,  Mack 
locks,  black,  Hashing  eyes,  fine  features,  sparkling  teeth  and  beard- 
less face  were  as  beautiful  as  a  woman's. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  princess,  leading  her  father 
through  tho  glades,  had  escaped  tho  notice  of  these  foreigners,  nor 
that  her  fresh,  naive  beauty  had  not  made,  unfortunately,  too 
deep  an  impression  upon  them.  At  first  sight  Lord  Guilford  was 
enraptured,  but  cooled  on  discovering  her  rank,  and  suffered  his 
admiration  to  dwell  on  her  pretty  attendant,  whose  station  was 
about  equal  to  his  own.  But  Sir  Owen,  "  an  eagle,  clanged  an 
eagle  to  the  spheres,"  and  from  the  first  glance  of  the  lovely  Kato 
had  felt  and  nurtured  a  passion  sudden  as  those  in  Arabian  tales, 
and  which,  though  impossible,  was  sweet  as  first  loves  usually  are. 
Neither,  in  turn,  had  the  princess  failed  to  observe  the  young 
hunters,  and  while  used  in  her  father's  court  to  meet  the  deli- 
cate languor  of  Lord  Guilford,  the  energetic,  fiery  motions  and 
manners  of  the  other  presented  a  new  phase  of  life  for  her  study, 
which  she  did  not  fail  to  improve,  as  frequently,  when  stationed 
with  her  friend  Hose  within  a  bower  of  her  own,  quite  hidden  by 
the  green  undergrowth  around,  they  had  been  compelled  to  listen 
to  tho  conversation  of  the  unsuspecting  hunters  as  fluy  dressed 
their  game  on  thu  bank  without ;  and  twice  hud  Sir  Oweu,  in 


propria  persona,  crossed  the  path  of  the  princess  with  a  respect- 
ful bow  and  a  flush  on  his  dark  cheek,  while  she  with  a  naive 
childishness  had  turned  to  look  at  him. 

The  king  was  growing  decidedly  better,  and  one  funny  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  Kosc  and  the  physician,  his  daughter  was 
guiding  him  on  his  accustomed  walk. 

"  King  cups,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  brilliant  patches  of  blos- 
soms, '*  arc  the  kings  underneath — little  fellows — tired  of  their 
crowns  !  It  would  seem  as  if  I  had  worn  a  wreath  of  such  things 
once.  Pluck  me  some  mote,  Kate  ;  twine  those  harebells  among 
them,  from  the  rocks  yonder,  and  come  back  with  thine  arms  full 
of  llowers  like  a  girl  in  the  streets,  child  I" 

The  physician  took  his  hand  while  Kate  sprung  to  gratify  the 
first  desire  he  had  expressed  for  many  months,  and  plunging  into 
the  copse  threaded  the  familiar  ways,  gathering  a  thousand  rare 
blossoms  and  wreathing  them  together  while  plucking  a  handful  of 
iris  growing  beside  the  stream,  and  finishing  the  adornment  with 
large,  white  hawblooms,  she  beheld  it  with  satisfaction.    "  O,  he 
said  harebells!"  said  she,  with  a  disappointed  cadence,  as  she  re- 
membered, "and  there  they  are  growing  in  the  clefts  so  far  up  I 
never  can  reach  them,  and  there  are  some  scarlet  berries — lovely 
— drooping  over  these  white  haws,  well,  I'll  try  !"   And  hanging 
the  wreath  on  her  arm,  with  sprays  of  blossoms  thrust  carelessly 
everywhere  about  her,  from  the  crown  of  her  hat,  half  oil'  her 
head,  to  the  little  feet,  she  began  clambering.    On  the  other  side 
of  tho  rocks,  at  their  base,  sat  Sir  Owen,  and  hearing  the  little 
soliloquy,  had  glanced  over  and  was  now  gazing  unobserved  at 
the  climbing  Mower-nymph,  till  at  last  the  harebells  were  within 
her  reach.    They  grew  in  a  cleft  just  under  the  summit,  and  were 
well  nursed  with  constant  dew,  and  the  spray  which  in  rough 
weather  was  frequently  tossed  to  them  by  the  torrent  below.  She 
filled  her  hands  with  the  bells  and  the  long,  hair-like  leaves,  and 
then  glanced  at  the  bough  of  red  berries  growing  half-way  down 
the  face  of  the  rock.    It  was  impossible  to  reach  them  unless  she 
slid  down  the  smooth  surface,  trusting  to  the  bush  to  stop  her  pro- 
gress.   And  how  would  she  reach  the  ground  after  picking  the 
berries  1    (),  time  enough — she  would  sec  then  ;  and  was  turning 
round  preparatory  to  her  slide,  when  she  slipped,  lost  her  balance, 
and  falling  over  with  a  scries  of  whirls,  launched  into  the  air,  and 
would  infallibly  have  been  dashed  into  the  torrent  had  not  the  lit- 
tle bush  put  forth  its  briery  arms  and  caught  her  frock  fast  in  a 
hundred  thorns,  while  she  hung,  still  grasping  her  flowers  and 
looking  round  for  relief.    "  The  stem  will  break  in  a  minute  !" 
she  exclaimed ;  but  the  minute  had  not  passed  ere  Sir  Owen,  with 
a  few  bounds,  had  reached  the  summit,  and  taking  the  very  step 
she  had  intended,  dipped  swiftly  downward  till  brought  up  with 
sudden  impetus  against  the  bush  that  supported  her,  catching  her 
slender  waist  in  his  strong  grasp  just  as  the  bush  with  a  sharp 
crack  broke  away  and  whirled  down  into  the  stream,  leaving  only 
the  twigs  clinging  to  her  apparel.    What  to  do  now  1  further 
slipping  would  bring  thein  only  into  the  deep  water  that  broke  up 
almost  immediately  into  a  cascade  of  some  forty  feet,  and  the  rock 
was  everywhere  smooth  as  glass.    The  stream  was  but  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  perhaps  ho  could  clear  it.    She  glanced  into  his 
eyes  and  saw  the  same  ideas — all  this,  for  thought  is  more  instan- 
taneous than  electricity,  in  some  half  dozen  seconds,  and  bracing 
his  foot  against  the  little  stump,  with  the  momentum  of  his  slide 
still  quivering  in  his  person,  lie  spiung — the  waters  dashed  and 
roared  beneath,  the  air  whirled,  whistled  and  slipped  around  them, 
ages  seemed  passing  in  that  instant,  the  world  booming  back  and 
away  from  them,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  awaited  the  shock  of 
descent,  should  it  ever  come,  and  at  last  like  one  waking  from  a 
dream,  found  herself  close  in  Sir  Owen's  embrace,  on  the  opposite 
shore.    Her  first  impulse  at  her  release  was  to  fall  at  her  preserv- 
er's feet  and  cover  his  bands  with  kisses,  for  she  was  young  and 
life  very  sweet;  her  next,  to  draw  up  with  dignity  and  beg  that  he 
would  request  any  favor  the  first  lady  in  France  could  bestow,  and 
her  last,  remembering  how  frequently  she  had  heard  his  conversa- 
tions and  watched  him  in  the  forest,  was  to  do  nothing,  which  ac- 
cordingly, like  a  guilty  little  child,  she  did.    Bather  wondering  at 
her  coolness,  but  at  the  same  time  noticing  the  little  self-conscious 
air,  and  divining  her  last  thoughts  by  his  own,  the  knight  said : 

"  Pardon,  lady ;  but  perchance  we  arc  both  better  acquainted 
than  the  other  dreams  of." 

"  And  monsieur  knows  then,"  said  she,  dropping  the  crushed 
rose,  while  merriment  filled  her  eye  and  she  broke  into  a  gny 
laugh,  "  that  I  know  his  haunts — that  if  I  do  not  know  his  name 
and  station,  1  know  ut  least  a  thousand  thoughts  to  which  he  has 
given  utterance  V 

"  My  name  is  Owen  Tudor,  and  I  am  a  knight  of  Wales." 
This  sudden  knowledge  of  their  immense  disparitv  of  position 
which  she  had  half  Doped  might  not  bo  so  great,  acted  like  a 
damp  spell  upon  her  glowing  thoughts,  but  in  a  moment  the  im- 
prudence and  heedlessness  of  youth  returned,  and  with  elastic 
smiles  she  answered  : 

"  Put  the  Tudors  are  descended  from  kings  I" 
"  So  wo  believe,  madam,"  he  replied. 
"  Then  we  are  no!  to  unequal  as  it  would  seem  I" 
"  Quite  as  much  so,"  wan  the  response  to  this  rather  singular 
question. 

"  Would  it  have  cost  you  so  much  to  accept  a  rank  I  was  wil- 
ling to  accord  V  she  witiningly  asked. 

"  Since  it  was  not  mine  I  should  have  been  far  less  a  free  man," 
ho  returned. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  for  the  first  time,  with  a  falling  inflec- 
tion, knowing  very  well  that  a  sweet  voice  is  always  sweetest  in 
gentle  interrogations ;  "  but  because  arbitrary  fate,  by  no  virtue  of 
mine,  has  made  me  what  I  am,  there  is  no  inequality  in  a  friend- 
ship which  I  must  always  owe  to  him  who  saves  my  life.  I  would 
not  like  to  have  died,  and  I  should — but  for  you." 


Tho  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  but  Sir  Owen  6tcelcd  himscll 
against  the  witchery  as  far  as  it  was  possible. 

"  Lady,"  6aid  he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Tudor  can  never 
dare  aspire  to  anything  but  thy  knight.  Give  me  but  thy  scarf 
that  I  may  do  battle  in  thy  name  forever !"  and  as  the  custom 
was,  sunk  on  one  knee  before  her. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  whispered  she,  "  to  which  Tudor  might 
not  aspire.    But  be  indeed  my  knight,  brave  youth,  till — " 

She  stopped,  confused  and  blushing,  plucked  the  dagger  from 
his  bosom,  and  clove  one  of  her  long,  brown  curls  in  lieu  of  the 
absent  scarf,  and  returned  the  weapon,  for  the  first  time  put  to 
such  gentle  usage,  with  the  tress  twisted  round  it.  Pressing  the 
lock  to  his  lips,  Sir  Owen  thrust  it  into  his  bosom  while  turning  to 
continue  the  path.  The  stream,  which  widened  both  above  and 
below  this  point,  was  only  to  be  crossed  by  a  footbridge  at  a 
league's  distance,  and  beguiling  the  way  with  pleasantcst  conversa- 
tion, the  two  went  on,  nnd  by  sunset  separated  ut  the  foot  of  the 
great  avenue,  not,  however,  till  young  Sir  Owen  had  agreed  to 
meet  her  next  day  again,  and  turning  every  step  or  two  to  watch 
his  fine  figure  as  he  strode  away,  she  finally  ran  in  with  her  wilted 
flowers  to  the  old  king,  who  had  quite  forgotten  his  wish  by  this 
time.  She  knew  very  well  that  she  was  indulging  in  vain  a  pas- 
sion that  ought  to  be  strangled  at  its  birth,  she  knew  she  never 
could  be  a  knight's  wife ;  but  blindly  closing  her  eyes  upon  the 
future,  she  laughed,  lived,  enjoyed,  loved,  in  the  present.  And 
Sir  Owen,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  as  he  suw  tho  bar- 
riers to  happiness  in  this  direction,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  self-con- 
trol determined  never  to  risk  his  secret  in  words,  and  with  all  the 
fire  of  his  heart  felt  that  this  lovely  creature  had  kindled  a  flame 
there  which  neither  time  nor  circumstances  could  extinguish. 

"Has  the  lady  smiled  on  thee?"  asked  Lord  Guilford,  as  ho 
entered  the  cottage.  "  Well,  she  smiles  just  so  on  me,"  added  tho 
same  personage  with  a  yawn. 

Sir  Owen's  eyes  flashed,  but  his  sleepy  friend  observed  nothing 
nnd  continued  his  remarks,  whose  subject  was  in  reality  the  pret- 
ty Hose,  till  the  knight  wondered  were  he  dreaming  or  waking, 
that  he  dared  speak  in  that  manner  of  one  so  free  from  coquetry  and 
deceit  as  the  Princess  Kate. 

The  night  on  slow  piuions  overswept  the  sky,  and  tho  dew  was 
yet  undried  by  morning,  when  Kate  met  her  undeclared  lover 
again  ;  and  not  once  but  a  thousand  times,  frequently  accompan- 
ied by  Hoso  and  de  Vcre,  did  they  stroll  through  the  fro»h  blos- 
somed vines  at  sunrise,  or  listen  in  the  shade  to  the  bubbling  night- 
ingale at  evening.  One  night,  the  moon  was  sinking  in  the  sky, 
but  still  with  faint  lustre  filled  the  pleached  alley  down  which  tho 
damsels  were  wandering,  when  parting  the  boughs  Lord  Guilford 
joined  them,  and  in  an  instant  more  Sir  Oweu  leaped  into  tho 
group,  and  in  a  few  moments  Kate  found  herself  arm  in  arm  with 
the  knight  at  some  distance  from  the  others.  Up  to  this  time, 
whatever  might  have  been  guessed  by  each  of  tho  other's  senti- 
ments, no  actual  protestations  of  love  had  passed  between  them. 
Taking  from  the  folds  of  her  dress  a  slip  of  paper,  and  unrolling 
it,  tho  princess  repeated  with  mock  solemnity  a  madrigal  whose 
burden  was  herself. 

"  If  I  had  ever  seen  Sir  Owen's  ]>en-strokes,"  she  said,  gaily, 
"  I  would  vow  that  these  were  part  and  parcel  of  them.  I  picked 
them  up  where  he  should  not  have  dropped  them — at  the  feet  of 
the  old  lord-chamberlain  !" 

He  extended  his  hand  to  take  the  paper. 
"  Nay,  sir,"  said  she,  restoring  them  to  their  former  position, 
"  they  are  far  too  precious  to  be  restored." 

They  were  sitting  on  a  mossy  bank  from  whence  she  started  to 
6ccurc  a  glowworm  that  glimmered  across  the  way. 

"  Nay,"  returned  Sir  Owen,  "  these  verses  arc  too  trifling  to  bo 
tho  subject  of  thy  highness's  laughter." 

"  If  I  laugh  at  them,"  she  rejoined,  glancing  at  him  over  her 
shoulder  while  stooping  to  the  worm,  "  it  is  with  the  secret  joy  that 
cannot  contain  itself!" 

"  The  lady  jests  with  a  simple  baron.  Such  joy  is  not  for  tho 
great,  only  for  those  who  love." 

She  rose  ;  she  turned ;  she  came  forward  and  Mood  before  him  ; 
bending,  she  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"  But  I  do  love  thee  !"  she  said,  in  an  earnest  yet  half  pleading 
tone,"  and  tee  love,  though  all  the  wooing  is  on  my  side !"  and 
stooping  lower,  she  touched  her  cherry  lips  to  his. 

Bold  as  the  little  charmer  was,  she  trembled  when  feeling  his 
arms  encircling  her,  his  lips  returning  her  kisses,  his  breath  coining 
and  going  on  her  cheek  ;  while  with  all  the  forgetfuluess  that  such 
love  begets,  he  uttered  more  melting  and  passionate  senteuces  than 
she  could  ever  have  dared  wish  to  hear. 

When  they  parted  that  night  she  wore  his  ling,  a  plain,  gold 
circle,  upon  her  finger,  and  locking  her  joy  in  her  own  heart,  sat 
long  alone,  only  gazing  at  this  outward  token  of  it.  For  a  few 
days,  in  a  state  of  blissfulness,  they  two  saw  and  heard  only  each 
other ;  and  then  fearing  lest  he  should  weary  of  his  gilded  toy, 
Kate,  in  order  to  rivet  faster  his  chains,  entered  on  a  course  to 
loosen  them  altogether,  by  playing  off  her  charms  on  Lord  Guil- 
ford, conversing  and  accompanying  him  instead  of  her  lover,  and, 
in  short,  according  to  her  ability,  flirting  to  the  last  extreme  with 
this  languid  gentleman.  At  first,  Sir  Owen  refused  to  believe  his 
eyes,  then  sought  a  hundred  excuses  for  her,  and  finally,  stung  by 
maddening  jealousy,  poured  a  hundred  vehement  reproaches  upon 
her.  Kate  had  thought  that  such  conduct  would  only  increase  his 
passion,  and  stood  still  with  the  first  words,  prepared  for  a  little 
scene,  but  now  amaxed  and  unwarrantably  indignant,  she  turned 
upon  him  with  angry  eyes. 

"  Let  Sir  Owen  remember  another  time,  that  when  I  give  my 
word  1  keep  it,"  she  returned.  "  Because  I  am  promised  to  one 
man,  shall  I  shut  myself  up  like  a  Tuik  in  u  seraglip,  from  all 
others  ?    No !  if  such  is  to  bo  my  fate,  better  escape  it  now.  I 
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choose  always  to  receive  the  homage  of  whom  I  please  Sir 
Owoa  is  released  frum  a  bond  that  must  be  galling,  since  he 
strives  by  such  petty  means  to  break  it !  I  scorn  him  and  his 
vows  !"  And  tearing  the  ring  from  her  linger,  she  Hung  it  at  his 
feet  and  he  saw  her  no  more. 

That  day,  Queen  Isabel  came  down  into  the  country  and  took 
her  daughter  away  from  the  place  under  her  own  protection,  since 
the  English,  invading  the  French  territory,  had  taken  Harfleur, 
vowing  in  addition,  to  seize  the  princess  for  their  king's  wife,  and 
certain  provinces  as  her  dowry.  Braced  by  pride  and  anger,  Kate 
firmly  put  down  any  remorse  that  might  linger  in  her  heart,  and 
believing  that  she  had  trodden  out  tho  flames  of  love  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  been  kindled,  went"  gayly  off  .with  her  mother,  while 
Sir  Owen  still  lingered  in  the  forester's  cottage- 
One  night  a  herald  tapped  at  tho  lattice.  "  Englishman,"  whis- 
pered he,  "  your  king  desires  you  1  Not  sixty  leagues  hence  ho 
prepares  for  tho  French  onset.  Harry  tho  Fifth  counts  on  Sir 
Owen  Tudor  to  win  a  battle  for  him  I" 

Like  sparks  of  fire  struck  in  the  dark  by  sudden  blows  from 
steel  armor,  so  memories  of  war  and  longing  desires  for  the  din  of 
arms  and  clang  of  trumpets,  flashed  through  tho  soul  of  Sir  Owen, 
and  snatching  his  armor,  he  left  Lord  Guilford  to  follow  at  his 
case,  and  dashed  through  tho  forest  with  the  herald  till  they 
reached  the  English  camp. 

Meanwhile,  Kate  had  boon  warned  by  her  mother  that  if  they 
were  defeated  her  hand  would  bo  tho  prico  of  peace,  and 
half  in  pique  at  her  lover,  half  in  caprice,  sho  had  consented, 
while  Queen  Isabel,  reviewing  the  French  forces,  destitute  as  they 
were  of  muscular  commons,  and  abounding  in  revelling  noblesse, 
could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  issue. 

Day  after  day  the  hostile  armies  had  marched  up  the  opposite 
river-side,  and  at  last,  the  English,  crossing,  had  forced  the  French 
to  withdraw  to  a  village  some  miles  distant,  where,  spending  tho 
night  in  carousal,  the  latter  awaited  the  dawn  which,  as  they  ex- 
pected, would  bo  the  last  tho  English  would  ever  see.  Thirty 
deep,  and  a  lino  long  as  the  eye  could  reach,  swelled  the  crescent 
of  their  forces  at  sunrise,  heavily  laden  with  armor,  and  composed 
almost  entirely  of  cavalry  ;  but  a  mere  handful,  light,  half-naked, 
standing  only  three  deep,  on  marshy  ground,  the  bowmon  of  King 
Henry  surrounded  him  where  ho  rode,  glittering  in  kingly  insignia, 
and  determined  on  death  without  victory.  For  a  few  moments 
the  battle  arrays  stood  regarding  each  other,  till  three  French 
dukes  rode  out  and  haughtily  demanded  surrender. 

"  Back  for  your  lives,  gentlemen  !"  returned  King  Henry,  and 
with  the  thundering  "  charge  !"  that  volleyed  through  the  ranks, 
the  archers  sprang  forward,  biting  the  earth,  planted  their  stakes 
and  blackened  the  air  with  hurtling  darts  that  turned  the  French 
boasters,  already  half  sunk  in  mire,  with  the  direst  loss  and  con- 
fusion. Then  began  the  melee.  Shouts,  groans,  trumpet  brays 
and  hautboy  peals,  whistling  arrows,  clashing  swords,  splitting 
lances,  shrieks,  curses  in  divers  tongues  and  spurting  streams  of 
blood. 

"  Well  done,  Sir  Owon  1"  cried  tho  cheering  voice  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  as  with  battle-axe  and  broadsword  swinging  in  either 
hand,  the  Welsh  knight  had  cleared  a  square  of  twenty  gayly 
caparisoned  foes  around  him,  and  now  lifting  his  helmet  from  his 
aching  brows  wiped  his  dripping  sword  upon  tho  saddlo  cloth. 
"  Had  I  a  dozen  like  thee  the  battle  were  mine  ere  now  1" 

Sir  Owen  glanced  at  tho  man  for  whom  ho  was  winning  a  brido 
and  that  brido  almost  his  own,  while  rapidly  twining  a  long  lock 
of  chestnut  hair  in  the  crest,  then  with  a  jerk  replaced  his  helmet, 
tightened  the  strap,  and  shouting  to  his  battalions  to  follow  him, 
"on,  on!"  dashed  into  the  centre  of  the  French.  A  thousand 
arms  encircled  him,  great  blows  parried  his,  torrents  of  red  blood 
bathed  him,  showers  of  yellow  sparks  flashed  out  in  a  sudden 
darkness  before  his  eyes,  a  shock,  a  concussion  upon  his  head  as 
of  two  worlds  grinding  together — darkness  closed  round  him, 
light  and  sense  flowed  from  him,  and  ho  fell  on  the  field  of  Azin- 
court.    But  Henry  won. 

Six  months,  victorious  as  Mars,  Henry  traversed  France,  and 
fortress  after  fortress  fell  before  him.  At  length  Koucn  opened  its 
gates  to  his  conquering  host,  and  there,  for  the  first  time,  ho  be- 
held his  future  queen.  .  Kate  had  never  once  paused  to  reflect,  and 
clad  in  gay  recklessness  she  danced  up  the  hours  that  led  her  to 
his  feet;  and  with  the  same  gay  sprighfliness  that  had  enraptured 
Sir  Owen,  she  made  Henry  the  Fifth  acknowledge  her  power. 
Ignorant  of  her  lover's  fate,  Sir  Owen  had  taken  her  at  her  word 
she  thought,  and  as  the  king's  wife,  she  returned  with  him  tri- 
umphant to  England. 

A  year  had  passed,  and  if  any  repentance  of  her  sudden  anger 
that  evening  in  the  wood  came  to  Kate,  she  never  showed  it  by 
sign  or  word,  but  with  merriest  (mips  wiled  the  hours  away ;  and 
if  any  tears  were  shed  by  her,  or  any  mournful  moments  sighed 
alone  when  Lord  Guilford  brought  Hose,  his  bride,  to  court,  they 
were  shrined  in  the  deepest  secrecy. 

One  day,  at  Westminster,  they  were  hanging  trophies  taken  in 
tho  late  wars,  and  many  of  the  courtiers,  together  with  the  king 
and  queen,  were  straying  through  the  aisles  and  among  the  gor- 
geous chapels.  A  familiar  banner  caught  Kate's  eye.  It  was  one 
wrought  by  herself  and  sisters  for  the  Due  d'AIencon* 

"  Who  captured  that?"  sho  inquired  of  the  king. 

"  Is  it  thy  finger-work,  Kate  J"  he  rejoined.  "  It  was  taken  by 
poor  Tudor,  the  bravest  knight  in  Wales,  and  for  the  matter  of 
that,  in  England  itself.  I  would  he  had  lived,  that  thy  hand  might 
have  given  him  an  earldom  !" 

She  waited  a  moment  before  asking  with  a  steady  voico : 

"  And  where  is  he  now  >." 

"  I  saw  him  fall  on  the  Held  of  Azincourt." 

Others  drew  near,  and  the  queen  turned  aside,  and  through  a 
low  arch  entered  a  chapel  alone.    A  giant  weight  seemed  to  bo 


crushing  down  her  heart,  hot  tears,  not  to  be  shed,  to  be  withering 
her  sight,  her  reason  reeled,  and  when,  after  a  time,  the  king  en- 
tered, he  found  her  fainted  on  tho  floor.  Sir  Owen  was  amply  re- 
venged. 

The  next  month  was  an  eventful  one  for  Kate  ;  for  out  of  Rouen 
in  France,  whither  they  had  gone,  she  followed  an  interminable 
funeral  procession  and  buried  her  husband,  dead  of  a  long,  silent 
disease,  among  the  kings  of  Westminster. 

But  while  all  these  things  were  transpiring,  in  the  forester's  cot- 
tage in  the  old  French  park,  a  wounded  man  lay  for  many  months 
in  the  alternate  delirium  and  stupor  of  fever.  At  last,  one  night, 
a  gleam  of  intelligence  lighted  his  dim  eye.  He  surveyed,  ques- 
tioningly,  tho  crono  who  peered  over  him  with  the  dripping  candle 
in  her  hand. 

"  Ten  months,  honey,  hast  thou  lain  at  death's  door.  Now  by 
Saint  Mary's  aid  thou'lt  gain  flesh,  heart  and  health  ("whispered  she. 

And  slowly  as  the  year  wheeled  round  again,  with  the  first  blush 
of  spring,  he  rose,  feeble  but  recovered,  and  in  the  depth  of  sum- 
mer Sir  Owen,  with  tho  strength  of  manhood  once  more  at  his 
command,  loft  the  well-recompensed  old  nurse  and  journeyed  on 
a  knight's  devoir  through  Germany  and  Spain,  till  full  three  years 
had  dragged  away ;  but  still  hidden  in  his  bosom  was  a  long  lock 
of  chestnut  hair,  once  well  soaked  in  blood. 

Time  went  by,  both  for  Sir  Owen  and  the  English  court,  and 
summer  was  again  at  its  luxuriant  height  in  the  whitc-cliffed 
islands.  A  longing  wish  had  filled  Kate's  heart  to  see  the  land 
that  had  nurtured  Sir  Owen,  to  roam  through  Wales,  and  per- 
chance to  set  foot  in  the  very  castle  where  he  had  first  drawn 
breath.  Not  with  any  hope  or  desire  of  seeing  hiin,  nor  with  any 
knowledge  of  his  existence,  for  she  believed  hiin  dead,  but  partly 
to  solace  the  wild  grief  and  remorse  that  had  ever  since  waged  in 
hor  heart.  Men  thought  it  was  the  queen  who  was  inconsolable ; 
they  mistook,  it  was  only  that  Kate  who  had  broken  the  pledge 
she  mado  to  Sir  Owen  Tudor.  Sho  had  ridden  all  day  over  the 
long  slopes  of  the  blue  hills,  and  at  sunset  had  housed  her  train  in 
an  old  romantic  castle  whoso  lord  had  offered  it,  through  a  page, 
to  the  travelling  strangers.  Breakfasting  alone  next  morning, 
alone  she  sauntered  out  through  the  wild  glens,  for  she  was  now 
near  tho  village  of  his  birth.  Pale  were  her  cheeks,  her  hair  damp 
and  loose,  and  her  whole  array,  far  from  its  former  costliness,  was 
only  carelessly  simple.  She  had  wandered  some  distance,  when 
suddenly  at  tho  bage  of  a  willow  growing  out  of  a  rock,  she  con- 
fronted a  well  known  figure,  sitting  motionless  and  looking  dream- 
ily into  the  still  water.  Bubbles  of  light  broke  in  the  depths  of 
her  hazel  eyes.  Sudden  carnations  blossomed  below  her  temples. 
Was  it  a  vision — was  she  awake — had  the  dead  king  of  England 
deceived  her — was  Sir  Owen  Tudor  alive  and  here  before  her  ? 
She  stepped  forward,  trembling  in  every  nerve. 

"  Owen !" 

The  knight  looked  up, 
"  Kate  !" 

"  Thou  wert  not  then  slain  at  Azincourt  V 

"Your  majesty,  I  am  here!"  ho  returned,  rising  and  bowing, 
while  he  laid  a  bitter  stress  on  the  first  two  words. 

A  moment  longer  she  looked  at  him,  still  trembling  with  pain- 
ful agitation,  and  then  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  flung  her- 
self at  his  feet. 

"  Forgive  mo  !  forgivo  1"  sho  cried.  "  0,  Owen,  can  you  never 
forget?" 

The  old  embraco  and  the  impasssioned  kiss  were  his  only  re- 
sponses, assuring  her  of  pardon. 

"And  can  you  now  love  mo,  unfaithful  that  I  was,  as  then  V 
she  murmured,  as  they  stood  there,  sunshine  flecked  in  soft  green 
shade,  a  little  after. 

"  More  precious,"  he  returned,  "  because  more  longed,  more 
Buffered  for !" 

Tho  queen  of  England  was  her  own  mistress,  and  happier  than 
ever  the  princess  of  France  had  been,  was  the  ancestress  of  two 
dynasties,  the  baroness  of  Tudor. 


AKCIEMT  CITY  DISCOVERED. 

An  Interesting  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr. 
Bcllasis,  collector  of  Hyderbarad,  in  Scinde,  Asia,  containing  an 
account  of  his  examinations  and  discoveries  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Brahminabad,  on  a  branch  of  the  old  bed  of  the  In- 
dus. Tradition  affirms  that  the  city — the  capital  of  the  Hindoo 
kingdom  to  which  tho  tide  of  Mohammedan  invasion  had  scarcely 
penetrated — was  destroyed  by  lire  from  heaven  and  by  earthquake, 
on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  its  ruler.  The  investigations  of 
Mr.  Bcllasis  seem  to  prove  that  the  place  really  was  destroyed  by 
some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature,  which  probably  at  tile  same 
time  completely  changed  the  course  of  the  Indus.  On  no  other 
supposition  can  a  ruin  be  accounted  for  that  was  at  once  so  sud- 
den and  so  complete.  Skeletons  were  found  in  every  house  that 
was  opened  and  in  the  streets,  some  crouched  together  and  there 
buried  ;  others  crushed  HaJ  by  a  falling  weight,  the  pieces  of  stone 
or  brick  still  in  some  cases  buried  in  the  fractured  skull.  Numer- 
ous coins  and  other  valuables  have  already  been  discovered,  carved 
figures  in  ivory,  engravings  on  cornelian  and  agate,  a  set  of  ivorv 
chessmen,  and  the  like. — Boston  Courier. 


THIJ  MOTHER'S  INFLUENCE. 
The  solid  rock  which  turns  the  edge  of  the  chisel,  bears  forever 
the  impress  of  tho  leaf  and  the  acorn  received  long,  long  since, 
ere  it  had  become  hardened  by  time  and  the  elements.  If  wo 
trace  back  to  its  fountain,  the  mighty  torrent  which  fertilized  tho 
land  with  its  copious  streams,  or  sweeps  over  it  with  a  devastating 
flood,  we  shall  find  it  dripping  in  Crystal  drops  from  some  mossy 
crevice  among  the  distant  hills  ;  so,  too,  the  gentle  feelings  and 
affections  that  enrich  and  adorn  the  heart,  and  the  mighty  passions 
that  sweep  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  soul  and  desolate  society, 
may  have  sprung  up  in  the  infant  bosom  in  the  sheltered  retire- 
ment of  home.  "1  should  have  been  an  atheist,"  said  John  Ran- 
dolph, "  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  recollection  ;  anil  that  was  the 
memory  of  the  time  when  my  departed  mother  used  to  take  my 
little  hands  in  hers,  and  caused  me  on  my  knees  to  say,  '  Our  Fa- 
ther which  art  in  heaven  !'  " — Trumpet,  Boston. 


1JOOTH,  THE  ACTOR. 

A  fiiend  tell  us  an  anecdote  of  Booth,  the  great  tragedi 
which  we  do  not  recollect  having  Been" in  print.    It  occurred  in 
palmy  days  of  his  fame,  before  the  sparkle  of  his  black  eye  ha 
been  dimmed  by  that  banc  of  genius — strong  drink. 

Bootb  and  several  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  an  old 
gentleman  in  Baltimore  of  distinguished  kindness,  urbanity  and 
piety.  The  host,  though  disapproving  of  theatres  aud  theatre-go- 
ing, had  heard  so  much  of  Booth's  remarkable  powers,  that  curi- 
osity to  sec  the  man  had  in  this  instance  overcome  all  his  scruples 
and  prejudices.  After  the  entertainment  was  over,  lamps  lighted, 
and  the  company  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  some  one  requested 
Booth,  as  a  particular  favor,  and  one  all  present  would  doubtless 
appreciate,  to  read  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Booth  expressed  his 
willingness  to  afford  them  this  gratification,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  expectantly  upon  him.  Booth  rose  slowly  and  reverential- 
ly from  his  chair.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  tho  play  of  emotion 
that  convulsed  his  countenance,  lie  became  deadly  pale,  and  his 
eyes,  turned  tremblingly  upwards,  were  wet  with  tears.  As  yet  ho 
had  not  spoken.  The  silence  could  be  felt.  It  became  absolutely 
painful,  until  the  spell  was  broken  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  as 
his  rich-toned  voice,  from  his  white  lips,  syllabled  forth,  "  Our  Fa- 
ther, who  art  in  heaven,"  etc.,  with  pathos  ami  perfect  solemnity. 

lie  finished.  The  silence  continued.  Not  a  voice  was  heard  or 
a  muscle  moved  in  his  wrapt  audience,  until  from  a  remote  corner 
of  tho  room  a  subdued  sob  was  heard,  and  the  old  gentleman  (their 
host)  stepped  forward  with  streaming  eyes  and  tottering  frame, 
and  seized  Booth  by  the  hand.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  broken  accents, 
"  you  have  afforded  me  a  pleasure  for  which  my  whole  future  ife 
will  feel  grateful.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  every  day,  from  my  boy- 
hood to  the  present  time,  I  thought  I  had  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but  I  never  heard  it  before,  never."  "  You  are  right,"  re- 
plied Booth  ;  "to  read  that,  prayer  as  it  should  be  read  has'eost  me 
the  severest  study  and  labor  for  thirty  years,  and  I  am  far  from 
being  yet  satisfied  with  my  rendering  of  that  wonderful  produc- 
tion. Hardly  one  person  in  ten  thousand  comprehends  how  much 
beauty,  tenderness  and  grandeur  can  be  condensed  in  a  space  so 
small  and  words  so  simple.  That  prayer  of  itself  sufficiently  il- 
lustrates the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  stamps  its  seal  of  divinity." 

So  great  was  the  effect  produced  (says  our  informant,  who  was 
present)  that  conversation  was  sustained  but  a  short  time  longer, 
in  subdued  monosyllables. — Boston  Uaztttc. 


A  TURKISH  SCHOOL. 

What  a  picture  it  was  !  On  the  cushioned  divan,  which  runs 
along  one  side  of  the  room,  sat  three  venerable  looking  lmaums, 
in  flowing  robes,  long  beards,  white  turbans,  and  with  chibouque. 
On  their  right  and  left,  upon  the  divan,  were  seated  a  dozen  boys, 
of  ages  varying  from  six  to  twelve,  whose  dress  marked  them  of 
high  rank.  In  a  conspicuous  position  among  these  was  a  tiny  boy, 
about  four  years  old.  He  wore  a  little  coat  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold  ;  trowscrs  and  vest  to  match  ;  a  leather  band, 
richly  worked,  round  his  waist,  from  which  hung  a  tiny  sword. 
On  his  head  a  velvet  fez,  beautifully  embroidered,  with  a  heavy 
gold  tassel,  completed  his  attire.  On  a  small  desk  before  the 
lmaums  were  several  large  books  in  the  Turkish  language.  One 
was  lying  open.  Below  the  divan  were  rows  of  little  Turks,  all 
dressed  alike,  in  the  coat  and  trowsers  and  crimson  cloth  fez. 
They  sat  in  rows  on  the  floor,  like  an  English  infant  school,  and 
their  little  red  caps  made  them  look,  at  a  distance,  like  a  bed  of 
poppies.  Truth  to  say,  they  behaved  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
same  number  of  little  Britons  would  have  done.  Our  entrance 
attracted  their  attention.  Only  for  an  instant  they  gave  us  a  look, 
then  settled  themselves  again.  And  now  one  Imaum  called  up 
one  boy  after  another  to  read  a  sentence  out  'of  the  great  book  ; 
when  he  had  finished,  all  the  school  cried  out,  "  Amen."  At 
lengtii  the  little  boy,  whose  dress  we  have  described,  descended 
from  his  seat,  and  stood  at  the  Imaum's  feet — then  slowiy  repeat- 
ed each  word  after  tho  Imaum.  He  accomplished  a  sentence  ;  a 
very  loud  "Amen,"  followed,  and  there  was  a  buzz  and  a  smile 
on  every  one's  face,  as  if  some  feat  had  been  accomplished.  The 
child  returned  to  his  place,  and  the  other  boys  went  up  in  turns 
for  their  lesson. — J.  V.  C.  Smith. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  THRONE. 

Of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  wives  and  fortunes  of  children 
horn  to  inherit  the  throne  of  France,  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  writes  :  "  Not  a  little  remarkable  is  it  to  ob- 
serve that  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  time, 
not  a  single  king  or  governor  of  France,  though  none  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Louis  XVIII.,  have  been  childless,  has  been 
succeeded  at  his  demise  by  his  son.  Louis  XIV.  survived  his  son, 
his  grandson  and  several  of  his  great-grand-children,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded at  last  by  one  of  the  younger  children  of  his  grandson,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Louis  XV.  survived  his  son,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Lcuis  XVI.  Louis  XVI.  left  a  son  be- 
hind him,  but  that  son  perished  in  the  filthy  dungeon  to  which  the 
cruelty  of  the  terrorists  had  confined  him.  The  king  of  Koine, 
to  whom  Napoleon  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  boundless  em- 
pire he  had  won,  died  a  colonel  in  the  Austrian  service.  Louis 
XVIII.  was,  as  we  have  said,  childless.  The  Duke  do  Uerri  fell 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles  X.,  and  his 
son,  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  is  an  exile  from  the  land  which  his 
ancestors  regarded  as  their  own  estates.  The  eldest  son  of  Louis 
Philippe  perished  by  an  untimely  accident,  and  his  grandson  and 
heir  does  not  sit  upon  tho  throne  of  his  grandfather.  Thus,  then, 
it  appears  that  for  upwards  of  two  bundled  years,  in  no  one  of  tho 
dynasties  to  which  Franco  has  been  subjected,  has  the  son  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  the  father." — Sunday  Despatch. 

D?ONE    DOLLAR. =£0 
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BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial. J 

soxnkt. 


81  MART  00HOOU  Cl.AIB. 

A  heaven-horn  love  came  in  my  5oul  to  dwell ; 

What  daiutr  flower*  now  decke  l  the  halls  of  thought, 

With  rainbow  hues  the  future  life  wan  fraught, 
And  on  my  heartstrings,  like  sweet  music  fell 
The  dreams  no  worldly  prudence  could  dispel. 

Cool,  sparkling  raindrops  thirsty  earth  has  sought, 

And  into  living  forms  of  beauty  wrought, 
That  blossoms  fair  might  gem  tile  wood  and  dell; 

So  my  glad  spirit  drank  the  heaven-sent  dream, 
And  forth,  like  tender  buds  and  emerald  spray 

Sprang  cherished  thoughts,  hopes  and  the  radiant  gleam 
My  spirit  caught  of  the  eternal  day; 

lie  hushed,  0  grief!  Heaven  surely  will  redeem 
Those  rosc-tiuged  thoughts,  so  rudely  swept  away. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Tictorial.] 

ASH  MEADE. 

Vt  WM.  B.  OLIVER. 

"Farewell,  beloved  Ashmeade !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  stood  on 
the  topmost  height  of  the  hill  at  whose  foot  the  beautiful  village 
was  built.  "  Farewell,  sweet  place  of  my  birth !  It  may  be  the 
last  time  that  mv  eves  shall  behold  thee — hut  when  I  forget  thee, 
may  my  right  baud  forget  its  cunning!" 

The  first  gray  light  of  morning  was  just  changing  to  a  dull  red, 
and  the  light  breeze  springing  up,  was  shaking  a  shower  of  dew- 
drops  from  every  bush.  I  looked  down  upon  tho  still  sleeping 
town,  llow  beautiful  it  looked  in  its  quiet  loveliness!  There 
was  a  window  open  in  one  white  house,  and  I  was  almost  sure 
that  the  curtain  was  parted  for  a  moment,  and  a  face  was  looking 
out.  It  might  be  imagination — but  I  was  willing  to  take  the  sweet 
delusion  away  with  me. 

At  tho  door  of  that  house,  I  had  parted  the  night  beforo  with 
Leonorc  Howard,  and  hid  spoken  words  which  only  lovers  use. 
With  that  smile  shining  upon  me,  I  could  have  been  too  happy  to 
live  or  di»  witli  Leonore  ;  but  mv  judgment  told  me  that  I  had  no 
right  to  bind  her  to  my  destiny  until  I  bad  toiled,  and  received 
tho  reward  of  toil.  I  was  going  away  for  this  purpose.  I  was 
determined  to  make  a  name  for  myself — a  name  which  should  not 
disgrace  the  choice  of  Leonore  Howard.  I  did  not  care  for  wealth. 
It  was  not  my  ambition  to  compete  with  those  who,  in  sacrificing 
to  fashion  and  show,  destroy  their  chance  of  any  other  reward 
than  the  poor  notoriety  which  they  may  gain  by  the  sacrifice. 

My  eve  fixed  upon  two  objects,  which  stood  so  near  each  other 
that  one  could  not  be  seen  without  the  other.  Oue  was  almost  a 
palace,  built  by  one  of  those  men  who  obtain  fortunes  by  gaming, 
or  at  least — to  use  the  softest  word — by  speculation.  The  other 
was  a  neat  white  cottage,  occupied  by  his  own  brother,  a  man 
whoso  rare  gifts  might  seem  to  raise  him  higher  than  the  other, 
even  in  the  world's  judgment.  Why  were  not  these  men  on  the 
samo  round  of  the  ladder  !  Simply  because  one  would  not  prosti- 
tute his  fine  powers  of  mind  to  acquire  wealth  by  unfair  means, 
and  the  other  did. 

"  Yes,  Leonore  !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the 
home  where  she  dwelt,  "  I  will  bring  you  a  name  for  which  you 
shall  not  have  need  to  blush,  or  I  will  never  return." 

It  was  not  that  I  hoped  or  expected  to  perform  any  great  ac- 
tion, which  should  turn  the  eyes  of  the  world  towards  inc.  I  felt 
that  Lconore's  heart  would  be  satisfied  with  one  who  would  keep 
fast  bis  integrity,  and  do  all  that  he  could  for  suffering  humanity. 

Sho  was  a  noble  woman — that  Leonorc  Howard  !  As  I  look  at 
her  now,  through  the  dim  lapse  of  years,  there  are  thousands  of 
women  whom  I  have  known  or  heard  of,  who  fade  into  mere 
painted  butterflies  belorc  her.  My  heart  still  docs  her  justice, 
nlthough  she  was  untrue  to  me.  Let  me  not  blame  her !  Few 
could  have  passed  through  the  same  ordeal,  and  not  have  changed. 

I  pass  lightly  over  the  events  of  the  next  three  years.  I  hail 
succeeded  in  my  business,  which  led  me  to  various  and  far  off 
places,  being  that  of  engineering.  I  had  made  sufficient  to  lay  by 
a  handsome  sum  for  future  contingencies,  besides  the  regular  sup- 
ply which  I  sent  my  widowed  mother  and  invalid  sister. 

While  absent,  I  came  in  contact,  unwillingly  enough,  with  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Edson.  I  say,  unwillingly,  for  there 
was  Something  in  bis  eye,  brilliant  and  flashing  as  it  was,  and  in 
the  low,  sensual  look  of  his  really  handsome  mouth,  that  excited 
my  aversion.  Still,  our  business  transactions  brought  us  together 
(n  the  hours  devoted  to  our  daily  avocations,  and  when  evening 
came,  Kdson  was  forever  at  my  room.  I  would  have  gladly  been 
alone,  for  I  always  had  letters  to  write;  but  his  manner  was  so 
eordial,  and  he  seemed  so  sure  of  a  warm  reception,  that  my  hos- 
pitality could  not  be  refused  to  one  who  appeared  to  expect  it. 

I  bad  been  writing  nearly  all  night,  when  he  came  unexpectedly 
into  my  room  one  morning,  while  my  desks  and  writing  materials 
still  lay  in  confusion.  I  had  forgotten  that  my  letters  were  lying 
on  the  table  ready  to  bo  mailed,  and  I  soon  had  the  vexation  of 
seeing  Edson  turning  them  over,  with  his  usual  familiar  sort  of 
insolence,  and  looking  at  the  directions. 

"  Leonore  Howard  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  her  name  met  his  eye  on 
one  of  the  letters.    "  Do  you  know  her,  Allan  ?" 

I  was  angry,  but  I  resolved  not  to  deny  what  I  was  willing  that 
tho  wholo  world  should  know  ;  so  I  signified  that  Miss  Howard 
was  my  afflancod  wife.  I  was  thunderstruck  by  the  look  which 
came  over  that  face.  His  beauty  now  was  the  beauty  of  a  demon. 
He  almost  foamed  at  tho  month,  and  his  eyes  literally  glared  at 
inc  with  rage. 

"  It  is  false  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  then  lowering  his  tone  suddenly, 


he  subsided  into  a  calmer  manner.  "  Kxcuse  me,  Mr.  Allan,"  he 
said  at  length,  his  voice  still  quivering  with  excitement,  "but  I 
have  a  right  to  know  how  long,  and  in  what  manner  your  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Howard  has  been." 

"Nay,"  I  answered,  "that  question  would  more  properly  come 
from  me.  But  I  do  not  ask  it,  nor  will  I  allow  that  lady's  name 
to  be  used  in  any  conversation  between  us.  You  will  oblige  me 
by  dropping  all  subjects  relating  to  her,  now  and  forever." 

He  muttered  a  few  words  between  his  closed  teeth,  while  I  gath- 
ered up  my  letters,  put  on  my  coat  and  prepared  for  going  out. 
He  seemed  amazed  at  my  coolness,  and  yet  I  bad  certainly  given 
him  no  reason  to  doubt  my  spirit.  Ho  affected  to  speak  gaily,  as 
he  said,  in  a  laughing  tone,  "  I  bide  my  time,"  and  wo  went  away 
together. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  that  indefinable  dread  which  wc  some- 
times have  of  finding  a  disagreeable  truth  confirmed,  I  forbore  to 
speak  of  Kdson  in  my  letters  to  Leonore.  Sho  bad  never  named 
any  person,  and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  write  his  name  to  her. 

Soon  after  this,  Kdson  left  town,  much  to  my  surprise,  for  his 
business  was  lucrative,  and  promised  to  be  permanent.  I  tried  to 
forget  tho  disagreeable  episode  in  my  life  which  he  had  occasion- 
ed ;  but  in  vain.  My  thoughts  still  recurred  to  it,  and  hovered 
round  Ashmeade  and  Leonore,  as  the  dove  hovers  over  its  nest. 
I  ventured,  in  my  next  letter  to  my  sister  Julia,  to  ask  if  she  had 
ever  heard  of  any  one  of  the  name  of  Kdson.  Poor,  crippled  Ju- 
lia !  It  was  a  groat  effort  for  her  to  write  at  all ;  but  her  love  for 
mo  made  her  exert  herself  to  pen  the  following : 

"Dear  Frederic, — You  ask  mo  if  I  know  anyone  of  the 
name  of  Kdson.  While  you  were  at  school  in  Greenfield,  many 
years  ago,  there  was  a  young  lad  of  that  name — Alfred  Kd.-on,  I 
think — passing  a  few  months  herewith  the  Mcrrih'clds.  He  was  a 
bold  youth,  with  a  handsome  face,  and  found  great  Tavor  with 
those  who  do  not  look  much  deeper.  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear 
brother,  for  speaking  of  it ;  but  since  you  would  not  have  asked 
the  question  unless  you  wished  to  know  all,  I  must  tell  you  that 
he  was  almost  constantly  with  Leonore  Howard.  People  said 
they  were  engaged,  mere  children  as  they  were  ;  but  the  report 
soou  died  out,  and  I  have  never  heard  his  name  since." 

Here,  then,  was  some  food  for  conjecture.  I  shrunk  from  men- 
tioning tho  matter  to  Leonore,  yet  it  was  right  that  I  should  do  so. 
I  bad  been  so  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  was  tho  first  who  had 
ever  disturbed  the  pure  current  of  Leonorc's  affections,  that  it 
seemed  like  sacrilege  to  mo  to  know  that  even  in  her  school  girl 
days,  sho  had  been  loved  by  another,  and,  as  it  seemed,  had  been 
thought  by  others  to  have  accepted  and  returned  that  love. 

I  walked  my  room  for  hours  that  night,  after  receiving  Julia's 
letter.  How  did  I  know  how  to  interpret  Kdson's  absence?  Per- 
haps even  now,  the  falcon  was  hovering  above  the  peaceful  nest 
which  I  had  left  at  Ashmeade. 

"  Leonorc !  Leonorc !"  I  exclaimed,  wildly,  madly,  "  come  to 
me !"  As  true  as  fate,  I  beard  a  voice  like  a  deep  echo,  repeat 
my  words  "come  to  me!"  I  sat  down  liko  one  in  a  dream.  I 
could  not  move  a  finger.  The  words  dwelt  on  my  mind  like  a 
spell.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  why  I  did  not  obey  that  voice. 
It  must  have  been  because  I  feared  being  thought  nbsurd,  or  else 
that  the  weight  of  my  engagements  prevented  the  breaking  of  my 
faith  with  my  employers — for  the  interests  of  an  entire  railway 
company  depended  on  my  fulfilling  them. 

I  tried  all  the  next  day  to  believe  that  I  was  exciting  myself  un- 
necessarily— that  all  was  well.  I  tried  to  believo  that  Julia  was 
mistaken — that  she  had  tried  to  get  up  some  story,  merely  because 
I  hud  asked  her.  It  would  not  do!  When  night  and  darkness 
came  again,  I  was  again  haunted  with  those  words,  "  come  to  me  I" 
Could  I  have  gone  conscientiously,  tho  next  hour  would  have 
found  inc  on  the  high  road  for  Ashmeade !  I  chafed  with  mad- 
ness at  tho  idea  that  my  engagements  here  wore  not  of  a  nature 
that  could  bo  set  aside,  so  that  I  could  go  at  once  and  satisfy  my- 
self that  all  was  safe. 

Lconore's  letters  had  been  sad  and  despondent.  Then  they 
failed  for  several  weeks ;  and  when,  ill  answer  to  my  distracted 
questionings,  she  ut  last  wrote,  it  was  to  tell  me  that  she  had  been 
dangerously,  miserably  ill ;  that  she  had  expected  and  longed  for 
my  coming,  and  that  they  had  told  her,  when  she  grew  better, 
that  her  whole  cry  was  for  me  to  come  to  her. 

"  Well,  I  shall  believo  in  presentiments  after  this,"  I  said  to 
myself — I  remembered  the  night  when  my  wild  cry  had  bccii 
echoed,  and  I  almost  thought  that  it  was  a  reality. 

Months  passed  before  I  could  free  myself  from  my  shackles.  I 
talked  with  the  principal  agent  of  the  railway,  and  begged  him  to 
release  me.  "  Impossible,  Mr.  Allan,"  bo  said  ;  "  a  new  engineer 
beforo  our  plans  are  completed,  would  prove  the  destruction  of  our 
interests."  I  thought  of  Leonore,  and  fancied  that  her  happiness 
and  mine  were  of  quite  as  much  consequence  as  railway  matters ; 
but  I  was  in  the  toils,  and  could  not  free  myself.  And,  mean- 
while, what  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Ashmeade? 

There  was  a  period  of  two  months,  in  which  I  had  had  no  single 
letter  from  Leonore.  I  thought  so  deeply  upon  the  cause  which 
might  have  operated  to  prevent  her,  that,  added  to  my  incessant 
toil,  it  throw  me  into  a  fever.  I  lay  for  weeks,  struggling  between 
the  fierce  and  cruel  fever  on  one  hand,  and  the  goodness  of  my 
constitution  on  the  other. 

When  I  recovered,  another  engineer  had  been  appointed,  and  I 
was  free.  1  gathered  up  the  little  wealth  which  I  had  accumu- 
lated, and  turned  my  face  towards  Ashmeade.  I  arrived  at  the 
neighboring  village  late  at  night — too  late  for  an  invalid  to  travel 
even  the  short  two  miles  which  intervened  between  the  two  towns; 
but  at  the  first  gray  streak  of  morning,  I  was  there.  I  stood  again 
on  the  hillside,  on  which  1  had  stood  three  years  before,  and 
looked  down,  as  then,  upon  the  white  house  with  its  open  window. 
Everything  remained  unchanged.  The  blue  smoke  from  tho 
chimneys  began  to  curl  up  gracefully  against  the  reddening  east ; 


the  fanners  were  already  astir  with  their  fragrant  loads  of  hay 
bound  to  the  city  market,  and  here  and  there  I  could  see  the  milk- 
maids carrying  their  pails  lightly  along.  I  fancied  that  I  could 
almost  hear  the  song  from  their  lips. 

I  watched  in  vain  for  Lconore's  face  at  the  window.  She  did 
not  appear,  but  the  white  curtain  blew  far  out  into  the  morning 
air,  aud  once  I  saw  it  suddenly  gathered  back  into  the  room. 
"  Now,  then,  I  shall  see  her!"  I  exclaimed,  but  she  did  not  ap- 
pear. Why  did  I  linger  so  long  upon  that  height?  It  was  be- 
cause I  dreaded  to  learn  my  fate.  There  was  something  in'  tho 
book  which  destiny  had  spread  before  my  eyes,  of  which  I  knew 
not  the  import,  hut  which  appalled  and  frightened  me.  Look  where 
I  would  on  the  map  of  the  future,  there  sat  a  shape,  mocking  and 
grinning — and  that  shape  always  assumed  the  imago  of  Alfred 
Kdson  ! 

At  length  I  summoned  courage  to  go  down  tho  hillslope.  At 
its  foot  I  encountered  several  person  with  whom  I  used  to  bo  on 
agreeable,  if  not  on  intimate  terms.  They  recognized  me,  receiv- 
ed my  proffered  hand,  and  treated  me  civilly ;  but  tho  cordiality 
of  old  times  was  all  gone.  It  was  not  the  reception  on  which  I 
might  reasonably  bare  counted  after  three  years'  absence.  I 
thought  it  not  long  enough  to  forget,  and  yet  long  enough  to  be 
glad  to  sec  mc  return. 

As  I  passed  down  tho  village,  the  shopkeepers  were  standing  at 

their  doors  inhaling  the  fresh  morning  breeze.    They,  too,  bowed 

coldly— evidently  knowing  mc,  but  as  evidently  afraid  to  treat  me 

cordially.    I  strode  proudly  on,  for  I  began  to  feel  angry  and 

indignant.    This  was  but  a  sorry  reception  after  my  wanderings 

in  tho  rough  world.    I  said  to  myself,  as  I  wont  on,  that  there  was 

one  heart  at  least  that  would  receive  and  bless  me  in  my  coming 

— my  mother's  !    Had  I  not  often  heard 

M  there  is  none 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world — no  fount 
Of  deep,  strung,  deathless  love.  sava  that  withiu 
A  mother's  heart. n 

I  knocked  at  my  mother's  door ;  the  old,  familiar  door,  round 
which  poor  Julia  and  myself  bad  no  often  played  in  our  childhood 
— she,  a  little  frail  and  feeble  girl ;  I,  her  guardian  aud  protector. 
My  mother  welcomed  mc  as  I  expected.  Julin  wept  tears  of  pas- 
sionate joy.  They  had  been  lonely  enough  since  the  brother  and 
son  had  been  absent.  I  thought  this  welcome  would  well  repay 
mc  for  the  cold  looks  I  had  received  that  morning ;  and  when  my 
mother  spread  her  little  round  breakfast  table,  and  placed  upon  it 
the  food  which  her  own  hands  had  prepared,  she  woro  such  a 
look  of  placid  contentment,  that  I  almost  resolved  that  I  would 
never  again  leave  Ashmeade. 

Put  Leonore  !  I  must  visit  her  that  very  hour ;  and  not  until  I 
had  declared  my  intention  of  so  doing,  did  Julia  bring  herself  to 
tell  mc  that  Leonore  was  engaged  to  Alfred  Kdson. 

"Kdson  here  in  Ashmeade  1"  I  exclaimed.  "Tell  mc,  Julia, 
how  long  this  has  been  1" 

"Ever  since  last  autumn,"  she  replied,  "and  I  understand  they 
arc  to  be  married  immediately.  I  thought  you  knew  it  all  long 
ago." 

I  could  not  credit  this.  I  must  hear  it  from  Lconore's  own  lips  ; 
and  I  walked  over  to  tho  "  white  house"  immediately  after  break- 
fast. The  servant  who  opened  the  door,  looked  surprised  ;  but  I 
went  boldly  in,  like  one  who  is  sure  of  a  good  reception,  and  in- 
quired for  Miss  Howard.  She  came  directly,  but  started  and 
turned  pale  on  seeing  mc.  I  offered  her  my  hand,  which  she  did 
not  take,  but  coldly  asked  mc  to  be  seated.  I  resolved  to  know 
what  this  meant — aud  then  followed  a  stormy  interview,  such  as  I 
never  participated  in  before  nor  since. 

She  accused  DM  of  unfaithfulness  to  my  promises ;  of  reckless 
and  dissipated  conduct ;  of  trifling  with  other  hearts,  and  breaking 
them  by  desertion — in  short,  had  I  been  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  what 
she  laid  to  my  charge,  I  should  have  loathed  myself  completely. 
1  asked  the  name  of  her  informant.  She  would  not  tell  me,  but 
answered  that  it  was  one  who  would  no  doubt  substantiate  all  tho 
statements  that  had  been  made.  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  men- 
tion Kdson's  name,  but  I  well  knew  the  serpent  that  had  destroyed 
my  Eden.  I  was  mad,  foaming  with  rage  and  indignation.  It 
was  wrong  to  feel  so  with  Leonorc,  for  I  might  have  known  that 
she  was  grossly  deceived. 

At  the  door  of  her  house,  as  I  turned  away  with  a  hunting 
cheek  and  a^flushed  brow,  I  encountered  Edson.  His  air  of  cool, 
impudSnl  assurance  acted  as  a  sedative  to  my  rage,  and  I  passed 
him  with  a  contemptuous  look. 

"  What,  Allan,"  said  he,  "  have  you  no  word  for  an  old  friend  ?" 

"Friend .'"  I  exclaimed.  "  Say  fieml,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the 
truth." 

I  would  not  stop  to  bandy  words  with  him,  and,  turning  on  my 
heel,  I  left  him  to  make  his  projected  visit  to  Leonore.  I  won- 
dered afterwards  at  my  own  forbearance  in  not  performing  some 
wild  action  in  attacking  him ;  hut  I  said  to  myself,  as  he  had  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  "  I,  too,  bide  my  time!"  His  calumnies, 
then,  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  my  cool  reception  at  Ash- 
meade !  He  it  was  who  had  poisoned  the  minds  of  my  old  neigh- 
bors and  friends  against  me!  Scoundrel  1  I  defied  him  inwardly, 
and  yet  it  was  a  bitter  cup  to  drink. 

While  I  was  striding  homeward,  some  vonc  behind  me  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  aud  a  kindly  voice  greeted  me.  It  was 
that  of  Frank  Barnes,  an  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  who  had  gone 
away  from  Ashmeade  the  year  before  I  had  left  it,  but  who  had 
long  since  returned  to  its  quiet  shades. 

"  I  have  been  studying  law,"  ho  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
"and  have  hung  out  my  shingle  on  Main  Street.  Come  over  to 
my  ollice,  my  boy,  and  let  us  have  a  quiet  smoke  together." 

I  went  with  him,  and  be  soon  established  ine  in  a  "  Sleepy 
Hollow"  of  a  chair,  and  himself  in  .another  equally  luxurious. 
Wc  talked  of  old  times,  of  old  school  days,  of  our  subsequent  ad- 
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ventures — of  everything,  in  short,  save  the  one  subject  that  came 
nearest  to  my  heart.  At  last,  Frank  blundered  upon  it  himself. 
I  winced  a  little,  for  a  man  docs  not  like  to  display  his  heart- 
wounds  ;  but  Frank's  manner  was  so  cordial,  so  full  of  sympathy, 
so  replete  with  friendship  for  me  and  contempt  for  Edson,  that  I 
threw  myself  upon  his  confidence,  and  he  returned  it  in  full. 

Only  a  week  before,  he  said,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
brother  lawyer  at  the  West,  in  which  he  had  casually  mentioned 
some  suspicious  circumstances  in  which  Edson's  name,  among 
many  others,  figured  quite  conspicuously.  He  had  taken  pains  to 
find  out  if  it  was  the  person  of  the  tame  name  at  Ashmeade,  and 
was  expecting  an  answer  with  full  particulars.  He  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  same ;  and  as  ho  always  disliked  him, 
from  one  of  those  strange  antipathies  which  sometimes  come  over 
us  involuntarily,  he  seemed  rather  to  hope  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken 1 

In  the  interim  of  hearing  from  his  friend,  he  would  visit  Leo- 
nore,  and  occasionally  express  his  conviction  that  what  she  had 
heard  was  false,  and  could  be  proved  to  be  the  invention  of  a 
einglo  individual,  who  would  yet  be  brought  to  justice.  He 
brought  me  the  assurance  that  Loonore  seemed  somewhat  im- 
pressed with  his  words,  and  that  she  observed  that,  if  they  were 
true,  a  great  wrong  had  been  committed  against  me  somewhere. 

"This  is  something  gained,  Allan,"  said  Frank,  "tohavoset 
her  to  thinking." 

I  thought  it  mighty  little ;  but  I  knew  what  importance  lawyers 
attach  to  trifles  sometimes,  and  I  allowed  him  to  chuckle  as  he 
pleased  over  his  "  case."  In  a  week  more,  he  received  an  answer 
to  his  inquiries : 

"  The  very  one,"  wrote  his  Western  friend,  "and  a  greater  vil- 
lain never  went  unhung.  Had  he  continued  in  this  township 
twelve  hours  longer,  ho  would  have  ridden  out  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable garb,  I  do  assure  you.  Make  what  use  of  my  letter  you 
please.  Show  it  to  the  pretty  young  lady  you  speak  of;  give  it  to 
her  discarded  lover,  and  let  him  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  to 
her  himself — in  short,  do  anything  you  please  with  it  that  you  wish. 
Nothing  could  delight  the  good  people  here  more  than  to  know 
that  he  was  taking  a  year's  lodging  at  one  of  your  most  famous 
public  buildings,  or,  indeed,  they  would  not  grudge  him  ten  years 
in  the  least." 

Frank  clapped  his  hands  with  delight,  danced  round  the  office, 
and  performed  a  number  of  extravagmzm,  quito  unusual  for  the 
dignified  gentleman  of  the  green  bag.  lie  was  as  interested-  in 
the  "case,"  as  if  it  had  been  likely  to  bring  him  in  a  handsomo 
fee.  Nothing  would  content  him  but  the  idea  of  reading  the  letter 
"in  open  court,"  as  he  called  it.  So,  one  evening  when  wo  were 
sure  that  Edson  was  there,  we  called  at  Mr.  Howard's,  and  were 
shown  where  the  whole  family  sat  assembled  in  conclave,  probably 
on  my  delinquencies. 

A  dead  silence  followed  our  entrance.  Mrs.  Howard,  who  had 
always  liked  me,  alone  looked  pleasant  and  kindly.  Mr.  Howard 
wore  a  puzzled  air,  and  Leonorc  looked  annoyed.  Edson  wore  his 
usual  satisfied  face.  Frank,  soon  weary  of  this,  remarked  to  Miss 
Howard  that  he  had  received  some  Western  news,  which  lie 
thought  would  interest  her.  lie  then  read  the  letter.  Before  he 
had  got  half  through,  Edsou  rose  and  left  the  room,  but  was 
stopped  by  an  officer  placed  there  by  Frank,  according  to  the 
authority  transmitted  to  him. 

A  cry  from  Mrs.  Howard  made  me  turn  from  this  very  satisfac- 
tory exhibition.  Leonoro  had  fainted,  and  was  taken  up  stairs, 
where  she  remained  for  several  hours  insensible.  A  violent  fever 
was  the  result  of  the  shock  she  had  received.  I  was  almost  fran- 
tic, and  spent  most  of  my  time  in  Frank's  office,  lamenting  that  we 
had  opened  the  eyes  of  Leonorc  to  her  lover's  guilt  and  disgrace. 

"  You  are  a  fool  I"  said  Frank,  one  day,  when  he  was  tired  out 
with  my  "Jeremiads,"  as  he  called  them.  And  this  exceedingly 
curt  and  expressive  sentence  had  quite  a  sedative  effect  upon  me  ; 
and  as  I  had  heard  that  day  that  Leonore  was  out  of  danger,  I 
concluded  to  await  the  event. 

I  waited  long,  but  it  was  not  without  reward  ;  for  I  one  day  re- 
ceived a  note  with  the  single  sentence,  "  Come  to  me,"  inscribed 
with  a  pencil,  in  a  feeble  hand.  It  seemed  like  the  realization  of 
the  old  echo  that  had  troubled  me  when  afar  off.  I  did  not  linger, 
you  may  be  sure.  Frank  called  after  me  with  one  of  his  old  saws 
about  "  haste,"  but  I  sped  on,  until  I  found  myself  ushered  into 
Mr.  Howard's  back  parlor,  where  lay  what  was  once  my  Leonore 
on  a  low  couch  by  the  window.  I  stopped  involuntarily  on  the 
threshold.  She  lifted  her  head  from  the  pillow,  raised  her  feeble 
arms  towards  me,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  was  enclosed  within  my 
clasping  embrace.  Our  mute  silence  was  perhaps  more  expressive 
than  any  words  could  have  been. 

I  staid  until  the  doctor  came  and  ordered  Leonorc  to  be  carried 
back  to  her  chamber.  "  Too  much  color,"  he  muttered,  as  they 
bore  hcv  away,  "  another  fever  setting  in."  I  did  not  believe  it. 
/  knew  what  had  raised  that  color.  She  grew  well  rapidly,  for  all 
exciting  talk  about  Edson  was  carefully  hushed  up  before  her. 
She  does  not  know  that  he  is  committed  for  ten  years.  We  are  to 
be  married  as  soon  as  the  roses  deepen  a  little  more  on  her  cheek. 

Frank — the  rogue ! — has  been  making  love  to  my  pale  sister 
Julia,  without  cither  of  them  telling  me.  They  declared  they 
could  not  bear  to  proclaim  their  happiness  when  I  was  so  miser- 
able! ltoally,  my  respect  for  human  nature  is  growing  stronger 
after  that  1  We  are  to  have  a  "  pair  of  cottages  "  that  were  built 
for  two  brothers,  who  foolishly  left  them  for  gold-seeking,  leaving 
their  wives  to  board  in  hotels,  or  coquette  at  watering-places.  My 
mother,  who  would  otherwise  be  left  quite  lonely  by  this  arrange- 
ment, is  to  pass  her  time  alternately  with  Julia  and  Leonore.  The 
only  drawbacks — and  whose  happiness  is  without  one? — are  Ju- 
lia's feeble  health,  and  my  unavoidable  absences  on  business.  For 
the  rest,  our  lives  will,  I  trust,  flow  on  serene  and  cheerful. 


[Written  for  Baikal's  Pictorial.] 

BOSELLI. 

A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  HAYDN. 

BY   KALl'II  TItYOJf. 

The  old  prince,  Antony  Estcrhazy,  was  seated  on  his  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  court,  at  Eiscnstadt,  which  was  assembled  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  celebruting  his  birthday.  The  prince 
was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  finished  amateur  himself, 
hence  the  early  portion  of  the  day  had  been  allotted  to  this,  his 
favorite  divertisement.  To  Friedberg,  his  principal  composer,  was 
entrusted  the  entire  direction  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  who, 
with  a  wilful  eccentricity,  had  kept  his  noble  patron  in  ignorance 
of  the  rich  treat  of  harmony  he  had  in  store  for  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

The  orchestra  had  taken  their  places,  but  Friedberg  stood  aloof, 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile  resting  on  his  iron  features,  as  though 
simply  a  careless  spectator,  but  his  glance  wandered  from  time  to 
time  to  a  young  man  distributing  among  the  peifjrmcrs  their 
scores,  whose  sombre  countenance,  agitated  features  and  tremulous 
fingers  seemed  in  marked  contrast  to  the  joyous  throng  about  him 
who  appeared  indifferent  of  his  existence. 

Prince  Antony  fidgeted  in  his  chair  and  began  to  show  evident 
signs  of  impatience,  which  the  maestro  feigned  not  to  perceive, 
but  still  preserved  his  attitude  of  supreme  indifference.  His  noMe 
patron  was  about  to  utter  an  angry  exclamation  at  the  delay,  when 
his  glance  rested  upon  the  lovely  features  of  Boselli,  a  charming 
Italian  vocalist,  recently  attached  to  his  service.  By  a  sign  he 
bade  her  immediately  draw  near  to  him. 

"Ah,  my  lovely  warbler  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  so  you  are  here  to 
honor  your  old  patron  upon  his  birthday?" 

"  Your  highness,  I  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  same." 

"  Tush,  child,  they  only  come  round  too  often.  But  I  am  vexed, 
mademoiselle,  at  this  tardiness  of  Friedberg,  he  who  is  always 
prompt  to  a  moment." 

"  Does  the  matstro  direct  this  morning  ?" 

"  By  our  lady,  I  know  not.  He  has  not  even  presented  me  a 
programme  ;  but  he  has  his  whims  and  so  have  I,  and  if  I  am  his 
prince  he  is  my  prince  of  musicians,  and  sterling  as  gold  itself." 

"  Your  highness  is  so  proverbially  kind  to  all  attached  to  his 
service  that  I  am  emboldened  to  question  you  still  further.  May 
I  ask  who  that  young  stranger  is  who  is  now  distributing  the 
orchestral  scores  1" 

"  I  have  not  noticed.  Ah  1  I  see  him  now,  with  his  Moorish 
countenance,  but  as  you  say,  he  is  a  stranger,  and  unknown  to  mo 
even  by  name.  Some  poor  protege  of  Friedberg's,  doubtless,  who 
has  the  ambition  to  become  attached  to  my  service.  Perhaps  his 
librarian ;  nothing  more,  for  those  dull  features  certainly  can 
never  bo  lighted  with  the  inspiration  of  genius.  What  say  you, 
child?" 

I  cannot  see  with  your  highness's  eyes,  aDd  pardon  mo  if  I  say 
that  I  think  he  is  no  ordinary  person.  That  modest  exterior  may 
cover  a  great  soul ;  and  your  highness  is  aware  that  genius  is  very 
capricious,  and  often  hides  itself  under  strange  forms." 
-  "  True,  child,  but  it  is  in  such  cases  like  a  pent  up  volcano, 
that  will  force  its  sparks  and  smoke  through  the  dull  clay  to  re- 
veal its  lurking-place." 

"  See,  your  highness,  he  has  ascended  the  stand  of  the  maestro 
and  has  assumed  the  baton." 

At  that  moment  the  orchestra  commenced  the  performance.  It 
was  a  symphony,  commencing  with  a  brilliant  allegro,  so  rich  in 
the  depths  of  harmony  and  with  so  novel  a  management  of  instru- 
mentation, that  this  movement  was  not  half  finished  when  the  as- 
tonished prince,  unable  to  control  his  delight  and  curiosity,  stopped 
the  performance,  and  called  Friedberg  to  his  side. 

"  Who  is  the  author  of  this  fine  composition  ?"  he  asked. 

"  If  your  highness  will  but  look  in  the  direction  of  the  orchestra 
you  may  perceive  him." 

"  What,  that  gloomy  Moor  ?" 

"No  more  a  Moor  than  your  highness  or  your  servant,"  an- 
swered the  old  composer,  testily. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Friedberg  ?  Your  humor  seems  none  of 
the  best  at  this  moment." 

"  When  a  prince  of  your  highness's  attainments  is  guilty  of  such 
an  unmusical  indiscretion  as  to  stop  a  half  completed  movement 
from  motives  of  simple  curiosity,  an  old  servant  may  be  excused 
for  being  so  indiscreet  as  to  vent  his  impatience. 

"  Fairly  retorted,  my  iron  hearted  friend ;  but  I  will  atone. 
Send  the  young  man  hither." 

The  author  hurried  forward,  confused  by  the  majesty  surround- 
ing the  prince,  and  trembling  with  emotions  of  hope  and  fear. 

"  So  you  arc  the  author  of  this  symphony?" 

The  young  stranger  bowed  confusedly. 

"  Well,  Moor,  from  henceforth  consider  yourself  in  my  service 
And  now  what  is  the  name  of  my  new  professor?" 
"  Joseph  Haydn." 

"'Tiswell.  Hereafter  attire  yourself  as  a  professor,  and  re- 
nounce your  sombre  costume.  Above  all,"  said  the  prince,  with  a 
mirthful  glance  at  Friedberg,  "get  high-heeled  shoes,  and  do  not 
sci  imp  them  in  that  particular,  for  I  would  have  your  stature  cor- 
respond with  your  genius.  Away  to  your  post — not  a  word — and 
finish  the  performance." 

The  young  author,  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  kissed  the 
prince's  hand  and  retired  to  the  orchestra.  This  humble  youth 
was  indeed  the  great  Haydn,  who  afterwards  astonished  the  world 
with  a  complete  revolution  of  instrumentation,  and  whose  works 
will  survive  as  long  as  earthly  harmony  exists.  The  symphony, 
with  its  several  movements,  was  at  length  completed,  and  as  the 


author  descended  from  the  stand  and  sought  a  retired  corner  of  the 
orchestra,  for  a  few  moments  a  deep  silence  prevailed,  which  was 
broken  with  a  hearty  shout  of  applause,  which  even  tho  august 
presence  could  not  restrain,  and  in  which  prince,  courtiers  and 
musicians  all  participated  in  this  involuntary  tribute  to  genius. 

Haydn  was  compelled  to  leave  his  obscure  corner  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  fair  Boselli,  and  a  strange  emotion  thrilled  his  breast  as 
he  met  the  earnest  glance  of  those  beautiful  eyes.  Time  passed 
on,  and  the  composer  was  no  longer  unknown.  He  had  also  mar- 
ried— not  from  the  dictates  of  affection,  but  from  what  he  consid- 
ered a  solemn  duty.  Keller,  a  peruke  maker,  had  sometime  pre- 
vious found  the  young  man  in  a  moment  of  stern  necessity  and 
almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  He  had  received  him  in  his 
own  house,  and  doubtless  believing  that  his  talents  would  securo 
him  a  future  eminence,  had  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to  marry 
his  daughter  Ann. 

This  woman,  of  unrefined  nature,  and  lacking  even  in  personal 
charms,  could  not  by  the  connection  add  to  the  happiness  of 
Haydn.  On  the  contrary,  her  shrewish  disposition  and  a  trouble- 
some mania  she  had  for  the  society  of  priests,  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinual annoyance  to  him.  At  the  instigation  of  her  clerical  friends 
she  continually  importuned  him  to  write  anthems,  motets,  chants, 
etc.,  which  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  composed,  to  the  sad  interrup- 
tion of  his  higher  pursuits,  and  which  she  freely  distributed  among 
the  fathers. 

His  moments  of  privacy  thus  continually  invaded  with  these 
unpleasant  demands,  and  in  the  lack  of  domestic  comfort,  opinion 
must  not  too  severely  censure  him  it  his  heart  was  filled  with  tho 
image  of  a  congenial  spirit  in  the  form  of  the  fair  Italian  song- 
stress. Attached  to  the  same  service,  they  were  necessarily 
brought  into  the  society  of  each  other  quite  frequently,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  refined  and  talented  Boselli  should  continually 
present  to  his  mind  an  unhappy  comparison  to  his  own  illiterato 
companion. 

A  deep  despondency  settled  upon  him  which  completely  unfitted 
him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  duties;  and  to  add  to  his  gloom 
his  noble  patron  suddenly  died,  whose  title  descended  to  Nicholas, 
to  whom  llaydn  was  comparatively  unknown.  But  he  aroused 
from  his  lethargy  for  a  short  time  to  perform  an  act  of  affection 
and  duty  to  tho  memory  of  his  illustrious  benefactor ;  and  with 
unwonted  energy  bent  his  powers  to  the  composition  of  a  requiem. 

The  setting  sun  found  him  seated  over  his  finished  task,  but  tho 
fires  of  energy  seemed  burnt  out,  and  the  clouds  of  despondency 
had  again  enveloped  him.  He  fell  back  in  his  arm-chair  and  as 
his  nervous  hands  pressed  his  throbbing  brow  he  seemed  lost  to 
everything  but  his  own  misery.  He  heard  not  the  light  footsteps 
that  bore  a  fair  form  near  him.  He  heard  not  the  deep  sigh  nor 
noted  the  expression  of  anguish  which  dwelt  upon  those  beautiful 
features.  It  was  only  when  a  tear  fell  upon  his  burning  forehead 
that  he  was  aroused  to  sensibility,  to  find  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Boselli. 

"You  here,  mademoiselle?"  he  exclaimed,  starting  from  tho 
chair. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  and  grieved  to  find  you  so  unhappy." 

"  True,  I  am  most  unhappy." 

"  Has  any  calamity  befallen  you  V 

"  None  but  my  existence,  continued  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  torture. 
Still  young,  but  excluded  from  happiness,  with  aspirations  to  win 
a  name  in  my  beloved  art,  yet  disheartened  and  dragged  down  to 
a  vulgar  level  by  connections  repugnant  as  they  arc  unrefined." 

"  Can  it  be  Haydn,  whose  name  is  in  every  mouth  throughout 
Vienna,  whose  compositions  arc  travelling  through  Europe,  and 
who  has  already  won  the  title  of  tho  great  master,  who  thus  utters 
the  language  of  despair?" 

"  Ah  !  mademoiselle,  can  I  forget  that  I  am  human,  and  can  I 
check  tho  longings  of  my  heart  for  sympathy  and  affection,  and 
again  can  I  forget  my  loathed  connections  V 

"  Again  you  speak  of  your  connections — will  you  explain,  my 
friend  ?" 

"  It  is  no  secret,  I  presume,  that  I  married  without  affection,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  an  unfortunate  promise,  to  the  loss  of  my  reposo 
and  happiness.    It  was  of  this  I  spoke." 

"  Perhaps  your  affections  arc  engaged  elsewhere.    Is  it  so  ?" 

"  l)o  not  ask  me,  mademoiselle,  you  of  all  others,"  and  again 
he  pressed  his  feverish  brow  with  his  agitated  hands. 

"  Proceed,  I  beg." 

"  Suppose  I  loved  against  hope — against  possibility  ?" 

"  Well  !"  she  echoed  faintly,  and  clutched  a  chair  for  support, 
for  she  felt  as  though  she  was  suffocating. 

"  Since  you  hid  me  proceed,  suppose  I  love  even  you,  madem- 
oiselle." 

With  a  faint  exclamation,  Boselli  sank  upon  the  floor. 

"  Can  it  be  so,"  he  exclaimed,  wildly.  "  Can  it  be  that  this 
lovely  creature  indeed  loves  me,"  as  ho  supported  the  inani- 
mate form  in  his  arms  and  made  efforts  to  restore  her  to  conscious- 
ness. 

Mutual  explanation,  which  followed,  dissolved  the  doubts  of 
each,  and  demonstrated  how  long  both  had  loved  with  a  passion 
they  had  considered  hopeless.  Haydn  soon  after  effected  a  legal 
separation  from  his  wife,  upon  whom  he  settled  an  ample  allow- 
ance. Prince  Nicholas  became,  if  possible,  a  more  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  musical  art  than  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  treat- 
ed Haydn  with  distinguished  honors. 

Tho  composer  considered  Boselli  as  necessary  to  his  existence, 
and  fancied  that  he  could  not  write  unless  she  was  near  him,  mid 
she  made  his  happiness  her  daily  study.  Despondency  had  no 
longer  the  power  to  make  him  its  victim,  and  by  his  untiring  in- 
dustry ho  rose  step  by  step  in  his  art  until  he  acquired  that  emi- 
nence which  has  made  his  name  revered  by  every  one  who  under- 
stands a  chord  of  harmony. 
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WILLIAM  W.  CLAPP,  JR., 

EDITOR  OF  THE  SATURDAY  EVEXIVO  GAZETTE. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  expressly  for  ns  by 
Barry,  from  a  photograph  by  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  will 
be  recognized  by  our  city  readers  as  that  of  William  W. 
Clapp,  Jr.,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  Clapp's  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,  that  has  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  un- 
der the  direction  of  his  father  and  himself — under  his  own 
since  184", — occupied  a  foremost  position  among  the  lite- 
rary journals  of  our  country.  Mr.  Clapp  was  born  in 
Boston  in  1826,  and  though  "but  a  young  man,  he  is  wide- 
ly known  from  his  connection  with  the  Gazette,  and  from 
more  substantial  contributions  which  he  has  made  to  litera- 
ture. His  "  Record  of  tho  Boston  Stage  "  and  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry  "  are  monuments  to  his 
industry  and  literary  ability.  As  references  in  matters  of 
local  history,  they  are  invaluable.  He  has,  besides,  writ- 
ten several  dramatic  sketches  that  have  been  received  with 
immense  favor  by  the  public.  Mr.  Clapp's  dramatic  cast 
of  thought  has  led  his  paper  in  the  same  direction,  and 
for  years  it  ha-s  assumed  and  maintained  a  high  reputation 
for  its  theatrical  criticisms.  Fair,  manly  and  intelligent, 
its  columns  have  spoken  the  truth  of  actors  and  players, 
unbiased  by  personal  considerations,  until  the  Gazette  has 
become  the  most  reliable  sheet  in  the  country  with  that 
large  class  who  arc  interested  in  stage  productions. 
Though  young,  Mr.  Clapp  has  seen  much  of  the  world. 
He  spent*  two  years  and  a  half  in  Europe,  and  completed 
his  education  in  1'aris,  with  the  vernacular  of  which  he  is 
perfectly  familiar.  There  is  a  piquancy  in  his  style  of 
writing  which  betrays  his  French  education.  It  is  viva- 
cious and  sparkling,  pervaded  by  a  generous  humor  that 
softens  the  sting  of  his  satire.  But  there  arc  times  when, 
his  patience  tried  by  public  abuses,  he  applies  the  lash 
with  a  will,  and  the  justice  which  he  enforces  is  scarcely 
tcmpcied  with  mercy.  He  does  not  at  such  times  spare 
the  sin  for  the  sake  of  the  sinner,  though  he  "discriminates 
between  the  man  and  the  act."  He  is  never  actuated  by 
malignity.  He  writes  from  a  conviction  of  the  duty  that 
he  owes,  as  a  journalist,  to  his  patrons.  He  is  ever  ready 
to  praise  merit,  and  his  praise  is  worth  volumes  of  indis- 
criminate puffing  from  those  who  do  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Clapp  is  highly  appreciated  for  his  strong  social  qualities, 
his  generous  friendship  and  his  truthfulness  as  a  man. 
There  is  a  tenacity  in  his  friendship  that  holds,  and  knows  no 
change  from  time  or  circumstance.  It  is  not  idly  placed,  and  is 
seldom  abused,  as  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  draws  as  well 
as  it  imparts,  and  his  friends  cling  to  him. '  He  has  no  love  for 
parasites,  and  that  interesting  class  cannot  live  in  his  atmosphere. 
He  is  an  excellent  companion,  and  his  wit  is  a  desirable  addition 
on  social  occasions.  His  ingrain  generosity  leads  him  to  despise 
meanness ;  his  independence  imparts  itself  to  every  line  of  his 
character  and  of  his  paper,  and  his  ingrain  honesty  is  established 
by  every  act  of  his  life.  He  i<  a  domestic  man,  and  boasts  a  fine 
family  of  children,  among  which  a  bright  boy  is  growing  to  take 
the  place  in  the  Gazette,  so  long  and  so  honorably  filled  by  his 
grandfather  and  his  father.  We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Clapp's 
prosperity  is  iu  keeping  with  his  deserts,  and  that  the  Gazette, 
under  his  management,  has  attained  a  position  rarely  arrived  ut  in 
this  vicinity.  Few  persons  appreciate  the  labors  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  editorial  profession.  Almost  every  one  who  can  write, 
fancies  that  he  can  edit,  but  never  was  there  a  graver  mistake.  To 
conduct  a  miscellaneous  paper  successfully,  requires  a  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities,  readiness  and  vivacity  of  composition,  with 
various  information,  and  unflagging  industry.  And  it  is  difficult 
both  to  sparkle  and  to  plod.  Moreover,  a  certain  indescribable 
tact  is  required  in  the  profession,  which  is  cither  innate  or  the  fruit 
of  long  ami  harassing  experience,  in  order  to  ride  gallantly  on 
the  wave  of  successful  enterprise. 


WILLIAM  W.  CLAPP,  ESQ. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  NOBLES,  MOSCOW. 

We  present  below  a  fine  engraving  representing  the  buildings  of 
the  Nobles'  College  at  Moscow.  They  form  an  imposing  pile, 
ornate  in  architecture,  and  fronting  on  grounds  beautifully  laid 
out  with  shrubbery.  In  this  institution,  the  children  of  the  nobili- 
ty receive  a  finished  education,  which  fitst  hem  for  the  service  of  the 
state  in  camp  or  council,  and  to  adorn  private  life,  if  a  public 
career  is  not  opened  to  them.  The  soldiers  and  civilians,  in  their 
characteristic  costume,  add  life  to  our  picture,  while  the  droshky 
in  the  corner  gives  an  idea  of  a  favorite  Russian  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. The  coronation  of  the  emperor  attracted  immense  throngs 
of  strangers  to  Moscow,  and  they  were  without  exception  enrap- 
tured at  the  extent,  magnificence  and  originality  of  this  most 
splendid  of  modern  cities.  It  is  eminently  Russian,  and  it  is  for 
its  characteristics  that  the  Russians  love  it.  To  the  traveller  who  is 
expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  St.  Petersburg,  they  shake  their 
heads  and  say,  "  Wait  till  you  see  Moscow."  These  two  cities 
arc  now  connected  by  a  railroad  finely  built,  but  formerly  the 
journey  between  the  two  was  long  and  toilsome.  It  is  four  hun- 
dred miles  southeast  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  Since  1812,  the  period  of  tho  French 
invasion,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Moscow  has  been  built  up 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  far  surpassing  that  of  the  old  city.  But 
the  style  of  the  city  is  different  from  that  of  the  cities  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  being  oriental. 


DOMESTICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 
The  power  which  animals  as  well  as  men  possess,  of 
conforming  themselves  to  new  situations,  and  forming  new 
habits  adapted  to  new  circumstances,  is  a  proof  of  a  capa- 
bility of  improvement.  The  wild  dogs  in  the  plains  of  La 
Plata,  burrow,  because  there  is  no  security  for  them  above 
ground  against  stronger  beasts  of  prey.  In  the  same 
country,  owls  make  their  nests  in  the  ground,  because 
there  arc  neither  trees  nor  buildings  to  afford  them  con- 
cealment. A  clergyman  in  Iceland,  by  sowing  angelica 
upon  a  lake-island  some  miles  from  the  sea,  not  only  at- 
tracted gulls  and  wild  ducks  to  breed  there,  but  brought 
about  an  alliance  between  those  birds,  who  are  not  upon 
neighborly  terms  elsewhere.  Both  perceived  that  the  new 
plants  afforded  better  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain  than 
anything  which  they  had  seen  before  ;  there  was  room 
enough  for  both,  and  the  neighborhood  produced  so  much 
good  will,  that  the  gulls  protected  the  weaker  birds  not 
only  against  the  ravens,  who  are  common  enemies,  bnt 
against  another  species  of  gull  which  attacks  the  duck'* 
nest.  A  change  more  remarkable  than  either  of  these,  is 
that  which  the  common  hearth-cricket  has  undergone  in 
its  very  constitution  as  well  as  in  all  its  ways  of  life,  since 
men  built  houses  and  inhabited  cold  climates.  The  field- 
cricket  in  North  America,  which  buries  itself  during  the 
winter  ten  inches  deep,  and  there  lies  torpid,  began  about 
a  hundred  years  ago  to  avail  itself  of  the  works  of  man 
and  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  chimneys.  This  insect 
even  likes  man  for  a  bedfellow,  not  with  any  such  feloni- 
ous intentions  as  arc  put  in  execution  by  smaller  and  viler 
vermin,  but  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  The  Swedish  trav- 
eller, Kalm,  says  that  when  he  and  his  companions  were 
forced  to  sleep  in  uninhabited  places,  the  crickets  got  into 
the  folds  of  their  garments,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
make  some  stay  every  morning,  and  search  carefully  be- 
fore they  could  get  rid  of  them.  Two  species  of  swallows 
have  domesticated  themselves  with  man.  We  have  only 
that  which  builds  under  the  eaves  in  England,  but  in  North 
America  they  have  both  the  house  swallow  and  the  chim- 
ney swallow ;  the  chimneys  not  being  made  use  of  in 
summer,  they  take  possession,  and  keep  it  sometimes  in 
spite  of  the  smoke,  if  the  fire  is  not  very  great.  Each 
feather  in  this  bird's  tail  ends  in  a  stiff  point,  like  the  end 
of  an  awl ;  applying  the  tail  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  it  assists 
in  keeping  them  up,  while  they  hold  on  with  their  feet.  "  They 
make  a  great  thundering  noise  all  day  long  by  flying  up  and  down 
in  the  chimneys."  Now  as  the  Indians  had  not  so  much  as  a 
hearth  made  of  masonry,  it  is  an  obvious  question,  says  Kalm, 
where  did  these  swallows  build  before  the  Europeans  came,  and 
erected  houses  with  chimneys  ?  Probably,  it  is  supposed,  in  hol- 
low trees,  but  certainly  where  they  could ;  and  it  is  thus  shown 
that  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of  improving  their  own  con- 
dition.— Inklings  of  Natural  History, 


THE  KING  OF  DAHOMEY. 

Wilson,  in  his  "  Western  Africa,"  says  of  this  ruler,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  absolute  tyrants  in  the  world  ;  and  being  regarded 
as  a  demi  god  by  his  own  subjects,  his  actions  are  never  questioned. 
No  person  ever  approaches  him,  even  his  favorite  chiefs,  without 
prostrating  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  and  covering 
their  faces  and  heads  with  earth.  It  is  a  grave  offence  to  suppose 
that  the  king  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  or  performs  any  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  nature.  His  meals  are  always  taken  to  a  secret  place, 
and  any  man  that  has  the  misfortune  or  the  temerity  to  cast  his 
eyes  upon  him  iu  the  act,  is  put  to  death.  If  the  king  drinks  in 
public,  which  is  done  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  his  person 
is  concealed  by  having  a  curtain  held  up  before  him,  during  which 
time  tho  people  prostrate  themselves,  and  afterwards  shout  and 
cheer  at  the  very  top  of  their  voices. 
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V.  S.  STEAM  FRIGATE  MEKRIMAC. 
This  magnificent  national  vessel,  in  which  we  take  particular 
pride,  as  she  was  built  and  launched  at  Chnrlcstown,  has  recently 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  Europe,  in  which  she  everywhere  ex- 
cited admiration  and  astonishment.  We  have  already  presented 
a  view  of  her  us  she  lay  at  anchor  oft'  the  navy  yard,  with  her  sails 
furled,  and  wo  now  depict  her  on  douhle  the  scale,  under  steam 
and  canvass,  as  she  entered  Southampton  harbor,  England.  The 
English  press  spoke  of  her  in  terms  <f  the  highest  praise.  The 
engraving  occupies  the  last  page.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she 
was  built  and  fitted  for  sea  in  twelve  months  after  her  keel  was 
]aid.  She  was  designed  by  Mr.  Lenthall,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  at  Washington,  and  built  by  Mr.  Melvin  Simmons, 
master  carpenter,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Delano,  naval 
constructor  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard.  Her  frame  is  of  live 
oak,  strengthened  by  diagonal  plates  in  the  inside,  and  outside  by 
similar  plates  at  the  bow  and  stern.  There  are  two  large  pivot 
guns  on  her  upper  deck,  each  weighing  more  than  three  tons. 
On  her  gun-deck  there  are  twenty-four  9-inch  guns,  each  weighing 
nearly  four  and  a  half  tons.  Her  magazine  will  hold  60,000  lbs. 
of  powder.  She  is  a  screw,  and  has  two  cylinders,  and  four  verti- 
cal tubular  boilers.  Her  crew,  including  officers,  is  564  men. 
She  is  altogether  a  splendid  craft. 


TO  ONE  AND  ALL. 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  our  liberal  prize  offer  for 
the  new  volume  to  commence  January  1st,  1857.  Having  become 
completely  settled  in  our  new  building,  with  our  corps  of  artists, 
engravers  and  various  assistants  in  each  department,  all  under  one 
roof,  and  possessing  vastly  increased  facilities  over  any  former 
period,  the  next  volume  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  will  excel  all  our 
efforts  in  this  line  heretofore. 

There  having  been  a  question  raised,  on  the  awarding  of  the 
prizes  for  last  year,  as  it  regarded  the  value  of  one  or  two  of  the 
articles,  we  have  resolved  to  pay  each  one  in  gold  dollars  this  year, 
which  will  admit  of  no  question  of  intrinsic  value.  Commence 
early ;  make  your  arrangements  complete,  and  secure  a  handsome 
prize.  We  will  cheerfully  send  sample  copies  for  use  to  any  one 
without  charge. 


Club  Price  of  our  Paper. — It  will  be  observed  that  we  give 
every  thirteenth  copy  to  those  getting  up  clubs  on  our  paper  for  the 
coming  year.  Last  year  we  gave  only  the  sevenU enth.  This  makes 
quite  a  difference  to  the  person  who  is  getting  up  the  club. 

A  Proverb  changed. — The  old  proverb  says  :  "  When  Pov- 
erty enters  by  the  door  Love  flies  out  of  the  window."  But  Punch 
has  it :  "  Love  flics  in  at  the  window  whilst  Poverty  is  shown  the 
door." 

Queer. — At  the  birth  of  ex-King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  regiment 
of  grenadiers  gave  him  a  mattress  stuffed  with  their  beards  and 
mustaches. 

SPLINTERS. 


....  A  splendid  steamer,  building  in  New  York,  will  be  put  on 
the  route  between  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  Boston,  next  spring. 

Mormonism  is  making  such  progress  in  Denmark  as  to 
excite  general  alarm.    Is  this  the  19th  century  1 

.  . .  The  telegraph  communication  between  St.  Johns,  N.  F., 
and  New  York  is  nearly  completed.    This  is  a  great  step. 

  Photographic  counterfeit  bank  bills  are  detected  readily  by 

a  very  simple  chemical  process. 

A  man  whose  wife  had  run  away  told  his  friends  to  reserve 
their  pity  for  him  till  she  came  back  again. 

....  A  French  tailor  has  invented  a  machine  which  will  cut  out 
fifteen  suits  of  clothes  at  once. 

....  A  polite  man  docs  not  mind  running  out  of  a  hot  opera 
house  to  order  a  carriage  on  a  wet  night. 

.  .  .  Ex-President  Van  Buren  was  lately  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage and  broke  his  arm.    Just  before  he  had  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

...  A  shepherd  in  Texas  has  a  live  wolf  who  takes  excellent 
care  of  his  sheep  and  don  t  like  mutton. 

  Hon.  John  Berry,  a  member  of  the  Arkansas  Senate,  died 

a  short  time  since  from  the  bite  of  a  spider. 

  An  English  edition  of  Edgar  A.  Poe's  poems  is  going 

through  the  London  press,  edited  by  Mr.  James  Hannay. 

. . .  Sun  flower  seeds  furnish  oil,  and  may  then  he  fed  to  fowls, 
while  the  fibre  of  the  plant  makes  good  paper. 

  Kossuth  has  been  lecturing  extensively  in  England  and 

Scotland.    He  does  not  wield  much  political  influence. 

  Walter  Savage  Landor  advocates  the  immoral  doctrine 

that  it  is  virtuous  to  assassinate  a  tyrant. 

The  construction  of  the  proposed  water  works  for  the  city 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  is  proceeding  with  great  energy. 

 A  young  lady  told  a  typo  friend  he  might  print  a  kiss  on 

her  check,  but  he  mustn't  publish  it. 

The  admission  fees  to  the  Ohio  State  Fair  this  year 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  17,000  dollars. 

  Ad  Englishman  and  an  American  lately  fought  a  duel  at 

Toronto  about  a  lady.    0,  these  women ! 

  A  kind  lady  lately  sent  a  Western  editor  a  pie,  with  the 

request  "  please  insert."    He  "  inserted  "  it,  of  course. 


AROUT  TOBACCO. 

In  1847,  the  government  monopoly  of  tobacco  yielded  France  a 
clear  profit  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  country,  vast  for- 
tunes are  realized  every  year  by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigars, 
snuff  and  chewing  tobacco.  The  use  of  the  "  vilewced  "  is  almost 
universal. 

"Divino  tobacco!  that  from  cast  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labor  and  the  Turkman's  rest." 

We  are  afraid  to  look  into  the  statistics  to  see  how  much  we  spend 
per  annum  for  this  luxury.  It  is  useless  to  exclaim  against  this 
extravagance  ;  it  is  useless  to  multiply  scientific  warnings  against 
it :  Tobacco  lords  it  over  us  like  Gold.  We  might  outdo  in  elo- 
quence King  James's  "  counterblast "  against  "ye  fylthye  takynge  " 
of  tobacco,  yet  not  a  single  elderly  gentleman  would  be  thereby 
induced  to  lay  aside  his  pipe,  nor  a  single  fast  American  of  tender 
years  to  renounce  his  cigar.    But  let  us  glance  at  its  history. 

Tobacco  was  first  carried  from  Brazil  to  Portugal ;  the  cardinal 
Santa  Cruce,  papal  legate  at  Lisbon,  introduced  it  at  Rome,  where  it 
bore  the  name  of  the  "  herb  of  Santa  Cruce."  It  was  also  called 
Ternabon's  herb,  after  Nicholas  Ternabon,  legate  in  France.  Jean 
Nicot,  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Portugal,  carried  some 
to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  whence  the  names  of  queen's  herb, 
Nicot's  herb,  and  that  of  Nicotine,  which  last  it  has  retained  in 
scientific  nomenclature.  In  1619,  James  I.  of  England  published 
his  famous  treatise  against  tobacco,  entitled  "  Miso  Kapnos." 
The  Jesuits  replied  by  a  book,  written  like  the  king's,  in  Latin, 
called  "Anti-Miso  Kapnos."  In  1624,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  excom- 
municated persons  who  used  tobacco  in  churches. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Elizabeth  of  Russia  ordered  the  confisca- 
tion of  snuff-boxes.  Amurath  IV.  of  Turkey  confiscated  snuff- 
takers'  noses,  which  was  rather  worse,  ordering  that  this  insignifi- 
cant but  indispensable  portion  of  the  human  face  divine,  should  be 
amputated  without  mercy.  This  was  "  the  sovereign'st  remedy  on 
earth,"  for  who  could  indulge  in  Lundy  Foot  or  Prince's  Mixture 
without  a  nose  1  Our  Puritan  ancestors,  who  put  their  noses  in 
everything,  regulated  the  use  of  tobacco  by  statute.  But  in  spite 
of  papal,  royal,  imperial,  and  even  democratic  edicts,  the  use  of 
tobacco  has  advanced  until  it  has  become  universal.  Even  our 
municipal  police  are  compelled  to  wink  at  its  indulgence  in  the 
streets.  And  mere  children  smoke  now-a-days,  whereas  formerly 
smoking  was  an  accomplishment  reserved  for  the  age  of  manhood. 
The  force  of  habit  and  of  imitation  was  never  more  fully  exempli- 
fied than  in  the  use  of  this  weed.  Few  who  are  committed  to  its 
use  ever  relinquish  it,  even  after  it  has  become  a  source  of 
annoyance. 

THE  RALL  SEASON. 

Probably  more  "  light  fantastic  toes  "  will  be  sported  this  season 
than  ever  trod  the  ball-room  floor  before,  for  we  Americans  are 
bidding  fair  to  rival  the  French  in  our  passion  for  Terpsichorean 
exercises.  The  religious  prejudices  which  once  forbade  dancing 
as  a  heathenish  diversion,  and  placed  it  in  the  same  category  with 
drinking  and  dicing,  are  fast  passing  away.  Even  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  relaxed  somewhat  in  their  discipline,  it  is  said, 
though  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  describing  circles  in  the  sweeping  orbit  of  the  waltz.  Dancing 
is  an  excellent  exercise,  unless  carried  to  excess.  We  have  no 
doubt  many  young  ladies  spin  themselves  into  a  condition  of  cere- 
bral excitement  productive  of  positive  injury,  and  that  many  young 
gentlemen  polk  themselves  into  debility  and  broken-windedness. 
The  only  remedy  when  they  lose  their  foot  is  to  turn  them  out  to 
grass  the  ensuing  season. 

Steam  Bakery. — The  great  steam  bakery  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  a  wonderful  affair.  $40,000  have  been  expended  on  the  ma- 
chinery, and  it  is  calculated  to  supply  200,000  persons  with  the 
staff  of  life.  If  it  reduces  the  price  of  bread  materially,  it  will  be 
a  godsend  to  the  poor.  There  does  nor  seem  to  be  a  very  logical 
relation  between  the  price  of  flour  and  the  price  of  bread. 


The  Public  Garden. — Our  Public  Garden,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Common,  after  struggling  along  for  years,  has  really  become  at 
last  quite  an  attractive  place.  The  improvements  and  tasteful 
arrangement  of  the  grounds  are  due  to  the  superintendence  of 
John  A.  French,  Esq.,  while  Mr.  Gormlcy,  in  the  floral  depart- 
ment, has  won  the  praises  of  all  lovers  of  horticulture. 


Highway  Robbers. — Robbers  now-a-days  arc  getting  scientific. 
They  employ  chloroform  to  some  extent,  and  arc  up  to  all  sorts  of 
dodges.  Two  gentlemen  on  the  "  highway  lay  "  recently  grabbed 
a  man  in  the  woods  near  New  Bedford,  burned  loco  foco  matches 
under  his  nose  until  he  was  insensible,  and  then  plundered  him. 


Changes  of  the  Sea.— In  1752,  an  English  ship  was  strand- 
ed near  New  Rochellc,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  wreck, 
owing  to  changes  effected  by  the  sea,  now  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  field,  with  about  2000  acres  of  arable  land  round  it. 


Forgeries. — The  crime  of  forgery  has  become  fearfully  com- 
mon. The  last  case  in  New  York,  involving  operations  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million,  is  still  the  theme  of  comment.  The  love 
of  luxury  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  social  crimes. 


Horsewomansiiip.— At  a  recent  fair  in  Danville,  Ct.,  Miss 
Kate  Burbank  drove  a  four  in-hand  team  with  consummate  skill. 
She  is  doubtless  an  admirer  of  the- character  of  Lady  Guy  Spanker 
in  "London  Assurance." 


Interesting.— Mrs.  Mowatt  Ritchie  has  been  invited  to  read 
poetry  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  It  will  be  a 
treat  to  hear  her  once  more. 


THE  GREAT  ROSTON  HORSE  EXHIR1TION. 

The  large  picture  which  occupies  the  whole  of  pages  344  and  345 
of  the  present  number,  was  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Billings, 
and  engraved  in  his  best  stylo  by  John  Andrew.  It  represents  the 
interior  of  the  grounds  of  the  Boston  Agricultural  Association  at 
the  South  End,  as  they  appeared,  when  most  crowded  with  spec- 
tators on  the  fourth  day  of  the  races,  October  24.  The  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  this  extensive  view  is  the  judges'  stand,  and 
the  horses  that  are  coming  in  before  it  at  a  slashing  gait  are  the 
famous  Flora  Temple,  on  the  lead,  and  Lancet,  formerly  Know- 
Nothing.  Flora  Temple  is  styled  the  "  Queen  of  the  Turf,"  hav- 
ing mado  the  fastest  time  on  record.  She  was  dri  ven  on  this  occa- 
sion by  James  D.  McMann,  while  Lancet  was  "  tooled  "  by  Sam- 
uel McLaughlin.  The  race  was  in  harness  to  sulkies — mile  heats, 
the  best  three  in  five,  for  a  prize  of  1000  dollars.  Three  heats 
were  run  and  won  by  the  mare,  the  horse  breaking  badlv  whenever 
he  lapped  her.  Flora's  time  was  2.36  1-2,  2.40  and  2.43  1-2.  The 
old  city  of  Boston  never  witnessed  so  much  continuous  excitement 
as  was  exhibited  during  the  five  days  of  the  races.  The  omnibuses 
and  the  cars  of  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  made  their  trips  under 
crushing  loads,  and  the  sidewalks  were  encumbered  with  pedestri- 
ans, all  wending  their  way  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction — the 
Fair  Grounds.  Had  the  entertainments  presented  been  "  races," 
and  the  horses  been  entered  for  "  purses,"  instead  of  "  premiums," 
the  attendance  would  have  been  confined  to  horse  men,  and  fast 
and  fancy  men,  "  legs  "  and  "  levanters,"  gamblers,  thimble-rig- 
gers and  id  genus  omne ;  but  as  the  grounds  were  opened  purely  and 
legitimately  for  "trials  of  speed"  only,  as  the  money  offered  was 
not  given  in  the  shape  of  purses,  and  as  the  visitors  were  requested 
not  to  bet  on  the  results,  the  spectators  comprised  the  most  respect- 
able ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  community,  and  no  one  can  dis- 
pute that  perfect  order  was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  "  trials."  The  whole  affair  was  most  liberally  managed, 
and  the  prizes  amounted  to  8000  dollars.  Premiums  were  given 
to  the  best  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  horses,  and  not 
alone  to  the  fastest.    It  was  quite  an  event  in  the  history  of  Boston. 


Very  Natural. — In  Aspenwald,  recently  published  in  New 
York,  an  intellectual  looking  young  lady  asks  Mrs.  Derby,  who 
has  been  very  enthusiastic  in  the  praise  of  George  Sand,  if  George 
Sand  is  the  man  who  makes  the  celebrated  sarsaparilla ! 


Arab  Luxury. — The  Bedouins  eat  locusts  fried  in  butter,  with 
sometimes  an  onion  added  as  a  luxury.  We  should  suggest  cat- 
erpillars by  way  of  a  dessert. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  'Jr.,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Anna  S.  Gregg;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  William  B. 
Weston,  Esq.  to  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Fisk;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blaikie,  Mr.  William  H. 
Wilson  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Harris;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  John  K.  Grout  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Daniell;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Julian  W.  Eajrs,  of  Mexico, 
to  Miss  M.  Maria  Shaw. — At  Roxbury,  by  liev.  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  William  \\  hit- 
more  to  Miss  Amanda  E.  Hallett. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hoppin,  Mr. 
Richard  McCurdy,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ellen  Little. — At  Somerville, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  Charles  S.  Lincoln,  E.<q.,  to  Miss  Louise  E.  Plimpton. — At 
Medford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Mark  Boothby  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Fleming. — At 
Quincy,  by  Rev  Dr.  Lunt,  George  P.  Floyd,  Esq.,  of  Quincy,  111.,  to  Miss  Re- 
lief B.  Field.— At  West  Dedham,  by  Rev  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Lucius  S.  Damrell, 
to  Miss  Mary  M.  Smith.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leeds,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Webb 
to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Newcomb. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dutton,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Eaton,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  to  Miss  Olivia  M.  Goodrich  — At  Newburyport,  by 
Rev  Dr.  Dimmick,  Mr.  John  G.  Flanders,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Anna  Plum- 
mer. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  John  M.  Waters  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Munday. — At  Georgetown,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Moody,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Anna  E..  daughter  of  Hon.  Moses  Tenney. — At 
Barnstable,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Doggett,  Mr.  Preuti6s  W.  Scudder,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Lydia  A.  Davis. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Mary  Bowditch,  76;  Widow  Jemima  Willett ;  Mrs.  Thankful 
U.  Dean,  41;  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Tavlor,  32;  Mr.  Josoph  S.  Rogers,  46;  Mrs  Mary  Ann 
Thorndike,  33;  Miss  Lucretia  L.  Fuller,  52;  Mrs.  Abigail  Lovis,  83.— At  Deer 
Island,  Mr.  Henry  Bergoin,  36. — At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Robbins,  40; 
Mr.  John  Rice,  67. — At  Chelsea,  Miss  Rebecca  W.  Edwards,  24  —  At  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  William  Augustus  Hall,  38;  Mr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  64.— At  Som- 
erville, Miss  Lucy  Jane  Palmer,  15  — At  New  England  Village,  Mr.  Henry  Nel- 
son, 37. — At  Dedham,  Jonathan  Hawes,  74. — At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Grant,  24. — At  Lynn,  Widow  Priscilla  Rand,  78. — At  Salem,  Miss  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Arrington,  26;  Widow  Mehitable  Choate,  73;  Mrs.  Ann  Briggs,  30. 
—At  Rockport,  Mrs.  Nancy  Tarr,  73. — At  Newburyport,  Miss  Judith  Cooper, 
72;  Widow  Mary  L.  Wildes,  28;  Widow  Mary  Smith,  84.— At  East  Salisbury, 
Mrs.  Abigail  Pike,  87  —At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Lucy  Brown,  61.— At  West  Boyls- 
ton,  Mr.  Edmund  Hartwell,  71. — At  Northfield,  Sarah,  widow  of  Dea.  Judah 
Nash,  formerly  of  Montague,  86.— At  Bridgewater,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Potter, 
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[Translated  from  the  Ocnuo  for  Ballous  Pictorial  ] 

THE  VIRGIN  OF  VAN  DYCK. 

Br  EI.LEX  EARX8T. 

Is  one  of  the  vast  saloons  of  the  Palace  St.  James  were  group- 
ed, 'neath  its  gorgtOIH  hangings  of  damask  and  goliclin  tapestries, 
youtij,'  and  licautiful  ladies  like  ft  parterre  of  rare  and  brilliant 
exotics;  they  were  waiting,  chatting  in  light  and  merry  tones,  the 
rising  of  the  queen,  to  whom  they  were  maids  of  honor.  One 
only  1>V  her  age,  having  lost  all  charms  of  youth  and  heauty,  and 
grave  demeanor,  cast  a  shadow  over  this  otherwise  lovely  picture ; 
this  was  the  Duchess  of  Arran,  tirst  lady  of  honor. 

Among  these  so  brilliantly  blooming  flowers,  for  like  flowers 
they  wero  in  beauty,  the  youngest  would  be  noticed  for  the  sim-  ; 
plicity  of  her  toilette  and  modesty  of  demeanor — the  violet  of  the 
bouquet.  Her  robe  of  black  velvet,  closed  at  the  throat,  fell  over 
an  atnpla  petticoat  of  white  satin  ;  the  short  sleeves  showed,  in  a 
truly  coquettish  way,  her  perfect  hands  and  arms  ;  a  full  lace  col- 
lar was  folded  around  her  neck,  whoso  grace  and  whiteness  one 
could  divine  ;  a  large  cross,  fastened  by  a  chain,  sparkled  upon 
her  bosom,  and  her  golden  hair  parted  in  bandeaux  upon  her  fore- 
head, was  knotted  and  fastened  in  the  back  by  a  flowing  lace  scarf. 

This  was  the  daughter  of  ono  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
Scotland ;  her  father  was  Lord  Kuthvcn  and  Karl  of  Gowrie,  a 
nobleman  possessed  of  some  wealth  but  more  powerful  by  his  line- 
age than  by  his  gold. 

Lady  Katherine,  for  such  was  her  name,  had  but  lately  arrived 
at  tho  Court  of  St.  James  to  bo  placed  near  the  queen,  there  to 
complete  the  education  that  she  had  previously  received  in  her 
Scottish  home.  Art  for  her  fed  its  sacred  fires,  and  by  nature 
roeluse  and  retiring,  in  painting  she  discovered  infinite  treasures. 
In  the  immense  galleries  of  her  father's  castle,  ornamented  with 
the  works  of  the  first  masters,  she  found  her  greatest  pleasure. 

Her  habits  and  manners  differed  greatly  from  tho^c  of  the  la- 
dios  of  the  court,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  more  freedom  and 
liberty.  Gentle  and  timid,  she  hardly  dared  reply  to  the  foolish 
and  sometimes  malicious  sallies  of  her  gay  young  companions. 
All  eyes  were  directed  toward  tho  large  dial  of  the  saloon  as  it 
sounded  ten  o'clock. 

"  He  is  very  late,"  said  several  voices,  and  at  the  samo  time  tho 
tuber  announced  tho  painter,  Van  J)yek. 

At  these  words,  there  was  a  rustling  of  satins  among  the  ladies  ; 
each  moved  upon  her  velvet  cushion,  like  the  stem  of  a  flower 
swayed  by  the  south  wind,  as  if  seeking  a  more  graceful  position. 

The  young  pupil  of  Rubens,  habituated  as  he  was  to  contem- 
plate beauty,  could  not  refrain  from  a  gesture  of  admiration  and 
surprise  at  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  so  much  grace  and 
beauty.  The  duchess,  attributing  to  herself  the  young  artist's  em- 
barrassment, complacently  sought  to  relieve  him,  and  motioning 
him  to  a  seat  by  her  side,  said : 
"  Sir,  tho  world  says  that  you  have  talent." 
"It  docs  me  too  great  an  honor,  your  graoo.  Those  that  say 
that  judge  me  by  what  I  may  in  future  perform,  for  I  havo  not  yet 
produced  anything  to  attest  it." 

Van  Dyek  threw  as  much  assurance  and  pride  in  his  reply  as 
tho  noble  lady  had  impertinence  and  arrogance  in  her  demand. 
Katherine  blushed  with  all  Scottish  pride  for  shame  and  vexation 
at  the  insolent  tono  of  the  duchess  and  with  pleasure  at  the  young 
painter's  reply.  She  looked  at  him  while  he  spoke,  and  Van 
Dyek  understood  and  thanked  her  in  his  heart. 

"Ah,  well ;  we  shall  soon  sec,  for  the  queen  will  put  you  to  the 
teat.  Her  majesty  wishes  to  renew  the  ornaments  of  her  chapel  ; 
you  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  For  your  studio  in  the  winter, 
you  will  have  the  '  Gray  Friars  Hall,'  an  ancient  monastery,  that 
can  be  seen  from  here,  there  you  will  be  frco  and  solitary.  Your 
studio  in  the  summer  will  he  the  Castle  of  Kltham,  and  then  you 
will  have  a  salary  by  government ;  that  is  very  well  for  a  young 
artist,  I  should  think." 

"  Art  is  a  gift  that  cannot  be  purchased,  yonr  grace,  and  if  I 
possess  the  talent  to  which  I  aspire,  these  favors  that  you  so  praise 
to  me  would  not  suffice  to  pay  for  my  brushes." 

"  All  ambition  is  praiseworthy,  but  these  honors  arc  on  one  con- 
dition. The  queen  will  proclaim  you  publicly  as  her  painter,  if 
you  gain  the  prize  at  the  exhibition  in  Homo.  It  is  to  be  for  the 
finest  head  of  the  Virgin. 

"  Yes,  madam,  hut  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  gain  the  patronage  of 
the  queen  if  that  is  the  condition." 

"  And  wherefore  do  you  refuse  this  honor  !  Do  you  want  con- 
fidence in  your  power?" 

"  No,  your  grace,  but  how  can  I  represent  the  Mother  of  Christ 
if  I  have  no  model."  In  pronouncing  these  words  he  looked  to- 
ward Katharine.  "  I  have  sought  everywhere  this  celestial  face, 
but  in  vain  No  countenance  possesses  the  same  look  of  candor 
and  love,  none  the  sweetness  and  benevolence  that  reveals  the  in- 
dulgent sister  of  all  woman." 

His  eves  sparkled  with  fire,  and  all  his  features  illuminated  by 
animation,  Van  Dyek  looked  noble  and  truly  handsome,  for  ge- 
nius shone  on  his  pore,  high  forehead. 

"  But  I  thought  that  painters  found  no  want  of  models,"  re- 
sumed the  duchess. 

"  There  arc  models  that  we  pay  and  who  arc  beautiful,  but  only 
one  can  approach  the  divinity  and  beauty  of  my  ideal.  Alas ! 
this  woman  that  I  have  found  is  a  noble  lady,  who  would  disdain 
to  become  the  model  of  a  poor  artist." 

In  saying  these  words  he  looked  at  Katherine  in  a  manner  that 
at  once  marked  her  as  the  one  of  whom  he  spoke.  The  young  girl 
felt  it,  and  all  her  companions  perceived  with  mingled  surprise  and 
rage  that  the  young  Scottish  girl  was  the  one  of  them  that  Van 
Dyek  selected.  The  du-  hes;,  w'.io  saw  nothing  of  this,  demanded  : 


"  And  this  noble  lady — who  is  she  ?" 
"  The  Virgin  herself,  your  grace." 

He  saluted  them  all,  and  casting  a  look  of  adieu  toward  Kathe- 
rine, said  to  the  duchess  : 

"  If  I  gain  the  prize  you  will  see  me  again,  if  not  I  shall  leave 
England." 

Van  Dyek  took  possession  of  the  "  Gray  Friars  Hall,"  and 
thinking  of  the  Madonna-like  face  of  the  young  maid  of  honor,  he 
endeavored  to  delineate  upon  his  canvass  that  celestial  counte- 
nance ;  but  it  was  impossible,  he  was  unable  to  embody  his  inspi- 
ration. Tho  day  passed  in  fruitless  efforts,  and  night  surprised 
him,  sad  and  motionless,  near  his  easel,  seeking  in  vain  to  catch  the 
fleeting  vision. 

From  the  time  that  the  painter  left  the  palace,  all  laughter  and 
taunts  were  directed  against  poor  Katherine  ;  her  envious  compan- 
ions made  her  dearly  suffer  for  the  choice  that  Van  Dyek  had 
made  of  her.  They  separated  for  the  night ;  but  even  after  her 
evening  prayer  Katherine  still  thought  of  the  young  artist  and 
longed  for  his  success,  as  she  remembered  his  sad  look  when  he 
confessed  to  having  no  model. 

It  is  midnight.  The  heavens  sparkle  witli  a  thousand  lamps, 
when  a  soft  light  is  shed  over  the  front  of  the  palace,  illuminating 
the  old  abbey,  which,  lone  and  sombre,  seems  praying  amid  its 
ruins.  A  window  in  the  palace  opens,  and  a  shadow  passes  along 
tho  balcony  and  glides  down  the  long  staircase,  crosses  alone  the 
courts  and  corridors,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  monastery. 

To  tell  you  how  this  woman  left  the  palace  and  how  she  pene- 
trated theso  ruins,  would  be  difficult.  She  must  have  known  all 
the  windings,  for  in  a  few  moments  the  shadow  had  traversed  the 
long  alleys,  and  arriving  at  one  of  the  galleries  in  the  chapel,  it 
entered  the  painter's  studio,  passed  lightly  along,  without  looking 
around  her,  and  sat  motionless  in  front  of  his  easel.  O,  surprise  1 
0,  joy  I  This  woman,  so  calm  and  beautiful,  is  Katherine.  The 
artist,  so  sad,  so  unhappy,  who  could  not  recall  that  divine  face, 
sees  it  living  before  his  eyes  ;  she  herself  has  come  to  be  his  model. 
But  what  power  brought  her  ?  what  thought  gave  her  this  strength  ? 

The  painter  knelt  before  her  as  if  to  thank  her,  but  Katherine 
made  him  a  sign  to  rise,  pointing  to  his  palette.  Her  look  filled 
him  with  so  pure  an  adoration  that  he  forgot  the  reality  of  his  vis- 
ion. Transported  by  his  imagination  to  an  ideal  and  celestial 
sphere,  he  seemed  to  live  in  heaven.  In  the  midst  of  angels  he 
saw  the  Madonna  crowned  with  her  divine  aureole.  This  was  no 
longer  the  weak  and  unsuccessful  man  who  an  hour  before  flung 
in  disdain  his  pencils  at  his  feet.  The  artist  had  replaced  the 
man.  Mute,  breathless,  hurried  on  by  an  unknown  strength,  he 
seized  his  palette,  and  in  a  few  moments,  to  him,  but  hours  they 
were,  he  painted  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  of  all  Madonnas. 

When  the  young  girl  perceived  that  the  painter,  finishing  his 
work  alone,  had  forgot  his  model  in  the  extacy  of  his  success,  she 
arose,  and  without  uttering  a  word,  retook  her  calm  assured  steps 
and  left  the  monastery  by  the  same  way  she  entered. 

Van  Dyek,  with  bewildered  eyes,  an  oppressed  heart,  and 
speechless,  made  no  effort  to  recall  her.  She  was  to  his  eyes  no 
longer  mortal.  In  seeing  her  glide  away,  he  thought  he  saw  the 
Virgin  borne  toward  heaven.  Exhausted  by  long  labor  and  ex- 
citement, he  fell  upon  a  chair  and  slept. 

At  waking,  Van  Dyrk's  first  thought  was  to  run  to  his  canvass. 
Transported  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  work,  which  he  thought 
living,  he  knelt  and  thanked,  be  it  angel  or  woman,  the  face  that 
appeared  before  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  lift  the 
veil  that  covered  this  mystery.  He  tried  to  remember  the  past, 
but  no  effort  could  reveal  to  him  the  truth.  He  thought  of  the 
Madonna  and  Katherine  as  one ;  he  could  not  separate  them,  and 
he  resolved  to  write  her  the  following  note  : 

"  Tell  me  if  you  arc  really  an  angel.  Tell  me  if  you  wish  to 
render  lifeless  a  poor  artist  to  whom  you  have  given  life.  Reveal 
to  mo  who  this  night  appeared  to  me,  the  Virgin  or  a  woman." 

The  duchess  was  charged  with  opening  first  all  letters  addressed 
to  the  young  ladies  confided  to  her  charge.  What  was  her  as 
tonishmcnt  when  she  read  these  lines  !  "  Horror  !"  she  cried.  "A 
daughter  of  a  noble  house  thus  to  betray  her  duty,  to  go  alone 
and  at  night  to  a  painter's  studio  !" 

She  canscd  the  culprit  to  bo  brought  before  her.  But  her  rage 
redoubled  when  Katherine,  calm  and  gentle  as  ever,  assured  her 
that  she  did  not  understand  her  reproaches. 

The  duchess,  who  expected  the  greatest  confusion  and  a  sincere 
avowal,  and  with  that  would  have  pardoned  all,  would  now  hear 
nothing.  Her  ear  was  deaf  to  all  petitions.  It  was  decided  that 
thcf>oor  girl,  ruined  and  dishonored,  should  the  next  morning  re- 
turn to  her  father's  house.  Her  prayers  were  all  unheeded.  The 
following  night  was  the  only  delay  accorded  for  repentance.  The 
duchess,  to  avoid  new  scandal,  caused  Katharine  to  sleep  in  her 
apartment.  When  midnight  came,  Katherine,  like  the  evening 
before,  arose.  Awakened  by  the  slightest  noise,  the  duchess,  anx- 
ious and  happy  to  persuade  those  who  yet  believed  Katherine  in- 
nocent, aroused  all  the  palace. 

The  duchess,  with  a  numerous  suite,  followed  Katherine.  She 
traversed  the  long  galleries,  the  halls  and  the  Court  of  St.  Jamos, 
and  entered  as  before  the  door  of  the  monastery.  No  one  longer 
doubted  the  culpability  of  the  poor  girl.  They  followed  her  into 
the  studio  and  saw  her  seated  before  the  easel.  The  noise  made 
around  her  and  the  dazzling  light  that  the  torches  cast  upon  her 
face,  awakened  her.  Katherine  was  a  somnambulist.  It  was  thus 
she  served  as  a  model  to  the  young  painter,  who  gave  her  love  in 
return  for  glory.  He  obtained  the  prize,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  honors  and  fame  at  the  English  court,  and  his  Madonna  is  to 
this  day  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  great  painter's  produc- 
tions. A  few  days  after  this  scene,  the  marriage  of  the  painter, 
Van  Dyek.  and  Katherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthvcii,  was  cele- 
brated at  St.  Paul*. 


TIIK  c/ai;. 

Alexander  Nicolaicvitch  is  tall  and  well  formed,  although  he 
does  not  in  stature,  or  in  grandeur  of  person,  romc  near  to  his 
father.  His  face  bears  a  resemblance  to  tho  portraits  of  t lux  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  but  the  worshippers  of  his  deceased  majesty  declare 
lie  lacks  the  wonderful  power  of  eye  and  dignity  and  intelligence  of 
expression  which  characterized  the  father.  His  majesty  is  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  and  seems  quite  simply  attired, 
after  all  the  splendor  which  has  gone  past.  He  wears  a  burnished 
casque  with  a  long  plume  of  white,  orango  and  dark  cock's  feath- 
ers, a  close  fitting  green  tunic,  with  aguillettcs  and  orders,  and  red 
trousers,  and  he  guides  his  charger — a  perfect  model  of  symmetry 
— with  ease  and  gracefulness.  His  features  arc  full  of  emotion  as 
he  returns  with  a  military  salute  on  all  sides  the  congralulations  of 
his  people.  To  all  he  gives  the  same  acknowledgment — raising 
his  extended  hand  to  the  side  of  his  casque,  so  that  the  forefinger 
rises  vertically  by  the  rim  in  front  of  the  car.  The  effect  of  his 
presence  is  considerably  marred  by  the  proximity  of  his  suite,  who 
have  gradually  and  perhaps  unwittingly  closed  up  till  they  are  im- 
mediately behind  his  horse,  instead  of  leaving  him  isolated,  as  ho 
was  when  he.  quitted  the  palace  of  l'etrovsky,  and  thus  his  figure 
is  lost  among  his  plumed  suite. — London  IsHct. 
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an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OP  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  tho  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  «uper  royal  page*  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  talcs,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading,  humorous  sketches,  a  careful  record  of  events  (no  advertisements  will 
be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  cir- 
cle, and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year  for  binding,  of  416  page",  with 
about  one  thousand  sp'endid  engravings. 

TRESENT  CIRCULATION,  103,000  COPIES  WEEKLY! 

THE  PRIZES. 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  cluh  we  will  present  in 

gold  8300  00 

To  the  person  who  sands  us  the  second  largest  club  wc  will  present  in 

gold   200  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club  wo  will  present  in 

geld   100  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club  wc  will  present  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sirth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   70  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  cluh  we  will  present  in 

gold   60  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club  wc  will  present  in 

gold   40  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  ninth  largest  club  we  will  prefent  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  tent/i  largest  cluh  wc  will  present  in 

gold   20  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eleventh  largest  club  wc  will  present  in 

gold   15  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  twelfth  largest  club  wc  will  present  in 

gold   10  00 

These  prizes  will  be  paid  in  gold  dollars,  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
their  value. 

No  person  will  he  considered  a  competitor  for  the  pritcs  who  doe*  not 
send  us  at  least  fifty  subscribers. 

TERMS : — INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCB. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   83  00 

4  subscribers,  "    10  On 

10         "         "      "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  tho 
thirteenth  copy  gratis.  Thus  every  thirteenth  copy  is  clear  profit  to  the  getter- 
up  of  t!ic  club,  except  to  those  persons  winning  the  first  three  prizes. 

Anv  person  sending  us  fifty  subscril'crs,  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes 
complete  of  our  •'  Pictorial,''  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  gilt,  with 
illustrated  title-pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  ten  thousand  fine  illus- 
trations. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  tin  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  an  nmple 
number  of  pnjMTS  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  doien 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  cluh  can 
forward  them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any 
number  of  names  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  person  sending,  until  February  1.  1867. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  the  entire  clubshould  betaken  in  one  town :  we  will 
send  the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  subscriptions  must 
come  through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. 
This  prize  offer  cannot  lie  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper. 
The  clubs  must  be  honn  fide,  and  enrh  name  sent  trith  the  money. 

The  result  will  lie  duly  published,  and  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  each  prise, 
by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

\&~  Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  SI.  BALL.OI.'.  Publisher  an1  Proprietor, 

Nr.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Masf. 

Pf/-  Bayou's  Pictorial  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union  art  rent  to  one  address 
for  ?4  per  annum. 

■  Any  poeto  aster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  p^per  to  his  own  address,  at 
thu  lowest  club  rate. 
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EDITORlAIi  MELANGE. 

They  .are  talking  in  New  York  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Foe, 
the  poet.  Twelve  sportsmen  went  clown  from  Petersburg,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Broadway,  on  the  Appomattox,  lately,  in  pursuit  of 
sora.  Upon  counting  the  game,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  twelve 
had  succeeded  in  killing  sixteen  hundred  of  the  delicious  birds. 
One  gentleman  alone  realized  two  hundred  and  twenty  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  sport.  The  people  of  Austria  speak  seventeen  differ- 
ent languages.    Quite  a  small  Babel.  Ex-Judge  Halliburton, 

author  of  "  Sam  Slick,  the  Clock  Pedler,"  has  taken  a  final  fare- 
well of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  place  of  residence  Clifton,  his  beautiful 
seat  at  Windsor,  was  sold  some  weeks  since,  and  the  old  judge 
has  taken  his  passage  for  Liverpool,  to  make  his  home  in  Great 

Britain  the  remainder  of  his  days.  They  raise  six  hundred 

bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  to  the  acre  on  the  Guadaloupe  River  in 

Texas.  The  first  grist  mill  ever  erected  in  Pennsylvania  is  yet 

in  existence.  It  is  a  quaint  old  stone  building,  and  bears  date 
about  1G86.  It  is  located  on  a.  small  stream  near  Germantown, 
and  somo  of  the  original  machinery  imported  from  England  is 

still  retained  in  the  mill.  The  amendment  limiting  the  term  of 

Superior  Court  judges  has  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut by  at  least  1000  majority.  Smelt  fishing  is  now  the  great 

amusement  in  Boston.  Four  gentlemen  one  day  lately  caught  in 
six  and  a  half  hours,  with  poles  and  lines,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dozen  and  four  smelts — being  21G4  fish!  Mr.  Benjamin  Chand- 
ler, an  old  man,  belonging  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  supposed 

to  have  been  lost  on  the  White-  Mountains.  The  appearance  of 

numerous  bears  among  the  pines  along  the  line  of  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  New  Jersey,  has  created  considerable  excite- 
ment among  the  sparse  population  of  that  desolate  region.  Four 
large  specimens  of  tho  black  bear  were  shot  near  the  railroad  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  Christians  keep  Sunday,  Greeks  Monday, 

Persians  Tuesday,  Assyrians  Wednesday,  Egyptians  Thursday, 

Turks  Friday,  Jews  Saturday.  A  boy  three  years  old,  son  of 

Michael  Goff,  at  the  Clyde  Works,  Rhode  Island,  lately,  while  at 
play  in  a  wood-shed,  found  a  phial  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  had  been 
placed  there  by  bis  father,  and  drank  it,  causing  death  in  about 
eight  hours,  during  which  time  he  suffered  the  most  excruciating 

agony.  Lato  advices  from  Havana  state  that  a  formidable 

Spanish  fleet  was  fitting  out  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  country 
against  Mexico,  the  previous  accounts  of  the  adjustment  of  this 

difficulty  being  erroneous.  The  Ogdcnsburg  Railroad  was  sold 

by  auction  at  Malone,  Now  York,  lately,  for  $3,000,000.  We 

understand  that  Mr.  Amos  Abbott,  of  Andovcr,  recently  a  teacher 
in  Ahmednuggur,  has  invented  and  patented  a  table,  by  which 
mariners  may  ascertain  their  latitude  and  longitude  without  going 

through  the  long  procoss  hitherto  required.  The  receipts  of  the 

Michigan  Southern  Railroad  for  the  month  of  September,  it  is 
said,  amounted  to  8380,000 — an  increase  of  $44,000  over  the  samo 

month  of  last  vear.  The  number  of  students  in  the  three  first 

colleges  in  the  country  is — in  Harvard,  697;  Yale,  604;  University 
of  Virginia,  504.  In  the  latter  there  is  an  increase  of  80  over  the 
number  last  year.    At  Yale,  57  are  from  Southern  St.\tcss 

GETTING  UP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

At  one  of  the  agricultural  fairs  in  New  York  this  season,  they 
introduced  a  new  feature,  though  one  common  enough  in  tho  old 
world — a  high  greased  pole,  at  the  top  of  which  was  suspended  a 
number  of  valuable  prizes  (a  watch  among  other  things),  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  successful  climber.  We  are  striving  to  get  up 
in  the  world ;  but  in  this  game  of  tho  pole  there  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence from  the  great  game  of  life.  In  life,  the  path  cannot  be 
too  smooth  ;  but  the  smoothness  of  the  pole  is  the  great  obstacle 
in  success.  By  throwing  on  sand  and  resin,  and  roughening  their 
way  tho  mast  climbers  win  tho  goal.  Then  again,  in  the  world 
the  dispensers  of  fortune's  favors  are  apt  to  frown  on  the  most 
needy,  whereas  the  prizes  on  the  pole  were  awarded  to  those  most 
in-kneed. 

IIakd  ox  tub  "Shanghais." — A  lady  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Dispatch  has  the  following  "anent"upon  the  male  pat- 
rons of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York  : — "  I  saw  something  go 
into  tho  St.  Nicholas  the  other  day.  What  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
It  was  the  most  splendid  mirror  I  ever  beheld,  large  as  the  side  of 
a  house,  and  cost,  as  I  have  been  told,  $1400.  I  thought,  of 
course,  it  was  designed  for  the  ladies'  saloon  ;  but  no !  it  went  into 
the  bar-room,  and  there  sit  the  Adonises  before  it,  drinking  cobblers 
and  smashes,  admiring  themselves  between  drinks. 

"  •  Nothing  i>  proof  agninst  tho  Roneral  curie  of 
Vanity  that  seize,  all  below.'  " 


Ratiihr  Fukkt. — One  punishment  in  vogue  in  the  military 
service  is  to  attach  a  delinquent  to  a  cannon  ball  by  means  of  a 
chain  fastened  to  tho  ankle.  A  jolly  Jack  Tar  observing  a  son  of 
Mars  in  this  predicament,  exclaimed  :  "  My  eyes,  iF  there  aint  a 
soger  riding  at  anchor!" 


Nothiso  New. — Solomon  said  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  At  Nineveh,  lately,  they  discovered  an  opera  glass,  and 
yet  more  recently  a  basso  relievo,  representing  a  flight  of  balloons. 
Possibly  they  may  turn  out  to  be  foot-balls,  but  that  makes  no  odds. 

Dear  Amusement. — The  expenses  of  Earl  Granville's  mission 
to  Russia,  as  extraordinary  ambassador  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
coronation,  were  not  less  than  $200,000.  If  John  Bull  falls  out 
with  Russia,  he  will  grumble  at  footing  this  little  bill. 

Yankkf.  Mechanics. — A  large  number  of  machinists  have 
lately  left  Boston  and  vicinity  for  Cuba,  to  take  charge  of  the 
machinery  on  the  plantations. 


illcnjstuc  (0>atljcrings. 


Madame  McCallistcr,  widow  of  the  great  magician,  intends  to 
pursue  her  husband's  professional  calling. 

Very  handsome  samples  of  rice  have  been  raised  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  experiment  of  raising  it  has  been  fully  tried. 

A  man  whistling  or  singing  merrily  at  midnight  is  a  safe  person 
to  meet.    He  will  not  harm  nor  rob  you. 

A  fellow  in  New  York  pretends  to  have  an  instrument  which  will 
discover  sunken  treasure.    More  Kidd  humbug  ! 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  in 
creditable  style,  by  the  American  residents  and  others. 

A  new  machine  has  been  invented  that  will  manufacture,  out  of 
cold  lead,  two  hundred  bullets,  of  four  different  kinds,  in  one 
minute. 

Tho  number  of  scholars  attending  the  Boston  public  schools  is 
23,749,  and  the  average  cost  of  educating  them  is  $14,41  for  each 
scholar,  per  annum. 

In  a  dwelling-house  in  Varick  street,  New  York,  a  cooking-stove 
recently  exploded,  knocking  out  two  front  windows.  A  hopeful 
son  of  the  family  had  stored  blank  cartridges  in  the  oven  ! 

The  latest  advices  from  Mexico  state  that  tho  sales  of  tho 
church  property  had  reached  $5,000,000.  There  were  rumors  of 
an  impending  revolution,  mostly  under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy. 

A  privilege  has  been  granted  to  a  French  gentleman  to  run 
small  screw  steamers  through  the  dykes  between  Tacubaya  and 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  Paris  at  the  last  dates,  that  tho  Messrs. 
Rothschild  had  contracted  to  supply  the  bank  of  France  with 
thirty-two  million  dollars  in  gold. 

Madame  Bodisco,  widow  of  the  late  Russian  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, with  her  family,  arc  among  tho  passengers  by  tho  steam- 
ship Persia,  for  Liverpool.    She  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Freewill  Baptists  have  in  tho  United  States  1173  churches, 
1107  ministers,  and  49,809  church  members.  The  first  chursh  was 
formed  in  New  Hampshire  in  1780. 

Cowlcs,  in  his  excellent  history  of  plants,  notices  the  virtue  of 
hemp  thus  laconically  :  "  By  this  cordage  ships  are  guided,  bells 
arc  rung,  and  rogues  are  kept  in  awe." 

In  a  will  case,  tried  in  Boston,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sanity 
of  the  deceased  at  the  time  his  will  was  made,  was  the  fact  that  ho 
subscribed  for  a  newspaper  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Tho  New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune  reports  the  death  of  Eugene 
Prevost,  son  of  the  well-known  conductor  of  the  Orlc-ns  theatre 
orchestra,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished violinist. 

The  Ocean  Steam  Company  between  New  York  and  Bremen 
has  been  very  successful.  It  is  said  that,  in  addition  to  regular 
dividends,  the  company  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $100,000, 
in  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  lately  murdered  near  Sacramento  by  a  man 
named  Colebrook.  While  tho  latter  was  being  examined  before  a 
justice,  the  citizens  broke  into  court,  disarmed  the  officers,  and, 
seizing  the  prisoner,  carried  him  off  and  hung  him  upon  a  tree. 

A  German  paper  asserts  that  prussic  acid  only  causes  suspen- 
sion of  life  at  first,  and  that  one  who  takes  it  can  be  restored  to 
animation  by  the  pouring  of  acetate  of  potash  and  salt  dissolved 
in  water  on  tho  head  and  spine.  Rabbits  have  been  so  re- 
covered. 

Mr.  Alfred  Victor  Du  Pont,  the  head  of  the  great  powder 
manufacturing  company  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  died  at  Nemours 
lately,  aged  58.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  I.  Du  Pont,  who 
founded  the  gunpowder,  wool  and  cotton  manufactories  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Deacon  Elijah  Curtis,  at  Tioga,  N.  Y.,  was  returning  from 
church,  19th  ult.,  in  apparently  his  usual  health,  and  while  con- 
versing with  a  friend  by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  he  fell  in- 
stantly dead  in  the  street,  without  a  groan  or  a  struggle.  His  age 
was  70  years. 

Col.  Jnmcs  Ward,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens 
■  of  Hartford,  died  suddenly,  lately,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  During  the  war  of  1812,  Col.  Ward  was  commissioned  as 
Commissary  General  of  Connecticut,  a  post  which  he  held,  with 
the  exception  of  a  year  or  two,  from  that  time  until  his  death. 

Huntington's  forgeries  were  caused  by  four  pairs  of  horses,  two 
pairs  for  carriages  for  himself  and  wife,  and  several  fast  trotters, 
two  matrimonial  establishments — the  fair  occupiers  of  which  lib- 
erally patronized  the  jewelry  shops— and  all  the  ct  cetcras  which 
usually  distinguish  a  man  of  such  tastes. 

The  Northern  Ensign  states  that.  Mr.  Petrel,  county  clerk  of 
Orkney,  has  discovcrey  that  Washington  Irving,  the  celebrated 
author,  is  an  Orkneyman  by  descent.  His  father  was  born  in 
Shapinshay,  and  emigrated  to  New  York  about  1760,  and  died  in 
1798,  leaving  a  large  fortune.  His  family  genealogy  has  been 
traced  back  to  1422. 

The  Lockport  Journal  states  that  while  a  clerk  in  a  law  office  in 
that  village  was  overhauling  papers  on  file,  a  pickage  was  found 
which  showed  marks  of  having  been  set  on  fire.  Examining  fur- 
ther, the  charred  remains  of  a  common  moth  fly  or  miller  were 
found,  who  had  probably  carried  the  fire  from  the  candle,  in  his 
wings,  to  the  documents  and  set  the  paper  on  fire. 

Shipbuilding  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  activity  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  Miramichi  Colonial  Times  states  that  twenty 
vessels  have  been  launched  in  the  northern  section  of  the  province 
during  the  present  season,  and  that  six  moio  will  be  ready  for 
launching  in  a  short  time.  The  amount  of  tonnage  is  set  down  at 
18,661  tons.    The  largest  vessel  launched  was  1365  tons. 

Mrs.  Purdy,  residing  at  Spencer,  Tioga  county,  New  York,  is 
now  105  years  old  ;  is  in  good  health,  and  apparently  has  as  strong 
hold  upon  life  as  she  had  many  years  since.  Her  husband  was 
killed  in  the  Revolution,  and  el  c  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years;  she  never  married  again,  and  now,  at  this  great 
age,  her  mind  is  clear,  and  she  relates  scenes  and  anecdotes  of  the 
Revolution  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 

Lieut.  Walton,  of  the  British  navy,  we  see  it  stated,  has  pre- 
pared a  mixture  of  saw  dust  and  caoutchouc,  under  the  name  of 
kam-pluticon,  as  a  lining  for  the  interior  of  war  vessels.  The  in- 
ventor claims  that,  from  its  elasticity,  it  will  immediately  collapse 
when  penetrated  by  a  ball,  and  thus  prevent  the  entrance  of  water. 
It  also  deadens  concussions,  and  by  its  buoyancy  will  keep  a  ves- 
sel afloat  though  it  should  be  riddled  with  shot. 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  on  "  Yaukco  Locomotion," 
says  :  Whenever  you  sco  him,  tho  Yankee,  he  is  going  over  the 
ground  as  fast  as  he  can.  And  whatever  the  motive  he,  whether 
pleasure  or  profit,  it  is  tho  same.  In  Europe,  he  is  n  pale  and 
breathless  sightseer,  always  in  rapid  transition,  as  if  a  cjiost  were 
pursuing  him,  insatiably  accumulating  sfcigos,  as  if  his  life  depend- 
ed on  the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Immigrate  is  the  word. 


Jorcicrn  Items. 


There  is  an  oyster  shell  owned  by  the  University  of  Lcyden 
which  weighs  130  pounds. 

Within  eight  years  the  East  India  Company  has  annexed  terri- 
tories exceeding  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  seventeen  millions ! 

Mormonism  is  making  such  progress  in  Denmark,  as  to  excite 
considerable  alarm  in  the  minds  of  religious  and  reflecting  men. 
Petitions  have  been  sent  in  large  numbers  to  the  government,  ask- 
ing that  the  Mormons  may  ho  restricted  from  the  more  public 
practice  of  their  ceremonies. 

The  monetary  crisis  at  Paris  is  the  sole  subject  of  attention. 
The  letters  each  day,  and  the  hourly  telegraphic  quotations  from 
the  Bourse,  are  looked  for  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  to  show  if 
n  suspension  of  specie  payments  is  to  settle  the  question,  and  to 
constitute  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  France. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  printing  press  on  board  the 
Great  Western,  the  mammoth  ship  now  being  built  in  England 
for  the  Australian  trade,  and  to  issue  a  daily  paper  during  tho 
voyage.  In  connection  with  this  there  is  to  bo  a  reading  room, 
well  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  voyagers. 

A  curious  lawsuit,  carried  on  through  a  period  of  forty  years, 
has  lately  been  decided  in  Germany.  The  parties  were  a  Mr. 
Binding,  plaintiff,  and  the  elder  of  the  Rothschilds,  defendant,  and 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  40,000  Boring. 
The  case  arose  out  of  supplies  furnished  to  the  army  of  Napoleon, 
by  Binding,  who  was  associated  with  Rothschilds. 


Qaxxbs  of  <£>olb. 


....  Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  definition  of 
a  style. — Swift. 

....  A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile  without  inhabitant,  to 
ruin  runs. —  Young. 

....  Where  there  is  much  pretension,  much  has  been  borrowed  ; 
nature  never  pretends. — Ixwater. 

....  To  divest  one's  self  of  some  prejudices,  would  be  liko  tak- 
ing off  the  skin  to  feel  tho  better. —  Greville. 

....  Tho  rich  man  despises  those  who  flatter  him  too  much, 
and  hates  those  who  do  not  flatter  him  at  all. —  Talleyrand. 

....  As  riches  and  favor  forsake  a  man,  we  discover  him  to  bo 
a  fool — but  nobody  could  find  it  out  in  his  prosperity. — La  Bruyere. 

....  The  spirit  and  enterprise  of  a  courtier  are  all  expended  in 
tho  search  after  place  and  preferment ;  nothing  remains  for  tho  ful- 
filment of  the  duties  to  which  success  compels  him. — Talleyrand. 

....  Every  effort  is  made,  in  forming  matrimonal  alliances,  to 
reconcile  matters  relating  to  fortune,  but  very  little  is  paid  to 
the  congeniality  of  dispositions,  or  to  the  accordance  of  hearts. — 
ifassillon. 

....  Plenty  and  indigence  depend  upon  tho  opinion  every  ono 
has  of  them ;  and  riches,  no  more  than  glory  or  health,  have  no 
more  beauty  or  pleasure  than  their  possessor  is  pleased  to  lend 
them. — Afontaigne. 

....  The  affections  and  the  will  know  nothing  of  a  future ;  tho 
mind — the  judgment — calls  it  up  and  gives  it  the  force  and  life  of 
the  present.  The  mind  alone  is  free,  self-acting,  and  directed 
towards  the  unknown  ;  the  heart  is  bound  to  what  is  before  it. — 
RaheL 


Joker's  Sublet. 


Sheridan,  having  been  asked  what  wine  he  liked  best,  replied, 
"  The  wine  of  other  people." 

A  gentleman  having  a  musical  sister,  being  nsked  what  branch 
of  music  she  excelled  in,  declared  that  the  piano  was  her  forte. 

Heavens !  what  rosaries  might  be  strung  for  the  memory  of 
sweet  female  kisses,  given  without  cheek  or  art,  before  one  is  of 
age  to  value  them  ! 

An  auctioneer  put  up  Drew's  "Essay  on  Souls  "  for  sale,  which 
was  bid  off  by  a  shoemaker,  who  gravely  asked  if  ho  had  "  any 
more  articles  on  shoemaking  to  sell  7" 

A  Morayshire  farmer  recently  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
"  lady  of  his  love  :" — "  Tell  her,"  he  said,  "  that  gin  she  doesna 
ha'e  me,  I  winna  kill  mysel,  but  I'll  pine  nwa  I" 

One  person  having  asked  another  if  he  believed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  spirits,  "No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I  bclicvo  in  their  dis- 
appearancc,  for  I'vo  missed  a  bottle  of  gin  since  last  night." 

Why  is  the  speech  a  Jew  would  make  when  paying  a  bill,  liko 
two  characters  in  one  of  Shaktpcare's  plays?  Because  he  would 
say,  "  Cash  I  owe  (Cassio),  and  derc's  do  money  ( Desdemona)." 

"I  didn't  like  our  minister's  sermon  last  Sunday,"  said  a  dea- 
con, who  had  slept  &11  sermon  time,  to  a  brother  deacon.  "  Didu't 
like  it,  Brother  A.?  Why,  I  saw  you  nodding  assent  to  every  pro- 
position of  the  parson !" 

An  advertisement  in  a  Boston  paper,  lately,  for  a  young  man  to 
work  in  a  store,  was  answered  by  eighteen  applications.  Hut  one 
for  a  "gentleman"  to  travel  and  play  on  the  banjo,  met  with  four 
hundred  and  eleven  responses. 
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VIEW  OF  OUR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 
We  present  on  this  page,  from  the  pencil  of  Barry,  an  ac- 
curate view  of  the  elegant  new  building  we  now  occupy,  at  No.  22 
Winter  Street,  and  which  we  orected  expressly  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent and  future  exigencies  of  our  business.  The  location  in  the 
short  street  which  connects  Tremont  and  Washington  Streets,  the 
two  great  arteries  of  travel  and  trade,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
city.    The  building  is  of  brick,  five  stories  in  height  (the  fifth  not 


visible  from  the  street),  and  was  built  from  the  designs  of  John 
R.  Hall,  Esq.,  the  well-known  architect  of  this  city,  by  Anthony 
Hanson,  master  carpenter,  and  D.  H.  Jacobs,  of  the  firm  of  Rob- 
erts, Adams  and  Jacobs,  master  mason.  The  materials  and  work- 
manship are  of  the  best.  The  ground  occupied  is  132  feet  deep 
with  28  feet  frontage.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  the 
furnace,  steam-engine,  etc.,  and  by  our  twelve  power  presses. 
These  presses  throw  off  weekly  103,000  copies  of  the  Pictorial, 


87,000  copies  of  the  Flag,  and  68,000  copies  of  the  Dollar  Month- 
ly. The  first  floor  is  occupied  as  the  counting-room,  editorial 
and  sales-room.  In  the  other  stories  are  various  branches  con- 
nected with  our  business,  artists  and  engravers'  rooms,  store  rooms, 
etc.,  while  the  upper  part  is  used  for  our  binding  establishment. 
A  number  of  rooms  in  the  rear  are  occupied  by  the  corps  of  com- 
positors engaged  on  our  various  publications.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
j  that  all  the  departments  of  our  business  are  under  one  roof. 


VIEW  OF  OUR  NEW  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  NO.  22    WINTER  STREET. 
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[Written  for  B.illou's  Pictorial.] 

MABEL,  THE  RECTORS  WARD: 

— on, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

BY  MAJOR  ben:  peki.ey  I-OOEE. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XII. 

A  CHANCE  OP  8CENB. 

11  Tiio  Hanking  guns  dlmoiluted  Ho, 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry, 
The  grim  porteullis  -rone— ami  all 
Tile  fortress  turned  to  peaceful  lio.ll. 
But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta'en, 
Showed  danger's  day  revived  again." 

Some  two  months  after  the  events  previously  recorded,  there 
was  an  unusual  hustle  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  t!ie  rapid  peals 
of  the  alarm  hell  were  summoning  the  principal  inhabitants  to  the 
"castle,"  as  the  English  conquerors  had  re-christcned  the  old  cha- 
teau of  St.  Louis.  Built  originally  as  a  stronghold  of  defence, 
rather  than  for  purposes  of  state,  the  imposing  old  pile  towered 
aloft  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  two  hundred  feet  above  the  St. 
Lawrence,  commanding  a  view  of  wide-spread  river,  and  of  dis- 
tant hills,  and  of  dense  forests,  unsurpassed — if  equalled — on  the 
western  continent.  Neither  was  it  less  interesting  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  for  there  was  the  seat  of  the  French  government  in 
America,  which  extended  for  a  half  century  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
through  the  chain  of  great  lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  down  that  nohle  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  keeping  the 
hemmed-in  English  colonies  in  constant  alarm,  and  securing  the 
fidelity  of  the  Indian  nations.  Many  a  midnight  vigil,  many  a 
long  deliberation  and  deep-laid  project  had  the  council  hall  of  the 
castle  been  the  scene  of,  to  free  the  American  continent  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  ancient  enemy  of  France,  and  assert,  hy  right  of 
conquest  as  well  as  original  discovery,  the  supremacy  of  the  Gallic 
lilies.  The  conquest  of  Canada  hy  Wolfe,  in  1753,  hrought  a 
change  of  masters,  anil  the  red-cross  Hag  of  St.  George  now  slug- 
gishly uncurled  its  heavy  folds  in  the  breeze,  as  if  unwilling  to 
display  its  emhlems  to  the  crowds  congregated  hy  the  tocsin  sum- 
mons.   And  all  knew  that  danger  was  at  hand. 

Vague  rumors  were  circulated  from  group  to  group,  hut  no  one 
could  give  any  correct  information  as  to  tho  cause  of  the  alarm, 
while  the  hell  continued  to  peal  forth  its  warnings.  At  last  it 
ceased.  The  window  of  the  great  hall  which  opened  upon  the 
balcony  was  thrown  open,  and  two  figures  appeared.  One  was 
Dan  llolhrook,  whose  sinister  countenance  was  evidently  pre  occu- 
pied with  some  deep  scheme  of  villany ;  the  other  was  well  known 
to  most  of  those  present  as  Colonel  Allan  MacLean,  a  retired 
Highland  officer,  whose  face  was  bronzed  by  the  suns  of  many 
campaigns  in  his  youth,  and  of  many  harvests  in  his  riper  years. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  in  an  earnest,  blunt  manner,  "I 
have  come  to  bear  ye  had  news.  A  rebel  army  is  besieging  Mon- 
treal, where  Governor  Carlton  is  just  now,  and  from  where  he  sent 
mo  an  order  to  come  here  and  take  command.  ISut  he  little 
dreamed,  neither  did  I  until  this  gentleman  told  me  so,  that  another 
rebel  army  was  on  its  way  through  tho  woods,  by  the  Kennebec 
Indian  trail,  to  fall  upon  Quebec  like  a  hawk  on  a  chicken,  and 
take  it.  Now  our  loyal  friend  has  not  only  given  me  the  plans  of 
these  invaders,  hut  proof  that  they  expect  encouragement  here. 
So  I  have  summoned  you  here,  and  I  give  notice,  in  i lie  name  of 
(ieorge  our  king,  that  I  assume  command.  I  shall  at  once  put  the 
place  in  the  best  posture  for  defence  that  I  can,  and  now  proclaim 
martial  law.  The  invading  Yankees  will  be  treat*  d  as  rebels,  so 
will  every  citizen  who  has  any  intercourse  with  them,  or  who  is 
backward  in  aiding  the  king's  officers.  Depend  upon  it,  Quebec 
never  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  or  my  name's  not  Allan 
MacLean." 

There  was  a  feeble  response  of  "  hurrah  for  the  king  I"  But  all 
the  native  portion  of  the  audience  remained  silent.  The  yoke  of 
F.ngland  was  galling  to  the  French  Canadians,  and  it  was  true 
that  they  had  given  intimations  that  the  continentals  would  he  wel- 
come. No  cheer  escaped  their  lips,  and  as  their  dark  eyes  peered 
out  furtively  beneath  their  thick  eyebrows,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
little  dependence  could  be  placed  on  them. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  news  soon  spread  over  tho 
city,  and  before  tho  crowd  had  fairly  dispersed,  a  hundred  diffor- 
ent  rumors  were  in  circulation.  Orderly  sergeants  bustled  about, 
working  parties  were  detailed,  and  preparations  for  defence  were 
vigorously  commenced,  while  the  more  timid  of  the  citizens  were 
equally  active  in  making  arrangements  to  leave. 

Holbrook  remained  at  the  castle,  giving  his  opinion  upon  every 
question  discussed  by  Colonel  MacLean  and  the  officers,  with  a 
familiarity  that  soon  became  offensive.  Military  men  can  ill  brook 
contradiction  or  receive  counsel  from  a  civilian,  and  when  at  last 
Holbrook  flatly  denied  a  statement  made  by  the  commander  of  tho 
Canadians,  that  officer  bluntly  asked,  with  a  glow  of  irritation 
flushing  his  swarthy  features  : 

"  By  what  means,  sir,  are  you  so  well  acquainted  with  Quebec, 
that  you  tl.us  give  your  opinions  as  worthy  of  consideration  with 
the  observations  of  those  of  us  who  hold  the  king's  commissions 
hero  *" 

The  scar  on  Holbrook's  face  fairly  gleamed  with  rage,  as  ho 
replied  with  provoking  coolness  : 

"  To  which  of  the  royal  commissions  that  you  have  held,  Colo- 
nel Dupre,  do  you  refer?" 

None  present  could  repress  a  smile,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
the  colonel  had  held  his  present  command  under  tho  French,  and 
had  even  fought  against  tho  British  when  they  captured  the  city. 


"  Coquin!"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Canadian. 

"Ah !"  rejoined  Holbrook.  "  The  oath  of  allegiance  on  tho 
first  commission  may  have  been  broken,  but  the  language  comes 
first." 

"  Hut  my  sword-arm  is  ready  to  punish  knaves,  he  they  French 
or  English,"  said  Colonel  Dupre,  furiously,  yet  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Gentlemen,"  began  the  commanding  officer. 

"  He  cannot  be  n  gentleman,"  interrupted  the  enraged  Canadian. 

"  Silence !  I  command  it  in  the  king's  name,"  said  Colonel 
MacLean.  "  This  discussion,  at  this  time,  is  sadly  out  of  place. 
Here  we  arc,  threatened  with  invasion,  and  yet  at  the  council-board 
a  quarrel  has  sprung  up.  This  should  not  be — nay,  it  must  not 
be." 

"  I  regret,"  promptly  responded  Holbrook,  "  that  any  remark  of 
mine,  intended  to  aid  in  preparing  for  defending  the  king's  city, 
should  have  drawn  forth  the  anger  of  any  one  honored  by  tho 
king's  commission.  Without  expressing  any  Opinion  now  upon 
the  provocation  I  have  received,  I  will  simply  postpone  action  on 
it  until— until  the  rebels  are  driven  back  to  their  homes." 

"  Bravely  said  I"  exclaimed  MacLean.  "  Now,  Dupre,  let  this 
pass  on  your  side  also." 

"I  ever  obey  orders,"  said  the  Canadian,  with  a  profound  bow, 
during  which  he  cast  an  angry  glance  at  Holbrook.  That  gentle- 
man rising,  saluted  the  company  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"You  arc  surely  not  going?"  asked  Colonel  MacLean. 

"  Yes.    A  walk  will  do  me  good." 

"  Return  at  five,  then,  and  dine  with  us." 

"  I  will ;  thanks." 

No  sooner  had  he  left,  than  the  Canadian  officer,  in  a  tone  of 
high  displeasure,  asked  : 

"  By  what  right,  I  would  ask,  has  that  spy  a  place  at  the  coun- 
cil table  ?" 

"  Spy  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  MacLean. 

"  Yes — spy,"  responded  the  irritated  Canadian.  "At  any  rate, 
ho  was  a  spy  upon  his  own  country  people,  and  who  knows  hut 
what  he  may  in  turn  spy  upon  us  V 

"  Nay — nay,  Colonel  Dupre,"  said  a  captain  of  infantry,  who 
had  been  a  silent  listener.  "  Give  the  devil  his  due.  His  informa- 
tion, by  bringing  our  commander  here  in  time  to  put  us  on  our 
guard,  is  of  great  value;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  would  risk  that 
precious  neck  of  his  by  double  duty." 

"At  any  rate,"  added  Colonel  MacLean,  "we  must  neither  let 
him  play  us  false,  trouble  our  tempers,  nor  meddle  with  our  affairs, 
Now  let  us  proceed  with  business." 

The  various  subjects  for  consideration  were  in  turn  disposed  of, 
and  one  by  one  the  officers  went  to  attend  to  various  duties,  until 
Colonel  MacLean  was  left  alone.  He  was  writing  a  despatch  to 
General  Carlton,  governor  of  the  province,  who  was  commanding 
in  person  the  defence  of  Montreal,  but  his  mind  seemed  to  wander 
from  the  manuscript.  The  more  he  thought  of  Holbrook's  sud- 
den appearance,  of  his  conduct,  and  of  his  desire  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, the  more  his  suspicions  became  aroused. 

His  orderly  interrupted  his  meditations  by  announcing  Colonel 
Dupre. 

"Admit  him."  And  the  colonel,  laying  down  his  pen,  rose  to 
greet  the  new-comer. 

"Dupre,"  said  he,  "I  have  thought  a  deal  about  what  occurred 
here  this  morning,  nnd  must  confess  that  _i  our  suspicions  may  have 
more  foundation  than  I  could  then  see.  Now  will  you  detail  two 
of  your  most  trusty  sergeants,  men  acquainted  with  the  city,  to 
watch  this  man's  movements,  and  make  daily  reports  ?  Should  he 
appear  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  enemy,  let  me  know 
it  without  delay,  and  in  an  extraordinary  case,  have  him  arrested." 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  the  Canadian,  in  whose  breast  the  insult 
of  the  morning  rankled.  "  Now  let  me  ask  you  to  grant  an  inter- 
view." 

"  To  whom  1  Remember  that  I  have  been  hard  at  work  all 
day,  and  that  dinner  will  soon  be  served." 

"  But  it  is  a  lady  who  seeks  you, — Madame  de  Frontcnac,  of 
whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  you  must  have  heard." 

"  Heard  !  Why,  she  is  regarded  almost  as  an  angel  by  half  of 
my  neighbors.  It  if  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  lady  of  family  and  for- 
tune devoting  herself  to  such  noble  works  of  charity.  Show  her 
in  at  once." 

Tho  Canadian  went  into  the  ante  chamber,  and  immediately 
returned,  leading  a  lady  who  was  attired  in  deep  mourning,  while 
behind  them  came  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  delicately- 
bronzed  cheek  denoted  her  Indian  parentage.  Madame  de  Fron- 
tenac  (for  such  was  tho  name  by  which  she  was  presented),  on 
throwing  aside  her  veil,  disclosed  the  remains  of  very  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  of  which  traces  had  not  been  effaced  by  the  cloud  of 
sorrow  under  which  the  labored.  Her  hair,  now  gently  turning 
gray,  was  drawn  smoothly  over  a  finely-proportioned  forehead,  while 
the  dark  brows  by  which  they  were  overhung  met  ulmost  in  the 
centre.  A  deci.-ive  expression  around  the  mouth  accorded  well 
with  these  continuous  eyebrows,  and  lent  ft  decisive  tone  to  her 
features,  but  yet  there  was  a  subdued,  affectionate  look  about  them 
which  could  but  attract  a  stranger.  She  woro  a  dress  of  black 
bombazine,  with  a  widow's  cap,  and  u  long  crape  veil  was  attached 
to  her  bonnet. 

Very  different  in  appearance  was  her  companion,  tho  Indian 
girl.  Purchased  by  Madame  de  Frontenuc  from  a  hostile  band  of 
Iroquois  which  visited  Quebec  after  having  made  a  foray  into  tlie 
Abenaquis  country,  she  had  been  reared  with  all  the  refinements 
of  civilization,  yet  retained  tho  upright  form  and  free  step  of  the 
children  of  the  forest.  Her  features,  more  regular  than  those  of 
savages  usually  are,  were  delicately  sculptured,  and  the  erect  atti- 
tude of  her  fawn-like  head,  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  her  hair,  and 
the  warm  coloring  of  her  cheeks,  were  brilliantly  set  off  by  the 
plaintivo  expression  of  her  melting  dark  eyes.    Never  were 


such  eyes  seen  among  civilized  maidens,  and  when  they  were  lit 
up  by  emotion,  they  appeared  almost  celestial.  Her  voice,  too, 
musical  as  the  even  bubbling  of  a  water-brook  in  August,  yet 
tremulous  with  the  same  heart-current  which  sent  tho  light  to  her 
eye  and  the  glow  to  her  check,  added  to  her  attractions.  Of  the 
two  score  Indian  girls  who  partook  of  Madame  de  Frontcnac's 
maternal  bounty,  Estelle  (for  thus  she  had  been  baptized)  was  the 
favorite. 

It  was  evident,  hy  tho  courtly  graco  with  which  Madame  de 
Frontcnac  received  the  cordial  greetings  of  Colonel  MacLean  that 
she  was  accustomed  to  receive  homage,  even  from  those  in  power. 
Declining  a  proffered  seat,  she  said  : 

"  Pardon  this  intrusion,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  under 
my  poor  care  forty  of  these  tender  forest-buds,  you  will  not  won- 
der, colonel,  that  I  feel  an  anxiety  as  to  their  safety." 

"  That  I  ilo  not,  madamc,  especially  if  this  bewitching  miss  is  a 
sample  of  their  charms.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  so  long  as  old 
Hugh  MacLean  lives,  the  rebels  never  enter  Quebec." 

"  But,  colonel,  you  forget  that  government  permits  me  to  use 
the  old  Palace  of  the  Intendant,  without  the  walls." 

"  There,  madame,  I  fear  you  will  not  be  safe.  Let  mo  see,"  he 
continued.  "  Why  not  move  in  hero,  and  occupy  the  vacant  wing 
of  the  castle?  We  thought  of  using  the  lower  (lower  as  a  hospi- 
tal, yet  that  will  not,  perhaps,  incommode  you." 

"  Thanks — thanks  !  And  in  return,  should  there  be  any  wound- 
ed, be  ours  the  task  of  attending  to  their  wants." 

"  That,  madame,  will  render  us  your  debtors.  I  will  give  im- 
mediate orders  to  have  the  wing  fitted  for  your  reception  ;  and 
although  I  hope  our  foes  are  yet  entangled  in  the  wilderness,  it 
may  be  well  for  you  to  move  without  delay." 

The  lady  again  expressed  her  thanks,  and  soon  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  Estelle,  in  whose  bright  smile,  more  eloquent  than  words, 
the  gallant  old  soldier  found  ample  reward  for  his  courtesy.  Colo- 
nel Dupre  remained  to  dine  with  the  other  officers,  and  the  ladies 
consequently  went  forth  unattended. 

Delighted  with  her  success,  Madame  de  Frontcnac  halted  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door  to  re-arrange  her  veil,  nnd  had  just  pulled  it 
down  over  features  lit  up  by  genuine  happiness,  when  ono  ap- 
proached whoso  presence  caused  an  im  mediate  revulsion  in  her 
feelings.  It  was  Dan  Holbrook,  and  had  the  evil  one  stepped  in 
before  her,  she  would  not  have  felt  more  completely  paralyzed. 
The  countenance  was  one  not  to  bo  mistaken,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  stilled  a  cry  of  anguish.  A  cold  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame,  her  teeth  chattered,  and  she  was  forced  to  cling 
to  the  door  for  support.  But  neither  Holbrook  nor  Estello  wit- 
nessed her  confusion. 

The  man  had  been  drinking,  and  no  sooner  did  his  eye  rest  upon 
the  beautiful  Indian  girl  than  her  charms  made  him  forget  the 
rules  of  propriety,  although  her  race  was  considered  one  which 
should  ever  submit.  Approaching  with  a  disgusting  leer,  which 
made  his  face  even  more  revolting  than  that  of  a  satyr,  he  endeav- 
ored to  clasp  her  waist,  saying:  "  You  must  pay  toll  as  you  go 
out,  my  darling." 

"  Toll  ?"  exclaimed  Estelle,  her  savage  temperament  suddenly 
excited  by  this,  the  first  approach  to  familiarity  that  she  had  ever 
experienced,  while  her  countenance  expressed  tho  utmost  disgust. 
Clenching  her  delicate  hand,  she  dealt  him  a  blow  which  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  floor. 

"  Come,"  hoarsely  whispered  Madamo  do  Frontcnac,  as  if  a 
prey  to  bodily  anguish,  from  which  she  would  fain  escape,  "  let  at 
hasten  home." 

Estelle  immediately  joined  her,  but  first  took  a  long  look  at  the 
speechless  victim  of  her  just  indignation.  Those  who  know  tho 
Indian  character,  had  they  seen  her,  would  have  said  :  "  She  is 
determined  neither  to  forget  nor  to  forgive." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TUB    FOREST  MARCH. 

"  Tell  him  we  will  come  on, 

Though  France  himself,  and  such  auothor  neighbor, 
Stand  in  our  way. 

If  we  may  pass,  wo  will :  if  we  be  hindered, 

We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 

Discolor.'1 

Meanwhile,  Arnold's  army,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kcn» 
nebec,  had  ascended  that  river  in  batteaux  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, anil  then  taken  up  its  lino  of  march  through  the  wilderness, 
following  an  old  Indian  trail.  It  led,  in  most  places  through  a 
dense  forest,  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
interwoven  together,  excepting  where  intersected  by  the  narrow 
path,  in  which  two  could  scarcely  walk  abreast.  Sometimes  (here 
was  an  open  interval,  then  a  precipitous  defile,  and  then  a  sagging 
morass,  over  which  none  but  the  intrepid  continentals  could  have 
passed.  Much  as  the  historians  have  eulogized  Napoleon's  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps,  it  will  not  bear  comparison  with  Arnold's  march 
from  the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  History  cannot  boast  a 
page  in  which  man's  powers  of  endurance  were  more  severely 
tasked  or  more  nobly  sustained,  than  that  which  records  that  win- 
ter march,  under  the  fatigues  of  which  men  of  iron  nerve  sank 
down,  helpless  as  infants,  to  dio. 

The  Virginia  Rifles,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column,  suffered 
less  than  their  comrades,  from  the  fact  that  tho  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  toils  of  the  chase,  and  were  encouraged  by  their 
commander,  whose  patriotism  displayed  itself  in  its  full  amplitude. 
Instead  of  yielding,  in  anger  or  dejection,  to  his  senso  of  hardship 
nrising  from  ignorance  of  the  route,  and  want  of  proper  supplies, 
he  carefully  suppressed  all  indication  of  it,  aud  infused  into  his 
language  a  spirit  which  rekindled  to  a  blaze  the  dying  glow  of 
spirit  in  his  command. 

"  For'rd,  boys, — for'rd !"  he  would  exclaim.  '*  We  have  orders 
to  capture  Quebec,  and  we're  on  our  way  there.    To  be  turc,  this 
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having  to  cat  dogs,  and  go  only  half  clothed,  isn't  exactly  what 
we  'listed  for,  but  old  Virginny  never  tires.  For'rd,  boys, — 
for'rd  I" 

And  the  riflemen,  fired  with  patriotism  and  stimulated  by  local 
pride,  would  echo,  "For'rd,  boys, — for'rd  1"  as  they  passed  on. 
Precipices  were  scaled,  forests  were  threaded,  defiles  were  traversed, 
canoes  were  carried  from  river  to  river,  yet  the  Virginians  never 
faltered  asjjthey  led  the  van  through  the  inhospitable  wilderness. 
No  welcome  village  cheered  the  monotony  of  the  route,  no  tents 
afforded  them  shelter  at  night  from  the  keen  blasts  of  wintry  air, 
and  every  day  tho  orderly  who  was  sent  back  with  the  "  report  " 
to  Colonel  Arnold,  would  bring  news  of  sickness  and  faltering  in 
tho  main  body.  Still  tho  advanced  guard  echoed  their  leader's 
cry,  "For'rd,  hoys, — for'rd!" 

Herbert  Yancey,  greatly  to  his  own  gratification  and  to  that  of 
his  comrades,  had  been  detailed  to  join  the  advance  guard,  and 
secure  any  supplies  that  mi^ht  present  themselves.  This,  in  tho 
wilderness,  was  light  duty,  and  the  young  soldier  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Morgan,  as  they 
marched  along,  or  sat  by  the  camp-fires  at  night.  Making  the  old 
veteran  a  confidant,  he  narrated  his  acquaintance  with  tho  rector's 
ward,  and  the  inexplicable  connection  which  Dan  Ilolbrook  some- 
how had  with  the  events  of  his  stay  at  Ncwburyport. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Morgan,  as  they  sat  one  evening  before 
a  huge  pile  of  blazing  logs,  "  that  Ilolbrook  is  a  most  consummate 
scoundrel." 

"  That  ho  must  be,"  replied  Herbert ;  "  yet  why  his  enmity  to 
me  ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him,  or  to  havo  in  any 
way  provoked  his  anger." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  old  rifleman.  "  It  will  all  come  out 
right  in  the  end,  and  the  end  of  a  rope  will  be  the  proper  end  of 
that  rascal.  How  Colonel  Arnold  could  tolerato  such  a  scape- 
grace-, I  never  could  imagine." 

"  Neither  could  I,"  answered  Herbert,  who  felt  that  this  bad 
man  was  in  some  way  linked  with  his  destiny.  That  night,  sleep 
was  a  stranger  to  his  couch-,  and  ho  tossed  about,  troubled  with 
perplexing  doubts,  until  the  older  riflemen  had  bestirred  them- 
selves, and  were  arranging  tho  fire. 

A  few  days  more,  and  tho  cver-adraneing  troops  reached  somo 
Indian  villages  which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  but  they 
were  entirely  deserted.  Game  was  moro  abundant  in  their  vicini- 
ty, however,  than  it  had  been  in  tho  wilderness,  and  Herbert  was 
fortunate  enough  to  shoot  a  fine  deer,  which  he  sent  to  the  rear,  a 
present  to  tho  commander.  The  next  morning,  he  went  with 
Morgan  to  the  same  spot,  and  they  concealed  themselves  in  some 
thick  underbrush,  on  the  margin  of  an  open  grass-ground,  before 
sunrise  It  was  not  long  beforo  a  rustling  sound  was  heard,  and 
soon  a  fine  buck  and  doe  came  gambolling  towards  them.  Her- 
bert raised  his  ritle,  but  Morgan  seized  his  arm,  pointing  at  tho 
same  timo  to  two  other  stags,  which  were  entering  tho  open  space, 
evidently  with  tho  intention  of  attracting  tho  attention  of  tho  first 
comers. 

"  Indians  I"  whispered  Morgan. 
"Where?"  asked  Herbert. 

But  bis  companion,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  made  no  reply. 
It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  watched  the 
last  mentioned  stags,  that  ho  was  deeply  interested  in  their  move- 
ments. Tho  doe  had  gradually  backed  out  into  tho  underbrush, 
but  her  mate  did  not  fancy  tho  presence  of  intruders,  and  cautious- 
ly advanced,  while  tho  two  stags  retreated,  unconsciously,  towards 
tho  very  clump  in  which  the  officers  were  concealed. 

All  at  once,  Herbert  saw  that  it  was  two  Indians  disguised,  who 
were  thus  endeavoring  to  lure  the  monarch  of  the  forest  to  such 
close  quarters  that  an  arrow  would  speed  with  fatal  accuracy  into 
his  heart.  Now  they  pretended  to  feed,  now  indulged  in  prancing 
gambols.  After  enjoying  their  cunning  for  some  moments,  Mor- 
gan could  no  longer  refrain  from  a  practical  joke,  even  at  the  risk 
of  an  encounter  with  tho  disguised  Indians.  Slowly  raising  his 
rifle,  ho  fired,  and  the  stag,  with  one  bound,  fell  dead.  But  the 
effect  of  the  shot  on  the  Indians,  who  were  but  a  few  feel  from  tho 
muzzle  of  the  rifle,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Springing  to 
their  feet  with  shrill  yells  of  terror,  they  cast  off  their  disguises, 
and  struck  at  once  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  evidently  unwil- 
ling to  face  unseen  and  unexpected  enemies.  The  scene  was  wor- 
thy of  a  painter,  and  Morgan  laughed  until  tho  tears  coursed 
down  his  checks. 

"  Now,  Herbert,"  ho  at  length  said,  "  let  us  examine  our  mas- 
querades." 

The  disguises  were  admirably  made,  of  large  and  well  dressed 
deer-skins,  and  as  each  examined  the  one  which  he  had  taken  up, 
Morgan  found  a  pocket  containing  letters  carefully  sewed  in. 

"  Holloa !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  this  fellow  is  a  mail  carrier. 
Let's  sco  who  his  letters  are  for." 

Opening  the  receptacle  with  his  knife,  ho  drew  out  two  letters, 
read  the  superscriptions,  and  without  saying  a  word,  handed  them 
to  Herbert.  They  were  directed  to  "  polonel  Benedict  Arnold," 
and  on  ono  was  also  written,  "  From  D.  Ilolbrook."  With  them 
was  a  passport,  signed  by  Colonel  Carlton,  tho  governor  of 
Canada. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Herbert,  "  Ilolbrook  in  Canada  beforo  US'!" 

Morgan's  hilarity  subsided ;  a  dark  expression  stole  over  his 
face,  and  he  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

™  Can  it  be  possible  that  Arnold  is  in  tho  pay  of  tho  enemy  1 
If  so,  he  had  hotter  die  without  delay." 

"Nay,  nay,"  replied  Herbert.  "Wo  do  our  leader  wrong. 
But  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this." 

"  Neither  can  I,"  responded  Morgan.  "  I'll  tell  you,  Herbert. 
Let  us  take  yonder  stag,  and  carry  him  to  headquarters.  Wo  can 
then  explain  how  these  letters  came  into  our  possession,  and  givo 
them  to  Colonel  Arnold." 


"  The  very  thing  of  all  others  I  wished  to  do.  Indeed  I  was 
about  to  propose  it  when  you  spoke,  for  you  will  remember  I  have 
not  seen  the  other  portions  of  our  army  sinco  we  left  the  Ken- 
nebec." 

Attracted  by  tho  report  of  tho  rifle,  several  of  Morgan's  men 
now  came  up.  Directing  some  to  carry  the  rifles  of  others,  he 
thus  obtained  a  small  party  to  carry  the  slaughtered  stag,  and  they 
repaired  to  headquarters.  Tho  sun  was  just  peeping  above  the 
eastern  hills,  but  Colonel  Arnold  bad  arisen  from  his  couch  of  dry 
leaves,  and  was  making  an  elaborate  toilet.  Just  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  espied  Morgan,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with  perfect 
good  breeding. 

"Good-morning — good-morning!"  he  exclaimed.   "What  news 
from  the  front '" 

"Nothing  but  a  prisoner,  colonel." 
"Ah  !    How  did  you  capture  him  V 

"  Not  at  all,  colonel, — we  killed  him,  and  a  noble  buck  he  is." 

Colonel  Arnold  received  the  venison  with  the  irrepressible  exul- 
tation of  an  epicure,  and  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  thanks. 

"  Dear  mo  !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Morgan.    "  Hero  uro  letters 
for  you,  coloncL" 

Almost  rudely  snatching  the  proffered  letters  from  Morgan,  a 
black  tempest  of  wrath  seemed  gathering  on  Arnold's  brow,  lie 
paused,  however,  as  he  saw  that  the  seals  were  unopened,  and 
passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  recovered  his  calmness  to  all 
appearance,  although  a  slight  liu.«h  lit  up  his  features.  Gazing  at  n 
the  gallant  Virginian,  as  if  to  read  his  very  thoughts,  he  saw 
nothing  to  warrant  a  suspicion  that  his  own  honesty  was  doubted, 
and  again  breathed  freely. 

" Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  he,  in  a  silvery  tone.  "These 
aro  from  a  trusty  spy,  and  may  decide  the  fate  of  our  expedition. 
How  lucky  that  you  are  here!" 

Hastily  glancing  over  the  contents,  while  the  glitter  of  stealthy 
cunning  gleamed  from  his  eyes,  Arnold  folded  them  again,  and 
deposited  them  in  his  pocket.  Then,  with  a  loud  whistle  of  exul- 
tation, he  exclaimed : 

"  Wo  will  have  them  !  Hurrah  !  I  have  good  news,  Major 
Morgan, — good  news,  gentlemen.  Montgomery  has  captured 
Montreal,  and  will  soon  udvance  on  Quebec.  Let  us  get  there 
before  him,  for  I  havo  a  man  waiting  there  to  open  the  gates." 

A  loud  cheer  greeted  this  information,  and  as  the  glad  tidings 
sped  from  fire  to  fire,  it  elicited  hearty  responses  of  joy.  The  toils 
of  the  fatiguing  march  were  forgotten,  and  each  heart  seemed 
re  animated  by  conquest  and  victory.  Foremost  among  those  who 
congratulated  Colonel  Arnold  on  his  foresight  in  thus  securing 
such  important  information,  was  Major  Morgan,  from  whose 
honest  heart  all  unfavorable  suspicions  and  prejudices  had 
disappeared. 

"  Yes,  yes,  major.  But  supposing  you  had  killed  my  messen- 
ger, instead  of  scaring  his  wits  out  of  him1" 

"Then,  colonel,  you  would  not  have  had  venison  steaks  for  din- 
ner. But  I  must  hasten  to  the  front,  and  communicate  tho  good 
news.    Where's  Yancey  ?" 

The  quarter-master,  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  an  interview  in 
which  lie  felt  so  deeply  interested,  was  soon  found,  and  Arnold 
hastened  towards  him,  extending  his  hand. 

"  Why,  quarter-master,"  said  he,  "  how  well  you  aro  looking ! 
Here  young  Burr  and  others  of  your  age  in  the  infantry  are  mero 
marching  skeletons,  while  you  are  plump  as  a.  partridge." 

"Always  ready  for  duty,  I  trust,"  replied  Herbert  Yancey; 
"  but  the  commissariat  has  not  had  much  occupation  in  tho  advance 
guard,  colonel." 

"Nevermind — never  mind.  I  shall  soon  have  somo  special 
duty  for  you  to  perform  that  will  keep  you  busy  enough.  Now, 
Major  Morgan,  I  will  not  detain  you  riflo  gentlemen  longer. 
Bush  on  with  all  rapidity." 

"  Will  it  not  be  best  to  post  sentries  at  night  V  asked  Morgan, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  leavo. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  answered  Arnold.  But  a  thought  appeared 
to  strike  him,  and  he  hurriedly  corrected  himself :  "  No,  I  mean. 
There  is  not  any  danger,  and  should  any  of  tho  French  wish  to 
come  in  and  surrender,  it  might  deter  them.    Adieu  !" 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Morgan,  to  Yancey,  as  they  hastily  strag- 
gled along,  "  I  shall  post  men  enough  to  keep  them  from  stealing 
our  rifles.  But,  Yancey,  you  must  bo  impatient  to  hear  about 
those  letters.  They  were  from  Holbrook,  who  has  somehow  got 
before  us  to  Quebec,  and  has  sent  us  tho  news  of  Montgomery's 
success." 

"And  do  you  think  the  colonel — " 

"An  honest  man,  you  would  say  V  interrupted  Morgan,  as 
Yancey  hesitated.  "  I  do,  yet  somehow  vaguo  suspicions  that  all 
is  not  right  will  force  themselves  upon  me." 

"  So  with  me,"  rejoined  Herbert.  "And  I  cannot  account  for 
a  portion  of  his  conduct,  especially  his  hurrying  mo  away  from 
Ncwburyport.  There  is  surely  no  hostile  disposition  manifested 
against  mo  by  the  Ncwburyport  men  with  us." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Yancey,  you  aro  in  lovo,  and  hated  to  leave. 
That's  the  secret.    Don't  blush." 

Rejoining  tho  Hides,  the  march  was  soon  resumed,  and  that 
night  the  invading  army  had  reached  one  of  the  French  settle- 
ments, where  Colonel  Arnold  concentrated  his  forces,  as  the  roads 
were  now  good  before  them. 

It  was  a  picturesque  sight  to  witness  the  many  fires  blazing  as 
if  in  rivalry  with  tho  twinkling  stars  abovo,  and  alter  Herbert 
Yancey  had  attended  to  his  duties,  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket, 
and  sat  down  at  tho  foot  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  against  which 
he  leaned,  in  deep  thought.  Each  watch-fire  wus  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  men — some  smoking,  some  cleaning  the  locks  of  their 
rifles,  some  chatting  and  others  asleep, — the  countenances  of  all 
suffused  with  one  ruddy  glow.    Tho  night  wore  on,  and  gradually 


the  men  lay  down  to  sleep,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  nor  did 
Herbert  fail  to  follow  their  example.  How  long  he  had  slept,  l.e 
did  not  know,  when  a  shake  of  the  shoulder  aroused  him.  Spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  saw  Morgan  and  Arnold  standing  at  bis  side. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Morgan,  "  no  moro  dreaming  to-night. 
The  commander  has  a  mission  for  you." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Colonel  Arnold, — "  a  mission  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  if  you  w  ill  como  to  my  bivouac,  I  will  givo  you 
your  instructions." 

"  Good-by,  Yancey,"  said  Morgan.    "  Remember  old  Virginia  " 

What  tho  instructions  given  to  tho  young  quarter-master  were, 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  Bay,  but  that  night  an  Indian  runner  left 
the  camp  for  Quebec,  with  a  letter,  unsigned  and  undirected,  but 
in  the  unmistakable  hand-writing  of  Arnold.    It  read  thus  : 

"  Dear  Dan, — The  game  will  arrive  in  a  day  after  this,  and  be 
sure  that  you  take  good  care  of  it." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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"  I  know  a  bank  where  tho  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  the  cowslip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows. 
Quite  over-canopied  with  bush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk  roses  and  with  eglantine." 

The  Intendant's  Palace,  which  stood  just  without  the  walls  of 
Quebec  at  the  timo  whereof  wo  write,  was  without  question  tho 
most  magnificent  residence  on  the  American  continent.  After 
having  passed  that  ordeal  of  fire  to  which  all  Canadian  buildings 
are  sooner  or  later  subjected,  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  French 
monarch  in  a  style  equalling  his  own  palaces,  and  far  more  splen- 
did than  the  castle  itself.  For  somo  years  after  the  conquest  by 
the  English,  the  palace  was  unoccupied,  and  the  magnificent  ter- 
races of  its  garden  were  overrun  with  weeds.  But  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Frontenae,  to  whom  it  was  granted 
by  government  as  a  fit  home  for  her  admirable  institution,  its 
appearance  was  changed.  Again  the  rare  forest  trees  spread  their 
waving  branches  over  rich  parterres  of  flowers,  and  silvery  foun- 
tains were  in  constant  play.  It  was  a  delightful  resort  for  tho 
young  Indian  girls,  and  one  well  calculated  to  reconcile  them  to 
an  absence  from  the  flowery  savannas  of  their  forest  homes. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  palace  was  its  conservatory,  a 
largo  hall  with  a  vaulted,  glass-covered  roof,  containing  every 
variety  of  tropical  vegetation,  even  in  the  depth  of  Canadian  win- 
ters. Around  the  walls,  which  wero  covered  with  grape-vines  in 
full  bearing,  was  a  broad  belt  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  mingled 
with  enormous  camelia  japonicas,  the  golden  fruit  and  verdant 
leaves  of  the  first  mentioned  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  many 
colored  flowers  with  which  the  latter  were  loaded.  Within  this 
mosaic  of  tropical  vegetation  was  a  broad  marble  paved  walk, 
which  in  its  turn  encircled  a  clump  of  gigantic  palm  trees,  stretch- 
ing their  tall  branches  up  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof.  Around 
these  wero  twined  every  conceivable  variety  of  rare  climbing 
plants,  sometimes  waving  their  long  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers 
in  graceful  festoons,  then  hanging  like  serpents  from  the  boughs, 
now  trailing  to  the  ground,  and  now  interlacing  until  they  formed 
a  floral  shrine  ;  a  wall  of  waving  beauty,  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  perfumed  breeze,  to  the  music  of  a  gently  falling  fountain. 

Within  this  charmed  circle,  in  a  sanctuary  accessible  by  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  leading  from  the  castle,  Madame  de  Frontenae 
had  an  oratory — a  private  retreat,  where  she  was  entirely  secluded 
from  the  world.  It  was  to  that  secluded  spot  that  she  was  wont 
to  repair  when  troubled  by  the  petty  vexations  of  everyday  life, 
and  thither  she  hastened  when  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Dan 
Holbrook  so  troubled  her  very  soul.  Estelle  still  accompanied  her, 
for  she  had  not  the  courage  to  remain  unattended.  Man,  when 
the  tempest  rages,  can  brave  its  fury  alone,  but  confiding,  gentlo 
woman  likes  a  sympathizing  companion.  The  eagle  can  sweep 
the  storm-cloud,  but  tho  dove  returns  fluttering  to  tho  ark,  happy 
if  she  can  find  her  mate  to  smooth  her  rallied  plumage. 

Yet  Madame  de  Frontenae  did  not  speak,  or  give  Estelle  any 
cause  to  suppose  that  anything  but  the  insult  of  a  stranger  to  her- 
self had  caused  her  agitation.  Throwing  herself  upon  an  ottoman, 
the  queen-like  lady  buried  her  head  in  its  luxurious  pillows,  as  if 
to  shut  out  a  hideous  sight.  But  the  maiden,  with  knitted  brows 
and  her  thin  lips  compressed,  beat  upon  the  marble  pavement  with 
her  tiny  foot,  as  if  in  this  monotonous  movement  she  found  vcut 
for  the  vengeance  which  filled  her  very  being. 

The  tolling  of  tho  vesper-bell  awakened  each  from  her  day- 
dream, and  throwing  themselves  upon  their  knees  beforo  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  told  their  beads  in  earnest  prayer.  The 
Indian  maiden  was  tho  first  to  rise,  and  when  she  saw  that  Madame 
de  Frontenae  had  also  finished  her  devotions,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Let  not  our  mother  grieve  because  a  drunken  pale-face  troubled 
her  child.  O,  would  that  I  was  a  warrior,  that  I  might  hang  tho 
scalp  of  that — " 

"Peaco,  peace!"  interrupted  the  matron.  "Such  vindictive 
thoughts  aro  not  acceptable  to  her  to  whom  we  havo  just  olfered 
o.ur  devotions." 

"But  tho  insult,  mother!"  exclaimed  tho  maiden,  her  cyos 
sparkling  as  she  spoke,  and  tho  heightened  color  of  her  cheek 
betraying  her  passion. 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  then  Madamo  do  Frontenae  said, 
in  a  gentlo  tone  :  "  Estelle." 

Tho  girl  saw  that  somo  weighty  sorrow  preyed  upon  a  heart 
which  she  prized,  and  going  towards  her,  she  knelt  at  her  side,  and 
taking  her  cold  hands,  chafed  them  until  heat  was  restored. 

"  Estelle,"  again  said  Madame  de  Frontenae,  as  if  it  required 
an  effort  to  speak,  "would  you  hear  a  heart  history'!"  Then, 
without  waiting  a  reply,  she  continued  :  "  Years,  years  ago,  when 
the  French  flag  waved  over  Quebec,  there  was  a  merchant  hero 
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whose  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  fiir  trade,  and  who  regarded  his 
only  daughter  as  a  saleable  commodity,  ready  for  the  wealthiest  bidder 
when  she  should  become  marketable.  The  poor  girl  was  consequently 
dressed,  decorated,  and  led  into  such  scenes  of  fashionable  dissipation  as 
the  province  afforded,  where  her  wealth  and  her  charms  attracted  hosts  of 
suitors.  Their  very  language  flowed  into  a  kind  of  metre  as  they  caught 
the  light  of  her  golden  smile  ;  all  nature  was  searched  for  images  to  which 
her  charms  might  be  compared,  and  nature  was  found  wanting — at  least 
she  was  told  so.  Even  the  butterfly  oflicers  who  came  bankrupt  from  the 
French  court  assured  her  that  neither  at  Versailles  nor  Trianon  had  they 
ever  seen  such  a  peerless  creature,  and  she  at  last  began  to  believe  them. 

"At  times,  tho  young  girl's  heart  would  tell  her  that  she  was  formed 
for  better  things  than  these  frivolities,  and  she  would  long  for  some  suitor 
who  could  command  her  respect,  as  a  vine  seeks  some  sturdy  oak  to  clasp 
for  support.  At  last  her  fancy  was  arrested  by  a  young  and  enterprising 
Bostonian,  who  had  come  to  Quebec  as  supercargo  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
and  was  entertained  by  her  father,  in  the  hope  of  getting  good  prices  for 
tho  return  cargo  of  furs.  lie,  without  ceremony,  attempted  to  carry  her 
heart  by  storm,  and  the  first  opportunity  that"  presented  itself,  declared 
himself  in  love  with  her.  This  audacity  on  the  part  of  a  stranger  dis- 
pleased her,  but  bis  perseverance  at  first  tranquillized  her,  then  interested 
iter,  then  won  her  affections.  Thinking  that  he  loved  her,  she  loved  him, 
and  bright  wi  re  the  dreams  that  hovered  around  her  pillow. 

"  While  matters  stood  thus — for  he  begged  her  not  to  inform  her  father, 
— the  old  gentleman  one  day  told  her  that  a  formal  proposition  had  been 
made  for  her  hand  by  a  wealthy  Canadian,  who  bore  one  of  the  first 
names  in  the  province,  and  was  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  as  he  was 
for  his  extensive  estates.  The  young  girl's  dismay  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion, for  she  dreaded  the  arbitrary  paternal  power,  yet  felt  that  she  could 
never  consent  to  marry  one  man  while  loving  another.  She  asked  for  a 
week  to  consider  the  matter — a  long,  wretched  week,  and  at  its  close,  em- 
boldened by  agony,  she  stammered  out  a  confession  of  her  attachment  to 
the  Bostonian. 

"  The  old  gentleman  very  coolly  inquired  if  she  had  seen  her  captivator 
that  day.  '  No,  nor  the  day  previous.'  With  a  chuckle  he  opened  a 
large  pocket-book,  from  which  he  took  a  paper,  and  requested  her  to  read 
it.  At  first  she  glanced  her  eyes  over  it  mechanically,  but  then  saw — () 
horror! — that  it  was  a  regular  business  agreement,  by  which  her  pretended 
lover,  for  twentv  pounds  sterling,  relinquished  all  claim  to  her  hand,  and 
pledged  himsvlf'not  to  see  her  while  he  remained  at  Quebec. 
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Bitterly  and  coarsely  he  accused  her,  and  she,  with  pride  of  heart,  east 
back  his  foul  charges,  until  he  felt  the  more  confident  of  their  truth.  As 
he  went  out,  he  met  the  tempter,  who  professed  great  embarrassment,  and 
asked  pardon  for  offences  that  only  existed  in  his  own  miserable  imagina- 
tion. But  he  had  gone  too  far ;  for  the  husband,  thinking  himself  dis- 
honored, drew  his  sword,  and  inflicted  a  wound  that  the  wretch  will  carry 
to  his  grave.  That  night,  taking  his  child,  with  ber  nurse,  he  hastened 
on  board  a  vessel  just  starting  for  France ;  nor  has  he,  or  the  innocent 
babe,  been  heard  of  since. 

"  This  attempt  at  dishonor,  with  the  loss  of  her  child,  awakened  the 
doomed  wife  to  a  sense  of  her  position.  Ever  ardent  in  her  feelings,  her 
remorse  was  bitter,  and  had  death  at  that  moment  released  her  from  the 
agony  of  self-reproach,  it  would  have  been  welcome.  But  the  inexorable 
King  of  Terror  will  not  come  at  a  mortal's  wish.  Now  it  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  that  she  began  to  turn  her  thoughts  seriously  towards 
the-Holy  Church  as  the  only  source  of  comfort.  Gladly  would  she  have 
taken  the  veil,  but  there  was  no  certainty  that  her  husband  did  not  live — 
nay,  she  never  would  admit  that  her  child  had  perished  in  the  waves. 
Her  father's  death  made  her  the  possessor  of  enormous  wealth,  and  that 
she  might  offer  some  atonement  for  her  offences,  she — " 

"Ah,"  interrupted  Estellc,  "  I  see — I  see  it  nil !  It  was  this  sorrow  that 
prompted  you  to  devote  your  life  to  the  redemption  of  us  poor  children  of 
the  forest,  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning." 

"  You  are  right,  Estello,  and  you,  being  abont  the  age  of  my  dear  child 
(who  I  feel  is  preserved  by  Providence),  have  received  my  especial  love. 
Often  have  I  wished  to  look  back  into  the  tablets  of  memory,  and  confide 
to  you  my  heart-sorrows  of  the  past,  for  I  was  confident  of  your 
sympathy.' 

"  O,  madame,"  exclaimed  Estelle,  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would 
break,  "  h  needed  not  this  recital  to  obtain  it,  for  you  have  ever  possessed 
it !    Would  that  I  could  supply  your  daughter's  place  1" 

"  Thanks,"  replied  Madame  de  Frontenac,  embracing  the  affectionate 
girl.  "  But  I  have  not  told  you  all.  I  have  to-day  seen  the  author  of  all 
my  sorrows — the  sordid,  revengeful  violator  of  my  domestic  happiness." 

"  What !  that  hideous  monster  who  so  insulted  me  ?" 

"The  same.  Dissipation  and  other  unbridled  habits  have  sadly  changed 
his  form  and  features,  but  the  body  is  now  far  more  worthy  of  tho  mind 
than  it  was  before." 

The  boom  of  a  cannon  startled  them,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by 
another  and  another  report. 

"  Can  the  enemy  have  landed  V  exclaimed  Estelle, 

"  I  cannot  say,'  replied  Madame  de  Frontenac;  "but  it  will  be  best  to 
retire  into  the  city  by  the  subterranean  passage.  It  branches  off  to  the 
castle  and  the  cathedral." 

[to  be  continued.] 


"  This  selfish  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
pure  heart,  made  her  desperate,  and  she  consented  to  be  led  passively  to 
the  cathedral,  decked  like  a  victim  to  the  sacrifice.  There,  at  the  holy 
altar,  her  father  bestowed  her  hand  and  her  dowry  on  her  wealthy  suitor, 
who  well  knew  that  he  was  not  the  object  of  her  love,  yet  persisted  in  his 
selfish  purpose.    He  obtained  her  hand,  but  her  heart  remained  her  own. 

"  Her  father  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  ambition,  for  he  saw  his 
daughter  the  wife  of  a  noted  and  a  rich  man,  who  was  at  the  head  of  tho 
hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  province.  Magnificent  was  the  house  fitted 
up  for  her  reception,  gorgeous  were  her  monthly  importations  of  fashion- 
able attire  from  Paris,  dazzlingwcre  her  jewels.  All  the  troubles  and  the 
cares  of  life  seemed  far  removed  from  her,  as  she  presided  over  her  well- 
appointed  establishments,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country ;  yet  there  was 
not  a  menial  in  her  service  that  was  not  more  happy.  Her  husband, 
piqued  at  her  previous  preference  for  a  mere  clerk,  and  vexed  at  the  cool- 
ness with  which  she  continued  to  treat  him,  had  the  meanness  to  con- 
stantly insinuate  what  was  unfortunately  the  fact — that  she  had  earned 
her  beauty  into  the  market,  and  •iold  it  as  her  father  would  sell  a  bale  of 
buffalo  robes.  Now  she  regretted  the  sacrifice  which  she  had  made,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had  promised  to  love,  honor  and 
obey,  the  first  her  husband  did  not  now  care  for,  but  with  great  decision 
he  enforced  the  latter.  Indifference  was  impossible ;  she  was  required  to 
choose  between  a  qualified  submission  and  open  warfare. 

"Providence,  as  if  to  cheer  her  path  of  life,  blessed  her  with  a  daugh- 
ter— a  lovely  babe,  my  dear  Estelle,  who,  if  living,  is  about  your  own  age. 
The  child  seemed  to  act  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  for  a  while  they  lived 
more  happily  together.  But  just  then,  as  if  designed  as  a  punishment 
for  her  former  heartlessness,  her  o'd  lover  returned.  She  despised  him, 
yet  he  persisted  in  visiting  her — in  intercepting  her  walks — in  serenading 
her  at  night.  At  last,  the  craven  dared  to  speak  of  love,  and  to  propose 
an  elopement.  When  slie  first  heard  his  degrading  proposals,  she  was 
too  much  astonished  to  reply.  At  last,  words  came  to  her  relief,  and  she 
sent  him  sneaking  away  like  a  scared  wolf,  disappointed  of  his  prey,  yet, 
with  the  tenacity  of  that  animal,  resolving  still  to  accomplish  the  base 
purpose  on  which  he  had  set  his  soul.  Vowing  revenge,  he  became  a  spy 
on  her  actions,  hovered  around  her  house  at  unseasonable  hours,  and 
spared  no  means  by  which  he  could  blacken  her  reputation. 

"  Soon  his  diabolical  scheme  began  to  have  its  desired  results ;  the  pub- 
lic began  to  shun  ber,  and  at  last  the  jealousy  of  her  husband  was  aroused. 
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SCENES  IN  EUROPE. 
Pilchard  Fishery. — The  first 
engraving  on  the  preceding  page 
represents  the  pilchard-fishery  at 
Mounts  Bay,  Cornwall.  The  pilch- 
aru  is  a  fish  found  chiefly  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall,  and  is  caught 
either  by  the  drift-net  or  the  seine. 
A  seine-fishery  requires  three  boats 
and  about  eighteen  men  to  work  to- 
gether. There  are  two  nets  em- 
ployed, one  of  which  is  the  "  stop 
seine,"  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length 
and  a  hundred  feet  in  depth  ;  the 
other  is  the  "  trick  seine,"  half  as 
long  as  the  other,  but  somewhat 
deeper  and  having  a  hollow  in  the 
middle.  Each  seine  is  carried  by  a 
separate  boat,  while  the  third  con- 
veys the  men  to  and  from  shore. 
When  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  shoal  is  ascertained  the  stop  seine 
is  cast.  There  are  corks  at  the  top 
and  leads  at  the  bottom  to  keep  it 
in  position.  The  seine  at  first  forms 
a  curved  line  across  the  centre  of 
the  fish,  and  while  the  two  larger 
boats  are  employed  in  warping  the 
ends,  the  third  boat  is  stationed  in 
the  openings,  and  the  crew  keep  the 
fish  from  escaping  by  dashing  wa- 
ter. When  the  seine  is  closed  and 
the  ends  brought  together,  the  tuck- 
seine  is  laid  on  the  inner  side,  and 
then  drawn  together  so  as  gradually 
to  raise  the  fish  from  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  five  million  pilchards 
have  been  taken  at  one  haul.  An- 
other engraving  on  the  same  page 
presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  Cor- 
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The  Lake  of  Timshah. — On 
this  page  we  present  a  sketch  of  the 
enormous  basin,  thus  called,  in  th« 
centre  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  group  of  orien- 
tal travellers,  with  their  desert-ships, 
the  camels,  and  further  on,  the  white 
tents  of  an  Arab  encampment.  If 
the  Suez  canal,  connecting  the  Red 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  is  com- 
pleted, this  basin  would  become  an 
inland  harbor  of  sufficient  depth  to 
float  all  the  commercial  navies  in 
the  world.  Suez. — The  next  en- 
graving on  this  page  presents  a  view 
of  the  town  and  harbor  of  Suez, 
taken  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  The 
buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  hill — a 
spur  of  the  Altaba  Mountains — are 
the  fort  and  custom-house,  the  grand 
hotel,  and  several  mosques,  6tores 
and  private  buildings.  All  these 
have  sprung  up  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  overland  mail  to  India. 
The  harbor  is  deep  and  safe.  The 
last  view  on  this  page  is  of  an  oasis, 
south-cast  of  Pelusium.  The  group 
of  palm  trees,  sheltering  the  travel- 
lers' tents  and  camels  beneath  them, 
contrasts  agreeably  with  the  wide 
waste  of  sand  extended  before  and 
beyond  them.  An  oasis,  or  spot 
where  grass  and  trees  thrive,  may 
be  found  throughout  Egypt  wher- 
ever a  spring  of  water  enlivens  the 
arid  deadness  of  the  soil.  The 
oases  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  may 
be  said  to  be  the  last  remains  of  an- 
cient cultivation  and  history-renown- 
ed fertility.    The  luxuriant  vegeta- 
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nish  Fisherwomen  at  Mounts  Bay. 
One  of  them  has  her  creel,  or  fish- 
basket  strapped  on  her  back.  Its 
form  is  more  distinctly  seen  in  that 
which  lies  beside  the  seated  fisher- 
woman.  A  distant  glimpse  of  the 
bay  and  mountains  is  seen  in  the 
distance.  These  fishcrwomen,  like 
all  ladies  who  deal  in  their  commo- 
dity, are  remarkably  sharp  at  a  bar- 
gain, and  have  a  glib  fluency  of 
speech  not  always  agreeable  to  pur- 
chasers, who  are  apt  to  get  more 
"  tongues  and  sounds  "  than  they 
bargain  for.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  his 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
cient Greeks,"  has  collected  many 
humorous  passages  from  the  classi- 
cal writers  relating  to  the  quickness, 
the  wit  and  the  knavish  cunning  of 
the  itinerant  fish  dealers  of  Athens, 
so  much,  indeed,  as  to  strongly  re- 
mind us  of  what  passes  in  the  mar- 
kets of  modern  cities.  Lake  Win- 
dermere.—The  beautiful  landscape 
on  the  preceding  page  is  a  faithful 
view  of  Lake  Windermere,  one  of 
the  most  charming  sheets  of  water 
in  the  famous  '*  Lake  District  of  Eng- 
land." It  has  been  the  theme  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  is  the  idol 
of  tourists.  The  fine,  sweeping 
outlines  of  the  hills  are,  in  calm, 
bright  days,  duplicated  in  the  mir- 
ror of  the  lake,  and  with  the  wooded 
islets,  and  the  cattle  grazing  in  the 
foreground,  making  up  a  charm- 
ing  group   of  natural  beauties. 
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tion  which  spontaneously  springs 
up  wherever  fresh  water  is  conduct- 
ed to  cool  and  moisten  the  ground, 
shows  not  only  what  ancient  Egypt 
must  have  been,  but  also  what  mo- 
dern Egypt  might  become,  if  in 
connection  with  the  maritime  canal 
across  tho  Isthmus  of  Suez,  a  sys 
tern  of  fresh  water  canals  were  to 
spread  the  water  of  the  Nile  over  a 
wilderness  which  waits  but  for  that 
one  gift  of  Heaven  to  become  a  land 
of  abundance.  Tho  building  of  this 
canal  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  enterprises  of  modern 
times,  and  would  bo  a  sure  means, 
not  only  of  adding  incalculably  to  the 
wealth  of  the  West,  but  of  hurrying 
Oil  the  civilization  of  the  East.  With 
the  European  tide  setting  upon  Asia 
through  this  channel,  and  the  Ame- 
rican tide  flowing  upon  it  from  our 
Pacific  shore,  it  would  seem  that 
the  cradle  of  tho  race  was  destined 
to  retrieve  its  long  ages  pf  darkness 
and  despotism  and  riso  once  again 
to  power  and  influence.  This  new 
channel  of  communication  would 
be  a  powerful  lever  towards  tho  ac- 
complishment of  such  a  result.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  providential 
destiny  of  nations,  our  own  country 
is  to  exert  no  unimportant  part  in 
the  future  resuscitation  of  a  conti- 
nent which  in  the  remote  ages  of 
the  world,  held  all  that  there  was  of 
civilization  and  power,  and  was  the 
original  birthplace  of  all  the  nations. 
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[Written  far  Rallou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  Ai  OLD  MAN. 

BY   GEOnriE   H.  COOMER. 

When  musing  on  the  furrowed  brow, 

That  nncc  with  beauty  beamed, 
Most  venerably  hoary  now, 

Full  often  I  huTe  dreamed 
That  purer  uiiniMcrs  than  e'er 

Our  worldly  thoughts  engage, 
Make  (tweet  the  autumn  atmosphere, 

And  blew  the  calm  of  ngts 

Beside  ttj  P*tt*j  though  none  behold, 

Are  angel  shapes .  the  same 
As  in  the  plains  of  Mamrc  old, 

To  rightemis  Abraham  came. 
They  guide  thy  weak,  descending  feet, 

An  deeper  grown  the  valo, 
And  faster  dies  the  Terdure  sweet, 

And  falls  tho  fruitage  pale. 

But  glorious,  unseen  ministers 

Dwell  not  with  thee  alone; 
Each  prouiiso  that  thy  spirit  stlrn, 

As  deeply  moves  my  own. 
By  faith  is  heard,  h  calm  or  storm, 

A  voice  o'er  all  the  globe, 
To-day,  as  when  the  Eternal  from 

The  whirlwind  answered  Job : 

To  show,  as  In  the  time  of  yore, 

Man's  weakness— his  decay  ; 
And  how  God  reigneth  evermore, 

Tlumgh  all  el'e  pMS  away; 
How  strength  and  grandeur  e'er  abide 

In  godliness  and  truth; 
Though  humbled  low  be  worldly  pride, 

And  vanished  worldly  youth. 

To  thee  shall  death  come  soft  as  one 

Who  waketh  man  from  dreams; 
To  show,  beyond  the  glorious  sun, 

Rejuvenating  streams. 
More  precious  than  the  fabled  fount, 

Once  sought  in  southern  shadrs. 
By  Mcxic  vale  and  Cuban  mount, 

And  sun-bright  everglade. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WIFE  AND  THE  GRADUATE. 

nV  H.  T.  MUNKOE. 

Constant  attention  to  business  nnd  study  had  seriously  im- 
paired my  health,  and  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  my  phy- 
sician, I  packed  my  valise  one  beautiful  morning  in  May  and  started 
on  a  southern  tour. 

As  I  had  determined  to  leave  all  care  and  business  behind  mo, 
I  tried  with  all  my  might  to  got  interested  either  in  the  scenery  or 
in  my  fellow-passengers  ;  but  at  first,  visions  of  law  cases  would 
come  in  between  me  and  my  surroundings  ;  the  thoughts  which 
had  pressed  so  hard  on  my  brain  would  not  be  easily  put  aside, 
yet  as  the  cars  whirled  swiftly  along,  there  was  something  in  their 
rapid  motion  that  seemed  to  break  the  spell  that  had  bound  me — 
something  that  carried  me  mentally  as  well  as  bodily  out  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  I  had  moved  so  long.  I  began  to  look  with 
pleasure  upon  the  green  fields,  the  pretty  country  villages,  and 
found  myself  getting  interested  in  the  appearance  of  a  nice  look- 
ing couple  in  front  of  me  who  were  acting  out  a  little  love  drama, 
as  they  thought,  all  unobserved.  I  began  to  wonder  where  this 
man  belonged  who  was  talking  politics  so  fiercely,  and  where  this 
other  gentleman — dressed  in  black,  intently  reading  a  newspaper, 
and  who  I  judged  must  be  a  minister — was  settled,  and  of  what 
persuasion  he  was  ;  then  I  wondered  if  that  interesting  young  lady 
in  the  neat  travelling  dress  was  not  going  South  as  a  governess  ; 
and  when  I  saw  the  politician  dropped  at  one  station,  the  clergy- 
man at  a  country  town,  where  I  imagined  ho  was  settled  and 
where  I  pointed  out  to  myself  the  church  in  which  he  preached, 
and  finally  the  neat  looking  young  lady  was  left  at  one  of  the 
depots  where  she  was  led  off,  as  I  thought  in  triumph,  by  a  fine 
looking  young  gentleman,  I  really  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  old  friends. 
But  I  quickly  got  interested  in  new  faces  and  new  persons  whom 
we  were  constantly  taking  up  on  the  road.  By-and-hy  it  grew 
dark,  the  conductor  came  and  lighted  up  the  cars,  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation began  to  die  away,  the  heads  of  the  passengers  drooped, 
I  saw  the  couple  in  front  of  me  sat  still  nearer,  then  I  noticed  that 
the  gentleman  pnssed  his  arm  around  her  waist  to  support  her, 
her  head  after  a  while  all  unconsciously  dropped  on  his  shoulder 
and — I  fell  asleep. 

I  had  not  wholly  decided  on  my  course  of  travel  when  I  started 
upon  my  journey,  but  had  determined  to  let  myself  be  guided  by 
circumstances.  Stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, I  fell  in  with  an  old  college  friend,  Fred  Xewton,  whom  I 
had  not  met  since  we  left  together  the  classic  halls  of  Cambridge. 
Fred  was  a  wild  boy,  and  evidently  he  was  a  fast  young  man,  but 
he  was  cordial,  warm  hearted,  generous,  and  glad  to  see  me,  said  I 
looked  drove  to  death  and  as  thin  as  a  hatchet,  and  insisted  upon 
my  going  home  with  him  to  recreate.  lie  would  let  me  ride  or 
walk  or  sit  still,  in  fine,  I  might  do  just  what  I  pleased  ;  and  as  I 
was  in  truth  not  at  all  averse  to  his  proposition,  we  started  togeth- 
er, a  few  days  after,  for  Newtonville,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
elder  Mr.  Newton's  estate.  Fred  had  written  to  inform  the  family 
of  our  coming,  and  on  leaving  the  cars  we  found  two  saddle  horses 
ready  to  take  usjthe  remainder  of  the  journey,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles.    It  was  a  splendid  ride  after  a  journey  of  many 


miles  in  the  close  cars.  The  air  was  pure  and  soft,  the  country 
was  fine,  our  horses  good,  and  as  we  rode  over  the  ground  at  a 
swift  pace,  our  spirits  rose  with  the  occasion,  nnd  perhaps  no 
lighter,  freer-hearted  fellows  ever  cantered  over  the  soil  of  the 
Old  Dominion. 

All  caro  and  business  I  had  left  In  the  old  Bay  State,  and  now 
I  was  bound  to  enjoy  myself.  I  had  once  thought  fame,  wealth 
and  station  were  all  that  was  worth  living  for,  nnd  asked  no  higher 
good  ;  but  tbo  demons  of  dyspepsia,  ill  health  nnd  the  blue  devils 
took  possession  of  me,  nnd  I  said  In  bitterness  of  heart,  "  all  that 
a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  a  sound  body,  a  good  digestion,  a 
light  heart."  I  had  money  enough,  I  enjoyed  a  good  reputation 
among  my  fellow-men,  but  my  poor,  frail  body  had  of  late  entered 
so  many  complaints,  making  itself  a  most  conspicuous  personage 
by  threatening  to  refuse  its  aid  when  called  upon,  that  it  fairly  em- 
bittered all  my  happiness.  But  now,  on  this  bright  afternoon, 
what  cared  I  for  all  these  things  1  I  laughed  at  dyspepsia,  snapped 
my  fingers  at  the  blue  devils,  nnd  cried,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  un- 
mannerly imps." 

We  came  nt  Inst  within  sight  of  Fred's  home,  n  fine,  large, 
roomy  mansion,  with  a  verandah  all  around  tho  lower  floor.  Two 
blacks  stood  ready  to  take  our  horses  ns  we  dismounted,  nnd  the 
whole  family  camo  to  the  door  to  greet  us.  I  was  introduced  to 
Fred's  father  and  mother,  also  to  his  sister,  a  young  lady  of  about 
twenty,  looking  a  good  deal  liko  Fred,  and  also  to  a  younger 
brother  and  sister,  and  these  composed  the  family  group.  Behind 
them  stood  a  number  of  negro  servants,  grinning  nnd  showing 
their  white  teeth  and  the  whites  of  their  eyes.  Fred  shook  hands 
most  dutifully  with  his  father  and  mother,  kissed  his  sister  most 
lovingly  and  respectfully,  nnd  caught  the  younger  ones  in  his  arms, 
embracing  them  in  not  the  most  gentle  manner. 

I  was  pretty  well  tiled  out  that  night,  for  a  ride  of  twelve  miles 
on  horseback  was  something  I  was  not  used  to,  nnd  greatly  as  I 
enjoyed  it,  I  found  it  fatigued  mo  very  much.  But  one  night's 
rest  recruited  mo.  I  roso  the  next  morning  refreshed  and  ex- 
hilarated. I  threw  open  my  window  and  the  rich  perfume  of  the 
roses  came  in  on  the  morning  air.  I  looked  aronnd  on  the  well 
kept  grounds  and  all  things  which  spoke  of  wealth  and  abundance, 
and  tried  to  realize  that  I  was  at  tho  sunny  South.  I  heard  the 
voices  of  tho  children  at  play  on  the  lawn,  then  I  heard  Fred's 
merry  laugh,  then  a  sweet  voice  singing  little  snatches  of  some 
simple  ballad,  and  making  what  haste  I  could  with  my  toilet,  I 
was  soon  below,  exchanging  morning  greetings  with  the  family. 

A  merry  life  we  led  in  this  pleasant,  hospitable  home.  We  had 
no  care,  no  thought,  beyond  tho  enjoyment  of  the  present  hour. 
We  rode  on  horseback,  we  strolled  through  the  woods,  we  went  on 
pleasure  excursions.  My  worn  out  frame  gained  strength  in  tho 
warm  southern  atmosphere,  life  began  again  to  have  bright  hopes 
for  mo,  and  I  began  to  think  there  was  something  worth  living  for 
besides  books  nnd  court  rooms. 

A  week's  free,  social  intercourse  such  as  we  enjoyed  nt  Newton- 
ville, ripens  one's  friendship  nstonishingly  fast.  Your  northern 
friendships  aro  long  coming  to  maturity  ;  but  go  to  a  southern 
home,  be  with  its  inmutcs  every  hour  of  the  day,  ride  with  them, 
walk  with  them,  sit  with  them  beneath  the  shade,  or  out  on  tho 
verandah  by  moonlight,  sing  with  them,  talk  with  them  freely, 
not  conventionally  as  we  do  things  at  the  North,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing bow  quick  your  friendship  grows — how  soon  you  under- 
stand each  other,  and  feel  as  if  you  had  been  acquainted  for  years, 
and  were  old,  true  friends. 

Now,  all  my  four  years'  intercourse  with  Fred  at  Cambridge, 
had  not  given  me  the  insight  into  his  character  that  one  week  of 
close  home  communion  with  him  had  done.  lie  appeared  in  his 
best  light  at  home,  he  was  so  kind  and  deferential  to  his  pnrcnts, 
so  affectionate  to  his  brother  and  sisters.  I  knew  he  was  impetu- 
ous, passionate,  and  not  always  actuated  by  the  highest  principles, 
but  I  always  had  faith  that  tho  good  heart  would  retrieve  tho 
sometimes  misjudging  head. 

So  I  might  have  met  Clara  Newton  nt  n  whole  winter's  course 
of  Assemblies,  lectures  nnd  parties  at  the  North,  yet  not  have  ob- 
tained the  clear  insight  into  her  character  that  a  week's  constant 
and  familiar  intercourse  in  her  own  home  had  givtn  me.  When  I 
say  she  was  pretty  and  graceful,  I  say  no  more  than  might  be  said 
of  hundreds  of  young  ladies  ;  she  was  more,  she  was  fascinating 
by  her  naturalness,  her  perfect  freedom  from  any  mannerism  or 
affectation.  She  always  spoke  from  her  pure,  true  heart.  She 
pretended  to  no  charms  of  person  or  mind  to  attract  or  please  you, 
and  yet  all  the  time  you  felt  yourself  attracted  and  pleased.  She 
wns  warm,  affectionate,  loving,  impressive  ns  Fred  himself,  but 
without  his  fiery  temper,  nnd  with  more  of  strong,  firm,  moral 
principle  ns  a  basis  to  her  character.  She  was  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing,  without  seeming  to  know  they  were  virtues,  so  natural 
were  they  to  her.  She  was  like  a  fresh,  sweet  flower,  to  me  like  a 
new  bright  star  in  my  firmament. 

In  the  circle  in  which  I  moved  nt  home  I  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  finely  cultivated  women,  and  some  very  beau- 
tiful onci  too,  but  yet  there  were  none  like  Clara.  I  liked  them, 
liked  to  converse  with  them,  felt  it  was  good  to  be  with  them,  that 
their  influence  over  me  was  for  good,  that  they  were  splendid 
specimens  of  womankind,  ornaments  to  society,  and  a  credit  to  the 
land  that  nurtured  them — but  Clara  was  not  like  these.  Hiked  to 
be  with  Clara,  were  it  only  to  look  upon  her,  she  was  so  beautiful, 
she  always  looked  so  fresh,  so  glowing  and  happy.  She  always 
had  a  smile  for  you,  a  kind  word,  some  little  token  of  affection. 
Her  manners  were  not  like  our  northern  manners.  I  know  many 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  who  would  have  been  greatly  shocked 
at  many  things  which  Clara  did  not  hesitate  at  all  to  do,  yet  no 
one  could  doubt  her  purity  of  thought  and  act.  She  felt  no  fool- 
ish reserve  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  and  she  saw  fit  to  affect 
none.   She  trusted  me,  she  thought  well  of  me,  she  was  willing  to 


let  me  see  it ;  at  my  words  of  gallantry  and  praise  of  her  beauty 
she  never  blushed  nor  simpered  as  I  have  seen  ladies  do,  but  looked 
nt  mo  with  a  clear,  pleased  glance,  happy  that  she  was  beautiful  if 
it  afforded  pleasure  to  others.  Well,  week  after  week  passed,  nnd 
blissful  weeks  they  were.  Week  after  week  of  long  sunny  days, 
week  after  week  of  pleasure  By  nnd-by,  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
Fred  was  often  nbsent  from  our  walks  nnd  rides,  and  when  on 
moonlight  evenings  we  sat  on  tho  verandah,  Clara  and  I  generally 
sat  the  longest.  Those  weeks  wtrc  liko  a  long  blissful  dream, 
and  they  ended  nt  Inst,  yet  not  as  drcums  end  ;  they  did  not  vanish 
like  the  blissful  fabric  of  n  vision,  but  when  they  had  passed,  I 
stood  with  the  white  hand  of  Clara  within  my  own,  nnd  her  clear 
eyes  looking  into  mine,  making  stronger  tho  assurance  her  lips 
had  already  spoken,  that  she  was  mine  forever. 

So  I  started  for  my  northern  homo  with  my  beautiful  bride.  I 
had  more  than  accomplished  tho  object  of  my  journey.  My 
health  seemed  perfectly  established,  nnd  I  had  found  what  many 
nro  much  longer  in  finding — their  other  self.  Shall  I  ever  forget 
that  journey  home  1  How  beautiful  it  was  1  The  skies  were 
never  bluer  nor  tho  face  of  the  earth  more  lovely.  The  disap- 
pointments incident  to  travelling  by  cars  and  steamboats  wero 
nothing  to  us.  In  our  excess  of  happiness  wo  wondered  how  peo- 
ple could  be  so  miserable  for  such  trifles. 

I  took  my  bride  to  my  mother's  home,  for  so  it  hnd  been  nr- 
rnnged,  till  I  could  fit  up  n  home  suitable  for  her.  Clnra's  loving, 
winning  ways  went  straight  to  my  mother's  heart,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  she  loved  her  dearly. 

In  a  short  time  our  house  was  fitted  up  for  our  accommodation, 
nnd  I  took  my  wife  to  her  new  homo.  I  tried  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  her,  nnd  furnished  it  in  southern  style  ns  far  as  was  consistent 
with  our  northern  climate,  nnd  she  was  delighted  ;  indeed  she  was 
not  exacting,  it  was  of  tho  heart  and  tho  affections  sho  thought 
more  than  of  externals. 

We  went  into  society,  and  Clara  was  ndmircd  for  her  beauty, 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

I  had  gone  again  deep  into  business  which  took  up  much  of  my 
time  and  attention,  but  Clara  seemed  gay  nnd  cheerful,  and  always 
met  me  with  a  sweet  smile  of  welcome.  O,  we  were  very  happy  I 
As  the  winter  came  on  wo  went  still  more  into  society,  not  gay  and 
brilliant  assemblies,  but  select  circles,  composed  of  men  nnd  wo- 
men of  cultivated  intellects  who  spoke  learnedly  and  eloquently 
upon  tho  great  subjects  of  the  day,  people  who  cared  little  for 
show  and  dress,  but  more  for  intrinsic  merit  and  mental  culture. 
It  was  a  circle  in  which  I  enjoyed  much  and  to  which  I  was  proud 
to  belong.  There  were  many  ladies  in  this  circle  whom  I  much 
admired  and  considered  as  models  of  their  sex.  It  was  a  new  cir- 
cle indeed  for  Clara.  She  listened,  ns  sho  told  me  in  her  artless 
way  when  wo  were  alone,  with  astonishment  to  hear  ladies  con- 
verse so  well.  She  had  never  before  been  in  company  with  ladies 
of  such  superior  intellect,  and  there  was  a  shade  of  sadness  on  her 
beautiful  face  as  she  said  : 

"  I  felt  quite  insignificant,  and  was  afraid  you  were  nshamcd  of 
me." 

I  made  no  reply,  only  to  kiss  the  upturned  face  and  tell  her 
playfully  she  was  a  foolish  little  thing. 

There  are  some  people  who  I  think  are  all  mind  and  no  heart, 
and  some  of  this  description  belonged  to  the  circle  of  which  I 
have  spoken  ;  and  I  was  not  long  in  seeing  that  they  looked  upon 
my  good  and  beautiful  wife  with  a  sort  of  silent  contempt,  as  if 
they  thought  her  a  doll  or  plaything — pretty  to  look  at  and  no 
more.  They  made  no  conversation  with  her,  never  nsked  her 
opinion  upon  any  subject,  and  were  sometimes  almost  marked  in 
their  neglect  of  tho  common  rules  of  politeness  towards  her. 
Clara  was  not  long  in  seeing  this,  for  she  was  quick  nnd  sensitive. 
I  saw  that  she  understood  it  all,  and  I  was  aware  that  it  mnde  her 
very  unhappy,  but  I  did  not  comfort  her  nor  soothe  her.  Shall  I 
say  it ! — I  began  to  feel  when  with  the  keen-eyed  women  a  feeling, 
not  shame  perhaps,  but  something  akin  to  it,  that  my  wife  was  not 
what  they  would  style  an  intellectual  woman. 

A  spell  seemed  upon  me,  my  good  and  gentle  wife  was  not  to 
me  what  she  hod  been.  She  was  beautiful  as  ever,  and  kind  and 
true  and  loving,  but  there  was  something  lacking — she  was  not  all 
I  wished.  Evil  pnssions  took  possession  of  me;  I  grew  sullen 
nnd  morose  ;  I  often  spoke  to  her  unkindly — may  God  forgive  mo  ! 
But  Clara  never  answered  me  hack  ngnin  ;.^hc  grew  silent  and 
sad  nnd  pale,  yet  was  ever  ready  to  smite  and  be  cheerful  if  I 
seemed  any  more  cheerful  than  usual.  If  I  was  in  a  sullen  mood 
she  wns  quiet  and  thoughtful,  but  always  speaking  pleasantly  to 
me  no  matter  how  unreasonable  I  grew. 

Our  life  was  not  what  it  had  been.  I  often  went  into  company 
leaving  my  wife  by  herself,  and  I  think  sho  was  relieved  by  my 
doing  this.  We  were  in  fact  very  unhappy  ;  but  it  was  n  state  of 
things  which  might  not  long  continue,  for  beneath  all  Clara's  gen- 
tleness nnd  kindness  there  lay  n  vast  amount  of  energy  and  de- 
cision. 

One  night  on  coming  home,  I  did  not  find  my  wife  in  her  liltlo 
sitting  room  os  usual,  nnd  on  going  into  the  parlor  I  found  she  was 
not  there.  I  inquired  of  the  servants  for  their  mistress — she  went 
away  in  a  carriage  this  morning,  they  said.  I  was  thunderstruck. 
Was  this  my  gentle,  yielding  Clara  ?  I  sat  down  to  my  lonely 
meal.  How  silent  and  deserted  wns  the  house  !  It  seemed  every 
moment  as  if  she  must  come  in.  I  went  up  to  our  chamber;  how 
still  and  silent  it  was.  Could  it  be  that  she  had  left  me  ?  I  felt 
the  spell  breaking  that  had  bound  my  heart  so  long,  and  I  began 
to  see  how  that  perhaps  my  own  conduct  had  driven  her  from  me. 
I  went  up  to  her  dressing-table ;  she  had  left  a  few  of  her  articles 
around — a  ribbon  she  had  worn  in  her  hair,  a  glove  I  had  seen  up- 
on her  hand.  I  took  up  the  ribbon  and  held  it  in  my  hand.  I 
took  up  the  glove,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  pressed  it  to 
my  lips.    A  delicate  perfume,  in  my  mind  associated  with  Clara, 
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thrilled  through  my  frame,  and  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I 
went  to  my  own  dressing  table ;  there  lay  a  little  morocco  case  ;  I 
opened  it;  it  contained  her  picture.  Was  it  indeed  her  parting 
gift  f  Beneath  the  case  lay  a  little  note  addressed  to  me,  I  tore  it 
open  and  read : 

"  Dear  Robert, — Don't  think  hard  of  me,  don't  blame  me.  We 
have  been  very  unhappy.  I  leave  you.  You  will  not  try  to  find 
me  for  it  will  be  useless,  and  it  is  better  you  should  not.  I  was 
not  suited  to  you.  I  have  not  made  you  happy.  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune not.  my  fault  that  I  could  not  do  so.  My  purpose  in  leav- 
ing you  is  not  a  sudden  one.  and  I  do  it  for  the  best.  Some  day 
you  may  bless  me  for  it.  If  I  have  erred,  forgive  me.  Do  not 
forget  me,  ray  husband;  think  of  me  kindly;  think  of  me  as  I 
was  when  you  first  knew  me  and  we  were  happy.  It  is  possible 
that  being  absent  you  will  love  me  better  than  when  present.  I 
leave  you  this  little  token  of  remembrance ;  when  you  look  at  it 
think  kindly  of  her  who  is  away,  and  hope  that  we  may  yet  be 
happy,  and  may  God  in  heaven  bless  you.  Ceaha." 

This  was  all.  She  had  left  mo,  gone  I  knew  not  whither.  How 
all  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  came  up  before  me,  how  every  un- 
kind word  I  had  spoken  to  her,  every  act  of  neglect,  rose  up  before 
ine  through  that  long  night.  5f'jt  i;  seemed  so  strange  and  un- 
accountable that  she  should  leave  me.  I  had  been  so  sure  of  her 
perfect  love  and  devotion,  so  sure  that  nothing  on  earth  could  es- 
trange her  from  me,  not  even  my  unkindness  and  neglect,  that 
turn  it  as  I  would  I  could  not  solve  the  mystery.  But  there  was 
the  bitter  truth  before  me — she  had  gone,  she  had  left  me,  I  was 
alone  !  The  long  night  passed  at  length,  and  morning  dawned. 
I  pressed  the  ribbon  she  had  worn  in  her  hair,  the  glove  which  had 
touched  her  hand,  the  picture  she  had  left  me,  to  my  heart,  and 
prepared  to  start  in  search  of  her ;  for  how  could  I  heed  her  re- 
quest not  to  seek  her  ?  But  where  should  I  go  ?  I  knew  not,  yet 
1  seemed  to  have  a  vague  idea  that  perhaps  she  had  gone  home. 
So,  leaving  a  message  for  my  mother,  telling  her  of  what  had 
happened  and  whore  I  had  gone,  I  started  upon  my  mournful 
journey. 

Once  again  I  travelled  that  road,  but  O,  with  what  different 
sensations  from  those  which  had  filled  my  heart  when  I  came 
home  with  my  young  bride  !  I  saw  now  no  beauty  in  nature,  felt 
no  interest  in  humanity.  I  stopped  again  at  the  well-known  depot 
where  I  hired  a  horse  to  carry  me  to  Newtonville.  The  road 
seemed  long  and  dreary  ;  even  the  house,  which  had  always  looked 
to  mo  so  pleasant  and  cheerful,  seemed  now  to  wear  a  different 
aspect.    I  rode  up  to  tho  door.    Fred  was  the  first  to  greet  me. 

"  Good  heavens,  Robert,"  said  ho,  "what  is  the  matter!" 

I  knew  by  the  address  and  the  manner,  that  she  was  not  there 
— that  he  knew  nothing  of  her — and  as  my  last  hope  faded  away 
I  came  near  falling  from  my  horse.  Fred  helped  me  into  the 
house ;  be  saw  that  some  mighty  grief  was  upon  me,  and  was  si- 
lent. I  sat  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  Fred  stood  before  me  waiting 
for  me  to  speak.    As  soon  as  I  could,  I  said  : 

"  Sho  is  not  here,  then  V 

"  Who,  Robert  V  said  ho,  in  a  pitying  tone,  and  I  saw  that  he 
thought  I  was  a  little  bewildered. 
"  Clara,"  said  I. 

"  Clara,"  said  he,  "  my  sifter — what  do  you  mean'?" 
"  She  has  left  me,  Fred,  and  I  did  not  know  but  she  had  come 
homo." 

I  saw  that  his  cheek  grow  deathly  pale,  that  his  teeth  pressed 
his  lips  till  the  blood  started,  to  keep  down  his  rising  anger,  and  I 
began  to  grow  almost  frightened,  for  how  could  I  explain  the 
cause  of  her  leaving  me  ? 

*'  Come  home  !"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  dry,  husky  voice.  "Left 
you  !"  and  he  paced  the  room  to  keep  down  his  rising  anger. 

"  Fred,"  said  I. 

He  turned  round  quickly,  and  his  face,  distorted  by  his  passion, 
was  fearful  to  look  upon,  and  I  almost  shrunk  from  him. 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  sir.    Explain  yourself." 

"  Fred,"  said  I  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  Clara  has  left  me." 

"  You  told  me  so  before,"  he  thundered  forth  ;  "  but  why  did 
she  leave  you  ?  answer  me  that.  You  must  have  abused  her,  vil- 
lain that  you  are,  or  she  would  never  have  done  it.  What  have 
you  dono  with  her?  Where  is  my  sister  ?  answer  me."  And  he 
sprang  upon  mo  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  "  Speak  to  me,"  he 
cried,  "  or  I  will  shake  you  to  atoms." 

I  struggled  in  his  grasp,  but  ho  had  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and 
I  was  weak  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Newton  entered  the  room  at  this 
moment. 

"  Fred,  Robert,"  said  she,  "what  does  this  mean'?" 

He  turned  and  flung  me  from  him,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  put  his  arms  round  his  mother's  neck  and  wept  like  a  child. 
Mrs.  Newton  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  scene. 

"  Tell  me,  Robert,"  she  said,  "  why  is  all  this — and  Clara, 
where  is  she  1" 

The  name  roused  Fred  ;  he  waited  not  for  me  to  answer. 

"  You  may  well  ask  where  she  is.  She  has  left  him,  he  says — 
our  own  Clara — and  he  dares  come  here  to  find  her.  How  must 
he  have  treated  her,  to  have  driven  her  from  him.    May  the — " 

"  Fred,"  said  she,  "  be  calm,  and  hear  what  her  husband  has  to 
say." 

He  stood  looking  at  me  with  bitter  rage,  as  I  went  on  and  told 
the  whole  story,  not  sparing  myself  in  the  least.  His  face  grew 
softer  in  expression  as  I  proceeded  on,  and  he  felt  that  my  sorrow 
and  remorse  were  sincere,  but  still  I  saw  that  he  did  not  forgive 
me. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  sorrowful  scene — she  was  not  there.  I 
had  brought  sorrow  to  the  home  that  had  given  me  such  untold 
happiness,  and  I  left  there  with  a  heavy  heart  and  stricken  con- 
science. 

I  knew  not  where  to  direct  my  steps,  yet  for  many  weeks  I 
travelled  on,  seemingly  without  a  definite  object  other  than  to  es- 


cape from  my  great  sorrow.  That,  I  found  at  length,  was  im- 
possible, so  I  came  home,  or  rather  to  my  mother's  home,  for  how 
could  I  go  back  to  the  home  now  so  desolate  ?  So  for  many  years 
I  lived  with  my  mother,  and  the  mystery  was  not  solved.  I 
heard  nothing  from  Clara,  knew  not  whether  she  was  living  or 
dead.    I  grew  a  sadder,  a  wiser,  and  I  hope  a  better  man. 

Rumor  had  been  busy  with  my  name  at  my  wife's  departure; 
but  the  nine  days'  wonder  at  last  passed  away,  and  people  ceased 
to  talk  of  it.  One,  two,  three  years  faded  away.  The  treasured 
ribbon,  the  glove  and  the  picture'which  never  left  me,  showed  that 
I  had  been  faithful  to  her  request — that  I  remembered  her. 

It  was  during  the  fifth  year  of  her  departure  that  one  day  I  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from  Fred  Newton,  requesting  me  to 
be  in  Philadelphia  at  such  a  time.  There  was  something  myste- 
rious about  the  letter,  and  I  started  instantly,  as  requested.  I 
met  him  at  the  same  hotel  where  we  had  met  once  before,  and  his 
greeting  was  cordial  and  friendly. 

"  Why  did  you  send  for  me,  Fred  >." 

"  To  introduce  you  to  my  wife.  I  am  married,  and  live  in  this 
city.    You  must  come  home  with  me." 

I  did  so.  Went  with  him  and  was  introduced  to  his  wife,  a 
most  charming  and  agreeable  woman. 

"Come,  Robert,"  said  he  to  mo  the  next  day,  "will  you  go 
with  us  this  morning  1  My  wife  has  a  sister  in  the  Female  College 
in  this  city,  and  as  she  is  to  graduate  this  term  we  feel  very  much 
interested  in  the  exercises." 

I  consented,  of  course,  as  it  would  have  been  very  impolite  for 
mc  to  refuse.  When  we  went  into  tho  hall  it  was  very  much 
crowded,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  take  a  scat  at  tho  side  of  the 
platform,  where  the  students  would  stand,  and  the  crowd  in  front 
much  intercepted  our  view.  The  exercises  soon  commenced,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  grow  very  much  interested,  although  I  could 
not  see  the  fair  students,  when  a  voice  struck  upon  my  car  which 
caused  my  heart  to  stand  still,  it  was  so  like  a  voice  whose  music 
I  had  not  heard  for  nearly  five  long  years.  I  leaned  forward,  I 
rose  up  and  stretched  over  tho  throng  before  me.  I  could  only 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  dress.  At  the  risk  of  being  pronounced 
rude,  I  pushed  forward  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  she  had  disappeared 
from  the  platform.  I  looked  around  and  caught  Fred's  eagle  eye 
fixed  upon  me,  but  his  expression  was  unreadable.  I  sat  down 
again,  but  I  was  all  ears  as  the  exercises  went  on.  By-and-by  I 
heard  the  voice  again,  and  this  time  in  a  Latin  dissertation.  Had 
not  my  whole  soul  been  intent  upon  the  voice,  I  should  havo  been 
pleased  with  the  perfect  execution  of  the  performance.  I  sat  still. 
I  made  no  effort  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  speaker.  I  seemed 
weak  and  powerless.  Then  came  English  recitations,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  many  fine  dissertations  and  essays,  but  I  heard  as  hearing 
them  not,  till  by-and-by  rose  that  voice  again.  It  read  a  finely 
written  English  essay  upon  some  subject  I  do  not  now  remember. 
As  the  reader  went  on  and  the  beautiful  thoughts  flowed  forth,  the 
crowd  gave  evident  tokens  of  their  pleasure  and  admiration. 

I  conld  stand  it  no  longer.  I  pushed  forward,  regardless  of  all 
politeness,  and  there,  upon  tho  platform,  stood  Clara — my  Clara, 
my  gentle,  my  beautiful  wife — reading,  with  a  clear,  sweet  voice, 
words  to  which  the  vast  audience  were  listening  with  pleasure  and 
delight. 

I  did  not  faint,  nor  start,  nor  utter  even  an  exclamation,  for  I 
was  a  stout,  strong  man,  but  I  stood  there  and  looked  at  her,  and 
thought  the  words  were  very  beautiful.  I  don't  think  I  under- 
stood one  of  them ;  but  I  understood  something  more,  I  saw 
through  it  all.  I  saw  why  she  had  left  me.  I  understood  how 
the  long  years  had  been  passed,  years  of  toil  and  study  all  for  my 
sake,  so  that  I  might  not  be  ashamed  of  her,  might  yet  be  proud 
of  her.  I  understood  it  all — her  generous  self  sacrifice,  her  en- 
during love,  her  patient  toil — and  as  she  went  on  and  I  stood  and 
gazed — and  she  didn't  know  who  was  looking  thus  earnestly  upon 
her — I  saw  how  her  face  had  changed,  how  it  had  perhaps  lost  a 
little  of  its  glad,  joyous  expression,  but  had  gained  a  spirituality 
and  a  soul  light  that  was  far  more  lovely. 

Sho  finished,  and  I  went  back  to  rny  scat,  and  sitting  down, 
covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  the  exercises  went  on ;  but  I 
heard  them  no  more  than  if  I  had  been  a  hundred  miles  away. 
I  heard  nothing  of  aught  else  but  Clara's  voice,  saw  nothing  but 
Clara's  face. 

The  crowd  dispersed.  Fred  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
we  went  home  in  silenco.  I  went  directly  to  my  chamber  and  sat 
down.  Some  hours  passed  away,  but  I  don't  think  I  stirred 
or  moved  till  a  servant  came  to  my  door  and  said  some  one 
below  wished  to  see  mo.  Then  I  went  down  to  the  parlor,  and 
there  we  met,  who  had  not  met  for  five  years. 

"  And  you  will  forgive  me,  Robert  1"  said  sho,  as  she  put  her 
white  hands  in  mine,  and  looked  up  to  me  once  more  with  that 
dear  glance  I  thought  never  more  to  meet  on  earth.  "  And  you 
have  not  forgotten  mc?"  she  added,  "and  wc  will  yet  bo  happy, 
wont  we  V 

It  is  needless  to  tell  of  the  many  things  which,  in  my  excess 
of  happiness,  I  whispered  in  her  ear.  Clara  was  mine  again.  I 
appreciated  her  now.  I  held  her  fast.  I  gave  her  no  cause  for 
unbappiness  more. 

"  It  has  been  a  lesson  for  mc,  Clara ;  without  this  absence  I 
should  not  have  understood  you.  Wc  might  have  been  unhappy 
through  life.  Whatever  these  years  may  have  done  for  you,  their 
lesson  has  been  far  more  to  me,  for  it  has  taught  me  the  depth  and 
strength  of  your  nature,  which  my  dullness,  without  this,  could 
not  have  seen." 

So  our  bridal  home  was  opened  again.  People  had  another 
nine  days'  wonder  to  talk  over,  and  we  were  very  happy  once 
more.  Fred  and  his  wife  came  to  see  us,  and  he  told  us  how  he 
had  planned  the  meeting  ;  for  Clara,  knowing  the  anxiety  of  her 
parents  and  brother  concerning  her,  had  long  before  informed 


them  of  her  purpose,  but  strictly  enjoining  secrecy  till  her  colle- 
giate course  should  be  finished. 

Fred  often  laughs  about  the  time  when  he  came  so  near  shak- 
ing me  to  atoms,  and  declares  it  is  tho  greatest  wonder  in  tho 
world  he  had  not  done  it,  for  it  was  a  deed  which  just  at  that  time 
could  have  been  so  easily  accomplished. 


IHK  ATHEIST  SILI.MEl). 

Some  years  airo  the  Rev.  Isaac  Guscman  made  a  trip  to  Iowa. 
On  board  tne  steamer  in  which  he  took  passage  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  took  great  pains  to  make  known  that  he  was  opposed 
to  Christianity,  and  all  forms  of  religion. 

lie  spent  most  of  the  day  in  arguing  with  those  who  would  dis- 
pute with  him,  and  in  pouring  forth  anathemas  against  priestcraft 
and  tl.c  credulity  of  mankind,  lie  denounced  Christ  as  an  im- 
postor, religion  as  a  delusion,  any  particular  form  of  worship  or 
creed  as  the  result  or  trammels  of  education,  and  that  it  was  only 
tolerated  by  statesmen  for  the  security  of  government  and  the 
benefit  of  the  weak  and  erring.  lie  was  evidently  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  ability.  His  repartee,  drollery,  sarcasm,  and  a  faculty 
for  turning  things  into  the  ridiculous,  bore  down  so  heavily  upon 
those  with  whom  he  argued,  that  they  were  generally  silenced 
though  not  convinced. 

One  day  he  was  in  high  glee,  and  kept  a  crowd  of  passengers  in 
a  continual  roar  of  laughter  at  his  irreligious  jokes  and  witticisms. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Guscman,  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
entering  into  any  dispute  or  controversy  with  him,  determined  to 
try  and  silence  him  or  turn  the  laugh  against  him.  He  according- 
ly moved  slowly  towards  the  crowd  the  skeptic  was  amusing.  On 
his  approaching,  the  other  observed  : 

"  Well,  old  gentleman,  I  am  a  free  thinker,  what  is  your  notion 
about  religion  t" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  have  always  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion;  and.  ha\e  never  once  had  a  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  and  intelligent  Cause.  But  in  turn,  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  1" 

"Certainly  not — I  have  none." 

"  Do  you  deny  the  existence  of  a  God  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  do." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  you  before." 

"  Heard  of  me  before  I" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have  read  about  you." 

"  Read  about  me  !  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  published. 
Pray,  where  1" 

"  In  the  Psalms  of  David,  sir,  where  it  reads,  '  Tho  fool  hath 
said  in  bis  heart,  there  is  no  God.' " 

At  this  unlooked-for  turn  in  the  argument,  there  was  one  gene- 
ral burst  of  laughter  and  hurra,  at  the  expense  of  the  atheist,  who, 
confounded,  and  being  unable  to  rally  at  being  thus  unexpectedly 
proved  a  fool,  moved  away  to  another  part  of  the  boat.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  the  wiseacre  was  silent  on  religious 
subjects ;  but  occasionally  some  of  the  passengers  would  tease 
him  by  slyly  observing,  "  I  have  heaid  of  you  before." — iV.  O. 
Picayune. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  FORTUNE. 

The  vicissitudes  of  human  life  are  very  strange.  In  1830 
President  Taylor,  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Gen.  McNeil,  who  had  just  been  appointed  surveyor  of  Boston, 
from  which  wc  make  the  following  extract:  "lam  fully  aware 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  any  profession — particularly 
that  of  arms — for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  without  forming  a  strong 
attachment  to  it  in  various  ways,  and  of  course,  must  abandon 
them  with  considerable  reluctance ;  but  there  are  circumstances 
which  should  reconcile  us  to  do  so,  and  to  justify  us,  not  only  in 
our  own  eyes,  but  that  of  the  community.  Could  I  get  a  civil  ap- 
pointment as  respectable,  with  half  the  emolument  attached  to  it 
that  there  is  to  the  one  you  have  received,  and.  where  I  could  be 
located  so  as  to  superintend  the  education  of  my  children,  I  would 
resign  forthwith  ;  for  after  serving  twenty-two  years  and  upwards, 
in  the  army,  all  of  this  time  on  duty,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months,  without  being  stationed  two  years  at  any  one  post,  during 
that  time,  I  begin  to  think  that  I  need  repose,  but  as  1  do  not  pos- 
sess influence  to  procure  a  civil  appointment  of  any  grade,  I  con- 
sider my  doom  fixed." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


YANKEE  SPIRIT. 

Hiram  Pearson  of  California,  is  now  travelling  in  Europe.  Re- 
cent foreign  letters  say  that,  having  arrived  at  Vienna,  ho  applied 
to  the  proper  authorities  for  permission  to  inspect  the  government 
buildings.  He  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  but  a 
member  of  the  European  Congress  of  Science,  then  in  session  in 
Vienna,  could  be  admitted.  Thereupon  he  applied  to  be  received 
in  the  Congress  as  a  member,  stating  that  his  diploma  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  great  conflagration  in  San  Francisco.  This  de- 
mand was  complied  with,  and  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration  by  all  the  members  of  the  body,  except  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  took  exception  to  his  admission,  as  he  had  no 
diploma.  Col.  Pearson,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  archduke's  objections  were  made,,  challenged  him  ; 
whereupon  tho  archduke  descended  from  his  dignity,  apologized, 
explained,  and  all  was  satisfactorily  settled.  Col.  Pearson  was 
admitted  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  named  a  vice  president  of 
the  Congress. — Cincinnati  Emporium. 
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LANCASTER,  MASS. 
Lancaster  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest 
town  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  beauti- 
fully located  on  both  sides  of  the  Nashua  River,  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  romantic  streams  in  New 
England,  and  is  ahout  17  miles  north-northeast  of 
Worcester.  It  embraces  three  villages — North  Vil- 
lage, Lancaster  and  New  Boston.  Clintonville, 
another  village,  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town, 
under  the  name  of  Clinton,  several  years  ago.  Lan- 
caster Centre  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  and  is 
particularly  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
elms,  whose  graceful  forms  add  a  delightful  feature 
to  the  charming  landscape.  Lancaster  contains  a 
bank,  a  savings'  institution,  and  an  academy  incor- 
porated in  1S47.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams, 
counterpanes,  sheetings,  combs,  machinerv,  forks, 
boots,  shoes,  etc.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Worcester 
county,  and  the  site  it  occupies  was  called  by  the 
Indians  AVeshakim  or  Washoway.  The  soil  of  the 
township  is  alluvial,  and  amply  repays  the  careful 
culture  it  receives.  The  water-power  for  the  manu- 
facturingcstablishments  is  derived  from  the  confluence 
of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Nashua  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  some  excellent 
farms  on  what  is  called  George  Hill,  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Lancaster.  Several  delightful  sheets  of 
water,  such  as  Turner's,  Spectacle,  Fort  and  Sandy 
Ponds,  add  to  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
We  present  on  this  and  the  next  page  a  series  of 
illustrative  sketches,  drawn  expressly  for  us  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  Kill. urn,  whose  accuracy  and  graceful- 
ness of  delineation  our  readers  have  often  had  occa- 
sion to  admire.  The  first  picture  of  the  set  is  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  girls,  a 
most  noble  and  praiseworthy  institution,  dedicated 
on  the  27th  of  August  of  the  present  year.  Wo 
subjoin  a  condensed  description  of  the  buildings, 
and  of  the  very  interesting  ceremonies  which  took 
place  at  the  dedication.  The  site  selected  by  the 
commissioners  was  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the 
town,  combining  greater  advantages  than  those  of 


lieved  to  have  been  judiciously  made,  not  exceeding 
the  estimates,  and  the  work  faithfully  performed. 
The  public  exercises  on  the  occasion  took  place  in 
the  open  air,  in  front  of  the  old  mansion  house, 
John  H.  Wilkins,  of  Boston,  presiding.  The  hvmn 
by  N.  P.  Willis,  beginning, 

"The  perfect  world,  by  Adun  trod, 
H'u  the  first  temple  built  by  God," 
slightly  altered,  was  sung  as  a  dedicatory  hymn. 
Reading  of  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Mr.  Doe,  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  both  of  Lancaster.  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  of  Boston,  addressed  the  audience  in  behalf 
of  the  commissioners.  In  meeting  to  inaugurate  a 
new  institution,  he  said  it  was  but  carrying  out  the 
principles  and  usages  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which 
had  become  the  policy  of  the  State,  resulting  in  the 
establishment  of  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  church- 
es, and  other  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture, arts,  science  and  religion.  With  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  which 
might  be  pointed  to  as  her  jewels,  the  speaker  refer- 
red to  the  more  recent  attention  in  Europe  and  this 
country  to  the  elevation  of  the  less  favored  classes, 
and  especially  to  reform  schools,  and  gave  the  histo- 
ry of  the  legislation  and  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  subject,  closing  with  a 
transfer  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees. George  S.  Boutwell,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  in  a  well-written  address  upon  the  question 
of  reform  of  criminals.  He  deemed  it  a  sad  and 
mischievous  delusion  in  the  public  mind  that  the 
pardoning  power  was  useless,  and  assuming  that  the 
laws  governing  prisoners  followed  the  laws  of  socie- 
ty, he  contended  that  such  a  power  had  a  highly 
beneficial  effect,  and  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  those 
who  had  experienced  executive  clemency  had  done 
well.  Both  of  the  speakers  dwelt  npon  the  plan 
adopted  of  relieving  the  institution  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  character  of  a  place  of  punishment,  and 
giving  it  the  moral  influence  to  be  derived  in  consti- 
tuting each  household,  as  near  as  possible,  a  family. 


COVERED  BRIDGE  AT  LANCASTER,  MASS. 


seventy  others  examined  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  It  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, on  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad,  known 
as  the  Stillwell  estate.  The  original  purchase  was 
100  acres,  on  which  were  three  houses  and  five  barns, 
and  to  which  was  added  ten  acres  of  wood  land,  the 
whole  cost  amounting  to  $10,705.  The  estate  was 
laid  out  before  the  Revolution  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  provided  liberally  in  the  disposal  of  the 
grounds,  leaving  an  area  of  some  twentv  acres  about 
the  mansion  covered  with  fine  trees.  This  house  is 
large,  three  stories  in  height,  substantially  built,  and 
although  a  hundred  years  old,  was  believed  to  an- 
swer very  well  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution, 
with  slight  alterations.  Two  other  brick  buildings 
have  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, at  equal  distances  from  the  old  house.  The 
accommodations  in  each  are  the  same,  comprising  a 
parlor,  work-room,  school-room  for  thirty  pupils, 
kitchen,  laundry,  and  bathing-room,  on  the  first 
floor,  with  rooms  for  the  matron  and  assistant,  a  hos- 
pital, wash-room,  and  sleeping-rooms  for  thirty  girls, 
in  the  upper  stories,  and  a  room  for  play  in  the  attic. 
A  majority  of  the  sleeping-rooms  are  small,  for  one 
person  only,  provided  with  a  small  bureau  and  chair, 
in  addition  to  a  single  bed.  The  rooms  are  well 
ventilated,  the  houses  abundantly  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  work  room  of  eacn  is  the  beginning 
of  a  library.  The  buildings  are  so  located,  that 
should  it  be  necessary,  others  may  be  erected  upon 
the  grounds  to  advuntage.  The  water  is  brought 
from  a  spring  a  mile  distant,  with  a  head  108  feet 
above  the  lawn.  This  allows  an  ornament  of  a 
fountain  to  the  grounds.  The  other  houses  pur- 
chased with  the  estate,  adjoin  on  either  side,  and 
were  fitted  up  at  a  little  expense  for  the  occupation 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  farmer.  The  entire 
front  on  the  road  is  1 200  feet,  running  back  to  Still 
River  in  the  rear,  nearly  the  whole  estate  being  in 
one  tract.  The  original  purchase  and  the  new  build- 
ings were  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
by  the  State,  conditional  upon  raising  the  same 
amount  by  subscription.    The  expenditures  ore  be- 


Thc  public  exercises  were  concluded  In  a  few  re- 
marks by  Governor  Gardner,  introductory  to  a  pro- 
clamation, in  accordance  with  the  statute,  that  the 
institution  was  now  ready  for  occupation.  The 
large  company  of  citizens  and  strangers  were  then 
invited  to  partake  of  refreshments,  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  ladies  of  the  town.  The  dinner  wai 
followed  by  sundry  sentiments,  which  were  respond- 
ed to  by  Governor  Gardner,  and  others.  The  act 
establishing  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
provides  that  girls  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  on  complaint  of  offences  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  leading  an  idle,  vagrant,  or  vicious 
life,  or  found  in  the  street  in  circumstances  of  want 
and  suffering,  or  of  neglect,  exposure  and  abandon- 
ment, or  of  beggary,  shall  be  brought  before  any 
judge  of  probate  or  commissioner  under  this  act, 
and  if  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  said 
judge  or  commissioner  that  such  girls  are  suitable 
subjects  for  the  Industrial  School,  and  that  their 
moral  welfare  and  the  good  of  society  require  that 
they  shall  be  sent  to  the  said  school,  he  shall  commit 
them.  The  design  of  the  institution  is  expressed  in 
the  by-laws,  as  follows: — "The  intention  of  the 
State  government  and  of  the  benevolent  individual! 
who  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this 
institution,  is  to  secure  a  home  and  a  school  for  such 
girls  as  may  be  presented  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
State,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as  vagrants,  per- 
versely obstinate,  deprived  of  the  control  and  cul- 
ture of  their  natural  guardians,  or  guilty  of  petty 
offences,  and  exposed  to  a  life  of  crime  and  wretch- 
edness. For  such  young  persons,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide,  not  a  prison  for  their  restraint  and  correc- 
tion, but  a  family  school,  where,  under  the  firm  but 
kind  discipline  of  a  judicious  home,  they  shall  be 
carefully  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  a  good 
education ;  their  moral  affections  be  developed  and 
cultivated  by  the  example  and  affectionate  care  of 
one  who  shall  hold  tho  relation  of  a  mother  to  them ; 
be  instructed  in  useful  and  appropriate  forms  of 
female  industry  ;  and,  in  short,  be  fitted  to  become 
virtuous  and  happy  members  of  society,  and  to  take 
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respectable  positions  in 
sucn  relations  of  life  as 
Providence  shall  here- 
after mark  out  for  them. 
It  is  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  the  institu- 
tion is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered a  place  of  punish- 
ment, or  its  subjects  as 
criminals.  It  is  to  be 
an  inviting  refuge,  into 
which  the  exposed  may 
be  gathered,  to  be  saved 
from  a  course  which 
would  inevitably  end  in 
penal  confinement,  irre- 
trievable ruin  or  hope- 
less degradation.  The 
inmates  are  to  be  con- 
sidered hopeful  and  pro- 
mising subjocts  of  appro- 
priate culture,  and  to  be 
instructed  and  watched 
over  with  the  care  and 
kindness  which  their 
peculiar  exposures  de- 
mand, and  with  the 
confidence  which  youth 
should  ever  inspire." 
The  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution are  Bradford  K. 
Peirce,  superintendent 
and  chaplain ;  A.  E. 
Boynton,  farmer ;  Mrs. 
C.  M.  I.  Carpenter  and 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Willard, 
matrons.  The  superin- 
tendent is  to  have  the 
general  charge  of  the 
business  and  interests  of 
the  institution,  visit  all 
the  departments  as  often 
as  convenient,  and  see 
that  the  officers  are 
prompt  and  efficient  in 
the  discharge  of  their 
duties  ;  have  the  charge 
of  the  public  religious 
services  of  the  schools, 
and  shall  secure  the  dai- 
ly reading  of  the  Bible 
and  prayers  in  the  different  houses,  also  secure  scriptural  instruc- 
tion on  the  Sabbath,  and  public  devotional  exercises  and  preach- 
ing. Over  each  house  a  matron  is  to  have  the  general  superin- 
tendence, and  the  whole  care  of  the  inmates,  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  trustees,  and  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
superintendent.  Increases  of  persistent  obstinacy,  requiring  more 
forcible  punishment,  such  cases  shall  be  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tendent for  advice  and  action  in  the  premises,  but  no  corporeal 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  without  the  approval  of  one  or  more 
of  the  trustees.  The  trustees  arc  Laban  M.  Wheaton,  of  Norton, 
chairman;  William  R.  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  secretary;  Francis 
B.  Fay,  of  Chelsea,  treasurer ;  Wilder  S.  Thurston,  of  Lancaster, 
Charles  Bunker,  of  Nantucket,  James  Deane,  of  Greenfield, 
Daniel  Denny,  of  Dorchester.  Messrs.  Fay,  Lawrence  and 
Bunker  are  the  executive  committee.  Our  second  picture  repre- 
sents a  picturesque  bridge  over  the  Nashua  River,  a  very  attrac- 
tive feature  to  the  lover  of  landscape.  We  have  spoken  above  of 
the  fine  elms  which  characterize  the  6cene,  and  in  the  next  picture 
we  present  a  noble  specimen  in  the  magnificent  tree  which  shades 
the  street  near  the  old  Common.  This  noble  elm  has  stood  for 
generations,  and  each  year  puts  forth  its  garniture  of  leaves, 
spreading  abroad  its  graceful  branches,  and  standing  a  green  and 
unfading  landmark  in  the  landscape.  Another  view,  drawn  in  the 
centre  of  tho  village,  delineates  the  Unitarian  Church,  one  of  the 
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most  pleasing  specimens  ot  architecture  in  the  country.  Its  ele- 
vated position  makes  it  a  landmark,  and  renders  it  visible  at  a 
great  distance  in  almost  every  direction.  It  was  erected  in  1816, 
and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  On  the  right  is  the  Town 
House,  and  Lancaster  Hall,  a  modern  building,  erected  in  1848. 
The  other  building  is  a  schoolhouse.  The  Lancaster  House,  which 
stands  immediately  back  of  the  church,  is  almost  entirely  hidden 
by  the  foliage. 

LOVE  TOKENS, 

The  ancient  English  custom  of  giving  lo/e  tokens  on  tho  20th 
of  August  was  a  very  wise  and  far-seeing  plan  for  settling  young 
ladies  in  life,  and  would,  if  revived,  enable  a  mama  with  a  large 
family  of  girls  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  pine  apples  at  a 
penny  a  slice.  It  was  the  custom  in  England,  a  long  time  ago, 
for  "  enamoured  maydes  and  gentilwomen  to  give  their  favorite 
swains,  as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  handkerchiefs,  about  three  or 
four  inches  square,  wrought  round  about,  often  in  embroidery, 
with  a  button  or  tassel  at  each  corner,  and  a  small  one  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  finest  of  these  favors  were  edged  with  narrow  gold  lace 
or  twist ;  and  then,  being  folded  up  in  four  cross  folds,  so  that  the 
middle  might  be  seen,  they  were  worn  by  the  accepted  lovers  in 
their  hats  or  on  the  breast.  These  favors  were  sold  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  at  from  sixpence  to  eighteen  pence  a-piece. — Albion. 


RUSSIAN  HOTELS. 

In  place  of  hotels,  a 
system  of  accommoda- 
tion has  been  established 
in  those  cities  for  travel- 
lers who  remain  for 
months  or  longer.  An 
agreement  is  made  for 
board  and  lodging  at  a 
stipulated  price ;  they 
receive  one  or  two  fur- 
nished rooms,  tea,  a 
good  dinner,  at  the  table 
d'hote,  and  tea  in  the 
evening ;  and  each  pays 
for  lodging,  fire,  candles, 
food,  drink,  and  attend- 
ance, twenty-five,  forty, 
or  fifty  silver  roubles 
(£A,  £6  8s,  or  £8)  a 
month.  Inns  of  this 
kind  now  exist  in  all  the 
government  towns,  some 
of  them  kept  by  Ger- 
mans, and  these  for  the 
most  part  tolerably  good. 
In  places,  however, 
where  they  have  been 
established  and  are  kept 
by  Russians,  they  still 
present  a  mixture  of  the 
caravansary  and  Asiatic 
eating-house.  On  arriv- 
ing and  stopping  before 
one  of  these  houses,  no 
one  comes  to  receive  you 
— the  landlord  you  sel- 
dom get  a  sight  of.  You 
go  into  the  house,  and 
search  for  the  bar,  which 
is  generally  in  the  upper 
story,  and  there  you  find 
a  kind  of  waiter,  whom 
you  ask  for  lodging.  He 
shows  you  the  rooms,  in 
general  badly  furnished 
and  without  beds.instead 
of  which  a  leathern  sofa 
serves  for  a  place  on 
which  you  can  spread 
out  your  own  bed.  The 
traveller  has  always  to  bargain,  and  offer  half  what  is  demanded  ; 
and  when  this  is  concluded,  he  enters  into  possession.  At  the  bar, 
different  kinds  of  drink  (wine,  brandy,  etc.,)  and  cold  meats  are 
sold ;  next  to  this  are  several  rooms,  the  so-called  restaurant,  in 
which  dinner  is  served  a  la  carte.  If  you  ask  what  is  to  be  had, 
cutlets  and  beefsteaks  are  always  named  (since  1815,  these  two 
words  have  penetrated  even  into  the  heart  of  Asia !),  they  arc, 
however,  commonly  of  very  bad  quality,  and  very  ill  cooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ask  for  genuine  Russian  dishes,  the 
s/itchi  (cabbage  soup  with  meat  in  it),  or  the  piroa  (a  kind  ofpie 
with  fish  or  meat),  you  find  these  palatable  and  wholesome.  The 
white  bread  is  bad,  the  black  bread  good.  Good  tea  may  also  be 
procured  everywhere  in  tumblers,  generally  with  a  slice  of  lemon 
in  it,  and  without  milk.  Tho  genuine  pious  Russian  drinks  it 
ordinarily  with  honey,  at  least  on  fast  days,  because  the  sugar  is 
refined  with  ox's  blood.  It  is  only,  I  have  been  told,  when  the 
sugar  has  come  from  one  particular  manufactory,  where  this  pro- 
cess is  not  used,  that  an  orthodox  Russian  will  eat  it  on  fast  days. 
It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see,  in  the  eating  houses,  tho  merchants  sit- 
ting motionless  in  rows  upon  the  benches  ranged  along  tho  walls, 
— genuine  bearded  Russians,  in  blue  kaltans,  never  moving,  except 
to  put  the  glass  of  tea  to  their  mouth,  or  set  it  down.  Thus  they 
sit  in  summer  days  four  to  six  hours  at  a  time,  without  stirring  a 
limb  or  speaking  a  word,  swallowing  glass  after  glass. — Tribune. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

DREAM  LAND. 

BY    SARAH    A.  HOWELL. 

All  night  have  my  dreams  been  with  thee, 

My  own  true-hearted  lovo! 
All  night  have  I  beta  walking 

In  thy  spirit  home  above 

And  even  while  there,  I  remembered 

The-  hour  when  thou  didst  go 
To  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountain, 

Where  eternal  flowers  blow. 

I  went  with  thre  there— but  no  farther 
My  steps  were  permitted  to  rov«, 

And  I  left  thee  with  tears  fast  streaming, 
My  own  true-hearted  love! 

I  know  thou  art  sometimes  thinking 
Of  one  who  now  wanders  here, 

And  if  spirits  could  weep,  0,  beloved  I 
Thou  wouldst  give  me  one  pitying  tear. 

I  inn  thinking  of  that  glad  morning 
When  I  shall  be  coining  to  thee  — 

When  thon  from  thy  radiant  dwelling 
Shalt  shine  in  thy  brightness  fur  mo. 

And  shall  it  bo  soon,  love?    I  weary, 
I  pine  ftn  that  morning  to  coiuo, 

When  I,  with  thy  child,  shall  be  knocking 
At  the  door  of  thy  blessed  home. 

When  thou  shalt  look  out  from  the  lattice, 
And  smile  with  thy  own  calm  smile, 

And  give  mc  thy  own  dear  welcome, 
As  thou  gavest  me  oft  crewhile. 

When  thou  with  two  radiant  angel-*, 
Who  were  ours  awhile  on  earth, 

Shall  meet  me  at  heaven's  portal, 
To  hail  my  spirit's  new  birth. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  LOVE. 

BY   nUUH   H.  OI.IVEIt. 

TiiF.nF.  was  not  the  faintest  breeze  from  sunrise  to  sunset  on 
that  long  and  terribly  hot  July  day.  Scorchingly  the  sun  poured 
down  his  rays  upon  the  glistening  stones,  which  gave  hack  heat 
and  light  again.  Every  particle  of  dust,  every  atom  of  white 
paint,  every  unblinded  window,  caught  the  beams  of  that  great 
unwinking  eye,  and  made  now  points  of  reflection  for  the  blinding 
light. 

By  the  seashore,  the  hot  sands  almost  burned  the  feet  that 
pressed  them.  The  fails  hung  down  idly,  and  the  rowers  lay  list- 
lessly along  their  boats,  unable  to  use  tho  oars,  so  intensely 
scorching  was  the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  their  nigged  frames.  In 
one  of  theso  boats  lay  a  figure  so  perfect  in  its  proportions  that  one 
might  almost  have  thought  it  a  stalne,  while  the  utter  stillness  in 
which  it  lay  would  have  supported  the  idea.  Tho  eyes  wore  closed, 
not  in  sleep,  but  from  exhaustion,  and  the  wet  masses  of  black 
hair  curled  closely  around  a  forehead  whose  white  breadth  con- 
trasted well  with  the  deeply  embrowned  cheek. 

The  boat  was  near  the  shore — so  near  that  the  loud  laugh  of  a 
company  of  bathers,  who  had  assembled  on  the  hot  beach,  was 
distinctly  heard,  and  even  a  few  words  came  over  the  still  waves 
to  tho  ears  of  the  rowers.  The  bathing  party  had  retired  to 
their  little  rude  sheds  to  change  dresses,  and  soon  they  came  out 
in  bathing  costume,  and  ran  over  the  hard,  dry  beach,  which  would 
seem  to  scorch  the  bare  white  feet  that  left  no  print  on  its  burning 
surface.  As  they  rushed  into  the  waves,  tho  sea  received  their 
light  forms  lovingly,  as  it  were,  to  its  cool  embrace  ;  and  those 
who  could  dive,  were  already  where  the  hot  sun  had  no  power  over 
them.  Holding  each  other's  hands,  five  or  six  girls  had  formed  a 
ring,  and  were  dancing  merrily  in  the  water.  Here,  a  frightened 
woman  was  held  up  by  her  scarcely  braver  husband  ;  while  a  black 
nurse  was  dipping  two  or  three  little  children,  who  seemed  fearless 
and  nappy  under  tho  operation. 

"  Wake  up,  wako  up,  Tracy,  and  sec  the  mermaids !"  cried  ono 
of  the  companions  of  the  young  men  in  the  boat.  "  Here  arc 
plenty  of  them  right  upon  us.  Wako  up,  idle  fellow,  and  do 
homage  to  the  sea-goddesses." 

Tracy  languidly  smiled  and  said  : 

"  No,  Bob,  I  would  not  get  up  to  see  Venus  herself  rising  from 
tho  sea.  You  may  lower  me  down  as  low  as  you  please,  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  ask  mo  to  get  up  such  a  day  as  this,  or  wako 
up  either." 

His  companion  turned  impatiently  away  to  watch  the  bathers 
again,  bidding  Tracy  to  lie  there  forever,  if  he  liked,  and  resumed 
his  observation  of  ono  lady  in  particular,  whom  he  had  noticed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sport  for  her  graceful  movements  in  the 
water,  her  courage  in  diving,  and  her  daring  feats  in  swimming. 
He  was  not  near  enough  to  see  her  face,  shaded  by  the  immense 
straw  hat  which  she  wore ;  but  he  saw  that,  unlike  all  the  others, 
she  allowed  her  long  hair  to  float  over  her  shoulders  at  will.  Bob 
could  see  the  wet  tresses  shine  in  the  sun  from  where  he  stood, 
and  he  thought  if  the  face  was  as  beautiful  as  the  hair,  he  should 
like  to  have  one  look  at  it  before  ho  ceased  his  watch  of  tho  merry 
groups  in  the  water. 

"  What  a  fool  you  are,  Tracy,  to  lie  there,  while  the  prettiest 
girl  is  out  here  swimming  towards  you.  By  heavens,  what  a  dip 
that  was  !    And  now  she  is  floating  over  the  water  like  a  swan." 

"  A  goose,  you  mean,  Bob." 


"  Silence,  blasphemer !  Don't  take  such  a  lovely  creature  as 
this  to  crack  your  impious  jokes  upon.  Vent  your  spite,  if  you 
choose,  not  upon  her,  but  upon  those  would-be  fashionables,  who 
were  skimming  round  you  at  the  Pavilion  last  evening,  or  upon 
that  puppy  of  a  brother  of  theirs — Lord  Filz  Pompous,  I  heard 
one  young  lady  call  him  ;  lie  overheard  her,  too,  but  the  silly  fel- 
low thought  she  meant  Ashley,  and  he  bowed  and  simpered  at  her 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  her  wit." 

"  Don't  get  in  a  passion  this  hot  day,"  murmured  Tracy.  '*  It 
is  dangerous,  believe  me.  Let  your  fervid  imagination  cool  itself 
in  the  depths  of  the  coral  caves  beneath  us.  Think  of  tho  cool, 
wet  seaweed  floating  down  there.  Faith,  I  should  like  to  go  down 
there  myself,  if  it  were  not  for  tho  immenso  fatigue  of  the  leap  over 
the  boat." 

Loud  cries  came  over  the  few  waves  that  now  separated  tho 
bathers  from  tho  boat,  for  the  latter  had  lazily  drifted  down  nearer 
the  shore,  and  the  perfect  calmness  of  the  water  had  tempted  the 
former  to  strike  out  further  than  usual. 

"  Kate,  Kate  I"  cried  out  many  voices  at  once — "  sho  is  drown- 
ing. Save  her,  save  her  !   See,  she  sinks  !  Fergus,  do  go  to  Kate  I" 

The  cry  roused  up  even  Tracy  Hetherstone,  and  in  a  moment 
he  leaped  into  the  waves.  Bob  was  already  over,  and  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  was  half  way  to  the  sinking  object  which  caught 
Tracy's  eye.  Cool  and  collected,  Tracy  swam  by  him  ;  and  while 
Boh  was  miking  desperate,  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  reach 
her,  sho  was  already  in  Tracy's  arms,  her  long  tresses  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  and  her  pale  face  turned  upward  to  tho  light. 

The  fair  bathers  had  made  for  the  shore  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  she  was  rescued,  and  now  stood  on  tho  beach  to  receive  her. 
Bob  bent  his  course  thither  also,  supposing  that  Tracy  would 
bring  his  charge  to  her  friends  at  once.  They  were  disappointed, 
however,  for  ho  shaped  his  course  towards  the  boat,  which  was 
much  nearer,  anil  already  Tracy  was  borne  down  with  the  lifeless 
weight  of  the  girl.  He  had  calmly  calculated  what  was  best,  and 
showed  wisdom  by  his  decision. 

He  knew  that  the  boat  contained  several  articles  of  a  restorative 
nature,  as  well  as  a  large  woolen  shawl  of  his  own  ;  and  what  was 
still  better,  two  strong  and  dry  fishermen,  who  would  probably 
know  a  great  deal  more  how  to  bring  a  drowned  person  to  life, 
than  the  wet,  frightened  men  and  women  who  stood  gasping  in 
their  limp  and  dripping  clothes  on  the  beach.  So  he  soon  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  the  lady  into  the  arms  of  Ben — a  stout  fellow 
some  six  feet  high — while  he  was  somewhat  roughly  hauled  into 
the  boat  by  Ben's  brother. 

A  ghastly  pair  they  were ;  for  the  color  had  all  faded  from  Tra- 
cy's cheeks  from  looking  on  the  pale  lily  he  had  carried  in  his 
arms;  and  by  tho  time  the  two  drenched  figures  were  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  he  needed  the  care  of  the  men  as  much  as  the 
other.  A  draught  from  the  brandy  flask  restored  Tracy  enough 
to  sit  up  and  direct  the  men  to  wrap  the  lady  in  his  shawl,  and  to 
force  some  of  the  liquid  into  her  purple  lips. 

Tho  rough  fishermen  held  her  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  a 
baby ;  and  they  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  open  her 
eyes,  and  draw  a  faint  breath.  She  lay  in  the  man's  arms,  en- 
circled by  the  coarse  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  and  scarcely  betrayed  a 
sign  of  wonder  at  her  situation,  even  when  she  recovered  and 
looked  around  her.  She  gave  almost  a  comic  glance  at  the  figure 
of  Tracy,  as  he  lay  drying  himself  in  the  hot  sun,  and  seemed  to 
take  in  the  meaning  of  the  whole  scene  at  once. 

"I  remember  now,"  she  said,  giving  him  a  smile  that  well  re- 
warded his  exertions  in  her  behalf.  "  1  have  been  drowned,  and 
you  fished  me  up.  I  don't  know  ns  it  was  worth  the  trouble,  after 
all." 

Tracy  murmured  some  indistinct  words,  which  scarcely  reached 
the  lady's  ear.  He  was  amazed  at  her  rapid  restoration,  forgetting 
that  the  dwellers  by  the  seashore  take  little  note  of  anything  short 
of  absolute  drowning.  Her  perfect  ease  of  manner  soon  wrought 
its  work  upon  Tracy,  and  he  recovered  his  spirits  and  assurance 
wonderfully  before  the  boat  landed.  A  carriage  was  waiting  to 
convey  the  lady  to  her  home,  into  which  she  insisted  upon  his  also 
entering  ;  but  as  they  were  so  near  tho  Pavilion,  he  preferred  to 
walk  across  the  beach  to  the  back  entrance. 

"  May  I  wait  on  you  this  evening  V  lie  said,  ns  he  parted  from 
her,  after  Wrapping  her  closely  in  the  shawl. 

"  Certainly.  My  father  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at  57  Marion 
Street,  and  thank  you  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me.™ 

Another  smile  brought  the  eloquent  Uood  to  Tracy's  cheek,  as 
he  bowed  low  to  her  when  the  carriage  drove  oft".  The  group  of 
ladies  had  gathered  round  to  see  that  Kate  was  well  cared  for.  In 
the  first  moment  of  seeing  Tracy  gain  the  boat,  they  had  hurried 
back  to  their  bathing-rooms,  and  prepared  to  welcome  her  when 
she  landed. 

At  the  Pavilion  stairs  he  encountered  Bob  coming  down  just 
dressed,  llo  accompanied  him  back  to  his  chamber,  rang  for  a 
warm  bath  for  Tracy,  and  performed  several  acts  of  attention  and 
kindness ;  yet  Tracy  could  sec  that  Bob  was  mortified  and  irri- 
tated. Ho  soothed  him  by  earnestly  entreating  him  to  call  with 
him  in  the  evening  to  sec  Miss — "Bless  mc,"  said  Tracy,  "what 
is  her  name  ?    I  declare  I  don't  know  who  to  inquire  for." 

"  The  girls  called  her  Kate,"  said  Bob,  "  and  that  is  the  name. 
You  will  have  to  ask  for  her  in  that  way,  Tracy.  Imagine  us 
stepping  up  to  No.  57,  and  asking  if  Kate  is  at  home !" 

Tracy  did  not  quite  relish  Bob's  rallying,  especially  as  lie  did 
not  believe  that  they  should  find  a  name  on  the  door,  few  houses 
in  that  vicinity  bearing  the  owner's  name. 

The  hot  afternoon  dragged  wearily  on  to  the  two  young  men. 
Tracy  idled  with  a  book  on  tho  bed,  and  Bob  consumed  a  great 
many  cigars.  At  last  the  early  tea  hour  came,  and  they  prcpnred 
for  the  call.  No.  57  Marion  Street  was  a  tall,  brick  house  of 
handsome  appearance,  shaded  on  the  front  by  four  large  chestnuts. 


A  large  yard  at  the  side  was  filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  while  a 
garden  beyond  showed  a  fine  collection  of  rare  fruit  trees  and 
splendid  grape  vines.  Tracy  was  relieved  when  he  saw  a  silver 
plate  on  the  door,  on  which  was  engraved  "  Arthur  Blanchard." 
He  rang,  and  a  gentleman  came  to  the  door,  who  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Blanchard  himself,  lie  waited  on  the  young  men  into  a  hand- 
some parlor,  where  sat  two  ladies.  Ono  was  an  elegant  woman, 
who  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Blanchard.  The  other,  in  a  ploin 
white  dress,  was  Kate.  Half  an  hour's  chatting  made  the  parties 
quite  intimate,  and  the  incident  of  tho  morning  was  food  for  con- 
versation.   Mr.  Blanchard  was  warm  in  his  thanks. 

"I  must  transfer  at  least  half  of  them  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Heth- 
erstone," said  Tracy.  "  lie  was  even  more  prompt  than  myself, 
but  from  some  cause,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  ho  mado  less 
headway  than  myself." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cleveland,"  said  Bob  Iletherstono.  "  But 
really,  you  must  allow  mc  to  renounce  all  share  in  the  exploit. 
Miss  Blanchard  must  tuke  the  will  for  the  deed  this  time  ;  although 
I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  been  tho  favored  ono  who 
saved  her." 

Tracy  then  amused  them  with  tho  morning  sail  and  Bob's  anxi- 
ety that  ho  should  see  the  ladies.  A  pleasant  evening  was  quickly 
passed  away,  and  they  parted,  mutually  pleased  with  tho  new 
acquaintances  which  each  had  formed. 

Had  Kate  Blanchard  known  how  her  image  mingled  with  the 
sight  of  the  waves  in  tho  dreams  of  Tracy  Cleveland  that  night, 
she  might  have  felt  somewhat  flattered  ;  and  perhaps  to  her  most 
intimate  friend  she  would  not  have  owned  all  she  thought  of  the 
brave,  sailor-like  young  man  who  saved  her  life.  Boh  had  no 
chance  at  all  with  Kate.  She  only  thought  of  him  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  treated  him  very  civilly  on  that  account. 

Week  after  week  passed  away  at  the  Pavilion.  Cool,  bracing 
mornings  and  evenings,  that  almost  required  a  fire  in  the  rooms, 
succeeded'to  the  sultry  days  of  August,  and  the  last  loiterer  at  tho 
watering-place  had  packed  up  and  departed  ;  all  but  the  two 
young  men.  They  still  lingered,  each  day  finding  some  excuso 
for  staying  on.  Each  one  concealed,  or  attempted  to  conceal,  the 
true  reason  from  the  Other ;  hut  each  knew  tho  other's  meaning, 
and  tried  to  feel  or  appear  indifferent.  A  morning's  shooting  on 
the  beach,  a  drive  through  the  woods — anything  that  would  em- 
ploy the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  reason  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  remain ;  but  tho  latter  part  was  invariably  spent  at  Mr. 
Blanc-hard's. 

Mr.  Blanchard  did  his  part,  too,  in  amusing  and  interesting 
them.  His  carriage,  his  guns,  his  dog,  were  all  at  their  disposal  ; 
and  from  Kate  and  her  mother  their  reception  was  always  kind. 
If  Kate's  check  flushed  brighter  when  Tracy  pressed  her  hand, 
when  parting  for  the  night — and  if  she  only  smiled  and  did  not 
color  when  parting  from  Mr.  Hetherstone,  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
either.  Her  heart  was  reflected  in  her  pure,  pale  face — that  face 
whic  h  had  over  mirrored  her  thoughts,  as  the  lake  mirrors  the  sky. 

"  Wc  will  go  to  the  woods  to-morrow  and  spend  the  whole  day," 
said  Mr.  Blanchard,  one  fine  evening.  "  Kate  must  pack  our  bas- 
kets, and  we  will  drive  out  early,  so  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  tho 
day,  and  return  by  moonlight." 

Tho  plan  was  pronounced  charming,  and  they  separated  for  the 
night. 

Morning  came,  and  the  party  breakfasted  together  nt  five 
o'clock,  and  at  six  they  were  riding  through  the  woods.  There 
were  cool  mornings  and  evenings  then,  but  the  middle  of  tho  day 
was  warm  and  bright,  almost  hot.  They  sat  down  to  dinner  nt 
twelve,  Kate  having  produced  from  the  baskets  an  abundance  of 
nice  cookery,  most  of  which  had  been  done  by  Iter  own  hands. 
Meats  and  pastry,  fruits  and  ale,  never  tasted  so  deliriously  as 
under  the  shade  of  those  magnificent  oaks,  where  the  birds  were 
pouring  wild  music  over  their  heads,  and  tiny  squirrels  were  flying 
up  and  down  j he  trunks  of  the  old  trees. 

Mrs.  Blanchard  sat  on  a  turf  scat,  which  Tracy  had  made  for 
her,  and  she  looked  like  a  queen.  Her  husband  reclined  near  her 
on  n  low  rock,  while  Kate  and  the  others  were  on  the  grass  at 
their  feet.  A  portable  scat  from  the  carriage  served  ns  a  tabic, 
when  covered  with  a  snowy  cloth  and  tastefully  arranged.  As 
twilight  approached,  they  prepared  to  leave  this  scene  of  enchant- 
ing beauty,  each  wishing  that  they  could  always  enjoy  this  wild 
kind  of  gipsey  life.  Tho  mellow  autumn  moon  was  shining 
brightly  over  the  sea  as  they  returned.  They  lingered  awhile  at 
the  point  where  the  waves  were  showing  whitest  and  highest,  un- 
der her  light,  and  talked  over  another  excursion  for  the  morrow. 

Tracy  Cleveland !  —this  day  had  done  its  work  for  him.  By 
the  light  of  that  sweet  moon  shining  down  through  the  dancing 
leaves  of  the  chestnut  trees,  and  making  beautiful  tracery  on 
Kate's  white  dress,  he  told  her  his  heart  history. 

It  was  a  long  story,  but  she  heard  him  patiently  to  the  end. 
He  told  her  of  a  boyish  love  which  ho  once  had  for  Margaret  All- 
ston — a  beautiful  girl  as  ftr  as  regarded  mere  personal  attractions, 
but  proud,  haughty  and  capric  ious.  Older  than  himself,  and  far 
more  skilled  in  artifice,  she  had  almost  compelled  him  to  love  her ; 
for  her  strong  will  subdued  all  things  around  her.  He  described 
to  her  how  that,  having  borne  her  yoke  for  years,  he  had  suffered 
martyrdom  in  attempting  to  free  himself  from  her ;  that  when  she 
found  herself  scorned,  as  she  said,  although  ho  was  so  pnticnt  and 
gentle  when  he  broke  from  her,  sho  had  vowed,  if  he  should  ever 
choose  a  wife,  she  would  persecute  her  to  the  death — and  that  for 
him  she  would  reserve  her  sharpest,  most  exquisite  cruelties, 
striking  them  deepest  where  and  when  he  least  might  expect  them. 

Tracy  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  he  got  over  this  point 
of  his  history.  Then  he  told  her  how  dearly  he  had  loved  her 
while  she  lay  in  his  arms  on  that  day  when  he  had  saved  her ;  and 
how  every  day  since  had  but  found  his  love  deeper  and  holier. 
He  touched  upon  his  poverty — upon  the  almost  utter  ruin  which 
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had  befallen  him  in  his  business  life  only  a  year  before,  and  from 
which  it  might  take  him  years  to  recover;  and  wound  up  by  ask- 
ing her  if,  under  all  these  circumstances,  she  could  give  him  a 
hope  that,  when  brighter  days  should  come  to  him,  and  he  could 
feci  himself  justified  in  asking  her  hand,  her  heart  could  truly 
respond  to  that  asking? 

If  Tracy  felt  a  pang  when  the  blessed  answer  camo,  soft  and 
murmuring,  from  her  lips,  it  was  for  his  friend  Iletherstono.  Ho 
knew  how  that  strong,  bravo  heart  had  been  trying  to  be  magnani- 
mous— trying  to  give  up  the  hope  of  Kate  Blanehard's  love  for 
the  sake  of  Tracy's  happiness  ;  and  judging  from  his  own  feelings 
what  Hethorstonc'a  might  be,  he  almost  wept  over  poor  Robort's 
inevitable  disappointment. 

But  Tracy  had  plunged  into  the  subject,  and  he  resolved  to  see 
it  out.  So  he  walked  into  the  house,  laid  the  case  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blanchard,  and  received  their  consent,  and  then  went  homo 
to  tell  Bob  Iletherstono  that  ho  had  laid  the  axo  at  the  root  of  his 
life's  happiness.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  him,  and  Tracy 
shrunk  painfully  from  it;  for  he  had  heard  Kate's  name  spoken  in 
Iletherstonc's  dreams  night  after  night,  and  he  knew  that  his  heart, 
though  strong  and  sturdy,  might  break  in  the  bending. 

Bob  heard  him  through  as  ho  told  him,  sitting  by  the  window, 
at  the  Pavilion,  that  night,  witli  no  light  but  the  stars,  for  tho 
moon  had  gone  down  before  ho  left  Mr.  Blanehard's  house.  Ho 
could  not  have  told  him  all  had  tho  light  been  less  dim,  for  ho 
could  not  havo  borne  to  sco  the  tears  which  he  felt  were  dropping 
from  eyes  that  had  looked  and  worshipped  even  as  his  had  done. 
Ilethorstonc  wrung  his  hand,  and  said  not  a  word.  An  hour  after 
he  was  walking  on  the  sands,  trying  to  cool  his  fevered  cheek  and 
brow  with  tho  night  breeze.  Tracy  watched  his  figure  as  it  passed 
and  repassed,  until  he  saw  him  approach  the  house,  and  then  he 
threw  himself  on  tho  bed  and  feigned  to  sleep. 

Tracy  knew  that  the  best  remedy  for  his  friend  would  be  ab- 
sence Ho  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  go  away  together 
on  tho  second  day  after  that  which  had  decided  the  fate  of  all 
three.  Hethcrstonc  was  glad,  too,  to  go — for  he  could  not  now 
bear  to  visit  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  look 
strange  to  desert  the  house.  He  got  through  the  leave-taking  with 
a  poor  grace,  but  Kato's  heart  was  occupied  with  ono  lover,  and 
she  did  not  heed  the  other ;  and  then  pride  camo  to  his  aid,  and  ho 
parted  from  her  at  last  with  a  cheerful  good  night. 

"  Go  home  with  me,  Bob,"  said  Tracy,  as  they  started  the  next 
morning.  "  My  family  will  make-  you  most  especially  welcome  as 
my  friend,  and  you  will  find  some  prime  shooting  round  our  part 
of  the  country.    You  will  como  1" 

Independent  of  any  business  or  profession,  Robert  Hethcrstone 
sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  his  time.  He  had  formed 
no  plan  for  tho  remainder  of  the  autumn,  and  he  assented  with  a 
half  sad  and  half  bitter  feeling  at  his  heart,  but  a  most  heroic  de- 
termination not  to  give  way  to  it. 

"  I  shall  bo  delighted  to  make  acquaintance  with  your  people," 
ho  said,  and  added  inwardly,  "  I  might  as  well  bo  thcro  as  any- 
where.   All  places  will  be  henceforth  alike  to  me." 

In  tho  twilight  of  a  cool  September  day,  the  stage  which  had 
brought  them  the  last  fifteen  miles,  stopped  at  a  low  gateway.  A 
boy  camo  out  to  open  the  passago  for  the  stage,  and  it  bowled 
lightly  over  the  smooth,  broad  gravel  which  formed  the  avenue  to 
tho  house.  The  front  door  was  open,  but  the  brilliant  light  of  a 
wood  fire  greeted  their  eyes  through  tho  long  windows,  as  they  ap- 
proached a  low,  rambling  sort  of  house,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
terrace,  and  shaded  by  mighty  elms,  whose  branches  reached  the 
stone  fenco  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  road,  as  they  bent  over  to 
mingle  with  the  lowlier  foliage  of  the  fragrant  elder.  As  they  came 
nearer,  they  heard  a  sweet  voice  singing  the  evening  song  to  the 
virgin.  Tho  music  came  with  a  soft  and  soothing  power  on  Hcth- 
crstono's  oar,  and  Tracy,  replying  to  his  look,  told  him  that  the 
voice  was  his  sister's. 

How  Bob  envied  the  endearments  that  were  lavished  on  the  son 
and  brother  that  night !  How  fresh  and  pleasant  seemed  the 
large,  airy  chamber !  How  fragrant  the  pure,  white  linen,  scented 
with  rose-leaves  ! — and  how  refreshing  tho  warm  bath  prepared  in 
the  room  whoro  they  were  to  sleep.  Hethcrstone  thought  it  a 
perfect  palace — this  clean,  cheery  looking  old  house.  He  told 
Tracy  so  when  they  had  retired  for  the  night,  after  a  cup  of  strong 
tea  from  the  hands  of  Tracy's  mother,  who  looked  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  goodness  and  benevolence.  Sister  Anne  had  not 
made  her  appearance,  but  greeted  her  brother  elsewhere. 

What  a  sight  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  friends  the  next 
morning!  The  trees  had  been  lightly  touched  by  the  frost,  and 
had  nssumcd  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  tints.  For  more 
than  a  mile  from  Mr.  Cleveland's  house,  there  was  a  perfect 
avenue  of  splendid  rock  maples,  and  these  had  changed  in  one 
night.  And  as  the  sun  roso  and  gilded  their  highest  branches, 
they  seemed  transmuted  to  the  golden  trees  of  fairy  land.  Heth- 
crstone met  the  family  at  breakfast.  Ho  did  not  wonder  now  at 
Tracy's  pride  in  his  home  and  relatives.  Everything  was  in  such 
perfect  keeping',  that  he  could  not  detect  a  single  discrepancy.  No 
upstart  modern  invention  stood  side  by  side  with  the  noble  old 
fashions  of  bygone  years ;  and  the  people  themselves  were  not  old 
people  vamped  up  to  look  like  new,  but  had  about  them  a  hcalti.y 
identity  as  to  ago  and  condition,  that  any  innovation  would  have 
made  ridiculous. 

Thus  Tracy's  father  did  not  conceal  the  noble  bald  head,  but 
showed  at  once  tho  graceful  decay  of  his  youth  ;  and  his  mother 
wore  her  soft  gray  curls  without  an  attempt  at  concealing  them  by 
cap  or  band.  All  the  furniture  was  waxed  as  in  olden  time.  The 
pleasant  wood  fire  blazed  from  between  the  polished  andirons,  and 
the  light  was  reflected  back  from  the  tall,  old-fashioned  silver  tea- 
set  and  candlesticks  on  the  table. 


On  the  faces  of  both  Tracy's  parents  there  was  a  sweet  and  dig- 
nified serenity,  so  different  from  the  anxious  and  toilworn  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  which  Iletherstono  had  met  with  in  his  city  life, 
that  he  could  but  wonder  and  admire.  At  the  samo  time  he  found 
that  in  everything  intellectual,  or  of  a  literary  nature,  they  were 
perfectly  at  home.  Not  a  phase  or  change  had  escaped  their 
observation. 

While  engaged  In  earnest  conversation,  Tracy's  sister  entered 
tho  room.  She  was  less  handsome  than  her  brother,  and  appa- 
rently a  little  older.  She  looked  the  very  image  of  health  and 
happiness.  Hctherstone  thought  her  plain  at  first ;  but  when  ho 
saw  her  blue  eyes  lighting  up  with  the  pleasuro  of  seeing  her 
brother  at  home  once  more,  and  hoard  her  sensible  remarks,  be- 
traying her  acquaintance  with  books  at  least,  if  not  with  society, 
ho  almost  envied  Tracy  his  sister. 

Hethcrstone  was  an  only  child.  An  orphan  from  his  birth,  ho 
had  drifted  through  life  without  a  home,  which  even  his  ample  for- 
tune could  not  purchase  when  relations  and  connexions  were  want- 
ing. No  mother's  knee  had  been  the  altar  of  his  childish  prayers. 
No  sister's  influence  had  been  brought  to  hear  upon  his  heart  and 
mind.  He  had  loved  no  one  except  Tracy  Cleveland,  until  ho 
saw  Kate ;  and  he  did  not  even  know,  until  his  emotions  were  mir- 
rored in  Tracy's,  that  he  loved  her.  He  only  now  knew  that  sho 
was  to  him  a  dream.  Sho  had  troubled  tho  current  of  his  life  and 
passed  away. 

But  he  felt  that  had  he  a  sister  like  tho  pure,  sweet-looking 
Anne  Cleveland,  he  could  go  to  her  with  that  dream,  and  she 
would  tell  him  how  to  bear  tho  disappointment  which  was  weigh- 
ing down  his  spirits.  Not  that  he  was  angry  with  Tracy  cither. 
How  could  Tracy  help  loving  her,  too  ?  And  if  sho  had  eyes  or 
heart,  how  could  sho  but  love  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty,  and 
tho  height  of  manly  goodness,  which  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
wore  the  attributes  of  his  friend? 

So  Hethcrstone  reasoned.  And  each  day  that  he  staid,  his  love 
for  Kate  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  dreamy  and  shadowy,  till 
he  could  bear  to  sec  her  name  traced  by  Cleveland's  hand  on  tho 
letters  which  he  constantly  sent  her  every  day; — could  bear  to 
hear  Tracy  speak  of  her  to  his  mother  in  terms  of  most  lovcrliko 
admiration,  and  even  to  join  in  her  praises  himself. 

But  a  shrewd  observer,  who  knew  tho  history  of  the  past  six 
weeks,  might  havo  smiled  significantly  at  the  fact  that  after  one 
of  Tracy's  bursts  of  enthusiasm  about  Kate,  Hctherstone  would 
invariably  ask  Anne  Cleveland  to  walk  out  with  him;  and  some- 
how those  walks  increased  in  length  and  frequency,  until  Tracy 
suddenly  waked  up  to  the  suspicion  that  his  sister  had  a  heart  as 
well  as  himself,  and  that  Bob  was  fairly  laying  siege  to  it.  lie 
spoke  to  Anne,  and  she,  too  truthful  to  deny  the  impression  which 
Iletherstono  had  made,  acknowledged  the  whole.  She  loved  him 
with  tho  pure,  fond,  womanly  love  of  her  good  and  true  heart,  and 
sho  was  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 

Long  before  Tracy  could  retrieve  his  affairs  sufficiently  to  allow 
him  to  think  of  marriage,  he  saw  his  friond  and  his  sister  settled 
in  a  happy  and  beautiful  home.  Nor  was  Hctherstone  unmindful 
that  ho  now  had  a  brother's  right  to  help  him  out  of  his  many 
difficulties,  and  enable  him  to  bring  his  affairs  to  such  a  state  as 
would  justify  him  in  preparing  a  similar  home  for  Kate. 

The  anniversary  of  that  memorable  fifth  of  July  had  twice 
passed  by,  and  was  approaching  the  third.  The  friends  had  all 
gone  down  to  tho  seashore  to  pass  the  hot  weeks  of  summer  at  tho 
Pavilion.  As  they  sat  together  on  the  rocks  one  delightful  even- 
ing, Tracy  looked  roguishly  at  Hethcrstone,  and  then  up  at  tho 
windows  of  the  Pavilion,  now  glittering  in  the  sweet  moonlight. 
Hethcrstone  saw  the  look,  and  understood  its  full  meaning.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  agony  of  his  first  experience  in  love ;  but  he 
turned  to  the  beloved  wife,  who  had  so  fully  repaid  him  for  that 
experience,  and  felt  that  she  alone  was  the  star  which  could  ever 
have  guided  his  path  through  life — tho  only  spirit  which  could 
minglo  with  his  in  heaven. 
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tire sheot,  which  is  of  the  mammoth  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  con- 
tributors are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming,  in  all  its  departments, 

AN    ORIGINAL  PAPER, 

embracing  among  its  regular  contributors  over  forty  well-known 
and  popular  names. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  and  contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  largo 
weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal  quarto  pages,  and  is  filled  to  tho 
brim  each  week  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just 
such  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  placo  in  the  hands  of 
a/tamily  circle. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Few  papers  can  compete  with  u  The  Flag  of  our  Union*'  os  it  regards  its 
originality,  numbering,  as  it  docs,  among  its  contributor*  a  large  lift  of  the 
best  names,  while  its  matter  is  always  chaste  and  entertaining.—  Daily  iier, 
Boston. 

Carefully  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  filled  with  original  matter  from 
beginning  to  end,  u  The  Blag  of  our  Union"  merits  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity which  it  has  enjoyed  for  ten  consecutive  years. — Ladies'  Repository, 

Tho  best  of  the  IJoston  weeklies. — Arkansas  Herald* 

Go  whero  you  will,  from  Maine  to  California,  you  are  sure  to  Fee  "  The  Flag 
of  our  Union  "  in  i. early  every  family  circle.  Mr.  Ballou  evinces  great  taste 
and  liberality  in  tho  publication  of  this  charming  weekly.— Burlington  (  Vt.) 
Sentinel. 

Parents  need  not  fear  to  place  this  eharniirg  weekly  journal  in  the  hands  of 
their  children.  It  eschews  nil  vulgarisms,  and  its  tone  is  moral  and  refined. 
As  long  as  bright  eyes  love  to  read  delightful  stories,  it  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  extraordinary  circulation  which  it  has  attained  to. —  Tribune. 

Justly  unrivalled  in  circulation,  "The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  preeents  it*  Im- 
mense list  of  subscribers  with  choice  original  matter,  which  they  can  obtain 
nowhere  else.  The  best  writers  are  engaged  upon  the  paper.—  Daily  (1'lula.) 
Ledger. 

A  Boston  weekly  journal,  long  and  well  established,  beautifully  printed  on 
very  fine  paper,  and  tilled  with  choice  rending  for  the  fireside.  \\  ithout  com- 
ing in  the  severe  garb  of  a  teacher,  it  inculcates  a  large  amount  of  information, 
and  cultivates  in  the  young  a  love  for  reading.—  National  intelligencer. 

"The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  is  a  choice  paper,  and  merits  all  the  mam  a  1 

things  said  about  it.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  numbers  among  its  contribu- 
tors many  of  our  best  writers,  both  m*le  and  female.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  »o 
handsomely  printed  a  paper— clear,  bright,  and  fresh  in  every  line. — New  Or- 
leans Delta. 

There  are  few  miscellaneous  papers  so  widely  known,  or  so  deserving  of  tho 
popularity  they  enjoy,  as  "The  Flag  of  our  Union."'  Befined.  entertaining, 
beautifully  printed,  and  choice  iu  all  respects,  it  is  a  companion  for  the  homo 
circle. —  Kirhmond  Whig. 

Mr.  Rallou  furnishes  his  elegant  illustrated  weekly,  11  Hal  Ion's  Pictorial, *' 
and  "The  Fjng  of  our  Union,"'  together,  for  ?4  a  )ear.  These  two  papers  u  ill 
render  any  domestic  fireside  cheerful  all  winter  long. —  Ohio  Scntxiul. 

No  paper  upon  our  exchange  list  is  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  our  family  as 
"  The  Flag  of  our  Union."  It  should  be  a  weekly  visitor  to  every  American 
fireside;  for  it  is  eminently  a  delightful  family  paper,  combining  an  unusual 
amount  of  pleasant  original  miscellany,  with  ail  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  cur- 
rent events  of  tho  day. — Lone  Star.  Tern*. 

"  The  Flag  of  our  Union."  in  its  wide  spread  circulation,  penetrates  the  log 
cabin  of  the  far  West,  and  the  stately  mansion*  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  It  is 
the  pioneer  of  the  miscellaneous  weeklies;  and  ten  j cars  of  successful  enter- 
prise has  only  served  to  hnprovo  and  perfect  it,  until  there  is  nothing  loft  to 
desire.—  Lynn  Day  State 

The  pioneer  among  tho  miscellaneous  weekly  press,  "The  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion" has  proved  the  most  popular  and  successful.  After  ten  jcars  of  profit- 
able existence,  it  is  now  more  pleasing  and  attractive  thau  ever.—  (putney 
(AfaM.)  Patriot. 

A  ehanning  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  circle  is  11  The  Flag  of  our  Union  H — 
chaste,  moral,  and  very  instructing  in  each  issue,  and  edited,  not  by  a  pair  of 
scissors,  but  by  an  experienced  ai.d  careful  hand.—  Charleston  [S,  C.)  Mercury. 

Catering  for  no  clique  or  sect,  it  is  a  universal  favorite.  —  Alabama  Planter. 

Mr.  Ballou.  the  editor,  has  many  years  of  editorial  experience,  and  under- 
stands just  how  to  make  a  paper  that  will  please  everybody.  Hence  the  rast 
circulation  and  popularity  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "—  Barnstable  Patriot. 


TE&US :— INVARIABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year   $2  00 

4  subfcribcra,  "      "    *  "0 

10          "          "      "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  tar/re  subscribers  nt  the  last  rate,  shall 
receive  the  thittrcnt/i  copy  gratis. 

Ono  copy  of  Tin-;  FLAG  of  our  Union,  nnd  one  copy  of  Bal- 
lou'.* PlCTOBIAXij  when  taken  together,  $4  per  annum. 

UJT"  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  PuUiaher  and  Piopridor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


WYZEMAN  MARSHALL,  ESQ. 

AMERICAN  TRAGEDIAN. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Wyzeman  Marshall, 
one  of  our  most  eminent  and  popular  American  actors, 
was  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Barry,  after  a  fine  photograph 
by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbee  &  Case,  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  recently  closed  a  successful  engagement  at 
Willard's  National,  in  this  city ;  and  the  fresh  memories 
he  has  left  render  the  publication  of  this  authentic  like- 
ness timely  and  acceptable.  The  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  born  in  Hudson,  New  Hampshire,  September  26, 
1816,  but  was  brought  to  this  city  by  his  parents  when 
an  infant,  and  grew  up  in  our  midst.  It  was  at  our 
schools  he  received  some  preliminary  training,  but  his 
education  was  completed  and  accomplished  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  Good  books,  and  a  determination  to 
inform  himself  thoroughly  in  all  the  branches  of  an 
English  education,  "supplied  the  want  of  school  and 
college."  It  was  in  February,  1836,  that,  after  pursuing 
a  variety  of  occupations,  his  theatrical  proclivities  in- 
duced him  to  appear  on  the  boards  of  the  Lion  Theatre, 
then  under  the  management  of  the  late  Wm.  Barrymore, 
Esq.,  in  the  inconsiderable  character  of  Vibulanus,  in 
Sheridan  Knowles's  tragedy,  "  Virginius."  During  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  Mr.  Marshall  was  attached  to 
the  company,  playing  small  business,  but  studying  his 
profession  diligently,  and  looking  forward  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising.  During  the  ensuing  summer,  as  a 
member  of  a  company  which  performed  at  Providence 
and  Newport,  he  appeared  in  such  characters  as  Pizarro, 
Angerstroff,  Buckingham,  etc.  In  the  theatrical  season 
of  1836-7,  he  played  at  the  National,  appearing  in  a  va- 
riety of  parts.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1838,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  benefit,  and  acted  Pizarro  (Mrs.  Pelby, 
Elvira ;  Mrs.  Anderson,  Cora)  and  Lubin,  in  the  ballet 
of  "L'Amour."  In  the  summer  of  1838,  a  part  of  the 
corps  went  to  Waltham,  Mass.  Mr.  Marshall  re-engaged 
at  the  National  for  the  season  of  1838-9,  receiving  two 
benefits,  on  the  second  of  which  (June  29,  1839)  he 
played  "  Damon."  He  wished  to  introduce  Miss  Eaton 
to  a  Boston  audience  as  Calanthe.  Pelby  objected, 
thought  she  had  no  talent,  etc.,  and  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  an  appearance  could  be  secured  for  her. 
The  manager  opened  his  eyes  afterwards,  when,  as  Mrs. 
Woodward,  this  lady  became  one  of  Boston's  favorites, 
a  popularity  which  California  at  present  unequivocally 
endorses.  On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr.  Otis  Marshall,  brother 
of  our  subject,  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  as  Diony- 
sius ;  J.  Hudson  Kirby  was  the  Pythias,  and  Leman  the  Philistius. 
Mr.  Marshall  organized  during  the  summer  a  small  olio  company, 
with  which  he  did  a  good  business  in  the  country,  and  returned  to 
the  National.  February  21,  1840,  he  played  "  Virginius  "  for  his 
benefit,  with  Henry  Wallack  as  Dentatus  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  opened  Boylston  Hall,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Vaude- 
ville Saloon,"  where  he  had  a  successful  campaign  of  two  months. 
He  went  back  in  the  fall  to  the  old  homestead,  the  National,  where 
the  parts  assigned  him  gradually  increased  in  importance.  He 
introduced  James  H.  Stark,  the  well-known  actor,  to  the  stage, 
June  17, 1841,  as  Walter  Barnard,  in  the  "  Wreck  Ashore."  That 
summer,  Mr.  Marshall  again  provincialized  with  a  small  troupe, 
and  returned,  to  be  promoted  to  a  very  singular  combination  of 
lines  of  business — first  heavy  business  and  ballet  master !  During 
the  run  of  "London  Assurance,"  Mr.  Marshall  went  to  Provi- 
dence for  a  short  time,  and  in  1842,  he  ceased  his  connection  with 
the  National.  He  took  the  Amphitheatre,  corner  of  Haverhill 
and  Traverse  Streets,  and  opened  it  June  27,  1842,  as  the  Eagle 


WYZEMAN  MARSHALL,  TRAGEDIAN. 

Theatre.  Here  Mr.  Marshall  had  a  fine  company,  and  the  casts 
of  some  pieces  were  admirable.  We  will  instance  one  of  "  Ham- 
let," during  a  star  engagement  of  the  lamented  Booth.  Hamlet, 
Booth ;  Ghost,  Marshall ;  Gravedigger,  W.  H.  Smith ;  Laertes, 
McCntcheon;  King,  Booth,  Jr.;  Queen,  Mrs.  H.  Lewis;  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Booth,  Jr.  This  theatre  Mr.  Marshall  carried  on  till  the 
spring  of  1843,  in  connection  with  the  Providence  Theatre.  He 
brought  Pelby  down  in  his  prices  at  the  National,  and  Mr.  Pelby 
cut  away  the  roof  of  the  Eagle  one  fine  evening.  Mr.  Marshall's 
business  had  been  bad  just  before,  and  this  untoward  circumstance 
not  only  put  a  stop  to  his  managerial  operations,  but  left  him 
without  a  dollar.  Mr.  Marshall  went  to  New  York,  and  played  a 
short  engagement  at  the  Chatham,  then  managed  by  C.  R.  Thome, 
and  returned  to  Boston,  but  did  not  act  till  the  fall  of  1844,  when 
he  supported  Macready  at  the  time  when  the  Melodeon  was  fitted 
up  for  his  performances.  Mr.  Marshall  then  went  down  East,  and 
starred  it.  In  May,  1845,  Mr.  Marshall  accepted  an  engagement 
at  the  Chatham  Theatre,  New  York,  under  the  management  of 
DcBar,  and  became  a  great  favorite.  In  the  spring  of  1846,  he 
again  visited  the  East,  but  returned  to  the  Chatham  Theatre  in  the 


succeeding  autumn.  After  a  brief  engagement  at 
Welch's  National  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  closed  his  engagement  at  the  Chatham, 
June  17,  1847.  This  was  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived a  liberal  offer  from  Mr.  Hamblin,  manager  of 
the  Bowery  Theatre.  He  opened  as  Virginius  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Crampton's  Virginia  to  a  tremendous  house, 
and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  During  the 
vacation  he  played  at  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Albany,  re- 
turning to  the  Bowery  at  the  opening  of  the  next  season. 
Here  he  played,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  many  lead- 
ing parts  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  audience.  In 
1848,  he  appeared  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  Federal  Street, 
with  complete  success.  The  Evening  Gazette  says : — 
"  There  the  improvement  and  refinement  of  style  brought 
about  during  his  absence  from  Boston  by  intense  study 
and  close  application  to  his  profession,  were  most  favor- 
ably noted.  Eschewing  the  traditions  of  melodrama, 
his  Shakspearian  delineations  won  praise  from  the  criti- 
cal. They  proved  what  could  be  done  by  a  self-educated 
man,  all  whose  energies,  whose  sole  ambition,  were  cen- 
tred in  his  profession."  At  the  close  of  his  stay  here, 
Mr.  Marshall  starred  in  the  provinces,  played  a  few 
nights  at  the  Beach  Street  Museum,  and  then  went  to 
the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  opening  as  Mac- 
beth. His  engagement  was  so  successful  that  Burton 
engaged  him  as  acting  and  stage  manager.  Here  hia 
Matthew  Elmore  (Margaret,  Julia  Dean ;  Herminie,  Mrs. 
C.  Howard)  and  his  Master  Walter  (Julia,  Mrs.  Farren ; 
Helen,  Mrs.  Booth,  Jr.)  were  highly  praised.  Thence 
Mr.  Marshall  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  played  a  star 
engagement,  followed  by  one  with  Forbes  at  Providence, 
and  then  returned  to  his  managerial  position,  where  be 
remained  till  the  opening  of  1850,  when  an  engagement 
at  the  Baltimore  Museum,  where  he  played  Tell,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Hungarian  refugees,  who  visited  this  the- 
atre, was  followed  t>y  one  at  Washington,  which  was 
extraordinarily  successful.  After  fulfilling  engagements 
at  Baltimore,  Albany  and  New  York,  he  became  mana- 
ger of  the  Portland  Theatre  for  a  short  season,  thence 
he  went  South,  and,  in  1851-2,  managed  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  in  this  city,  where  he  first  introduced  to  a 
Boston  public,  Madame  Anna  Thillon,  Laura  Addison, 
Mrs.  Warner  and  Lola  Montes.  His  subsequent  career 
is  well  known ;  he  has  played  various  star  engagements, 
and  everywhere  with  success.  He  has  also  been  success- 
ful as  a  Shakspearian  reader.  Mr.  Marshall  is  mnch  es- 
teemed in  private  life.  He  is  a  good  husband  and  father,  a  warm 
friend  and  an  exemplary  citizen.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  his 
professional  exertions  have  yielded  him  a  fortune.  When  not 
professionally  engaged,  Mr.  Marshall  resides  in  this  city. 


RUSSIAN  BOATMEN  ON  THE  NEVA. 

The  spirited  engraving  on  this  page  presents,  in  admirable 
grouping,  a  party  of  the  Russian  boatmen  who  ply  on  the  Neva. 
Their  cumbrous  boat  is  propelled  by  a  man  in  the  bow,  while  a 
comrade  in  the  stern  manages  the  heavy  tiller.  Three  others  are 
supping  their  porridge  from  a  tub  placed  on  a  thwart  midship. 
Their  faces  exhibit  the  true  Russian  type.  These  fellows  are 
good-natured  and  industrious,  but  no  more  cleanly  or  scrupulously 
honest  than  their  countrymen  on  shore.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
subjects  of  a  despotic  emperor,  that  the  burthens  of  life,  however 
heavy,  rest  lightly  on  their  shoulders.  In  the  distance,  the  profile 
of  a  portion  of  St.  Petersburg  is  seen  against  the  horizon.  The 
recent  war  in  the  East,  and  the  coronation  of  Emperor  Alexander 
II.,  have  contributed  to  awaken  new  interest  in  Russia. 


RUSSIAN  BOATMEN  ON  THE  RIVER  NEVA. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

THE  CHEAPEST  WEEKLY  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


MATUKLN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURrVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
O"  We  have  been  accustomed  to  devote  certain  hours  each  week  to  the 
answering  of  various  questions  from  our  subscribers,  who  in  the  absence  of 
books  of  reference  appeal  to  us  by  letter,  but  as  those  queries  multiply  upon 
us,  we  shall  devote  a  brief  space  to  their  answer,  for  the  future,  under  this  head. 

B.  H.  Toronto. — It  is  necessary  in  subscribing  for  our  paper  to  send  us 
twenty -six  ceuts  extra  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage  to  the  lines  for  the  year. 
This  applies  to  all  Canada  subscriptions. 

W.  C. — You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  the  discrepancy  in  the  loss  between  the 
two  armies  referred  to  is  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  At  New  Orleans 
the  British  lost  3000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Americans  under  Jack- 
son lost  7  killed  and  6  wounded. 

1\  M. — The  reason  we  did  not  publish  the  article,  was  because  of  its  political 
bias.  Whatever  may  be  our  personal  feelings  in  the  matter  of  politics,  we 
never  obtrude  them  on  our  readers.  We  know  neither  North  nor  South  in 
these  columns,  but  cater  for  all  sections. 

Clara  B. — The  true  Cashmere  shawl  can  only  bo  manufactured  of  Thibet  wool. 
The  price  you  name  is  far  below  the  average.  A  thousand  dollars  is  not 
an  uncommon  price  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

A.  W. — You  can  commence  at  any  number  you  please  of  cither  of  our  papers, 
and  have  The  Flag  of  our  Union  and  Ballou's  Pictorial  together  for  84  a  year. 
We  have  the  ten  volumes  complete  of  the  Pictorial  for  sale — the  set  $20 ;  any 
single  volume,  S3  each. 

E.  S.  T. — Maj.  Poore's  address  Is  Newburyport,  Mass.  He  is  quite  a  farmer  as 
well  as  author,  aud  oversees  the  broad  acres  of  land  which  he  inherits  from 
his  fathers  with  true  Yankee  zeal  and  industry.  He  had  the  nomination  of 
the  Americans  of  the  sixth  district  for  Congress  this  fall. 

I.  P.  W.— The  observance  dates  further  back  than  you  suppose,  for  the  an- 
cient Romans  used  to  go  in  procession  to  tho  grotto  of  Egeria  on  May -day. 
It  has  always  been  observed  iu  England  with  almost  religious  veneration  as 
a  rural  festival. 

J.  R.  D. — We  shall  bring  out  a  picture  of  tho  venerable  old  man  you  speak  of, 
in  a  few  days.  The  drawing  is  already  made.  He  is  the  oldest  living  persou 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  tho  world. 

D.  L. — We  have  uo  means  of  deciding  the  question  exactly,  but  can  state  the 
fact  porhaps  near  enough  for  your  purpose.  That  is — that  the  present 
population  of  Greeco  will  vary  but  a  small  numberfrom  one  million  of  souls. 

Ella  W — Try  again — one  failure  should  not  discourage  you. 

A.  S.—  Coffee  was  first  used  as  a  beverage  iu  the  East;  it  was  common  in  the 
year  1550.  when  it  was  sold  in  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The  Venetians 
were  tho  first  Europeans  who  adopted  its  use.  It  was  not  known  in  London 
until  subsequent  to  1650,  and  the  first  coffee-house  was  opened  in  Paris  in 
1671.  It  was  introduced  into  Brazil  and  Cuba  from  Mocha  about  a  century 
since. 

C.  W.  H. — Artesian  wdls  derive  their  namo  from  tho  province  of  Artois  in 
France,  where  this  kind  of  well  was  first  adopted.  Tho  Artesian  well  at 
Grenelle,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  is  eighteen  hundred  feet  deep. 


To  Railroad  Travellers. — Let  your  wits  go  a  wool-gather- 
ing, and  forget  the  station  you  stop  at ;  then  when  the  train  is 
under  full  headway,  suddenly  spring  up,  plunge  on  the  platform, 
jump  off ;  and  if  you  survive,  you  will  probably  have  cause  to 
remember  your  stopping  place  the  next  time. 


To  good  natured  Men. — Be  very  wary  of  holding  a  strange 
woman's  baby  to  oblige  her.  Terrible  results  have  followed  such 
verdancy.  One  bachelor  was  lately  "  stuck  "  with  a  baby  in  the 
cars,  and  another  in  tho  street,  their  unnatural  "  parionts  "  aban- 
doning their  offspring. 


Wanted  ! — One  or  two  first  class  wood  engravers  can  have 
constant  employment  by  applying  to  this  office.  None  but  experi- 
enced hands  need  apply,  finished  workmen  only  being  wanted. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Sebastopol,  liko  Moscow,  will  rise  from  its  ashes  more 
powerful  than  ever,  for  so  wills  the  czar. 

....  It  is  said  that  the  smoky  skies  on  tho  Atlantic  sea  pro- 
ceed from  the  burning  prairies  of  the  West. 

The  Empress  of  France  lately  put  on  a  shooting  jacket, 
and,  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  killed  nine  pheasants.    Feminine ! 

....  An  American  vessel — the  Savannah — was  the  first  steam- 
ship that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  this  is  undisputed. 

....  The  London  Times  circulates  about  GO/lOO  copies  daily, 
and  its  publication  was  commenced  in  the  year  1788. 

....  Among  the  advertisements  in  a  London  paper,  we  are 
informed  that  "  two  sisters  want  washing." 

....  The  50th  anniversary  of  a  wedding  day,  celebrated  by  a 
happy  couple,  is  called  a  "golden  wedding"  in  Germany. 

Always  keep  a  kitten  to  amuse  the  children,  says  Punch, 
they  can  pull  its  tail,  und  hide  it  in  their  father's  boots. 

....  The  "  Star  of  the  North,"  as  performed  by  Maretzek's 
troupe,  is  the  most  splendid  of  operatic  spect0cles. 

....  A  man  who  cheats  in  short  measure  is  a  measureless 
rogue,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

....  U.  S.  storeship  Release  goes  to  tho  South  Atlantic  to  pro- 
cure sugar  cane  and  seeds  for  this  country. 

A  lady  in  a  long  dress  reminds  us  of  the  poetical  descrip- 
tion, "  She  swept  gracefully  along." 

The  French  Legion  of  Honor  was  instituted  by  Napoleon, 
then  First  Consul  for  life,  in  1802. 

. .  .  There  is  a  cypress  tree  at  Sonoma,  in  Lombardy,  «aid 
to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cresar. 

....  Two  Digger  Indians  in  California,  wishing  to  be  fashion- 
able, lately  fought  a  duel  with  bows  and  arrows. 

....  John  Brougham  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  dramatists 
now  writing  for  the  American  stage. 

. .  .  When  the  powder  mills  at  Acton,  Mass.,  blew  up  lately, 
the  explosion  was  heard  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 

....  Godard,  the  aeronaut,  whose  portrait  we  presented  in  the 
Pictorial,  has  lately  made  some  tine  ascensions. 

  Mademoiselle  de  Lamotte,  of  this  city,  is  meeting  with 

immense  success  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 

....  Mr.  Sala,  who  writes  for  Dickens's  "  Household  Words," 
can  imitate,  to  perfection,  any  living  author's  style. 

....  Hiring  jewelry  to  be  exhibited  as  wedding  presents,  is  a 
modern  and  a  very  censurable  practice. 

  A  single  silver  balustrade  in  the  Cathedral  ol  Mexico  is 

supposed  to  be  worth  a  million  of  dollars. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  New  York  Albion  informs  its  readers  that  an  intelligent 
American  friend,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  was 
"  particularly  impressed  by  the  almost  universal  interest  which 
Englishmen  of  various  classes  and  parties  manifested  in  the  afiairs 
of  America,  by  their  desire  for  accurate  information  in  regard  to 
the  economical  progress  and  the  social  condition  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  their  hearty  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  in  the 
greatness  of  America."  This  is  certainly  an  encouraging  state- 
ment. "  He  found  that  the  ignorance  even  of  the  most  intelligent 
Englishmen  in  regard  to  America  was  very  great,  but  that  the 
one-sided  and  ridiculous  descriptions  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, which  were  formerly  received  by  Englishmen  as  authentic, 
were  falling  into  universal  disrepute.  The  Trollope-literature  has 
had  its  day,  and  done  all  the  mischief  it  could  do."  There  arc 
important  collateral  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  this  witness.  It  is 
well  known,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Delane,  the  conductor  of  the 
London  Times,  feeling  the  necessity  of  furnishing  his  readers  with 
more  reliable  mattor  on  the  United  States  than  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving,  has  recently  made  a  visit  to  this  country,  in 
order  to  see  and  judge  for  himself,  and  has  engaged  two  regular 
American  correspondents,  one  to  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  other  in  the  heart  of  this  commonwealth.  Now  if  these 
are  fair  and  impartial  men,  and  not  political  partizans,  we  may 
expect  to  see  our  friends  over  the  water  pretty  well  posted  up  on 
American  affairs.  They  sadly  need  such  information,  for  the 
most  candid  American  journals  do  not  find  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic. 

But  our  English  friends  have  still  many  prejudices  to  cradicato 
before  they  can  form  an  honest  opinion  of  us,  and  they  have  cer- 
tain national  idiosyncrasies  which  stand  in  the  light  of  reason. 
That  came  London  Times  was,  only  the  other  day,  grossly  hum- 
bugged by  a  blood-and-thunder  story  of  a  duel  on  a  Southern  rail- 
road, a  fabrication  on  the  face  of  it,  which  it  nevertheless  pub- 
lished as  true,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  severe  "  leader "  on 
American  social  vices. 

Certainly  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  the  giant  cham- 
pions of  human  freedom,  need  only  to  know  each  other,  to  enter- 
tain a  mutual  respect  and  attachment.  In  commerce,  each  is 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  no  spirit,  save  that  of  generous  rivalry, 
need  animato  us  both.  Our  old  quarrels  should  be  forgotten,  and 
every  attempt  to  revive  the  irritation  of  wounds  that  have  long 
since  cicatrized,  should  bo  frowned  down  indignantly. 

But  if  friendly  relations  and  good  feeling  are  to  be  maintained, 
if  our  English  friends  are  sincere  in  their  desira  to  cultivate  our 
amity,  they  must  remember  that  we  Americans  are  a  proud  and 
high-spirited  people,  and  will  resent  all  impertinent  intermeddling 
with  our  domestic  concerns.  We  have  grown  out  of  our  teens, 
have  prospered  beyond  all  precedent,  simply  by  minding  our  own 
business,  and  feel  that  we  are  abundantly  able  to  dispense  with  all 
foreign  advice  and  interference.  Though  in  Europe  one  great 
nation  may  aspire  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
we  recognize  no  European  nation  as  an  arbitrator  and  a  monitor. 
As  we  enter  no  protest  against  the  aggrandizement  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation,  so  we  shall  listen  to  no  protest  against  our  aggran- 
dizement, from  any  foreign  power.  The  authority  of  our  own 
constitution  and  tho  will  of  our  own  people  are  our  only  recog- 
nized standards.  We  are  willing  to  remain  at  peaco  with  Europe, 
but  we  shall  submit  to  no  European  dictation. 


THE  AMERICAN  STAGE. 

We  think  the  prospects  of  the  American  stage  are  truly  encour- 
aging. The  old  prejudices  against  this  species  of  amusement  are 
fast  wearing  away,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  papers  professedly 
in  the  interest  of  sound  morality  no  longer  hesitate  to  admit  adver- 
tisements and  editorial  notices  of  dramatic  performances.  What 
the  friends  of  the  drama,  who  clung  to  it  in  its  dark  days,  pre- 
dicted, has  come  to  pass,  viz.,  that  when  the  respectable  part  of  the 
community  afforded  the  drama  a  steady  patronage,  it  would  prove 
itself  worthy  of  that  support.  Something  more  is  wanting  yet — 
that  the  stage  should  be  in  a  measure  nationalized.  The  passage 
of  the  dramatic  copyright  will  tend  to  effect  this  latter  change, 
and  to  develop  dramatic  talent  among  our  writers.  Recently  an 
original  American  comedy — "Self" — has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful in  New  York,  and  we  learn  that  many  original  plays  of 
merit  are  in  the  hands  of  managers. 


Good  Advice. — If  you  would  enjoy  a  good  night'B  rest,  then, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes :  "  Spare,  O  spare  the  evening  meal  I" 
A  bowl  of  clam  soup,  with  two  pounds  of  beefsteak,  four  or  five 
rolls,  a  plate  of  ham  sandwiches,  and  three  cups  of  coffee,  are  not 
conducive  to  "  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light." 


The  Winter  Season. — No  matter  if  the  flowers  have  van- 
ished from  our  garden  paths,  and  if  the  water  be  congealed  in  our 
fountains,  sunshine  still  adorns  the  scene  so  long  as  we  keep 
summer  in  the  heart. 

A  Resource. — A  very  youthful  specimen  of  "  Young  Ameri- 
ca," who  had  ruined  himself  in  cigars  and  juleps,  told  his  father 
that  he  should  go  to  the  dogs  unless  he  could  get  "  elected  to 
Congress,"  and  asked  the  "  old  man's  "  influence. 


Long  Evenings. — The  long  evenings  of  this  season  of  the  year 
are  a  boon.  No  warm  moonlight  nights  tempting  to  rambles 
abroad,  but  snug  fires  and  plenty  of  time  for  reading  good  papers 
and  books.  

To  Every dody  ! — Bead  our  prize  offer  on  another  page  of  this 
paper,  and  act  accordingly. 


COMMERCIAL  DISHONESTY. 

Crimes  are  epidemic.  At  one  time,  murder  will  rage  like  a 
pestilence  ;  at  another,  incendiarism  will  redden  the  land  ;  then 
suicide  will  be  prevalent,  and  again  fraud  be  the  fashionable  guilt. 
The  present  time  seems  to  be  characterized  by  gigantic  financial 
swindles  ;  the  offspring  of  intense  commercial  activity  and  a  uni- 
versal avidity  for  gold.  These  crimes  are  not  confined  to  one 
locality  and  to  one  country;  they  break  out  in  different  places.  Ii 
New  York  has  her  Schuyler,  London  has  her  Straban.  A  railway 
swindle  here  is  answered  by  a  railway  swindle  in  Franco.  If 
Huntington  forges  in  New  York,  Robson  plunders  in  England. 
This  bust  financier  was  a  transfer  clerk  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  a 
salary  of  150  pounds  a  year.  In  this  position,  he  stole  the  shares 
of  stocks  left  in  possession  of  the  company  by  certain  parties,  just 
as  Carpcntier  stole  those  of  Rothschild  from  the  safe  of  the  North- 
ern Railway  of  France,  sold  them,  and  speculated  on  the  money. 
But  his  ill-gotten  gains  did  him  no  good.  Ho  had  his  splendid 
establishments  at  Kilburn  Priory  and  St.  John's  Wood,  his  car- 
riages, servants  and  liveries,  his  fast  horses,  his  sumptuous  plate 
and  costly  wines.  It  is  passing  strange  that,  in  a  commercial 
country  like  England,  the  suddenness  of  this  man's  fortune  should 
have  awakened  no  inquiry,  and  that  he  should  have  been  allowed 
to  blow  his  gilded  bubbles  so  leng.  But  at  last  suspicion  was 
awakened,  and  the  culprit  fled.  But  he  was  overtaken  ;  for  jus- 
tice, though  blind  and  halt,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  swiftest 
sinner  in  tho  long  run.  From  Kilburn  Priory  to  a  prison  was  but 
a  step ;  and  his  poor  wife,  probably  innocent  of  all  complicity, 
sunk  in  an  instant  from  a  palatial  residence  to  beggarly  lodgings 
in  Brighton — from  wealth  to  destitution.  Such  records  are 
fraught  with  terrible  warning  to  the  worshippers  of  Mammon,  aud 
they  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated  by  the  press. 


A  significant  Dream. — It  would  do  no  harm  if  every  crown- 
ed head  had  a  dream  like  that  of  tho  German  prince,  who  saw  in 
a  vision  three  rats,  one  fat,  the  other  lean,  and  the  third  blind — 
sent  for  a  celebrated  Bohemian  gipsy,  and  demanded  an  explana- 
tion. "  The  fat  rat,"  said  the  sorceress,  "  is  your  prime  minister, 
the  lean  rat  your  people,  and  the  blind  rat  yourself." 


Musquitoes. — A  New  Orleans  physician  undertakes  to  prove 
that  these  insects  are  a  blessing,  not  a  curse — that  their  bite  is 
healthy  and  necessary.  He  is  turning  his  attention  to  raising  them, 
and  hopes  to  turn  some  out  with  stings  as  large  as  toothpicks. 


Art  Criticism. — A  tavern-keeper,  who  had  been  dipping  into 
the  "Lives  of  Eminent  Painters,"  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  many 
of  them  should  "  die  and  leave  no  sign." 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Walker,of  Madison, Ind., 
to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Lane;  by  ltev.  Mr.  Wiukley,  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins  to  Miss  So- 
phia Hosmer;  by  Bev.  Dr.  Neale,  Henry  J.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
to  Miss  Maria  A.  Goodnow;  by  liev.  Dr.  Lothrop.  Mr.  Gardner  Greene  Ham- 
mond to  Miss  Elizabeth  Crowninthield  Mifflin;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Huntington,  Mr. 
D.  T.  Hale,  of  Chicago,  to  Miss  Carrie  L.  Stone;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  Mr. 
George  M.  Forristall  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Crocker.— At  Charlestown,  by  Rev. 
Mr  Ellis,  Mr.  James  M.  Hale  to  Miss  Fanny  A.  Fletcher.— At  Dorchester,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Mrs.  Ann  Jane  Gard- 
ner.—At  Watertown,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Lawrie,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Davenport  to  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Hittenger.— At  West  Cambridge,  by  R*v.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce 
to  Miss  Nancy  S.  Gassctt— At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Oswald 
Lawson  to  Miss  Amelia  Berry.—  At  Concord,  by  ltev.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  C.  E.  Ful- 
ler, of  Boston,  to  Miss  Josephine  Barton  U'hidden.— At  Milton,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Leonard,  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Hutchinson  to  Miss  Susan  Watson,  of  Boston.— At 
Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  James  P.  Greely  to  Miss  Ellen  Tilton,  of 
Newbury.— At  Salisbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr  James  Palmer  to  Miss  Miriam 
L.  Eaton.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rov.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Isaac  Dickerman  to  Misa 
Louisa  Westgate. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  45;  Widow  Elizabeth  Banister.  53;  Mr. 
Vamum  B.  Heald,  24;  Mrs.  Lois  Weeks  Todd,  40;  Mr.  William  Campbell,  43: 
Mrs.  Mary  McEwen.  89;  Mr.  John  L.  Haynes,40;  Miss  Pamolia  Scuddcr,  20.— 
At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Margarette  B.  Chorley.  66.— At  Newton,  Samuel  Hyde,  Esq, 
82.— At  Somerville,  Mrs.  Harriette  A.  White,  wife  of  E.  N.  Moore,  Esq.— At 
South  Maiden,  Mr.  William  Baldwin,  48.— At  Dedham,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  widow 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Chester,  of  Albany.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Seth  Currier,  40.— 
At  Swampscot,  Mr.  William  Fenno,  late  of  Boston,  72.— At  Newburyport,  Capt. 
Moses  Emery.  83;  Miss  Betsey  Chute,  46.— At  Marblehoad,  Mr.  Albert  C.  Ma- 
goun,  28.— At  Groveland,  Mr.  William  H.  Fowler,  33.— At  Leominster,  Miss 
Mary  Newman.  70 —At  Middleboro',  Mr.  Elisha  E.  Hammond,  29  — At  New 
Bedford,  Mrs.  Ahby  A.  Alkin,68;  Miss  Hannah  K.  White,  18;  Mrs.  Averick 
P.  Lewis,  36.— At  Fall  River,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Davis,  29.— At  Edgartown,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis,  46;  Mr.  Ralph  Cleavoland,  65.— At  Lincoln.  Miss  Harriette 
W.  Wellington.— At  Nantucket,  Mr.  (leorgo  ltuberg,  03.— At  Leicester,  Widow 
Persia  Earle,  88.— At  Gorhain,  Mo.,  Widow  Marv  Coburn.  formerly  of  New- 
buryport, 76.— At  Turner.  Me..  Mrs.  Francis  Phillips,  40.— At  North  Stonlng- 
ton,  Ct.,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Maine,  81. 
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THE  DEAF  BEAUTY. 

1JY   HALrH  TUYOS. 

"Siik  is  positively  bcnutiful,  Mrs.  Strong." 
"  Pretty,  I'll  nllow,  Mr.  Vapid.    What  a  pity  'tis  she  is  so 
ficaf!" 

"  Deaf! — you  astonish  mc." 

"  Why,  she  will  have  to  carry  a  trnrapct  soon,  for  tho  malady 
grows  upon  her  most  fearfully." 

"  Quite  a  deaf  belle,  I  dcelare !  but  I  daro  say  she  is  not  dumb. 
They  say  a  woman  never  loses  the  use  of  her  tongue,  but  with  tho 
loss  of  her  breath,"  and  Mr.  Vapid  laughed  very  complacently  at 
what  he  considered  a  very  original  conceit. 

"  You  are  too  severe  upon  the  sex,  to  be  thus  witty  at  our  ex- 
pense," replied  the  lady,  tapping  him  reprovingly  with  her  fan. 

"  Ton  honor,  I  did  not  mean  it.  The  fact  is,  I  must  bridle  my 
own  tongue,  for  it  lets  slide  many  a  sharp  thing  that  had  better 
remain  unsaid.  But  this  Miss — eh  !  what  is  her  name,  by-the-by  1" 

"Ashley — Ida  Ashley." 

"  Pretty  namo,  by  Jupiter !    Pray,  how  did  she  become  so 
unfortunate  V 

"  She  may  thank  her  own  vanity.  A  ball,  thin  dress,  low  neck, 
short  sleeves  and  a  long  ride  home,  gave  her  a  severe  cold,  which 
resulted  in  a  fever.  Her  recovery  was  doubtful  and  protracted, 
and  left  her  almost  bereft  of  hearing.  She  had  the  ambition  to  be 
considered  a  belle,  and  lias  suffered  the  punishment.  How  thank- 
ful I  am  that  my  daughter  Emma  was  never  guilty  of  so  silly  an 
aspiration  !  still,  notwithstanding  I  am  her  mother,  I  may  say  that 
in  person  she  would  compare  not  unfavorably  with  tho  haughty 
Ida,  although  her  style  is  entirely  different." 

"  Your  daughter  is  positively  charming  to  night.  I  think  I 
never  saw  her  looking  better." 

"Ah,  you  llatter  I" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  madam.  But  where  has  she  hidden  her- 
self? I  declare  I  have  been  allowed  hardly  a  glance  this  evening. 
Upon  my  word,  this  is  very  cruel  of  her." 

"  Indeed  where  can  she  be  !  Ah,  I  see  her  now — bless  her  kind 
heart — there  in  that  corner,  conversing  w  ith  old  Miss  Hadly,  whom 
every  one  neglects  on  account  of  her  age  and  garrulity." 

"Amiable,  'pon  honor;  but  excuse  me,  madam,  and  I  will  res- 
cue her  from  that  chattering  antique.  It  is  really  too  bad  of  her 
to  inflict  herself  with  attentions  to  that  venerable  old  sponge." 

This  conversation  occurred  at  a  fashionable  party.  Mrs.  Strong 
was  evidently  a  strong-minded  woman,  manueuvering  for  a  hus- 
band for  her  daughter ;  and  Vapid,  shallow-pated  but  rich,  the 
gudgeon  for  whom  her  hooks  were  baited.  Miss  Emma  was 
doubtless  a  very  interesting  young  lady,  who  was  supposed  to 
think  only  through  "  mama,"  and  consequently  quite  ready  to  take 
any  fish  the  maternal  angler  might  catch  for  her. 

But  Ida  Ashley,  the  object  of  their  first  remarks,  tho  deaf  beau- 
ty, as  she  was  frequently  called,  although  she  was  in  such  society, 
could  not  be  said  to  belong  strictly  to  this  class.  Proud  she  was 
called,  because  she  allowed  no  idle  train  of  flatterers  to  fawn  about 
her ;  haughty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  mingled  not  with  tho 
scandal  gossips  of  her  day.  Unfortunate  she  truly  was,  at  her 
early  age,  to  be  stricken  with  deafness.  Still,  she  was  not  tho  ob- 
ject of  open  slight.  Tho  wealth  and  position  of  her  father  forbade 
this,  and  although  society  had  lost  for  her  much  of  its  early  charm, 
she  still  moved  in  its  gay  circles,  becauso  it  was  tho  desire  of  her 
parents. 

At  this  gathering  was  a  young  man  whoso  distinguished  bearing 
and  refined  manners  made  hiin  the  guest  of  fashion  rather  than 
his  position,  which  was  considered  obscure.  He  was  a  physician 
by  profession,  but  comparatively  unknown,  and  gossips  reported 
that  his  first  entry  into  society  was  tho  result  of  a  mistake  ;  but 

having  pleased  the  rich  widow  B  ,  ho  was  invited  to  herBoiree, 

and  by  her  intimate  friends  to  others,  until  ho  becaiuo  quite  a 
matter  of  fact  fixture.  In  fact,  hardly  a  party  occurred  to  which 
ho  did  receive  cards  of  invitation. 

It  was  observed  that  the  glance  of  the  proud  Ida  softened  as  it 
rested  upon  his  handsome  features,  and  her  voice  took  a  deeper 
tone  when  it  addre»scd  him.  He  was  also  a  fine  musician,  aud 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  rich  and  powerful  voice,  which,  however, 
he  seldom  displayed  except  upon  general  entreaty,  and  then  with 
reluctance  When  he  sang,  it  was  one  car  alone  that  ho  sought  to 
please,  and  how  well  that  object  was  effected  the  glowing  features 
of  the  beautiful  girl  plainly  evinced. 

Accident,  or  something  more  than  chance,  brought  these  young 
people  frequently  into  each  other's  society,  until  knowing  mothers 
looked  wisely  at  each  other,  and  the  young  man  was  more  in  favor 
than  ever  with  these  schemers,  who  thus  hoped  that  he  would  soon 
remove  a  powerful  rival,  which  would  leave  a  clearer  field  for  their 
own  daughters. 

Mr.  Ashley,  a  merchant  of  tho  old  school,  was  ono  day  seated  in 
his  private  office.  He  was  leaning  back  in  his  capacious  arm-chair, 
his  hand  still  holding  listlessly  the  ready  pen,  although  his  thoughts 
were  far  from  his  immediate  business.  It  mi  his  daughter  who 
thus  caused  his  abstraction.  Humors  of  her  growing  intimacy 
with  the  young  physician  had  already  reached  his  ears,  and  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  pleased  or  angry  with  the  intelligence. 
He  despised  the  young  men  of  the  day  who  were  termed  fashion- 
able, with  a  thoroughly  old-fashioned  prejudice. 

On  the  contrary,  this  young  man  rather  pleased  him  than  other- 
wise. His  simplicity,  united  with  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
the  absence  of  ostentation  and  dandyism,  had  won  the  regard  of 
the  clear-minded  man  of  business,  who  prided  himself  upon  attain- 
ing his  own  position  from  the  humblest  walks  of  society.  But 


men  was  an  obscurity  resting  about  this  young  Arthur  BeBSOD, 
which  the  merchant  had  not  been  able  to  fathom,  and  which  ho 
did  not  altogether  like.  No  one  seemed  to  know  his  family,  or 
from  whence  he  came,  or  his  future  prospects.  In  the  midst  of 
these  reflections,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  the  young 
man  was  announced  as  desirous  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation ; 
completely  taking  Mr.  Ashley  by  surprise,  who  was  uncertain  of 
the  object  of  so  unusual  a  visit. 

"  Good-morning,  Dr.  Benson ;  you  are  an  unexpected  visitor, 
although  I  confess  I  had  just  been  thinking  of  you." 

"May  I  claim  a  few  moments  of  your  leisure?" 

"Certainly;  I  will  consider  myself  ut  your  servico  for  a  half 
hour." 

"  I  shall  not  trespass  so  long  upon  your  time,  but  indeed  I  hard- 
ly know  how  to  make  known  tho  object  of  my  coming,  which 
greatly  concerns  my  happiness,  and  I  may  say  my  welfare." 

"  Suppose,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "  that  wo  dispense  with  the 
preface,  and  come  at  once  to  the  point.  It  is  my  way,  and  I  like 
it  better." 

"  Then,  sir,  since  yon  bid  me  speak  out,  I  will  do  so,  and  briefly. 
TJic  fact  is  that—" 

"  You  love  my  daughter.    Huvo  I  guessed  aright  ?" 
"  You  have." 

"And  you  have  told  her  so,  and  she,  like  a  dutiful  child  as  sho 
is,  has  referred  you  to  mo  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  have  not  been  so  bold.  In  my  present  position,  I 
should  be  unable  to  justify  such  conduct,  anil,  therefore,  have  first 
sought  you." 

"  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  but  you  spoke  of  your  position. 
Pardon  mc  if  I  ask  for  further  information  on  that  point." 

The  young  man  blushed  slightly,  but  answered  with  a  firm 
voice  :  "  I  do  not  blame  you,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  will  answer  frankly. 
I  am  simply  a  young  man  with  a  fair  education,  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  my  profession,  but  without  fortune,  striving  to  make  my 
way  in  the  world.  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  band  of  your  daughter 
until  I  shall  have  earned' the  right  to  do  so,  but  I  simply  ask  leave 
to  continue  in  her  society  until  then." 

"  But  your  family — you  have  not  spoken  on  this  subject." 

"  True,  sir,  and  I  must  still  keep  silence  on  that  point.  But  for 
their  respectability,  I  shall  refer  you  to  an  eminent  attorney,  Mr. 
C  ,  who  is,  perhaps,  not  unknown  to  you." 

"  lie  happens  to  be  my  own  counsel." 

"  So  much  tho  better,  but  even  ho  will  give  you  no  further  proof 
than  nil  own  assurance  Tho  name  and  position  he  will  withhold 
even  from  you." 

"I  don't  like  mystery,  my  young  friend,  but  I  must  allow  that 
you  have  dealt  fairly  with  me.  I  shall  seek  the  reference  you  have 
offered,  not  because  I  lack  confidence  in  what  you  have  said,  but 
simply  to  discharge  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  motherless  child,  whose 
inclinations  I  will  never  thwart  except  for  her  own  welfare.  Grant- 
ing all  that  you  have  told  mo  to  be  true,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  if 
you  have  talents  and  energy,  you  will  succeed.  You  shall  have 
the  opportunity  for  displaying  both.  There  is  my  daughter.  All 
that  money  can  do  has  been  done  to  relieve  her  misfortune.  Cure 
her  of  her  deafness,  and  I  will  not  only  allow  your  continued  inti- 
macy, but  will  not  forbid  the  hope  of  attaining  the  very  summit  of 
your  desires." 

Love  catches  at  n  straw  of  hope,  and  the  young  doctor  resolved 
to  cure  what  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  renowned  practition- 
ers. Days  of  study  and  nights  of  intense  toil  passed  in  his  medi- 
cal researches,  all  devoted  to  this  ono  object.  His  own  health  was 
suffering,  but  he  still  persevered. 

Mr.  Ashley  one  day  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  his 
who  was  also  an  eminent  merchant  in  another  city.  This  friend, 
an  old  bachelor  by-the-by,  informed  him  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire from  business,  and  besought  his  assistance  in  finding  out  the 
whereabouts  of  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  whom,  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  he  had  banished  from  his  presence  because  he  chose  a  pro- 
fession instead  of  becoming  his  successor  in  business,  as  he  wished 
to  make  him.  This  young  man — Felton  was  his  name, — he  had 
reason  to  believe,  hail  chosen  the  city  in  which  Mr.  Ashley  resided, 
to  practise  his  profession,  and  ho  thought  that  in  his  pride  he  had 
discarded  his  own  name. 

The  merchant  was  astonished  with  this  intelligence.  Ho  had 
not  seen  tho  nephew  of  his  friend  Felton  since  the  former  as  a  boy 
left  to  enter  college,  and  was  not  aware  of  tho  rapture  which  had 
occurred.  A  light  seemed  to  break  upon  his  mind,  after  a  few 
moments  of  reflection,  judging  by  the  smile  which  played  upon 
his  features ;  but  ho  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  commenced  his 
investigations. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Strong  had  proved  herself  a  successful 
angler,  and  the  redoubted  Vapid  had  swallowed  bait,  hook  and  all. 
In  short,  he  was  securely  engaged  to  the  interesting  Emma.  Her 
future  son-in-law  was  busy  in  conversation  with  the  strong  minded 
woman,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  daughter,  then  making  a  morn- 
ing call  at  tho  Ashl  ys,  who  of  late  had  seldom  appeared  abroad. 

"  O,  mama,  such  news  I"  exclaimed  Emma,  suddenly  bursting 
into  the  room,  and  looking  flushed  and  heated. 

"  Nothing  serious,  my  dear,  I  hope  ?"  said  the  mother. 

"  Don't  tell  it,  if  it  is,  my  charmer,"  said  Vapid ;  "  for  I  think 
this  serious  news  a  confounded  bore." 

"  Ida  Ashley  has  recovered  her  hearing,  and  who  do  you  think 
effected  the  cure  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell.  It  surely  could  not 
have  been  Dr.  Benson?" 

"  But  it  was,  and  furthermore,  sho  is  engaged." 

"  To  Dr.  Benson,  of  course." 

"  Not  exactly,  mama,  but  to  Dr.  Felton,  who  iias  now  assumed 
his  own  name,  after  playing  the  masker  so  long  with  us  as  Arthur 
Bcn.-on.    And  what  is  more,  he  lielongs  to  a  high  family,  and  is 


the  heir  lo  an  immense  fortune.  After  some  difficulty  with  his 
uncle,  who  was  his  adopted  father,  he  renounced  his  friends  and 
came  here  under  an  assumed  name.  The  old  gentleman  having 
retired  from  business,  has  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  Ida's  wed- 
ding is  to  celebrate." 

"  Well,  this  is  news  indeed." 

"  Uncommon  fine  fellow,"  added  Vapid.  "  I  always  thought 
he  was  better  bred  than  he  pretended  ;  for  a  real  gentleman  can 
always  tell  another,  no  matter  what  guise  he  puts  on.  And  now, 
since  everybody  is  being  made  happy,  I  must  say  that  it  is  posi- 
tively cruel  in  you,  Emma,  not  to  namo  tho  day  for  my  own  hap- 
piness,— it  is,  'pon  honor." 

Mrs.  Strong,  with  a  well  dissembled  reluctance,  named  the  timo 
ut  an  early  date — so  early  that  Vapid  was  surprised  at  her  good- 
ness. But  tho  fact  was,  tiiat  the  strong-minded  lady  wished  to  get 
the  start  of  the  Ashleys.  In  which  laudable  effort  she  succeeded 
by  some  two  or  three  days. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
A  street,  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad,  is  to  be  laid  out 

on  the  Back  Bay  lands,  Bosfon.  Lizzie  Howard,  a  native  of 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  committed  suicide  in  New  York,  on  account  of  the 
desertion  of  one  whom  she  had  "loved  not  wisely  but  too  well." 
At  the  grave,  a  sister  in  grief  read  Hood's  touching  poem,  "  Tho 

Bridge  of  Sighs,"  amid  tho  tears  and  sobs  of  all  present.  Rev. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  "  sensation  preacher  "  of  London,  is  coming  to 
this  country.  A  flour  laden  vessel  recently  sailed  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  for  Barcelona,  being  the  first  shipment  of  breadstuff's 
from  Charleston  to  Spain ;  though  but  one  of  many  cargoes  re- 
cently shipped  from  the  United  States  to  that  country  and  Portu- 
gal— the  harvests  there  being  deficient  this  season.    Both  Spain 

and  Portugal  have  heretofore  been  large  exporters  of  grain.  It 

is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cheap 
books  published  in  London  during  the  last  three  years,  arc  reprints 

of  American  works.  Water  has  been  discovered  at'Tamerna, 

near  Bathno,  in  Africa,  on  the  edge  of  the  Southern  Desert,  after 
boring  to  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  This  was  the  first 
well  bored  on  the  European  plan  ;  and  as  the  place  had  already 
suffered  dreadfully  from  drought,  the  natives,  it  is  said,  manifested 

"frantic  joy"  on  seeing  the  waters  burst  forth.  Good  honey 

is  raised  in  California.  In  some  places,  however,  the  bees  feed 
upon  the  blossoms  of  the  mustard  plant,  and  thereby  impart  a 
spicy  flavor  to  the  article.  Prince  Lueien  is  about  to  com- 
mence, on  his  return  to  Paris,  the  publication  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  all  the  Basque  dialects,  and  after  that  a  map  of  the 
countries  in  which  tho  Basque  language  is  still  spoken.  The 
Prince  every  day  assemhles  at  his  table  at  St.  Joan  dc  Luz,  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  numerous  dialects  of  that  language  in  Spain  and 
in  France.  The  lumber  trade  between  Puget  Sound  and  Hon- 
olulu is  becoming  important.  Seven  vessels,  of  2000  tons  capacity, 
are  employed  in  the  trade.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  apple- 
crop  in  Europe,  there  is  a  large  demand  at  New  York  for  apples 
for  exportation,  and  at  least  10,000  barrels  of  Newton  pippins, 
embracing  the  best  of  the  crop,  will  bo  sent  this  fall.  One  firm 
already  has  contracts  for  England  to  the  amount  of  G000  barrels. 
This  variety  of  apples  has  the  preference  abovo  all  others,  though 

Baldwins  and  Russets  aro  exported  to  some  extent.  A  horse 

which  met  Rice's  circus  elephant  in  the  road  near  Frederick,  Md., 

fell  in  the  shafts  and  expired  of  fright.  In  the  islands  of  the 

Pacific  Ocean,  there  are,  in  connection  with  tho  London  Church 
Wesleyan  and  American  Missionary  Societies,  119  missionaries, 
45,929  communicants,  239,900  professed  Protestants,  and  54,709 

scholars.  Edwin  Forrest  has  recently  sold  Fonthill  for  one 

hundred  thousand  dollars.  Whiskers  and  cold  weather  seem 

to  bo  coming  on  together.  As  the  cold  strengthens,  the  hail* 
lengthens.    It  is  a  sort  of  natural  greatcoat  for  man's  frontispiece 

— and  don't  look  bad,  cither.  The  population  of  California  is 

decreasing.  An  agent  of  tho  American  Bihle  Society,  in  Tur- 
key, says  that,  in  a  recent  tour  in  the  Levant,  he  everywhere  found 
an  increased  interest  in  tho  Bible  and  tho  Christian  religion  among 
the  Moslems,  who  are  becoming  indifferent  and  skeptical  with  re- 
gard to  their  faith.  The  weather-wise  are  predicting  an  open 

wintor.  In  London,  the  size  of  a  drink  of  ale  is  established  by 

law.    Recently  a  pot-house  keeper  was  prosecuted  and  fined  for 

selling  the  beverage  in  measures  holding  less  than  a  pint.  Tho 

Kingston  (C.  W.)  News  tells  of  a  singular  death  which  occurred 
in  Belleville  on  Friday.  A  little  girl,  aged  ten,  daughter  of  a 
widow  Brcnnan,  while  in  a  graveyard,  was  killed  by  a  gravestone 
falling  over  upon  her. 


iUmisuk  <&atljevino,0. 


A  GREAT  CURIOSITY. 
The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian  recently  brought  from 
Java  to  this  country  a  specimen  of  the  mouse  deer,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  little  creatures  in  the  world.  When 
full  grown  they  are  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  rabbit  of  our 
forest,  and  shaped  like  tho  American  deer.  The  limbs  aro  very 
delicate,  and  the  hoof,  which  is  cloven,  is  almost  transparent.  In 
color  they  are  a  reddish  brown,  with  a  white  breast  and  stomach. 
From  the  nose,  extending  back  to  the  ear,  is  a  tan-colored  stripe 
on  each  side,  and  tho  lower  jaw  a  white  stripe,  forming  a  trident. 
They  feed  like  cattle,  and  chew  a  cud  like  that  species  of  the  ani- 
mal creation.  They  aro  easily  domesticated.  Tho  eye  is  large 
and  projecting,  but  tho  ears  are  short  and  oblong.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  swift,  and  their  appearance  would  indicate  it,  as  they* 
arc  formed  precisely  like  the  red  deer  of  this  country. 


Liberality. — A  year  ago,  says  tho  Independent,  four  churches 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  tho  "  Pilgrim,"  "Plymouth,"  "Puri- 
tans "  and  "  Tabernacle,"  agreed  each  to  raise  $2000  toward  tho 
liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  New  England  church  in  Brooklyn, 
provided  that  church  itself  should  raiso  $8000  for  the  purpose. 
Tho  whole  work  is  now  accomplished,  so  that  a  debt  of  $15,000 
has  been  cancelled,  and  a  property  wortli  upwards  of  $40,000  is 
mode  entirely  sccuro  and  safe  In  tho  hands  of  tho  Now  England 
church  and  society. 

Volcano. — The  lava  from  the  volcano  of  Maun  a  Loa,  Sand- 
wich Islands,  has  already  desolated  about,  two  hundred  thousand 
acres,  which  will  remain  forever  barren.  Volcanoes  decidedly  do 
not  pay. 

WoitTH  knowing. — It  is  said  that  a  small  piece  of  rosin  dipped 
in  hot  water,  will  add  a  peculiar  property  to  the  atmosphere  of  tho 
room,  which  will  give  relief  to  persons  troubled  with  a  cough. 


Lutteus. — In  Ilobart  Town,  Australia,  there  is  a  bookstore 
containing  14,000  copies  of  valuablo  works.  This  fact  speaks 
volumes. 


A  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Humphrey  was  fined  $5  in  Al- 
bany, lately,  for  spitting  in  another  lady's  face. 

A  number  of  San  Francisco  gentlemen  are  forming  a  cricket 
club  on  the  plan  of  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  club. 

A  wildcat  of  tl  c  largest  size  was  lately  killed  in  Calaveras,  Cal., 
by  a  Walla  chief,  with  bow  and  arrows.  He  was  sold  to  a  China- 
man for  $2,50,  for  the  purpose  of  a  stew. 

The  Friend  of  India  estimates  tho  number  of  converts  to 
Christianity  at  probably  one  hundred  thousand  in  India,  and  twen- 
ty thousand  more  in  Ceylon. 

New  York  has  become  the  largest  German  city  in  the  world, 
except  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  and  Germans  exist  in  as 
full  force  on  the  Hudson  as  on  the  Rhine. 

The  Chicago  Democrat  learns  that  a  gentleman  from  Scotland, 
a  banker  there,  has  brought  on  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  Chi- 
cago for  investment  in  railroad  and  other  stocks 

A  man  named  Church  visited  Staunton,  Va.,  with  a  load  of 
corn  from  Pendleton.  He  is  82  years  old  ;  and  his  mother,  aged 
107,  and  his  father,  aged  112  years,  are  both  living. 

Tho  Chicago  papers  state  that  another  vessel  is  about  being 
fitted  out  at  that  port  for  Europe.  The  owner  proposes  to  freight 
his  craft  with  corn,  and  is  going  out  as  supercargo. 

An  exchange  says  down  in  New  Orleans  it  requires  three  per- 
sons to  start  a  business  firm — one  to  die  with  yellow  fever,  one  to 
get  killed  in  a  duel,  and  the  third  to  wind  up  tho  business. 

Vivier,  the  celebrated  French  musician,  is  engaged  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  but  is  so  frightened  at  our  numerous  railroad 
accidents  that  he  demands  a  life  insurance  for  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

A  curious  phenomenon  has  recently  been  observed  in  Greece. 
The  lake  Copais  has  completely  dried  up,  and  an  immense  tract 
of  fertile  land  is  thus  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  catalogue  of  Williams  College  for  185G-7,  just  published, 
shows  a  total  of  224  students — seniors,  55;  juniors,  58;  sopho- 
mores, GO;  freshmen  51.  New  York  furnishes  88,  and  Massa- 
chusetts GO  of  the  whole  number. 

It  is  stated  that  tho  French  government  has  shipped  to  tho 
United  States  20,000  barrels  of  prime  mess  pork,  purchased  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  during  the  Crimean  war.  Being  no  longer 
wanted,  it  is  sent  back  for  a  market, 

Tho  heroic  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  very  beautifully  and  touch- 
ingly  to  a  lady  on  the  eve  of  his  great  victory  at  Meance — "  If  I 
survive  I  shall  soon  be  with  those  I  love ;  if  1  fall  1  shall  be  with 
thoso  I  have  loved." 

An  exchange  says  that  metallic  lifo  preservers  made  of  thin 
sheet  copper,  are  the  safest  and  best.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
make  every  seat,  table  and  mattress  used  on  board  a  steamboat  a 
life  preserver,  and  steamboat  proprietors  should  be  compelled  to 
do  this. 

The  venerable  Judge  Samuel  Hoar  died  at  his  residence  in  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  lately,  after  a  short  illness.  The  long,  active  and 
useful  life  of  Judge  Hoar  made  him  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
valued  of  our  citizens,  and  his  death  will  be  regretted  by  thou- 
sands. 

While  we  were  correcting  proofs  last  evening,  we  heard  repeated 
rappings  on  our  window,  "  as  of  some  one  gently  tapping."  On 
looking  round,  we  found  a  little  sparrow  sitting  on  the  sill  and 
looking  at  the  gas-light.  But  as  we  didn't  raise  the  window,  he 
turned  away — perhaps  he  would  if  we  had. — Portland  Advertiser. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  of  emigrants  at  New  York,  were 
several  French  political  refugees.  There  were  also  thirty-six  sol- 
diers of  the  British  Foreign  Legion,  who  served  in  the  Crimea. 
They  came  in  uniform,  ami  landed  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs.  They  are  on  their  way  to  the  bounty  lands  in  Canada 
granted  to  them  by  the  British  government. 

The  Chinese  made  porcelain  as  early  as  185  years  before  Christ. 
The  porcelain  paste  used  by  the  Chinese  is  a  mixture  of  kaolin, 
which  is  infusible  in  'he  furnace,  being  merely  baked.  The  glaz- 
ing of  the  famous  Sevres  porcelain  of  France  is  more  dillicult  to 
fuse  than  Chinese  glazing. 

The  Royal  Gazette,  of  Grcytown,  Demarara,  publishes  an  ac- 
count of  the  seizure  of  a  large  Camondie,  a  species  of  boa  con- 
strictor. He  had  seized  a  fine  sheep,  and  coiling  around  its  body, 
crushed  the  bones  of  the  animal  and  killed  it.  A  laborer,  who 
was  near,  ran  up  to  the  monster  and  destroyed  it  with  his  cutlass. 
When  uncoiled,  it  was  found  to  measure  twenty-live  feet  in  length. 

New  apples,  of  extraordinary  excellence,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Crimea,  which  will  no  doubt  find  their  way  to  Europe  and 
America.  Pallas  speaks  of  one  called  Linap  Alma,  which  keeps 
until  July,  and  only  acquires  its  excellence  before  the  new  year. 
Wagon  loads  are  annually  sent  to  Moscow,  and  even  St.  Peters- 
burg. There  is  also  an  autumn  apple,  thought  to  be  far  the  best 
ever  tasted  in  any  country. 

Horse  racing  is  fast  becoming  a  respectable  "  institution,"  and 
there  is  now  scarcely  a  county  in  New  York  which  cannot  boast  of 
its  race  track,  where  people  can  witness  the  sports  of  the  turf  with- 
out compromising  their  standing  in  the  church  or  community.  Of 
course  no  racing  is  allowed  on  these  tracks.  By  a  very  dexterous 
construction,  as  the  lawyers  would  say,  that  "  sin  "  is  avoided. 
The  horses  go  around  singly,  and  the  "  committee " — not  the 
"judges,"  mind  ye — time  'cm  just  to  seo  which  can  go  the  fastest. 

Prof.  Loomis,  in  the  preface  to  his  recent  work  on  Astronomy, 
states  that  "  it  is  but  twenty-live  years  since  the  first  telescopo,  ex- 
ceeding those  of  a  portable  size,  was  imported  into  tiie  United 
States.  Now  wo  have  one  telescope  which  acknowledges  no  su- 
perior, and  several  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  finest 
observatories  in  Europe."  The  manufacture  of  astronomical  in- 
struments in  this  country,  is  said  to  bo  carried  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection. 

A  packago  of  old  love-letters  rocently  brought  a  man  $20,000, 
in  Bristol,  England.  His  first  flame  married  another  man,  and  he 
himself  also  married,  but  retained  the  letters  of  his  first  love, 
against  an  occasional  remonstrance  of  his  wife.  After  some  years 
the  writer  of  the  letters  died  a  widow,  leaving  her  old  lover  $20,- 
000,  and  her  letters  to  him  were  essential  to  prove  his  identity. 
The  wife  is  now  glad  she  was  not  allowed  to  burn  the  evidence  of 
her  husband's  affection  for  another. 

Among  tho  literary  treasures  in  Durham  Cathedral,  England,  is 
a  book  with  a  cover  executed  in  needlework  by  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  nieco  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  a  lunatic  in  tho  Tower.  She  was  a 
well  educated  woman,  and  worked  the  cover  to  show  her  respect 
for  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning.  Her  handiwork  is  now  a  little 
tattered,  and  one  day,  a  lady  visitor  to  the  cathedral,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  library,  with  a  woman's  kindness  and  love  of  neat- 
ness, offered  to  "mend  tho  cover,"  an  oiler  which,  of  course,  was 
declined. 


.foreign  Jtcms. 

Presents  from  the  King  of  Siam  to  Queen  Victoria  are  on  their 
way.  Amongst  them  is  an  elephant  of  remarkable  color,  which 
will  probably  cause  some  little  excitement  in  England  on  its  arrival. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  princes  in  Germany,  great  and  small, 
who  receive  annually  from  the  people  over  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars;  while  a  laborer  works  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four  for  seventy -cents  per  week. 

A  sensible  testimonial  to  Handel  is  proposed  in  Germany,  to  be 
ready  against  the  anniversary  of  If  59.  Tho  testimonial  "is  to  bo 
an  edition  of  tho  entire  works  of  the  master,  so  cheap  as  to  bo 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  musical  student. 

Slips  of  earth  into  the  principal  crater  of  Vesuvius  have  been 
taking  place  for  some  time  past.  It  is  feared  that  the  entire  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  will  disappear  in  the  open  chasm.  Violent 
and  continual  reports  have  of  late  proceeded  from  the  volcano. 

A  Hamburg  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  writes,  that  al- 
though the  rent  paid  by  the  British  ambassador  for  his  hotel  during 
the  coronation  at  Moscow  is  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  month,  tho 
house  did  not  contain  an  apartment  large  enough  for  a  ball-room. 

A  little  girl,  of  Bristol,  was  missed  by  its  parents,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned.  An  alarm  was  given,  the  river  was 
dragged,  and,  the  body  not  being  found,  the  friends  of  the  discon- 
solate mother  commenced  to  console  her.  The  child  all  this  time 
was  standing  among  the  watching  crowd. 

Two  galley  slaves  at  Genoa  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  for  an- 
other convict,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  good  behaviour.  They 
armed  themselves  with  two  sharpened  nails,  with  which  they  stab- 
bed him  to  the  heart.  One  of  the  murderers  was  immediately  ar- 
rested ;  tho  other  had  to  be  killed,  he  fought  so  desperutely. 

A  statue  of  Froissart  has  been  inaugurated  with  much  ceremony 
at  Valenciennes,  the  native  place  of  the  chronicler.  It  is  by  M. 
Lemaire,  of  the  Institute,  the  sculptor  of  the  pediment  of  the  Mad- 
eleine at  Paris,  and  other  great  works.  The  likeness  of  the  histo- 
rian is  taken  from  a  miniature  painted  in  one  of  his  "  Chroniques." 
A  cantata  was  executed  and  sung,  and  speeches  in  honor  of  Frois- 
sart were  delivered  on  tho  occasion. 


Senilis  of  (6>olb. 


....  The  desire  of  appearing  clever  often  prevents  our  becom- 
ing so. — La  Rochefoucauld. 

....  Who  lives  to  nature,  rarely  can  be  poor ;  who  lives  to  fan- 
cy, never  can  bo  rich. —  Young, 

Call  him  wise  whose  actions,  words,  and  steps  aro  all  a 
clear  because  to  a  clear  why. — Lavattr. 

.  .  As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell;  so  ripens 
in  the  tomb  all  the  fame  that  is  truly  precious. — Landor. 

....  Music  is  the  most  delightful,  rational  entertainment  that 
the  human  mind  can  possibly  enjoy. — Sidney  Smith. 

....  True  glory  strikes  root,  and  even  extends  itself ;  all  false 
pretensions  fall  as  do  flowers,  nor  can  anything  feigned  be  lasting. 
—  Cicero. 

....  Two  things  are  necessary  to  a  modern  martyr, — some  to 
pity,  and  some  to  persecuto;  some  to  regret,  and  some  to  roast 
him. — Colton. 

....  Pleasure  is  a  necessary  reciprocal ;  no  one  feels,  who  docs 
not  at  the  same  time  give  it.  To  be  phased,  one  must  please. 
What  pleases  you  in  others,  will  in  general  please  them  in  you. — 

Chesterfield. 

....  There  is  a  truth,  accommodated  to  our  nature,  which  poe- 
try best  conveys.  There  is  a  truth  for  the  reason;  there  is  a 
truth  for  the  passions  ;  there  is  a  truth  for  every  character  of  man. 
— iMndor. 

....  Whatsoever  is  not  detrimental  to  society,  and  is  of  positivo 
enjoyment,  is  of  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  and  ought  to 
be  received  and  enjoyed  by  his  creatures  with  thankful  delight. — 
Robert  Burns. 

....  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
saucy.  When  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing  you  want  ton  more, 
that  your  appearance  may  bo  all  of  a  piece ;  but  it  is  easier  to 
suppress  the  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  thatfollow  it. — Franklin. 

....  The  day-laborer,  who  cams  with  horny  hand  and  tho  sweat 
of  his  brow,  coarse  food  for  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves,  is 
raised,  by  this  generous  motive,  to  true  dignity  ;  and  though  want- 
ing the  refinements  of  life,  is  a  nobler  being  than  thoso  who  think 
themselves  absolved  by  wealth  from  serving  others. —  Channing. 


iokcr's  ihibgct. 

When  you  sec  a  small  waist,  think  how  great  a  wasto  of  health 
it  represents. 

Punch  says  it  requires  an  early  start,  now-u-days,  for  a  man  to 
get  round  his  wife. 

The  boy  that  undertook  to  suck  an  egg  plant  and  was  choked 
by  the  yolk,  has  recovered. 

Good  taste  generally  prevails  in  the  naming  of  English  yachts. 
Wc  can't,  however,  include  Lt.  Col.  Mountjoy  Martin's  Emetic. 

The  Mohammedans  believe  that  our  first  parents  forfeited  para- 
dise by  eating  wheat,  which  deprived  them  of  their  primeval  purity. 

Ancgro  once  gave  the  following  toast:  "Do  gobernor  ob  do 
Stato — he  come  in  wid  bery  little  opposition — he  go  out  wid  none 
at  all." 

"  You  have  only  yourself  to  please,"  said  a  married  friend  to  an 
old  bachelor.  "  True,"  replied  he,  "  but  you  cannot  tell  what  a 
dillicult  task  I  find  it." 

A  person  pretending  to  have  seen  a  ghost,  was  asked  what  tho 
apparition  said  to  him,  "How  should  I  know?"  he  replied;  "I 
am  not  skilled  in  the  dead  languages  !" 

A  young  lady  in  the  millinery  line,  having  been  deserted  by  her 
lover,  exclaimed,  "  Such  a  menial  ought  to  be  battered  to  death 
with  thimbles,  and  buried  in  a  bandbox  I" 

An  Irish  gentleman  hearing  of  a  friend  having  a  stone  coffin 
made  for  himself,  exclaimed:  "By  me  sowl,  an' that's  a  good 
idee!    Shore,  an'  a  slono  coffin  'ud  lost  a  man  his  life  time!" 

A  lady  in  Oregon,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in  this  city,  says  that 
cattle  in  that  region  live  to  such  a  great  age,  their  owners  havo  to 
fasten  long  poles  to  the  end  of  their  horns,  for  the  wrinkles  to  run 
out  on  1 

A  Rhode  Island  clergyman  recently  illustrated  his  argument  in 
favor  of  corporal  punishment  for  children  by  a  pleasant  piece  of 
witticism.  He  said  that  "the  child  when  once  started  in  a  course 
of  evil  conduct,  was  like  a  locomotive  on  the  wrong  truck— it  takes 
the  switch  to  get  it  off." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


THE  ROMAN  WINK-l MKKIER. 

The  fine  engraving  on  this  page  depicts  one  of  those  Roman 
wine-carriers,  of  whom  travellers  in  Italy  have  so  often  spoken. 
He  is  walking  beRide  his  horse,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  presents  a 
fine  type  of  the  Italian  peasant.  His  costume,  careless  and  pictur- 
esque, is  worn  with  that  artistic  air  which  distinguishes  even  the 
humblest  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  art.  On  his  handsome  and 
manly  face,  however,  there  is  a  shade  of  sadness,  which  is  not  un- 
common to  the  expression  of  the  Italian  faces  in  repose— no  bad 
indices  of  those  fervent  hearts  that  "  now  melt  into  sorrow,  now 


AxN  ITALIAN  WINE  CAIililER 


madden  to  crime."   Poor  Italy !  well  may  a  cloud  rest  upon  the 
brow  of  her  children  !    Well  may  the  Roman  girl  sing : 
"  0,  Rome,  Rome,  thou  art  do  more 
What  tbou  haft  been, 
When  on  thy  ("even  hills  of  yore 
Thou  vat 'at  a  queen." 

Vainly  does  the  softest  of  skies  bend  over  Ttalia — vainly  does  the 
bluest  of  waters  lave  her  curving  shores.  Every  hill,  every  valley, 
every  promontory  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  departed  greatness. 
One*  the  mistress  ot  the  world— now  no  longer  mistress  of  herself. 


In  her  fairest  cities  the  gleam  of  foreign  bayonets  is  seen,  and  the 
roll  of  foreign  drums  is  heard.  Austrian  and  French  uniforms 
mingle  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  heart  of  the  nation  is  crushed 
out.  Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  there  is  a  spasmodic  move- 
ment among  her  people,  giving  rise  to  wild  hopes  of  Italian  liberty 
but  the  cordon  of  absolutism  is  drawn  too  closely  around  her  to 
afford  room  for  hope.  At  one  time,  and  in  the  star  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,  it  seemed  as  if  a  bright  future  was  in  store  for  her ;  but 
the  great  emperor  died  without  accomplishing  hii  plans  for  the 
regeneration  of  united  Italy 


METROPOLITAN  HORSE  RAILROAD. 

The  fine  engraving  below  is  from  a  drawing  made  expressly  for 
us  by  Mr.  Champney.  It  represents  the  cars  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railroad  at  the  Boston  terminus  in  Tremont  Street,  and  embraces 
an  accurate  view  of  the  Tremont  House  and  the  gateway  of  the 
Granary  Burying  Ground.  The  comfort,  convenience  and  econo- 
my of  herse  railroads,  benefiting  all  classes  of  the  community, 
are  now  almost  universally  recognized.  By  another  year  there 
will  be  six  of  these  lines  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
travel  to  and  from  Charlestown,  Dorchester  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  direction  of  Brookline  and  Brighton.  The  Metropolitan  Rail- 
road Company  was  the  first  chartered.  This  road  commences  at 
the  Tremont  House,  and  extends  by  a  double  track  through  Tre- 
mont Street,  passing  on  the  side  of  the  street  next  to  the  Granary 
Burying  Ground  and  the  Common,  to  the  intersection  of  Tremont 
with  Boylston  at  the  Winthrop  House ;  thence  by  a  single  track 
through  Tremont  and  Dover  to  Washington  Street,  also  by  an- 
other single  track,  from  the  same  intersection,  through  Boylston 


and  Washington  to  the  junction  at  Dover  Street.  From  this  point 
the  lino  runs  by  a  double  track  to  the  Norfolk  House  in  Roxbury. 
In  connection  witb  the  main  line,  the  company  have  a  branch  to 
the  Dorchester  lino,  near  Cottage  Street,  in  that  town,  by  way  of 
Eustis  Street  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Roxbury.  Branches  will  pro- 
bably be  added  through  Warren  Street,  Oak  Street,  Roxbury,  and 
from  the  Norfolk  House,  via  Centre  Street,  to  the  line  of  West 
Roxbury  at  Hog  Bridge,  the  last  named  branch  being  intended  to 
meet  the  Jamaica  Plains  road.  In  Boston,  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany have  a  location  over  the  Tremont  Avenue,  past  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad,  crossing  through  Lowell  Street  to  its 
junction  with  Centre  Street,  Roxbury,  at  Hog  Bridge.  This 
branch  will  be  constructed  in  the  spring.  The  route  of  the  cars 
from  the  Tremont  House  is  through  Boylston,  Tremont  and 
Washington  Street,  over  the  Neck  to  Roxbury,  returning  through 
Dover  and  Tremont  Street.  The  station-house  and  offices  of  the 
company  are  in  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  formerly  the  Montgomery 
House,  and  lately  occupied  by  our  own  establishment.  The  offices 


are  fitted  up  very  liberally,  and  embrace  a  complete  suite  of  apart- 
ments for  the  ladies,  provided  with  all  the  modern  conveniences. 
The  equipment  of  the  company  will  consist  of  500  horses,  from 
40  to  50  cars,  including  open  and  top-seated  cars,  50  omnibuses 
and  80  close  and  open  sleighs.  The  cars  for  Roxbury  are  all 
painted  a  straw  color,  and  will  show  a  green  light  at  both  ends. 
Those  for  the  Dorchester  line,  via  Eustis  Street  and  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, are  painted  blue,  edged  with  gold.  The  Neck  cars  are  paint- 
ed red,  and  will  show  red  lights.  The  Neck  cars  will  run  from 
the  Roxbury  line  only ;  the  Roxbury  cars  to  all  points  will  run 
through  Roxbury  Street.  Appropriate  light-boards  on  the  top  of 
each  of  these  lines  will  indicate  their  precise  destination  respective- 
ly. A  part  of  these  cars  will  show  lights  from  the  dome  ventila- 
tors on  the  top.  The  cars  will  seat  comfortably  24  passengers,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  provide  enough  for  all  to  have  a 
seat.  A  car  will  run  from  each  main  terminus  every  two  minutes. 
At  present  the  cars  run  from  daylight  to  midnight,  but  will  soon 
run  three  or  four  times  an  hour  from  midnight  till  morning. 
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MABEL,  THE  RECTOR'S  WARD: 

— OK, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

BY  MAJOR  BEN:  FBIiLET  POOKE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

ciiapteh  xv. 

WEALTH  A5D  HONOR. 

11  The  miser  lives  alone,  abhorred  by  all, 
Like  a  disease,  that  canuot  no  bo  "scaped, 
But.  ranker-like,  eats  through  the  poor  men's  hearts 
That  live  about  m  twin  has  commerce 
With  any,  but  to  ruiu  them." 

"It  will  never  do  to  go  up  stairs  in  this  plight,"  muttered  Hol- 
brook, «9  he  rose  and  endeavored  with  his  handkerchief  to  staunch 
tho  blood  that  was  flowing  profusely  from  a  cut  made  in  his  fore- 
head by  the  sharp  corner  of  the  lower  stair,  against  which  he  had 
fallen.  "  Luckily  'tis  only  skin  deep,  and  I  will  go  down  to  Job 
Curr's,  where  I  can  wash  otf  the  blood." 

So  he  left  the  palace,  and  was  soon  threading  the  lanes  of  the 
lower  town,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  his  cloak  drawn  up 
about  his  blood-stained  face.  The  tell  tale  6car  was  livid  with 
rage,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  the  boldness >  with  which  the 
Indian  girl  had  punished  his  rudeness,  the  more  savagely  did 
revenge  gnaw  at  his  heart.  Meanwhile  he  arrived  in  that  part  of 
the  city  frequented  by  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  of  both 
sexes,  and  stopped  before  an  antiquated  house,  over  the  door  of 
which  was  a  sign,  bearing  the  time-faded  inscription  :  "Job  Carr, 
Dealer  in  Marine  Stores." 

Tho  door  was  fastened,  and  such  a  dull,  heavy  echo  followed 
Holbrook's  vigorous  knocks,  that  the  old  house  seemed  deserted. 
Holbrook,  however,  knew  better,  and  going  up  a  side  alley,  he 
unceremoniously  entered  the  yard,  where  a  wrinkled  old  hag  was 
washing.  Familiar  as  she  was  with  vice-distorted  countenances, 
the  bloody  and  ferocious  visage  of  the  iutruder  made  her  start, 
and  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Be  you  human  ?" 

"  Human  I"  he  hissed ;  "  that  is  more  than  any  one  in  this  den 
is.    Where  is  Carr  ?" 

"  Got  something  to  sell  I"  asked  tho  old  woman,  in  an  inquisi- 
tive tone. 

"  Where  is  Carr,  I  ask?"  roared  Holbrook,  becoming  more  and 
more  irritated. 

"Not  to  home  for  the  hangman,"  answered  the  old  hag,  with  a 
chuckling  laugh  ;  "  so  I  guess  you'd  better  get  out." 

The  countenance  of  Holbrook  assumed  a  look  of  diabolical 
ferocity,  and  snatching  up  a  billet  of  wood,  he  would  surely  have 
struck  his  tormentor  had  not  a  head  been  protruded  from  an  upper 
window,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Holbrook 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  had  once  seen  him,  and 
as  he  raised  his  arm,  his  angry  purpose  was  stayed  by  a  soft,  yet 
masculine  voice : 

"  Don't  hit  her — don't  hit  her!  She's  a  sort  of  simpleton,  and 
don't  know  yo.    Let  him  in,  Becky ;  he's  a  friend." 

"A  friend  I"  growled  the  old  dame,  fastening  a  look  of  malig- 
nant spite  upon  Holbrook  as  she  opened  the  house  door.  "A  few 
sich  friends  as  this  would  keep  the  ghosts  off." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Holbrook,  "  and  tako  this  half 
guinea  to  buy  brandy  with,  to  make  you  good-natured." 

The  old  woman  clutched  the  coin  in  her  skinny  palm,  without  a 
word  of  thanks,  and  Holbrook  entered  the  kitchen,  which  was 
half  filled  with  old  sails,  cordage  and  scraps  of  iron.  The  walls 
were  blackened  with  smoke,  although  but  a  few  embers  then  occu- 
pied tho  huge  fire  place,  and  but  little  light  found  its  way  through 
the  dirt-begrimraed  windows.  There  was  but  a  scanty  array  of 
old  furniture,  and  tho  aspect  of  the  place  was  wretched  and 
cheerless  indeed. 

Yet  it  seemed  an  appropriate  abiding-placo  for  the  owner,  who 
entered  from  a  side  door.  Originally  tall,  his  meagre  form  was 
now  bent  by  time,  and  long  white  locks  hung  in  matted  masses 
upon  his  rounded  shoulders.  His  cadaverous  countenance  was 
formed  of  a  succession  of  sharp  angular  lines,  which  gave  him  a 
look  of  low  cunning,  while  his  reddish  eyes,  gleaming  from  their 
sunken  pits,  seemed  almost  to  light  up  the  obscurity  of  tho  room. 
Uushaven  and  unwashed,  with  a  patched,  greasy  suit  of  clothes, 
ho  appeared  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  civilized  being. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  purring  tone  of  voice,  "  havo  you  had  a 
tussle  with  your  young  bride  ?" 

"  What  bride  ?"  in  turn  inquired  Holbrook. 
"  Why,  the  dear  lost  one  for  whom  you  went,  and  who  you 
intended  to  bring  back  as  Mrs.  Holbrook,  to  crave  her  lady- 
mother's  blessing,  and  her  property." 

"  Half  of  which,"  sarcastically  growled  Holbrook,  "  was  to  go 
into  the  well-filled  coders  of  Job  Carr." 

"  Nay,  worthy  captain, — I  have  no  coffers.  I  am  a  poor  man — 
a  miserably  poor  man.  But  did  I  not  discover  the  prize  •  Did  I 
not  discover,  in  an  old  anchor  brought  me  by  a  Yankee  cabin-boy, 
a  clue  to  tho  missing  vessel,  to  which  I  knew  at  u  glance  it  be- 
longed i  Did  I  not  then  ascertain  that  tho  young  heiress  had 
been  saved,  and  lived  ?  And  did  I  not  give  you,  my  valiant  sol- 
dier, money  to  go  and  secure  her  with  V 

"  Give  me  some  water,"  said  Holbrook,  with  provoking  cool- 
ness.   "I  wish  to  w;  gh  the  blood  from  my  face." 
"  But  the  girl — my  nnney  advanced  ?" 

"  Hang  you,  the  girl,  and  your  money !    Give  me  some  water." 


Although  burning  with  impatience  to  learn  the  result  of  Hol- 
brook's mission,  the  old  miser,  with  a  heavy  heart,  was  forced  to 
bring  a  basin  of  water,  a  tiny  bit  of  soap,  and  a  diminutive  towel 
that  was  worn  thin  enough  to  serve  as  a  mosquito  net. 

"  Here  is  what  you  want,"  said  ho.  "  Now  will  you  have  a 
small  glass  of  spirits  ?" 

"  Not  1 1"  cxclamcd  Holbrook,  as  he  removed  tho  blood  stains. 
"  But  a  good  half  tankard  of  it,  without  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
called  water,  for  which  I  have  no  reverence.  Bring  also  a  clean 
pipe  and  some  tobacco." 

Groaning  at  such  extravagance,  the  unwilling  host  disappeared, 
but  soon  returned  with  what  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
demanded. 

"  Good  I"  exclaimed  Holbrook,  after  having  nearly  drained  tho 
tankard  of  its  fiery  contents.  Then  leisurely  seating  himself,  ho 
filled  his  pipe,  and  began  to  smoke  in  the  most  provoking  way, 
apparently  enjoying  the  uneasiness  of  Carr,  who  appeared  to  be 
sitting  upon  pins,  so  nervously  did  he  move  nbout.  At  last  the 
expected  budget  of  news  was  opened.  Holbrook,  it  appeared, 
had  gone  to  Massachusetts  for  the  express  purpose  of  abducting 
Mabel  Gwynne,  and  forcing  her  to  marry  him,  that  he  might 
secure  her  property.  But  her  boldness  in  escaping  from  him,  as 
hits  been  previously  narrated,  frustrated  his  schemes,  neither  could 
he  succeed  in  carrying  her  from  the  rectory,  so  closely  did  Frank 
Ordway  keep  watch  and  ward  there. 

"And  so,"  he  concluded,  "  having  a  chance  to  do  a  little  busi- 
ness in  tho  way  of  news  carrying  between  tho  armies,  I  gave  up 
the  chase.    The  game  is  still  there." 

A  groan  escaped  from  Carr,  which  seemed  to  have  been  wrung 
from  the  depths  of  his  very  heart,  while  Holbrook  puffed  away 
with  apparent  unconcern.  It  was  a  moment  of  deep  meditation 
for  each  one. 

"  I  suppose,"  blandly  remarked  Carr,  "  that  you  arc  willing  to 
repay  me  the  sum  which  I  loaned  you  before  you  started  ?" 

"  Loaned  me  !"  exclaimed  Holbrook,  regarding  his  companion 
with  an  eye  of  fierce  scrutiny. 

"  Yes — that  is — well,  you  had  the  money." 

"And  you,  sitting  in  this  old  shanty  like  a  spider  watching  for 
flies,  would  have  made  over  a  hundred  per  cent,  had  I  been  suc- 
cessful," said  Holbrook,  with  the  sullen  displeasure  of  an  injured 
man.  "  So  no  more  of  that,  old  two  per  cent.,  but  when  this 
fighting  is  over,  I  mean  to  try  again.  Meanwhile,  I  have  some- 
thing equally  good  in  view." 

"  What  is  it?"  eagerly  inquired  Carr,  his  face  beaming  with  the 
exultation  of  prospective  gain. 

"  Do  many  officers  come  here  to  borrow  money  now-adays?" 

"  Yes — nearly  all,"  replied  the  old  miser;  but  then  he  took  care 
to  add  :  "  Of  course,  I  can  accommodate  but  few  of  them,  for  capi- 
talists are  scarce  in  Quebec." 

"  O  stop  your  poverty  cant,"  said  Holbrook.  "  Tho  fact  is, 
that  Quebec  is  now  in  great  danger  of  being  captured." 

"  I  fear  it  is." 

"  Well,  for  a  consideration,  the  continental  force  can  be  render- 
ed powerless,  and  their  leader  will  surrender  them  with  but  a 
mockery  of  an  engagement." 

"And  he  asks  ?" 

"  Ho  asks  ten  thousand  pounds,  so  do  I.  What  per  ccntagc  will 
you  discount  for  us  at?" 
"  Fifty  per  cent." 

"  You  extortionate  old  hoard-up  !  Never  mind  ;  1  must  havo  a 
couple  of  hundred  guineas  at  any  price." 

"  Two  hundred  demons !  Why,  I  have  not  ten  in  tho  house  I" 
exclaimed  Carr,  with  the  despairing  look  of  a  ruined  man. 

"  You  can  obtain  them,  if  not — " 

Holbrook's  remarks  were  here  interrupted  by  the  same  discharge 
of  artillery  which  had  been  heard  at  the  Intcndant's  Palace,  but 
which  was  so  near  at  hand  as  to  mako  Carr's  old  windows  rattlo 
madly  in  their  frames. 

"I  must  hasten  to  seo  what  this  is,"  he  exclaimed,  and  left  tho 
house,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  his  host,  who  rubbed  his  thin  hands 
cheerfully  together  as  the  sound  of  the  desperado's  footsteps  smote 
heavily  upon  his  car. 

"Aha!"  muttered  the  old  man.  "  Ho  thinks  ho  can  fool  Job 
Carr,  but  ho  is  mistaken.  Madame  do  Frontenac  will  give  me 
more  to  restore  her  daughter  single,  than  to  have  her  come  back 
the  wife  of  that  rascal.    I  will  write  her  at  onco." 


About  half  an  hour  before  the  discharge  of  artillery  to  which 
double  allusion  has  been  made,  a  canoe,  with  four  Indians  bend- 
ing its  paddles  as  they  urged  it  along  the  rapid  current,  had  been 
seen  coming  down  tho  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  evidently  from 
Montreal,  and  as  it  drew  near  tho  water  battery,  news  spread 
throughout  the  city  that  the  governor  was  on  board.  He  had  been 
anxiously  expected,  aud  as  ho  was  very  popular,  crowds  rushed 
down  to  welcome  him. 

Kumor  for  once  was  correct,  and  it  was  a  salute  fired  as  tho 
conoe  was  brought  alongside  of  the  wharf,  that  had  caused  so 
much  alarm  in  palace  and  in  hovel.  True,  he  brought  unpleasant 
intelligence,  for  ho  had  been  forced  to  surrender  Montreal,  and 
had  only  escaped  by  using  muffled  paddles.  Yet  he  was  never- 
theless welcome. 

Vigorous  and  muscular,  General  Carlton  had  a  commanding 
aspect,  and  his  very  manner  aud  gestures  bespoke  that  decision  of 
action  which  inspires  the  wavering  with  valor,  while  it  makes  tho 
orriug  tremble.  The  firo  of  genius  flashed  from  his  full  eye, 
which  never  glanced  at  an  object  but  looked  it  through  and 
through,  while  equal  characteristics  of  firm  determination  were 
easily  discernible  around  his  well-formed  mouth.  The  very  pre- 
sence of  such  a  leader  restored  confidence. 

Acknowledging  with  graceful  bows  the  cheers  of  the  assembled 


crowds  ou  the  wharf,  and  briefly  stating  the  position  of  things  at 
Montreal,  the  governor  hastened  to  the  castlo.  Ere  proceeding 
far  on  his  way  thither,  however,  he  was  greeted  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Lean,  who  had  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  who  immediately  began 
to  explain  why  he  had  assumed  so  much  responsibility,  and  how 
ho  had  exercised  command. 

*'  You  were  right — quite  right,"  said  tho  governor,  when  he 
had  heard  all  the  worthy  colonel's  plans,  "and  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  giving  you  due  honor  in  my  despatch.  Meanwhile, 
let  mo  solicit  your  continued  co-operation." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PLOTTING  AND  COCNTKR-PLOTT1HO. 

11  From  the  jrray  sire,  whose  trembling  baud 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow; 
Prompt  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood. u 

A  review  of  tho  garrison  by  the  governor,  on  the  morning 
after  his  arrival,  enlivened  the  city  at  nn  early  hour.  Squadrons 
of  horse  swept  by  at  a  brisk  trot ;  field-pieces  and  caissons  rumbled 
heavily  along ;  battalions  of  infantry  were  announced  by  their 
bands,  and  the  bagpipes  of  the  Highlanders  were  echoed  by  tho 
bugles  of  the  riflemen.  The  lino  was  formed  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  rendered  immortal  by  Wolfe's  glorious  victory,  and 
before  all  the  troops  had  arrived,  the  limits  marked  out  for  the 
parade  were  defined  by  a  large  concourso  of  spectators,  which 
formed  a  brilliant  framework  to  the  martial  panorama.  A  glow- 
ing autumn  sun  gilded  each  sword  and  bayonet,  and  a  pleasant 
breeze,  as  it  stirred  plaids  and  plumes,  added  to  the  effect.  Every 
one  appeared  to  bo  in  high  spirits ;  tho  smiles  of  beauty  and  the 
cheers  of  manhood  encouraging  those  who  wcro  evidently  so  well 
prepared  to  defend  the  city. 

The  governor  was  most  delighted  of  all,  and  when,  in  the  im- 
posing column  which  marched  past  him  in  review,  he  recognized 
whole  companies  of  discharged  veterans,  mingled  with  volunteers 
from  the  merchants  and  tho  students,  ho  exclaimed  to  his  staff : 
"  I  had  to  run  from  Montreal,  but  the  rebels  will  have  to  run  from 
Quebec  1" 

After  the  review,  the  governor  invited  his  principal  officers  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Intcndant's  Palace,  that  they  might  plan 
an  observatory  on  its  roof,  where  a  watch  could  bo  kept.  Tho 
spacious  edifice  was  now  ouly  tenanted  by  a  few  domestics, 
Madame  de  Frontenac  having  removed  her  seminary  to  the  castle; 
but  on  entering  the  hall,  Colonel  MacLean  was  reminded  of  a 
question  which  he  had  intended  to  ask  earlier. 

"  Tell  me,  Duprc,"  said  he,  "have  you  heard  that  our  Yankee 
friend  attempted  to  insuit  that  bewitching  Indian  girl  who  accom- 
panied Madame  do  Frontenac  yesterday,  when  she  called  at  the 
castle  ?" 

"  No.    The  scoundrel,  if  it  is  so,  I  will  whip  him  like  a  dog!" 

"  He  deserves  it ;  but  my  informant  stated  that  the  girl  gave 
him  a  good  share  of  punishment  by  pushing  him  over  against  a 
step,  which  cut  his  head.  At  any  rate,  such  is  my  orderly's  reason 
why  we  were  not  honored  with  his  company  yesterday  at  dinner, 
though  I  did  not  regret  seeing  the  chair  he  was  to  occupy  vacant." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  the  governor. 

"A  fellow  who  brought  the  information  that  tho  continentals 
were  coming  here  by  the  way  of  tho  Kennebec,"  replied  Colonel 
MacLean. 

"What— Holbrook?" 

"  The  same.    Does  your  excellency  know  him  ?" 

"  I  received  a  letter  on  my  arrival  last  night,  cautioning  me 
against  him,  as  being  really  in  tho  service  of  the  rebels.  I  think 
we  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  him." 

"  That  will  not  be  difficult,"  said  Colonel  MacLean,  who  had 
gone  to  look  in  the  garden  from  a  window.  "  Yonder  he  sits  on 
the  wharf,  busily  engaged  in  fishing." 

"  Let  us  go  and  question  him,"  proposed  the  governor.  "  I 
wish,  at  any  rate,  to  see  if  we  must  erect  a  battery  in  the  garden." 

So,  followed  by  his  officers,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
river  band.  Just  at  that  moment,  and  as  if  Providence  had  so 
directed  it,  a  canoe  shot  alongside  of  the  wharf,  and  tho  Indian 
who  had  paddled  it  handed  a  large  letter  to  Holbrook. 

"  Caught,  by  my  sword-knot !"  whispered  Colonel  Dupre.  And 
at  a  signal  from  the  governor,  tho  party  slackened  their  steps,  that 
they  might  observe  this  singular  interview.  For  some  moments 
they  were  in  earnest  conversation,  for  Holbrook  evidently  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  any  spectator.  But  soon  the  wary  Indian 
espied  the  group,  and  ono  glance  convinced  the  traitor  of  his  peril- 
ous position.  A  few  words,  and  away  the  Indian  shot  in  hit 
canoe,  while  Holbrook,  slowly  turning  around,  affected  to  see  the 
group  of  officers.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  advanced  directly 
towards  them,  holding  in  his  hand  the  letter  which  he  had  just 
received,  its  seal  unbroken. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  with  great  self-possession,  "  that  I  have 
the  honor  of  addressing  his  excellency  the  governor  ?" 

"  You  have,"  was  General  Carlton's  reply,  with  a  gracious  bow. 

"  Then  it  is  no  more  than  proper  that  you  should  be  the  first  to 
read  a  missive  just  received  from  an  agent  in  the  rebel  army." 
And  with  a  low  bow  he  handed  the  document  to  GencrnI  Carlton. 

The  governor  took  tho  letter,  broke  the  seal,  glanced  at  the  con- 
tents, and  read  : 

"Dear  Dan, — The  game  will  arrive  in  a  day  or  two  after  this, 
and  be  sure  that  you  take  good  care  of  it." 

"A  brief  epistle,"  said  Colonel  MacLean. 
"  Of  little  consequence,  if  its  meaning  is  unknown,"  replied 
Holbrook,  with  a  meaning  Biuile. 

"  Can  you  interpret  it !"  asked  the  governor. 
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"  To  your  excellency,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  you  will  step  one 
side  a  few  moments." 

The  governor  complied  with  his  request,  and  after  an  animated 
conversation  (during  which  Holhrook  exhibited  his  passport  from 
Lord  Howe,  as  a  "trusty  and  loyal  secret  agent,")  ho  returned  to 
the  group  of  officers,  saying  : 

"  Colonel  MacLean,  you  will  detail  a  squadron  of  cavalry  to- 
night for  active  duty,  commanded,  if  possiblo,  by  an  officer  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  country.  Let  them  have  ten 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge  for  their  pistols,  and  report  for  duty  at 
the  castle  at  ten  o'clock." 

The  old  soldier  raised  his  hand  mechanically  to  acknowledge 
this  order,  but  in  his  heart  he  wondered  why  it  was  given.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  soldier,  however,  to  obey,  not  to  question. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  governor,  "let  us  again  ascend  the 
palace  staircases,  and  seo  if  we  can  contrive  an  observatory.  Mr. 
Holbrook,  I  shall  bo  pleased  to  see  you  at  seven  o'clock." 

When  they  had  left,  Holbrook  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  he  felt 
that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  detection  by  tho  promptness  of  his 
action.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to  tho  wharf  for  his  fish- 
ing-tackle, ho  saw  Colonel  Dupre  again  approaching  him,  and 
again  his  fears  were  revived,  though  ho  retained  an  air  of  self- 
possession. 

"  M}'  good  fellow,"  said  the  Canadian,  "  I  fear  I  wronged  you 
yesterday." 

"Never  mind — never  mind,"  replied  Holbrook,  again  relieved. 

"You  must  bear  in  mind,  though,"  continued  Dupre,  "that  wo 
Canadians  feel  ourselves  outcasts  in  our  native  land,  and  aro 
therefore  very  sensitive." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Holbrook. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Holbrook,  I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  that  we  should 
not  do  better  with  the  colonies,  if  they  succeed." 

"Perhaps  so,"  was  the  guarded  response.  Holbrook,  like  other 
rascals,  was  prompt  to  entertain  suspicions  at  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  anything  which  did  not  look  perfectly  open.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  tho  Canadian  was  endeavoring  to  extort  some  crimi- 
nating remark,  and  while  ho  answered  with  great  reserve,  he  en- 
countered his  questioner's  gaze  with  steady  assurance.  While 
questions  and  answers  were  thus  exchanged,  the  colonel  had  as  it 
were  led  his  companion  into  tho  palace,  and  proposed  to  visit  tho 
conservatory.  Holbrook  agreed,  and  when  there,  after  having 
admired  the  floral  beauties,  tho  conversation  was  renewed. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  tho  Canadian,  "  I  feel  tempted  to  desert, 
with  all  my  forces,  to  the  rebel  standard." 

"Surely,  then,  you  must  be  subject  to  fits  of  derangement V 

"By  no  means.  Look  at  the  honors  and  emoluments  before  an 
officer,  whoso  only  rivals  aro  booksellers  like  Knox,  blacksmiths 
like  Greene,  or  doctors  like  the  leader  at  Bunker  Hill." 

"  You  seem  posted  up  on  tho  rebels'  history,"  quietly  ejaculated 
Holbrook.    "But  I  seo  nothing  in  any  of  thein  to  admire." 

"  But  tho  cause — tho  sacred  cause.  Tell  me,  can  you,  for  a 
largo  sum  in  gold,  ascertain  the  probability  of  my  receiving  a 
general's  commission  from  the  Congress,  if  I  go  over,  and  thus 
surrender  tho  city  to  Arnold?" 

Such  a  proposition  from  such  a  source  would,  at  any  other  time, 
have  been  eagerly  grasped  at  by  Holbrook,  but  now  a  vague  sus- 
picion that  some  snare  was  spread  out  for  him  had  full  possession 
of  his  mind.    So  he  replied  : 

"  Colonel  Dupre,  if  this  is  a  jest,  it  is  a  sorry  one ;  if  you  aro  In 
earnest,  Dan  Holbrook  is  tho  very  last  man  to  select  as  a  go- 
between.  I  draw  tho  king's  pay,  sir,  and  although  to  serve  his 
interests  I  may  perform  his  secret  service,  I  am  not  enlisting  for 
the  robel  ranks." 

"  Bravely  spoken  I"  exclaimed  Governor  Carlton,  coming  out 
from  the  retreat  in  the  centro  of  the  conservatory,  followed  by  his 
officers.  "  To  speak  frankly,  Holbrook,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  test  your  fidelity  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  escaping  unharmed  from  the  trying  ordeal." 

"  Thank  you,"  muttered  Holbrook.  "  But  I  think  that  my 
Canadian  friend  here  is  very  apt  in  his  part  in  the  farce,  although 
I  had  to  play  a  new  role." 

"  Never  mind — never  mind,"  laughingly  responded  the  governor. 
"  But  instead  of  coming  to  tea  at  seven,  let  me  sco  you  to  dine  at 
five." 

Holbrook  bowed  thanks,  and  again  the  officers  left  him,  more 
rolievcd  than  before  "Aha!"  he  chuckled  to  himself,  "  it  is  not 
by  such  French  chad'  that  Dan  Holbrook  is  caught.  It  was  a  nar- 
row escape,  though." 

Curiosity  now  prompted  him  to  examine  the  retreat  wherein  his 
unseen  audience  had  been  secreted,  and  while  he  was  wondering  if 
it  was  constructed  expressly  for  listeners,  ho  heard  a  noise  directly 
under  his  feet.  Then  it  was  evident  that  some  one  was  unbolting 
a  trap-door,  and  the  thought  occurring  to  bun  that  he  might  in 
turn  endeavor  to  glean  something  which  might  he  of  advantage, 
he  whipped  under  a  large  table,  which  was  covered  by  a  cloth 
teaching  to  tho  floor.  Hardly  had  ho  thus  concealed  himself, 
when  tho  trap-door  was  thrown  up,  and  tho  rustling  of  female 
apparel  announced  the  presence  of  one  belonging  to  the  gentler 
sex.  Holbrook  drew  his  breath  gently,  and  lay  crouched  like  a 
tiger,  ready  to  spring  on  certain  yet  unknown  prey.  But  ho  was 
not  long  in  suspense,  for  heavy  footsteps  soon  entered  by  the  door 
from  the  conservatory,  and  lie  immediately  recognized  tho  voice 
•  of  Job  Carr. 

"  I  am  here,  madamc,"  whined  the  miser. 

Holbrook  held  his  breath,  then  started,  despito  himself,  as  ho 
recognized  the  tones  of  Madame  dc  Frontenac's  familiar  voice. 
Years  had  passed  since  he  had  heard  it  last,  each  year  marked  by 
crime  and  wrong,  yet  it  swept  across  his  troubled  heart  as  the 
sound  of  a  Sabbath  bell  does  to  one  condemned  to  die  near  tho 
home  of  his  youth." 


"  I  also  am  prompt,"  said  she,  "  although  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  should  have  sent  mo  so  urgent  a  request  for  a  private  inter- 
view, and  hero." 

"I  have  news  for  you  that  you  will  value." 

Madame  do  Frontenac  looked  steadily  into  the  man's  face  with 
an  inquiring  glance,  and  then,  with  lips  quivering  with  eagerness, 
she  exclaimed  : 

"News  !    Can  it  bo  that  you  have  news  of — " 

She  had  not  tho  courage  to  finish,  but  the  miser  supplied  tho 
word — that  word  for  which  her  heart  thirsted : 

" Of  your  daughter'!    I  have." 

Her  daughter  !  Tho  fato  of  her  child  had  been  a  bitter  drop 
which  had  poisoned  her  cup  of  life,  and  mado  her  long  for  a  cool- 
ing draught  of  tho  waters  of  oblivion.  She  had  neither  murmur- 
ed nor  complained,  but  in  silence  had  wept  over  tho  lost  ono, 
guarding  a  hope  of  again  clapping  the  wanderer  to  her  heart  as  a 
secret  treasure.  Again  hope  lit  up  her  pale  countenance,  and  she 
inquired  : 

"  Where  is  she  ?"    She  dared  not  ask  how  is  she. 

"A  long  way  oft',  madamc,  but  money  will  bring  her  back," 
replied  Carr,  with  a  chuckle,  as  if  counting  the  gold  which  ho  was 
certain  of  securing. 

Madamc  do  Frontenac's  cheeks,  which  had  burned  with  excite- 
ment, became  pale  as  death.  The  news  had  broken  upon  her  so 
suddenly  as  almost  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  thought,  yet 
she  had  felt  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  soon  see  tho  long  lost  idol 
of  her  heart. 

" Name  the  sum,"  at  length  she  ejaculated,  "and  it  shall  bo 
forthcoming.    But  where  is  she?" 

"Ah,  madamc,  I  have  spent  thousands  in  tracing  her  out,  suro 
that  you  would  repay  me.  Now  say  two  thousand  guineas  as  a 
first  instalment,  I  will — " 

"  You  will  receive  such  a  drubbing  as  you  little  dream  of  I"  in- 
terrupted Holbrook,  in  an  ironical  voice,  as  he  suddenly  crawled 
out  from  beneath  the  table, — "  you  will  receive  such  a  drubbing  as 
you  little  dream  of,  if  you  do  not  leave  here  and  hold  your  tongue, 
you  contemptible  skinflint  I"  And  seizing  the  affrighted  Carr  by 
the  collar,  he  whirled  him  so  near  the  door  that  tho  terrified  miser 
bolted  out  and  took  to  his  heels. 

Madamc  dc  Frontenac,  sinking  upon  a  seat,  endeavored  to  quiet 
tho  busy  tumult  of  feeling  in  her  heart,  and  though  an  occasional 
tear  rolled  down  her  careworn  cheeks,  her  features  resumed  their 
wonted  expression  of  melancholy  impenetrability. 

"  No,  Louise, — no  !"  said  Holbrook.  "It  is  not  by  bribing  that 
fellow  that  you  can  obtain  your  child." 

The  sound  of  a  voice  hated  above  all  others  mado  the  distressed 
woman  tremble,  but  fixing  her  clear  eyes  upon  her  old  tormentor, 
who  quailed  before  their  glance,  she  said,  with  dignity  : 

"  I  am  not  now  the  girl,  sir,  with  whose  feelings  you  once  trifled, 
and  whose  happiness  you  once  ruined.  But  upon  what  terms  can 
I  have  my  child  !" 

"  By  ordering  her  to  marry — " 

"  Who  «" 

"  Your  humble  servant — myself." 

"  God  forbid  I"  shrieked  Madame  de  Frontenac.  Then  rising, 
she  approached  the  door.  Holbrook  advanced  as  if  to  stop  her, 
but  she  hurried  past  him  as  she  would  have  passed  a  reptile,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Touch  me  not,  sir,  I  warn  you  !" 

Just  then,  voices  were  beard  in  the  conservatory,  and  Holbrook 
dared  not  detain  her.  The  new-comers,  however,  were  only  a 
party  who  had  come  to  see  the  palace,  now  vacated,  and  tho 
baffled  villain  slank  away,  muttering  curses  upon  the  female  sex, 
as  ever  thwarting  his  plans. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  MOSCOW  OF  TO-DAY. 

In  Moscow,  with  its  glorious  undulating  site,  its  long  irregular 
streets  of  handsome  villas,  interspersed  with  greenery,  its  hand- 
some magazins,  and  its  constant  rattle  of  equipages,  you  feel  as  if 
surrounded  by  human  interest,  and  cease  to  wonder  why  neither 
despotic  power,  nor  long  neglect,  nor  systematic  preference  for  a 
rival,  can  wean  the  true  Russian  from  his  love  for  the  aucient  cra- 
dle of  his  race.  And  now  it  looks  brighter  and  gayer  than  ever. 
Paint,  and  lime,  and  varnish,  have  done  wonders,  making  even 
the  old  Chinese  town  look  sprightly  and  modern  ;  while  the  gilder 
has-given  to  the  thousand  domes,  minarets  and  spires  of  Moscow 
a  splendor  only  to  be  appreciated  by  being  seen.  Stand  on  the 
esplanade  of  the  Kremlin,  and  having  first  curiously  examined  its 
battlemented  walls,  its  ancient  treasury,  its  grotesque  church — tho 
Assumption,  its  gay  modern  palace,  and  its  thousand  and  ono 
quaint  details ;  watch  for  a  moment  the  people,  high  and  low, 
military  and  civil,  as  they  reverently  doff  their  hats  while  passing 
under  the  sacred  gate  ;  and  then  turn  suddenly  toward  tho  vast 
city  that  spreads  itself  out  beneath  your  feet,  count  its  innumerable 
church  spires  of  delicate  green,  bright  golden,  or  royal  red,  learn 
to  distinguish  its  fortress-like  convents,  its  regal  palaces,  its  great 
public  institutes,  and  you  must  admit  that  you  arc  gazing  on  a 
panorama  to  which  tho  civilized  world  can  offer  but  few  parallels. 
— Paris  Univers. 


GROWTH  Of  CITIES. 

A  writer  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  in  speaking  of  tho 
progressive  growth  of  cities,  says ; — "  New  Yorkers  do  not  doubt, 
and,  indeed,  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  their  city,  now  number- 
ing little  more  than  one-third  the  population  of  London,  will  with- 
in the  next  fifty  years  be  greater  than  the  metropolis  of  tho  British 
empire.  New  "lork,  with  her  immediate  dependencies,  numbers 
ubout  900,000.  Since  1790,  she  has  established  a  law  of  growth 
which  doubles  her  population  once  in  fifteen  years.  If  this  law 
continues  to  operate,  she  may  be  expected  to  possess  1,800,000  in 
1871,  3,600,000  in  1886,  and  7,200,000  in  19ol.  If  twenty  years 
be  allowed  New  York  as  Iter  future  period  of  duplication,  she 
would  still  overtake  London  by  the  end  of  fifty  years.  London 
may  then  have  live  millions ;  New  York  will  almost  certainly  havo 
more  than  that  number." 


We  find  means  to  cure  folly,  but  none  to  reclaim  a  distorted 
mind. — La  Nochefoucauld. 


ALPIIARET  OF  SELF-MADE  MEN. 

Tho  following  from  "  Household  Words  "  gives,  in  a  brief 
space,  tho  names  and  characteristics  of  eminent  living  characters, 
who  have  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  : 

To  begin  with  the  letter  A,  and  dash  hastily  and  skippingly  on 
through  the  alphabet,  we  find  that  Anderson,  the  popular  Danish 
novelist,  was  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  and  educated  at  a  charity 
school,  and  that  lie  tried  for  years  to  gain  a  living  by  various  han- 
dicraft trades,  being  very  frequently  on  the  very  brink  of  starva- 
tion. Beranger,  the  celebrated  French  lyric  poet,  neglected  by 
his  vagabond  father,  lived  with  his  godfather,  a  poor  tailor,  and 
was  a  gamin  in  the  streets  of  Paris  till  promoted  for  a  time  to  tho 
dignity  of  a  pot  boy.  Elihu  Burritt,  as  all  know,  was  a  black- 
smith's apprentice.  Carleton,  the  Irish  novelist,  who  now  enjoys 
a  pension  of  £200  a  year,  is  tho  son  of  a  peasant,  and  begged  his 
way  to  knowledge.  Bafael  Carrera,  president  of  the  republic  of 
Guatemala,  began  life  as  a  drummer-boy  and  a  cattle-driver.  Mr. 
Cohdcn  is  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and,  entering  a  warehouso 
in  London  when  a  boy,  rose  through  its  various  grades  of  service. 
Sir  William  Cubitt  was  a  working  miller,  then  a  joiner,  and  then 
a  millwright.  Dumas,  the  great  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  is 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  planter  and  a  negress,  and  was  in  all  but 
starvation  in  Paris,  till  ho  hit  upon  the  way  to  distinction.  Fara- 
day, the  eminent  chemist,  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith,  and  began 
his  career  as  the  apprentice  to  a  book-binder.  Millard  Fillmore, 
late  president  of  the  United  States,  was  first  a  plough-boy,  then 
tried  the  trade  of  a  clothier,  and  was  then  apprentice  to  a  wool- 
carder.  The  present  emperor  of  Hay ti  was  born  a  slave.  Herring, 
the  animal  painter,  began  the  profession  of  art  with  sign-boards 
and  coach-pones.  Jasmin,  the  Burns  of  the  south  of  France,  is 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  the  grandson  of  a  common  beggar.  Mr. 
Lindsay,  M.P.,  the  great  ship-owner,  left  his  home  with  3s.  6d.  in 
his  pocket,  to  push  his  fortunes  as  a  ship  boy ;  he  worked  his  pas- 
sage to  Liverpool  by  assisting  in  the  coal-hole  of  a  steamer;  and 
for  a  part  of  the  time  after  he  arrived,  begged  during  the  day,  and 
slept  in  the  sheds  and  streets  at  night.  Lough,  the  distinguished 
sculptor,  began  the  world  in  the  capacity  of  a  plough-boy.  Minic, 
the  inventor  of  tho  well-known  rifle,  was  a  private  soldier.  Robert 
Owen  was  a  shop-boy  to  a  grocer,  and  then  a  draper.  Johannes 
Kongo,  the  leader  of  the  German  Catholic  movement,  tended  sheep 
when  a  boy.  Stanfield,  the  distinguished  landscape  painter,  was  a 
cabin  boy,  and  a  shipmaster  was  his  first  patron.  Thiers,  the  well- 
known  historian,  and  ox-minister  of  France,  is  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, and  was  educated  gratuitously  at  the  public  school  of  Mar- 
seilles. Thomas  Wright,  the  Manchester  prison  philanthropist, 
was  a  weekly  worker  in  an  iron  foundry  for  forty-seven  years,  till 
a  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  subscription  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  philanthropical  labors. 

There  is  encouragement  here,  we  fancy,  for  the  poor  and  down- 
hearted ;  and  likewise  rebuke  for  those  who  are  continually  harp- 
iug  on  the  wrongs  of  the  indigent,  and  the  impassable  barriers  be- 
tween the  high  and  the  low. 


BURIED  FORESTS. 

Extensive  forests,  covering  valleys  and  hillsides,  are  overturned, 
and  the  uprooted  trees  form  a  gigantic  barrier,  which  prevents  the 
flowing  off  of  the  waters.  An  extensive  marsh  is  formed,  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  the  various  kinds  of  mosses.  As  they  perish 
they  are  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  for  generations,  in  unceasing 
life  and  labor,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  bottom,  under  the  , 
influence  of  decay  and  the  pressure  from  above,  becomes  turf.  Far 
below  lies  hard  coal ;  the  upper  part  is  light  and  spongy.  At  vari- 
ous depths,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, an  abundance  of  bogwood  is  found,  consisting  mostly  of  oak, 
hard  and  black  as  ebony,  or  of  the  rich  chocolate-colored  wood  of 
the  yew.  Such  ancient  forests  every  now  and  then  rise  in  awe- 
inspiring  majesty  from  their  graves.  The  city  of  Hamburg,  its 
harbor  and  the  broad  tracts  of  land  around  it,  rest  upon  a  sunken 
forest,  which  is  now  buried  at  an  immense  depth  below  the  surface. 
It  contains  mostly  limes  and  oaks,  but  must  also  have  abounded 
with  hazel-woods,  for  thousands  of  hazel  nuts  are  brought  to  light 
by  every  excavation,  not  exactly  made  for  nuts.  The  city  of  New 
Orleans,  it  has  been  recently  discovered,  is  built  upon  the  most 
magnificent  foundation  on  which  a  city  ever  rose.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Venice  that  her  marble  palaces  rested  in  the  waters  of  the 
Adriatic  on  piles  of  costly  wood,  which  now  serve  to  pay  the  debts 
of  her  degenerate  sons ;  but  our  Venice  has  not  less  than  three 
tiers  of  gigantic  trees  beneath  it.  They  all  stand  upright,  ono 
upon  another,  with  their  roots  spread  out  as  they  grew ;  and  tho 
great  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  his  belief  that  it  must  have  taken 
at  least  eighteen  hundred  years  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  since  one  tier 
had  to  rot  away  to  a  level  witli  the  bottom  of  the  swamp  before 
the  upper  could  grow  upon  it. — De  Vere's  Leaves  from  the  Book  of 
Nature. 


THE  GOLD  FISH. 

Among  the  many  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  foreign 
parts  which  have  been  fully  domesticated  here,  may  be  enumerated 
tho  gold  fish,  which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  ornamental  fountains 
and  reservoirs.  These  beautiful  fish  are  native  to  the  southern 
districts  of  China,  and  generally  speaking,  are  identical  with  the 
English  carp.  The  first  specimens  seen  in  this  country  wero 
brought  from  England,  wo  are  told,  by  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  who 
successfully  bred  them  in  sheltered  ponds,  after  which  he  intro- 
duced them  into  the  Schuylkill.  There  aro  plenty  of  these  fish 
now  in  tho  river  above  tho  dam  at  this  city,  and  many  of  tho 
creeks  in  the  interior  contain  them  in  considerable  quantities.  So 
prolific  are  they,  that  a  pond  soon  becomes  stocked  after  tho  intro- 
duction of  a  few  to  commence  the  colony. 

The  naturalist,  Pennant,  informs  us  that  the  gold  fish  was 
brought  to  Englund,  in  1691,  but  was  not  generally  known  until 
1728.  It  is  now  completely  naturalized,  both  here  and  in  Europe  ; 
and  in  Portugal,  large  quantities  of  them  are  raised  and  exported 
in  trading  vessels,  making  an  article  of  considerable  commerce. 
In  the  still,  spring-fed  ponds  of  Long  Island,  gold  fish  havo  been 
abundant  ever  since  we  can  remember;  and  they  are  now  con- 
stantly hawked  about  tho  streets  of  New  York,  bv  urchins,  who 
get  for  them  from  six  to  ton  cents  each.— i Philadelphia  Evening 
Journal.   „  


MARY  STUART. 

Prince  Alexander  Labanoff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  such  an  intenso 
admirer  of  tho  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  that  ho  has  passed  a 
ureal  part  of  his  life  in  studying  her  history,  and  collecting  mate- 
rials  connected  witli  it.  About  twelve  years  ago,  ho  published 
seven  volumes  of  her  letters,  and  recently  he  has  brought  out  a 
notice  in  226  puges,  of  the  numerous  portraits  of  her  which  ho 
possesses,  and  which  he  has  got  together  after  infinite  pains  and 
expense.  The  portraits  are  136  in  number,  namely,  12  paintings 
and  144  lithographs  or  engravings.  He  also  possesses  29  engrav- 
ings of  events  in  which  the  queen  figured,  aud  a  great  many  por- 
traits of  contemporary  statesmen  and  sovereigns.— Literary  Uaztlte. 
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SCHAMYL  AND  THE  CIRCASSIANS. 

The  fine  engraving  on  this  pnge  presents  us  with  an  elaborately 
executed  equestrian  portrait  of  Schamyl,  the  Circassian  hero,  con- 
cerning whose  prowess  in  arms  so  many  romantic  sketches  have 
been  from  time  to  time  published.  The  redoubtable  warrior  is 
herein  depicted  sitting  on  his  war-horse  with  easy  grace,  and  armed 
to  the  teeth  in  the  Circassian  style,  which  carries  us  hack  to  the 
days  of  chivalry.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  helmet,  and  on  his  body 
a  cuirass  of  chain  armor.  In  his  belt  is  a  straight  poignard,  and 
beside  him  hang  his  bow  and  quiver  and  his  trenchant  sabre.  In 
his  bearing  and  appointments,  he  looks  almost  like  a  paladin  of 
Charlemagne.  Romance  and  poetry  have  thrown  a  golden  veil 
around  the  actual  life  of  this  chief,  and  many  feats  of  daring  attri- 
buted to  him  doubtless  originated  in  the  fertile  brains  of  western 
writers  ;  but  enough  is  known  respecting  him  to  warrant  that  ad- 
miration which  is  due  to  gallantry  in  the  field,  to  prudence  in 
counsel,  and  a  lofty  spirit  of  patriotism  and  independence.  We 
know  that  he  is  fighting  for  his  country,  and  that  to  his  influence, 
to  his  sword,  and  to  his 
counsels,  his  country- 
men arc  indebted  for  the 
continuance  of  their  in- 
dependence. For  years 
the  Russians  have  waged 
unrelenting  war  against 
the  Circassians,  and  for 
years  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  series  of 
ignominious  defeats,  illy 
compensated,  at  long  in- 
tervals, by  the  capture  of 
some  mountain  strong- 
hold they  have  found 
themselves  unable  to 
maintain.  The  country 
inhabited  by  the  warliko 

reople  who  have  thus 
urlcd  defiance  at  their 
invaders,  Circassia  or 
Tcherkessia,  is  in  tho 
southeast  corner  of  Eu- 
rope, and  embraces  but 
about  40,000  square 
miles.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous region,  covering 
a  large  portion  of  the 
Caucasus  and  its  pre- 
cipitous branches.  Deep 
ravines,  brawling  tor- 
rents, and  high-soaring 
peaks  on  which  the  snow 
and  ice  rest  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  char- 
acterize this  portion  of 
the  globe.    The  back- 

f round  in  our  picture  of 
chamyl  conveys  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Circassian  scene- 
ry. Now  and  then  you 
meet  with  valleys  of 
great  fertility,  and  these 
are  the  more  agreeable 
from  being  immediately 
contrasted  with  the  stern 
and  frowning  features  ot 
the  landscape.  Circas- 
sia is  claimed  by  the 
Russians,  but  they  have 
never  been  able  to  make 
good  their  pretensions. 
The  early  history  of  the 
Circassians  is  almost  a 
blank,  and  they  have 
preserved  scarcely  any 
local  traditions.  They 
undoubtedly  came  origi- 
nally from  the  East,  and 
probably  sprung  from 
the  Medes.  They  sent 
colonists  to  Greece,  and 
Greece  in  turn  colonized 
the  Circassian  coast,  the 
settlement  ultimately 
falling  under  the  univer- 
sal dominion  of  Rome. 
Between  the  10th  and 
13th  centuries,  however, 
they  became  subject  to 
Georgia,  whose  queen, 
Tamar,  is  said  to  have 
converted  the  Circas- 
sians to  Christianity.  In 
the  15th  century  they 
threw  off  the  Georgian 
yoke,  and  not  only  as- 
serted their  independ- 
ence, but  pursued  their 
conquests  so  far  that 
they  were  brought  into 
collision  with  tho  Tar- 
tars, who,  after  a  series 
of  fierce  conflicts,  gained 
the  upper  hand  and 
made  tributaries  of  tho 
Circassians.  In  the  18th 
century  they  defeated 

the  Tartars,  who  had  cruelly  oppressed  them,  and  regained  their 
independence.  In  1781,  the  Russians  acquired  the  Kooban  as  a 
frontier ;  and  in  1784,  the  Turks  built  the  fort  Anapa,  and  thence 
directed  their  efforts  to  stir  up  the  Circassians  against  the  czar. 
Anapa  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1807,  and  was  restored  to 
Turkey  in  1812.  The  Turks  then  succeeded  in  converting  the 
Circassians  to  Islamism,  their  motive  being  not  so  much  a  zeal  for 
religious  proselytism  as  a  measure  of  policy  to  implant  a  principle 
that  would  ensure  the  ever-during  hostility  of  their  converts  to 
Russia.  In  1829,  Anapa  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianoplc,  also  acquired  all  the  other 
Turkish  possessions  on  this  coast.  Upon  this  they  ground  their 
claim  of  sovereignty  of  Circassia,  though  the  latter  was  never,  in 
fact,  subjected  to  Turkey.  It  is  to  resist  this  claim  that  the  Cir- 
cassians have  been  obstinately  fighting  for  so  many  vears.  Circas- 
sia extends  from  tho  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  "The  inhabitants 
call  themselves  Adige  or  Adighe' ;  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  they 
are  called  Tcherkas,  or  highway  robbers  ;  by  the  Arabs,  Memalik  ; 
by  the  Ossetes,  likewise  a  nation  dwelling  on  Mount  Caucasus, 


they  are  called  Kasachi.  They  inhabit  the  following  districts  : — 
Great  Rabarda,  Little  Kabarda,  Beslen,  on  the  Great  Laba,  which 
flows  into  the  Kuban,  Tcmirgoi,  on  the  Schagwascha,  Abassia, 
chiefly  on  the  River  Pschaha,  Bseduch,  in  the  lower  districts  of 
the  Rhuasch,  Iladukai  and  Bschana.  These  hard  names,  like 
most  of  the  words  in  the  various  unwritten  dialects  of  the  Circas- 
sian tongue,  are  almost  unpronounceable  by  European  organs. 
Schamyl  has  endeavored  to  promote  a  spirit  of  nnitv  among  the 
people,  who  would  have  been  a  formidable  nation  fiad  they  not 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  Circassian  branches  of  the  Knban  are  the  Tcmir- 
goi ;  they  inhabit  more  than  forty  fortified  villages,  and  can  send 
two  thousand  men  into  the  field.  The  Schagacki,  below  the  for- 
tress Anapa,  had  a  prince  who  formerly  maintained  vessels  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Kabarda  Circassians,  a  half-civilized  nation,  in- 
habit a  fertile  country  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Terek,  and 
are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Dations  of  the  Caucasus  by 
their  superior  beauty.    In  many  parts  of  Circassia  the  soil  is  fer- 


SCHAMYL,  THE  CELEBRATED  CIRCASSIAN  CHIEF. 

tile,  and  some  of  the  forests  contain  the  heaviest  timber.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  seem  to  be  the  only  industrial  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  They  have  no  manufactures,  properly 
Bpeaking,  nnd  trade  is  only  conducted  as  barter,  money  being 
unknown  among  them.  Their  agricultural  implements  are  very 
defective,  but  they  produce  corn  and  wine  and  the  usual  agricultu- 
ral staples  in  considerable  abundance.  The  Circassians  arc  chiefly 
celebrated  for  their  physical  beauty,  the  men  and  women  being 
alike  distinguished  by  symmetry  of  figure  and  regularity  of  feature. 
They  are  unquestionably  the  original  stock  from  which  the  races 
now  dominant  throughout  the  civilized  world  are  derived.  The 
men  arc  of  lofty  and  commanding  stature,  regular  features,  and 
unequalled  in  the  use  of  the  sabre.  The  women  have  delicate  fea 
tures,  fine  complexions,  dark  hair,  graceful  figures,  and  a  beauty 
of  outline  which  would  make  them  the  chosen  models  of  painter 
and  sculptor.  The  Circassian  girls  were  formerly  an  article  of 
traffic,  being  sold  by  their  parents  to  traders,  who  disposed  of  them 
in  the  slave  mart  of  Constantinople,  whence  they  passed  into  the 
hands  of  opulent  Turks.    This  trade  has  now  been  broken  up,  but 


the  girls  are  still  sold,  and  not  given  away  to  their  future  husbands. 
Courtship  and  the  union  of  hearts  are  things  unheard  of  in  Circas- 
sia. The  Circassian  prince  or  nobleman — that  is,  every  one  who 
does  not  serve,  and  possesses  a  horse,  is  constantly  armed  with  a 
dagger  and  pistols,  and  seldom  leaves  his  house  without  his  sabre 
and  quiver.  A  helmet  and  a  coat  of  mail  cover  his  head  and  his 
breast.  Kabarda  furnishes  fifteen  hundred  noblemen  or  uzdens, 
and  ten  thousand  peasants  or  serving-men,  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  But  the  princes  of  Kabarda  destroy  each  other  by  constant 
hostilities,  though  of  late  years  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
uniting  against  the  common  foe.  The  soil  of  Kabarda  is  excellent 
for  agriculture,  but  the  winter  is  severe,  and  the  warm  season  of 
short  duration.  The  inhabitants  neglect  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
make  no  use  of  their  mines,  from  which  they  might  extract  the 
most  nseful  of  metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  weapons.  A  great  part  of  their  wealth  consists  ol 
goats,  sheep,  oxen  and  horses.  Their  horses  are  famous  for  beau- 
ty, speed  and  endurance.  The  Circassian  cavalry  climb  the  steep- 
est mountain  passes  with 
the  agility  of  goats  ;  they 
brand  colts  of  a  good 
breed,  and  set  almost  as 
much  store  by  them  as 
the  Arabs  do.  Their 
feudal  system  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  subject 
is  the  property  of  the 
prince,  though  he  cannot 
be  sold,  and  is  compelled 
to  perform  all  personal 
services,  but  pays  no 
taxes.  The  nobleman 
maintains  order  among 
the  people  and  serves 
the  prince  in  war.  The 
latter  keeps  an  open  ta- 
ble, and  all  those  who 
have  herds  contribute  to 
h.  Immediately  after 
the  birth  of  a  princely 
child,  it  is  taken  from 
the  house  of  its  parents, 
and  its  education  is  con- 
fided to  a  nobleman. 
The  boys  are  instructed 
in  hunting,  plundering 
and  fighting,  and  the 
girls  in  sewing  and  braid- 
ing straw  and  embroid- 
ery. Bv  their  laws  ol 
hospitality,  a  host  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety 
of  his  guest ;  and  when 
a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  relatives  ot 
the  deceased  are  allowed 
to  take  the  life  of  the 
murderer.  The  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Circassians 
strongly  resemble  each 
other,  but  differ  very 
greatly  in  their  lan- 
guage. There  are  near- 
ly a  hundred  different 
spoken  dialects.  None 
of  their  languuges  have 
a  written  character,  and 
their  sounds  are  guttural 
and  harsh  to  an  Europ- 
ean ear.  The  total  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed 
650,000  souls.  For  gov- 
ernmental purposes,  the 
people  are  divided  into 
four  different  classes, 
over  whom  are  the 
princes  or  Pshccs.  Un- 
der each  Pshee  or  prince 
are  the  nobility,  the  foil 
freemen  and  the  serfs. 
Beneath  these  are  the 
absolute  slaves.  For- 
merly, the  prisoners  tak- 
en from  the  Russians  in 
war  were  reduced  to 
servitude,  bnt  Schamyl 
has  recently  adopted  a 
far  better  policy.  To 
those  Russians  taken  in 
arms  who  are  willing  to 
enrol  in  the  Circassian 
army,  ho  now  promisee 
good  treatment  and  a 
tract  of  land  to  settle 
on.  As  the  Russian 
private  soldier  leads  a 
dog's  life  and  lives  on 
dog's  fare,  ho  will  eager- 
ly seize  the  opportunity 
of  abandoning  the  yoke 
of  the  czar  for  an  inde- 
ndent  life,  and  we 
ave  no  doubt  that  the 
future  history  of  the  war 
will  record  many  whole- 
sale desertions  from  the 
Russian  ranks.  During 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers,  the  Circassians 
were  kept  quiet  by  Schamyl,  as  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  Rus- 
sia should  send  as  many  troops  as  possible  against  the  Turks,  who 
are  scarcely  loss  hated  than  the  Russians  in  Circassia.  His  re- 
appearance in  arms  has  been  signalized  by  some  important  victo- 
ries over  the  Russians,  and  it  is  the  fresh  interest  awakened  in  the 
mountain  hero  that  has  induced  us  to  present  his  portrait  to  our 
readers.  There  are  in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Circassians 
those  picturesque  points  which  render  them  fine  subjects  for  the 
poet  and  novelist,  and  accordingly  we  have  seen  them  figuring  in 
many  a  lay  nnd  many  a  story.  But  when  we  judge  them  by  the 
standard  of  sound  reason  and  morality,  we  find  them  sadly  defi- 
cient. The  upper  classes  are  haughty  and  arrogant  despots ;  the 
lower  classes  are  6erfs  and  Blaves.  Wife  and  children  are  slave* 
of  husband  and  father.  The  Circassians  trade  in  their  own  blood. 
They  have  no  literature,  and  only  the  arts  of  necessity,  and  are 
but  half-civilized  suvages  after  all,  wanting  many  of  tho  good 
qualities  our  Indians  have.  Distance  too  often  lends  enchantment 
to  our  views. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  GUATEMALA,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  first  of  the  views  on  this  page  represents  the  old  city  of 
Guatemala,  built  at  tho  foot  of  the  Volcan  D'Agua,  or  water  vol- 
cano, by  an  eruption  of  which  it  was  overwhelmed  in  1541.  It 
was  again  devastated  by  an  earthquake  in  1773,  but  has  since  been 
in  a  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  contains  some  18,000  inhabitants. 
Many  of  the  .ancient  buildings  are  entire,  as,  for  instance,  the  fine 
old  cathedral  seen  on  our  left.  The  large  plaza,  with  its  fountain, 
that  occupies  so  large  a  space  in  our  picture,  is  crowded  with 
horsemen  and  footmen,  with  mules,  water-carriers,  buyers 
and  sellers  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  presents  a  lively  and 


bustling  aspect,  while  the  sweeping  mountain  peaks  in  the  distance 
lend  a  sublimity  to  the  landscape  view.  We  present  below  a  fine 
view  of  New  Guatemala,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Guatemala, 
situated  in  a  rich  and  spacious  elevated  plain,  about  24  miles  north- 
east of  the  old  city,  and  containing  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is  fine- 
ly built,  and  looks  like  the  best  Italian  cities.  Our  view  represents 
the  plaza,  or  square.  In  the  background  is  the  cathedral ;  on  the 
left  the  president's  palace.  An  arcade  contains  a  row  of  shops, 
while  on  the  left  of  the  square  are  the  municipality  and  the  prison. 
A  body  of  government  troops  are  on  parade,  and  the  citizens,  in 
their  varied  costumes,  give  life  to  the  picture.    This  city  is  90 


leagues  from  the  Atlantic,  26  from  the  Pacific,  and  800  from  Mex- 
ico. It  has  been  frequently  besieged,  taken  and  plundered.  The 
Water  Volcano,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  old  city  lies,  is  about 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  someti/jes  been 
ascended  by  travellers.  In  1828,  a  party  of  five,  the  Netherlands 
consul  general  and  daughter  and  three  others,  made  the  passage, 
the  ascent  to  tho  top  being  so  difficult  that  some  of  the  party  had 
to  be  pulled  along  by  the  guides  with  ropes  round  the  body.  The 
view  from  its  summit  is  fine,  with  lovely  Guatemala  and  its  cochi- 
neal plantations  at  its  foot  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  distance. 
In  1840,  Mr.  Stephens  ascended  the  mountain. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Fictorial.] 
TIIK  RED  LEAVES. 

BY    GEORGE    H.  COOMEB. 

Where  like  an  old  enchanted  tower, 
The  oak  uprears  his  blazoned  eaves*, 

How  5weetly  through  the  yellow  shower 
Of  sunset,  glow  his  leaves: 

As  if  they  caught  the  momlng  gleam 
Of  some  unknown,  delightful  sphere; 

like  souls  whose  faith  aud  glory  beam 
Through  mortal  weakness  here. 

My  heart  ran  feel  the  mellow  skies, 
The  high  inspiring  leaf  and  breeze; 

And  Jong-neglected  memories  ri**e, 
As  bright  as  autumn  trees. 

The  owl  hallcos,  as  one  in  sport. 

And  loud  his  hollow  chorus  rings; 
A  phantom  he,  that  haunts  the  court 

Of  these  primeval  kings. 

Great  lords!  I  muse  how  o'er  the  rocks, 
Above  the  ancient  hills  they  reign; 

How  he  of  old,  of  golden  locks, 
Under  the  oak  was  slain; 

How  gentle  hearts  that  plighted  vows, 
Er<i  life  had  passed  the  budding  May, 

Have  grown  in  sweetness,  like  the  boughs, 
Beauteous  in  age  as  they  : 

How,  over  story,  over  life, 

The  clustering  leaves  of  many  a  hue, 
Show  where  hath  been  the  blast  of  strife, 

And  where  hath  been  the  dew. 

I  see  the  ages  dim  and  far, 

With  deed  and  impulse  shadowy  grown, 
As  forests  in  the  twilight  are, 

As  soon  must  be  my  own. 

0  hearts  made  weary  long  ago! 

Now  dreading  no  autumnal  stroke; 
Again  your  green  leaves  blooming  grow, 

No  scarlet  hath  your  oak. 

Life,  day  and  verdure  leave  In  flight 
Prophetic  signs  in  earth  or  skies; 

And  never  spring,  nor  morn,  nor  light, 
But  only  weakness,  dies. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGERS. 

•  BY  FREDERICK  W.  BAUXDEItS. 

Never,  since  the  memoir  of  woman,  has  the  ancient  town  of 
Pugwash  been  thrown  into  such  a  flutter,  such  a  tumult  of  con- 
sternation and  dismay,  as  within  the  past  week  ;  and  for  no  insuf- 
ficient reason  has  such  been  the  case,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 
All  those  who  have  attentively  perused  the  papers  of  late,  must 
have  observed  that  the  vicinity  of  the  town  in  question  has  latterly 
been  the  scene  of  an  unprecedented  number  of  incendiary  fires, 
burglaries  and  assaults ;  a  state  of  things  which  in  any  locality 
would  bo  likely  to  cause  no  little  apprehension  ;  but  which,  in  a 
place  usually  so  quiet,  not  to  say  dull  and  stupid,  has  wrought  the 
people  almost  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  Old  ladies  of  both  sexes 
have  talked  the  matter  over,  gravely  shook  their  heads,  and  won- 
dered what  the  world  was  coming  to  ;  and  not  receiving  any  satis- 
factory reply,  have  worn  out  their  shoes  in  nightly  pilgrimages 
about  tho  houso  to  sec  that  all  was  securely  fastened  and  that  no 
one  was  secreted  in  the  closets.  Young  ladies  have  looked,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  beneath  their  beds  and  in  their  work-stand  drawers 
before  retiring,  and  informed  their  anxious  friends,  confidentially, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  robber  entering  the  house,  tho  fearful  re- 
sult would  bo  that  they  should  certainly  "  give  up,"  an  event  so 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  to  cause  their  respective  adorers  to  talk 
valiantly  of  forming  a  vigilance  committee — which,  of  course,  has 
never  been  done; — to  purchase  revolvers,  and  to  tremble  violently 
in  their  beds,  and  pull  the  clothes  over  their  heads  upon  hearing 
any  one  about  tho  house  at  night. 

But  notwithstanding  the  selectmen  have  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  detection  of  the  culprits,  and  also  hired,  at  great  expense, 
a  rheumatic  old  gentleman  to  patrol  the  town  through  the  hours 
of  darkness,  the  excitement  had  in  no  degree  abated  when  the  oc- 
currence of  a  most  unusual  event  caused  a  ripple  in  the  current, 
and  gave,  for  a  time,  to  the  swift-tongucd  villagers  a  new  subject 
of  conversation;  and  this  unusual  occurrence  was  no  other  than 
an  arrival  of  strangers  at  the  Swan  and  Gooscpimplc  public  house. 
The  Pugwash  hotel  being  conducted  on  tho  "  European  plan," — 
that  is  to  say,  the  guests  being  "  accommodated  "  with  very  small 
rooms  at  ft  very  largo  price,  and  provided  with  nothing  at  all  to 
eat,  at  outlandish  hours,  at  still  higher  prices — it  was  considered 
right  and  proper  to  give  the  house  a  decidedly  English  name  ;  ac- 
cordingly, the  above  eminently  British  appellation  was  selected, 
after  mu-h  study  of  books  of  travel  and  such  liko  trumpery 
publications. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  places  on  this  wide  extended  conti- 
nent where  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  at  a  public  house  is  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  no  very  startling  importance ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case  at  Pugwash.  That  interesting  town,  not  being  situated 
on  tho  line  of  any  important  railroad,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other 
road,  very  little  travel  passes  that  way,  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, whenever  a  voyager  does  put  up  at  the  Swan  and  Goose- 
pimplc,  he  at  once  becomes  an  object  of  universal  speculation.  It 


is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  good  deal  of  interest  was  mani- 
fested when  it  became  known  that  there  had  arrived  at  tho  hotel  a 
canvass-covcred  travelling  trunk,  marked  T.  T.,  a  dark-colored 
carpet-bag,  marked  A.  J.,  and  a  light-colored  gentleman  marked 
with  the  small  pox,  who  at  once  inquired  for  a  room,  ordered  his 
baggage  sent  up,  swore  at  the  porter,  gave  him  twenty-five  cents, 
and  called  for  supper,  to  which  he  was  about  sitting  down,  when 
there  also  arrived  a  black  moustache,  interspersed  with  a  number 
of  red  and  yellow  bristles,  closely  followed  by  a  tall,  dark  com- 
plexioned  young  gentleman,  who  inquired  for  the  light  gentleman 
and  joined  him  at  supper,  when  ho  ordered  minced  fish  and  a 
doughnut,  said  he  would  occupy  tho  same  room  with  the  light  gen- 
tleman, to  which  they  shortly  retired,  locked  tho  door,  and  had 
not  made  their  appearance  since. 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  the  first  arrival,  all  these  particu- 
lars were  known,  and  being  talked  over  at  every  house  in  town. 
Who  were  tho  strangers  ?  what  did  they  want  in  town?  how  long 
were  they  going  to  stay  ?  where  did  they  come  from  I  and  were 
they  people  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  patronized !  were 
questions  anxiously  and  rapidly  asked  by  each  young  lady  as  sho 
recollected  that,  less  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Lucy  Tomp- 
kins had  made  a  splendid  match  by  catching  a  wealthy  southern 
gentleman  who  was  stopping  at  the  hotel,  and  who  every  young 
lady  felt  certain  she  might  have  caught  herself  had  she  only  been 
quick  enough  and  put  herself  forward  as  much  as  that  artful, 
scheming  Lucy  Tompkins.  The  recollection  lent  a  spur  to  tho 
tongues,  feet  and  imaginations  of  all  who  wore  not  disposed  to 
waste  their  sweetness  on  the  Pugwash  air. 

As  evening  approached,  young  ladies,  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
looking  their  prepared  prettiest,  strolled  in  couples  with  careful 
carelessness  up  the  street  in  front  of  tho  hotel ;  and  young  ladies 
strolled  down  the  street  in  front  of  tho  hotel ;  young  ladies  saun- 
tered into  the  miliner's  shop  opposite  the  hotel ;  asked  questions 
about  tho  hotel,  and  glanced  slily  at  the  hotel.  Ladies  of  a  cer- 
tain age  called  upon  other  ladies  of  a  certain  ago  and  questioned 
of  the  strangers  who  were  stopping  at  tho  hotel ;  gawky  brothers 
dropped  in  at  the  bar-room  to  endeavor  to  get  a  sight  of  the  great 
unknown  ;  and  one  or  two  old  ladies  called  upon  Mrs.  Mixer,  the 
landlady,  whom  they  subjected  to  a  vigorous  pumping  process, 
with  regard  to  the  important  topic,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen having  entered  their  room,  did  not  leave  it  again  that  night. 
All  that  could  be  gathered  was,  that  the  names  upon  the  register 
read  "  A.  Jinx "  and  "  T.  Tompkins,"  only  that,  and  noth- 
ing more  ;  no  title,  no  residence,  no  nothing.  They  were  evident- 
ly travelling  inewj.,  and  that  they  were  unmistakably  tomtbody,  was 
equally  evident  from  their  reserved  and  retired  manner.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  tho  minds  of  the  young  ladies  that 
they  were  distinguished  strangers  travelling  through  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  search  of  sentimental  damsels  under  difficulties,  for  the 
purposo  of  taking  to  themselves  wives  ;  for  every  one  posted  in 
story-book  literature  must  be  aware  that  such  is  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  young  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  talent. 

Excitement  and  expectation,  ran  high  in  Pugwash  that  night. 
Under  the  ruffle  of  many  a  sheep's-head  night-cap  flitted  charming 
dreams  of  a  fascinating  young  lover  on  his  knees — by  the  way,  I 
wonder  if  a  chap  ever  did  get  down  on  his  knees  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion? If  such  a  thing  ever  did  occur,  the  fellow  was  a  spoony, 
and  the  lady  not  much  better  if  she  didn't  push  him  over  and  step 
on  liim.  That's  not  the  way  to  do  the  thing.  Bless  your  heart, 
it's  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  if  you  only  know  bow.  Pel- 
lows  are  usually  too  earnest  about  the  business,  and  consequently, 
boisterous  and  clumsy ;  so  different  from  the  calm  self-possession 
of  the  dear  creatures  themselves,  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  disgusted  with  the  awkward  flounderings  of  their  adorers. 

Now  for  my  part — and  my  advice  is  by  no  means  to  be  sneezed 
at,  having  popped  the  question  at  least  fifty  times,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  that  it  has  always  been  with  tho  same  result,  to  wit, 
"  I  shall  always  like  you  as  a  friend — but — "  and  then,  they  don't 
say  it  but  they  think  it — "  Poor  fellow,  he  loves  mc,  I  know  ho 
does,  by  his  looks  ;  what  a  pity  he  hasn't  a  little  more  money. 
Well,  perhaps  if  I  don't  have  a  good  deal  better  offer  this  season 
or  next,  perhaps  I  may  take  pity  on  him.  I  wish  he  was  rich." 
It  makes  no  differenco,  I  say,  that  this  has  always  been  tho  tenor 
of  tho  reply,  for  practice  makes  perfect,  whether  successful  or  not ; 
and  my  advice  is,  not  to  be  too  precipitate  about  the  matter ;  do 
not  commit  yourself  in  any  greater  degree  than  docs  the  lady  also. 
Instead  of  blundering  ahead  with  a  blunt  proposal,  go  calmly  to 
work  and  gently  feel  your  way  as  you  go.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
pursuits,  there  is  little  hope  of  success  where  you  cannot  feel  your 
way,  and  keep  open  an  avenue  for  a  graceful  retreat.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  a  proposal  by  letter,  in  which  case  you  place 
voursclf  fearfully  in  the  power  of  your  fair  enemy?  What  should 
we  think  of  that  mariner,  who,  upon  approaching  a  dangerous 
coast,  should  go  down  upon  his  knees  on  the  forecastle,  and  mur- 
mur, in  a  foolish  tone  of  voice,  "  Dearest  coast,  you  know  I  am 
dying  to  get  into  port,  pray,  therefore,  take  pity  on  mc,  and  remove 
all  reefs,  rocks,  and  other  obstacles  from  the  course,  that  I  may, 
like  a  second  lemons,  go  in  and  be  squeezed,"  or  who  should  con- 
tent himself  by  inditing  a  foolish  epistle  to  the  coast  requesting  a 
like  favor  ?  We  should  write  that  mariner  down  an  ass,  and  so, 
also,  would  the  coast  to  which  he  prayed.  No,  your  skilful  sailor, 
with  wary  eye,  and  lead  line  in  hand,  stands  cautiously  onward, 
sounding  continually  ;  not  plunging  head  first  toward  his  object, 
but  ever  feeling  his  way  ;  when,  if  a  sunken  reef  or  shoal  inter- 
poses, ho  has  an  intuitive  perception  of  it  long  before  it  is  reached, 
and  putting  his  craft  atout,  he  stands  along  the  shore  for  a  fur- 
ther opening ;  and  not  having  committed  himself,  he  quits  tho 
coast  with  a  smile  and  bow  of  such  perfect  good  nature,  as  to  leave 
the  coast  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  really  intended  an  ap- 
proach, or  was  only  amusing  himself,  and  that  coast  hab  ever  a 


smile  and  a  pleasant  look  for  that  mariner  whenever  they  meet. 
Yea,  verily !  strive  to  becoino  such  a  skipper,  if  you  would  suc- 
cessfully navigate  a  court-ship. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Well,  next  day  the  campaign  was  re- 
sumed with  renewed  vigor.  There  was  more  walking,  more  call- 
ing upon  Mrs.  Mixer,  more  questioning,  and  more  conjecturing ; 
but  as  before,  all  was  of  no  avail.  The  gentlemen  only  left  their 
room  to  feed,  and  immediately  returned,  appearing  to  be  busily 
engaged  upon  some  important  and  secret  business.  Tho  young 
lady  who  fills  tho  poet's  corner  in  tho  Pugwash  Independent,  had 
indeed  caught  a  glimpse  of  tho  strangers  as  they  sat  at  dinner, 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  procuring  an  introduction,  although  sho 
must  say  they  seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  her  conversation  as 
she  talked  to  Mrs.  Mixer,  and  at  them.  Their  personal  appear- 
ance sho  reported  as  eminently  distingue,  and  more  particularly 
was  this  tho  case  with  the  black  moustache,  Mr.  Jinx,  who  she  felt 
must  be  a  congenial  spirit — a  being  filled  with  high  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  excitement  grew  intense  as  another  day  drew  to  a  closo, 
bringing  no  developments.  Old  ladies,  who  could  remember 
events  that  transpired  a  thousand  years  ago,  wondered  if  this  Mr. 
Jinx  was  any  relation  to  tho  Jinx  that  was  hung  about  the  time 
Deborah  was  married.  Young  ladies  wondered  whether  this  Mr. 
Jinx  was  related  to  Senator  Jinx,  who  made  tho  celebrated  speech 
in  reply  to  Spink  on  the  Goose  question,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
submit  something  or  other  to  the  committee  on  tho  whole.  But 
all  this  conjecture  resulted,  as  conjecture  usually  does,  in  nothing. 
The  young  lady  who  does  the  chamber  work  at  the  hotel  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  matter.  She  had,  she  confessed,  applied 
her  car  diligently  to  the  key  hole  of  the  gentlemen's  room,  "bat 
tho  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token,  and  the 
only  words  there  spoken"  was  an  occasional  "  Jinx,  my  boy, pass 
that  cocktail,"  or  "  Tompkins,  my  lad,  toss  us  a  cigar,"  while  all 
the  time  a  continual  scratch,  scratch,  scratching  was  going  on,  for 
which  she  could  in  no  way  account. 

This  state  of  things  was  unbearable ;  the  town  was  in  a  ferment ; 
they  must  find  out  something.  If  it  should  turn  out  after  all  that 
there  had  been  a  Bourbon  among  them  and  they  not  know  it,  what 
a  never  ending  source  of  regret  it  would  be  !  But  they  didn't  find 
out  anything.  Yet  another  day  passed  and  left  them  as  ignorant 
as  before.  The  strangers  were  not  communicative,  and  stuck  to 
their  room  like  a  dog  to  a  root,  wholly  unaware  of  the  interest 
they  excited.  This  feverish  excitement  could  not  last.  There  is 
an  end  to  all  things  earthly,  except — according  to  Solomon — the 
making  of  books,  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

There  was  relief  in  prospect.  The  following  day  was  Sunday, 
when,  of  course,  the  strangers  would  cease  from  their  pursuits, 
whatever  they  were,  and  make  their  appearance  at  church.  The 
dry  goods  stores  of  Pugwash  drove  a  thriving  trade  that  warm 
Saturday  afternoon.  Innumerable  lace  collars  and  under-sleeves 
having  had  their  price  "  heat  down,"  were  rolled  up  in  flimsy  pa- 
pers, and '  carried  homo  in  impassable  pockets  somewhere  in  tho 
voluminous  folds  of  flimsy  skirts.  New  parasolcttes  expanded  in 
the  sun,  and  none  so  poor  but  that  a  pair  of  new  pink  lute-string 
bonnet  ribbons  flaunted  in  the  summer  air. 

The  Sunday  sun  arose,  and  so  did  the  Pugwash  damsels  some 
hours  later  ;  then,  such  a  trying  on  and  putting  off,  such  a  pinning 
and  tying,  such  a  letting  down  of  this  garment  and  putting  a  tuck 
in  that,  was  never  seen  before.  Those  young  ladies  who  were  tall 
and  thin,  wore  high-necked  dresses,  with  a  pretty  collar  and  rib- 
bon, and  perhaps  a  pin  ;  while  those  who  were  blessed  with  pret- 
ty necks  wore  baby  waists,  so  extremely  short  at  the  top  that  littlo 
hail-stone  muslin  no-you-don'ts  had  to  be  called  into  requisition. 
(I  am  not  altogether  certain  that  I  have  hit  upon  the  proper  name 
for  this  latter  article  of  dress,  so  I  had  better  describe  it,  though  if 
it  isn't  a  "  no-you  don't "  that  is  what  it  says,  fast  enough).  In. 
the  first  place,  then,  the  material  resembles  a  lamella  of  fossil  fog 
of  extreme  tenuity,  made  into  a  garment  which  commences  at 
tho  lower  extremity  of  the  throat,  around  which  it  is  made  fast, 
thence  descending  on  all  sides,  over  tho  shoulders,  back,  and-so- 
forth,  for  a  considerable  distance,  until  it  meets  the  upper  rim  of 
the  baby  waist,  inside  of  which  it  vnnishes.  They  arc  very  tak- 
ing garments,  and  I  am  amazingly  fond  of  them,  as  why  shouldn't 
I  be,  when  they  are  so  very  near  perfection  ?  But  I  say,  my  dears, 
don't  tho  little  lumps  of  embroidery  scratch  your  necks  dreadfully  ? 

Ah  I  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  those  high  necks,  those  baby 
waists,  those  new  parasolcttes  and  collars,  those  pink  lute-string 
bonnet  ribbons,  as  they  quitted  their  homes  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  and  hurried  their  little  feet  in  little  step's  toward  the  church  ; 
and  more  delightsome  was  it  to  look  on,  as  they  entered  their 
pews  and  sat  down,  got  up,  again  sat  down,  again  got  up  and  a 
third  time  subsided  into  their  seats  with  a  furtive  glance  around  at 
tho  congregation,  and  began  industriously  flying  their  fans,  one 
after  another,  until  the  whole  body  of  the  church  was  alive  with 
the  ceaseless  motion  of  those  skilful  performers  upon  their  noise- 
less wind  instruments.  The  house  was  completely  packed,  scarce- 
ly a  seat  was  vacant ;  the  out-of-town  churches  were  deserted  for 
tho  day.  You  would  have  supposed,  from  the  crowd  in  atten- 
dance, that  some  great  preacher  was  going  to  hold  forth,  so  much 
excitement  and  expectation  were  apparent  in  the  faces  of  all 
present. 

Time  wore  on.  The  deacons  arrived,  the  clergyman  arrived — 
poor  dear  man,  how  pleased  he  looked  to  behold  so  many  gath- 
ered to  hear  him — erery  lady  arrived  ;  but  tho  strangers  didn't. 
It  was  outrageous.  People  were  as  indignant  as  they  could  have 
been  had  the  gentlemen  issued  tickets  at  a  high  price  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  themselves,  and  then  disappointed  their  audience.  They 
might,  however,  come  in  the  afternoon.  No,  the  afternoon  passed, 
and  still  they  came  not.  Public  opinion,  ever  changeable,  began  to 
take  a  turn. 
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"  Perhaps  these  strangers  might  not  be  all  they  had  represented 
themselves,"  said  one  old  lady  to  another,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  never  thinking  but  that  their  own  surmises  were  distinct  and 
positive  assertions  on  the  part  of  the  unknown  ;  but  let  that  be  as 
it  may,  it  was  extremely  tantalizing  not  to  be  able  to  discover  any- 
thing. While  the  6trangers  had  been  considered  somebodies,  the 
young  ladies  had  taken  the  lead,  but  now  that  the  ease  was  re- 
versed, the  old  women  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

"As  evening  waned  away  from  breezy  cliff  and  bay,  and  the 
strong  tide  went  out  with  weary  moan,"  Mrs.  Smith,  the  grocer's 
wife,  found  it  convenient  to  drop  in  to  Mrs.  Mixer's  sitting-room, 
at  the  hotel,  and  scarcely  had  she  taken  her  seat  before  in  came 
Mrs.  Jones,  tho  blacksmith's  lady,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brown, 
the  postmaster's  spouse  ;  indeed,  people  continued  to  drop  in  until 
there  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  ladies  of  mature  age,  some  wives 
and  some  maidens,  assembled  in  the  little  sitting-room. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  upon  learning  that  the  stran- 
gers had  kept  their  room  all  day,  only  coming  out  to  their  meals  ; 
"  I  don't  know  but  what  all  may  be  right,  but  when  people  come 
into  a  place  and  can't  give  any  account  of  themselves,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  as  if  everything  was  just  as  it  should  be." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  ;  "  and  after  making  such  a  to-do,  and 
giving  out  that  they  were  such  great  people,  as  they  did  at  first, 
it's  queer,  to  say  the  least." 

"And  when  people  consider  what  dreadful  things  have  hap- 
pened about  here,  of  late — fires  and  robberies  and  such  like," 
croaked  another  old  lady.  "  And  when  such  mysterious  people 
as  these  come  into  town — I  say,  when  people  put  that  and  that  to- 
gether, it's  well  enough  for  people  to  find  out  who  people  are, 
that's  what  I  say,"  and  the  old  creature  gave  an  anxious  shake  of 
the  head. 

"  Well,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Mixer,  "  I  must  say,  these  men  have  had 
some  strange  carryings  on  together;  some  things  that  I  can't  any- 
way understand." 

"  What  like ;  do  tell  us  V  exclaimed  the  entire  party. 

"  Why,  nothing  that  I  can  explain  exactly ;  a  sort  of  secret  way 
of  understanding  each  other,  and  communicating  by  signs ;  for 
instance,  tho  other  day  when  the  young  lady  who  writes  poetry  for 
the  Independent  was  in  here,  she  was  repeating  some  of  her  verses 
to  me,  while  they  were  at  dinner,  and  that  Mr.  Jinx,  as  he  calls 
himself,  put  his  fore-finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  shut  up 
one  eye,  and  the  other  fellow  put  his  tongue  into  his  cheek  and 
rolled  up  his  eyes,  then  they  winked  at  each  other  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  puts  me  strongly  in  mind 
of  what  I  have  heard  tell  of  pirates  and  others  who  commit  crimes 
on  the  high  seas,  though  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  any 
person  till  I  know  for  certain." 

"  0,  goodness  gracious  I"  exclaimed  the  lady  who  waits  on  the 
table,  "  I've  seen  hundreds  of  things  just  as  bad,  and  worse. 
Only  last  night,  when  they  were  at  supper,  I  reached  tho  tea  to 
that  Tompkins  fellow — it  was  rather  weak  to  be  sure,  and  he 
turned  to  Jinx  and  asked  if  he  liked  his  tea  strong,  and  Jinx  said 
'  yes,  with  a  brick  in  it,'  then  they  looked  at  each  other,  and 
laughed  in  a  way  that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  I  trembled  all 
over  just  like  a  leaf.  Who  ever  heard  of  putting  bricks  in  tea  1 
It  means  something,  you  may  depend  I" 

"  0,  mercy  !  that's  nothing  to  what  I've  seen  of  'em,"  exclaim- 
ed tho  young  lady  who  works  at  the  millinery  business.  "  Almost 
•  the  first  day  they  camo  here,  as  their  window  was  directly  oppo- 
site where  I  work,  I  felt  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  know  who  and 
.what  they  wore;  so  I  borrowed  uncle's  spy-glass,  and  stood  look- 
ing over  to  see  if  I  could  see  anything,  when  that  Jinx  man  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  ever  since  then,  when  he  sees  me  looking  that 
way,  he  will  get  right  before  his  window  and  make  the  awfullest 
faces,  puffing  out  his  checks,  and  crossing  his  eyes  like  a  con- 
demned felon,  and  frightens  me  so  that  I've  almost  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  look  at  the  house  while  they  stay  here." 

"  There  shall  be  no  such  goings  on  in  my  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Mixer,  decidedly.  "  They  shall  either  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves to-morrow  morning,  or  leave  at  once.  But  I  say,  Mrs. 
Smith,  haven't  any  letters  come  for  cither  of  these  men  since  they 
have  been  hore  V 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  the  post-mistress,  "  there  was  one  came 
up  from  the  city  for  Mr.  Jinx,  in  the  last  night's  mail." 

"  And  is  it  in  the  office  now  V  inquired  Mrs.  Jones,  with  no 
little  earnestness. 

"  Why,  not  exactly,"  returned  the  post-mistress,  in  a  qualified 
tone,  as  though  tho  letter  was  half  in  the  office  and  half  out.  "  As 
I  was  coming  over  here,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  put  it  in  my 
pocket  and  bring  it  along,  to  give  to  the  gentleman  if  I  saw  him." 

"  O,  do  let  me  look  at  it  just  for  a  moment,"  chorusscd  all  the 
ladies,  with  great  eagerness. 

"  I  don't  know  as  it's  exactly  right,"  she  replied,  hesitating,  and 
half  drawing  tho  letter  from  her  pocket.  "  They  are  very  strict 
about  the  mails." 

"  0,  nonsense,  it's  nothing  justto  look  at  tho  outside  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mixer,  snatching  the  letter  from  her  half-reluctant  grasp. 
"  Post-marked  from  the  city,  isn't  it  f  and  directed  to  A.  Jinx, 
Esq.,  Bugwash.  Well,  there  isn't  much  to  be  learned  from  that. 
I'd  like  to  see  what's  inside  of  it.  It's  one  of  the  self-scaling  en- 
velopes, too."  And  from  her  hands  it  passed  to  those  of  the 
other  ladies.  Each  of  them  eyed  it  with  a  look  which  seemed  to 
say  they  would  givo  their  ears  to  be  alone  with  the  letter  about 
five  minutes. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  these  pesky  envelopes,  a  body  might  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  word  or  two,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  holding  the  letter  up 
to  the  light,  turning  it  over  and  over,  anil  running  her  fingers 
along  the  borders.  "  Well,  there,  I  do  declare,  if  it  hasn't  come 
open  all  of  itself!" 


"  What  are  you  doing  V  exclaimed  the  post-mistress,  anxiously, 
endeavoring  to  get  possession  of  the  letter. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  dear,  it  would  come  open  ;  that  little  place 
there  was  torn  before,  and  it's  easy  enough  to  seal  it  up  again," 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  looking  round  to  the  rest  of  the  company  for 
their  approval. 

"  Now  that  it  has  happened  to  come  open  so,  all  of  itself,  I 
think  we  might  as"  well  see  what  is  in  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mixer,  eager- 
ly. "  If  there's  nothing  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Jinx  wont  care,  aud 
if  there  is — why,  wo  ought  to  know  it." 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  followed  this  proposal,  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  drawing  the  paper  from  the  envelope,  cast  her  eyes 
over  the  contents. 

"  0,  good  gracious  !  0,  lawful  sakes !  It's  just  as  I  expected  ! 
I've  had  my  suspicions  all  along  !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing  herself 
back  in  her  chair,  as  though  completely  overcome. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Do  read  it  aloud  !"  vociferated  the  whole  party, 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  her  in  breathless  anxiety. 

"  O,  law,  it's  too  dreadful — I  never  can,"  she  gasped,  with 
much  emotion,  and  to  prove  that  she  never  could,  she  forthwith 
held  tho  letter  to  the  light,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Mn.  Jinx  : — Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  altogether  approvo  of  your 
plan.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  that  Julia  should  be 
poisoned  instead  of  stabbed,  as  you  propose  ;  it  would  be  less  re- 
volting; and  as  for  the  old  gentleman,  you  might  have  him  acci- 
dentally burned,  by  his  house  taking  fire  ;  or  you  might  fasten 
some  crime  upon  him,  for  which  he  would  be  imprisoned  a  number 
of  years  ;  any  way,  in  short,  rather  than  murder.  I  don't  like  so 
much  blood  and  thunder  work.  I  would  like  you  to  complete  this 
business  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  have  another  job  on  hand,  requir- 
ing your  attention. 

"  Yours  truly,  A.  B." 

"  0,  horrible  !"  exclaimed  all  the  ladies,  with  a  simultaneous 
gasp,  at  tho  conclusion  of  this  diabolical  epistle. 

"  It's  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  wholo  of  us,"  exclaimed  the 
landlady.  "  O,  that  such  people  should  have  lodged  in  my  house. 
I  must  find  Mr.  Mixer." 

"  When  Julia  and  the  old  man  arc  disposed  of,  then  there's  an- 
other job  on  hand,  and  who  knows  who  that  will  be  t  I  must  find 
Mr.  Jones,"  murmured  tho  blacksmith's  wife,  as  she  quitted  tho 
room. 

"  I'm  afraid  to  stay  in  the  county,"  gasped  the  post-master's 
spouse.    "  I  must  find  Mr.  Brown." 

Half  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  this  mon- 
strous villany,  when  a  dozen  armed  men  might  have  been  seen 
stealing  cautiously  along  the  passage  leading  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  strangers.  Arrived  at  the  door,  they  paused  a  moment  for 
consultation,  then,  with  a  simultaneous  rush,  the  door  was  thrown 
violently  open,  the  two  murderers  knocked  down,  ironed,  and 
gagged,  the  papers  which  covered  the  table  taken  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  constable,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  bloody  rascals 
were  lodged  in  tho  Pugwash  county  jail. 

As  may  readily  bo  imagined,  there  was  little  of  sleep  in  the 
town  that  night.  The  entire  population  was  too  much  excited 
even  to  wink.  Each  one  who  had  been  of  the  party  in  Mrs. 
Mixer's  sitting-room,  was  in  every  one's  else  house,  giving  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  proving  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  but  for  her  own  individual  efforts  nothing  whatever 
would  have  been  found  out.  But  morning  came  at  length,  as 
mornings  will,  and  at  an  early  hour  tho  office  of  the  justice  before 
whom  the  examination  was  to  take  place  was  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion ;  all  business  was  suspended,  and  people  came  flocking  in 
from  every  direction.  Presently  the  justice  made  his  appearance, 
in  company  with  several  associates,  and  having  commanded  order 
in  the  court,  the  prisoners,  together  with  their  counsel,  were  with 
some  difficulty  got  through  the  crowd  on  the  outside,  and  brought 
into  the  dread  eleven  by  fifteen  tribunal.  People  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  note,  what  the}r  had  not  remarked  before,  that  the 
prisoners  were  most  revolting  looking  men,  without  one  redeeming 
feature  about  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  justices  took  occasion  to 
remark  to  another,  that,  "  to  his  recollection,  he  had  never  seen  a 
face  which  bore  such  unmistakable  traces  of  frequent  and  bloody 
crimes,  of  low  and  brutal  ferocity,  as  did  the  countenance  of  the 
prisoner  Jinx ;  either  was,  doubtless,  bad  enough,  but  Jinx  was 
certainly  the  most  repulsive." 

The  examination  commenced,  and  the  witnesses  were  interro- 
gated as  to  what  they  knew  of  the  affair.  But  being  all  females, 
a  slight  difficulty  presented  itself.  Each  one  being  naturally  a 
little  proud  of  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  matter,  they  were  con- 
stantly interrupting  each  other  with  explanations,  until  the  justice, 
out  of  all  patience,  declared  that  if  they  did  not  remain  silent  ho 
should  be  obliged  to  remove  them  all  from  the  room,  and  examine 
each  separately. 

"  I  hope  your  honor  will  do  nothing  of  tho  kind,"  remarked  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners.  "  It  is  highly  important  that  we  should 
know  just  how  much  each  lady  has  had  to  do  in  this  matter,  as  it 
is  our  intention  to  bring  an  action  for  damages  against  each  and 
all  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  to  interrupt  my 
clients  in  their  lawful  business,  and  to  bring  about  this  false  arrest 
and  imprisonment." 

"  Lawful  business,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  justice.  "  What  do  you 
call  lawful  business'!" 

"  An  examination  of  the  papers  belonging  to  these  gentlemen, 
which  were  captured  at  the  same  time  with  themselves,  will  proba- 
bly give  you  some  insight  into  tho  matter." 

The  papers  were  produced  and  examined. 

"  Why,  this  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  a  play,"  remarked  the 
justice,  after  fumbling  over  the  sheets  for  a  moment. 

"  Precisely,  sir ;  it  is  a  play,"  returned  the  counsel,  "  a  tragedy, 
and  one,  I  should  judge,  of  considerable  merit,  considering  the 


excitement  that  has  attended  its  first  introduction  to  the  public, 
and  this  horrible  letter  is  from  the  respectable  manager  for  whom 
the  phiy  is  being  written,  containing  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  plot.  If  anything  further  is  necessary,  we  can  bring  a  hundred 
gentlemen  to  prove  the  respectability  of  the  prisoners." 

It  was  not  necessary.  In  twenty  minutes  from  that  time  tho 
prisoners  were  seated  in  an  open  buggy,  their  baggage  piled  up 
behind,  and  a  two  forty  nag  in  front,  on  to  which  the  writer  was 
industriously  laying  the  siring,  while  Tompkins,  with  his  feet 
braced  against  the  dasher,  his  head  thrown  hack,  and  his  hands 
grasping  the  lines,  was  shouting,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the  mystic 
words,  "  Hi !  hi  !  ha-r-rr !"  by  way  of  encouraging  our  quadruped, 
to  pick  up  his  toes  with  regularity  and  despatch. 
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be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  cir- 
cle, and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  yoar  for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with 
about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION,  103,000  COPIES  WEEKLY  I 
THE  PRIZES. 


To  the  person  w  ho  sends  us  the  first  largest  club  we  will  present,  in 

gold  S300  PO 

To  the  porson  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club  we  v.ill  present  in 

gold..   200  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tho  third  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   100  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club  we  will  present  in- 
gold   90  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold  f     80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tho  sixth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold.   •  •  ••      70  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   60  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club  wo  will  present  in 

gold  -.-      W  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  ninth  largest  ciub  we  will  piesent  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tho  tenth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold  .«      20  00 

To  the  person  who  tends  us  the  eleventh  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   16  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  twelfth  largest  club  wo  will  present  in 

gold..   WOO 


These  prizes  will  be  paid  in  gold  dollars,  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
their  value. 

No  porson  will  bo  considered  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  who  does  not 
send  us  at  least  fifty  subscribers. 

TEKMS:— INVARIABLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year  

4  subscribers,  "     "    JJ  00 

iq        ii         >•     "   :   20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis.  Thus  every  thirteenth  copy  is  clear  profit  to  the  gctter- 
up  of  the  club,  except  to  those  persons  winning  the  first  throe  prizes. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers,  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes 
complete  of  our  "Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  In  gilt,  with 
illustrated  title-pages  aud  indexes,  containing  nearly  lm  thousand  fine  illus- 
trations. '  . 

It  is  very  important  that,  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  mot  ev,  should  be 
sent  to  us'as  fast  as  they  arc  obtained,  that  wo  may  be  able  to  print  an  an  plo 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  doz*n 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  hiis  procured  tho  club  can 
forward  them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any 
number  of  names  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  tho 
account  of  the  person  sending,  until  February  1,  180". 

It  is  not  requisite  that  the  entire  club  should  be  take  n  in  one  town;  wcwill 
send  the  papers  to  any  neighboring  post-office,  but  all  subtciiptions  mint 
come  through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. 
This  prize  oiler  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  u^ent  of  our  paper. 
The  clubs  must  be  bona  /vie.  and  each  name  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  evidence  of  tho  receipt  of  each  prirc, 
by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

O-  Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  ami  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

K7~  Ballou's  Pictorial  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union  arc  sent  to  one  address 
for  #4  per  annum. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address,  a 
the  lowest  club  rate. 
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[Written  for  Ballon'*  Pictorial.]. 
AUTLMVS  DOME. 

BT    ROBERT    R.  MCKAY. 

Autumn's  com**!  hnrk  its  tread; 
See,  the  leaves  are  turning  red — 
Turning  all,  and  now.  anon, 
They  aro  falling  one  by  one. 
Falling,  from  each  branch  and  troe, 
Downward,  slowly,  silently; 
What  a  lesson  to  us  each 
Do  these  falling  leaflets  teach. 

Autumn's  winds  are  blowing  chill, 
Through  the  meadow,  o'er  the  hill; 
In  the  woods,  where  oft  we've  sewn 
Summer  flowers,  robes  of  green, 
Through  each  haunt  we  call  our  own, 
They  with  mournfulncss  do  moan; 
In  each  cherished,  favorite  spot, 
One  by  one,  the  leaves  do  drop. 

Dropping,  dropping  on  the  ground, 

Lodging  every  when*  around, 

In  the  spring,  where  last  we  drank, 

On  the  mossy  velvet  bank; 

On  the  brook  they  fail  like  rain, 

Then  are  borne  away  again  ; 

Then  do  others  take  their  place, 

Following,  joining  in  the  race, 

There's  another— see  how  slow — 
Yet  another— down  they  go; 
IIow  like  life  its  truth,  we  say, 
That  we're  passing,  too,  away. 
Kour.d  us  gentle  forms  we  see, 
Like  the  leaflets  of  the  tree; 
They  from  us  are  fading  f»st, 
'Neath  the  fell  destroyer's  blast. 

But  though  death  those  ones  obtain, 
They  shall  brighter  homes  regain; 
As  the  leaves,  when  spring  is  here, 
All  renewed,  again  appear — 
So  will  (iod  above  give  birth 
To  those  ones  who  pass  from  earth  ; 
1'hss  away  but  to  regain 
Homes  where  joys  eternal  reign. 


[Written  for  Hallou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PEEP  THROUGH  THE  KEY-HOLE. 

BT  II.  T.  SAN  FORD. 

I  was  on  my  first  voyage,  as  first  mute,  on  board  the  "  Two 
Follies  "  of  Marblchcad,  with  young  Jack  Dun  more  us  captain. 
A  fino,  generous,  social  man,  too,  was  Captain  Dunmore, — not  a 
bit  of  foolish  pride  in  him,  and  yet  stately  enough,  when  any  oc- 
casion demanded  it.  He  would  not  bear  anything  like  an  insult 
nor  any  want  of  obedience  either ;  but  he  would  speak  kindly  and 
humanely  to  the  lowest  sailor  in  his  ship.  I  have  seen  him  tend  a 
sick  boy,  as  a  mother  would  her  own  baby;  and  when  Ben  Corwin 
was  taken  down  with  yellow  fever  at  Havana,  the  captain  waited 
on  him  with  his  own  hands.  It  shamed  us  all,  lubbers  as  we 
were,  for  we  were  terribly  afraid  of  "  Yellow  Jack,"  as  the  sailors 
call  it. 

Ben  got  well,  and  always  declared  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the 
captain ;  and  in  all  human  probability  he  did.  It  was  on  this  voy- 
age that  our  ship  was  struck  by  lightning.  I  never  wish  to  see 
such  a  sight  as  that  again.  As  the  sailors  cast  their  eyes  upward, 
the  strong,  blue  tlamo  reflected  upon  their  faces,  and  gave  them 
the  look  of  demons. 

The  lightning  did  not  much  damage  to  the  ship,  but  it  left  its 
memory  in  our  heart ;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  I  can  never  see 
a  thunder  cloud  approaching,  when  I  am  at  sea,  without  shudder- 
ing. I  recall  those  fearful  countenances^  and  it  takes  from  me  all 
power  of  utterance  or  motion. 

We  sailed,  as  I  said,  to  Havana,  and  arrived  back  with  no  ma- 
terial incident,  excepting  Ben's  fever  and  the  lightning.  We  came 
into  the  harbor  at  Marblchcad,  under  as  sweet  a  moon  as  ever 
lighted  true-hearted  sailors  to  their  homes.  Onward  came  our 
vessel,  like  a  sea-bird  upon  the  waves,  as  we  sailed  across  the  bay, 
rounded  the  point  and  stood  in  for  Marblchcad.  All  was  calm, 
nnd  still,  and  bright.  The  town  lay  sleeping  in  its  moonlight 
beauty.    It  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  not  a  light  to  be  seen. 

Captain  Dunmore  was  pacing  the  deck,  with  his  cigar  in  his 
mo^nh,  and  bid  head  bent  down  on  one  side,  as  was  his  fashion 
when  ho  was  thinking  very  deeply.  I  came  up  to  him  suddenly, 
anil  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"  No,  Brooks,  I  will  not  risk  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  too 
young  to  play  ono  of  those  tricks.  It  would  do  for  Captain  Welch 
and  Captain  Coffin,  who  could  all'ord  to  bo  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  captain  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  me." 

I  persisted,  for  I  thought  it  such  a  fine  chance  to  get  out  the 
captain's  goods  before  we  went  to  Boston,  as  we  should  undoubt- 
edly be  ordered  to  do,  and  I  begged  him  to  allow  mo  to  do  so. 
lie  refused  still ;  but  as  I  urged  repeatedly,  I  could  sec  that  he 
was  wavering.    I  pressed  my  point  harder. 

"  Well,  Brooks,  I  shall  go  home  the  moment  we  arrive.  I  don't 
choose  to  run  the  risk." 

"  But,  captain,  I  am  only  a  mate.  They  cannot  hurt  mc,  you 
know ;  and  if  you  will  only  consent  to  my  doing  as  I  please,  and 
go  on  shore  yourself,  I  will  do  everything  that  is  to  be  done." 

I  won  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  captain  went  home  as  soon 
as  the  ship  anchored.  I  carried  him  in  the  first  boat.  The  second 
contained  a  prize,  which  the  officers  of  the  revenue  would  have 
been  delighted  to  get  hold  of. 


We  had  called  up  a  very  clever  fellow,  for  a  landsman,  and  he 
had  promised  to  store  our  goods  for  us,  until  we  could  get  them 
away  in  safety.  He  was  a  friend  of  Captain  Dunmore,  and  would 
have  done  anything  for  him.  We  stowed  them  away  in  an  old 
shed,  and  covered  them  with  straw. 

Part  of  our  cargo  consisted  of  rich  spices,  and  our  friend  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  powerful  odor  they  emitted,  and  grew  very 
anxious  to  have  them  removed.  Sure  enough,  the  officers  were 
upon  the  lookout,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  good-for-nothing  cousin 
of  my  own,  who  first  watched  and  then  betrayed  mc.  I  would 
like  to  have  had  the  caning  of  that  rascal.  I  will  have  it  yet,  some 
day,  if  I  ever  find  him  sober  enough  to  "tako  the  sense"  of  what 
I  am  doing  to  him. 

We  had  three  or  four  doctors  on  our  custom-house  list  at  Marblc- 
hcad, and  they,  having  little  practice,  were  on  the  scent  for  smug- 
glers, and  they  scented  our  spices.  They  wcro  seized  and  in  the 
custom-house  before  they  had  been  out  of  the  ship  twclvo  hours, 
and  Captain  Dunmore  was  every  moment  in  peril  of  being  seized 
too.  It  would  have  been  a  hard  thing  had  he  been  discovered, 
but  ho  was  so  much  beloved  that  even  the  officers  at  the  custom- 
house sent  him  word  to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

An  old  friend  of  Captain  Dunmorc's  father  undertook  to  secrete 
him,  and  took  him  to  his  own  house,  in  order  to  prepare  for  his 
journey.  While  there,  waiting  for  the  carriage  in  which  he  was 
to  go,  one  of  the  custom  houso  officers  entered  the  house,  in  his 
medical  capacity.  Captain  Dunmore  evaded  him  by  leaving  by 
another  door,  disguised  in  a  large  white  overcoat  and  a  slouched 
hat,  and  thus  joined  his  friend,  who  was  waiting  at  a  little  distance 
with  the  chaise.  Captain  Coffin  thus  carried  him  away  without 
suspicion,  to  Scituatc,  where  ho  had  a  brother. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mr.  Andrew  Coffin,  the  captain's 
brother,  was  sitting  quietly  with  his  wife  and  daughters  at  tea, 
when  the  door-bell  rung  loudly,  and  a  familiar  voice  called  for 
Mr.  Coffin.  That  gentleman  rose,  and  was  absent  long  enough 
from  the  room  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his  youngest  daughter,  a 
girl  of  sixteen.  She  left  the  table,  and  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  spare  parlor,  she  saw  her  uncle  and  a  man  whose  ap- 
pearance certainly  did  not  prepossess  her.  She  wondered  much 
what  her  father  and  uncle  could  have  to  do  with  such  an  uncouth 
personage.  But  while  6he  looked,  he  changed  all  at  once.  The 
fair  Bertha  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes,  when  she  saw  the  old 
white  hat  and  long  light  hair  suddenly  disappear,  and  a  noble 
head,  with  black  curling  locks  appear  in  their  stead.  Then  the 
loose  coat  fell  off,  and  a  handsome  figure  in  black  met  her  gaze. 

Afraid  to  stay  longer,  she  ran  back  to  the  tea-table,  and  soon 
her  father  returned,  bringing  her  uncle,  and  an  elegant  young 
man,  whom  he  introduced  as  Dr.  Mcrritt. 

Bertha  blushed  very  deeply,  when  he  was  introduced,  hut  she 
kept  her  own  counsel.  Captain  Coffin  explained  that  his  young 
friend  was  somewhat  indisposed,  and  would  like  to  try  the  sea  air 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  that  he  had  not  any  better  place  for  him  than 
to  throw  him  upon  their  hospitality,  and  recommended  him  espe- 
cially to  his  favorite  Bertha's  care. 

Hero  Captain  Dunmore  stayed,  week  after  week,  until  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  knowing  his  enterprising  character  and  seaman- 
like  qualities,  wrote  to  Captain  Coffin,  to  find  his  young  friend, 
and  offer  him  a  new  ship  that  was  just  ready  for  the  East  Indies. 
Once  away,  the  excitement  would  be  over,  and  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  fine,  things  were  all  arranged  without  subjecting  him  to 
imprisonment,  or  degradation  from  his  rank. 

It  was  a  long  voyage,  and  when  it  was  over,  Captain  Dunmore 
married  the  young  lady  whom  "  Doctor  Mcritt "  had  wooed.  Not 
until  then  did  Bertha  tell  him  of  her  "  peep  through  the  key-hole." 

My  wife  and  Bertha  arc  very  intimate.  Through  Captain  Dun- 
morc's interest,  I  got  a  fine  ship  belonging  to  the  same  merchant 
for  whom  he  sailed ;  and  we  aro  often  in  port,  and  lying  along 
side  each  other.  On  such  occasions,  we  recall  the  "  spicy  "  events 
of  that  night  on  the  waters,  nnd  have  a  merry  laugh  together  at 
Bertha's  first  peep  at  her  husband. 

The  reader  may  well  bcliovc  that  wc  never  again  risked  tho 
danger  of  smuggling. 


SPOILS  OF  WAR. 

.  An  English  paper  says  there  has  recently  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
from  Kertch,  taken  from  the  museum  of  that  ill-fated  and,  until 
lately,  beautiful  city,  the  full  sized  figures  in  marble  of  a  lion  and 
lioness;  and  although  the  hand  of  time  has  told  upon  them,  they 
still  possess  in  their  outlines  proofs  of  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  sculptured.  There  is  nothing  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  in  the 
way  of  inscription,  to  indicate  their  date  or  place  of  sculpture  ; 
but  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  such  matters,  attribute 
them  to  the  period  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Pontus,  of  whose  realms 
the  Crimea  was  a  portion — probably  they  date  from  the  time  of 
that  celebrated  monarch,  Mithridatcs,  surnamed  the  Great.  The 
same  vessel  which  brought  them  to  Portsmouth,  also  brought  a 
marble  slab  with  some  devices  or  scroll  work  sculptured  upon  it ; 
and  this  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  clue  to  the  datcof  thescancient 
sculptures.  The  lion  and  lioness  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Kertch  Museum ;  they  are  now  destined  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum.— Portfolio. 


TRADE  III  IKSECTS. 

Bugs  arc  an  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Their  wings  arc  made  into  artificial  flowers,  and  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  varieties  are  worn  as  ornaments  in  ladies'  hair.  One  man 
manages  to  earn  his  living  by  selling  insects  and  other  specimens 
to  the  strangers  who  visit  the  port.  He  keeps  twelve  slaves  con- 
stantly employed  in  finding  the  bugs,  serpents  and  shells  which 
are  most  in  demand.  The  nearest  approach  to  his  business  that 
we  can  remember  is,  that  of  the  trade  of  fireflies  in  Havana  ;  tho 
insect,  being  caught  and  carefully  fed  on  the  sugar  cane,  is  used 
as  an  ornament  in  ladies'  dresses.  Being  twice  the  size  of  the 
American  firefly,  it  is  very  brilliant  at  night.  The  Creoles  catch 
them  on  the  plantations  and  sell  them  to  the  city  belles ;  some  of 
them  carry  them  in  silver  cages  attached  to  their  bracelets.  They 
make  a  fine  display  by  lamplight. — Ntiv  York  Dt*jKitch. 


[Special  Corrwpondenre  of  Ballon '«  Pictorial.] 

LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Horn  nc  Locvri,  Paris, 
Not.  8, 1866. 

Dlar  Sir: — Wishing  to  see  Paris  in  good  shape,  and  without 
regard  to  cost,  I  have  taken  up  my  lodgings  at  the  magnificent 
establishment  from  wliich  I  date  this  letter,  and  of  which  the  Pari- 
sians are  justly  proud — though  to  ono  familiar  with  your  Tremont 
and  Revere  Houses,  and  the  Metropolitan  and  San  Nicholas,  New 
York,  there  is  nothing  positively  stunning  in  this  great  caravan- 
serai. Still  it  is,  by  all  odds,  the  grandest  hotel  in  Europe,  and 
is  probably  destined  to  become  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  tour- 
ists who  have  "  put  money  in  their  purses."  It  fronts  the  Place  da 
Palais-Royal,  and  its  enormous  facade  is  a  fine  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture. Though  it  has  some  splendid  suites  of  rooms,  which  can 
only  be  occupied  by  a  fortunate  speculator  on  the  Bourse,  by  a 
banker  or  a  Russian  prince,  still  the  establishment  is  not  devoted 
exclusively  to  millionaires — and  the  directors  have  not  forgotten 
that  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  their  finances  from  all  classes  of 
travellers.  Besides  a  table  d'hote  in  a  magnificent  gallery,  and 
reminding  you  of  that  of  tho  St.  Nicholas,  the  hotel  is  provided 
with  a  restaurant  of  the  first  class.  M.  Edouard  Drcmel,  proprietor 
of  tho  Vittoria  Hotel  at  Dresden,  is  at  the  head  of  this  colossal 
establishment,  and  has  thus  far  proved  himself  an  excellent 
manager. 

The  Hotel  des  Princes  is  another  establishment  highly  patron- 
ized, which  I  6hall  try  before  leaving  this  fascinating  city.  It  en- 
joys a  European  reputation.  You  must  go  there,  if  you  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  tho  seductions  of  Parisian  luxury. 
Fancy  a  hotel  in  the  very  heart  of  pleasures ;  a  world  of  servants 
ready  to  minister  to  dTid  anticipate  your  caprices,  carriages  always 
harnessed  in  the  huge  courtyard,  apartments  furnished  with  every 
luxury,  a  cuisine  worthy  of  Careme  or  Brillat-Savarin,  always  ready 
to  lavish  its  marvels  for  your  money — here,  if  you  have  that  and 
health,  you  can  enjoy  metropolitan  life,  or  else  you  arc  very  hard 
to  please.  And  do  not  fancy,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  costs  three  thou- 
sand francs  a  month  to  lodge  at  the  Hotel  des  Princes.  You  can 
live  there  for  from  one  to  four  dollars  a  day.  A  nice  room,  three  or 
four  flights  up,  however,  costs  only  about  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
meals  extra.  But  you  can  dine  at  some  of  the  splendid  restau- 
rants in  the  Palais-Royal — fully  equal  to  Parker's  in  Court  Street 
— for  sixty  or  seventy  cents,  whereas  at  your  hotel,  the  dinner,  no 
better,  would  cost  you  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars. 

Paris  is  beginning  to  be  very  gay — it  is  never  otherwise  to  the 
stranger,  to  be  sure.  The  theatres,  circusses,  and  other  places  of 
entertainment,  are  in  full  blast,  and  the  halls  aro  beginning.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  places  is  the  Jardin  d'Hiver  (Winter  Gar- 
den), a  sort  of  Crystal  Palace  in  miniature,  about  the  middle  of 
the  great  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysces  (Elysian  Fields).  The 
entrance  fee  is  one  franc.  Rare  trees  and  shrubs  are  grouped  here 
with  infinite  taste.  The  fetes  of  the  Jardin  d'Hiver  are  various  in 
character — sometimes  they  give  a  concert  here,  sometimes  a  full 
dress  ball,  and  sometimes  a  masked  ball.  I  look  forward  with 
some  curiosity  to  the  masquerade  balls,  of  which  we  have  read  so 
much.  In  the  carnival  season,  the  Parisians  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, I  am  told,  only  when  they  put  on  false  noses  and  beards, 
and  figure  as  impossible  postilions  of  Longjumeau,  Mexican  Indi- 
ans, hunchbacks,  etc.  The  theatres  minister  to  the  delirium  of 
the  hour  by  changing  themselves  into  dancing  saloons.  The 
Opern-Comique,  the  Ode'on,  tho  Portc-St.  Martin,  the  Ambigu, 
the  Gaicte' — all  of  them  theatrical  establishments — have  their  dress 
and  masked  balls.  The  Grand  Opera  gives  the  signal.  That  es- 
tablishment draws  the  most  prodigious  crowds,  and  makes  the 
most  noise  with  its  roar  of  drums  and  its  mighty  orchestra,  led  by 
Musard,  tho  mighty  magician,  whose  baton  is  the  sceptre  of  fren- 
zied joy  and  tumultuous  calisthenics  and  gymnastics. 

The  other  day  I  saw  the  empress  riding  out  to  take  an  airing  in 
a  carriage,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  mounted  chasseurs.  The 
engravings  you  have  seen  have  not  exaggerated  her  beauty.  She 
does  not  look,  however,  like  the  spirited  creature  she  is.  But  the 
Spanish  blood  in  her  veins  is  said  to  be  as  fiery  as  that  which 
flows  in  the  royal  arteries  of  Queen  Isabella.  Many  stories  arc  in 
circulation  with  regard  to  her  frolicsome  disposition,  which  is  said 
to  have  finally  defied  the  attempts  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  hold  it  in 
check.  Think  of  her  going  out  shooting  in  the  woods  of  Fontainc- 
bleau,  in  a  half  masculine  costume,  and  bringing  down  a  brace  of 
birds  with  her  double-barreled  fowling-piece,  without  so  much  as 
winking !  Tho  story  runs  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  resumed  his 
former  dissipated  habits,  that  the  empress  has  found  him  out,  and 
that  sho  has  suspended  her  curtain  lectures  only  on  condition  that 
he  shall  not  interfere  with  her  innocent  gayeties ;  and  that  she 
shall  not  be  tied  down  to  that  rigid  court  etiquette,  wliich  the 
'*  nephew  of  his  uncle  "  sought  to  establish. 

Among  the  recent  deaths  in  this  city,  is  that  of  the  widow  of 
Danton,  the  terrible  revolutionist.  Sho  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and 
married  the  monster  about  two  years  before  he  perished  by  the 
guillotine,  to  which  he  had  consigned  so  many  victims.  During 
the  consulate  of  Napoleon  I.,  she  married  Baron  Dupin.  The 
name  of  Danton  was  never  mentioned  in  her  house. 

Some  weeks  since  the  world  renowed  Cafe  de  Paris  was  closed. 
It  was  opened  July  15, 1822,  and  soon  established  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation. This  restaurant  occupied  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  at 
the  corner  of  tho  Rue  Taitbout  and  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 
The  proprietor  gradually  raised  the  rent  from  $4000  to  $8000. 
Tho  lessee  grumbled  and  paid.  But  when  Lord  Seymour,  tho 
owner,  raised  tho  figure  to  $15,000,  the  eating-house  man  refused 
to  stand  the  extortion,  and  the  establishment  was  closed.  And,  as 
you  have  probably  had  enough  of  French  gossip  by  this  time,  I 
will  close  my  letter. 

Ever  yours,  Ch.vr.mion. 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING*llOOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
NAVAL  FAREWELL  SERENADE- QUARTETTE. 

BY   LIEUT.    HOLM,  O.S.N. 

All.      Our  bark  awaits  the  shore,  love, 
Our  banner  flouts  the  breeze: 
Adieu  to  thee  once  more,  love, 
We're  bounding  o'er  the  seas. 

1st.       Tide  is  on  the  ebb,  now, 

And  time  upon  the  wing — 

2nd.      Gala  Youth  is  at  our  prow, 

While  syren  Hope  doth  sing — 

3d.       Victory  flings  her  garlands 
Upon  the  heaving  wave — 

itk.       Glory  bids  us  "  gather  them, 
Or  And  a  watery  gravel" 

All.      Our  bark  awaits  the  shore,  love, 
Our  banner  flouts  the  breeze: 
Adieu  to  thee  once  more,  love, 
We're  bounding  o'er  the  seas. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WRONG  AND  INJUSTICE  DEFEATED. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  ORNB. 

Tub  lamps  of  the  great  hall  of  Oakdale  Manor-house  were 
lighted,  although  tho  reflected  brilliance  of  the  still  glowing  west, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  thick,  heavy  drapery  shading  the  windows, 
would  have  rendered  unnecessary  the  aid  of  artificial  light. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Wilmouth,  the  owner  of  Oakdale,  an  estate  inher- 
ited from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  was  alone  in  the  hall,  pacing  up 
and  down  in  that  hurried  manner  which  betokens  mental  disturb- 
ance. He  was  but  little  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  handsome  man,  notwithstanding  thoso  hard  lines,  de- 
noting certain  unamiable  traits  of  character,  which  time  had  traced 
round  his  mouth.  Suddenly,  he  stayed  his  footsteps,  and  stood  in 
tho  attitude  of  listening. 

"  Ho  comes,"  ho  murmured,  half  aloud,  as  a  dull  sound  of 
horses'  foot  was  heard  in  tho  distance.  "  After  all,  I  must  have 
been  mistaken,"  said  he,  as  the  sound  ceased. 

Scarcely  a  minute,  however,  had  passed,  when  was  heard  the 
sharp  clatter  of  iron-shod  hoofs  on  the  pavement  of  tho  court. 
The  travollors,  a  gentleman  and  his  servant,  had  taken  a  short  cut 
across  a  corner  of  the  park,  so  that  tho  noise  of  their  approach 
had  for  a  few  seconds  been  muffled  by  the  yielding  turf.  Sir 
Geoffrey's  countenance  brightened,  and  yet,  now  and  then,  a  shade 
of  uneasiness  flitted  over  it.  In  a  moment  or  two,  tho  door  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open,  and  a  gentleman  with  a 
Spanish  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  for,  though  early  in  Sep- 
tember, the  ovoning  air  was  chilly,  entered  tho  apartment. 

"  Welcome,  Count  de  Silva,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  stepping  quick- 
ly forward  to  meet  him,  and  offering  him  his  hand. 

"  You  were  expecting  me,"  said  do  Silva. 

"  Yes,  though  tho  messago  which  preceded  you  was  delayed. 
It  is  only  two  hours  sinco  I  received  it.  But  throw  off  your  cloak. 
A  firo  was  lit  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  which,  as  you  will  find, 
has  agreeably  tempered  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  removed  the 
dampness." 

"  A  pleasant  change,"  said  de  Silva,  seating  himself  in  a  deep, 
velvot-lincd  chair,  "  after  crossing  those  bleak  moors,  with  a  north 
wind  sweoping  over  them." 

De  Silva  remained  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  enjoying 
the  genial  warmth  of  tho  fire.  As  he  sat  with  the  red  firelight 
throwing  its  strong  glare  upon  his  features,  those  lines,  scarcely 
visible  in  tho  softer  lamplight,  were  distinctly  revealed,  so  that  the 
forty  years  which  had  passed  over  him  were  fully  told,  though 
ordinarily  he  might  have  passed  for  a  man  of  thirty. 

His  complexion  was  dark,  almost  to  swarthiness,  and  his  fore- 
head, indicative  of  considerable  mental  power,  was  surrounded  by 
sable  curls,  short  and  crisp,  while  his  eyes,  black  and  piercing, 
would  havo  been  handsome  had  they  not,  at  times,  emitted  a  cold, 
serpent-liko  glitter,  which  made  thoso  near  shrink  from  him  with 
a  kind  of  instinctive  dread. 

"  You  said  nothing  of  the  charming  Arabel  in  your  last  com- 
munication. I  hope  she  is  in  good  health,  and  disposed  to  regard 
me  more  favorably  than  when  I  was  here  three  months  ago,"  said 
dc  Silva,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  negligent  air, 
though  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  his  indifference  was  assumed. 

"As  to  her  health,"  replied  Sir  Geoffrey,  "it  is  as  good  as  can 
be  desired,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  according  to  her  own 
declaration,  sho  does  not  regard  you  with  more  favor  than  formerly. 
It  will  make  no  difference,  however." 

"  You  have  decided,  then,  to  accept  my  offer." 

"  I  have.  There  is  no  alternative.  The  money  I  must  havo, 
or  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

"  But  Arabel  has  a  will  of  her  own — how  can  she  be  managed  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know,  but  it  must  be  done.  Some  way  will  bo  found 
out,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  if  you  can  depend  on  yourself.  A  priest  can  readily  be 
found  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  as  for  tears  and 
reproaches — 1  am  proof  against  them." 

"  I  can  say  the  samo,  when  I  seo  ruin  staring  me  in  the  face. 
"Were  sho  my  own  child,  instead  of  the  daughter  of  a  half  brother 
I  never  had  reason  to  love,  I  would  not  hesitate." 

"  How  soon  shall  it  be  V 

"  I  must  have  the  money  in  three  days  from  now,  or  it  will  be 
too  late." 


"  Let  it  be  to-morrow,  then." 

*  *  -  -  t 
"Rather  a  short  time  for  preparation — so  Arabel  will  think. 

But  I  suppose  I  can't  expect  to  receive  the  monoy  till  she  is  your 

wife." 

"  It  would  be  hardly  discreet  to  part  with  forty  thousand  pounds 
till  the  bird  is  safe  in  my  hand." 

"  You  are  right.  To-morrow  let  it  be.  On  the  whole,  it  will 
be  the  safer  course,  for  if  Clarence  Hastings  should  get  an  ink- 
ling of  what  is  intended,  even  bolts  and  bars  would  hardly  suffice 
to  keep  her  safe." 

"  I  could  havo  sent  a  pistol-ball  through  that  fellow's  head, 
when  I  was  here  before,  and  no  one  would  have  been  tho  wiser  for 
it.  I  was  a  fool  for  letting  him  escape.  Should  the  chance  again 
happen,  I  think  I  should  know  bow  to  silence  any  foolish  qualms 
of  conscience  which  might  rise  in  his  behalf." 

Little  did  the  two  unprincipled  men  imagine  that  Arabel  An- 
vers,  the  nieco  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  had  heard  every  word  of  the  fore- 
going conversation.  When  de  Silva  entered  the  hall,  the  door 
was  left  partly  open,  while  that  of  her  own  apartment,  which  was 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  being  ajar,  their  voices  were  perfectly 
audible.  Though  no  eaves-dropper,  it  would  have  been  a  false 
delicacy  under  existing  circumstances,  when  she  hoard  de  Silva's 
questions  concerning  her,  to  avoid  hearing  what  might  be  further 
said  relative  to  a  negotiation  which  was  of  such  vital  importance 
to  herself. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  do  Silva  finished  his  remarks  concern- 
ing Clarence  Hastings,  a  single  bugle-note,  clear  and  prolonged, 
was  heard  in  a  neighboring  forest.  Arabel  started  to  her  feet,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  joyful  surprise. 

"  It  is  Clarence,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  and  I  shall  escape  the 
snare." 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment  to  wrap  herself  in  a  largo 
shawl,  and  hide  the  wealth  of  her  golden  tresses  beneath  a  plain 
straw  hat.  Scarce  longer  time  did  it  take  for  her  to  descend  a 
back  staircase,  and  unlock  a  door  at  its  foot,  of  which  she  alono 
possessed  the  key,  and  which  opened  on  a  lawn,  bounded  on  ono 
side  by  the  forest  whence  had  sounded  the  bugle-note,  and  where, 
as  she  well  knew,  Clarence  was  awaiting  her. 

The  moon  was  up,  and  poured  its  silver  beams  through  tho 
openings  of  the  leafy  wall,  which  enclosed  one  of  those  sylvan 
glades,  such  as  one  might  suppose  a  troop  of  fairies  might  choose 
wherein  to  hold  their  revels.  Towards  this  sweet  and  silent  glade 
Arabel  Anvcrs  hastened  with  steps  fleet  and  light  as  those  of  the 
roe  of  the  hills ;  but  ere  she  gained  its  entrance,  Clarence  Hast- 
ings met  her. 

"  I  didn't  expect  you  till  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Arabel,  as 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his,  "  but  it  is  well  that  you  have  come. 
De  Silva  has  arrived." 

"  I  know  it,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  am  here." 

"Know  it?  How  should  you  1  It  isn't  yet  half  an  hour  sinco 
ho  came." 

"Fortune  favored  me.  Last  night  he  stopped  at  the  little  hos- 
telry where  I  had  engaged  my  lodging.  I  heard  him  say  that  ho 
was  on  his  way  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Wilmouth's,  which  was  all  I 
needed  to  hear.    I  knew  what  the  journey  portended." 

"  He  didn't  see  you  V 

"  No  ;  I  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  his  sight.  I  started  on 
my  way  hither  in  advance  of  him,  and  was  secreted  in  the  forest 
when  he  arrived,  though  I  thought  it  not  best  to  give  tho  signal 
till  daylight  was  gone,  which  would  give  my  servant  a  chance  to 
reconnoitre  the  premises  with  less  risk.  Having  made  sure  that 
the  count's  argus-eyed  valet  was  fairly  engaged  in  discussing  the 
news  and  ale,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  venison  pasty,  I  ven- 
tured on  trying  the  bugle  note,  though  without  mnch  hope  that  at 
present  you  would  find  opportunity  to  leave  tho  house." 

"  My  uncle  thinks  me  safe  in  my  chamber.  He  and  his  guest, 
were  too  busy  in  laying  their  plans,  to  wish  for  my  presence.  Be- 
fore I  heard  your  well-known  signal,  I  had  already  determined  on 
attempting  to  escape  ;  for  had  I  remained,  it  was  decided  that 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  if  persuasion  failed,  I  should 
be  forced  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  which  would  make  me  the 
wife  of  de  Silva." 

"  Their  infamous  designs  will  be  foilod  this  timo,  I  trust,"  said 
Clarence. 

By  this  time,  they  had  arrived  at  the  glade,  where  three  horses 
wore  waiting,  and  in  a  moment  more  Clarence  and  Arabel,  fol- 
lowed by  the  trusty  Martin,  were  on  their  way  through  the  forest- 
path  which  soon  terminated  in  the  high  road. 

In  the  meantime,  tho  Count  de  Silva  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  so  deep- 
ly engaged  were  they  in  tracing  out  the  details  of  their  base  plan, 
felt  no  impatience  on  account  of  tho  protracted  absence  of  their 
intended  victim.  Not  till  dinner  was  ready  to  be  served  did  her 
waiting-maid,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  de  Silva's  handsome  valet, 
had  obtained  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  servant's  room,  return  to 
the  apartment  of  her  mistress.  Sir  Geoffrey  and  the  count,  after, 
waiting  something  like  five  minutes  for  her  appearance,  began  to 
grow  impatient. 

"  Though  she  puts  on  airs,  and  makes  you  wait  now,''  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  "you  will  soon  be  able  to  repay  her,  and  with  interest  if 
you  please." 

"I  will  see  to  that,"  replied  dc  Silva,  "  for  it  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter, after  four  hours'  hard  riding  in  tho  eye  of  this  keen  wind,  to 
be  obliged  to  wait  till  the  dinner  grows  cold." 

"  We  will  wait  no  longer,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  going  to  tho 
foot  of  thi  stairs,  in  an  angry  voice  commanded  her  to  come  down. 

"Miss  Arabel  isn't  in  her  room,"  said  tho  waiting-maid,  step- 
ping forward. 

"  Where  is  she,  then  V 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"Didn't  you  see  where  she  went?" 
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"  No,  sir,  I  stepped  out  just  a  minute — she  gave  mo  leave  to  g 
— and  when  I  returned  she  was  gone." 

The  rooms  near  Arabcl's  chamber,  as  well  as  those  more  remote, 
wore  now  searched,  though  of  course  sho  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  servants  were  assembled  and  sternly  questioned,  but  no  ono 
had  seen  her  leave  the  house.  In  the  midst  of  tho  excitement 
caused  by  her  absence,  a  young  farmer,  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  ten- 
ants, called  with  a  few  nice  apricots,  which  ho  said  tho  good  wife 
had  sent,  with  her  best  respects  and  humble  compliments,  to  Miss 
Arabel,  for  she  should  never  forget  the  nice  suit  of  clothes  she 
gave  little  Johnny  on  his  birthday,  nor  the  plum-pudding  and  pies 
she  sent  them  for  Christmas. 

"Miss  Arabel  has  gone — no  one  knows  whore,"  said  the  servant 
to  whom  he  delivered  his  message. 

"  Gone,  and  nobody  knows  whero  ?  '  repeated  the  young  farmer. 

"  'Tis  just  as  I  say." 

"  'Twas  sho.    I  thought  of  her  then,  and  said  to  myself  I  never 
saw  a  lady  that  could  ride  so  brave  as  sho  docs  but  Miss  Arabel." 
"  What's  that  you  say  ?"  said  do  Silva's  valet,  coming  forward. 
"  Nothing  for  your  ear." 

"  I  will  just  call  the  count,  then,  and  sec  if  it  is  for  his." 
"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  troublo,  for  it  is  no  more  for  his 
ear  than  for  yours." 

"You  may  find  yourself  mistaken." 

Tho  fanner  made  no  reply,  but  turned  nimbly  away,  saying  as 
he  did  so  : 

"  I  might  havo  known  that  it  was  Miss  Arabel,  and  that  it  was 
tho  brave  and  noble  Clarence  Hastings  who  was  with  her ;  but  if 
her  uncle  and  this  foreign-looking  gallant  aint  put  on  their  track 
till  I  do  it,  it  will  be  a  long  time  first." 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  and  de  Silva  were  satisfied  that  Arabel  was 
gone,  several  different  parties  were  formed  to  go  in  pursuit. 

"  Where  is  the  dolt  you  told  me  about  ?"  said  dc  Silva,  address- 
ing his  valet. 

"  Far  enough  from  here  by  this  time,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  truly, 
if  he  be  a  dolt,  his  heaviness  doesn't  lie  in  his  heels." 

"  After  him  and  bring  him  back.  But  stay — I  can  soon  over- 
take him.  He  has  run  away  to  avoid  telling  what  he  knows,  I 
suspect.  If  wo  were  in  my  own  country,  I  would  soon  find  a  way 
to  make  him  speak." 

But  he  found  it  to  be  different  in  England  ;  for,  though  the  stur- 
dy young  farmer  was  soon  overtaken,  neither  promises  nor  threats 
could  induco  him  to  break  tho  promise  he  had  made  to  himself  not 
to  betray  Arabel  Anvers.  Count  de  Silva,  however,  entertained 
but  little  fear  that  the  party  headed  by  himself,  or  one  of  the 
others,  would  not,  ere  long,  overtake  the  fair  fugitive.  The  re- 
sult showed  that  his  expectation  was  not  without  foundation. 
The  morning  sun  was  not  yet  an  hour  above  the  horizon,  when  at 
a  little  distance  ahead  of  him  and  his  companions,  he  saw  a  lady  on 
horseback,  whom  he  knew  to  bo  Arabel,  and  riding  by  her  side  a 
gentleman  whom  he  at  once  recognized  as  Clarence  Hastings. 
They  were  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  and  ladies,  tho 
faithful  Martin  bringing  up  the  rear.  They  looked  back,  but 
instead  of  accelerating,  checked  the  speed  of  their  horses. 

"  Docs  that  moan  that  tho  runaway  lady  has  repented  ?"  said 
do  Silva. 

He  was  not  long  held  in  suspense.  When,  being  in  advance  of 
his  party,  he  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  them,  they  wheeled 
round  their  horses,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen,  greeting  him  by  his 
name  and  title,  presented  to  him  Clarenco  Hastings  and  Arabel, 
his  wife. 

"  I  don't  say  that  your  assertion  is  false,"  said  de  Silva,  "but  I 
will  say  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  proof." 

"  Which  you  can  have  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  accom- 
pany me  to  yonder  chapel,  you  see  gleaming  through  tho  trees. 
Had  you  been  fifteen  minutes  sooner,  you  might  havo  witnessed 
the  ceremony,  performed  by  special  license,  which  gave  my  friend 
Hastings  a  legal  right  to  take  the  fair  lady  by  his  side  under  his 
protection." 

"  It  is  enough.  I  should  havo  laid  my  plans  better,  and  been 
more  vigilant.  But  let  Clarence  Hastings  romcmber,  that  if  he 
and  I  live,  in  less  than  a  year  from  now  he  will  repent  having 
defeated  me." 

The  threat  might  havo  been  fulfilled,  if  both  had  lived,  but  only 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  de  Silva  was  thrown  from  a  carriage,  by 
which  ho  sustained  injuries  which  soon  proved  fatal. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  whose  affairs,  by  reckless  extravagance  and  waste, 
had  become  so  embarrassed  as  to  tempt  him  to  agree  to  accept  a 
bribe  from  dc  Silva,  was  compelled  to  pass  tho  remainder  of  his 
days  in  obscurity,  on  the  wreck  of  his  once  princely  fortune. 


to-ONE    DOLLAR,  -co 

WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PliOCUIiE  FOR  YOU  A  W-IIOLE  YEAR 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

\Cr~  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number  of 
Unllnu'p  Dollar  Monthly. 

0^7="  Two  pages  of  finely  executed.  Original  humorous  illustrations  also  em- 
bellish each  number; 

(£7*-  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for  tho  un- 
precedented price  of  one  dollar ! 

<XJT'  It  is  just  such  a  work  m  any  father,  brother,  or  friend,  would  intro- 
duce to  the  family  circle. 

In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  original,  and  what  It  purports  to  be,  tho 
cheapest  magazine  In  the  world. 

It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  liallou,  who  has  sixteen  years  experience 
on  the  lioston  press. 

Devoted  to  news,  talcs,  poems,  stories  of  the  pea,  diccoverics,  miscellany, 
wit  and  humor. 

Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more  than  twenty  regular 
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£7"  Though  published  but  two  years.  It  has  reached  the  extraordinary  cir- 
culation of  bo,000  copies! 

lUT**  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  rccelvo 
the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  sending  us  e'ght  subscribers  and 
eight  dollar    at  ono  time,  shall  receive  the  ninth  copy  gratis. 
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No.  22  Winter  Street,  Bostuu,  Mat* 
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COL.  JAMES  M.  THOMPSON. 

COL.  JAMES  M.  THOMPSON. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Barry,  from  an  admirable  photograph  by  Messrs.  Masury,  Silsbce 
and  Case  of  this  city,  cannot  fail  to  be  pronounced  a  striking  like- 
ness of  the  original  Col.  James  M.  Thompson,  of  Thompson  and 
Co.'s  Express,  one  of  our  most  widely-known  and  popular  citizens. 
Col.  Thompson,  who  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  but  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Boston.  Ho 
started  in  life  a  poor  boy,  without  any  advantages,  but  determined 
by  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  industry  and  ability,  to  work  his 
way  to  competence  and  honor,  if  not  to  fortune.  As  "  there  is 
nothing  impossible  to  him  who  wills,"  wo  find  him  at  last  at  the 
head  of  an  extensive  and  prosperous  business,  and  in  a  fair  way  to 
realize  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  and  hopes  of  his  earlier 
years.  It  is  now  ten  or  twelve  years  since  he  purchased  Harndcn 
and  Co.'s  Express,  and  has  ever  since  conducted  the  business,  con- 
stantly enlarging  the  field  of  his  operations.  He  has  taken  into 
partnership  two  gentlemen  who  formerly  officiated  as  clerks  in  his 
office,  Messrs.  W.  N.  Mclchcr  and  H.  L.  Johnson.  Col.  Thomp- 
son is  also  a  director  in  the  Adams  Express  Company.  The  busi- 
ness done  by  Thompson  and  Co.  is  co-extensive  with  the  Union, 
and  embraces  Canada  also  in  the  field  of  its  operations.  They 
have  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  most  the  North- 
ern, Middle  and  Western  States  and  in  several  of  the  Southern. 
Besides  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and  merchandise,  they  transact 
a  large  money  business,  in  the  collection  of  notes,  bills  and  drafts. 
The  head  of  such  an  establishment  must  necessarily  unite  many 
rare  qualifications,  as  its  details  arc  complex,  and  its  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  perfect  system.  That  Col.  Thompson  possesses  the 
requisite  energy,  tact  and  character  is  amply  proved  by  the  high 
reputation  enjoyed  by  the  company.    Col.  T.  is  hardly  "less  known 


and  admired  for  his  qualities  as  a  citizen  and  man 
than  for  his  business  abilities.  Manly,  generous 
and  independent,  ho  commands  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  his  intimates,  and  tho  number  of  his 
friends  is  legion.  We  must  not  neglect  to  mention 
that  ho  has  ever  taken  a  warm  interest  in  military 
affairs,  and  that  his  rank  is  derived  from  having 
served  as  aidc-de  camp  on  the  gubernatorial  staff. 
Thousands  of  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  publish- 
ing the  colonel's  "  counterfeit  presentment. 

THE  OLDEST  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  an  accurate  like- 
ness, drawn  for  our  paper,  of  Peter  Nassau,  a  col- 
ored man,  now  a  resident  of  Woodstock,  Vermont, 
who  has  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years !    This  fact  has  been  es- 
tablished by  N.  Haskell,  Esq., 
town  clerk  of  Woodstock,  who 
has  taken  great  pains  in  order 
correctly  to  trace  out  Peter's  . 
history.     When  quite  young, 
he  came  as  a  gentleman's  ser- 
vant from  Martinique,  his  native 
place,  to  Boston,  but  for  many 
years  past  Woodstock  has  been 
his  home.    Peter  Nassau  is  as 
well  known  in  Vermont  as  the 
Green   Mountains  themselves. 
He  is  of  a  thin,  spare  frame,  and 
is  nearly  bald,  but  his  skin  is  re- 
markably smooth  and  unwrin- 
kled.    He  has  no  son,  but  seven 
daughters,  two  of  whom  yet  live 
in  Woodstock,  by  which  town 
he  is  supported.    Go,  however, 
where  he  will,  and  ho  is  fond 
of  wandering  about,  he  always 
finds  friends  who  are  glad  to 
give  him  food  and  shelter.  His 
eyesight  is  still  good,  and  his 
teeth  remarkably  sound  for  a 
man  of  his  age.    He  converses 
freely,  but,  unlike  most  old  men, 
is  not  garrulous.    While  he  was 
sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Wind- 
sor House,  lately,  some  one  asked  him  how 
many  more  winters  he  expected  to  see.  "  Ah !" 
said  Peter,  "  if  this  yere  house  was  offered  to 
me  all  full  of  gold,  I  wouldn't  'cept  it  to  live 
my  days  over  again."    It  is  almost  certain  that 
Peter  Nassau  is  the  oldest  living  man  in  Amer- 
ica.    What  a  history  his  would  be  if  faithful- 
ly chronicled  I    Think  of  his  having  been  born 
two  years  before  Washington,  and  outliving  all 
the  actors  in  the  ante-revolutionary  period. 
He  was  past  the  prime  of  life — forty-six  years 
old — at  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.   Long  before  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  broke  out,  ho  had  passed  the 
scriptural  limit  of  life — threescore  years  and  ten.    He  has  lived  to 
see  many  a  man  who  was  an  infant  when  he  was  in  his  prime,  die 
of  old  age.    He  has  seen  the  population  of  this  country  increase 
from  three  to  thirty  millions  of  people.    He  was  ten  years  old 
when  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  his  throne.    How  many  wars 
have  convulsed  the  world,  how  many  changes  have  taken  place  on 
tho  surface  of  the  globe,  since  Peter  Nassau  saw  the  light !  There 
are  some  instances  on"  record,  of  persons  who  have  attained  a 
greater  age  than  Peter  Nassau,  but  they  are  not  many.    The  fol- 
lowing among  other  names  arc  mentioned  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  Human  Physiology :  Attila,  124  years  ; 
Margaret  Patten,  137  ;  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  145;  Thomas 
Parr,  152;  Thomas  Damme,  154;  John  Kovin,  172;  his  wife, 
164  and  Peter  Torton,  185.    The  Englishman,  Parr,  who  was 
born  in  1483,  married  when  at  the  age  of  120,  and  was  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  physical,  at  the  age  of 
140.  Henry  Jenkins,  who  died  in  Yorkshire,  in  1670,  lived  169  years. 


CAVE-IN-ROCK,  ON  THE  OHIO. 
Cave-in-Rock,  or  the  "  House  of  Nature,"  an  accurate  view  of 
which,  drawn  and  engraved  for  the  Pictorial,  we  present  on  this 
page,  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  shore  of  the  Ohio  River,  twenty- 
four  miles  below  Shawneetown.  It  is  pointed  out  to  passengers  aa 
a  great  curiosity,  and  the  approach  to  it,  as  you  descend  the 
stream,  is  strikingly  picturesque.  Above  and  below  it  are  lofty 
perpendicular  limestone  bluffs,  surrounded  by  trees.  The  entrance 
to  the  cave  is  just  above  high  water  mark.  "It  is  about  20  feet 
high,  and  leads  to  a  spacious  apartment  with  an  arched  roof,  about 
30  feet  in  height,  and  extending  inward  to  a  depth  of  125  feet. 
On  its  front  are  carved  the  names  of  many  visitors.  This  cave 
has  occasionally  afforded  a  temporary  winter  asylum  to  families 
descending  the  river.  About  the  year  1800  it  was  the  rendezvous 
of  a  noted  outlaw  and  pirate,  by  the  name  of  Mason,  who,  with 
his  band,  subsisted  by  plundering  flat-boats  on  their  way  down 
the  river,  or  by  waylaying  tho  unfortunate  boatmen  on  thcir  retum, 


THE  OLDEST  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 


and  robbing  and  murdering  them.  The  voyage  down  the  Ohio 
was  then  performed  in  "  arks,"  which,  moving  slowly  with  the 
current,  occupied  weeks  in  the  distance  that  now  requires  but 
days.  There  was  little  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  dull  pro- 
gress ;  while  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  ark  moved,  ensured  tneir 
easy  capture  by  the  canoes  of  Indians  or  robbers.  Mason  availed 
himself  of  this,  and  became  the  terror  of  the  boatmen.  The 
leader  of  this  notorious  band  of  outlaws  was  finally  shot  by  one 
of  his  own  comrades,  in  order  to  gain  a  reward  of  $500  offered 
by  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  for  his  head.  The  story  of  Mason 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  more  than  one  sketch,  and  has, 
moreover,  we  believe,  furnished  the  outlines  of  a  drama.  Tho 
history  of  the  western  settlements  abounds  in  themes  for  the  pen, 
as  do  tho  vast  regions  of  the  west  in  subjects  for  the  pencil.  In 
fact  American  scenery  and  history  are  abundantly  suggestive,  and 
afford  an  inexhaustible  mine  to  artistic  skill,  being  full  of  striking 
features  and  strange  combinations. 


CAVE-IN-ROCK,  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 
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MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  D. — Your  friend  is  right  and  you  arc  wrong.  General  Lopez  was  not  a  na- 
tive of  Cuba ;  he  was  born  in  Venezuela,  South  America,  aud  was  an  adopted 
son  of  Cuba,  where  he  married  and  became  a  citizen. 

H.  S.  C— Stono  bullets  were  in  use  for  nearly  a  century  before  lead  ones  were 
adopted.  Stone  cannon  balls  are  still  iu  use  among  some  of  the  Eastern 
nations.    Cannon  weco  first  used  as  early  as  the  year  1338. 

W.  F.—  W'e  do  not  agree  with  you  in  your  article  ugainst  horse  railroads  in 
cities,  and  so  decline  it.  Those  in  operation  in  Boston,  viz  ,  from  Boston  to 
Roxbury,  ar.d  from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  have  proved  eminently  successful. 

M-  G.— You  ask  why  so  many  South  Carolinians  are  of  French  extraction.  In 
1603  a  colony  of  French  refugees,  exiled  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantos,  settled  in  Carolina,  from  whom  many  of  the  first  fami- 
lies are  descended.    The  population  of  Charleston  is  less  than  40,000. 

Enquirer.—  The  first  vessol  that  sailed  round  the  world  and  thus  determined 
its  being  globular,  was  Magellan's.  He  was  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Spain.  Ho  was  three  >ears  and  twenty-nine  da* a  in  performing  the 
voyage. 

A.  K.  H. — It  is  the  warlike  people  who  inhabit  the  confines  of  Poland,  Russia, 
Tartary  and  Turkey,  who  are  known  as  Cossacks. 

Teacher. — Damascus  is  probably  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world,  as  it  was 
in  existence  iu  the  time  of  Abraham.  See  Gen.  xiv.  It  has  been  under 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman  and  Saracen  rule.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  tho  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachahc. 

H.  \V.—  Next  to  the  two  celebrated  diamonds  you  mention,  the  richest  one  we 
know  of  is  that  in  the  sceptre  of  Russia,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  famous  Pitt  diamond  was  sold  to  the  king  of 
France  in  1720  for  the  same  amount. 

Mart  C.  V. — Tho  Elgin  Marbles  are  ancient  works  of  art  gathered  by  Lord 
Elgin  from  the  Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
and  date  back  five  hundred  years  before  Christ.  They  are  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  the  government  haviug  given  his  lordship  nearly  S200,000  for 
them  to  place  there. 

Helen  C. — Koxbury. — \Ye  now  strongly  suspect  from  whonce  those  fragrant 
flowers  have  come,  from  time  to  time,  giving  a  sweet  fragrance  to  our  sanc- 
tum, and  mystifying  us  amazingly. 

Harry. — Address  Porter's  Spirit."''  New  York  -we  would  not  engage  to  hunt 
up  the  pedigree  of  a  horse  for  a  handful  of  silver  dollars. 

B.  W.— We  cannot  say  how  far  back  corsets  date  as  an  article  of  female  wear- 
ing apparel;  but  thoro  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  invented  by  a  hard- 
hearted butcher  iu  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  punishment  for  his  wife! 
He  thought  it  would  partially  deprive  herof  breath  and  prevent  her  tattling 
so  much. 

D.  H.—  Mr.  Herbert's  residence  is  Newark,  N.  J.  He  calls  his  residence  "The 
Cedars,"  aud  a  beautiful  cottage  it  is,  ou  the  river's  bank,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  centre  of  Newark. 

A.  H.  W. — It  costs  a  trifle  more  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  our  Amorican  steam- 
ers, than  by  the  Cuuard  Hue,  but  tho  superior  accommodations  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  are  beyond  comparison. 

8.  B. — Very  acceptable,  shall  be  published  next  week. 


REMEMBER! 

Two  more  numbers  of  our  paper  will  complete  the  volume  for 
the  present  year ;  and  all  whose  subscriptions  end  at  that  time,  will 
confer  a  particular  favor  upon  us,  by  renewing  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  wo  may  print  an  edition  equal  to  the  demand. 
We  discontinue  all  subscriptions  at  the  date  to  which  payment  has 
been  made ;  therefore,  to  ensure  an  unbroken  receipt  of  the  papor, 
immediate  renewal  is  necessary. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  our  illustrated  journal  shall  be  the 
best  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  from  this  establishment.  We  have  en- 
gaged some  new  and  finished  artists,  who  are  added  to  our  already 
large  corps  of  designers,  and  several  new  and  popular  contributors 
to  the  literary  department.  Fresh  spirit  and  new  life  will  bo  im- 
partod  to  our  pages. — "  Ballou's  Pictorial "  and  the  "  Flag  of  our 
Union,"  sent  together  to  one  address,  for  $4  per  annum. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  At  Colchester,  Eng.,  72  Crimean  soldiers  were  married  in 
one  day.    There  must  bo  quite  a  hymeneal  furor  there. 

....  Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  celebrated  religious  historian,  will 
visit  Boston  some  time  in  next  summer. 

....  Tho  Rev.  George  Bird,  of  Whitehaven,  Eng.,  teaches  his 
parishioners  that  it  is  right  and  moral  to  beat  their  wives. 

....  An  English  writer  thought  he  had  discovered  the  sea-ser- 
pent, but  finds  out  it  was  only  a  line  of  porpoises. 

....  At  Madrid,  Narvaez  has  boen  caning  tho  husband  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  the  king's  sister. 

....  Tho  real  force  of  tho  Papal  army  is  now  no  more  than 
8000  men,  7400  infantry  and  600  cavalry. 

....  In  1639  the  first  printing-press  was  established  in  America, 
and  the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book  "  was  printed  on  it  the  next  year. 

....  It  was  Bishop  Horner's  own  opinion  that  there  was  no  bet- 
ter moralist  than  the  newspaper. 

....  The  people  of  Yucatan,  handed  back  by  Great  Britain  to 
Honduras,  are  displeased  with  the  transfer. 

....  In  France,  there  is  a  metal-worker  whose  business  has  had 
the  curious  effect  of  turning  his  hair  green. 

....  A  man  in  the  Albany  Express  advertises  for  an  able- 
bodied  Irishman  to  hold  his  wife's  tongue — the  brute ! 

 Col.  Baylies  ot  Taunton  has  made  a  bet  that  Major  Ben: 

Perley  Poore  will  be  governor  of  this  State  next  year. 

....  An  exchange  says  an  editor  deserves  more  credit  for  what 
he  suppresses  than  for  what  he  prints. 

 A  false  friend,  like  a  shadow  on  the  dial,  appears  in  the 

sunshine  and  disappears  in  the  storm. 

. . .  Julius  Cmsar  was  nervous  and  so  were  Bonaparte  and 
Nelson  and  Marlborough,  yet  they  were  brave. 

....  If  there  arc  Quacks  who  seem  to  stand  high,  it  is  because 
of  the  Flats  that  surround  thein. 

....  Happiness  is  a  perfume  you  cannot  pour  on  others,  with- 
out getting  a  few  drops  yourself. 

....  In  Prussia,  males  are  not  permitted  to  marry  under  25  nor 
females  under  22  years  of  age. 

....  Senator  Douglas,  it  is  said,  is  to  marry  Miss  Cutts,  the 
reigning  belle  of  Washington  City. 

 The  failure  of  the  silk-worms  in  France  has  raised  the 

price  of  silk  to  an  enormous  figure. 

 The  catalogue  of  Yale  College,  lately  Issued,  registers  the 

names  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  students. 

....  The  author  always  the  most  appreciated  by  the  world  at 
large,  is  tho  author  of  his  own  fortune. 


BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  BY  GASLIGHT. 

On  page  376  of  the  present  number,  we  have  placed  a  fine  char- 
acteristic picture,  drawn  for  us  by  A.  Hill,  and  engraved  by  Damo- 
reau,  representing  Broadway  by  gaslight.  Its  spirit  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  see  it,  and  its  truthfulness  by  those  who 
are  best  conversant  with  its  localities.  Prominent  in  the  line  of 
buildings  on  the  right  is  the  Broadway  Theatre,  with  its  line  of 
glittering  lamps,  and  the  people  pouring  into  the  vestibule.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  street  are  several  noted  places — Putnam's 
bookstore,  Taylor's  famous  saloon,  Brady's  daguerreotype  rooms. 
That  fine  corps,  the  New  York  Light  Guard,  are  seen  filing  along 
the  sidewalk,  on  their  return  from  a  parade.  The  flag  in  the  dis- 
tance floats  from  the  Liberty  pole  at  the  corner  of  Grand  Street. 
The  street,  itself  crowded  with  omnibuses  and  private  teams,  pre- 
sents its  usual  crowded  aspect,  the  confusion  being  increased  by 
an  alarm  of  fire,  in  obedience  to  which,  a  fire  company  with  their 
machine  and  lanterns  are  dashing  madly  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  signals.  The  whole  picture  will  call  up  many  an  agreeable 
reminiscence. 

Broadway  is  like  nothing  in  existence  but  itself.  In  this  most 
cosmopolitan  of  our  cities,  this  great  artery  of  life  is  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  streets.  Other  localities  in  New  York  are  specialities 
— are  American,  Teutonic,  Helvetian,  or  Batavian  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  but  tho  representatives  of  all  nations  make  Broadway  their 
thoroughfare.  It  is  the  finest  field  in  the  world-  for  the  ethnologi- 
cal student.  Here  you  meet,  throughout  the  day  and  evening,  be- 
sides your  own  countrymen,  swarthy  Spaniards,  mercurial  French- 
men, black-eyed  Italians,  sturdy  John  Bulls,  stalwort  Milesians, 
light-haired  Bavarians,  meditative  Germans,  plodding  Dutchmen, 
sable  Africans,  with  here  and  there  a  Greek,  a  Turk,  or  an  Arme- 
nian— and  now  and  then  a  long-tailed  immigrant  from  Central 
Flower-Land.  Nobody  would  be  surprised  at  encountering  a 
Kaffir,  or  a  Polynesian.  In  fact,  nothing  surprises  anybody  in 
Broadway — it  is  so  full  of  wonders  that  you  cease  to  wonder  at 
them.  Its  architecture,  its  magazines,  its  hotels,  are  striking  fea- 
tures, but  its  passengers  are  most  attractive,  after  all.  What  a 
spectacle  does  Broadway  present  in  the  after-dinner  hours,  when  it 
is  gay  with  glittering  equipages  and  gay  promenaders — the  ladies 
with  their  loveliness  and  rich  attire,  making  the  sidewalks  seem 
like  a  parterre  of  flowers  !  But  he  who  knows  not  Broadway  by 
gaslight,  loses  the  most  striking  half  of  its  physiognomy.  It  must 
be  seen  and  studied  when  its  cafes  and  restaurants  are  a  blaze  of 
light ;  when  its  theatres  present  their  glittering  illuminations ;  when 
the  omnibuses  thunder  by  with  their  red  lights,  and  the  whole 
population  give  themselves  up  to  amusement.  It  is  then  that  it 
strikingly  resembles  one  of  the  Parisian  boulevards.  And  yet  it 
is  strongly  national,  after  all,  and  most  essentially  New  York — 
and  New  York  city  is  a  world  in  itself. 


GROUP  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS. 

The  striking  group  of  Indians  on  page  377  of  this  number,  was 
drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Champney,  from  a  fine  daguerreotype  taken 
by  Mr.  Heywood  at  Crescent  City,  Klamath  River,  Oregon 
coast.  Tho  Indian  with  a  cap  and  sword  is  a  chief,  and  the  sec- 
ond one  next  him  is  his  son.  The  remainder  of  the  group  are  In- 
dians and  their  squaws.  The  costumes,  appointments,  attitudes 
and  faces  of  these  specimens  of  the  aborigines  are  faithfully  ren- 
dered from  tho  daguerreotype.  Mr.  Heywood,  to  whom  wo  are 
indebted  for  this  unique  group,  is  an  accomplished  artist,  who  has 
travelled  extensively  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  has  brought 
home  many  interesting  souvenirs  of  his  journoyings,  in  the  shape 
of  views  of  places,  people  and  buildings  of  note.  His  rooms  are 
at  228  Washington,  corner  of  Summer  Street,  with  a  branch  estab- 
lishment at  103  Court  Street,  and  are  freely  open  to  all  visitors. 
He  has  won  quite  a  reputation  by  his  portraits  and  views. 

 1  --m  «  —  »  

The  old  Ruin  at  Newport. — A  special  correspondent  ot  the 
London  Times,  whom  wo  take  to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Delano 
himself,  has  a  dab  at  the  famous  Newport  ruin,  and  combines  the 
evidence  that  goes  to  provo  that  it  was  never  anything  but  a  mill, 
and  that  the  old  northern  Vikingrs  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
erection.  Well,  we  supposo  wo  must  give  it  up ;  we'll  say  it's  a 
mill,  and  call  it  square — though  it  is  certainly  round. 


Russia. — Russia  does  not  appear  to  havo  lost  much  prestige 
by  the  lato  war.  True  she  has  been  beaten,  but  beaten  without 
disgrace ;  and  then  that  coronation  affair  at  Moscow  was  tho  most 
brilliant  fete  of  modern  days. 


Dr.  Kane. — We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  this  intrepid  navigator 
is  gradually  sinking  in  his  health.  His  publishers,  Childs  &  Peter- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  write  us  that  they  fear,  from  late  advices,  he 
will  not  live  to  return  to  this  country. 


Railroad  Festival. — Tho  railroad  celebration  at  Montreal 
was  a  grand  affair.  The  arrangements  were  conducted  on  a  scalo 
of  great  liberality,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  Canadians  were 
unbounded. 

Cincinnati. — Ballou's  Pictorial,  which  has  heretofore  been 
sold  in  Cincinnati  at  ten  cents  per  copy,  will  henceforth  be  furnished 
at  retail  for  SIX  CENTS.    R.  A.  Duncan,  agent,  162  Vine  St. 


Frank  Freelove. — We  had  marked  your  "  Kosicrucian  Glee  " 
for  insertion,  when  we  ascertained,  casually,  that  you  had  already 
published  it  in  "  Porter's  Spirit." 

To  Everybody  ! — Read  our  prize  offer  on  another  page  of 
this  paper,  and  act  accordingly. 


THE  BULL  FIGHT  AT  BAYONNE. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  number  will  bo  found  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  the  famous  bull  fight  at  Bayonno,  a  recent  festa,  got 
up  by  Louis  Napoleon  expressly  to  gratify  the  empress,  who,  a 
Castilian  by  birth,  had  long  regretted  her  deprivation  of  the  ex- 
citement of  her  national  sport.  The  emperor  and  empress  aro 
seen  in  tho  front  of  the  box  at  the  left  hand,  looking  down  upon 
the  arena.  The  most  famous  bull-fighters  in  Spain  and  the  fiercest 
of  Andalusian  bulls  were  engaged  for  this  occasion.  The  sketch 
was  made  at  an  interesting  point — tho  death  of  one  of  the  bulls. 
The  experienced  matador  (slayer)  as  tho  animal  is  making  forward, 
in  his  last  blind,  desperate  charge,  puts  his  sword  into  the  junction 
of  tho  neck  and  spine,  and  terminates  his  unhappy  career.  In  the 
foreground,  a  horse,  wounded  to  death,  is  rolling  over  in  his  agony. 
The  chulos,  with  their  red  mantles  and  exceedingly  graceful  Anda- 
lusian costumes,  are  hovering  near,  ready  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  bull  if  the  matador  fails  in  killing  him,  and  he  becomes  dan- 
gerous. The  objects  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bull  aro  banderil- 
las,  darts  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  thrust  into  the  animal  to 
increase  his  rage  and  ferocity.  Three  mounted  picadors  are  in 
the  ring.  They  have  high  demi-pique  saddles  and  huge  shovel 
stirrups,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dismount  them. 
Their  pantaloons  are  made  of  hide,  ribbed  with  steel,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  a  chance  stroke  of  the  bull's  horns.  The  horses  used 
on  these  occasions  are  sorry  nags,  for  this  sport  is  too  dangerous  a 
one  to  allow  of  valuable  horses  being  employed,  nine  out  of  ten  ol 
the  horses  being  almost  sure  to  be  killed  or  disabled.  It  will  be 
noticed,  that  the  eyes  of  the  horses  are  bandaged — the  broken  down 
hacks  could  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  face  the  bull,  even  with 
the  sharp  persuasion  of  the  heavy  rowels  ot  the  Spanish  spurs.  It 
is  no  less  strange  than  truo  that  the  most  delicate  and  refined 
Spanish  ladies  take  as  much  delight  in  a  bull  fight,  as  the  lowest 
ruffians  of  tho  streets.  High  and  low,  young  and  old,  seek  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  the  bull  ring.  So  of  old  the  ladies  of  Rome 
thronged  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  and  looked  on  with  tearless 
eyes  when  the  gladiators  hewod  each  other  to  pieces,  or  were  pitted 
against  Numidian  lions  and  Indian  tigers. 


Mormonism. — The  Mormon  missionaries  in  England  now 
openly  preach  their  pernicious  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  but 
it  appears  the  English  women  don't  object.  The  annual  emigra- 
tion of  converts  from  Great  Britain  is  computed  at  8000. 


The  Merrimao. — The  London  Times  says  that  our  frigate 
Merrimac  has  the  "  most  terrible  shell  armament "  that  was  ever 
put  on  shipboard.  John  Bull  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  not  com- 
pel us  to  "  shell  out." 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr  James  E.  Morse  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Dorey;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  John  Bartlett  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Robertson;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  H.  S.  Welch  to  Miss  Elizabeths.  Foster;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale, 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  French  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Bracket;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Asa  \V.  Kingsbury,  of  Framingham,  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Boyaton;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wells,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Knapp  to  Miss  Ellen  A.  Lincoln;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett, 
Jacob  A.  Corey,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  to  Miss  Caroline  M.  Wilkinson. — At 
Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Thomas  Edgar  French  to  Miss  Lizzie 
F.  Chamberlain. — At  Somerville,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Albro,  Dea.  Curtis  Lawrence,  of 
Grotou,  to  Miss  Harriet  Burrill. — At  Quiney,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Alden 
Whiting  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Pratt,  both  of  Weymouth. — At  Lynn,  by  Uev.  Mr. 
Lombard,  Rev.  William  P.  Myrick,  of  Orleans,  Mass.,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Yale  — 
At  South  Dauvers,  Mr.  William  L.  Full  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Shove. — At  Essex, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Prince.  Mr  James  0.  Lowe  to  Miss  Abby  Burnham. — At  Glou- 
cester, by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  Rev.  Junius  L.  Hatch,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss 
Lucy  W.  Plumer.— At  Rockport,  Mr.  Benjamin  F  West  to  Miss  Frances  Wil- 
lis.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Thomas  Fennell,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to 
Miss  Anna  Louisa  Eager. — At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  John  A. 
Joyce,  of  Kingston,  to  Miss  Maria  T.  Alexander. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  George  W.  Briggs,  40;  Mrs.  Margaret  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Ad- 
toine  Mattel,  43;  Mr.  Peletiah  Harmon,  formerly  of  Portland,  Me. ;  Miss  Mary 
Janverin,  80. — At  Cambridge,  Miss  Nancy  Fullerton,  46;  Mr.  Robert  MrM lis- 
ters, 92. — At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  Samuel  Dunnels.  41.— At  Dorchester,  Brad- 
ish  Billings,  Esq.,  82;  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Calvin  M.  Thompson. — At 
Quincy,  Miss  Anna  E.  Baxter,  17. — At  Waltham,  Mr.  Samuel  Lucas,  formerly 
of  Boston,  73. — At  Braintree,  Miss  Rachel  Sampson,  82. — At  Beverly,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Wallis,  82. — At  Lynn,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Rothwell,  35;  Mrs.  Betsy,  wife  of 
Mr.  Thorndike  Chase,  68;  Widow  Lydia  Farrington,  72;  Mrs.  Nancy,  wife  of 
Mr.  William  Lewis,  82. — At  Salem,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.,  wife  of  Capt.  George  Upton, 
33;  Miss  Ellen  Benjamin,  19;  Widow  Sarah  Dunlap,  83.— At  North  Danvers, 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Howe,  23  —At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Aaron  Bray, 
74. — At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Waterhouse,  76. — At  Southbridge,  Miss 
Catharine  Fox,  45;  Mr.  Ira  F.  Barlow  46  — At  Cllntonville.  Mr.  Caleb  Battles, 
82.— At  Northampton,  Mr.  John  F.  Munroe,  79  — Provincctown,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Paine;  Miss  Salome  Cook,  17. — At  Sandwich.  Mr.  Frank  Nye,  70  —At  Worces- 
ter, Mrs.  Hannah  M  May,  62. — At  Fairhaven,Mr  Isaac  Wood,  81.— At  South 
Yarmouth,  Mrs.  Rhobe  B.,  wifo  of  Capt.  George  Wood.— At  Augusta,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Berry,  72  — At  West  Boscawcn,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  0.  Stone,  29. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN. 

BY  MRS.  R.  T.  KLDRKDOT!. 


I  weep  not  ns  I  see  thy  pale  flowers  die; 

Through  my  full  heart  a  still,  sad  joy  is  stealing, 
And  as  I  gaze  upon  the  sunset  sky, 

My  bosom  gently  throbs  with  pent-up  feeling. 
O,  there  are  thoughts  too  hallowed  to  be  spoken, 
I  flare  not  whispor  lest  the  spell  bo  broken; 
Deep  in  my  heart  there  is  a  sacred  prayer, 
Low  angel-whisperings  eoftcn  CTory  caro. 

See,  how  the  tender  Tines  are  closely  clinging 

Around  the  trees,  whilst  threatening  storm-clouds  lower; 

Tfs  thus  fond  woman,  her  caresses  flinging, 
Around  m&u's  sturdy  form  in  sorrow's  hour, 

Shows  him  the  strength  that  in  her  weakness  lies, 

And  how  her  shielding  arm  the  worst  defies; 

In  every  heart  there  is  a  spot  so  tender, 

That  'neaih  love's  witching  smile  it  must  surrender. 

There  is  a  charm  iu  autumn's  fading  treasure; 

Her  oak-leaf  garlands  tinged  with  scarlet  hue, 
Are  meet  to  grace  the  crowded  halls  of  pleasure, 

Where  hcurtd  are  broken — hearts  too  fond  and  true. 
0,  how  I  lovo  and  shrine  the  wee  pale  flowers, 
That  ope  their  petals  in  the  woodland  bowers, 
Loved  all  the  more  because  they  will  not  stay, 
To  shed  their  fragrance  round  life's  toilsome  way. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COURT  MARTIAL. 

UV  SYLVAN US  COUIt,  JR. 

Tiierk  was  trouMo  at  Tangier  between  our  U.  S.  consul  there, 
and  the  authorities  of  Morocco,  and  our  ship  was  sent  thither  to 
overhaul  the  matter,  and  it  was  while  lying  in  that  harbor  that 
the  incidents  occurred  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July  that  the  crew  wero 
not  a  little  startled  upon  finding  a  great  quantity  of  blood  upon 
the  deck  close  by  tho  starboard  bridle-port,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  bloody  sheath-knife  was  found  close-  by.  Tho  men  had  not  yet 
been  called,  the  hammocks  having  not  bean  piped  up,  but  as  tho 
morning  was  warm  and  sultry,  quite  a  number  had  come  on  deck. 
The  officer  of  the  watch  was  called  at  once,  and  ho  called  the  first 
lieutenant.  Tho  sheath-knife  was  recognized  instantly.  It  bore 
tho  initials,  cut  into  the  handle,  "  E.  T.,"  and  was  known  by  souio 
of  tho  men  to  belong  to  Edmund  Thaxter. 

"  There's  been  a  murder  committed  here,  as  sure  as  the  world !" 
said  the  first  lioutcnant,  a?  ho  looked  upon  the  sceno.  "  Some  man 
has  been  killed  and  then  thrown  out  this  port.  You  say  this  knifo 
is  Thaxter's  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  one  of  the  men. 

"  Then  let  us  send  for  him  at  once.  Mr.  Orland  (to  ono  of  tho 
midshipmen),  have  him  sent  on  deck — to  tho  mast." 

Orland  went  down  and  found  Thaxter  asleep  in  his  hammock, 
end  he  awoke  him  and  bado  him  come  on  deck  at  onco. 

Edmund  Thaxter  was  a  youth,  not  over  nineteen  years  of  ago  ; 
a  mild,  kind-hearted  fellow,  intelligent  and  faithful,  and  never 
known  to  be  engaged  in  any  broils  of  any  kind,  lie  dressed  him- 
self as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thon  went  up  to  tho  mast. 

"  Thaxter,"  spoke  tho  first  lieutenant,  with  a  strange,  startled 
look,  what  is  that  on  your  trowsers  1  and  on  your  hands,  too  ?" 

Tho  youth  looked  down,  and  found  his  white  trowsers  all  be- 
daubed with  blood,  and  his  hands  tho  same.  He  gazed  eagerly 
upon  the  strange  marks,  and  then  ho  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face, 
as  though  ho  would  see  if  thcro  was  any  wound  there. 

"  What  is  it,  Thaxter  1" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir — I'm  sure  I  don't,"  tho  youth  replied,  in  a 
bewildered  state. 

"  Whoso  knife  is  this  I"  tho  lioutcnant  next  asked,  holding  out 
tho  bloody  weapon. 

Thaxter  instinctively  placed  his  hand  upon  his  sheath,  which 
was  attached  to  his  belt,  but  he  found  no  knife  thero. 

"  That's  my  knife,  sir,"  he  at  length  said,  apparently  more  be- 
wildered than  before. 

"  Now  just  como  forward  here,"  tho  officer  resumed,  as  ho  start- 
ed towards  the  forecastle. 

Tho  ship  had  a  topgallant-forecastle  which  reached  aft  beyond 
tho  foremast,  and  the  place  where  this  scene  had  been  enacted  was 
under  this  forecastle  clear  forward.  When  they  reached  the  spot, 
tho  lieutenant  pointed  to  the  blood  upon  the  deck,  and  asked 
Thaxter  if  he  knew  what  it  meant. 

'*  Good  heavens,  sir!"  the  youth  gasped,  as  a  gleam  of  tho  truth 
flitted  before  his  understanding,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  I  mean  >"  the  officer  asked,  very  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  No.  sir — I'm  sure  I  don't." 

"  Well,  you  can  see  what  has  probably  been  done,  ch  V 
"  Done,  sir  P' 

"Ay — you  can  see,  can't  you  V 

The  youth  gazed  first  upon  the  stained  deck,  then  upon  tho  liko 
stains  on  his  hands  and  clothing,  and  then  upon  the  bloody  kuifo 
which  the  lieutenant  held,  and  which  ho  knew  was  his. 

«  Meruy,  sir  I  has  there  been  a  murder  done  1"  he  finally  uttered. 

f  Don't  you  Know  f" 

*■  No,  sir !   As  tru6  as  God  lets  mo  live,  I  don't  I" 

"  Ah,  Thaxter,  this  looks  dubious.    If  I  am  not  much  mistaken 

you  had  some  rum  last  night,  diilu't  you  '." 

The  youth  trembled,  but  mado  no  itumodiato  reply.    The  fact 

was,  the  day  before  had  been  the  unniversary  of  our  nation's  birth- 


day, and  quite  a  number  of  the  crew  had  managed  to  obtain  liquor, 

besides  some  three  or  four  extra  torts  which  had  been  served  out 

to  the  men  from  the  ship. 
"  Answer  mo  1    Didn't  you  have  some  mm  last  night  *" 
"  I  had  a  little,  sir ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  this.    I  was  not 

drunk,  sir — as  true  as  Heaven  I  was  not  I" 

But  the  lieutenant  only  shook  his  head.    And  he  was  not  the 

only  one.    All  who  stood  around  shook  their  heads,  and  tho  looks 

which  were  bestowed  upon  the  boy  were  anything  but  cheering  to 

him. 

The  master-at  arms  was  called,  and  Thaxter  was  placed  in  his 
charge,  and  the  corporal  of  the  watch  ordered  to  post  a  sentinel 
over  the  place  where  the  blood  was,  w  ith  orders  to  keep  the  men 
out  from  beneath  that  side  of  the  forecastle.  After  this  the  captain 
was  called,  and  the  whole  matter  explained  to  him.  Ho  went  and 
saw  the  blood,  and  then  went  around  upon  the  other  side  and 
looked  upon  the  suspected  youth. 

"  O,  captain  !"  Thaxter  cried,  clasping  his  hands  in  agony,  "  I 
am  not  guilty  of  this  1" 

"Never  mind  now.  We  shall  look  into  it,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  turned  to  walk  aft. 

The  boatswain  was  now  ordered  to  pipe  up  hammocks,  and  as 
soon  as  the  mcu  were  all  up,  and  the  hammocks  stowed,  the  word 
was  passed  for  mustering  the  crew.  All  hands  came  flocking  to 
the  larboard  sido  of  the  waist  and  quarter-deck,  and  the  fearful 
whisper  went  around  amongst  them  that  some  one  had  been  mur- 
dered during  the  night ! 

The  purser's  steward  took  his  station  at  the  capstan,  and  com- 
menced to  call  the  roll.  One  after  another  of  the  men  answered 
and  passed  around  through  to  the  starboard  gangway.  At  length 
the  name  of  John  McMull  was  called. 

"John  McMull — John  McMull — John  McMull." 

But  no  one  answered  to  that  name.  The  rest  of  tho  names 
were  called,  and  call  answered  or  wero  accounted  for.  Then  the 
missing  man  was  called  for  again,  and  with  the  same  result.  He 
was  not  to  be  found.  His  hammock  was  hanging  all  alone  upon 
the  berth-deck,  and  its  owner  was  absent.  A  reasonable  search 
was  made,  and  the  final  result  was  the  same.  John  McMull  was 
missing.  He  had  been  a  youth  about  Thaxter's  ago,  and  also 
Thaxter's  particular  friend  and  crony. 

After  all  search  was  over,  and  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  tho 
man  was  gone,  a  fellow  named  Michael  Hcany  came  to  tho  mast 
and  wished  to  speak  with  the  first  lieutenant.  Hcany  was  a  tall, 
stout,  dark-featured  man,  and  belonged  to  the  crew  of  the  fore-top. 
The  lieutenant  came  up  and  asked  what  was  wanted. 

"  Sir,"  said  Heany,  touching  his  hat,  "  I  think  I  can  tell  ye 
somethin'  about  this  thing.  Last  night,  sir,  about  one  bell  (half- 
past  twelve),  I  heard  a  scuffle  under  the  forecastle,  and  heard 
somebody  cry  out  as  though  thoy  was  hurt.  I  went  as  quick  as  I 
could,  but  only  met  Thaxter  coming  out.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  stop.  Ho  went  below,  and  then  I  went  under  tho  fore- 
castle to  see  what  else  I  could  find,  for  I  supposed  of  course  there 
was  another  one  there.    But  I  couldn't  find  anybody." 

"  You  didn't  sec  the  blood,  then,  did  you?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  No,  sir,  for  'twas  too  dark  ;  but  you  see  I  got  some  on  my 
shoes."    Ho  held  up  one  of  his  feet,  and  tho  blood  was  plainly  seen. 

Heany  was  questioned  further,  but  nothing  more  of  importance 
was  elicited.  He  was  ordered  to  say  nothing  of  this  among  the 
crew,  and  then  dismissed. 

Three  days  were  suffered  to  pass  away,  and  during  that  time 
every  exertion  was  used  to  find  the  body  of  tho  missing  youth. 
The  harbor  was  dragged,  but  without  effect.  There  were  many 
sharks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  supposed  the  body  had 
been  devoured  as  it  floated  in  tho  water. 

On  the  fourth  day  a  court-martiul  was  organized  to  try  the  sup- 
posed murderer.  The  sailing-master  was  appointed  judge  advo- 
cate, and  ono  of  the  passedmidshipmen,  a  shrewd,  keen  man,  was 
appointed  counsel  for  tho  prisoner  to  conduct  tho  defence.  Tho 
trial  took  place  in  tho  ward  room. 

When  Edmund  Thaxter  was  brought  in  ho  looked  pale  and 
haggard,  and  he  trembled  fearfully.  The  judge  advocate  read  tho 
charge,  and  tho  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  was,  or  was  not,  guilty. 

"  Guilty  1"  he  gasped,  with  a  wild  start,  "  0,  God  knows  I  am 
not  1    I  was  not  on  deck  that  night !    I  was  not !  O,  I  was  not  1" 

"  We  will  come  at  that  by-and-by,"  said  the  prosecutor. 

And  then  tho  witnesses  were  called  up  and  sworn.  First  came 
one  of  the  midshipmen,  who  testified  that  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  murder  the  prisoner  was  the  worse  for  liquor.  Next  came 
two  men,  very  reluctantly,  who  testified  that  the  prisoner  and  Mc- 
Mull had  some  difficulty  on  tho  evening  in  question — that  high 
and  hard  words  passed  between  them ;  and  that  tho  prisoner 
threatened  to  whip  tho  other,  and  would  have  attempted  it  had 
not  they,  the  witnesses,  separated  them  and  sent  McMull  below. 

Tho  prisoner's  counsel  questioned  these  witnesses  some,  and 
obtained  from  them  that  McMull  went  directly  below  and  turned 
into  his  hammock,  and  that  they  then  got  Thaxter  below,  and  saw 
him  turn  in  also.  Furthermore,  they  said  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  6o  drunk  but  that  he  knew  what  ho  was  about,  and  that  ho  ap- 
peared to  be  very  sorry  after  he  had  got  into  his  hammock  that  he 
had  had  any  difficulty  with  his  crony. 

The  next  witness  was  Michael  Heany.  He  swore  to  the  same 
statement  he  had  made  to  tho  first  lieutenant,  relating  the  incidents 
promptly  and  clearly.  This  evidence  was  deemed  conclusive,  and 
a  shudder  ran  around  among  those  present  as  they  heard  it.  Ed- 
mund Thaxter  gazed  upon  tho  witness  in  utter  astoundmcnt. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  his  look. 

"  Michael  Heany,"  said  the  prisoner's  counsel — and  he  seemed 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  his  client — "  have  not  you  had  difficulty 
with  both  of  these  youngsters  V 

"  What  youngsters  f" 


"  With  Thaxter  and  McMull." 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Bo  careful,  sir  !  Have  you  not  threatened  to  flog  them  both 
when  you  got  a  chance  ?" 

"  Why,  I  may  have  said  something  of  the  kind." 

"  Ay,  so  I  thought.  And  now  answer  me  again.  Did  you  not, 
on  the  evening  beforo  this  affair  happened,  smuggle  a  lot  of  rum 
on  board  this  ship  V 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  did  I    Do  you  dare  deny  It  now  1" 

Heany  started  now  with  fear  for  the  first  time. 

"  Michael  Heany,"  said  the  passed-midshipman,  looking  the 
stout  man  sternly  in  tho  eyo,  "  you  brought  rum  on  board  that 
night — and  John  McMull  saw  it — and  you  feared  he  would  expose 
yon  I" 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  witness,  "  I  supposed  a  man  was  not 
obliged  to  criminate  himsolf,  and  I  denied  having  done  what  has 
no  connection  with  this  affair  at  all.  If  I  did  bring  ram  on  board, 
and  if  McMull  did  sec  me,  I  don't  know  what  it  has  to  do  with 
this.  And  if  I  had  anything  against  either  of  'em,  they  are  both 
beyond  my  reach  now." 

The  counsel  questioned  Heany  further,  but  he  could  only  arrivo 
at  simple  facts  which  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  testimony 
against  the  prisoner. 

After  this  two  or  three  witnesses  wero  called  who  had  seen  the 
blood  upon  the  prisoner's  person ;  and  tho  knife  was  also  pro- 
duced ;  and  here  the  prosecution  rested  the  case. 

Upon  the  other  side  some  witnesses  were  called,  but  their  testi- 
mony only  amounted  to  what  every  one  before  knew  from  the  re- 
sult of  previous  cross-questioning.  The  case  looked  dark  and 
hopeless.  Edmund  Thaxter  sank  upon  his  knees  and  swore  that 
ho  was  innocent,  and  begged  for  mercy  1  But  the  officers  shook 
their  heads. 

Tho  sentence  of  the  court  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  and  tho 
prisoner  had  sunk  back  into  his  seat,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
commotion  upon  the  deck,  and  loud  voices  in  startled  speech.  In 
a  few  moments  more  the  officer  of  the  deck  came  rushing  down, 
and  informed  the  court  that  a  new  witness  was  coming.  Another 
step  was  heard  upon  the  ladder,  and  while  the  court  wero  in  anx- 
ious waiting,  two  men  entered,  and  between  them  walked — John 
McMull !  He  looked  pale  and  ghastly,  and  his  step  was  weak  and 
tremulous. 

Michael  Hcany  started  to  his  feet,  and  having  gazed  for  an  in- 
stant upon  the  unexpected  visitor,  he  made  a  leap  for  the  door ; 
but  he  was  knocked  back,  and  at  a  motion  from  the  judge  advo- 
cate he  was  caught  and  secured. 

As  soon  as  order  could  be  restored,  and  the  prisoner  had  em- 
braced tho  new-comer,  all  the  circumstances  were  explained  to 
McMull.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment,  and  at  length  ho 
told  his  own  story. 

"  After  I  had  got  into  my  hammock,"  he  commenced,  "  I  re- 
mained awake  until  Ned  Thaxter  had  come  down  and  turned  in ; 
and  then  I  went  to  sleep.  I  did  not  wake  up  until  midnight,  and 
after  that  I  lay  awake  for  some  time.  Just  as  one  bell  was  struck, 
some  one  came  to  my  hammock  and  called  me  by  name.  I  looked 
up  and  saw  Michael  Hcany.  He  whispered  to  me  and  told  mo 
that  Ned  Thaxter  had  gone  on  deck  and  got  drunk,  and  that  he 
had  been  trying  to  get  him  below,  but  couldn't,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  como  up.  I  thought  nothing,  and  got  out  of  my  hammock  and 
slipped  on  my  trowsers,  and  then  followed  Heany  up.  He  led  me 
to  the  forecastle,  and  when  we  had  got  close  by  the  bridle-port  ho 
turned  and  struck  me  on  the  head  with  something  he  had  in  his 
hand,  but  he  did  not  wholly  stun  me.  I  saw  him  draw  his  knife, 
and  I  felt  him  stab  mo,  and  then  I  knew  that  he  pitched  me  out  of 
the  port ;  and  I  remember  well  of  hearing  him  say,  as  he  drew  his 
knife,  '  This  '11  settle  ye  both,  ye  bloody  young  villains!'  The  only 
thing  I  can  remember  after  striking  the  water  is,  of  feeling  a  dull 
pain  in  my  breast,  and  of  striking  out  with  all  tho  energy  and 
strength  I  hud.  I  can  remember  of  feeling  something  pulling  my 
hair ;  but  tho  next  thing  of  reality  I  knew,  I  found  myself  in  a 
miserable  room  ashore,  and  an  old  woman  standing  close  by  me. 
I  was  in  the  hut  of  an  old  fisherman,  and  when  he  came  in  he  told 
me  how  he  found  me. 

"  He  was  coining  in  from  Gibraltar,  where  he  had  been  to  sell 
his  fish.  The  wind  had  all  died  away,  and  ho  had  lowered  his 
sails,  and  ho  and  his  son  rowed  in.  They  saw  me  in  the  water — 
they  said  both  my  hands  were  stretched  up  over  my  head,  and  I 
seemed  to  be  treading  with  my  feet.  They  caught  me  and  pulled 
me  on  board,  and  I  had  been  in  their  house  two  days  when  I  camo 
to.  An  old  Arab  doctor  had  dressed  my  wounds,  and  he  said  I 
should  recover.  This  morning  the  old  man  told  mo  that  some- 
body was  going  to  be  tried  for  murder  on  board  the  ship  to-day, 
but  he  had  forgotten  the  name.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  Heany,  and 
ho  said  no.  Then  I  thought  of  what  Hcany  said  as  he  stabbed 
me,  and  I  asked  if  'twas  Thaxter,  and  he  said  yes.  Then  I  knew 
that  Heany  had  contrived  to  get  rid  of  both  of  us  because  we  had 
been  the  means  of  having  him  flogged,  and  I  told  the  old  man 
that  ho  must  bring  me  off — and  he  has  done  it.  Now  you  knowull." 

There  was  a  change  of  feeling  after  this.  Michael  Heany  was 
put  in  double  irons,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  escupe 
conviction,  he  confessed  that  he  did  mean  to  murder  McMull ; 
and  that  he  went  to  Thaxter's  hammock  and  got  his  sheath-knife, 
and  also  went  back  and  daubed  blood  on  his  trowsers  and  on  his 
hands  while  he  was  asleep. 

Edmund  Thaxter  recovered  ;  but  Michael  Heany  was  not  pun- 
ished as  the  court-martial  had  decreed.  On  the  fifth  night  after 
the  trial  he  made  his  escape.  All  search  was  made  for  him  on 
shore,  but  no  traces  of  him  could  be  found.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing hard  on  the  night  when  he  slipped  away,  and  in  all  probability 
he  was  drowned. 


BALLOT'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


3s: 


EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 
Chinese  sugar  cane  is  coming  in  use  at  the  South.  Some  few 
specimens  have  been  raised  there,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  this  sea- 
son of  scarcity  of  sugar  it  could  not  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
The  cost  of  making  a  gallon  of  syrup  in  Georgia  will  not  exceed 
fifteen  cents,  and  it  is  thought  that  soon  it  will  bo  made  into  sugar 
for  export.  T.  B.  Read,  the  poet  artist,  on  his  passage  to  Eu- 
rope, was  obliged  to  take  his  turn  at  the  pumps  six  hours  per  day 
for  fourteen  days,  to  keep  the  ship  afloat — and  his  health  was 
much  improved  by  it.  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Cheney,  of  South  Gardi- 
ner, met  with  a  horrible  death  from  bums,  lately,  in  consequence 
of  the  explosion  of  a  camphene  lamp,  which  set  fire  to  her  clothes. 

She  lived  but  six  hours  after  the  accident.  In  Germany,  whero 

everybody  drinks  beer,  tea  is  sold  by  druggists ;  and  the  demand 
for  it  leads  to  anxious  inquiries  about  your  health  !  Mr.  Par- 
ker A.  Bcnner,  of  Waldoboro',  Me.,  went  to  his  store  one  morn- 
ing, lately,  apparently  in  health,  built  his  fire,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes complained  of  blindness ;  left  his  store  and  started  for  his 

house,  but  did  not  reach  there  before  he  expired.  Kansas  news 

says  fever  and  ague  is  quite  prevalent  in  those  parts.  The 

Nashville  (Tcnn.)  Gazette  states  that  some  apples  raised  in  that 
State,  and  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair,  were  sold  by  the  half  dozen, 
and  as  much  as  $5  20  per  half  dozen  paid  for  them.  The  whole 
lot,  about  1  1-2  barrels,  consisting  of  seven  varieties,  brought  tho 
sum  of  $111.  Molasses  is  now  made  from  the  Chinese  corn- 
stalk in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania.  Olo  Bull,  the  distinguished 

violinist,  it  is  stated,  is  now  in  Illinois,  and  since  the  last  of  Au- 
gust be  has  been  unable  to  move  about,  having  had  a  severe  attack 

of  bilious  fever.  The  medical  profession  in  Austria  consists  of 

6398  physicians,  6148  surgeons,  2951  apothecaries,  and  18,798 
professional  women.  By  recent  despatches  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment from  Commander  Swartwout,  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Massachusetts,  the  important  fact  is  communicated  of  a  discovery 
of  valuable  coal  on  the  Straits  of  San  Juan  do  Puca.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Thorndyke.  About  four  tuns  of 
it  were  dug  out  by  Indians,  and  tested  on  board  the  Massachu- 
setts. The  Portsmouth  Journal  thinks  that  Ben:  Perley  Poore 

should  be  created  a  barroumet.  Tho  Minnesota  Pioneer,  in 

speaking  of  the  growth  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  territory,  says  that  "emigration  has  been  steady  and  increas- 
ing the  whole  season,  and  that  the  people  are  now  beginning  seri- 
ously to  entertain  the  idea  of  applying  for  admission  into  tho 
Union  as  a  State,  its  population  numbering,  it  is  thought,  nearly 

200,000  souls."  At  Rome,  lately,  Col.  Hiram  Pearson,  of 

San  Francisco,  was  fined  one  thousand  piastres  for  seating  himself 

on  the  throne  of  the  pope.  It  is  stated  that,  with  the  exception 

of  a  few  miles  in  Virginia,  there  is  now  a  connected  line  of  railroad 
all  the  way  from  Bangor,  on  the  Penobscot,  to  Montgomery,  on 
the  Alabama.  Ere  long  the  chain  will  be  extended  to  New  Or- 
leans, thence  to  be  carried  westward  until  it  reaches  the  shores  of 

the  Pacific.  The  witty  James  Smith  says  that  November  is 

the  period  at  which  most  Englishmen  take  leave  of  the  sun  for 

nine  months,  and  not  a  few  of  them  forever.  The  Duke  of 

Wellington  saw  a  man  turn  pale  as  he  marched  up  to  a  battery. 
"That,"  he  said,  "is  a  brave  man;  he  knows  his  danger  and 
faces  it."  _ 

MOSAIC  PORTRAITS. 
We  learn  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  that  in  the  basement 
of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  there  is  a  large  manufactory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mosaic  pictures,  which  are  used  for  the  adornment  of 
churches,  and  for  presents  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The 
workmen  are  now  engaged  in  making  colossal  portraits  of  the 
Popes,  to  be  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  now  erecting.  These 
mosaics  are  made  of  a  species  of  glass  enamel  manufactured  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  different  tints  used  in  these  works  amount  to 
more  than  ten  thousand.  It  is  requisite  for  the  persons  employed 
to  have  great  knowledge  of  art,  and  a  discriminating  appreciation 
of  the  different  schools  of  painting.  Some  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  these  productions,  when  it  is 
known  that  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  are  frequently  occupied 
in  their  execution.    Their  artistic  beauty  is  unrivalled. 


Shout  Speeches. — There  is  nothing  like  short  speeches.  A 
man  can  put  as  much  pith  into  four  lines  as  into  a  two  hours' 
harangue.  On  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  Bonaparte's  address  to 
his  soldiers  was  only  this  : — "  Soldiers,  we  will  descend  from  these 
rocks  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  we  will  conquer  the  immense 
plains  that  meet  our  wondering  eyes.  Then  shall  victory  dispense 
happiness  to  all."  And  they  "  went  and  did  it,"  as  Mr.  Squcers 
says. 

Fine  Location. — A  very  pleasant  place  must  Trcvcrton 
Manor  be,  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania.  Even  an  auctioneer 
could  only  say  of  it,  that  it  was  "  covered  with  stones,  and  under 
each  stone  were  rattlesnakes;  and  nothing  but  hemlock  knots 
and  huckleberries  were  produced  in  addition  to  stones  and  rattle- 
snakes." 

A  burning  Shame. — How  much  wood  do  you  suppose  tho 
railroad  locomotives  of  the  United  States  consume  annually  3 
Well,  we  happen  to  know — five  millions  cords.  That's  whero  our 
forests  go  to. 

Virtuous  Indignation. — What  is  called  "virtuous  indigna- 
tion" should  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  It  has  been  justly  called 
the  handsome  brother  of  anger  and  hatred. 


Formality. — The  more  polished  the  society  is,  the  less  formal- 
ity is  there  in  it.  It  is  only  clowns  and  mountebanks  who  walk 
on  stilts.  , 


lllawsibc  (ftatljcrincjs. 

A  man  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  obliged  to  pay 
$200  for  calling  a  neighbor  a  sheep  stealer. 

Newell  Akeley,  of  Somerset,  Vt.,  has  been  committed  to  await 
a  trial  on  the  charge  of  the  murder  of  his  own  daughter. 

One  of  the  most  popular  dramatic  writers  of  America  is  a 
physician  in  active  practice.    While  others  sleep  he  is  wide  awake. 

Christ's  Church,  in  Alexandria,  six  miles  from  Washington,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  country.  The 
bricks  of  which  it  was  built  were  brought  from  England. 

Col  Nathan  Boone,  the  youngest  and  last  surviving  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  famous  Daniel  Boone  of  Kentucky,  died  in  Missouri, 
a  few  days  since,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 

When  the  stopper  of  a  glass  decanter  is  too  tight,  a  cloth  wet 
with  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  neck  will  cause  tho  glass  to  ex- 
pand, and  the  stopper  ma}-  easily  be  removed. 

Twelve  city  lots  have  just  been  sold  in  Jancsville,  Wisconsin, 
for  the  sum  total  of  $  14,322  50.  Eight  years  ago  $300  was  paid 
for  them,  and  it  was  then  thought  an  enormous  price. 

W.  F.  Johnson,  the  owner  of  a  lard  factory  on  the  Lake  Shore, 
at  Cincinnati,  has  recovered  $51,000  damages  from  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  for  cutting  through  his  property. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  taking  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States  together,  much  more  money  is  expended  for  the  single 
article  of  cigars  than  lor  all  the  common  schools  in  the  Union. 

The  Nicaragua  flag  consists  of  two  blue  stripes  with  a  white 
stripe  between  them,  the  latter  twice  as  wide  as  the  former.  In 
the  middle  of  the  white  stripe  is  to  be  a  red  star  with  five  points. 

The  net  amount  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subject  to  draft,  is  up- 
wards of  $24,000,000,  of  which  there  is  in  New  York  $ll,750,OuO, 
in  Boston  $3,000,000,  and  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  over 
$1,750,000. 

Our  Cincinnati  friends,  we  see,  arc  following  the  example  of 
their  Eastern  brethren  in  the  matter  of  opera  houses.  It  is  said 
that  a  magnificent  structure  is  about  to  be  erected  forthwith  in  the 
Queen  City  of  the  West. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Emigration  of 
New  York  city,  immigration  from  Europe  seems  to  be  rapidly  on 
the  increase.  114,562  have  already  landed  at  that  port  the  present 
year,  and  they  now  arrive  at  the  rate  of  3500  per  week. 

In  1752,  an  English  ship  stranded  near  Rochelle,  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.  Such  have  been  the  changes  in  the  sea  that  the 
wreck  now  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  field,  thirteen  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  around  it  arc  2000  acres  of  cultivated  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  recently  saw  a  meteor. 
It  lighted  up  the  town  for  the  moment  like  the  sun,  and  so  that 
shadows  were  strongly  cast.  Its  nucleus  was  red  as  fire,  while  its 
tail  spread  out  dimmer  and  whiter.  It  was  a  startling  sight  to 
the  beholder. 

Recently,  upwards  of  one  hundred  bakers  of  Madrid  waited  on 
the  Constitutional  alcaldes  to  represent  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  price  of  bread.  The  civil  governor,  considering  this 
act  a  coalition,  caused  seven  of  the  more  influential  bakers  to  be 
arrested,  and  ordered  for  trial. 

There  is  now  residing  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  an  old  gentleman,  of 
French  origin,  named  Peter  Vansciver,  aged  ninety-nine  years, 
who  served  in  the  army  of  the  revolution  under  Washington,  cast 
his  first  vote  for  the  illustrious  hero,  and  has  ever  since  sustained 
the  democratic  party.    Long  may  he  live. 

The  oldest  church  in  Philadelphia  is  the  Gloria  Dei,  which  was 
erected  in  1700  on  the  same  site  as  its  predecessor,  which  was  built 
of  logs,  and  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  place  of  worship  and 
a  defence  against  the  Indians.  Christ  Church  is  where  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin  worshipped.  It  was  also  at  first  a  log  building 
The  present  edifice  was  finished  in  1753. 

According  to  a  statistical  work  lately  published  on  the  con- 
sumption of  Paris,  tho  quantity  of  tobacco  Consumed  in  smoking 
in  1854,  was  nearly  double  that  of  1849,  and  that  of  cigars  five 
times  as  much  ;  whilst  that  of  snuff,  on  the  contrary,  presented  a 
marked  diminution.  It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  smokers 
in  Paris,  including  the  garrison,  is  about  420,000. 

The  New  York  Express  says  the  failure  in  silk  worms  in  France, 
the  inundations  about  Lyons,  etc.,  have  made  silks  and  robes  enor- 
mously dear  this  year  for  our  fashionable  ladies — but,  nevertheless, 
they  buy  and  groan,  and  groan  and  buy,  about  as  freely  as  ever. 
Nothing  less  than  $40  can  bring  out  of  the  shops  anything  like  a 
fashionable  robe — but  about  as  many  as  ever  are  sold. 

It  has  been  officially  announced' in  Great  Britain  that  the  mam- 
moth steamship  Great  Eastern  will  be  launched  about  the  middle 
of  April  next.  Her  first  trip  will  be  to  Portland,  whero  ample 
wharves  are  building  for  her  accommodation.  Portland  cannot 
but  reap  a  harvest  out  of  an  event  which  will  attract  thousands  of 
people  thither  to  witness  the  astonishing  proportions  of  this  levia- 
than steamer. 

At  the  state  prison,  New  Jersey,  Isaac  Fuller,  a  convict,  recently 
tried  to  break  out.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  iron  and  confine 
hira  in  the  dungeon;  but  on  attempting  to  do  so,  he  was  found 
armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  with  which  he  threatened  to  kill  any  one 
who  attempted  to  enter.  It  was  finally  found  necessary  to  shoot 
him,  and  one  of  the  keepers  shot  and  wounded  him  in  the  hands. 
He  then  surrendered,  and  was  taken  to  the  dungeon  and  chained 
fast. 

In  the  city  of  London,  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  license  to  keep 
a  tavern  is,  that  the  keeper  shall,  without  pay,  cook  and  salt  a 
piece  of  meat  for  any  person  desiring  it  done.  Any  particular  in- 
dividual can  step  into  a  butcher's,  pick  out  his  steak,  and  seo  it 
cooked.  The  only  reward  of  the  publican  for  his  lire,  labor,  and 
salt,  is  the  chance  of  selling  a  glass  of  "  'alf  and  'alt'"  of  ale  to  the 
beef-eater.  The  gratuitous  part  of  the  operation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  by  law  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Clara  Schumann,  the  distinguished  pianist,  during  her  lato  visit 
to  England,  was  invited  to  a  very  fashionable  London  house,  and, 
being  requested  to  play,  seated  herself  for  the  purpose.  Amid 
loud  talking,  she  began  simply  to  prelude,  thinking  to  command 
attention  ;  but  vainly  ;  the  noise  kept  on.  "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men," said  she,  "if  my  performance  annoys  you,  pray  tell  mo — I 
am  ready  to  stop."  Silence  ensued.  They  listened  and  applaud- 
ed ;  otherwise,  they  would  doubtless  have  applauded  without 
listening. 

The  St.  Lawrence  American  of  Ogdensburg,  says:  "The 
largest  sheep  we  ever  saw  was  on  board  tho  steamer  Northerner, 
on  her  passage  from  Kingston  to  this  port.  Ho  was  two  years  old, 
and  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  He  was  an  im- 
ported sheep,  und  was  exhibited  at  the  Provincial  Fair  at  Kings- 
ton. A  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  purchased  him,  and  was 
taking  him  home.  The  price  paid  was  $315 — a  dollar  a  pound 
for  mutton  I  What  think  ye  of  that,  farmers  of  St.  Lawreneo? 
He  was  as  large  as  a  steer." 


.forrign  Items. 


It  is  said  that  during  the  past  three  years,  there  have  been  eaten 
by  tho  poor  of  Vienna  725  horses. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  last  return  of  the  Bank  of 
England  shows  a  decrease  in  the  bullion  of  nearly  £380,000,  instead 
of  the  enormous  increase  stated  by  tho  European  Times  in  its 
money  article. 

Two  well  known  but  long  lost  portraits  have  just  turned  up  in 
England — that  of  Milton,  by  Faithorne,  and  that  of  Drydcn,  by 
Knellcr, — both  are  in  the  collection  of  a  country  gentleman  in 
Hertfordshire. 

The  Univers  confirms  the  intelligence  given  some  days  ago  to 
tho  effect  that  the  Sultan  has  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  tho 
French  the  sanctuary  and  church  of  St.  Anne,  held  by  tho  Turks 
since  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sultan  Saladin. 

A  monster  gun  is  being  made  at  tho  Aicrsey  steel  and  iron 
works  at  Liverpool.  The  barrel  will  be  15  feet  long,  27  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  muzzle,  and  44  inches  at  the  breach.  It  will  have 
a  bore  of  13  inches,  and  will  cany  a  shot  of  302  pounds. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  just  founded  a  military  college,  for  tho 
instruction  of  young  officers.  The  instruction  consists  of  mathe- 
matics, drawing  of  plans,  the  principles  of  the  military  art,  and 
the  French  language ;  for,  strange  to  say,  all  tho  words  of  com- 
mand arc  given  in  French. 

A  terrible  accident  recently  occurred  in  London.  Tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  Baptist  preacher,  was  speaking  in  Concert  Hall, 
Surry.  Gardens,  when  some  thieves  raised  the  cry  of  firef  causing 
the  audience  to  rush  towards  the  doors,  and  several  persons  were 
trampled  to  death. 


Saabs  of  (Sollr. 


....  It  is  not  by  concealing  what  is  wrong,  that  anything  right 
can  be  accomplished. — Landor. 

....  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth  is  virtue :  the  only 
lasting  treasure,  truth. —  Vowper. 

.  .  .  Music  is  the  child  of  prayer,  the  companion  of  religion. — 
Chateaubriand. 

....  The  imagination  of  men  is  often  the  refuge  of  their  preju- 
dices.—  Talleyrand. 

....  The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is  called,  abovo  Yirtuo  and 
religion,  is  the  curse  of  the  age. —  Channing. 

....  The  wave  of  prosperity  had  risen  up  to  his  very  lips,  and 
its  ripples  were  forever  breaking  there  in  a  succession  of  easy 
smiles. — Miss  Warner.  • 

....  Paradox  is  dear  to  most  people  ;  it  hears  the  appearance 
of  originality,  but  is  usually  the  talent  of  the  superficial,  the  per- 
verse, and  the  obstinate. — Landor. 

....  Amongst  the  instrumentalities  of  love  and  peace,  surely 
there  can  be  no  sweeter,  softer,  more  effective  voice  than  that  of 
gentle,  peace-breathing  music. — Elihu  Burrilt. 

....  To  cure  us  of  our  immoderate  love  of  gain,  we  should 
seriously  consider  how  many  goods  there  are  that  money  will  not 
purchase,  and  these  the  best ;  and  how  many  evils  there  are  that 
money  will  not  remedy,  and  these  the  worst. —  Colton. 

....  Every  human  feeling  is  greater  and  larger  than  the  excit- 
ing cause,  a  proof  that  man  is  designed  for  a  higher  state  of  exis- 
tence :  and  this  is  deeply  implied  in  music,  in  which  there  is  always 
something  more  and  beyond  the  immediate  expression. — Coleridge. 


Joker's  Bubo, ex. 

The  most  potent  labor-saving  machine  is  a  large  fortune  left  by 
your  aunt. 

An  old  bachelor's  latest. — Ladies  wear  corsets  from  instinct — a 
natural  love  of  being  squeezed. 

A  gentleman  once  asked  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  "  What 
are  you  making,  Miss  Knapp  i"    "  Knapp-sacks,"  was  the  reply. 

Women  will  never  be  punctual.  They  scorn  the  "  charms  " 
that  hang  to  a  watch  chain. — Punch. 

Which  causes  us  the  most  bother — the  mails  or  the  females  t 
The  latter  keep  us  writing  letters  all  the  time,  while  the  former 
never  deliver  them. 

"  What  does  your  husband  deal  in,  marm  i"  "  He  deals  cards 
chiefly,  sir."  "  Well,  the  de'il  will  be  apt  to  get  him  when  tho 
last  trump  is  played." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  woman's  right  to  vote  and  legislate, 
there  can  be  no  disputing  her  right  to  bare  arms,  and  the  prettier 
the  better  and  more  irresistible.  This  is  a  right  descended  from 
Mother  Eve. 

Precarious. — "  How  is  your  husband  this  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Squiggs."  "  Why,  the  doctor  says  as  how  as,  if  he  lives  till  tho 
mornin',  he  shall  have  some  hopes  of  him ;  but  if  he  don't,  he 
must  give  him  up." 

The  Boston  Chronicle  corrects  the  following  amusing  typographi- 
cal blunder: — "  We  tried  yesterday  to  say  that  Christendom  had 
denied  pants,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  woman.  The  types 
made  us  say  decreed.    Perhaps  the  types  were  right." 
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STATE  OF  OHIO. 

The  emblematic  picture  on  this  page  was  drawn  for  us  by  Bil- 
lings, and  engraved  by  John  Andrew.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
design  appear  the  State  arms,  representing  the  sun  rising  on  the 
Ohio  River,  an  ark  floating  down  with  the  tide,  and  wheat  sheaves 
in  front,  surmounted  by  the  Phrygian  cap,  with  the  motto,  "Lib- 
erty." On  the  right  is  an  armed  figure  of  Minerva,  together  with 
a  steam  engine,  etc.,  below  which  a  group  of  cattle  indicate  one  of 
the  leading  pursuits  of  the  State.  To  the  left  of  the  State  arms, 
wo  see  the  figure  of  a  female  teaching  a  child  to  read,  typifying 
education,  a  view  of  the  observatory  and  the  famous  telescope,  a 
palette  and  chisel  representing  art,  etc.  A  beautiful  vintage  scene 
and  the  ornamental  branches  of  grapes  remind  us  that  the  culture 
of  the  grape  is  an  important  business  in  this  State.  Ohio  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  east  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  south  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by  Indiana.    It  has  an  area  of 


about  39,964  square  miles,  or  25,576,960  acres.  April  7,  1788,  a 
company  of  New  Englanders  made  the  first  white  settlement  at 
Marietta.  The  Indians  were  troublesome,  until  their  utter  rout 
by  General  Wayne,  in  August,  1794.  In  the  war  of  1812,  Major 
Croghan,  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  with  160  men,  successfully 
defended  Fort  Sandusky  in  this  State  against  an  attack  by  Gene- 
ral Proctor,  with  500  British  regulars  and  as  many  Indians.  There 
are  no  mountains  in  Ohio,  though  portions  of  the  State  are  quite 
elevated.  There  is  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  the  former  being 
found  in  twenty  counties.  Besides  the  Ohio,  the  Muskingum, 
Scioto,  Miami,  Maumee  and  Sandusky  are  considerable  streams. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  the  soil  fertile,  amply  rewarding  the 
labors  of  the  agriculturist.  By  the  assessment  of  1853,  Ohio  had 
3,733,169  sheep,  2,341,502  hogs,  1,506,563  cattle,  and  574,844 
horses.  In  the  preceding  year,  there  were,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1200  acres  of  grapes  under  cultivation,  producing  500,000 
gallons  of  wine,  and  this  production  has  been  largely  increased 


since.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  forest  trees  in  the  State.  Though 
manufactures  are  in  their  infancy,  yet,  in  1850,  there  were  10,622 
establishments  in  the  State,  each  yielding  upwards  of  $500.  In 
January,  1855,  there  were  2997  miles  of  railroad  completed,  and 
1631  in  the  course  of  construction.  There  are  altogether  921  miles 
of  canal  in  the  State.  The  lake  and  river  trade  of  Ohio  is  very 
great.  The  aggregate  trade  of  all  the  ports  is  between  130  and  140 
millions  of  dollars.  The  curing  of  pork  and  the  manufacture  of 
lard  oil  form  a  great  business  in  the  State.  In  1852-53,  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  packed  was  603,152.  In  the  cause  of  education,  Ohio 
takes  a  front  rank  among  the  States.  In  1854,  the  total  amount 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  school  purposes  was  $2,266,457.  In 
the  same  year,  Ohio  had  12  colleges  with  674  students,  seven  theo- 
logical schools,  and  four  medical  schools.  Ohio  ranks  third  among 
the  States  in  population.  In  1850,  it  amounted  to  1,980,329. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State,  in  1853,  was 
$759,381,366.    It  is  an  empire  in  itself. 
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TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 


DT  MAJOR  I)E\:  TERI-ET  POORB. 
[CO-NTISCKD.] 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
crime's  last  chatter. 

"  So  do  the  dark  In  foul  expire. 
Or  live  like  scorpions  girt  by  fire; 
So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  has  riven, 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoomed  for  heaven — 
Parkncss  ahove,  despair  beneath. 
Around  it  tlame,  within  it  death!" 

The  continental  force  had  readied  tho  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
within  ahout  three  days'  march  of  Quebec,  when  Herbert  Yancey, 
nceompanicd  by  a  dozen  of  the  Rifles,  went  forward  with  orders 
to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  possible,  to  select  a  suitable  place  for  cross- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence.  Such  were  the  instructions  of  Colonel 
Arnold ;  and  although  Morgan  remonstrated  strongly  against 
risking  an  officer  and  party  of  men  so  far  in  advance  of  the  main 
body,  Herbert  never  felt  prouder  than  when  he  started.  The  field 
was  open  for  individual  distinction,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  sig- 
nalize himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  regain  the  position  which  ho 
was  too  well  nware  his  intimacy  at  the  rectoi's  had  injured. 
True,  he  had  received  no  insult,  but  it  was  evident  that  Ordway 
had  prejudiced  many  against  him,  and  he  longed  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  clear  all  tarnish  from  his  escutcheon  by  some  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  independence. 

Passing  quicklv  onward,  they  arrived  at  night  at  a  small  hamlet, 
where  Herbert's  instructions  ordered  him  to  stop.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  man  who  kept  the  small  tavern  was  not  at  all  prc-pos- 
sessinir,  and  ho  refused  to  let  them  sleep  in  the  house,  which  he 
said  was  full ;  they  could  pass  tho  night  in  the  stable-loft,  however, 
if  they  paid  for  their  lodgings  in  advance.  This  offer  was  accept- 
ed, though  when  the  hour  for  retiring  arrived,  tho  host  told  Her- 
bert that  he  had  a  room  for  him. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  the  young  officer  ;  "  I  prefer  to  go  with  my 
men,"  and  so  accompanied  them  up  into  the  stable-loft,  where 
there  was  a  large  mow  of  clean  straw — a  luxurious  couch  to  the 
travel-worn  soldiers.  One  by  ono  they  sank  into  tho  light  and 
watchful  slumber  of  men  accustomed  to  snatch  their  repose  when 
they  can  obtain  it,  but  Herbert  found  it  impossible  to  follow  their 
example.  Did  he  close  his  eyes,  ho  soon  found  them  open.  Did 
he  endeavor  to  count  a  thousand,  he  never  could  get  higher  than 
fifty.  Now  his  thoughts  would  wander  back  to  the  scenes  and 
faces  of  his  Virginia  home,  and  then  he  would  think  of  Newbury- 
port  Mabel — was  she  true  to  him  ?  Would  the  love-chain  which 
bound  their  hearts  ever  be  riveted  by  the  holiest  of  religious  sacra- 
ments "!  Had  her  father  yielded  to  the  voico  of  the  people  and 
changed  his  allegiance !  But  soon  after  midnight,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  slumber  touched  him  with  her  wand,  and  thoughts 
were  exchanged  for  dreams. 

At  first,  these  wild  dreams  were  of  an  undefiuable  and  fantastic 
nature,  but  ere  long  they  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  He 
dreamed  that  he  WSJ  an  English  officer,  witli  many  who  loved 
him,  and  whom  he  loved  at  home.  Then  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  meet  a  traitor,  who  would  sell  his  country's  liberties  for 
gold.  They  met,  and  the  traitor's  countenance  seemed  familiar, 
and  they  called  the  perjured  wretch  Benedict  Arnold.  Ho  surely 
had  seen  that  man  before,  but  could  not  (ever  dreaming)  remember 
where.  The  compact  was  made,  and  ho  set  out  to  return,  rejoiced 
that  ho  was  through  with  his  detested  mission.  But  no.  Ho  was 
captured  by  three  rebels,  who  refused  to  let  him  escape.  He  was 
imprisoned,  tried,  sentenced,  and  about  to  be  shot.  The  word 
was  given — "  lire  I" 

Straggling  in  a  convulsive  nightmare,  Herbert  sprang  to  his 
feet.  It  was  but  a  dream,  yet  tho  noise  of  muskets  rang  in  his 
ears,  and  he  found  a  combat  raging  around  him.  The  Riflemen, 
with  6houts  of  rage,  were  dealing  blows  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
rifles  upon  thrice  their  number  of  assailants,  some  of  whom  were 
tiring  pistols  almost  in  the  very  faces  of  those  who  refused  to  sur- 
render. Drawing  his  sword,  and  shouting,  "  Washington  and  lib- 
erty 1"  Herbert  leaped  into  the  dark  tide  of  conflict.  Encouraged 
by  his  example,  his  men  fought  like  demons,  although  their  assail- 
ants were  recruited  from  below.  One  by  one  tho  determined  band 
fell,  and  at  last  Herbert,  knocked  down  by  tho  heavy  butt  of  a 
musket,  staggered  backwards,  and  was  caught  at  the  moment 
when  consciousness  was  fast  leaving  him. 

When  ho  came  to  himself,  he  found  that  ho  was  lying  on  a  pile 
of  straw  out  of  doors,  while  two  officers  were  bathing  his  temples 
with  cold  water.  Faint  and  exhausted,  he  was  lost  to  all  thought 
of  the  past  or  future,  and  gazed  vacantly  around  upon  the  sad 
scene,  dimly  visible  by  the  clear  light  of  a  full  moon.  On  every 
hand  were  the  deid,  the  dying,  or  the  wounded. 

"  You  made  a  gallant  defence,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Dupre — for  he 
was  the  commander  of  the  detachment  sent  out  expressly  to  sur- 
prise Herbert,  whose  coming  had  been  projected  between  Arnold 
and  Holbrook. 

But  Herbert  heard  him  not.  Tho  blow  which  had  felled  him 
brought  on  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  he  wa3  carried 
on  a  litter  to  Quebec,  while  tho  other  prisoners  were  securely 
guarded.  Not  a  single  Rifleman  lost  his  life,  but  over  twenty  of 
the  royal  forces  never  answered  to  their  names  again  at  roll  call. 
Coloael  Dupre  had  several  long  conversation,*  whh  the  prisoners 


as  they  marched  along,  and  his  report  to  the  governor  embodied 
such  a  train  of  evidence  that  a  warrant  was  forthwith  made  out, 
ordering  the  arrest  of  Dan  Holbrook. 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  the  last  notes  of  the  reveille  had 
died  away,  a  court  martial  was  held  at  the  castle,  and  not  only  tho 
great  hall,  but  every  avenne  leading  to  it,  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. Any  court  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  fellow  mortal  is  im- 
posing, but  none  have  the  power  so  completely  as  those  held  under 
"  law  martial."  Respectfully  did  the  dense  crowd  open  to  let  tho 
officers  comprising  the  tribunal  pass  to  their  seats,  and  then  all 
was  quiet  as  tho  grave.  Those  officers,  it  was  well  kuown,  were 
to  try  a  fellow  mortal  for  a  heinous  crime,  and  if  guilty,  they  would 
take  away  that  which  they  could  not  give. 

"  Bring  the  prisoner  before  the  court,"  said  the  presiding  officer. 

All  looked  towards  a  small  door,  behind  tho  table  around  which 
tho  court  sat,  and  soon  Holbrook  appeared,  walking  between  his 
guards  with  an  air  of  mingled  confidence  and  defiance. 

"  Let  the  accusation  be  read,"  said  the  presiding  officer. 

"  Stay,"  said  Holbrook,  his  scar  gleaming  like  fire  across  his 
pale  check.  "  I  wish  this  court  to  examine  this  pass,  signed  by 
Lord  Howe,  which  permits  ine  to  hold  communication  with  tho 
rebels,  if  I  think  I  can  thereby  advance  his  majesty's  interests." 

As  he  spoke,  his  keen  eyes  glanced  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  court,  for  his  indomitable  villany  had  before  then  ex- 
tricated him  from  worse  positions.  But  he  could  discover  no 
ground  for  hope  in  the  unrelenting  countenances  before  him. 

"  The  prisoner's  defence  can  bo  heard  at  the  proper  time," 
coolly  remarked  the  presiding  officer.  "  He  will  now  be  silent, 
and  the  judge  advocate  will  read  the  accusation." 

It  was  a  lengthy  document,  upon  which  Colonel  Dupre,  who 
had  volunteered  to  act  as  judge  advocate,  had  worked  all  night. 
At  first.  Ilolbrook's  eyes  flashed  angry  defiance,  but  as  ho  went  on 
with  charge  upon  charge,  they  lost  all  expression.  Craven  terror 
contended  with  rage  on  his  hideous  features,  but  before  the  docu- 
ment was  read,  bo  sat  spell-bound,  in  the  stupefaction  of  silent 
terror. 

"And  having  preferred  these  charges,"  concluded  the  judge  ad- 
vocate, "  I  do  offer  to  prove  them,  and  ask  that  tho  prisoner  be 
put  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason." 

Tho  sound  of  Colonel  Dupre's  voice  appeared  to  rouse  Hol- 
brook from  his  apathy  ;  and  when  the  presiding  officer  asked : 
"  Prisoner,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  !"  he  replied  : 

"Not  guilty;  and  I  object  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court." 

So  resolute  and  unflinching  was  his  bearing  that  many  of  the 
spectators  began  to  think  him  innocent.  But  the  ghastly  paleness 
of  his  cheek  flushed  for  a  moment  into  burning  crimson,  when  ho 
heard  the  judge  advocate  say  '■ 

"  Provost  marshal,  call  Job  Carr." 

Yes — inflamed  with  rage,  and  stimulated  by  a  large  reward,  the 
old  miser  came  to  testify  all  he  knew  about  his  old  comrade  in 
crime.  In  vain  did  the  dismayed  culprit  attempt  to  stop  him,  for 
the  court  ordered  the  provost  marshal  to  apply  a  gag  if  siler.ee 
was  not  preserved,  and  so  the  long  catalogue  of  crime  was  pre- 
sented, showing  up  the  prisoner  in  the  worst  possible  light.  A 
bundle  of  letters  from  him,  written  the  day  previous,  and  obtained 
from  the  messenger,  whoso  canoe  was  waylaid,  corroborated  the 
old  miser's  statement,  while  tho  testimony  of  the  captured  Rifle- 
men confirmed  the  already  unquestionable  evidence  of  guilt. 

Had  it  not  been  so,  tho  very  appearance  of  Holbrook  would 
have  convicted  him.  Finding  that  opposition  was  useless,  he  lis- 
tened in  despair  to  the  catalogue  of  crime,  and  as  his  black,  dou- 
ble dyed  treachery  was  exposed,  ho  gnawed  his  tiDger-ends  in 
anguish  until  the  blood  streamed  from  them. 

At  last  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  had  all  been  examined, 
and  the  prisoner  was  asked  if  he  had  any  rebutting  testimony. 

"  No !  '  was  his  almost  mechanical  answer,  for  ho  knew  not  a 
living  soul  in  Quebec  who  could  speak  well  of  him. 

Then  the  judge  advocate,  in  eloquent  tones,  depicted  the  base- 
ness of  his  treachery,  urging  his  conviction.  It  was  labor  lost, 
for  their  minds  were  made  up.  How  could  the  court  have  any 
doubts  I 

"Does  tho  prisoner  wish  to  offer  any  defence  1" 
"  No." 

Without  leaving  their  seats,  or  even  having  the  hall  cleared,  the 
court  gave  a  unanimous  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  The  prisoner  heard 
it  unmoved,  but  when  a  murmur  of  applause  arose  from  the  spec- 
tators, he  gave  such  a  glance  of  malignant  hatred  that  it  was 
remembered  by  many  to  their  dying  days. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tho  enemy  was  close  at  hand,  and  an 
example  necessary,  the  presiding  officer  now  pronounced  the  aw- 
ful sentence,  to  be  executed  that  very  afternoon.  "And  may  God 
have  mcrcv  on  vour  60ull"  was  a  conclusion  to  which  many  a  ono 
present  responded  "Amen  I"  Of  all  those  present,  not  ouo  went 
out  thinking  that  justice  had  been  wronged. 

Holbrook  was  led  to  the  guard-room,  where  a  close  watch  was 
kept  on  him,  and  a  clergyman  was  sent  for.  But  the  condemned 
man  refused  to  see  him,  begging  piteously  for  an  interview  with 
the  governor,  that  he  might  make  important  revelations.  Finding 
that  this  prayer  was  not  granted,  he  endeavored  to  bribe  bis 
guards,  promising  them  large  sums  in  the  frenzy  of  his  despair 
if  they  would  suffer  him  to  escape.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  The 
hour  arrived  ;  and  when  the  provost  marshal  and  his  guard  ap- 
peared to  convey  him  to  tho  place  of  execution,  he  had  sank  from 
pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy  of  despair. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumnal  afternoon  as  tho  wretched  criminal 
was  brought  forth,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  escorted  by 
a  strong  guard  to  a  temporary  gallows  which  had  been  erected  at 
the  spot  whero  he  had  been  seen  to  hold  communication  with  tho 
cnemv.  Every  spot  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  fatal  rope 
was  crowded,  and  when  the  procession  appeared,  it  was  greeted 


with  a  murmur  of  approbation,  sounding  like  the  sullen  craving 
for  human  life  with  which  the  storm-king  dashes  the  tempest-tossed 
bark  against  a  rocky  coast.  The  sullen  attitude  of  the  prisoner, 
who  actually  refused  to  speak  to  a  clergyman  on  the  scaffold, 
added  to  the  general  indignation,  and  execrations  could  but  reach 
his  car. 

But  when  all  chances  of  hope  were  shut  out  by  the  drawing 
down  of  the  hangman's  cap,  then  the  helpless  victim  called  for  "  mer- 
cy I"  in  piteous  tones.  It  was  too  late  for  repentance  then.  Fear- 
ful cries  spoke  the  agony  of  his  soul ;  a  shriek  rang  out  like  a 
demon's  welcome,  and  then  a  senseless  mass  of  humanity,  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  traitor. 

Somehow,  news  of  the  trial  of  his  tool  reached  Colonel  Arnold, 
and  on  the  day  that  his  army  crossed  the  river,  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truco  tp  Governor  Carlton,  thanking  him  for  having  executed  one 
who  had — as  he  worded  it — "  deceived  them  both." 

"  He  deceived  ine,"  said  Colonel  MacLcan,  when  the  governor 
read  him  this  hypocritical  message ;  "  but  I  think  if  we  could 
hang  all  his  accomplices,  the  icbel  force  would  lack  a  commander." 

"  Nay — nay,"  replied  the  governor.  "  We  could  not  hang  any 
one  who  may  yet  be  of  service  to  the  crown.  Indeed,  I  should 
try  what  influence  a  bag  of  gold  would  have  on  him  now,  if  I  did 
not  know  that  Montgomery  has  arrived  and  taken  command." 

"  Have  you  heard  that  the  principal  witness  against  this  fellow 
Holbrook,  when  ho  was  tried,  died  himself  that  afternoon?"  asked 
Colonel  Mat-Lean.    "  I  have  just  learned  the  particulars." 

"  What  were  they,  pray  V 

"  Why,  it  seems  that  he  had  promised  to  give  Dupre  some  in- 
formation about  Madame  do  Frontenac's  long  missing  husband 
and  child,  but  refused  to  say  a  word  while  Holbrook  lived.  So 
about  an  hour  after  the  execution,  the  colonel  went  to  the  old 
man's  house.  It  was  barred  up,  but  an  old  hag  who  kept  it  for 
him,  and  who  was  delighted  at  the  justice  done  Holbrook,  found  a 
way  in.  As  they  opened  a  door  leading  to  the  kitchen,  they  saw, 
to  their  horror,  old  Carr  lying  on  the  hearth,  with  the  blood  trick- 
ling from  a  wound  in  his  temple,  caused  by  falling  against  a  sharp- 
cornered  andiron,  as  he  stooped  to  light  a  caudle.  The  colonel 
raised  him  up,  but  the  last  traces  of  life  were  extinct." 

"  1'oor  old  fellow!"  said  the  governor;  "  ho  has  joined  his  old 
comrade  in  crime,  and  the  betrayer  scarcely  outlived  the  betrayed." 

"  There  is  some  mystery  about  the  cause  of  their  quarrel,"  said 
Colonel  MacLean,  "and  I  believe  that  again  Madame  de  Fronte- 
nac  has  lost  track  of  her  husband  and  child." 

"  She  deserves  to  find  them,"  replied  the  governor,  "  for  she  has 
taken  tho  entire  charge  of  the  hospitals.  Already  she  and  her 
Indian  girls  nurse  the  sick  of  the  garrison  and  the  prisoners  taken 
yesterday,  and  they  have  volunteered  for  the  siege." 

"  Noble  creatures  !"  exclaimed  the  gallant  MacLean.  "Such 
is  not  the  prudish  philanthropy  of  some  women,  but  it  is  emphati- 
cally that  '  loving  kindness '  which  has  made  the  namo  of  Mary 
immortal." 


CHAPTER  XV11I. 

CARRIED,  BIT  NOT  CAI'TL'RED. 

"  The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenrhed  asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade, 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thundvr, 
The  diapa-ou  of  tho  cannonade  " 

FoRTfNATE  was  it  for  Herbert  Yancey  that,  on  reaching  the 
hospital  at  Quebec,  Madame  do  Frontenac  superintended  in  person 
the  dressing  of  his  wound  ;  for  while  unloosing  his  cambric  neck- 
cloth, she  discovered — fresh  beacon-light  of  hope — tho  gold  cross 
given  him  by  Mabel  Gwynne.  How  she  longed  to  learn  how  it 
came  where  she  now  gazed  upon  it !  and  when  she  ascertained 
that  the  wearer  would  not  be  free  from  delirium  for  some  days,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  restrained  her  impatience.  Although 
Herbert  was  in  reality  a  prisoner,  taken  in  arms  against  his  sove- 
reign, yet  such  was  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  ensnarement  by 
the  agency  of  Holbrook,  that  the  governor  granted  her  request 
that  he  might  be  removed  to  the  castle,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  now  appropriated  to  her. 

There,  aided  by  Estelle,  she  watched  the  stranger  with  jealous 
care,  and  ere  many  days,  his  toilsome  restlessness  subsided  into 
an  incoherent  half  consciousness.  The  seventh  day  came,  and  ho 
settled  by  degrees  into  a  torpid  lethargy,  that  left  him  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  deep  sleep  without  its  refreshing  calm.  From  this  he 
awoke.  Nay — did  he  not  still  dream  ?  He  had  fancied  himself 
on  tho  battle-field,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  largo  apartment,  fitted 
up  in  splendid  style,  although  everything  had  a  look  of  moulder- 
ing decay.  Richly  gilded  cornices  surrounded  the  walls ;  the 
mantel  piece,  of  white  marble,  was  curiously  caned;  old  portraits 
hung  in  tarnished  frames,  and  heavy  curtains  of  faded  damask 
hung  over  tho  windows,  almost  excluding  the  light  of  day. 

Neither  was  he  alone,  for  by  his  side  sat  Estelle,  her  fine  eye* 
bent  upon  some  bcad-work  which  she  wa*  making  for  a  friend. 
Never,  to  him,  had  a  mortal  appeared  so  lovely,  and  at  last  he 
said,  in  a  faint  voice  i 

"  Where  am  I  i" 

"  Hush  1"  said  Estelle,  raising  her  finger  to  her  lips.  "  The 
young  warrior  is  not  to  speak  until  his  wound  is  healed.  But  he 
is  among  friends." 

Herbert  said  no  more,  but  crowds  of  memories  danced  acros* 
his  brain.  At  length  his  ideas  began  slowly  to  crystallize,  and  he 
remembered  his  capture. 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  V  he  asked. 

"  You  are  among  friends,"  replied  a  voice,  the  tone*  of  which  he 
at  first  thought  were  (hose  of  Mabel  Gwynne.  But  when  he  saw 
the  speaker,  he  found  that  she  was  much  further  advanced  on  life'* 
journey.    It  was  Madamo  de  Frontenac. 

"  Thanks— thanks  !"  whUpcred  the  invalid,  and  again  he  sank 
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into  partial  insensibility.  But  when  he  next  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness, he  was  able  to  tell  his  story,  and  to  ascertain  where  he  was. 
His  kind  nurses  wrote  to  his  mother,  and  when  they  left  him  at 
sunset,  ho  felt  that  he  was  indeed  among  kind  friends.  An  old 
veteran  attended  to  his  wants,  brought  him  news  from  his  com- 
rades in  the  hospital,  and  he  slept  calmly  and  quietly. 

The  next  morning,  afrer  the  visit  of  the  surgeon,  Herbert  ob- 
tained ink  and  paper  from  the  veteran,  that  he  might  write  to 
Mabel  Gwynne.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  had  much  to  say,  so 
that  when  Madame  do  Frontenac  came  to  see  him,  four  closely- 
written  sheets  lay  on  the  bed.  Bringing  his  missive  to  a  conclu- 
sion, lie  folded  it,  and  directed  it. 

"  Can  this  be  sent  to  Boston  by  the  first  courier?"  he  asked. 

"  I  will  try  and  send  it,"  replied  Madamo  do  Frontenac;  "but 
who,  pray,  is  this  Miss  Mabel  Gwynne  ?" 

"  The  ward  of  the  Episcopal  rector  at  Newburyport,"  replied 
Herbert,  his  pale  cheeks  lighting  up. 

"Aha !  I  see  that  6ho  would  be  the  one  to  minister  to  your  wants 
just  now,"  said  Madame  dc  Frontenac,  with  a  smile. 

Herbert  did  not  reply,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  of  the 
samo  opinion.  Just  then  the  distant  sound  of  martial  music  was 
heard,  and  it  was  answered  by  drums  beating  "  to  arms  "  through- 
out the  city.  Then  arose  three  loud  shouts,  and  soon  the  streets 
were  filled  with  troops,  marching  in  various  directions. 

"  What  does  this  mean  %"  inquired  Herbert,  of  the  old  veteran, 
who  soon  after  entered. 

"Mean,  sir  1  Why,  it  seems  that  your  Colonel  Arnold  either 
wishes  to  sell  his  men  or  to  frighten  us,  for  he  has  just  paraded 
them  in  a  line  outside  the  walls.  His  music  played,  his  troops 
gave  three  cheers,  then  the  music  played  again.  We  all  expected 
an  attack,  and  hurried  to  the  different  posts,  but,  lo  and  behold ! 
when  the  tunc  had  been  played  out,  he  wheeled  his  men  into  pla- 
toons, and  away  they  went  to  their  camp.  What  it  all  meant,  I 
do  not  know." 

Neither  Herbert  Yancey  nor  Madame  do  Frontenac  could  conjec- 
ture.   After  some  conversation,  she  inquired  : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  gentleman  bearing  my  name  in  the 
provinces  %" 

"  No,"  replied  Herbert. 

"  Or  a  lady  V  she  went  on  to  ask,  looking  at  him  earnestly  and 
with  hope. 

"  No.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  I  havo  ever  been  fortunate 
enough  to  know  any  French  lady." 

"  You  speak  the  language,  though  ?" 

"  Yes — I  acquired  that  from  my  tutor  at  Cambridge." 

Again  the  sad-hearted  mother  felt  that  her  exertions  were  fruit- 
less, and  that  disappointment  was  her  lot.  Bidding  Herbert  good- 
day,  she  retired,  nor  did  ho  thenceforth  see  her  more  than  onco  a 
week. 

As  Herbert  recovered,  he  wished  to  take  exercise,  and  spoko  of 
going  out,  but  tl  10  veteran  informed  him  that  this  was  forbidden. 

"  You  are  in  my  custody,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  ordered  to  per- 
mit you  to  go  out  upon  parole,  that  you  will  not  leave  the  city,  or 
bear  arms  again  against  your  lawful  sovereign." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Herbert ;  "  that  is  asking  too  much."  And  lie 
resolved  to  himself  that  ho  would  consent  to  neither  proposition. 
Besides,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  lie  was  yet  feeble.  Some- 
times, when  he  heard  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers,  or  saw  at  night 
their  bombs  bursting  high  in  air,  ho  would  wish  for  liberty,  that  he 
might  combat  with  his  old  comrades.  But  there  appeared  but  lit- 
tle chance  for  him,  and  his  attendant,  who  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  converse,  could  givo  him  no  information  as  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  besiegers.  It  was  a  dreary  phase  in  his  life,  upon 
which  he  never  looked  back  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction, 
although  ho  was  afterwards  informed  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
warm  intercession  of  Colonel  Dupro,  he  might  have  met  the  fate 
of  a  spy. 

One  bitter  cold  night — it  was  the  31st  of  December — there  was 
another  general  alarm.  The  court-yard  of  the  castle  was  £lled 
with  adjutants  and  orderlies,  waiting  to  receive  orders,  and  it  was 
evident  that  an  attack  was  expected.  One  by  one  they  left,  though 
occasionally  some  would  return  for  fresh  instructions,  and  Herbert 
could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  any  attempt  would  bo  made, 
for  the  snow  fell  fast,  rendering  it  impossible  to  see  many  feet  off. 

But  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  discharge  of  rockets 
at  four  different  points  showed  that  the  enemy  was  in  earnest, 
although  it  afterwards  appeared  that  two  of  the  storming  parties 
were  only  instructed  to  make  "feints,"  in  order  to  divert  attention 
from  the  two  attacks.  Another  moment,  and  a  fire  was  opened 
from  all  the  batteries  on  the  advancing  columns,  the  drums  of 
which,  beating  the  charge,  made  Herbert  almost  frantic.  "  Why 
nm  I  not  there,  with  Morgan  and  my  comrades,"  was  his  involun- 
tary exclamation,  "  to  fight  or  fall  for  liberty  %" 

"  The  young  warrior  can  go,  if  he  wishes,"  said  a  musical  voice 
atfiis  side.  "  The  doors  aro  open,  and  it  is  not  well  for  tho  eagle 
to  remain  caged  when  the  war-clouds  look  dim." 

Herbert  did  not  need  a  second  invitation.  "  Thanks,"  he  re- 
plied ;  then  seizing  his  sword,  which  Colonel  Dupre  had  brought 
to  his  room,  he  sallied  into  the  street.  There  everything  was  con- 
fusion, while  the  thickly-falling  snow  soon  enveloped  Herbert  with 
a  fleecy  coat  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  British. 

Guided  by  the  noise  of  musketry,  Herbert  found  his  way  to  the 
lower  town,  where  tho  cracking  rifles  and  ringing  war-whoops  told 
him  that  Morgan  was  within  the  walls.  Soon  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  fray,  where  the  Highlanders,  under  MacLean,  were  disputing 
a  narrow  street,  inch  by  inch.  Pressing  forward,  and  not  above 
thirty  yards  from  them,  were  the  Virginians,  the  fire  of  their  rifles 
flashing  through  the  snow  storm,  while  Morgan  was  urging  them  on. 

Just  then,  along  came  a  field-piece,  and  Herbert  saw  that  it  was 
to  be  "  masked  "  in  an  old  building,  while  tho  Highlanders  were 


to  retreat  past  it ;  when  they  had  cleared  its  range,  it  was  to  rake 
the  advancing  column. 

Could  he  not  give  warning  ?  Every  one  was  covered  with 
snow;  every  one  was  intent  upon  the  work  of  carnage,  and  it  was 
not  yet  sunrise.  So  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Herbert 
slipped  gradually  through  the  Highlanders,  who  either  did  not 
observe  him,  or  thought  him  a  staff  officer  of  the  garrison. 

But  he  was  too  late.  Scarcely  had  he  worked  his  way  to  the 
head  of  the  retreating  column,  when  the  gunner  applied  his  match, 
and  the  priming  blazed.  Herbert  threw  himself  to  tho  ground, 
almost  beneath  the  window  from  which  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
protruded.  There  was  an  explosion,  but  by  some  providential 
chance,  the  piece  had  been  over-elevated,  and  the  Kifles  dashed 
on,  unharmed,  beneath  the  iron  rain. 

"For'rd,  boys, — for'rd  !"  shouted  Morgan;  and  ere  Herbert  was 
on  his  feet  again,  the  gallant  Virginians  had  dashed  past,  as  if 
confident  of  victory. 

Herbert  was  about  to  follow  them,  when  his  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  groan  from  a  wounded  man,  wearing  the  continental 
uniform,  who  lay  in  the  centre  of  tho  street. 

"  Can  I  help  you,  friend  ?"  asked  Herbert,  kneeling,  and  raising 
up  the  sufferer's  head. 

Raising  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  the  wounded  man  wiped  away 
tho  blood  with  tho  cuff  of  his  coat,  then  sprang  to  his  feet, 
exclaiming : 

"  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  close  quarters  for  a  musket  ball, 
but  I  believe  it  has  only  grazed  the  skin.    But — " 

He  started  back,  for  it  had  been  reported  at  camp  that  Herbert 
Yancey  was  killed. 

"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Yancey?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  Ordway  !"  exclaimed  Yancey. 

"Yes.  Who  would  have  thought  that  when  I  last  night  told 
Major  Morgan  how  I  had  wronged  you,  who  I  believed  was  dead 
and  gone,  that  I  should  see  you,  and  sco  you  here?" 

Just  then,  along  came  a  man  wearing  the  continental  artillery 
uniform,  shouting:  "Montgomery  is  killed,  and  Arnold  is  wound- 
ed !    The  orders  arc  to  retreat !" 

On  he  went,  but  ere  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  ho  was 
stopped  by  a  company  of  Canadians,  who  had  been  marched 
around^to  flank  the  Rifles. 

"  This  way — this  way  !"  said  Herbert  Yancey,  seizing  Ordway 
by  the  arm,  and  hastening  up  the  hill. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  engagement  was  over,  as  only 
a  few  straggling  shots  were  heard,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  Her- 
bert that  it  might  be  advisable  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
he  had  started.  Luckily  for  him  and  his  companion,  tho  troops 
were  all  engaged  in  repulsing  the  enemy ;  there  was  not  even  a 
sentry  to  oppose  them. 

Entering  his  room  suddenly,  Herbert  started,  for  there,  upon 
her  knees,  was  Estello. 

"Ah !"  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet.  "Are  these  British 
tyrants  conquered  V 

"  I  fear  not,"  mournfully  replied  Herbert.  "  Had  we  not  good 
reason  to  bolieve  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  you  would  not  sec  us 
here." 

"But  your  companion  is  wounded,"  said  the  noble-hearted  girl. 
"  Let  mc  bring  Madame  dc  Frontenac."  She  turned  towards  the 
door,  but  then  stopped  to  say  :  "  Of  course,  Mr.  Yancey,  you  will 
not  let  any  one  know  Low  you  found  your  door  open  V 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Herbert ;  and  she  disappeared. 

"  What  lovely  creature  is  that?"  asked  Ordway.  But  ere  he 
could  hear  Herbert's  reply,  he  fell  back  upon  the  bed  near  which 
he  stood,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  continued  to  streum 
from  his  wound. 

While  Herbert  was  endeavoring  to  restore  him,  the  door  was 
slowly  opened,  and  Estelle  came  unattended  by  a  domestic. 

"  Is  it  here,"  she  inquired,  with  apparent  ignorance,  "  that  there 
is  a  wounded  man  ?  Madame  do  Frontenac  cannot  leave,  and  has 
sent  me  to  do  the  best  I  can.  Ah  !  he  has  fainted.  Get  some 
water,  Jacqueline." 

Bathing  Ordway's  forehead  with  cold  water,  soon  restored  him 
to  consciousness,  and  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  gazed  up  with  a  look 
of  vacant  inquiry  into  the  beautiful  face  that  was  bending  over 
him.  Then,  as  his  recollection  returned,  he  began  to  stammer 
thanks. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Estelle;  "you  must  bo  quiet."  Taking  her 
scissors,  she  clipped  the  hair  from  the  wounded  temple,  and  having 
washed  away  the  clotted  blood,  dressed  it  in  a  style  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  a  veteran  practitioner.  "  There,"  she  at  last 
remarked  ;  "  tho  wounded  warrior  must  now  remain  still  for  a  few 
days,  and  he  will  bo  ready  to  servo  his  country  again.  Good- 
morning." 

"  Ah,  Yancey,"  exclaimed  Ordway,  as  sho  tripped  from  tho 
room,  "  you  are  a  lucky  fellow  1" 
"  What — to-be  cooped  up  here  V 

"  Yes — with  an  angel  to  attend  on  you.  Never  did  I  expect  to 
see  any  one  whose  charms  rivalled  those  of  Mabel  Gwynne,  but — " 

"You  have  not  seen  one  yet,  surely?"  interrupted  Herbert. 

"  What — do  you  not  give  this  lovely  surgeon  the  preference  ?" 
eagerly  inquired  Ordway. 

"  Not  I.  There  is  no  one  on  earth,  Frank  Ordway,  who,  in  my 
estimation,  is  equal  either  in  point  of  beauty,  accomplishments  or 
heart  to  your  rector's  ward." 

"And  your  devotion  for  her  is  not  transferred?" 

"  To  Estelle  ?  Not  a  parliclo  of  it.  She  has  been  kind  to  mo 
in  my  captivity,  but  my  love  for  her  is  that  of  a  brother  for  a  sister." 

"  Thank  God  I"  fervently  exclaimed  Ordway.  Nor  wa.s  it  long 
before  both  of  them,  weary  with  the  fatigues  of  tho  night,  fell  asleep. 

[CONCH!J>KD  NEXT  WEEK.] 


NO  ENTERTAINMENT    If?  SO  CHEAP  AS  READING,  NOR  IS  AN\ 
PLEASURE  SO  LASTING. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 

IS  AN  ELEGANT  MISCELLANEOUS  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 

On  the  first  of  January  we  shall  commence  Volume  XII.  of 
our  favorite  journal.  It  is  now  the  most  popular  weekly  paper  in 
America,  a  reputation  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  eleven  years! 
— circulating  at  the  present  time  more  than  any  other  miscellane- 
ous weekly  journal  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial.    It  is  devoted  to  polite  literature,  and  it  embraces 

NEWS.  TALES,  POEMS,   SKETCHES,  MISCELLANY, 
STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  ADVENTURES,  BIOGRA- 
PHIES, WIT  AND  HUMOR,  AND  NOVELETTES, 

written  expressly  for  the  paper  by  the  most  popular  writers  of  tho 
country.  It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of 
tho  time,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  with  a  record  of  all  that  is  new 
and  noteworthy,  forming  an  intelligent  and  instructive  companion. 
In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral,  dis- 
cussing, neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  the  tenets  of  any  sect  or 
clique  ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  north  or  south,  east  or 
west.  It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  possess  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence. 
No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  ottering  the  en- 
tiro  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  con- 
tributors aro  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming,  in  all  its  departments, 

AN  ORIGINAL  PAPER, 

embracing  among  its  regular  contributors  over  forty  well-known 
and  popular  names. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  and  contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  largo 
weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal  quarto  pages,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  week  with  chaste,  popular  and  graphic  miscellany,  just 
such  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  family  circle. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Few  papers  can  compete  with  u  The  Flap  of  our  Union"  as  it  regards  its 
originality,  numbering,  as  it  does,  among  its  contributors  a  large  list  of  the 
best  namos,  while  its  matter  is  always  chaste  and  entertaining. — Daily  Btr, 
Boston. 

Carefully  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  filled  with  original  matter  from 
beginning  to  end,  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  merits  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity which  it  has  enjoyed  for  ten  consecutive  years. — Ladtts'  depository. 

The  best  of  the  Boston  weeklies. — Arkansas  Herald. 

Go  where  you  will,  from  Maine  to  California,  you  are  sure  to  sec  "  The  Flog 
of  our  Union  "  in  nearly  every  family  circle.  Mr.  Ballou  evinces  great  taste 
and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  this  charming  weekly. — Burlington  (  Vt.) 
Sentinel. 

Parents  need  not  fear  to  place  this  charming  weekly  journal  in  the  hands  of 
their  children.  It  eschews  all  vulgarisms,  and  its  tone  is  moral  and  refined. 
As  long  as  bright  eyes  love  to  read  delightful  stories,  it  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  extraordinary  circulation  which  it  has  attained  to. —  Tribune. 

Justly  unrivalled  in  circulation.  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  presents  its  im- 
mense list  of  subscribers  with  choice  original  matter,  which  they  can  obtain 
nowhere  else.  The  best  writers  are  engaged  upon  the  paper. — Daily  (Phda.) 
Ledger. 

A  Boston  weekly  journal,  long  and  well  established,  beautifully  printed  on 
very  fine  paper,  and  filled  with  choice  reading  for  the  fireside.  Without  com- 
ing in  the  severe  garb  of  a  teacher,  it.  inculcates  a  large  amount  of  information, 
and  cultivates  iu  the  young  a  love  for  reading. — National  Intelligencer. 

"  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  is  a  choice  paper,  aud  merits  all  the  many  good 
things  said  about  it.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  numbers  among  its  contribu- 
tors many  of  our  best  writers,  both  male  and  female.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  so 
handsomely  printed  a  paper — clear,  bright,  aud  fresh  in  every  line. — New  Or- 
leans Delta. 

There  aro  few  miscellaneous  papers  so  widely  known,  or  so  deserving  of  tho 
popularity  they  enjoy,  iu*  "The  Flag  of  our  Union."  Refined,  entertaining, 
beautifully  printed,  and  choice  in  all  respects,  it  is  a  companion  for  the  homo 
circle. —  Richmond  Whig. 

Mr.  Ballon  furnishes  his  elegant  illustrated  weekly,  ''Ballou's  Pictorial." 
and  "The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  together,  for  Si  a  year.  These  two  papers  will 
render  any  domestic  fireside  cheerful  all  winter  long. —  Ohio  Sentinel. 

No  paper  upon  our  exchange  list  is  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  our  family  as 
"The  Flag  of  our  Union."  It  should  bo  a  weekly  visitor  to  every  American 
fireside;  for  it  is  eminently  a  delightful  family  paper,  combining  an  unusual 
amount  of  pleasant  original  miscellany,  with  all  that  is  noteworthy  iu  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day.— Lone  Siar.  Texas. 

"  The  Flag  of  our  Union."  iu  its  wide  spread  circulation,  penetrates  tho  log 
cabin  of  the  far  West,  and  the  stately  mansions  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  It  is 
the  pioneer  of  the  miscellaneous  weeklies;  and  ten  years  of  successful  enter- 
prise has  only  served  to  improve  and  perfect  it,  until  thero  is  nothing  left  to 
desire. — Lynn  Bay  Mate. 

The  pioneer  among  the  miscellaneous  weekly  press,  "The  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion "  has  proved  the  most  popular  and  successful.  After  ten  y  ears  of  profit- 
able existence,  it  is  now  more  pleasing  and  attractive  than  ever. —  Quincy 
{Muss  )  Patriot. 

A  charming  weekly  visitor  t«  the  home  circle  is  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  " — 
chaste,  moral,  and  very  instructing  in  each  issue,  and  edited,  not  by  a  pair  of 
scissors,  but  by  un  experienced  and  careful  hand. —  Charleston  [S.  C  )  Mercury. 

Catering  for  no  clique  or  sect,  it  is  a  universal  favorite.— Alabama  Planter. 

Mr.  Ballon,  the  editor,  has  many  years  of  editorial  experience,  and  under- 
stands just  how  to  make  a  paper  that  will  please  everybody.  Hence  the  vast 
circulation  aud  popularity  of  "The  Flag  of  our  Union.  '—Barnstable  Patriot. 
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EUROPEAN  SCENES. 
Servian  Minstrels — We  present  on  this  page  a  very  pictur- 
esque groups  of  Servian  Minstrels,  in  their  national  costume,  per- 
forming in  an  eastern  coffee  house.    In  the  balcony,  hetwcen 
which  the  two  musicians  arc  performing,  sits  a  Greek  with  his  pipe 
to  his  lips.    A  turbaned  Turk  and  one  or  two  Armenians  arc  also 
seen  in  the  gallery.    The  costume  of  the  minstrels  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Greeks, — the  fez  or  cap  with  its  long  tassel, 
the  gay  jacket,  the  rich  sash,  the  loose  breeches  and  white  petti- 
coats. *  The  instrument  used  is  the  "  goosely,"  a  sort  of  viol  with 
a  single  string,  and  played  upon  hy  the  how.    The  melodies  these 
people  perform  arc  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  their  voices  are  rich 
and  pleasing  ;  so  sad  and  tender,  however,  are  their  strains,  that 
the  listener  is  often  painfully  affected.    At  the  present  time,  when 
the  settlement  of  the  Danubian  principalities  is  a  question  mooted 
in  almost  every  news- 
paper we  take  up,  in  its 
department  of  foreign 
intelligence,  our  readers 
cannot  help  feeling  curi- 
ous about  so  interesting 
a  people  as  those  who 
inhabit  Servia.  Even 
in  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  Servians  are 
the  reverse  of  contemp- 
tible. Their  regular  mi- 
litary force    does  not 
amount  to  more  than 
2000,   but  every  male 
capable  of  bearing  arms 
is  enrolled  in  the  militia, 
and  they  have  thus  the 
power,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, of  collecting  no 
fewer  than  40,000  fight- 
ing men.     It  is  now 
about  eleven  centuries 
since  the  Servians,  who 
belong    to    the  wide- 
spread Sclavonian  stock, 
with  which  a  great  part 
of  Eastern   Europe  is 
peopled,  migrated  from 
the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains to  the  Danube ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the 
twelfth  century  that  the 
petty  states  which  they 
formed  were  united  into 
a  single  feudal  monar- 
chy similar    to  those 
which,   in   the  middle 
ages,  existed  all  over 
Europe.  This  continued 
until   1389,   when  the 
Servians  yielded  to  the 
conquering  arms  of  the 
Turks.      Centuries  of 
submission  followed,  till 
a  revolt  was  headed  by 
Czerny -George,  a  native 
chief,  who,  in  1806,  took 
Belgrade,  and  govurned 
the   province    till  the 
peace  of  1814.    At  that 
period,  Servia  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  porte ;  but 
next  year,  a  new  revolt, 
under  BiUoech  Obreno- 
witach,  was  successful ; 
and  he,  after  ruling  Ser- 
via till  1839,  owiag,  as 
is  supposed,  to  the  influ- 
ence  of    Russia,  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  fa- 
vor of  his  son  Michael. 
Being  an  agricultural 
country,  not  boasting  of 
any  seaport,  and  having 
no  commercial  class  of 
its  own,  Servia's  popu- 
lation consists  principal- 
ly of  peasantry.  Attired 
in  coarse  frieze  jackets 
and  boots,  the  Servians 
strike  strangers  as  a  re- 
markably tall  and  vigor- 
ous race  of  men,  their 
forms    indicating  tho- 
rough physical  strength, 
and  their  countenances 
much  intellectual  ener- 
gy.    The  women  are 
considered  particularly 
attractive,  huving  fine 
complexions,  dark,  glos- 
sy  hair,    and  figures 
decidedly  handsome. 
Their  beauty,  which  they 
preserve  for  a  consider- 
able lime,  is  set  off  by 
a  peculiar  head-dress. 
This  consists  of  a  Greek 
fez,  from  which  is  sus- 
pended a  gold  tassel, 
that  contrast*  with  the 
black  hair  laid  smoothly 
down  tho  temple,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  height- 
en tho  charms  of  the  fair  wearer.    One  ancient  custom  in  which 
the  gentler  sex  take  part  is  worthy  of  mention.    When  a  long 
drought  has  occurred,  a  young  woman— of  course  one  who  is  hand- 
some^— is  so  dressed  up  in  grass,  cabbage  leaves,  and  flowers,  that 
her  face  is  all  but  invisible.    Thus  attired,  and  accompanied  by 
several  damsels  of  her  own  age,  she  goes  from  house  to  house, 
singing  a  song,  of  which  a  prayer  for  rain  forms  the  burden.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  throws  a  little  water  over  her ;  and  this 
superstitious  ceremony,  known  as  the  "Dodola,"  inspires  the 
natives  with  the  hope  of  refreshing  showers.    Like  the  Russians  a 
few  generatiens  back,  the  Servians,  even  at  this  date,  are  sufficient- 
ly uugallant  to  consider  the  women  as  somewhat  inferior  beings, 
only  to  be  made  use  of  as  playthings  in  youth,  and  as  nurses  in 
old  age  ;  but  much  more  enlightened  views  have  been  adopted  in 
Belgrade,  aud  will  doubtless  spread,  ere  long,  all  over  Servia.  In 
some  respects,  the  cl.aracter  of  the  Servian  is  thought  to  resemble 


that  of  the  Scottish  Highlander.  Even  the  outlaws,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  infested  the  forests  that  spread  over  the 
country,  were  so  many  Rob  Roys  in  their  way — rebels  as  well  as 
robbers  ;  and  under  the  impression  that  in  plundering  rich  Mos- 
lems, while  displaying  generosity  to  the  poor,  they  were  really 
doing  nothing  unjustifiable.  Moreover,  the  Servians  arc,  like  the 
Highlanders,  brave  in  battle,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  fond  of 
plaintive  music.  Lttiiam,  England. — The  very  striking  and 
interesting  picture  on  the  next  page  is  an  excellent  general  view  of 
Lytham,  England,  a  picturesque  old  town  and  a  place  of  great 
resort  during  the  bathing  season.  It  is  in  Lancaster  County,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  west-south- 
west of  Kirkham,  with  a  station  on  the  Preston  and  Wyre  Rail- 
way, and  contains  a  little  over  two  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the 
right  is  the  principal  street,  with  its  long  line  of  houses,  many  of 
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them  in  the  quaint  old  Elizabethan  style  ot  architecture,  stretching 
away  into  the  distance.  A  Gothic  church  rears  its  tall  spire  from 
the  group  of  buildings.  But  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  object 
in  the  view  is  the  huge  windmill  on  the  left,  standing  like  a  tall 
giant  with  expanded  arms,  soliciting  the  charge  of  some  English 
Don  Quixote  mounted  on  a  donkey.  There  are  plenty  of  donkeys 
scattered  over  the  wide  level  of  the  shore,  for  donkeys  and  Eng- 
lish watering-places  are  inseparable — one  is  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Each  donkey  or  group  of  donkeys  is  accompanied  by  a 
driver.  They  are  easy  saddle-beasts  for  the  ladies,  and,  except 
when  seized  with  one  of  those  freaks  of  obstinacy,  which  quality 
is  a  liberal  ingredient  in  donkey-nature,  are  quite  passable  substi- 
tutes for  horses.  The  donkey-drivers  have  methods  of  their  own 
for  getting  their  animals  along  when  they  "  stake,"  which  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  with  them.  These  methods  are  more  effica- 
cious than  humane,  consisting  in  sundry  applications  of  a  sharp 


stick,  twistings  of  the  "narrative,"  and  similar  mild  persuasives. 
The  numerous  promenades  on  the  level  plain  impart  a  liveliness  to 
this  seashore  picture.  In  the  distance,  beyond  the  windmill,  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  of  the  canvass-covered  bath- 
ing machines  on  the  sands.  These  machines  are  covered  carts  on 
four  wheels,  drawn  by  a  horse.  The  driver  takes  the  machine  out 
into  deep  water,  wheels  it  round,  and  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  who 
change  their  bathing  dresses  inside,  spring  into  the  water  from  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  of  these 
machines  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  the  English,  staid  and 
stiff  at  almost  all  other  times,  unbend  in  their  aquatic  sports,  and 
frolic  about  in  the  water  like  veritable  mer  men  and  mermaids. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  trip  to  the  seaside,  in  the  warm  season,  is  with 
them,  as  with  us,  an  obligate  episode  in  English  fashionable  life. 
The  Rotal  Surry  Gardens,  London,  England. — We  present 

on  the  next  page  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  Surry 
Gardens,  a  favorite  place 
of  resort,  which  has  re- 
cently been  remodelled 
and  decorated,  and  is 
now  a  delightful  place. 
On  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  which  forms  one  o 
the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  is 
erected  a  beautiful  mu- 
sic hall  which  will  hold 
10,000  persons.  Here 
excellent  musical  enter- 
tainments are  given,  at 
a  price  which  secures 
large  audiences.  On 
these  occasions,  the  hall 
is  brilliantly  lighted,  as 
well  as  all  the  surround- 
ing gardens,  producing, 
with  the  reflection  of 
myriads  of  colored  light* 
in  tho  water,  a  picture 
of  oriental  magnificence. 
Although  the  building 
accommodates  ten  thou- 
sand persons,  yet,  from 
its  peculiar  construction, 
as  many  more  can  hear 
the  music  to  perfection, 
protected  from  the  wea- 
ther by  balconies,  ver- 
andahs and  galleries  out- 
side, and  breathing  an 
atmosph.re  as  pure  as 
they  would  enjoy  in  the 
garden.  The  grounds 
comprise  about  ten 
acres,  and  contain,  as 
will  he  seen  by  reference 
to  our  engraving,  many 
groves  of  heavy  timber, 
but  there  are  flower  beds, 
undulating  lawns,  Ital- 
ian terraces,  adorned 
with  statuary  and  path- 
ways, through  alleys  of 
choice  shrubs  and  plants. 
Many  fine  American 
shrubs  and  trees  are  ac- 
climated here,  and  are 
regarded  as  great  curi- 
osities. There  are  Swiss 
chalets,  grottoes,  foun- 
tains, cascades  and  run- 
ning streams,  which, 
combined  with  the  at- 
tractions of  the  well- 
known  lake,  form  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  in  Europe  ever 
adapted  for  open-air  en- 
tertainments, not  ex- 
cepting the  ancient  Ti- 
voli  of  Paris,  and  the 
celebrated  Krolls  Gar- 
den of  Scrlin.  Last 
season,  among  the  most 
attractive  exhibitions, 
there  was  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Bospho- 
rus  being  represented 
with  real  water.  It  U 
said  that  the  illusion  was 
complete,  and  that  even 
an  Eastern  traveller 
might  for  a  moment  be 
deluded  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  again  stand- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  An  ac- 
cident occurred  in  these 
gardens,  a  few  weeks 
since,  which  was  attend- 
ed with  fatal  circum- 
stances, but  which  it  is 
a  woDder  did  not  pro- 
duce yet  more  serious 
results.  A  -  popular 
preacher,  whose  audi- 
ences had  become  so 
large  that  his  own  chapel 
did  not  accommodate  a  tithe  of  them,  engaged  the  new  music  hall 
for  four  successive  Sunday  evenings.  On  the  first  evening,  a  vast 
concourse,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  persons,  assembled  to 
hear  him  preach.  The  building  has  two  or  three  tiers  of  galleries, 
galleries  inside  and  balconies  outside,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  for 
hearing,  whether  sitting  or  standing.  On  this  occasion,  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  audience  were  jammed  inside,  and  five  thousand 
perched  together  on  the  exterior.  Something,  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  occurred  to  create  an  alarm,  either  a  neighboring  bell,  or 
a  cry  of  fire,  or  the  suggestion  that  the  roof  was  settling.  The 
who'le  of  that  vast  multitude,  seized  with  an  awful  panic,  poured 
tumuituously  out  of  the  building,  rushing,  screaming,  trampling 
down  one  another,  clogging  the  staircases,  breaking  the  balustrades, 
tumbling  over  to  the  bottom,  falling  one  upon  another.  By  a 
merciful  Providence,  not  six  hundred,  but  only  six  were  killed, 
and  rather  more  seriously  hurt. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  RUINED  CASTLE. 

BT   JAMES    P.  FITTS. 

Behind  its  walls  the  river  steals 

With  slow  and  noiseless  wave, 
And  drooping  foliage  conceals 

The  whores  its  waters  lavo : 
Kaeli  broken  roof  and  battlement 

Is  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
Ami  beauty  to  the  scene  lent 

By  th'  petting  sun's  last  beam. 

The  clinging  ivy  winds  around 

The  moss-grown,  crumbling  walls, 
Witt  grass  the  turret  tops  are  crowned, 

And  silent  are  the  halls; 
The  moat  with  weeds  is  half  concealed, 

The  drawbridge  in  decay. 
While  rusted  sword  and  battered  shield 

Speak  of  some  former  fray. 

And  if  the  voices  of  the  dead 

Again  could  reach  the  ear, 

warriors  from  their  earthly  bed 

Unto  us  could  appear — 
What  fearful  tales  of  knightly  rage 

Would  from  their  grim  lips  flow! 
Dark  histories  of  feudal  age, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

But  these  are  past — no  longer  here 

Does  knightly  rule  hold  sway : 
No  warlike  bands— no  arms  appear, 

All  strife  has  passed  away. 
These  desolate  and  crumbling  walls 

Are  all  that  now  remain 
Of  tapestried  and  gilded  halls, 

Where  solemn  owls  now  reign. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ORPHAN'S  FATE. 

BY  WILLIAM  O.  EATOU. 

Fanny  Lobbimer!  Bright,  little,  golden  tressed,  blue-eyed 
Fanny  Lorrimer !  Who,  that  knew  her  in  her  childhood's  inno- 
cent orphanage,  could  forget  her  ! — forget  tho  laugh  and  tones, 
all  music  and  merriment,  which  cheered  every  one  around  her, 
while  her  frank,  free,  lovely  face  inspired  many  a  youthful  playmate 
with  his  first  ideas  of  love  !  Yet  Fanny  was  without  parents,  or 
brother  or  sister.  Living  with  her  father's  brother,  Caleb  Lorri- 
mer, a  merchant  "  in  good  standing,"  having  never  known,  to  ap- 
preciate, the  devotion  of  parental  love,  until  she  was  sixteen,  she 
knew  little  of  care  or  sorrow  ;  all  her  wants  supplied,  and  friend- 
ship smiling  upon  her  on  every  side. 

Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  very  young — so  young  that 
she  could  not  remember  that  mother's  face  ;  and  her  father  in  a 
few  years  followed  to  the  grave,  leaving  his  only  offspring  in  the 
care  of  his  brother.  Fanny  was  now  growing  into  womanhood, 
and  her  uncle  bethought  him  seriously  of  her  future  prospects. 
An  orphan,  and  he  her  only  guardian,  she  was  quite  as  much  an 
object  of  interest  to  him  as  was  his  son  Arnold,  a  young  man  of 
some  twenty  years  ;  asd  Lorrimer  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
his  son  and  his  niece  should  be  united  in  marriage. 

But,  unluckily  for  Caleb  Lorrimer's  plans,  there  was  no  similar- 
ity between  the  disposition!  of  the  young  twain.  Fanny  was  of 
an  open,  generous,  sympathizing  nature,  scorning  all  meanness, 
intrigue  or  artifice,  while  Arnold  was  the  counterpart  of  his  father 
— cold,  designing  and  calculating.  Fanny  regarded  him  only  as  a 
cousin  and  household  companion,  but  with  aversion  rather  than 
preference,  reserving  her  attachments  for  others  of  about  her  own 
age,  more  winning,  genial  and  demonstrative  than  was  he  ;  and 
when  they  attended  social  gatherings,  she  avoided  him  as  much  as 
possible ;  feeling  an  instinctive  repulsiveness  towards  him,  she 
knew  not  exactly  why.  He  was  attentive,  but  frigid.  His  smile 
was  like  his  father's — icy ;  and  his  manners,  likewise,  stiff  and 
ceremonious. 

Her  sixteenth  year  came,  and  on  her  birthday  Fanny  was  sur- 
prised at  the  disclosure  of  her  uncle's  wish  and  intention  regarding 
her.    At  first,  .<hc  treated  his  proposal  with  mirth. 

"  Why,  uncle,  ha,  ha  !  What,  marry  Arnold  I  Marry  my  cou- 
sin ?    You  arc  joking." 

"  You  know  I  am  not  given  to  joking,"  ho  replied,  with  calm 
severity.    It  was  true,  he  was  not. 

"  But  I  never  can  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  must  fall  in  love 
first,  you  know,  uncle,  then  have  a  few  quarrels, and  then  makeup 
again,  as  lovers  do,  and  all  that,  you  know,  first ;  and  then,  after 
making  myself  and  him — whoever  he  may  be — miserable  for 
awhile,  accept  him  romantically,  and  be  married  with  alt  the  cere- 
monies. That's  the  way  I  shall  do,  uncle.  But  as  to  marrying 
Arnold,  that  is  out  of  the  question  entirely." 

"But  it  is  not,  I  tell  you  !"  exclaimed  he,  with  asperity, his  dark 
eyes  flashing  with  anger.  "  You  must  not  oppose  my  will.  Your 
father  died  leaving  no  property,  and  confided  yon  to  my  care.  It 
is  he,  you  must  consider,  who  speaks  in  inc,  and  you  must  follow 
my  direction." 

"  My  father  would  never  have  urged  me  to  marry  against  my 
will,"  replied  Fanny,  vehemently ;  "and  I  never  shall,  whatever 
comes  of  it !" 

"  So  stubborn,  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Lorrimer,  with  a  scowl  and  a 
sneer.  "  I  suppose  you  are  already  fascinated  with  some  young 
sprig  of  a  fellow,  with  a  pretty  face.  It  will  be  labor  thrown 
away,  mark  me.  You  shall  never  marry  another,  and  you  shall 
many  my  son.    Set  your  heart  upon  that,  and  think  better  of  it." 


And  Mr.  Lorrimer  went  angrily  out  of  the  room,  surprised  at  this 
first  show  of  resistance  from  his  ward,  and  enraged  that  his  first 
step  towards  the  darling  design  of  his  heart  was  foiled.  "  Tho 
very  spirit  of  her  father,"  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth. 
"  But  I  will  accomplish  it,  or  I  will  urge  her  to  her  ruin." 

"  So  this  house,  I  suppose,  I  must  consider  no  longer  my  homo," 
reflected  Fanny,  after  he  had  gone.  "  I  know  his  determined  way. 
I  despise  Arnold  ;  and  as  long  as  I  remain  I  shall  be  subjected  to 
insult  and  tyranny.  This  is  a  pleasant  omen  for  a  birthday.  Per- 
haps it  foretells  what  is  to  come.    Which  way  shall  I  turn  ?" 

A  marked  change  was  now  observable  in  her  uncle's  demeanor, 
though  Arnold,  close-minded,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  her,  as 
usual,  gave  no  intimation  whether  he  knew  what  had  passed. 
Mr.  Lorrimer  now  no  longer  approached  her  with  affected  smiles, 
nor  spoko  to  her  in  any  way  but  harshly  and  abruptly.  He  was  a 
man,  as  may  be  imagined,  of  no  benevolence  of  heart,  and  from 
tho  time  of  her  opposition  to  his  will,  he  was  continually  reproach- 
ing her  with  a  tendency  to  extravagance — in  dress  or  otherwise — 
and  utterly  prohibiting  her  giving  anything  to  the  poor  who  came 
to  the  door  for  charity,  nn  indulgenco  which  he  knew  was  one 
of  her  chief  pleasures.  Still,  she  disobeyed  this  injunction  when 
sha  could  without  detection,  and  continued,  as  before,  to  be  re- 
garded by  mendicants  as  the  "  angel  of  the  house." 

Finding  so  little  enjoyment  at  home,  she  was  impelled  to  seek  it 
elsewhere,  among  her  friends ;  and  her  absences  became  so  fre- 
quent and  sometimes  so  prolonged,  that  her  uncle  chid  her  for 
that ;  not,  however,  from  any  desire  for  her  welfare,  but  to  irritate 
her  into  leaving  the  house  altogether,  that  she  might  take  the  first 
step  toward  the  ruin  and  degradation  he  desired  for  her.  Disap- 
pointed in  bis  design  of  an  alliance  between  her  and  his  son,  for 
which  he  had  good  reasons  of  his  own,  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
her  as  soon  as  he  could,  provoking  her  to  seek  companionship, 
which,  to  a  friendless  and  homeless  orphan,  young  and  beautiful 
as  she  was,  would  result  in  her  lasting  shame  and  the  world's 
contempt  for  her. 

That  first  step — tho  abandonment  of  his  roof — was  soon  taken. 
Life  there  soon  became  intolerable  to  her,  and  the  contrast  between 
its  gloom  and  the  agreeable  society  she  found  elsewhere,  determined 
her  to  forsake  it  wholly,  and  trust  to  God  to  find  friends  and  some 
means  of  livelihood  abroad. 

"  So  she  lias  gone  at  last,  has  she,  Arnold  !"  said  Mr.  Lorrimer, 
one  day,  when  Arnold  informed  him  of  the  fact.  "  It  is  all  for 
the  better,  and  what  I  expected.  She  may  die  in  a  ditch  for  what 
I  care ;  but  she  shall  never  cross  this  threshold  again." 

"  She  is  getting  dissipated  and  reckless,  I  think,"  replied  his 
son,  with  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye  ;  for  ho  had  long  writhed 
under  the  consciousness  that  Fanny  loathed  him.  "  All  tho  young 
men  have  begun  to  laugh  and  sneer  about  her  and  her  associates. 
I  suppose  she  has  gone  to  live  with  some  bad  character.  She  has 
the  look  and  ways  of  one  already." 

"  She  will  no  longer  disgrace  us,  then,"  said  his  father.  "Be- 
sides, she  has  now  removed  an  obstacle  which  I  long  wished  to  be 
rid  of.  I  will  tell  you  more  of  this,  some  day.  But  I  should  like 
you  to  keep  watch  upon  her  movements,  if  yon  can  ascertain  where 
she  is.    It  may  be  of  great  service  to  us." 

Arnold  promised  to  play  the  spy,  like  the  dutiful  son  of  his 
father.    Such  a  commission  well  assorted  with  his  tastes. 

Among  the  many  acquaintances  whom  Fanny  Lorrimer's  beau- 
ty bad  drawn  towards  her  and  made  her  a  favorite,  was  a  young 
man  named  Bertram  Gay.  He  was  employed  in  the  counting- 
house  of  two  brothers,  Asa  and  Aaron  Hill,  tradesmen  with  whom 
Mr.  Lorrimer  had  extensive  dealings.  He  was  one  of  their  most 
important  customers,  and  a  good  commercial  understanding  existed 
between  them  in  consequence. 

Gay  had  often  visited  Fanny  at  the  house  of  her  uncle,  and  at' 
tho  time  when  she  made  such  a  mysterious  departure  from  it,  he 
suspected  that  it  was  rather  owing  to  ill  treatment,  than  from  what 
her  cousin  intimated  to  him  was  the  real  cause  of  her  flight. 

"  No — Fanny,  innocent  as  I  have  ever  thought  her,  is  incapable 
of  leading  a  life  of  iniquity.  They  must  have  driven  her  abroad 
by  unkindncss.  Could  I  but  find  her,  I  could  soon  ascertain. 
Her  cousin  shows  no  mortification,  but  joy,  rather,  at  her  being 
gone;  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  unwilling  to  live 
with  two  such  disagreeable  beings  as  he  and  his  father.  It  cannot 
be  that  she  has  been  evil  minded  or  weak-minded  enough  to  ahase 
herself.  I  don't  like  the  appearance  of  old  Lorrimer.  That  he  is 
a  designing  and  unprincipled  man  he  has  proved  by  his  conversa- 
tion in  the  store.  He  is  not  a  man  of  integrity  in  business  mat- 
ters, and  were  it  not  for  his  wealth,  he  would  find  it  difficult,  with 
his  reputation,  ever  to  rise.  I  will  learn  more  of  him  if  I  can, 
and  help  Fanny,  if  possible." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Bertram  Gay,  as  he  pored  over  the 
accounts  of  Hill  and  Co.  While  thus  ruminating,  he  overheard 
the  two  brothers  in  conversation  about  Lorrimer. 

"  Has  old  '  Grumpy'  been  in  today?"  asked  the  elder  brother. 

"  I  met  him  in  the  street,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  he  appeared 
very  cheerful,  for  him." 

"  Old  '  Grumpy '  cheerful !  And  how  did  that  miracle  happen, 
pray  V 

"  He  told  me,  but  pretended  at  first  to  be  quite  mournful  about 
it,  that  his  niece  had  run  off,  and  become  an  abandoned  character. 
She  had  been  fractious  for  a  long  time,  he  said,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  her.  But  he  could  not  conceal  his 
real  feelings  long.  He  is  glad  of  it — and  you  and  I  can  guess 
the  reason." 

"  Of  course — the  property."  (Bertram  listened  eagerly.)  "  But 
had  he  taken  no  method  to  reclaim  her?" 

"  He  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  useless — the  old  rogue. 
While  he  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  I  could  see  he  was  most  hope- 
ful.   He  said  she  would  not  listen  to  the  idea  of  marrying  his  son 


— that  chip  of  the  old  block — and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  her  a  confirmed  profligate,  and  die  miserable  and  ig- 
norant of  her  father's  will.  But  you  should  have  heard  how 
briskly  he  talked  upon  matters  of  trade.  He  promised  us  a  large 
order  soon.    We  know  what  that  is  for,  too." 

Here  the  elder  brother  made  a  sign  to  be  silent  upon  that  sub- 
ject, pointing  slyly,  with  his  thumb,  over  his  shoulder  at  Bertram, 
whose  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  who  felt  chagrined  that  he  could 
hear  no  more.  Ho  had  heard  enough,  however,  to  confirm  his 
previous  suspicion  that  Fanny  was  the  innocent  victim  of  her 
uncle's  villany,  and  that  his  employers  were  either  knowing  to,  or 
perhaps  partners  in  the  plot. 

When  Fanny  Lorrimer  fled  from  her  uncle's  house,  she  repaired 
to  the  bumble  dwelling  of  a  poor  old  man  named  Peter  Spcal,  a 
cripple,  who,  being  thus  disabled  from  earning  a  subsistence,  dc- 
casionally  begged  from  door  to  door.  His  wife  took  in  washing, 
and  his  daughter,  about  Fanny's  age,  earned  a  scanty  addition  to 
the  common  stock  as  a  6hop  girl.  To  her  father,  Fanny  had 
often  been  kind,  when  he  came  to  her  door,  and  now,  in  her 
adversity,  she  applied  to  him  for  a  temporary  shelter. 

"  Why,  miss  I  What  make  you  here  V  was  his  astonished  in- 
quiry, as,  seated  on  a  broken  chair,  she  covered  her  face  and  wept 
aloud. 

She  soon  told  the  poor  family  the  whole  story,  and  begged  them 
to  allow  her  to  stay  with  them  till  she  could  find  something  to  do. 
She  desired  her  whereabouts  to  be  unknown  to  others,  lest  her 
uncle  should  compel  her  to  go  back.  Tho  refuge  sought  was 
readily  granted. 

"  We  arc  wretchedly  poor,  Miss  Fanny,  as  you  may  sec ;  but 
not  so  poor  as  to  be  ungrateful — as  to  deny  what  comfort  we  can 
give  to  a  friendless  orphan.  Mercy  on  us  !  I  thought  you  were 
better  off  than  this.  But  Heaven  only  knows  the  hidden  sorrows 
of  the  world.  But  better  days  ore  before  j-ou/child.  Don't  give 
up." 

The  kind  words  of  the  poor  cripple  were  furthered  by  the  en- 
couragjmcnt  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  within  a  week  the  lat 
ter  obtained  her  a  place  where  she  herself  worked,  as  a  seamstress. 
It  was  a  hard  change  for  Fanny,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to 
living  in  affluence,  and  the  bloom  soon  fled  from  her  check  and 
the  gaycty  from  her  eyes.  But  even  so,  she  felt  it  was  better  than 
to  be  daily  subject  to  the  spleen  and  tyranny  of  her  worse  than 
heartless  uncle  ;  and  though  now,  from  fear  of  discovery,  she  was 
compelled  to  shun  the  society  of  which  she  was  so  fond,  and  veiled 
her  face  as  she  passed  through  the  streets,  the  encouragement  given 
her  by  those  humble  but  faithful  friends  led  her  to  hope  that 
misfortune  would  not  always  bo  her  lot. 

One  day,  as  she  was  on  the  way  to  her  work,  closely  veiled,  as 
usual,  and  hurrying  along  with  her  fellow-seamstress,  suddenly  she 
felt  n  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  for  an  instant  fearing  that  it 
was  her  uncle,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  not  loud 
enough,  however,  to  attract  much  notice  from  the  passers-by.  But 
she  was  suddenly  re-assured  ;  for  she  saw  Bertram  Gay  at  her  side, 
and  at  once  put  her  veil  back. 

"  Am  I  such  a  scarecrow,  Fanny,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  that  you 
should  scream  when  I  merely  touch  you  !  I  was  not  quite  sure  it 
was  you,  but  thought  I  recognized  your  gait.  I  have  been  these 
three  days  looking  for  you,  but  could  obtain  no  tidings.  I  havo 
something  of  importance  to  tell  you — but  is  she  " — looking  at  her 
companion,  suspiciously — "  is  she  trustworthy  V 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Fanny,  blushing ;  for  her  quick  penetration 
told  her  that  Bertram  regarded  Miss  Speal's  poor  apparel  with  a 
doubtful  eye.    "  She  is  my  friend." 

"  Your  friend  t"  exclaimed  Bertram,  with  surprise,  his  counte- 
nance suddenly  changing. 

"  O,  Mr.  Gay,  I  know,  I  think,  what  your  thoughts  arc  ;  but  if 
you  knew  all  you  would  not  blame  me !  I  have  no  companion 
now  but  her,  and  no  home  but  where  she  lives." 

"  Ah,  Fanny,  I  know  not  what  to  think  !"  replied  Bertram, 
seriously,  and  suspecting  the  worst.  "  Have  you  indeed  deserted 
your  uncle's  house  for — "  he  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  for 
Fanny's  beautiful  but  reproachful  glance  arrested  the  words  ho 
was  about  to  utter. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  Bertram — for  I  know  you  are  my  friend — 
this  evening,  if  you  will  come  to  see  me  then  ;  and  you  shall  bo 
convinced  that  I  am  not  to  blame,  and  then  you  can  say  what  you 
would  have  informed  me." 

Bertram  received  the  direction,  and  promised  to  be  there,  though 
his  heart  sorely  misgave  him  as  he  saw  Fanny  pass  along,  her  face 
veiled  again,  with  her  ill-clad  associate. 

"  Can  it  be,"  he  muttered,  as  he  gazed  sadly  after  them,  "that 
she  is  going  to  destruction  ?  Perhaps  she  has  even  now  deceived 
me  about  the  address,  merely  to  get  rid  of  me.  But  I  shall  sec, 
and  perhaps  save  her  yet.  What  a  pity  that  she  has  nobrothcrto 
protect  and  guide  her." 

On  his  return  to  the  store,  he  found  his  employers  engaged  in 
loud  and  somewhat  angry  conversation  with  "  Old  Grumpy,"  as 
they  elegantly  designated  him — Mr.  Caleb  Lorrimer — in  an  inner 
counting-room.  Bertram's  entrance  to  the  outer  room  was  not 
noticed,  and  mounting  his  high  stool  and  opening  his  book,  with 
pen  in  hand,  he — listened.  He  could  not  help  it,  and  was  not 
sorry  for  that. 

"  That  is  my  business  !"  he  heard  Lorrimer  say,  firmly.  "  I 
want  nobody's  advice  about  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  pity  such  a  girl  should  go  to  ruin  for  the  want  of 
some  timely  hand  to  help  her,"  said  the  elder  brother. 

"  I  have  talked  to  her  enough,  and  she  will  have  her  own  waj," 
replied  Lorrimer,  sullenly. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  not  still  in  ignorance  about  her  father's  will," 
said  the  younger  Hill.  "  You  know  you  told  us  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  having  left  her  the  property,  in  order 
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that  she  might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  thought  that  she  was  to  be 
rich  some  day.  It  was  a  good  idea,  for  a  tim«,  but  now,  it  seems, 
she  is  old  enough  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  to  take  care  of 
herself." 

"  I  told  her  about  the  will  long  ago,"  declared  Lorrimcr,  lying, 
that  he  might  divert  their  intentions,  should  they  be  disposed  to 
seek  her  out  and  disclose  the  fact  to  her.  "  I  now  wish  I  had  not 
told  her,  as  perhaps  it  ha3  turned  her  head.  As  to  her  '  taking 
care  of  herself,'  as  you  say,  you  see  she  docs  bid  fair  to  do  it,  after 
n  fashion.  Finally,  gentlemen,  I  wash  my  hands  clean  of  her, 
after  this.  When  she  is  disposed  to  reform,  I  shall  do  my  duty 
by  her — not  before.  Had  she  the  property  in  her  hands  at  this 
moment — what  use  would  she  make  of  it  ?  You  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  it  would  only  be  an  instrument  of  her  still  speedier  de- 
struction. Let  us  talk  no  more  upon  this  subject,  but  proceed  to 
business  at  once.  Hero  is  a  list  of  what  I  want — it  is  a  large 
order,  you  see — and  give  me  your  prices." 

What  further  conversation  they  had  was  of  no  interest  to  Ber- 
tram, relating  simply  to  trade.  He  could  not  but  feel  indignant 
at  the  thought  that  "  Old  Grumpy's"  "  large  orders  "  were  prov- 
ing an  effectual  silence  upon  Hill  and  Co.,  deterring  them  from 
revealing  what  was  no  more  than  Fanny's  right  to  know. 

"  I  am  determined  to  ferret  this  affair  out,"  said  he  to  himself, 
as  he  proceeded  in  the  evening  to  the  place  she  had  designated, 
"if  human  ingenuity  can  do  it.  She  is  the  victim,  the  artless, 
helpless  victim,  of  a  rascally  plot,  which,  now  that  she  has  no 
protector,  after  having  driven  her  from  a  shelter,  would  rob  her  of 
a  fortune  and  destroy  both  her  soul  and  body.  She  is  an  angel, 
and  her  uncle  an  own  brother  to  the  devil,  if  not  the  devil  himself. 
So  this  is  the  house.  What  a  rickety  old  shanty  it  is.  Poor 
Fanny  !" 

He  knocked  and  was  admitted  ;  and  Fanny,  having  previously 
given  the  family  to  understand  that  some  disclosure  of  importance 
was  to  be  made,  they,  soon  after  his  arrival,  left  Bertram  to  confer 
with  her  alone. 

"  Since  I  saw  you,  Miss  Lorrimer,  I  have  learned  still  more  re- 
garding your  history,  or  rather  your  affairs  ;  and  while  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  the  victim  of  an  atrocious  fraud,  let  me  also 
congratulate  you." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.  Explain,  Bertram,  and 
don't  call  me  '  Miss  Lorrimer  '  any  more.  Call  me  Fanny,  as 
you  used  to,  when  we  met  in  pleasantcr  scenes  and  hours  than 
these." 

"  Well,  then,  Fanny,  let  me  first  ask  if  your  uncle  ever  informed 
you  anything  of  your  father's  will." 

"Never,  not  a  word.  I  never  thought  he  made  any.  I  was 
told,  always,  that  he  left  no  property." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  let  me  tell  what  I  know  of  it,  and  perhaps  I 
can  greatly  assist  you." 

Bertram  now  related  all  that  he  had  heard,  with  such  a  warmth 
of  indignation  as  induced  Fanny  at  once  to  look  upon  him  as  her 
champion  ;  and,  in  return,  she  told  him  tho  reason  for  the  course 
she  had  taken. 

"  But  arc  you  contented  to  remain  here  ?"  he  inquired.  "  Should 
you  wish  a  place  more  suitable  to  your  taste,  say  the  word  and  it 
is  at  your  service." 

*•  No,  no,  Bertram,"  she  hastily  answered,  a  quick  ingenuous 
flush  suffusing  her  face.  "  It  would  givo  my  uncle  a  chance  to 
calumniate  mo.  I  had  rather  remain  here — at  least  for  the  present. 
But  how  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  my  uncle's  secret  became 
known  to  them'!" 

"I  don't  know;  but  to  morrow  I  will  state  the  whole  case  to 
them,  and  appeal  to  their  honor,  as  men,  to  do  you  justice  if  it  is 
in  their  power.  I  may,  perhaps,  learn  something  more  to  your 
advantage,  which  may  enable  me  to  work,  even  without  their  aid, 
should  they  withhold  it." 

With  many  thanks,  the  orphan  girl  took  leave  of  him,  and  with 
a  greatly  lightened  heart  she  communicated  to  her  humble  bene- 
factors that  she  had  heard  good  tidings,  the  nature  of  which  they 
would  probably  soon  know. 

"  The  will !  The  will !  That  is  what  I  want.  If  that  is  in  ex- 
istence— but  even  then,  how  should  I  get  at  it  ?  No — my  main 
dependence  is  in  persuading  my  employers,  after  all.  Without 
their  assistance  I  can  do  nothing." 

Thus  reflected  Bertram  Gay,  as,  on  the  fallowing  morning,  ho 
entered  the  counting-room.  He  lost  no  time,  but  when  the  part- 
ners entered,  stated  Fanny's  case  plainly  and  calmly,  and  without 
a  word  as  to  her  whereabouts  ;  and  informing  them  what  he  had 
overheard  on  the  day  before,  he  asked  them  to  do  as  they  would 
bo  done  by — to  befriend  the  orphan  and  maintain  her  rights. 

"  Of  the  existenco  of  the  will,  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds, 
Bertram,"  said  the  elder  brother.  "  We  were  both  witnesses  to  it, 
when  at  her  father's  death-bed,  and  she  a  mere  child.  But  it  is  a 
question  with  us,  whether  the  girl  is  not  as  her  uncle  has  repre- 
sented her ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  be  sacrificing  both 
her  and  the  property,  by  being  instruments  in  placing  it  in  her 
hahds.  He  himself  says  he  is  willing  to  do  her  justice,  if  she  will 
reform." 

"Reform!  Reform  himself  1"  replied  Bertram,  with  warmth. 
"  There  is  no  reformation  needed  on  her  part.  He  has  cheated 
and  tyrannized  over  her,  and  now  would  destroy  her  character. 
He  has  told  you  that  she  knew  of  her  father's  will.  She  denies  it, 
and  was  surprised  when  I  informed  her.  Is  not  this  sufficient 
proof  of  his  intentions  ? — of  his  fraud  !  You  have  children  your- 
selves. Do  you  love  them  ?  Suppose  them  wronged,  after  your 
death,  and  those  to  whose  care  you  had  confided  them  should 
make  outcasts  of  them,  for  their  own  advantage.  Suppose  this — 
and  then  consider  the  mighty  wrong  which  is  being  done  to  this 
poor  orphan  girl." 

"  You  are  right,  Bertram,"  returned  they,  "  and  we  will  have 


an  interview  again  with  the  old  fellow,  though  he  is  flinty  and  ob- 
stinate enough  ;  but  even  though  we  are  witnesses  to  the  will,  and 
could  swear  to  it  and  to  our  signatures,  were  it  over  nroduced  in 
court,  it  is  doubtful  if  much  good  will  come  of  it.  But  at  any 
rate,  we'll  try.    He  will  be  here  to  morrow,  at  ten." 

During  the  day,  revolving  the  affair  constantly  in  his  mind,  Ber- 
tram devised  an  additional  expedient,  and  informed  Fanny  of  it 
in  the  evening. 

"  His  private  papers — it  is  a  daring  thing  to  attempt,  I  know — 
but  if  I  could  but  gain  access  to  them,  I  am  willing  to  incur  the 
risk  of  detection,  for  the  sake  of  finding  your  father's  will  among 
them.    Do  you  think  it  possible  to  get  at  them  ?" 

"  It  is  possible,  and  to  further  the  chance,  I  will  go  with  you," 
exclaimed  Fanny,  now  elated  and  emboldened  with  the  prospect 
of  success.  The  stake  was  too  important  to  be  lost  by  any  trilling 
neglect  now. 

"  He  will  be  at  the  store  to-morrow  morning  at  ten,"  said 
Bertram.  "  At  that  hour  let  us  be  ut  the  house,  meet  what  luck 
we  may." 

This  plan  was  carried  into  execution.  With  palpitating  hearts 
they  stood  upon  the  doorsteps,  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Their  greatest  fear  was  that  Arnold  might  be  at  home — perhaps 
come  to  the  door.  To  their  relief,  it  was  opened  by  a  maid-servant. 

"  Why,  Miss  Fanny,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  holding  up  both  hands, 
"is  it  you  have  come  back  again  ?    I  am  so  glad  I" 

"  Hush,  Bridget !"  whispered  Fanny,  as  she  and  Bertram 
entered.    "  Is  Arnold  at  home  V 

"  No,  miss.    He  went  out  with  his  father,  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Very  well,  then,  Bridget.  You  can  attend  to  your  work,  and 
we  will  wait  till  he  returns." 

Bridget  thus  disposed  of,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Fanny  led 
the  way  at  once  to  the  library,  and  pointing  to  a  secretary,  and  a 
small  trunk  upon  it,  informed  Bertram  that  Mr.  Lorrmer  there 
kept  all  his  personal  papers,  as  far  as  she  knew. 

"  The  locks  must  be  forced  then — we  must  shut  the  doors  to 
deaden  the  noise — for  I  have  no  keys." 

"  But  what  are  these?"  said  Fanny,  cxultingly,  as,  casting  her 
eyes  down,  her  glance  fell  upon  a  bunch  of  keys,  one  of  which 
was  inserted  in  the  lower  drawer. 

"  Fortune  smiles  upon  us  I"  said  Bertram,  seizing  them  instantly, 
and  at  once  opening  every  drawer.  While  Fanny  searched  them, 
he  took  down  tho  trunk  and  opened  that. 

"  Plenty  of  dust  upon  it,"  he  said.  "I  fancy  it  has  not  been 
opened  lately,  and  perhaps — what  is  this  V 

He  held  up,  as  he  spoke,  a  document  fastened  with  red  tape,  the 
paper  grown  yellowish,  as  if  with  age. 

"  See  here,  Fanny,  '  Will  and  Testament  of  William  Lorrimer. 
Codicil.'  This  is  the  all-important  paper  upon  which  hangs  your 
fate  !"  exclaimed  Bertram,  pale  with  excitement,  as  he  stripped  off 
the  fastening,  and  read  the  paper  hurriedly  to  her.  "  Here,  too, 
are  their  signatures  as  witnesses — '  Asa  Hill,  Aaron  Hill,' — ap- 
pended also  to  the  codicil,  which  confirms  your  right  to  choose 
your  guardian  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  was  a  providential  act  iu 
your  father  which  added  such  a  supplement.  Could  ho  have  mis- 
trusted the  fidelity  of  his  brother  ?  But  all's  one  for  that.  We 
have  the  document.    Let  us  haste  away,  and — " 

In  another  instant  they  were  appalled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  a  voice — the  voice  of  Caleb  Lorrimer. 

"  What's  here  ?  What's  all  this  V  he  vociferated,  rushing  to- 
wards them,  followed  by  his  son  and  both  of  Bertram's  employers. 
They  had  come  to  discuss  the  affair  upon  which  they  were  at  issue 
with  Lorrimer,  at  his  own  invitation,  he  hoping  to  engage  them  to 
secrecy,  as  he  should  manage  it.  "  Villain,  who  are  you  V  added 
Lorrimer,  wildly,  glancing  at  the  papers  scattered  confusedly 
about.    "  You  here,  girl — begone  !" 

"  Stay !"  cried  Bertram  to  Fanny,  who,  trembling,  with  excite- 
ment, was  about  to  obey.  "  She  is  the  rightful  mistress  here,  and 
should  command  you  to  begone.  There,  gentlemen,  is  the  proof!" 
and  he  held  up  the  will  in  sight  of  all. 

"  Rascal !  Robber !  Give  it  me  !"  shouted  Lorrimcr,  frantical- 
ly, seizing  Bertram's  uplifted  arm,  and  endeavoring  to  snatch  the 
paper  on  which  so  much  depended.  Finding  it  beyond  his  reach, 
he  clutched  at  Bertram's  throat,  when  a  fierce  but  brief  struggle 
ensued,  and  Lorrimer  was  hurled  to  the  floor. 

"  Your  time  of  triumph  and  tyranny  is  past,  miserable  schemer !" 
exclaimed  the  exasperated  young  man,  again  seizing  tho  paper, 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  floor ;  but  as  he  stooped,  he  heard  tho 
shriek  of  Fanny,  as  she  cried  out,  suddenly : 

"  Take  care,  Bertram,  take  care!" 

Rising  at  once,  he  was  barely  in  time  to  grasp  tho  extended  arm 
of  Lorrimer,  who,  desperate  and  furious  at  his  cxposuro  and  hi) 
discomfiture  in  the  scuffle,  had  taken  a  pistol  from  one  of  the 
drawers,  and  now  presented  it  at  Bertram's  breast.  With  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  the  latter  bent  Lorrimer's  arm,  by  a  power- 
ful jerk,  and  the  murderous  contents  were  discharged  into  the 
body  of  the  intended  murderer.  The  red  stream  of  life  gushed 
from  his  guilty  bosom,  and  staggering  a  moment,  vainly  striving 
to  articulate  something,  he  fell  to  the  floor  and  expired  in  a  few 
moments. 

The  encounter  was  so  suddenly  had,  and  the  two  brothers  were 
so  engaged  in  preventing  Arnold  from  also  assaulting  Bertram, 
that  no  interposition  was  possible  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  No 
sooner  had  Lorrimer  fallen,  however,  than  a  score  of  people,  at- 
tracted by  tho  report  of  the  pistol,  entered  from  the  street,  and 
there  heard  a  full  explanation  from  Bertram's  employers,  while 
Arnold,  kneeling  by  his  father's  corpse,  was  groaning  over  his 
bereavement. 

Thus  fitly  died  the  oppressor  of  his  dead  brother's  daughter — 
the  robber  and  slanderer  of  the  orphan  girl — iu  the  very  house 
from  which  his  cruelty  had  expelled  her,  and  in  the  presence  of 


the  son  to  whom  and  his  own  avarice  he  would  have  sacrificed 
her.  He  died,  too,  by  his  own  hand,  the  unintentional  victim  of 
his  own  misdeeds,  yielding  up  the  fortune  he  would  have  perverted 
to  his  own  benefit,  unto  the  rightful  owner,  and  surrendering  the 
life  he  had  corrupted  to  tho  God  who  judged  it  all. 

It  was  a  solemn,  useful  anil  life-long  lesson  to  his  son,  to  whom 
his  father's  deatli  thus  proved  of  more  benefit  than  his  existenco 
would  have  been.  And  for  her,  the  orphan  heroine  of  this  story, 
now  came  the  long  and  sweet  reward  of  her  early  trial,  the  crown 
of  which,  she  often  says,  was  her  happy  union  with  Bertram  Gay. 
Their  life  is  happy  ;  and,  in  their  prosperity,  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  family  of  the  poor  cobbler,  who  proved  a  true  friend  in 
her  darkest  hour. 
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GRAND  PRIZE  OFFER. 

EACH  ONE  TO  BE  PAID  IN  GOLD  DOLLAKS. 

The  unequalled  and  Increasing  circulation  of  our  favorite  illustrated  weekly 
journal  calls  upon  the  proprietor  for  a  corresponding  liberality  iu  his  offers  to 
the  public,  for  the  neff  3 ear.  He  therefore  offers  as  an  inducement  to  post- 
master, or  any  other  individual,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  Bend  to  tu 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  our  paper, 

TWELVE  PRIZES  IN  GOLD, 

to  bo  faithfully  awarded  according  to  the  schedule  below.    The^e  prizes  to  be 

divided  among  the  individuals  who  t-hall  forward  us  the  twelvo  largest  clubs 
of  subscribers  for  the  tl  iMctorial,'1  between  the  firft  of  December,  1866,  and 
the  first  of  February,  18r>7,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  the  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  U  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  by  every  oco  how  easily  a  largo  club  of  subscribers  can  be 
procured  anywhere. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION 

is  now  in  its  eleventh  volume,  volume  twelve  commencing  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1S57.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  iu  America,  and  the 
pioneer  of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side-  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  the  finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in 
each  number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly!  Those  engrav- 
ings are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  every  current  topic  of  In- 
terest, including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  locali- 
ties all  over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male 
and  female,  at  home  and  abroad,  procesnons,  celebrations,  natural  history, 
battles,  fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  Interest,  forming 
an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OP  THE  TIMES. 

Beside"!  tho  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  talcs,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading,  humorous  sketches,  a  careful  record  of  events  (no  advertisements  will 
be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  cir- 
cle, and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year  for  binding,  of  416  pages,  with 
about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings, 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION,  103,000  COPIES  WEEKLY  I 
THE  PRIZES. 


To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  first  largest  club  we  will  present  in 
eo'd   8300  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  tho  second  largest  club  we  will  present  iu 
gold  ...    200  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold..   ioooo 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   90  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largo- 1  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club  wo  will  present  in 

gold   70  00 

To  the  person  who  scuds  us  the  seventh  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold. .    60  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   40  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  ninth  largest  club  wo  will  prcjent  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  tends  us  the  tenth  largest  club  we  will  prnaont  in 

gold   20  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eleventh  largest  club  we  will  present  m 

gold   16  00 

To  the  porson  who  sends  ua  the  twelfth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   10  00 


Thcso  prizes  will  be  paid  in  gold  dollars,  that  there  may  be  no  question  aa  to 
their  valuo. 

0~  No  person  will  bo  considered  a  competitor  for  the  pri«s  who  does  not 
Bend  us  at  least  fifty  subscribers. 

TEIIM3:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  or.o  year   M  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    10  00 

10         •'         "     "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelve  subscribers  at  tho  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis.  Thus  every  thirteenth  copy  is  clear  profit  to  the  gettcr- 
up  of  tho  club,  except  to  those  persons  winning  the  first  three  prizes. 

Any  person  sending  us  fifty  subscribers,  shall  receive  the  eight  volume* 
complete  of  our  •'  Pictorial,"  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  gilt,  with 
Illustrated  titlo-pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  (rn  thousand  fine  illus- 
trations. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  be 
sent  to  us  as  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  t»  print  an  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  tho  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can 
forward  them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any 
number  of  names  at  the  same  rate,  and  they  will  bo  duly  credited  to  tho 
account  of  tho  person  sending,  until  February  1.  1807. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  the  entire  club  should  betaken  In  one  town;  we  will 
send  the  papers  to  any  neighboring  pout-office,  but  all  subscrtptiona  must 
come  through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. 
This  prize  olTer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper. 
The  clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  sent  with  the  money. 

Tho  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  each  prize, 
by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

rry  Sample  coplea  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publ.sher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Maw. 

Zy  Ballou's  Pictorial  and  The  Flag  of  our  Vnivn  arc  sout  to  oil*  addie»e 
for  S4  per  annum.  ' 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  oddxesa,  at 
tho  lowest  club  rate. 
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^  COVINGTON  AND  NEWPORT,  KENTUCKY. 

We  present  on  this  and  the  succeeding  page  a  series  of  very 
reliable  sketches  made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Kilhurn,  illustrat- 
ing the  principal  features  of  Covington  and  Newport,  Kentucky. 
The  first-named  place  is  situated  on  the  Kentucky  bank  of  the 
Ohio  Hirer,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  upon  a  fine  plain 
mostly  above  the  highest  flood  of  the  Ohio.  This  location  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which  lies  directly  op- 

fiosite.  The  streets  of  Covington,  and  also  those  of  Newport,  are 
aid  out  in  such  a  manner,  that,  when  seen  from  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, they  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  those  of  Cincinnati. 
With  the  latter  city,  both  the  towns  above  mentioned  are  connect- 
ed by  steam  ferries.  The  first  of  these  views  represents  the  Free 
School,  Newport,  a  fine,  substantial  brick  building,  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  The  pupils  in  this 
school,  under  competent  teachers,  who  are  liberally  paid  for  their 
services,  receive  an  excellent  education.  The  school  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  the  pupils  evince  great  interest  in  their 
teachers  and  zeal  in  their  studies.  The  second  view  is  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  City  Hall  and  Court  House,  Covington. 
It  stands  on  Greenup,  corner  of  Third  Street.  It  was  erected  in 
1843.  The  architecture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  a  pleasing  and 
substantial  character,  and  it  has  a  fine  effect  from  the  luxuriance 
of  the  surrounding  foliage.  The  Market  and  Square,  Covington, 
are  next  depicted  by  our  artist,  from  a  point  of  view  selected  on 
Greenup  Street.  It  has  a  lively  and  bustling  appearance.  An- 
other object  of  interest,  also  graphically  delineated  in  our  series, 
is  the  fine  Suspension  Bridge,  which  connects  Covington  with 
Newport  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Licking.  It  is  a  fine  and  sub- 
stantial piece  of  building.  The  Licking  is  a  beautiful  stream ;  the 
lower  part,  near  the  Ohio,  is  used  as  a  sort  of  hospital  for  invalid 
steamboats,  when  they  are  hauled  up  for  repairs,  during  the  low 
stages  of  water  in  the  Ohio.  The  last  view  delineates  the  New- 
port Barracks,  garrisoned  by  United  States  troops,  as  seen  from 
Cincinnati.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  makes  a  fine  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  from  the  river,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  busy  life  that  moves  on  the  face  of  the  waters.  Newport 
owes  its  rapid  growth  and  importance  chiefly  to  its  proximity  to 
Cincinnati,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  Newport,  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Jamestown  and  Brooklyn,  embracing  about  two  thousand 
acres,  will  in  a  few  years  probably  be  consolidated  into  one  town. 
It  contains  several  rolling-mills,  iron  foundries  and  steam-mills, 
and  a  manufactory  of  silk  goods ;  also,  one  bank,  and  one  or  two 
newspaper  offices.  The  population,  in  1853,  was  about  3500. 
At  Covington,  many  persons  doing  business  in  Cincinnati  reside, 
owing  to  the  facilities  of  intercourse.  It  is  connected  with  Lexing- 
ton by  a  railroad  about  ninety  miles  long. 


THE  STORY  OF  .TANK  M'CREA. 
From  the  third  volume  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  the  following 
interesting  sketch  of  the  arrest  and  murder, 
by  the  savages,  of  Jane  M'Crea — the  story 
of  whose  love  and  sad  fate  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  tender  ditty  and  exciting 
tale  of  Revolutionary  days — is  taken  : — "  In 
Gen.  Frazer's  division  was  a  young  officer, 
Lieut.  David  Jones,  an  American  loyalist. 
His  family  had  their  home  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Edward  before  the  Revolution.  A  mu- 
tual attachment  had  taken  place  between  the 
youth  and  a  beautiful  girl,  Jane  M'Crea. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  of  the  Jerseys,  some  time'dc- 
ceased,  and  resided  with  her  brother  on  the 
Hudson,  a  few  miles  before  Fort  Edward. 
The  lovers  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  severed 
families  and  disturbed  all  the  relations  of  life. 
The  Joneses  were  loyalists  ;  the  brother  of 
Miss  M'Crea  was  a  staunch  Whig.  The 
former  removed  to  Canada,  where  David 
Jones  was  among  the  most  respectable  of 
those  who  joined  the  royal  standard,  and  re- 
ceived a  lieutenant's  commission.  The  at- 
tachment between  the  lovers  continued,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  them.  Lieut.  Jones  was 
now  in  Frazer's  camp,  in  his  old  neighbor- 
hood. Miss  M'Crea  was  on  a  visit  to  a 
widow  lady,  Mrs.  O'Neil,  residing  at  Fort 
Edward.  The  approach  of  Burgoyne's  army 
had  spread  an  alarm  through  the  country ; 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  from  their  homes. 
The  brother  of  Miss  M'Crea  determined  to 
remove  to  Albany,  and  sent  for  his  6ister  to 
return  home  to  make  ready  to  accompany 
him.  She  hesitated  to  obey.  He  sent  a  more  urgent  message, 
representing  the  danger  of  lingering  near  the  fort,  which  must  in- 
ev  tably  fall  into  th  •  hands  of  the  enemy.  Still  she  lingered.  The 
lady  with  whom  sh  •  was  a  guest  was  a  royalist,  a  friend  of  Gen. 
Frazer;  her  roof  wou  Id  be  respected.    Even  should  Fort  Edward 


be  captured,  what  had  Jane  to  fear'  Her  lover  was  in  the  British 
camp ;  the  capture  of  the  fort  would  re-unite  them.  Her  brother'i 
message  now  became  peremptory.  She  prepared,  reluctantly,  to 
obey,  and  was  to  embark  in  a  large  baltcau,  which  was  to  convey 
several  families  down  the  river.  The  very  morning  when  the  em- 
barkation was  to  take  place,  the  neighborhood  was  a  scene  of  ter- 
ror. A  marauding  party  of  Indians,  sent  out  by  Burgoyne  to  an- 
noy General  Schuyler,  were  harassing  the  country.  Several  of 
them  burst  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  O'Neil,  sacked  and  plundered  it, 
and  carried  off  her  and  Miss  M'Crea  prisoners.  In  her  fright,  the 
latter  promised  the  savages  a  large  reward,  if  they  would  spare 
her  life,  and  take  her  in  safety  to  the  British  camp.  It  was  a  lata! 
promise.  Halting  at  a  spring,  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  savages, 
inflamed  most  probably  with  drink,  as  to  whose  prize  she  was,  and 
who  was  entitled  to  the  reward.  The  dispute  became  furious,  and 
one,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  killed  her  on  the  spot.  He  completed 
the  savage  act  by  bearing  off  her  scalp  as  a  trophy.  General  Bur- 
goyne was  struck  with  horror  when  he  heard  of  the  bloody  deed. 
What  at  first  heightened  the  atrocity  of  it  was  a  report  that  the 
Indians  had  been  sent  by  Lieutenant  Jones  to  bring  Miss  M'Crea 
to  the  camp.  This  he  positively  denied,  and  his  denial  was  be- 
lieved. Burgoyne  summoned  a  council  of  Indian  chiefs,  in  which 
he  insisted  that  the  murderer  of  Miss  M'Crea  should  be  given  up 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  crime.  The  demand  produced  a  vio- 
lent agitation.  The  culprit  was  a  great  warrior — a  chief — and  the 
'  wild  honor '  of  his  brother  sachems  was  roused  in  his  behalf.  St. 
Luc  took  Burgoyne  aside,  and  entreated  him  not  to  push  the  mat- 
ter to  extremities,  assuring  him  that,  from  what  was  passing 
among  the  chiefs,  he  was  sure  they  and  their  warriors  would  aU 
abandon  the  army,  should  the  delinquent  be  executed.  The  Brit- 
ish officers  interfered,  representing  the  danger  that  might  accrue 
should  the  Indians  return  through  Canada  with  their  savage  resent- 
ments awakened,  or,  what  was  worse,  should  they  go  over  to  the 
Americans.  Burgoyne  was  thus  reluctantly  brought  to  spare  the 
offender,  but  thenceforth  made  it  a  rule  that  no  party  of  Indians 
should  be  permitted  to  go  forth  on  a  foray,  unless  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  British  officer,  or  some  other  competent  per-on,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  their  behaviour.  1  he  mischief  to  the 
British  cause,  however,  had  been  effected.  The  murder  of  Miss 
M'Crea  resounded  throughout  the  land,  counteracting  all  the  ben- 
efit anticipated  from  the  terror  of  Indian  hostilities.  Those  people 
of  the  frontiers,  who  had  hitherto  remained  quiet,  flew  to  arms  to 
defend  their  families  and  firesides.  In  their  exasperation,  they 
looked  beyond  the  savages — to  their  employers.    '1  hey  abhorred 
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an  army  which,  professing  to  be  civilized,  could  league  itself  to 
such  barbarians  ;  and  they  execrated  a  government  which,  pretend- 
ing to  claim  them  as  subjects,  could  loose  such  fiends  to  desolate 
their  homes.  The  blood  of  this  unfortunate  girl,  therefore,  was 
not  shed  in  vain.  Armies  sprung  up  from  it.  Her  name  passed 
as  a  note  of  alarm  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  it  was  a  rally- 
ing word  among  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  brought 
down  all  their  hardy  yeomanry." 

HOW  WOLVES  CAPTURE  WILD  HORSES. 

Whenever  wolves  associate  together  for  mischief,  there  is  always 
a  numerous  train  of  smaller  ones  to  follow  in  the  rear,  and  act  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  destruction.  Two  large  wolves  arc 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  horse,  and  seldom  more 
than  two  ever  begin  the  assault,  although  there  may  be  a  score  in 
the  gang.  It  is  no  less  curious  than  amnsing,  to  witness  their  in- 
genious mode  of  attack.  If  there  is  uo  snow,  or  but  little  on  the 
ground,  two  wolves  approach  in  the  roost  playful  and  caressing 
manner,  lying,  rolling  and  frisking  about,  until  the  too  credulous 
and  unsuspecting  victim  is  completely  put  off  his  guard  by  curi- 
osity and  familiarity.  During  this  time,  the  gang,  squatting,  are 
looking  on  at  a  distance.  After  some  time  spent  this  way,  the  two 
assailants  separate,  when  one  approaches  the  horse's  head,  the 
other  his  tail,  with  a  shyness  and  cunning  peculiar  to  themselves. 
At  this  stage  of  the  attack,  their  frolicsome  approaches  become 
very  interesting ;  the  former  is  a  mere  decoy,  the  latter  is  the  real 
assailant,  and  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  hamstrings  or 
flank  of  the  horse.  The  critical  moment  is  then  watched,  and  the 
attack  is  simultaneous  ;  both  wolves  spring  at  their  victim  at  the 
snme  instant — one  to  the  throat,  the  other  to  the  flank — and  if 
successful,  which  they  generally  are,  the  hind  one  never  lets  go  his 
hold  till  the  horse  is  completely  disabled.  Instead  of  springing 
forward,  or  kicking  to  disengage  himself,  the  horse  turns  round 
snd  round,  without  attempting  a  defence.  The  wolf  before  then 
springs  behind  to  assist  the  other.  The  sinews  are  then  cut,  and 
in  half  the  time  I  have  been  describing  it,  the  horse  is  on  his  side ; 
his  struggles  are  fruitless — the  victorv  is  won.  At  this  signal,  the 
lookers  on  close  in  at  a  gallop ;  but  the  small  fry  of  followers  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance,  until  their  superiors  are  gorged,  and  then 
they  take  their  turn  unmolested. — Russian  Sketch  Book. 
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THE  COSSACK  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

The  Cossark  is  unsurpassed  in 
roving  excursions.  No  European 
cavalry  enn  make  mch  long  march- 
es, without  sacrificing  their  horses. 
In  his  campaigns  in  the  West,  the 
Cossack  had  sometimes  a  pack- 
horse  with  him,  hut  even  without 
this  he  can  perform  wonders,  and 
forty  miles  a  day  is  quite  an  ordi- 
nary achievement  for  him  ;  he  and 
his  horse  must  be  seen  to  under- 
stand this.  The  Cossack  is  gen- 
erally a  powerful  man,  and  appears 
too  heavy  for  his  horse,  although 
this  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
sharp  withers,  the  handsome  head 
and  stag-neck,  the  long,  well-form- 
ed bones  of  the  shoulders  and  pel- 
vis, and  the  short  bones  of  the  legs, 
the  handsome  chest,  the  fine  and 
firm  hoof,  display  all  the  qualities 
of  a  good  animal.  Persons  versed 
in  such  matters  will  sometimes  ques- 
tion his  power  of  carrying  a  heavy 
weight,  on  observing  his  apparent- 
ly long,  though  broad  loins ;  but 
these  animals  have  not  unfrequcnt- 
ly  two  ribs  additional  to  other 
horses,  and  thus  the  great  distance 
between  the  withers  and  loins  is 
not  necessarily  a  sign  of  weakness. 
A  rough  exterior  often  conceals  the 
well-bred  descent  of  the  Cossack 
horse.  He  has  to  6crapc  his  fod- 
der, in  winter,  from  under  the  snow 
in  the  Steppe,  and  anything  he  can 
procure  is  welcome — bread,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  grass,  straw,  good  or 
bad  hay,  and  hard  work.  Ho  can 
climb  the  hill  and  swim  the  stream. 
The  Cossack  has  also  a  peculiar 
way  of  managing  his  horse.  He 

rides  in  the  Oriental  manner,  with  the  knee  bent,  the  stirrup  short, 
the  saddle  high.  The  bridle  is  slack  ;  the  horse  having  been  bred 
in  the  open  air,  is  left  to  his  practised  instinct,  examining  the  way 
with  his  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  exercising  his  intelligence 
to  obey  his  master,  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Although 
the  knee  of  the  horse  is  often  bent,  he  rarely  stumbles.  People  in 
the  East  cannot  understand  why  we  tie  up  our  horses'  heads,  and 
bestow  so  much  care  in  guiding  an  animal,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  cleverer  than  its  master.  The  bit,  as  well  as  the  bridle,  of 
the  Cossack  is  simple  and  convenient.  He  speaks  to  his  horse, 
who  understands  his  master's  language  The  Cossack  himself 
displays  unwearied  activity,  dismounting  and  leading  his  horse 
whenever  practicable.  The  latter  is  accustomed  to  feed  at  any 
time  of  the  day,  and  his  rider  never  neglects  an  opportunity  of 
feeding  him.  Whenever  there  is  a  halt,  even  under  fire  in  battle, 
the  Cossack  may  be  seen  reaching  something  to  his  horse,  who 
never  despises  his  food,  however  indifferent  its  quality  and  unusual 
the  time  and  place  in  which  he  receives  it.  Whoever  has  once  ex- 
perienced the  vexation  of  seeing  his  faithful  charger,  after  a  severe 
day's  battle,  refuse  his  fodder;  whoever  has  seen  a  noble  animal 
grow  daily  weaker  under  him  from  rejecting  his  feed,  and  seen 
the  effect  of  bivouacking,  hard  riding,  and  fodder  of  indifferent 
quality,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  peculiarity  of 
the  Cossack  horse.  He  is  treated  affectionately  and  managed 
easily  by  his  master,  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  his  animal 
which  practice  alone  can  give.  The  Cossack  is  the  model  of  a 
groom  and  rider  of  his  own  horse,  as  the  Englishman  is  of  the 
high-bred  race-horse.  The  Cossack  is  bred  with  his  horse,  a 
hearty  attachment  exists  between  them,  and  their  common  road 
through  life  might  be  regarded  as  the  model  of  a  happy  union. 
There  is  something  striking  and  beautiful  in  this  attachment  of 
the  Cossack  to  his  horse,  and  reminds  one  of  the  fond  affection  of 
the  Arab  for  his  charger. — Ricoids  of  the  War. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

Madagascar  lies  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Mozambique  Channel,  about  300  miles  broad. 
It  is  more  than  800  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  varies  from 
120  to  300  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  in 
which  many  rivers  have  their  source,  one  of  them  being  navigable 
for  boats  or  canoes  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.  It  also  contains 
several  lakes,  one  of  which  has  a  circuit  of  about  75  miles.  It  is 
said  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  productions  and  equally  so 
in  its  botanical.  Its  shores  arc  indented  with  bays  and  harbors  so 
admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  that  were  the  island  inhabited 
by  a  civilized  people,  or  were  its  resources  properly  developed,  it 
would  be  resorted  to  by  the  ships  of  all  nations  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce.  Some  twenty  five  or  thirty  years  since,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  island  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  a  native  prince 
named  Radaina,  who  brought  about  great  reforms.  He  raised  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  which  he  equipped  with  fire  arms  obtained 
through  commerce  ;  sent  several  young  men  to  Europe  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  encouraged  missionaries  and  established  a  printing-press. 
Teachers  were  also  sent  to  various  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Things 
were  in  this  flourishing  state  when  his  career  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  poison  administered  by  his  wife.  Anarchy  followed, 
commerce  was  destroyed,  and  the  incipient  steps  towards  civiliz- 
ing the  country  were  arrested.  Several  attempts  afterwards  made 
by  foreigners  to  open  a  trade  there  were  frustrated,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  we  have  scarcely  heard  the  island  spoken  of. — Bee. 


Room  for  all. — Though  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  every 
one  to  take  a  little,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  we  jostle  and 
make  one  another  unhappy  as  we  pass  along,  yet  so  it  is,  we  are 
continually  thwarting  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and 
some  lose  all  memory  of  the  temper  thatgoverned  at  first  setting  out. 


TRAVELLING  IN  1799. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1799,  before  daylight,  I  left  my 
mother's  house,  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Ncwburgh,  and  I  did  not 
reach  Princeton  until  the  next  Sat- 
urday week,  progressing  as  fast  as 
the  public  conveyances  would  carry 
us.  The  easiest  and  most  expedi- 
tious way  was  on  board  of  a  sloop, 
and  two  days  and  two  nights  in 
reaching  New  York  was  considered 
a  good  passago  ;  and  four  or  five 
days,  and  even  more,  as  in  my  caso, 
was  not  uncommon.  From  New 
York  to  Princeton  the  journey  by 
sfago  was  equally  tedious.  In  tho 
fall  of  1807  the  first  steamboat 
came  up  the  river — the  wheels  un- 
protected and  exposed  to  public 
view.  A  form  on  cross  beams, 
like  that  of  a  saw  mill,  moving  up 
and  down,  and  the  boat  creeping 
along  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  A  real  curiositv ! 
the  wonder  of  the  country  !  Peo- 
ple would  come  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  to  sec  the  boat  on  the  day  she 
was  to  make  her  trip.  Then  came 
an  improved  boat,  such  as  would 
accommodate  passengers,  but  it 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
floating  palaces  in  which  we  may 
now  go  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  with  lodging 
and  fare  equal  to  the  best  city  ho- 
tels. There  was  no  landing  at  tho 
dock  ;  tho  boat  lay  in  the  river, 
and  we  bad  to  be  rowed  out  in  a 
small  boat.  I  have  been  dragged 
in  one  of  these  row-boats  until  wo 
were  opposite  New  Windsor,  in  a 
dark  night,  before  I  ascended  tho 
steamer,  and  then  could  find  no  convenient  place  to  sit,  or  stand, 
or  lie  ;  perhaps  it  was  raining ;  nothing  to  eat,  and  I  was  glad  to 
be  let  off  at  New  York,  after  paying  three  and  a  half  dollars  for 
the  passage.  At  the  close  of  my  first  college  term,  in  company 
with  three  other  students,  I  hastened  to  the  public  house  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  mail  stage  from  New  York.  When  it  ar- 
rived, there  were  in  it  four  sailors,  just  landed  from  a  distant  voy- 
age. The  rule  was  that  not  more  than  six  passengors  could  have 
a  seat  within  the  stage  unless  with  the  consent  of  those  already  in. 
Two  of  the  students  immediately  rushed  into  the  stage.  I  was 
one  of  two  without  a  seat.  We  begged  to  be  admitted  ;  the  dri- 
ver said  "  no,"  except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  occu- 
pying the  seats.  At  last  Jack  cried  out  to  me,  "  come  in,  my 
hammock  will  hold  us  both."  The  other  student  took  a  scat  with 
the  coachman  on  the  box,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way.  The 
roads  were  in  a  sad  state.  The  stage  was  often  so  sunk  in  the 
mud  that  four  horses  could  not  extricate  it,  and  we  were  under  the 
necessity,  as  Jack  said,  of  going  "on  shore."  "The  craft  had 
grounded."  On  another  occasion,  returning  home,  we  took  a 
sloop  at  New  Brunswick,  and  when  we  reached  Amboy,  the  tido 
and  wind  were  against  us,  and  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  supper 
of  oysters.  And  although  I  had  often  tried,  I  had  heretofore 
failed  to  eat  oysters  ;  but  as  my  companions  were  going  to  have 
an  oyster  supper,  I  concluded  to  go  with  them.  I  ordered  what  I 
thought  to  be  sufficient  for  myself  to  be  shucked  and  fried.  Those 
were  brought  forward  first,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they  were  all 
gone.  Then  came  tho  roasted  ;  and  as  I  saw  my  shipmatos  eat- 
ing heartily,  I  thought  it  was  too  bad  to  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  cup 
of  coffee  ;  "  I'll  try  and  eat  two  or  three  little  ones  "  I  did  so  ; 
and  I  continued  until  I  had  as  large  a  pile  of  shells  as  any 
one  at  the  table.  Thus  commenced  my  fondness  for  oysters,  and 
it  has  continued  to  the  present  time. — Autobiography  of  Rev.  John 
Johnston. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
DIRGE— O,  1ROST  KING,  TOUCH  THEM  LIGHTLY. 

nr  blanche  d'artoiss. 

[We  regret  to  learn  that  our  esteemed  contributor,  William  Roderick  Law- 
rknck,  is  dead.  He  1ml  suffered  with  Lang  complaint  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  finally  was  carried  off  with  it.  One  who  stood  beside  him  at  death, 
informs  us  that  "  he  seemed  to  drop  to  sleep  like  a  pure  child  in  a  parent's 
arms,"  aud  adds,  11 1  never  saw  so  patieut  a  sufferer  uor  so  peaceful  a  death.'*] 

O,  Frost  King,  touch  them  lightly — 

The  sweet  spring  violets  wave; 
Smile  on  the  loiterers  brightly, 

And  lay  them  in  their  grave. 

0,  Frost  King,  touch  them  lightly — 

The  roses  on  the  bower, 
Whose  buds  were  strung  so  slightly, 

They  vanished  ere  the  flower. 

0,  Frost  King,  touch  them  lightly — 

The  forest  banners  wide; 
They  oft-times  flaunt  too  brightly, 

And  wave  in  garish  pride. 

0,  Frost  King,  touch  us  lightly, 

Like  Ceres'  golden  sheaves; 
And  may  we  die  as  brightly 

As  fall  yon  maple  leaves. 

[Written  for  Ilallou's  Pictorial.] 

HARPER'S  MILL. 

BY  EUSTACE  KINGMAN. 


I  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Harper's  Mill.  I  am 
trot  ashamed  to  own  that  my  father  was  a  miller — the  good  old 
miller,  whose  whitened  loeks  may  Heaven  forever  bless  !  Wealth 
and  fame  have  been  mine,  both  in  my  own  and  foreign  countries. 
At  home  and  abroad,  I  have  mingled  with  the  highest,  and  re- 
ceived praise  and  homage  from  the  gifted  and  intellectual  ;  yet 
never,  when  the  honors  of  the  world  seemed  most  to  await  me, 
and  when  the  foam  in  my  cup  was  sparkling  highest  and  brightest, 
have  I  forgotten  that  I  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Harper  the  miller. 

My  younger  brother  had  begged  to  remain  with  my  father  at 
the  mill ;  but  my  father,  whose  business  hod  always  been  good, 
was  abundantly  able  to  give  me  my  choice  of  my  future  life,  and 
I  eagerly  seized  upon  his  consent  to  establish  myself  at  college. 
I  passeil  through  with  honor  and  credit  to  myself,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  situation,  partly  as  tutor  and  partly  as 
travelling  companion  to  a  lad  from  one  of  the  Southern  Sratcs. 

I  roamed  all  over  Europe,  saw  everything  worth  seeing,  visited 
ruins,  temples,  churches  ;  revelled  in  music,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture ;  and  enjoyed  all  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  ro- 
mantic traveller.  My  companion,  Philip  Loftus,  was  a  boy  of 
strong  natural  sense,  intermingled  with  a  keen  perception  of  the 
ludicrous.  Everywhere  he  was  well  received  on  account  of  his 
ever-failing  fund  of  good  humor,  and  his  talents  and  acquirements. 

While  absent  I  had  made  many  drawings  of  the  old  mill,  which 
I  had  delighted  to  show  Philip,  as  being  the  beloved  and  pictur- 
esque home  of  my  childhood.  The  scene  struck  his  fancy,  and 
he  was  never  tired  of  admiring  the  random  sketches  which  I  had 
made  of  its  various  points  of  beauty. 

"  When  we  return,  Philip,"  I  often  said  to  him,  "  you  shall  see 
the  old  place  under  the  softest  influence  of  our  summer  sky;  you 
shall  then  acknowledge  that  we  have  seen  no  place  of  wilder  in- 
terest, or  one  of  more  romantic  situation,  in  Europe." 

I  kept  my  word  ;  and  immediately  on  our  return,  after  having 
visited  his  Southern  home,  we  proceeded  to  my  father's  residence. 
All  through  the  latter  part  of  our  journey  towards  home,  we  had 
glimpses  of  such  delicious  landscapes  as  have  seldom  greeted  our 
eyes  in  foreign  lands.  Philip  was  delighted,  and  when  we  arrived 
in  sight  of  Harper's  Mill,  he  warmly  declared  that  he  never  yet 
had  seen  its  beauty  surpassed. 

A  few  days  served  to  strip  us  of  our  foreign  dandyism,  and  in- 
duct us  into  the  homely  ways  of  Harper's  Mill.  My  father  had 
nearly  given  up  the  entire  business  of  the  mill  into  the  hands  of 
my  brother,  and  was  now  enjoying  the  green  old  age  of  his  well- 
spent  life — waiting  patiently  to  rejoin  my  mother,  who  bad  long 
preceded  him  to  the  land  of  the  immortals. 

In  my  boyish  days,  I  hud  held  a  tender  affection  for  my  cousin, 
Ida  Harper.  Our  fathers  were  brothers;  but  while  mine  had 
been  contented  to  remain  at  his  rustic  mill,  Stephen  Harper's  ambi- 
tion had  led  him  into  the  speculating  ways  of  the  great  city.  Hero 
he  had  prospered  beyond  his  most  ardent  hopes,  and  Ida  was  now 
no  longer  my  little  playful  cousin,  but  a  wealthy  heiress,  basking 
in  the  noontide  sun  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

Often  as  I  thought  of  her  and  her  little  sister  Caroline,  I  won- 
dered if,  amidst  the  glitter  that  surrounded  them,  the  warm  sun- 
shine of  the  heart  bad  not  faded  away.  I  resolved  as  soon  as 
Philip's  visit  should  terminate,  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of 
Ida's  old  affection  for  me.  But  while  waiting  for  this,  I  happened 
to  read  the  announcement  of  Caroline's  marriage  in  the  newspa- 
per, and  soon  after  I  heard  a  detailed  account  of  the  same  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  my  old  college  friends. 

It  seemed  that  it  was  from  no  very  strong  preference  for  each 
other,  and  from  no  very  exaggerated  idea  of  love  in  any  way,  that 
Frederic  Sumner  and  Caroline  Harper  came  together.  The  father 
of  the  bridegroom  had  long  held  strong  business  relations  with  tho 
father  of  the  bride.  "Propinquity,"  as  the  lady  in  some  old 
novel  keeps  constantly  harping  upon,  did  the  whole.  They  mar- 
ried because  they  were  continually  thrown  in  each  other's  path, 
and  because  no  one  competed  with  them  for  the  heart  of  cither. 

Mr.  Harper  "  shelled  out,"  as  young  Sumner  called  it,  hand- 
somely. The  bride's  clothes  and  jewels,  her  plate  and  furniture, 
were  all  selected  without  regard  to  expense,  at  the  most  fashion- 
able establishment,  and  cost  quite  as  much  as  the  elegant  house 


which  Sumner's  father  transferred  to  their  immediate  possession. 
*'  Treading  the  same  walks  of  life,"  he  said—"  standing  upon 
the  same  plane  of  society,  there  were  none  of  those  ineffable  rjau- 
cheiies  to  be  enacted,  which  always  happen  where  one  party  is 
above  the  other,  and  the  higher  bred  acquaintances  of  the  one 
have  to  condescend  to  the  lower  bred  associates  of  the  other." 

I  supposed  then,  by  what  my  friend  said,  that  all  was  smooth 
and  fair  in  my  cousin's  lot.  No  cloud  from  the  ungenial  leaden- 
colored  sky  of  poverty  lowered  upon  tho  young  couple.  If  the 
bright  sunshine  of  tho  heart  and  affections  was  not  there,  there 
were  gilded  trappings  of  wealth  and  fashion— nnd  the  latter  are 
often  preferred  to  the  former. 

So  the  Christmas  holidays,  my  friend  told  me,  had  found  them 
settled  with  all  the  appointments,  privileges  and  investments  of 
the  rich  and  fashionable.  Parties  were  given  in  return,  theatre 
and  opera  boxes  secured  for  the  season,  and  all  the  appliances  for 
a  gay,  if  not  an  absolutely  dissipated  winter  bargained  for.  It 
was  no  wonder  that,  in  the  style  that  prevailed  throughout  tho 
families  of  Harper  and  Sumner,  one  of  them  should  have  forgotten 
that  he,  at  least,  was  not  born  into  that  magic  circle,  but  came 
into  it  by  degrees,  and  in  ways  which  he  bad  rather  not  remember. 

Mr.  Stephen  Harper  did  not  like  retrospection  ;  he  would  have 
said:  "Don't  tell  me  what  I  have  been,  but  tell  mo  what  I  am 
note."  He  did  not  even  like  to  think  of  his  brother,  the  miller,  at 
Harper's  Mill ;  and  still  more  sensitively  he  would  flinch  from  the 
idea  that  away  off  in  an  obscure  country  town,  there  was  once  a 
miserable  old  farmhouse,  with  its  shattered  roof  and  tumble  down 
chimneys,  and  empty  bams  and  granaries,  where  he,  Stephen  Har- 
per himself,  first  opened  his  eyes  on  this  changeable  world.  Ho 
did  not  love  to  remember  that  his  eldest  brother,  the  miller,  had 
impoverished  himself  to  take  his  widowed  mother,  and  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  into  his  own  family;  had  given  Stephen  bis 
first  start  in  life,  and  had  given  the  two  feeble  sisters  and  bed- 
ridden mother  that  assistance  which  Stephen,  in  his  wealth,  had 
never  thought  of  sharing  with  him.  All  this  was  perfectly  true ; 
but  Stephen  Harper,  Esq.  never  believed  it.  He  ignored  the  very 
name  of  Harper's  Mill— still  more  that  of  Harper's  farm,  the  di- 
lapidated place  where  he  was  born ;  and  had  so  often  told  the 
story  of  his  beinj  an  only  son,  and  of  his  parents  dying  in  his 
boyhood,  in  easy  circumstances,  that  all  his  friends  reccircd  that 
version  of  Wis  life. 

Like  old  Colonel  Thornton,  who  made  himself  the  hero  of 
many  battles,  until  he  came  really  to  believe  in  his  own  exploits, 
Mr.  Harper  at  last  began  to  put  faith  in  the  statements  lie  had 
manufactured  so  often.  All  this  I  heard  from  my  friend,  and  it 
did  not  stimulate  ine  at  all  to  wish  for  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
with  the  family  of  my  uncle.  Aud  yet  there  was  the  long-cherished 
image  of  my  cousin  Ida  rising  fresh,  and  bright,  and  beautiful  on 
my  vision,  as  I  remembered  her  in  her  angel  childhood. 

Surely,  surely,  I  thought,  so  fair  a  promise  must  ere  this  have 
realized  as  fair  a  noon.  Ida  Harper  could  not  he  very  different  to 
the  being  I  had  known  in  my  boyhood.  I  remembered  our  last 
parting.  I  was  at  the  venerable  age  of  fifteen,  nnd  she  was  tome 
two  years  my  junior.  Ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  her  father  had 
grown  rich  and  powerful,  while  mine  still  bore  the  appellation  of 
the  miller  Of  Harper's  Mill.  How  would  she  look  at  my  presump- 
tion, should  I  ever  dare  to  address  her  again  as  my  "  little  wife  ?" 

What  though  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  tutor,  and  Caroline  had 
married  the  son  of  a  merchant  prince,  did  that  place  me  in  fact 
upon  any  point  beneath  that  on  which  Erederie  Sumner  stood  ? 
My  heart  answered  no,  and  I  obeyed  the  impulse,  and  set  out  tho 
next  morning  for  town  ;  and  in  two  hours  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  my  cousin  Ida. 

Dear  soul,  she  had  not  kept  me  waiting  one  moment ;  but  in  the 
simplest  of  morning  dresses  had  flown  over  the  stairs,  with  the 
card  still  in  her  hand,  which  I  had  sent  up  by  the  servant,  nnd  on 
which  I  had  written  "Gilbert  Harper,  of  Harper's  Mill."  She 
had  remembered  me,  then,  through  all  these  long  years,  and  she 
now  came  up  to  me  with  a  charming  frankness,  that  made  me 
despise  myself  for  the  doubts  I  had  cherished  respecting  her.  Our 
interview  was  long  and  pleasant,  and  we  parted  with  the  promise 
of  speedily  meeting  again.  I  contented  myself  with  merely  asking 
after  her  father  and  Caroline,  thinking  1  would  wait  for  time  to 
develop  the  way  in  which  they  would  receive  me. 

I  pass  over  the  subsequent  interview  which  1  had  with  Ida.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  our  affections  were  irrevocably  engaged  ; 
but  while  the  spell  which  united  us  seemed  to  be  drawing  closer 
and  closer  around  us,  still  the  dread  came  stronger  upon  us  both  of 
the  opposition  that  might  be  expected  from  her  father.  I  dreaded 
it  even  more  than  Ida,  for  1  felt  I  could  not  ask  her  to  disobey  her 
father,  although  my  heart  told  me  she,  with  her  present  feelings, 
would  cling  closer  to  me  than  ever,  if  his  consent  was  denied. 

Time  brought  me  at  length  into  the  presence  of  Stephen  Har- 
per, and  I  learned  instinctively  what  favor  I  might  expect  wl.cn 
my  engagement  to  his  daughter  should  be  known.  In  his  beha- 
viour towards  me  in  his  own  house,  there  was  too  little  of  the  cere- 
mony due  to  a  stranger,  and  too  little  familiarity  which  might  be 
expected  from  a  relation.  Altogether  it  was  deeply  offensive  to 
mo ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  I  paid  little  of  that  court 
which  he  might  reasonably  expect  from  one  who  aspired  to  his 
daughter's  hand.  All  that  I  could  at  present  obtain  from  Ida, 
was  an  assurance  of  undiminished  affection,  and  a  promise  of  cor- 
respondence, and  with  this  to  console  me  for  the  want  of  her  pres- 
ence, I  returned  to  Harper's  Mill. 

I  tried  to  be  content  with  Ida's  letters,  but  still  there  was  an 
uncertainty  about  my  fate  which  distressed  and  annoyed  me. 
Sanguine  as  I  was,  I  could  see  no  prospect  of  ever  marrying  her, 
except  against  her  father's  consent,  and  this  was  painful  to  think 
of.  Restless  and  discontented,  I  soon  found  my  way  back  again 
to  town,  where,  with  the  means  which  my  father  supplied  me,  I 


established  myself  in  a  business  which  would  leave  me  half  the 
year  to  visit  Harper's  Mill,  or  to  go  abroad,  as  I  might  choose. 

This  time  I  saw  more  of  my  uncle ;  nnd  emboldened  by  what  I 
fondly  hoped  was  increasing  kindness  on  his  part,  I  one  day 
almost  bluntly  asked  him  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Ho  looked 
surprised,  and  briefly  answered,  that  any  man  who  would  become 
his  son-in-law,  must  show  his  enterprise  by  amassing  a  fortune,  as 
he  himself  had  done. 

"And  how  is  it,  Mr.  Harper?"  I  asked.  "Has  nothing  else 
any  weight  with  you  ?  Do  you  consider  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
the  only  good  in  life  ?  Arc  talents,  qualifications,  perseverance 
ond  energy  of  no  account  in  your  estimation  V 

He  frowned  and  bit  his  lips.  "  If  a  man  lays  claim  to  all  those 
in  reality,"  lie  said,  "  he  will  show  that  he  possesses  them,  by 
acquiring  the  wealth  of  which  I  spoke." 

"  That  may  be  partly  true,  Mr.  Harper,"  I  answered ;  "  but  we 
read  that  '  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  tho 
strong.'  Undoubtedly  you  can  remember  many  persons  who 
started  with  you  in  the  race  of  life,  whom  you  considered  as  men  of 
enterprise,  who  have  fainted  hv  the  way  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  " 

He  could  not  but  own  the  truth  of  what  I  said,  although  seem- 
ingly unwilling  to  do  so.  "  Even  you  yourself,  Mr.  Harper,  may 
not  always  enjoy  the  wealth  you  have  attained." 

Ho  looked  daggers  at  me.  "  Do  not  name  it,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  not  so  lightly  laid  my  plans— no  danger  of  that  kind  can  be 
apprehended." 

I  went  back  to  the  subject  matter  of  our  discourse,  and  asked 
him  if  I  might  consider  that  as  his  ultimate  decision. 

".Certainly,"  he  answered,  and  wc  parted. 

Slowly,  hut  surely,  for  the  next  three  years  my  business  pro- 
gressed. Everything  on  which  I  laid  my  hands  seemed  to  be 
transmuted  at  onco  into  gold.  It  gave  me  no  joy,  excepting  so 
far  as  it  assured  me  that  through  its  means  I  might  win  Ida.  Ida, 
whose  beauty  had  already  begun  to  fade  under  the  influence  of 
anxiety  and  hope  deferred,,  I  strove  to  comfort  with  the  hope  of 
my  success.  She  listened  with  a  mournful  smile.  Her  hopes  had 
withered  under  long  continued  expectation. 

"You  will  marry  some  one  younger  than  myself,  Gilbert,"  she 
would  say.  "  One  whose  youth  has  not  been  sacrificd  to  a  fath- 
er's love  of  gold."  I  would  try  to  cheer  her  then  with  tho  hope 
of  brighter  days.  **###' 

I  had  gone  home  on  a  visit  to  Harper's  Mill.  I  walked  op  to 
the  post-office  one  night,  hardly  daring  to  hope  for  a  letter  from 
Ida.  The  boy  at  the  window  awkwardly  shuffled  over  a  package 
of  letters,  and  told  me  there  were  none  for  me ;  as  ho  put  them 
back  again,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  delicate  envelope,  which  I 
could  not  help  hoping  might  have  come  from  the  only  correspon- 
dent from  whom  I  cared  to  hear. 

"  Let  me  sec  that  letter,  my  boy,"  I  said,  as  I  pointed  to  the 
one  in  question. 

The  boy  muttered,  and  unwillingly  passed  over  the  letter. 
There  it  was,  in  Ida's  fine  Italian  handwriting,  Gilbert  Harper, 
Esq.  I  opened  it  then  and  there.  The  paper  seemed  to  swim 
before  my  eyes,  as  I  read  the  following  words : 

"  Come  to  me  immediately,  dear  Gilbert.  We  are  in  the  great- 
est confusion  imaginable.  Officers  in  the  house,  Caroline  and  my 
father  almost  distracted,  and  I  sick  at  heart  witnessing  their  dis- 
tress. I  have  a  vague  feeling  that  your  presence  will  restore  us 
to  something  like  peace  und  order  again.  But  come  at  all  events, 
and  that  speedily.  Ida." 

L  got  the  boy  at  the  mill  to  drive  me  to  the  station,  whence  I 
took  the  night  train,  and  at  nine  o'clock  was  in  town,  and  at  the 
door  of  my  uncle's  house.  I  rung  and  asked  for  Ida;  she  came 
to  the  door  on  hearing  my  voice,  pale  but  collected. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Gilbert,"  she  said,  mournfully. 
"My  father  is  almost  out  of  his  senses,  and  Caroline  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  so.  The  firm  has  failed,  and  Erederie  says  wc  are  all 
completely  ruined.  I  do  not  care  for  money,  you  well  know,  Gil- 
bert; but  it  will  be  hard  to  sec  my  father's  gray  liairs  steeped  in 
poverty,  when  gold  has  been  his  idol  so  long." 

It  was  but  too  trm  ;  they  were  irretrievably  ruined.  Everything 
was  brought  forward  and  given  up  to  the  creditors  ;  for  my  uncle, 
though  grasping,  was  at  least  not  dishonest.  A  day  was  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  their  efl'ects ;  but  before  it  came  around,  I  hud  hur- 
ried Ida  and  her  father  down  to  Harper's  Mill,  where  my  father 
gave  them  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Back  I  went  to  town  to  attend  the  sale,  nt  which  I  purchased 
Ida's  harp  and  piano,  all  the  plate  which  was  marked  with  the 
family  name,  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  pictures,  and  my 
uncle's  favorite  arm-chair  and  writing-desk.  I  procured  Frederic 
Sumner  a  lucrative  situation  as  clerk,  and  saw  him  established, 
with  his  wife  and  father,  nt  a  comfortable  boarding-house,  and 
then  went  home  to  join  Ida.  Already  my  father  had  begun  to 
love  her  as  a  daughter.  For  herself,  she  was  in  raptures  with  the 
mill,  the  old  homestead,  and  all  the  scenes  which  she  had  remem- 
bered so  well  from  her  childhood. 

"  Would  you  be  content  to  live  here  always,  Ida?"  I  asked  her 
one  night,  as  we  strayed  by  moonlight  down  to  the  old  mill. 

"  I  should  ask  no  greater  happiness,"  she  answered,  "  than  to 
know  I  should  never  again  behold  the  busy  town.  Here  I  could 
live  nnd  die  in  peace." 

No  more  opposition  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  Mr. 
Harper;  and  while  I  pitied  his  misfortunes,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  they  were  calculated  to  make  him  wiser  and  better.  In  un- 
other  month,  then,  Ida  will  become  my  wife,  without  waiting  for 
any  additional  delay  to  our  joy.  The  clouds  which  had  hith- 
erto rested  upon  our  lot,  seem  to  have  passed  away.  The  future 
seems  brightening  before  us ;  and  nlthough  we  have  waited  beyond 
the  glowing  period  of  youth,  still  I  do  not  despair  that,  after  all, 
we  shall  enjoy  a  fair  portion  of  happiness. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
O,  WHENCE  FLIES  MY  SPIRIT  ? 

BY   IRENE  MONTAGUE. 

0,  whence  flies  my  spirit,  elastio  with  gladness? 

The  breath  of  such  air  is  aroma  of  wine! 
Then  why  on  my  soul  lies  this  load  of  deep  sadness — 

When  heaven,  air  and  earth  are  no  less  than  divine? 

0,  whence  files  my  spirit,  elastic  with  gladness? 

High  poesy — goddess!  I've  thrown  down  thy  lyre — 
But  laved  not  in  Lethe — a  Phlegethon's  madness 

My  heart-strings  consume  with  unquenchable  fire. 

But  whence  flies  my  spirit,  elastic  with  gladness, 

From  the  rich,  sunny  dales  where  it  took  such  delight? 

Abandoned — I'm  left  here  to  all  trials  and  in  sadness — 
I  conjure  thee  back,  thou  weird  minstrel  of  night! 

I  spurned  thee,  my  lyre — for  stern  poverty  claimed  me! 

I  vowed  I  would  shun  theo  henceforth  to  the  goal : 
I  spurned  thee  for  riches — but  now  I  reclaim  thee — 

Enchained  have  I  found  thee  to  chords  in  my  soul! 

We'll  part  not,  my  lyre!  e'en  though  poverty  claim  us; 

Anon  thou  dost  tortnre— anon  thou  dost  ?oothe: 
But  while  upon  earth  the  Fates  louger  detain  us, 

We'll  while  away  care  with  the  lays  that  we  love. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  COLLEGIANS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  BEJ.L  BRAMBLE. 

"Well,  'tis  'an  ill  wind  tlmt  blows  nobody  good,'"  said 
my  Uncle  Caustic,  brushing  tho  ashes  from  his  cigar,  on  reading 
in  a  New  Orleans  paper  of  the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Paul 
Clement  to  some  post  of  trust  and  emolument  abroad.  "  I  re- 
member Paul  Clement — as  noisy  and  unpromising  a  scamp  as  ever 
headed  a  row  in  'old  South  Middle,'  in  my  college  davs.  There 
were  four  of  us,  known  to  tutors  and  professors  well,  as  mauvais 
sujets ;  and  never  referred  to  by  Fresh  or  Soph,  save  with  a  not 
very  commendatory  valediction,  as  "  The  Quartette  Club."  Three 
of  the  worthy  confreres  hailed  from  the  South,  while  the  fourth, 
Latham,  belonged  to  the  North.  Fred  Selbourne,  a  noble  young 
fellow,  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  old  Mississippi  family,  while 
Clement,  like  myself,  was  a  Creole  of  Louisiana. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  preparatory  school  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Selbourne,  who  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  cotton  planter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  formed  a  friendship  for  his  classmate, 
Kobert  Latham,  which  lasted  unchanged  during  the  whole  of  his 
collegiate  course.  Talented,  and  of  peculiarly  winning  manners, 
Latham  had  so  fully  ingratiated  himself  in  the  warm  feelings  of 
tho  young  Creole,  to  whom  his  society  had  become  indispensable, 
that  on  his  migration  to  New  Orleans  tho  following  winter,  the 
old  bond  was  renewed  by  Selbourne  inviting  him  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  him  at  "The  Oaks" — the  name  of  his 
plantation  home — where  the  family  at  the  time  resided,  and  whero 
he  soon  bocame  a  favorite  with  the  whole  household  ;  added  to  that 
mattcrof  fact  sort  of  education,  which  most  Northerners  give  their 
sons,  fitting  them  to  act  well  their  part  on  life's  stage,  wherever  in 
after  life  that  stage  may  bo. 

With  the  prestige  of  a  successful  collegiate  course,  a  fine  person, 
and  agreeablo  manners,  young  Latham  had  become  the  favored 
suitor,  when  a  student  in  the  New  Haven  law  school,  of  a  Miss 
Dashcroft,  long  toasted  by  juniors  and  seniors  as  the  college  belle; 
but  his  circumstances  forbidding  the  idea  of  marriage  at  the  time, 
he  migrated  to  New  Orleans,  whero  an  injury  received  by  a  rail- 
road accident,  followed  by  ill  health  and  depressed  spirits,  so  won 
upon  the  sympathies  of  Fred  Selbourne,  that  he  prevailed  on  his 
father  for  permission  to  invite  his  former  classmate  to  make  "  The 
Oaks  "  his  home  until  ho  might  be  enabled  with  renewed  health  to 
resume  his  profession. 

During  his  stay  at  "  The  Oaks,"  Latham's  attentions  to  Sel- 
boume's  sister  Eulalic  were  always  characterized  by  an  open 
frankness,  that  would  have  precluded  any  one  less  susceptible 
from  imagining  that  he  felt  a  preference ;  bnt  she,  poor  girl,  thought 
otherwise,  and  she  soon  became  to  him  in  the  stead  of  society, 
friends,  everything.  Born  beneath  the  burning  sun  of  a  tropic 
clime,  her  feelings  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  their  warmth  ;  and  if, 
under  other  circumstances,  she  had  felt  admiration  for  the  brilliant 
and  elegant  Latham,  how  much  a  dearer  object  had  he  become  as 
an  invalid  dependent  on  her  care  and  sympathy ! 

Beading,  drawing,  singing,  driving  out  with  him,  was  just  the 
situation  to  draw  forth,  in  all  its  fervor,  tho  warm  love  of  her  im- 
passioned nature.  It  might  be  that  Latham  was  incapable  of 
tampering  with  her  affections ;  or  it  might  be,  incapable  of  compre- 
hending them,  since  he  must  have  observed  that  his  constant  at- 
tention had  established  an  interest  in  her  heart  (for  men  soon  dis- 
cover this),  long  before  her  own  sensitive  delicacy  would  admit, 
even  to  herself,  that  she  loved  him.  A  look,  a  word  casually 
spoken,  and  to  which  he  possibly  attached  no  importance,  would 
afford  ground  for  hope  in  her  romantic  nature  ;  and  as  often  would 
an  averted  look,  or  careless  word,  spoken  with  as  little  thought  to 
wound,  send  her  to  a  sleepless  pillow,  tortured  with  doubt  of 
whether  her  love  was  returned — wherein,  could  she  have  read  his 
cold,  calculating,  selfish  nature  aright,  she  would  have  seen  he 
had  no  love  to  give — at  least  to  her. 

Could  men  but  sec  how  often  their  attentions,  slight  though  they 
may  be,  arc  translated ; — could  they  but  know  the  agony  of  hopes 
raised  but  to  be  wrecked  ; — could  they  but  note  the  pale  cheek,  the 
quivering  lip,  the  pulse's  accelerated  play  when  some  slight  com- 


pliment was  paid  by  them,  and  to  which  they  perhaps  attached  no 
meaning; — or  could  they  seo  the  blanched  lips,  from  which  the 
color  had  fled  to  support  the  fainting  heart,  or  the  tear-dewed  pil- 
low when  a  night  of  unrest  had  followed  as  slight  a  mark  of  admi- 
ration for  another,  when  their  long-continued  assiduities  had  made 
the  seriousness  of  their  intentions  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  they 
would  pause  to  reflect  whether  it  was  right  to  longer  play  the 
trifler's  part. 

The  family  had  come  for  tho  season  to  their  winter's  residence 
in  New  Orleans.  Days  had  become  weeks,  and  weeks  had  glided 
into  months,  and  still  Robert  Latham  lingered  near  the  side  of 
Eulalic  Selbourne,  her  constant  escort  in  her  rides  and  to  all 
places  of  public  amusement ;  while  she,  pleased  with  the  dangerous 
proximity,  lavished  her  whole  wealth  of  love  on  her  brother's 
friend,  until  ministering  to  his  slightest  expressed  wish  by  day, 
and  dreaming  of  him  by  night,  had  become  a  part  of  her  being. 

The  winter  had  passed,  and  Eulalic  was  roused  from  her  bright 
dream  of  hope  and  happiness,  by  Latham  informing  her  that  ho 
had  received  letters  from  the  North  relative  to  the  disputed  will  of 
his  Uncle  Sheffield,  that  would  compel  his  immediate  return  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Alas,  for  the  poor  dreamer!  So  closely 
had  her  love  become  inwoven  with  every  thought  of  her  existence, 
that  the  bare  possibility  of  separation  from  him  had  never  occurred 
to  her.  Hitherto,  the  spoiled  child  of  affluence,  the  pride  of  fond 
parents,  the  pet  of  a  darling  brother,  her  life  had  been  but  as  a 
summer's  dream;  her  now  only  relief,  solitude  and  tears.  Sum- 
mer came,  and  the  family  once  more  returned  to  "  The  Oaks." 
For  a  time  her  brother  received  letters  from  Latham ;  and  though 
her  name  never  occurred  therein,  savo  in  a  casual  or  common- 
place way,  still  it  gave  the  satisfaction  of  again  meeting  him  when 
the  lawsuit  that  had  taken  him  to  the  North  had  terminated. 

Only  thoso  who  have  had  their  dearest  hopes  overthrown,  and 
then  again  re-illumined,  can  form  any  idea  of  tho  excitement, 
amounting  to  wild  delirium,  with  which  she  devoured  the  contents 
of  the  letters  her  brother  occasionally  received,  and  without  a  sus- 
picion of  the  value  placed  on  them  by  his  romantic  sister,  would 
carelessly  hand  them  to  her  for  a  perusal ;  or  the  agony  with  which 
the  last  hope  in  life  was  crushed  from  out  her  young  heart  when 
they  ceased  altogether.  The  summer  had  passed,  and  the  tall 
sycamores  that  shaded  their  plantation  home  had  donned  the  gor- 
geous drapery  of  tho  autumn,  when  with  the  dews  of  death  on  her 
brow,  round  which  her  dark  hair  clung  in  moist  and  wavy  masses, 
her  dream  of  tranquillity  and  solitude  was  disturbed  by  removal 
again  to  their  town  residence,  when  stretched  wan  and  emaciated 
on  her  couch,  the  sweet,  pale  face  of  the  yielding,  broken-hearted 
girl  was  laid  on  her  pillow,  where  the  last  blow  aimed  at  her  peace 
was  that  of  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  his 
bride.  In  vain  would  she  argue,  as  a  check  to  her  rebellious  con- 
stancy, that  she  had  no  claim  upon  him.  What  recked  it?  She 
had  shipwrecked  her  all  of  earthly  happiness  in  the  hope  of  his 
return;  and  now  to  hear  that  he  had  come,  accompanied  by  one 
who  bore  the  name,  and  held  the  place  in  his  heart  she  had  fondly 
believed  would  have  been  hers,  rang  the  death-knell  to  her  hopes, 
extinguishing  them  forever.  The  mere  knowledge  of  his  presence 
in  her  vicinity  when  another  bore  his  name  and  claimed  his  heart, 
but  helped  to  prostrate  and  accelerate  her  doom. 

Tho  friends  of  the  Selbourne  family,  little  dreaming  that  every 
word  rankled  a  barbed  arrow  in  the  torn  breast  of  the  stricken  one, 
often  spoke,  when  admitted  to  her  darkened,  silent  room,  of  the 
wealth,  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Latham — none,  save 
her  brother,  noting  the  deadly  pallor  of  her  check  when  that  name 
was  spoken ;  and  none,  savo  he,  felt  that  the  sun  of  her  earthly 
happiness  had  set  forever.  Premonition  of  consumption,  an 
alarming  cough  set  in,  and  the  late  beautiful  girl,  who  a  year  be- 
fore had  left  the  boarding-school  in  the  pride  of  her  radiant  loveli- 
ness, begged,  as  the  last  request,  to  return  to  the  tranquil  shades 
of  "  The  Oaks  "  to  die. 

Her  request  was  complied  with.  She  was  taken  to  her  Missis- 
sippi home  the  shade  of  her  former  self;  yet  with  the  shrinking 
delicacy  of  her  nature,  closely  allied,  as  it  was,  with  a  high-soulcd 
woman's  pride,  had  the  gentle  girl  so  schooled  her  feelings,  as 
never  to  allude  to  him.  Yet  was  the  memory  of  Kobert  Latham 
ever  present,  even  unto  her  dying  hour,  and  his  name  tho  last 
articulate  sound  that  passed  her  sweet,  pale  lips  ere  her  gentle 
spirit  winged  its  way  to  where  disappointment  and  the  heart  blight 
come  not. 

If,  with  the  knowledge  of  her  fervent  romantic  nature,  Latham 
had  wilfully  tampered  with  her  affections,  a  fearful  expiation  was 
before  him.  It  afterward  transpired  that  a  college  friend  of 
Latham's,  Paul  Clement — he  who  had  first  informed  Fred  Sol- 
bourne  of  Latham's  engagement  to  Miss  Dashcroft,  and  of  his  re- 
pulse when  it  was  yet  uncertain  how  the  lawsuit  respecting  old 
Sheffield's  will  might  terminate— had  himself  long  been  on  the  list 
of  the  New  Haven  belle's  admirers,  and  indeed  supposed  her 
favorite  suitor,  until  old  Sheffield's  will  placed  Latham's  moro 
prosperous  circumstances  in  the  ascendant. 

Paul  Clement  was  decidedly  the  preferred  swain  of  the  college 
belle  nt  the  time  Latham  migrated  to  New  Orleans  to  push  his 
fortune  in  that  then  Peru  of  the  South.  Not  being  of  the  cast  and 
calibre  to  remember  that  the  woman  who  could  waver  between 
two  objects  was  unworthy  of  cither,  no  sooner  had  his  uncle's 
legacy  enabled  him  to  aspire,  than  he  proposed  to  Miss  Dashfort 
and  was  accepted.  Accepted  the  more  readily,  that  she  was  be- 
ginning to  be  considered  somewhat  musty  by  the  succeeding  classes 
of  sophs  and  juniors  of  Yale,  having  flirted  with  the  members  of 
every  graduating  class,  until  placed  on  the  shelf  with  those  desig- 
nated by  Yalensians  as  "students'  widows,"  and  fearing  to  be- 
come a  judgment  of  an  old  maid  among  them,  she  eagerly  grabbed 
at  the  returned  limb  of  the  law ;  while  young  Clement  was  at  the 
time  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  her.    But  when  the  next  winter  he 


again  met  her  in  New  Orleans,  where  she  was  quite  the  fashion — 
that  is,  among  tho  gentlemen  ;  her  bold,  dashing  manners  not 
being  to  the  taste  of  the  dignified  matrons  of  the  South,  who  cut 
her  society  at  once — he  renewed  his  assiduities,  and  report  said, 
was  not  frowned  upon. 

Ono  morning,  about  a  month  after  Enlalic's  death,  ho  called 
upon  her  brother,  and  taking  a  letter  from  his  vest,  said : 

"I  have  come  to  you,  Selbourne,  to  act  for  me  in  this  affair. 
That  fool,  Latham,  has  seen  fit  to  send  me  a  challenge." 

"And  you  fight  him,  of  course?"  asked  Selbourne. 

"  Not  1 1  I'm  in  no  particular  hurry  to  be  ushered  where  I 
have  doubts  of  my  credentials  passing  muster  respectably — perch- 
ing myself  to  be  shot  at  for  Latham's  amusement,  in  particular, 
and  the  edification  of  my  friends  generally — not  I!" 

"  Then,  in  what  way  am  I  to  understand  that  you  want  mo  to 
servo  you  V 

"By  going  to  the  duelling  idiot,  and  smoothing  matters  over,  if 
you  can  ;  for  if  his  infernal  wife's  name  gets  mixed  up  with  miuc, 
it  will  injure  me  some  with  the  governor,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

"  Really,  Clement,  I  seldom  sec  Latham  of  late — moreover,  I 
scarcely  comprehend  how  I'm  to  serve  you." 

"  Well,  to  come  to  tho  point,  he  has  got  hold  of  somo  of  my 
billets  to  the  infernal  jilt,  and — " 

"  The  lady,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  the  fastidious  Southerner. 

AVith  something  that  sounded  like  the  ghost  of  a  strangled  oath 
in  reference  to  being  punctilious,  Clement  began  his  story  "  at  tho 
beginning,"  with  his  first  introduction,  when  a  fresh,  to  the  New 
Haven  belle,  ending  with  a  not  very  commendatory  valediction  of 
himself  for  being  such  a  donkey  as  to  have  been  inveigled  into  a 
second  flirtation  with  the  quondam  Miss  Dashfort. 

Aware  of  what  might  be  considered  the  palliating  circumstances 
of  a  case,  Selbourne  promised  to  call  on  Latham,  and  propose  that 
tho  high-flown  notes  on  both  sides  should  be  returned,  engaging 
that  Paul  Clement  should  leave  immediately  for  Europe — propos- 
ing, too,  that  Mrs.  Latham,  for  the  sake  of  her  infant  child,  should 
return  1o  the  protection  of  her  father,  avoiding  all  newspaper  pub- 
licity, in  the  hope  that  time  might  heal  the  memory  of  his  domes- 
tic wrongs  in  the  memory  of  his  irate  husband. 

But  Latham  was  in  no  mood  to  listen — as  he  called  it,  "to  be 
dictated  to  " — literally  applying  the  terms  scoundrel  and  coward 
to  the  naughty  Paul  Clement;  when,  as  his  wrath  waxed  "fast 
and  furious,"  he  added  that  of  liar  to  the  catalogue,  Selbourne, 
Creole-like,  impulsive  and  high-spirited,  forgot  he  was  only  a  sec- 
ond, not  a  principal,  in  the  affair — and  after  administering  a  proof 
on  Latham's  eyes  that  his  college  boxing-lessons  were  not  forgot- 
ten, repaired  direct  to  the  pistol-gallery,  to  make  preparations  for 
any  further  satisfaction  his  friend  might  require. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  was  challenged ;  and  the  two 
collegians  met  next  morning  at  daybreak  a  short  distance  from 
the  Bayou,  on  the  Motoric  Road,  whero  Selbourne's  bullet  reached 
his  heart,  who,  whether  he  had  trifled  by  design,  or  by  only  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  unmeaning  attentions  towards  his  impulsive,  gen- 
tle-hearted sister,  had  left  her  to  die — too  sensitive  to  prato  of 
wrongs,  too  proud  to  acknowledge  neglect,  too  forgiving  to  com- 
plain, too  gentle,  all  too  gentle  to  upbraid  where  she  loved — to  dio 
of  a  broken  heart.  Selbourne  went  abroad,  and  has  never  return- 
ed ;  the  dead  were  soon  forgotten  by  the  fashionable  world,  and 
now  Paul  Clement's  star  shone  bright  in  the  ascendant. 

Still  magnificently  beautiful,  tho  dashing  Widow  Latham  seemed 
no  bad  spec.,  whereby  the  young  limb  of  the  law  was  to  rise  in  tho 
world.  No  longer  fearing  the  governor's  wrath  on  seeing  his 
name  associated  with  that  of  the  wealthy  widow,  ho  soon  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  her  to  adopt  his.  And  often,  in  after  years, 
when  the  former  college  belle  would  be  pointed  out  to  mo,  circled 
with  a  crowd  of  followers,  whether  biasing  in  jewels  at  the  opera, 
or  in  her  stylish  equipage  dashing  along  the  lake  road,  her  haughty 
features  set  off  with  magnificent  attire  and  radiant  with  rouge,  and 
when  I  have  heard  her  beauty  and  the  faultless  tasto  of  her  stylish 
surroundings  commented  on,  I  have  always  turned  away  with  a 
sigh,  to  the  memory  of  "  The  Collegians." 
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WESTWARD  Empire.  By  E.  L.  Magoun.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1856.    12nio.    pp.  445. 

Tho  object  of  this  work  is  to  demonstrate  the  westward  movement  of  civili- 
zation, by  linking  together  the  great  leading  events  of  time.  The  design 
is  well  executed,  and  the  book  cannot  fail  to  convey  instruction,  and  awaken 
thought.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Harpers'  School  History.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1S5G.  12ino. 
pp.  450. 

A  well-defilied  outline  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  with  questions  to  each 
paragraph,  illustrated  by  150  inapt  and  engravings.  It  is  written  in  a  plain 
style,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  quite  young  children.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  school  books.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co.  " 

Nkw  Mesic— From  Oliver  DftSOn,  116  Washington  Street)  we  have  "  Boot, 
Porcir.c  Animal,  or  Expire,"  one  of  Oldwoy's  songs,  "  I  bade  thee  stay.'* 
"  Amusement  Waltz,''  for  tho  piano.  "  The  Merry  Sleigh,"  a  song,  and  the 
"  Morning  Hymn,*'  from  the  oratorio  of  Ell. 

A  Child's  History  of  Home.  Bv  John  Bonner,  author  of  ':  A  Child's  Illstorv 
of  the  United  States."  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1856.  18mo.  2 
vols.    pp.  307—305. 

A  very  well-written  and  well-arranged  compendium  of  Itoninn  history.  Tho 
author  never  forgets  that  lie  is  addressing  youthful  readers,  while  the  publish- 
ers, by  their  liberal  illustrations,  all  well  engraved,  have  completed  the  cfli- 
cicucy  of  tho  work.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

ThI  low  i  Hand-Book  roR  1856— with  a  new  and  correct  Map.  By  Nathan  11. 
Parker.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1B56.  12mo.  pp.187. 

An  excellent  and  reliable  account  of  Iowa,  its  climate,  soil,  cities,  towns — in 
a  word,  everything  the  emigrant  needs,  besides  being  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  statist  Leal  history. 

Tin:  Minnesota  Hand-Hook.  By  Nathan  H.  Parker.  Boston:  John  P.  Jew- 
ett &  Co.    185(1.    12mo.    pp.  159. 

Uniform  with  the  last,  mentioned  work,  by  the  same  author,  and  crowded 
with  reliable  details.    These  works  will  have  an  extensive  sale. 

The  American  Poulterer's  Companion.  By  C.  N.  Bement.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Urothers.    1856.   4to.    pp.  304. 

Mr.  Bomcut  is  reliable  authority  on  tho  subject  of  fowl-breeding,  and  hi* 
treatise  is  comprehensive,  thorough  and  practical.  The  work  before  us  is  fine- 
ly printed,  and  has  120  beautiful  illustrations  on  wood  and  steel.  Every  inuu 
who  has  a  poultry-yard  should  own  this  book.    For  sale  by  Iteddiog  &  Co. 
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JOHN  NEAL. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  from  the  pencil  of  Barry,  after  an 
admirable  photograph  hy  Messrs.  Masnry,  Silsbee  &  Case,  of  this 
city,  is  a  reliable  likeness  of  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can writers  of  poetry  and  prose.  John  Neal  was  born  in  Portland, 
about  the  year  1794.  In  1815,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  engaged 
in  business  in  partnership  with  John  Pierpont.  The  disastrous 
results  of  their  commercial  enterprise  induced  Neal,  who  was  a 
man  of  genius,  anil  spirit,  and  energy,  to  turn  his  attention  to  lite- 
rature, for  which  he  had  a  peculiar  aptitude.  He  made  his  debut 
as  an  author  in  the  "  Portico,"  a  monthly  magazine,  to  which  he 
contributed  a  series  of  vigorous  critical  essays  on  the  works  of 
Lord  Byron.  These  essays  were  very  favorably  received  hy  the 
public.  In  1818,  he  published  hisfirst  novel,  "  Keep  Cool,"  and  the 
next  year  he  produced  the  "  Battle  of  Niagara,  Goldau  the  Mani- 
ac Harper,  and  other  Poems,  by  Jehu  O'Cataract,"  acknowledg- 
ing the  authorship  in  a  subsequent  edition.  In  the  same  year  was 
published  "  Otho,  a  tragedy,"  from  his  pen.  In  1821,  appeared 
Allen's  *'  History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  from  Neal's  facile  and  busy  pen.  In  1822,  ho  wroto 
"Logan,"  his  second  novel,  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
printed in  London.  The  next  year  appeared  "  '76,  perhips  the 
most  popular  of  his  stories,  and  "  Randolph,"  a  book  which  de- 
rives peculiar  interest  from  its  graphic  sketches  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  of  the  day.  We  believe  that  "  Errata,  or  the 
Works  of  Will  Adams,"  is  referable  to  the  same  date.  All  of 
these  compositions  bear  evidence  of  rapidity  of  execution,  for 
Neal  at  that  time  was  almost  an  impromptu  writer.  There  are 
passages  both  in  his  poetry  and  prose  which  remind  us  in  brilliancy 
of  Wilson,  and  he  wrote  with  the  same  facility.  "  Randolph,"  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  was  written  in  the  short  space  of  a  month, 
and  "  '76,"  his  best  novel,  in  three  weeks,  and  this  while  engaged 
in  professional  business.  These  various  publications  gave  him  a 
literary  reputation  abroad,  for  at  that  time  American  writers  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  debut  of  a  man  of  undoubted  genius 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  was  hailed  as  an  auspicious  event  by  tlio 
more  generous  of  British  critics.  It  was  thus  heralded,  that  Mr. 
Neal  went  to  England,  where  he  met  with  a  very  warm  reception. 
His  career  was  an  exemplitication  of  the  Horatian  adage  :  "  Ctclum 
non  anim  im  mutant  qui  trans  marc  currunt."  At  that  time,  this 
country,  its  institutions  and  society  were  very  little  understood  in 


is  supported  hy  olive  branches,  and  a  gilded  star  radi- 
ates from  the  expanded  page.  On  the  bow  is  a  carved 
figure  of  a  female,  carrying  the  word  of  God  in  her 
hand  as  an  offering  to  the  benighted  heathen.  Rev.  S. 
L.  Pomroy,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  in  the  remarks  he  made  at  tho  launch,  ex- 
plained to  the  Sunday  school  children  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle,  that  she  was  called  tho  "  Morning 
Star,"  because,  when  it  arose,  the  morning  star  indicated 
that  the  sun  was  about  to  shine  upon  mankind,  and 
morning  and  light  were  coming;  so  wherever  this  vessel 
sailed,  it  would  annonncc  the  dispelling  of  darkness  and 
the  dawning  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  This  fine 
little  vessel  has  been  built  by  the  united  contributions  of 
the  Sunday  school  scholars  of  the  country.  Her 
capital  stock  amounts  to  $12,000,  divided  into  120,000 
shares  of  ten  cents.  The  little  ship  owners  who  watched 
the  first  meeting  of  the  "  Morning  Star  "  with  tho  ele- 
ment which,  we  trust,  she  is  destined  to  traverse  in  safe- 
ty for  manv  and  many  a  year,  manifested  the  deepest 
interest.  She  is  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  G. 
Moore,  of  New  York,  and  the  first  land  she  makes  will 
be  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  thence  she  will  sail  to  various 
other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  May  prosperous  gales  waft 
her  over  the  two  oceans  she  must  cross,  and  may  her 
future  career  realiao  all  those  pure  hopes  and  designs 
which  gave  rise  to  her  creation  ! 


BUDA  AND  PKSTU,  HUNGARY. 
The  two  cities  delineated  in  the  engraving  at  the  foot 
of  this  page  are  most  romantically  situated  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Danube,  one  of  tho  most  picturesque  of  European 
streams  They  are  connected  together  by  the  beautiful 
suspension  bridge  seen  in  the  centre  of  our  picture.  This 
bridge,  five  hundred  yards  long,  cost  the  enormous  sum 
of  83,250,000.  Previous  to  its  erection,  the  only  com- 
munication was  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
suspension  bridge  was  not  fully  completed  until  1849, 
but  previous  to  its  being  opened  to  the  public,  its  strength 
was  tested  in  an  unexpected  manner,  for  it  bore  the 


weight  of  the  whole  force  of  the  Hungarian  army  pour 
England,  and  John  Neal  took  up  the  cudgel,  in  defence  of  his  I  ing  over  it,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Austrian  troops.  For 
native  land,  with  spirit  and  effect.  His  various  articles  in  periodi-  nearly  two  whole  days  the  platform  of  the  bridge  was 
cals  and  newspapers,  correcting  these  prevalent  misrepresentations,  densely  crowded  with  masses  of  soldiery.  Buda  is  a 
did  us  "  yeoman's  service."  The  columns  of  Blackwood's  Maga-  1  free  city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary. It  is  130  miles  southeast  of 
Vienna,  and  is  built  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which,  it 
must  he  remembered,  occupies  the 
lift  side  of  our  picture.  The  city 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  is  amphithcatrical  in  its  shape. 
In  its  centre  is  the  citadel,  an  old 
fortress,  enclosing  the  royal  palace, 
in  which  are  preserved  tho  insignia 
of  Hungarian  royalty,  and  the 
buildings  of  tho  central  adminis- 
tration. The  other  principal  fcdi- 
ficcs  are  the  cathedral,  the  garrison 
church,  various  convents,  and  the 
palatial  residences  of  the  Hunga- 
rian nobility.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy  or  palatine  of  Hun- 
gary, the  scat  of  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  administration  of  tho 
royal  treasure,  and  of  a  command- 
er general.  The  observatory  on 
the  Blocksburg,  connected  with 
the  University  of  Pcsth,  is  ono  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  A  type 
foundry,  a  gymnasium  and  several 
libraries  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
arc  also  connected  with  the  same 
institution.  A  cannon  foundry 
and  powder  mills  are  connected 
with  its  arsenal.  There  are  some 
manufactories  of  cloth,  leather, 
silk  and  velvets  in  the  city,  and 
wino  of  excellent  quality  is  pro- 
duced in  its  vicinity.  There  are 
hot  sulphur  springs,  which  have 
led  to  the  erection  of  extensive 
baths.  Buda  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  Buda,  a  brother 
of  Attila,  who  resided  here.  Old 
Buda,  a  little  further  up  the  Dan- 
ube, Sicambria  of  the  Romans, 
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was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  their  time.  Buda  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  in  1541,  was  gar- 
risoned by  jannissaries,  and  became  the  scat  of  a  pacha.  It  was 
retaken  by  the  AuMrians  in  1685.  It  was  made  the  Hungarian 
seat  of  government  in  1784.  Crossing  the  suspension  bridge  to 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Danube,  tin  right  of  our  picture,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  city  of  Pesth,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  seen 
in  our  engraving.  Unlike  Buda,  it  is  situated  on  level  ground, 
and  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  a  large  place, 
with  at  least  100,000  inhabitants.  The  older  portion  of  the  city 
is  not  very  attractive,  but  the  modern  part  ii  finely  built.  The 
principal  edifices  arc  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the  artillery  depot, 
together  with  various  convents,  churches  and  hospitals.  It  has 
good  accommodations  for  travellers  in  the  way  of  hotels,  and 
many  of  the  private  residences  are  elegant  and  costly.  It  has  the 
only  university  in  Hungary.  Here  also  are  a  botanic  garden,  a 
veterinary  hospital,  a  very  valuable  national  museum  with  a  fine 
library  and  cabinets  of  antiquities,  coins,  medals,  etc.,  a  Hunga- 
rian academy  of  sciences,  schools  under  the  charge  of  various  re- 
ligious denominations,  and  charitable  institutions.  Pesth  is  the 
seat  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Council  and  the  Septcmviral  Tafel, 
together  forming  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  Various  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  in  the  place,  but  the  principal  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  meerschaum  or  pipe  bowls  from  the  rough  material  brought 
from  Constantinople.  The  citvis  immediately  surrounded,  on  the 
land  side,  by  the  "  Rahosfield,''  a  wide  plain,  on  which  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  the  great  national  assembly  of  Magyars,  was  held  for 
many  centuries.  The  gathering  together  of  the  deputies,  with 
their  vast  retinue  of  vassals,  the  nohlcs  in  splendid  attire,  and  all 
in  picturcsquo  costume,  must  have  presented  a  most  striking  spec- 
tacle. More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men,  a  vast  army,  assem- 
bled on  these  occasions.  The  present  employment  of  this  field 
clashes  with  its  grand  historical  souvenirs,  for  it  is  now  only  used 
for  horse  races.  Pesth  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Trantacincum.  fn  the  13th  century,  it  was 
walled  in.  The  Turks  held  possession  of  it  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  inundations  of  the  Danube,  in  1838,  it  will 
be  remembered,  occasioned  heavy  losses  of  life  and  property  both 
in  Buda  and  Pcsth.  Buda  is  a  station  for  steam  packets,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The  view  of  Buda  and  Pesth, 
from  a  high  point,  with  the  curving  Danube,  and  bold  hills  in  the 
distance,  as  we  have  shown  them,  is  remarkably  striking. 


jrine  were  opened  to  him  by  Professor  Wilson, 
and  he  contributed  there  some  valuable  papers  on 
American  topics,  as  well  as  miscellanies.  It 
was  during  his  four  years'  residence  in  Europe 
that  his  "  Brother  Jonathan  "  came  out,  and  after 
his  return  to  Portland,  his  native  city  and  present 
residence,  he  published  "  Rachel "  Dyer,"  tho 
"  Down  Rasters,"  "  Ruth  Elder,"  and  "Author- 
ship." He  also  edited  the  "  Yankee,"  a  weekly 
journal  fbr  two  years,  and  has  contributed  largely 
to  our  leading  periodicals  and  papers.  Mr.  Neal 
has  written  much,  both  poetry  and  prose,  that 
deserves  to  live,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  a 
selection  of  his  works,  revised  by  himself,  will  be 
given  to  the  public  by  some  enterprising  publish- 
er. Since  his  principal  works  were  published,  a 
new  generation  of  readers  has  sprung  up,  and 
the  fire,  imagination  and  sound  sense  of  Neal 
would  not  appeal  to  them  in  vain. 


THE  MISSIONARY  BRIG  "MORNING  STAR." 

We  present  herewith  a  fine  representation  of 
the  Missionary  Brig  "  Morning  Star  "  under  can- 
vass, drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Hill.  She 
was  recently  launched  at  Stetson's  yard,  Chelsea, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
tators, some  of  them  attracted  by  curiosity,  but 
the  greater  part  by  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in 
the  missionary  cause.  She  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  American  naval  architecture.  She  is  brigan- 
tine  built,  90  feet  in  length,  24  feet  in  breadth, 
and  nine  feet  in  depth.  She  has  a  house  on  deck, 
with  accommodations  for  her  crew,  and  four  state 
rooms  for  passengers.  Her  cabin  extends  from 
the  stem  to  the  mainmast.  It  is  commodious, 
and  very  beautifully  fitted  up.  Her  stern  has  a 
fine  specimen  of  basso-relievo  carving,  gilded,  and 
represents  an  open  Bible,  resting  on  a  cushion, 
with  tassels  on  the  corners.    This  central  figure 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

D.  W.  E. — The  slave  trade,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  first  begun  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1481.  England  was  engaged  in  this  traffic  up  to  the  year  1807. 

H.  Y.  C. — Tobacco  was  first  discovered  at  St.  Domingo,  in  the  year  1496,  and 
was  freely  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

Ellen  H. — At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  we  shall  do  very  nearly  as 
you  mention,  and  introduce  into  The  Flag  of  our  Union  a  "  Floral  Depart- 
ment1' for  our  lady  readers. 

A  D.— The  potato  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

W.  C.  A.— The  English  gold  coin,  the  guinea,  was  so  ealled  from  the  fact  that 

it  was  made  from  gold  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guiuea. 
B.  B. — When  the  tulip  mania  raged  in  Holland,  years  ago,  as  high  as  $2000 

was  paid  for  a  single  bulb! 
Lucy  B. — Lace  is  mentioned  in  great  perfection  as  early  as  1320.    It  was  most 

lavishly  worn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Dresden,  Valenciennes,  Mechlin, 

and  Brussels  have  long  been  famous  for  their  fine  lace. 
D.  F.,  Saco. — Lafayette  was  but  nineteen  years  eld  when  he  first  came  to  this 

country.    He  raised  a  corps  at  his  own  expense  aud  fought  bravely  for  our 

independence.    He  was  wounded  at  Brandywine. 
Book  Worm. — The  library  of  Harvard  College  contains  a  trifle  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  and  manuscripts. 
R.  B.  H. — The  first  queen  invested  with  authority  as  a  ruling  sovereign,  was 

Semiramis,  queen  and  empress  of  Assyria,  2017  years  before  Christ.  She 

made  Babylon  her  capital,  and  embellished  it  until  it  was  acknowledged  to 

be  the  most  superior  city  in  the  world. 
Alex  C. — Madeira  is  so  called  from  its  woods.    There  is  a  pleasant  romance 

told  about  its  discovery  by  two  lovers  in  a  boat,  which  was  wafted  to  its 

shores  by  chance,  about  A.  D.  1345. 
W.  D. — Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  the  young  and  successful  prima  donna,  is  a 

Bostouian,  and  was  for  years  attached  (in  juvenile  parts)  to  the  Boston 

Museum  theatrical  company.  She  is  an  excellent  actress  as  well  as  vocalist. 
G.  O.  W. — We  have  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Vaudenhoff  already  in  hand, 

aud  shall  bring  it  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks.    His  engagement  at  the  Boston 

Museum  was  eminently  successful. 

A.  C.  B. — The  guillotine  was  named  after  its  inventor.  Dr.  Guillotin,  in  1785. 
He  introduced  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  cruel  gibbet,  and  his  name 
was  applied  to  it  at  first  from  mere  waggishness. 

M.  W.-  Harvard  College  was  the  first  endowed  in  this  country,  in  1638.  The 
second  was  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  1698.  The  third,  Yale,  at  New 
Haven.    Harvard  is  still  the  first  and  best  endowed  in  America. 

B.  B. — August  is  named  after  Augustus  Caesar,  because  in  this  month  he  was 
born,  was  created  consul,  or  chief  magistrate,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  eto. 


THE   SPANISH  MOOR: 

— OR,  

THE   CONVENT  OF  ALCALA. 

A  STORV  OF  THE  THRONE,  THE  ALTAR,  AND  THE  FOREST. 

BY  EUGENE  SCRIBE. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  highly  dramatic  and  absorbing  story,  with 
which  we  shall  commence  the  new  year  in  Ballou's  Pictorial. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  any  novelette  wo  have  ever  published, 
and  must  prove  vastly  popular,  from  the  wonderful  intricacy  of  its 
plot,  the  vivid  character  of  its  tableaux,  the  startling  spirit  of  the 
story,  and  altogether,  the  excellence  and  finish  of  its  narration. 
An  experienced  critic,  to  whom  we  submitted  its  pages  in  manu- 
script, remarked  : — "  You  have  never  printed  so  interesting  a  nov- 
elette as  this  in  your  paper — indeed,  I  have  never  read  one  more  so." 


To  Everybody. — Read  our  prize  offer  on  another  page  of  this 
paper,  and  act  accordingly. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  foundling  hospitals  in  France  are  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number.    The  infants  are  well  cared  for. 

....  We  hope  no  more  exploring  expeditions  to  the  North 
Pole  will  be  undertaken — they  are  quite  too  perilous. 

....  Excellent  sugar  and  molasses  have  been  made  at  the  West 
from  the  sugar  millet,  a  plant  easily  raised. 

....  "  How  shall  I  fill  the  theatre  1"  asked  Sheridan,  when  he 
was  manager.    "  Invite  all  your  creditors,"  was  the  answer. 

....  There  is  not  a  single  money  broker  in  Wheeling,  Virginia. 
Of  course  the  people  of  Wheeling  shave  themselves. 

....  A  henpecked  husband  declared  very  recently,  that  the 
longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  was  smitten. 

....  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  is  so  modest,  that  she  took 
passage  from  Constantinople  for  England  as  Miss  Smith. 

....  It  is  only  the  individuals  with  "piercing  eyes,"  who  have 
the  ability  to  "  look  daggers  "  at  their  foes. 

....  No  less  than  seventy  one  million  newspapers  pass  through 
the  London  post-office  annually. 

....  Cheat  the  physician  by  leading  a  temperate  life,  and  the 
lawyer  by  keeping  out  of  debt. 

. . .  No  discrimination  is  made  by  our  government  between 
the  volunteer  and  regular  service  in  regard  to  bounty. 

....  A  pigmy  placed  on  a  pedestal  is  only  a  pigmy  still — a 
warning  to  little  men  who  are  ambitious. 

....  The  Masonic  Board  »f  Relief,  New  York,  is  a  new  asso- 
ciation of  Masons  to  relieve  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members. 

....  Dr.  Digg  asserts  as  a  positive  fact,  that  mariners  can 
always  tell  Long  Island  by  the  Sound. 

....  We  do  not  think,  after  recent  demonstrations,  that  tho 
alliance  of  France  and  England  will  last  forever. 

....  Professor  Morse  has  been  created  a  knight  of  the  ancient 
order  of  Danneburg  by  the  king  of  Denmark. 

On  the  Calais  and  Baring  Railroad,  the  engineer  ran  down 
a  fine  buck,  and  killed  him  with  his  jacknife. 

....  More  than  ten  thousand  young  men  under  18  years  of  age 
are  annually  committed  for  theft  in  Great  Britain. 

A  war  of  extermination  is  threatened  by  the  Chippewas, 
in  Minnesota  Territory,  against  the  Sioux. 

....  The  cr.ed  of  fashion,  that  idleness  is  a  privilege,  and  work 
a  disgrace,  is  among  the  deadliest  errors. 

. .  The  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  been  publicly  threat- 
ened in  placards  posted  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

....  A  second  line  of  first  class  propellors  between  New  York 
and  Glasgow  is  to  be  inaugurated,  it  is  said. 


THE  USE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

Pictorial  representations  of  persons,  plans  and  things,  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  mere  ornaments,  or  as  affording  simply  amuse- 
ment or  gratification  to  the  eye ;  they  arc  rightly  considered  as  a 
means  of  education.  No  school  book  which  admits  of  illustra- 
tions, is  now  thought  complete  without  them — and  works  on 
geography,  history,  biography  and  science  would  not  command  a 
sale,  were  they  not  embellished  by  engravings.  No  one  would 
think  of  purchasing  a  cyclopedia  that  was  not  amply  illustrated, 
and  yet  five-and -twenty  years  ago,  a  voluminous  cyclopedia  would 
be  issued  without  a  single  explanatory  engraving.  The  popularly 
diffused  portraits  of  Washington  serve  a  better  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  a  mere  idle  curiosity ;  the  contemplation  of  those 
mild  and  benignant,  yet  dignified  and  firm  features,  keep  up  a 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  So, 
without  we  had  studied  the  mingled  energy  and  sweetness  of  Na- 
poleon's head,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  power  and 
the  fascination  which  his  presence  exerted  over  the  firmest  men. 

Vivid  representations  of  striking  scenes  of  history  serve  to  fix 
events  indelibly  upon  the  memory ;  here  the  pencil  aids  the  pen 
and  perfects  the  images  of  the  past.  In  the  sciences,  in  botany, 
ornithology,  and  the  other  branches  of  natural  history,  the  aid  of 
the  artist  is  indispensable,  as  it  is  in  the  study  of  mechanics. 
Pictures  are  the  labor-saving  machines  of  mental  culture — tho 
stenography  of  literature.  The  devotional  feelings  of  many  a 
child,  like  those  of  Doddridge,  have  been  quickened  by  even  rude 
illustrations  of  sctiptural  events — such  as  the  old  tiles  represent- 
ing Scripture  history  that  used  to  form  the  ornaments  of  old-fash- 
ioned fire  places.  We  remember  very  well  a  set  of  these,  illustrat- 
ing the  affecting  history  of  Joseph,  that  used  to  grace  an  old  fire- 
side in  this  city,  and  we  recall  with  pleasure  the  boyish  delight 
with  which  we  used  to  trace  his  pictorial  career.  This  series  was 
the  production  of  an  artist  of  Delft,  and  the  patriarch,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  an  indubitable  Dutchman,  like  many  of  the  per- 
sonages in  Rubens's  Scripture-pieces.  Now-a-days  even  our  chil- 
dren have  more  tasteful  guides.  The  Tract-Society's  publications 
are  elegantly  embellished.  This  general  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  engravings  has  led  to  the  development  of  high  artistic 
talent  among  us.  Wo  no  longer  depend  upon  European  designers 
and  wood  engravers,  but  fully  rival  them,  notwithstanding  tho 
youthfulness  of  the  art  among  us.  Our  progress  in  these  branches 
has  been  remarkably  rapid,  and  has  excited  the  surprise  of  our 
European  friends,  utterly  confounding  those  theorists  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  democratic  institutions  are 
utterly  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  fine-art  talent. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

On  our  last  page  we  have  placed  a  fine  engraving,  representing 
various  characters  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of  the  imperial  city, 
drawn  from  life  for  us  by  that  clever  artist,  Mr.  Barry.  The  en 
graving  is  by  Pierce.  In  the  centre,  and  over  the  title,  we  have 
the  bouquet  vender,  a  well  known  personage,  not  quite  so  attractive 
as  the  flower  girl  of  Paris  and  Florence.  To  the  left  is  the  little 
boot-black,  a  representation  of  an  out  door  trade  of  recent  adop- 
tion. The  number  of  these  peripatetic  polishers  in  New  York  is 
so  great  as  to  awaken  sad  thoughts  of  the  want  of  work  among 
tho  humbler  classes  of  the  great  city.  On  the  other  side  is  tho 
"ginger-nut  vender,"  another  local  feature.  The  "Broadway 
swell "  may  be  met  with  at  any  hour  of  the  day  after  eleven  A.  M. 
Ho  is  the  "glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form"  in  his  own 
estimation — a  perfect  exquisite,  an  all  conquering  Adonis.  Pity 
he  eannot  hear  the  remarks  on  him  that  the  ladies  whisper  to  each 
other.  On  the  other  side  of  the  page  we  have  the  well-known 
"Bowery  boy,"  in  his  fighting  or  fire  costume,  equally  ready  to 
"  run  wid  der  masheen,"  or  to  plunge  into  the  perilous  mazes  of  a 
"  muss."  On  the  lower  line,  we  have  the  itinerant  glazier,  and 
the  itinerant  vender  of  letter  paper,  both  faithful  and  characteristic 
types,  and  the  blind  beggar  with  his  dog — a  touching  sketch,  ap- 
pealing strongly  to  the  feelings.  New  York  presents  as  many 
subjects  for  the  sketcher,  almost,  as  Paris  or  London,  and  certainly 
as  many  choice  originals. 


Park  Benjamin,  Esq. — We  are  pleased  to  see  that  this  gentle- 
man has  commenced  the  lecturing  campaign  with  his  accustomed 
vigor  and  success.  He  always  interests  and  amuses  his  audience 
by  his  subject  matter,  while  he  charms  them  by  his  fine  elocution. 
We  perceive  that  he  still  continues  his  literary  agency,  securing 
publishers  for  authors,  and  making  purchases  of  books  for  individ- 
uals and  societies.    His  address  is  49,  7th  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Hard  to  Please. — One  of  the  guests  of  tho  Montreal  jubilee, 
who  had  beon  ridden  hundreds  of  miles,  feted  like  a  prince,  and 
treated  like  a  nabob,  all  for  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  his  com- 
pany, grumbled  because  ho  had  to  pay  tho  sum  of  two  shillings 
for  cab  hire. 

Deatfi  of  Professor  Hentz. — Professor  Hcntz,  a  French 
gentleman  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  long  a  successful  teach- 
er, died  lately  in  Florida — not  a  year  from  the  death  of  his  accom- 
plished wife,  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  the  distinguished  authoress. 

Cincinnati. — Ballou's  Pictorial,  which  has  heretofore  been 
sold  in  Cincinnati  at  ten  cents  per  copy,  will  henceforth  be  furnished 
at  retail  for  SIX  CENTS.    R.  A  Duncan,  agent,  162  Vine  St. 

 ,   m~m  I   

Pun  by  a  Shopkeeper. — If  Mr.  Delano  of  the  London  Times 
continues  to  hark  at  this  country,  we  shall  think  of  muzzlin'  De- 
lane  (muslin  de  lninej. 

 4  —  .  ^  »   

Generous. — A  certain  Irishman  blasted  rocks,  and  received 
board  and  half  the  noise  for  pay. 


BIG  SHIPS. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  has  been  enormously  increased  in  two 
centuries.  The  vessels  built  that  length  of  time  ago  would 
seem  mere  cockboats  alongside  of  tho  inanimate  monsters  that  now 
float  the  deep,  and  of  which  the  poet  may  well  sing : 

u  Like  leviathans  afloat 
Lie  their  bulwarks  on  tho  tide." 

It  is  in  the  tonnage  of  merchantmen  particularly  that  the  increase 
is  apparent.  Many  of  our  business  men  remember  when  a  vessel 
of  six  hundred  tons  was  looked  upon  as  a  large  ship,  and  now  it 
is  not  unusual  to  launch  a  vessel  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  tons.  In  the  beginning  of  tho  17th  century,  a  line  of- 
battle  ship  of  1400  tons  was  looked  upon  as  a  marvel.  "This 
year,  1510,"  says  an  English  chronicler,  "the  king  built  a  most 
goodly  ship  for  war,  the  keel  whereof  was  114  feet,  and  the  cross 
beam  44  feet  in  length ;  she  will  carry  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance, 
and  is  of  the  burthen  of  1400  tons.  This  royal  ship  is  double- 
built,  and  is  most  sumptuously  adorned  within  and  without  with 
all  manner  of  carving,  painting  and  rich  gilding,  being  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  and  goodliest  ship  ever  built  in  England  ;  and 
this  glorious  ship  the  king  gave  unto  his  eldest  son  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales."  It  seems  as  if  we  moderns  had  reached  the  acme  of 
ship-building,  and  made  the  most  of  navigation,  remembering 
what  old  Purchas  said  of  the  ocean  :  "  The  sea  covercth  one-halt 
of  this  patrimonie  of  man — thus  should  man  at  once  loose  half  ot 
his  inheritance,  if  the  art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to 
manage  this  untamed  beast,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and 
saddle  of  his  shipping,  to  make  him  serviceable." 


REMEMBER ! 

One  more  number  of  our  paper  will  complete  the  volume  for 
the  present  year ;  and  all  whose  subscriptions  end  at  that  time, 
will  confer  a  particular  favor  upon  us,  by  renewing  at  the  earliest 
moment,  in  order  that  wo  may  print  an  edition  equal  to  the  demand. 
We  discontinue  all  subscriptions  at  the  date  to  which  payment  has 
been  made ;  therefore,  to  ensure  an  unbroken  receipt  of  the  paper, 
immediate  renewal  is  necessary. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  our  illustrated  journal  shall  be  the 
best  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  from  this  establishment.  Wo  have  en- 
gaged some  new  and  finished  artists,  who  are  added  to  our  already 
large  corps  of  designers,  and  several  new  and  popular  contributors 
to  the  literary  department.  Fresh  spirit  and  new  life  will  be  im- 
parted to  our  pages. — "Ballou's  Pictorial"  and  the  "Flag  of  our 
Union,"  sent  together  to  one  address,  for  $4  per  annum. 


Marine  Hospital. — The  new  hospital  for  sailors  at  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  is  progressing  rapidly.    It  will  be  a  fine  structure. 


MARRIAGES. 


Id  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr  Edward  D.  Wadleigh  to  Miss  Sophia  M. 
Hussey ;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Kirk,  Mr.  Ernest  Horn  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Burnside :  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Streeter,  Mr  Daniel  Douohue  to  Mrs.  Honora  Collins;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stud- 
ley,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Graves  to  Miss  Lydia  E.  Emersoo ;  Seth  G.  Hodges,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Louise  C.  Fairehild,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Dr.  George  Hay  ward  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Binney ;  by  Kev  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Isaac  \V.  Abbott  to  Miss  Clara 
M.  Lam  son. — At  East  Boston,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  E.  W.  Glover  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Ma)  o. —  At  Charlestown,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hempstead,  Mr.  Chester 
Collins,  of  Sau  Francisco,  to  Miss  Martha  J.  Noyes. —  At  Koxbury.by  Kev.  Mr. 
Kyder,  Mr.  Samuel  Payson,  Jr  to  Miss  Abbie  B.  Morse. — At  Milton,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Teele,  Mr.  Jeremiah  T.  Hunt  to  Miss  Sophia  M.  Heal,  of  Boston. — At  Wil- 
mington, by  Kev  Mr.  Tolman,Mr.  Everet  Harndeu  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Clemens, 
of  Andover. — At  Danvers.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Chaffin,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Silvester,  of 
this  city,  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Johnson. — At  Marlboro,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Alger,  Mr. 
Joshua  Francis  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Butler. — At  Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,  Mr.  Timothy  Holland  to  Miss  Susan  Ljle  — At  Salisbury,  by  Itjv.  Mr. 
Byram,  Mr.  George  W.  Osgood,  of  Amesbury,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Woodman.— 
At  Lowell,  by  Rov.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Obadiah  W.  Kichardson  to  Mifs  Sarah  A. 
Webster. — At  Clinton,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  James  Todd  to  Miss  Jane  Gray. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  Sally,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Lebbeus  Stetson,  72;  Widow 
Eunice  Cook,  75;  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzhenry  Homer,  48; 
Mr.  James  J.  Kutledge,  20 — At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.,  wife  of  Hei  ry 
Washburne,  Esq — At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  wifeof  Mr.  U'illiam  Calder,23. — 
At  West  Cambridge,  Mr.  Joseph  Pearson,  formerly  of  Ipswich,  56.— At  Water- 
town,  Mr.  Hiclmrd  Sarger,  88 — At  Cohas.'et.  Mrs  Deliverance,  wife  of  Capt. 
Henry  Snow,  75  — At  Swampscott,  Mr.  Foster  Parrott.  57-— At  Salem,  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  William  II  Parker.  20. — At  Marblchead,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Mitchell,  28  — At  Iioxford,  Jacob  Peabody,  Esq  .  78 —At  Worcester,  Mrs. 
Pamelia,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Carlislo,  03;  Mrs  Elizabeth  Defoso,  38;  Miss  Sa- 
rah G  Chamberlain,  31. — At  Leicester,  Mr.  Austin  Sprague,  24;  Mrs.  Ann 
Woodcock,  55. — At  Spencer,  Mr.  Lewis  Bemis,  59;  Mrs.  LucvK.  Hale,  former- 
ly of  Leicester.  34;  Widow  Thankful  F.  Woodis,  formerly  of"  Rutland,  89.— At 
Medfield,  Col.  Johmon  Mason.  89.— At  Grafton,  Miss  Sabre  Lelai.d.  67.— At 
Fitchburg,  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Thompson,  27;  Miss  Susan  Louisa  Ha\wood.2C. — 
At  Lunenburg,  Mr.  John  Goodrich,  45.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Mary  Brownell, 
51.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Hiram  Houghton,  92;  Mr.  Dai.iel  Karrell,  93.— At 
Pittsfield,  Mr.  William  H.  Thompson,  40;  Widow  Sarah  Francis,  89- 
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[Writtcu  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
PECKMKER. 

B  X    FREDERICK    J.  KETKS. 

lie's  com* !  he's  come!    December's  como ! 

In  the  track  of  the  waning  year; 
And  coldly  whistle  hit*  chilly  winds 

Through  the  forests  so  lonely  and  drear. 
The  autumn  flower  that  in  beauty  bloomed, 

Through  the  Indian  summer  day, 
In  silence  has  folded  and  scattered  its  leaves, 

And  passed  from  the  earth  away. 

He's  come!  he's  come!  December's  come! 

With  his  sceptre  of  faded  leaves — 
With  his  nutting  robe  and  his  frost-gemmed  crown, 

Which  the  storm  and  the  tempest  weaves. 
While  he  rushes  by  on  his  pinions  of  wrath, 

Nor  stops  on  the  blighted  plain; 
For  dark  are  the  clouds  that  loom  on  his  path, 

And  short  ii  his  dreary  reign. 

Ile'scoine!  he's  come!  December's  como ! 

Ba  hastens  through  forest  and  bower; 
To  scatter  forward  upon  his  track 

The  remnants  of  leaf  and  Mower. 
The  old  oak  tree  and  the  stately  elm 

Dow  low  as  he  passes  on. 
With  murmurs  like  sounds  from  shattered  harps, 

Whose  mutic  in  dead  and  gone. 

He's  come!  he's  come!  December's  come! 

On  his  war-horso  of  wrath  and  strife; 
And  many  a  flower  at  his  toueh  shall  fado 

1'rom  the  beautiful  garden  of  life; 
And  many  a  lamb  shall  be  missed  from  the  fold 

Of  affection  and  friendship  true; 
Nor  e'er  bo  found  by  the  meadows  green, 

Wheru  the  river  of  death  runs  through. 

lie's  come!  he's  come!  December's  como! 

O'er  the  chilling  earth  he  steals 
Like  a  spirit  borne  from  the  icy  north, 

With  the  winter  at  his  heels. 
While  far  from  his  youth  in  the  desert  of  time, 

Man  findeth  the  fountain  of  tears; 
And  mourns  from  the  lonely  depths  of  his  heart, 

O'er  tho  gloomy  December  of  years. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SISTERS  OF  A  KING. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  NINTH  CENIUBY. 

BV  PHILIP  HAKIMS,  Jit. 

In  the  Rue  dt  la  Ilarpe,  in  one  of  the  oldest  "  quarticrs  "  of 
Paris,  and  not  f.ir  from  the  renowned  University  of  tlic  Sorbonne, 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  I'alace  of  Julian — one  of  the  many  monu- 
ments of  Roman  skill  and  splendor  which  travellers  in  Europe 
may  still  admire.  A  hoary,  wicked,  old  ruin  falling  away  in  frag- 
ments, as  it  stands  there  grimly  shivering  through  the  long  winter 
nights,  doorlcss  and  roofless,  and  deserted. 

Like  all  human  greatness,  it  had  its  day,  and  a  long  and  tedious 
one  it  was.  One  shudders  to  think  of  the  crimes  douu  within  those 
walls.  Julian  tiic  Apostate  did  perhaps  the  only  great  and  vir- 
tuous deed  that  palace  ever  knew,  when  he  resolved  to  rescue  the 
empire  from  the  tyranny  of  his  own  kinsman,  and  answered  the 
call  of  his  legions,  who  loudly  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Here 
were  done  the  dark  crimes,  the  fathomless  turpitudes  of  tho  two 
first  races  of  Gallic  kings, — deeds  to  be  told  in  whispers,  and  in 
Christian  charity,  to  he  soon  forgotten.  See  !  it  was  once  a  noble 
structure  ;  it  is  now  an  empty  ruin.  Even  the  towers  that  defend- 
ed it  have  passed  away.  I  think  they  were  conscious  that  now 
they  had  grown  useless ;  60  they  shook,  and  tottered,  and  stood  a 
little  longer,  nodding  at  each  other  across  that  vast  deserted  gar- 
den, till,  one  by  ono,  they  too  fell,  and  men  have  almost  forgotten 
them. 

I  wander  about  in  the  Thermae,  tho  spacious  baths  of  tho  impe- 
rial household ;  I  can  even  see  the  niches  where  the  old  marble 
bathing-tubs  stood.  As  I  stand  surrounded  by  this  desolation, 
fancy  (willing  artiticer !)  is  busy  about  the  men  and  women  of 
loug  ago,  who  used  to  revel  and  quaff  their  Falernian  in  mirth 
nnd  jollity  at  night,  and  bathed  here  the  next  morning — for  the 
sick  hoadache,  perhaps.  Tastes  dill'er  ;  wc  of  a  better  age  laugh 
ut  the  ancients,  and,  for  our  part,  much  prefer  soda  water  or  small 
beer  to  the  strigil.  Our  posterity  will  use  us  no  better,  I  dare  say; 
our  likes  and  dislikes  will  not  bo  theirs ;  our  sublime  will,  perhaps, 
be  their  ridiculous. 

Wc  are  thinking  of  times  long,  long  gone  by.  Ah  !  since  those 
days,  history  has  turned  many  a  fresh  leaf  in  the  record,  and  cov- 
ered it  oftenest  with  blood,  and  tears,  and  shame :  how  seldom 
with  the  golden  annals  of  public  and  private  virtue ! 

When  I  visited  the  Palais  da  Tlurmes,  in  18 — ,  it  was  with  my 
learned  friend  L  e,  a  man  devoted  to  literature,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic antiquarian.  We  went  over  tho  ruins  and  the  neighboring 
Hotel  de  C'luny,  that  quaint  old  mouse  hole  that  all  antiquity  has 
contributed  to  till  with  curious  old  rubbish  ;  and  when  wc  emerged 
again  into  the  street,  L  c  said  : 

"  You  have  now  seen  a  ruin  which  a  Boman  emperor's  heart 
would  bleed  to  look  upon.  Who  knows,"  he  added,  musingly, 
"  but  that  may  be  their  punishment  in  a  world  of  retribution." 

"  Come,  L  c,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  dreamer.  We  have  yet 
an  hour  before  our  evening  walk  on  the  Boulevards ;  you,  who 
know  all  antiquity  by  heart — have  you  no  legend  of  this  old  palace, 
to  while  it  away  pleasantly  V 

"  That  I  have,"  answered  my  companion,  who  lias  a  true 
Frenchman's  love  for  telling  a  story.    "Coma  over  to  yonder 


cabaret  with  me,  and,  over  a  bottle  of  old  Burgundy,  I  will  tell 
you  a  legend  of  the  Palais  d<s  Thermes." 

When  the  buxom  bar-maid  had  brought  us  our  wine,  and  wc 
had  pledged  each  other — only  once,  my  dear  madam,  I  assure  you, 
— my  friend  began  as  follows  : 

"  Good  old  Charlemagne  was  dead  and  buried,  and  his  son  and 
heir,  Louis  le  Debonnuire,  was  daily  expected  in  the  capital,  where, 
one  fine  evening  in  February,  in  tho  year  814,  a  large  crowd  of 
burghers  was  collected  in  front  of  this  old  palace,  even  then  called 
the  Ancien  Palais.  People  went  into  the  street  in  those  times,  as 
they  now  make  a  point  to  read  their  morning  paper,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  with  the  events  of  tho  day.  Every  one  "asked  his 
neighbor  that  evening,  not  without  some  visible  anxiety,  when  tho 
king  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 

"  While  the  crowd  was  still  on  that  subject,  and  a  few  others  of 
lesser  importance — a  little  of  love-making,  a  good  deal  of  gossip, 
and  a  very  little  bargaining,  for  wo  Frenchmen  arc  adverse  to 
business  out  of  hours — " 

"  Which  being  interpreted,"  I  put  in,  *'  means  from  cock-crow 
to  curfew." 

"  Bah  !  don't  be  disagreeable.  Burgundy  ?"  and  he  pushed  tho 
decanter  over  to  my  side  of  the  table.  "  Well,  while  this  respect- 
able crowd  was  thus  variously  engaged,  two  horsemen  were  seen 
riding  towards  the  palace  at  a  furious  speed.  Though  they  were 
clothed  in  complete  armor,  their  raised  vizors  revealed  counte- 
nances both  handsome  and  manly.  In  those  eventful  days,  when 
the  honest  burgher  might,  at  any  moment,  sec  war  at  his  very 
door,  it  needed  only  the  clatter  of  hoofs  to  bring  trades-people  to 
their  shop  doors,  and  the  old  women  to  their  windows.  They 
now  stood  on  cither  side  of  the  street,  holding  torches,  and  light- 
ing the  way  for  the  strangers  as  they  rapidly  sprung  by  to  the 
palace  gate.  At  their  heels  ran  a  ragged  mob — the  scum  of 
Paris — eager  for  the  news,  and  more  still  for  their  wonted  dole  at 
the  hands  of  the  new  monarch.  Meanwhile,  the  burghers  indulged 
in  every  sort  of  curious  conjecture  as  to  this  remarkable  arrival. 

" '  Our  good  king  comes  at  last,'  said  a  corpulent  old  diaper, 
— '  the  best  king  that  ever  wore  a  crown.' 

" '  Marry !  you  forget  Charlemagne,'  answered  his  neighbor,  an 
old  man  at-arms  in  the  lute  king's  service. 

" '  Charlemagne  is  dead  and  buried ;  God  rest  his  soul !  I  say, 
long  life  to  good  King  Louis  1' 

"  As  this  dialogue  was  going  on  in  one  part  of  the  crowd,  ano- 
ther group  were  as  intently  engaged  in  their  own  speculations,  at 
the  opposite  cud  of  the  faqade. 

"  C),  see,  mama,  how  handsome  our  king  is  !'  exclaimed  a  pretty 
maid  all  in  blushes. 

"  '  Which  one  do  you  take  to  be  the  king,  my  pretty  !'  asked  an 
old  veteran,  standing  near  her. 

"  '  The  fair-haired  one,  with  the  scarlet  scarf.' 

" '  You've  missed  it  for  once,  jittite:  it  is  only  a  knight.' 

"  '  Hon  Dicu  !  when  will  he  come  V  usked  the  girl,  impatiently. 

"Now  there  stood  just  in  front  of  her  an  honest  jeweller,  who 
had  come  out  to  air  his  politics,  and  had  brought  his  better,  and, 
by  a  good  hundred-weight,  his  larger  half  with  him.  lie  heard 
the  girl's  exclamation,  and  desirous  of  showing  how  much  he 
knew  of  the  profound  secrets  of  the  state,  he  forthwith  began  talk- 
ing at  her  to  his  wife. 

"' lie  will  soon  be  here,' said  he ;  'these  knights  precede  him 
but  little.' 

"  The  woman  did  not  sec  her  lord's  stratagem. 

"  '  O,  you  want  to  seem  to  know  everything,'  she  said,  some- 
what spitefully.  '  Did  you  not  tell  DM  those  four  horsemen  who 
passed  through  our  street  yesterday  came  to  announce  that  the 
king  was  at  hand  V 

" '  My  dear,'  returned  tho  jeweller,  losing  none  of  his  compo- 
sure, but  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  not  forgotten  his  '  swashing 
blow,' — '  my  dear,  you  make  me  blush  for  your  stupidity.  Those 
four  were  Lothing  but  men-at-arms ;  these  two  arc  barons.  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  sold  them  jewelry  more  than  once,  and  of  a  sort, 
too,  that  only  suits  your  rich  and  noble  young  courtiers.' 

"  'And  pray,  sir,  who  are  they  ?'  timidly  asked  the  little  maid. 

"It  was  what  Monsieur  l'Orfevre  wanted ;  he  turned  to  her  with 
his  blandest  smile,  and  said,  complacently : 

" '  The  one  on  the  black  charger  was  Lambert  Odier,  the  three 
others — ' 

"'I  didn't  mean  the  men-at-arms,  stupid!  I  meant  tho  two 
barons  who  buy  so  much  jewelry  of  you.' 

" '  O — ah — I — I  don't  know  exactly.  You  see,  one  has  so  many 
customers,  one  doesn't — one  can't — ' 

"  The  girl  turned  away  with  an  air  of  vexation,  and  left  our 
poor  jeweller  wishing  his  wife  ten  times  us  large  as  she  was,  so 
he  might  hide  in  a  fold  of  her  gown. 

"  The  knights  had  already  alighted  in  the  court  of  the  palace. 
Thence  they  ascended  wearily  into  the  body  of  the  building,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  grand  seneschal  of  the  palace — an  ollicer 
then  not  yet  called  by  a  wrong  name.  lie  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  closed  behind  thcin,  and  himself  led  the  way  into  the  interior 
chambers,  signing  to  the  young  men  to  follo.v  him.  His  manner 
was  so  extraordinary  and  almost  ominous  that  the  knights  looked 
at  each  other  in  amazement  at  such  a  strange  reception.  Re- 
assured, however,  by  the  recollection  of  the  unusual  favors  tho 
king  had  shown  them,  and  by  tho  royal  letter  of  which  they  were 
the  bearers  to  the  seneschal,  they  followed  him  in  silence.  A  long 
dark  vaulted  passage,  with  a  very  sensible  descent,  brought  them 
to  a  low  arched  hall,  dimly  lighted  by  the  torches  of  the  attendants. 
Here  the  seneschal  seated  himself,  and  proceeded  to  ask  the  young 
men  their  names. 

" '  Paul  dc  Ligi,'  spoke  the  younger.  And  the  other,  in  a  man- 
ner and  tono  which  showed  ho  was  not  ashamed  of  his  kindred, 
'  Bobert  Count  de  Guerci,  my  lord.' 


"  '  The  king,'  said  de  Ligi,  '  tarries  not  long ;  he  bade  us  an- 
nounce his  coming,  and  we  have  not  rested  a  moment  since  wo 
first  put  foot  to  stirrup.  So,  my  lord  seneschal,  you  see  before 
you  two  men  as  weary  as  a  long  ride  could  make  them,  and  as 
hungry  as  wolves.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  give  orders  for  our 
entertainment,  and  let  us  have  convenient  apartments  wherein  to 
rest  awhile.  I  promise  you  the  king  our  muster  will  not  grudge 
you  his  thanks.' 

"  The  seneschal  smiled  grimly,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
king's  letter,  which  he  had  been  perusing. 

"  '  Dc  Ligi  is  right,'  added  Guerci,  beginning  to  have  doubts  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  man's  conduct;  "  and,  if  we  aro  to  judge 
from  the  unusual  favors  our  king  has  designed  to  show  us — ' 

" '  You  arc  my  prisoners,  my  lords !'  broko  in  tho  seneschal,  ris- 
ing abruptly. 

" '  Prisoners  !'  exclaimed  the  young  men,  at  one  breath.  '  Why, 
and  for  what  V 

"  '  Question  your  own  consciences.' 
" '  But  the  king's  letter — ' 

*"  Is  an  order  to  guard  you  closely  in  separate  dungeons.' 

" '  Divide  us  ? — never !'  exclaimed  the  two  friends.  '  Dost  thou 
hear  him,  Guerci  ?  They  wish  to  divide  us  I  We,  who  have  lived 
thus  long  together !    But  wc  will  rather  die  together !' 

"  The  seneschal  would  be  obeyed,  however ;  so  the  guards  tore 
the  young  men  apart,  and  led  them  each  to  a  separate  cell  in  tho 
subterranean  prisons  of  the  palace. 

"Left  alone  in  that  prison, over  whose  vaulted  roof  the  gardens 
of  the  royal  residence  extended,  the  thoughts  of  Paul  de  Ligi 
were  anything  but  pleasant.  He  had  left  Paris  ouly  a  year  before, 
full  of  hope  and  in  high  favor  with  the  monarch  ;  a  daughter  of 
Charlemagne  had  even  smiled  on  his  love.  Now  he  returned  to 
be  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  expected  a  far  pleasanter 
durance.  Did  Botrude  kuow  he  was  languishing  in  a  prison  1 
Perhaps  at  this  very  moment  the  princess  might  be  walking  over 
his  living  tomb,  and  thinking  of  him,  little  dreaming  he  was  buried 
alive  beneath.  Nor  was  this  all  his  trouble.  To  be  separated,  at 
6uch  a  moment,  from  his  sworn  biothcr  in-arms,  made  still  dearer 
to  him  because  he  loved  Botrude's  sister — this  it  was  that  added 
the  keenest  poignancy  to  his  grief.  '  O  that  he  at  least  were  here,' 
exclaimed  De  Ligi,  '  that  we  might  speak  of  them,  and  with  our 
last  breath  mingle  together  their  names  and  our  sorrows  1' 

"  He  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  remained  long  absorbed 
in  bitter  thought,  from  which  a  sudden  souud  of  footsteps  aroused 
him.  The  door  opened,  und  Bobert,  leading  a  veiled  lady  by  tho 
hand,  stood  before  him. 

" '  What  means  this  f  exclaimed  Ligi,  in  surprise. 

"  Gilla — for  it  was  she — raised  her  veil,  und  stood  before  him 
pule  and  trembling. 

"  '  Not  a  moment  must  bo  lost — ' 

" '  But  Botrudo  V 

"  '  My  sister  is  near  by ;  we  knew  your  condition,  and  are  here 
to  save  you.' 

"'  Come,  Paul,'  put  in  Guerci,  'help  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to 
remove  this  slab.  Behind  it  is  a  secret  door,  and  Botrude  shull 
pay  you  for  the  trouble.' 

" '  But  for  love's  sukc,  lords,  depart  quickly.  Should  the  king 
know  of  this,  wc  are  all  lost.' 

"'Alas!'  cried  the  count,  bitterly,  ' the  ashes  of  Charlemagne 
arc  yet  warm  in  their  urn,  and  Louis  rules  us  already  with  a  rod 
of  iron.    Accursed  is  he  who  ouly  knows  how  to  punish !' 

"  '  Traitors !'  cried  a  terrible  voice,  as  the  door  swung  open,  and 
from  the  secret  passage,  the  king  strode  forth,  leading  the  trembling 
Botrude  by  the  hand. 

Paul  and  Bobert  stood  aghast;  the  princesses  hud  fallen  on  their 
knees,  and  raised  their  suppliant  hands  towards  their  brother.  He 
stood  over  them,  in  an  attitude  of  cold  scorn.  The  king  spoke  ut 
last: 

"  '  Ilu !  Count  de  Guerci,  you  doubt  our  clemency  ?'  and  ho 
laughed  that  bitter  laugh  of  his.  'And  you,  sister  Botrude,  pay 
mc  a  poor  compliment  by  Hying  in  such  horror  at  my  approach. 
But  come,  we  will  be  merciful.  Your  loves  have  not  escaped  mc. 
Couut  de  Guerci,  you  love  Gilla;  Dc  Ligi,  you,  too,  have  the 
plighted  faith  of  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne.  The  altar  awaits 
you.  And  now,'  continued  the  king,  regardless  of  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude, — '  now,  my  bravo  knights,  you  shall  dou  the 
rich  urmor  which  your  king  is  pleased  to  oiler  you  as  a  proof  of 
his  regard.  You,  my  sisters,  may  go  for  the  nuptial  wreatlus  my 
foresight  has  provided.' 

"  He  motioned  to  the  esquires  who  had  brought  in  the  armor  to 
harness  the  knights. 

"  You  may  suppose  Gilla  and  Botrudo  were  not  long  in  return- 
ing. They  found  the  two  friends  clothed  in  magnificent  armor, 
and  seated  in  two  large  arm-chairs.  At  their  approach,  they  stirred 
not ;  at  their  call,  they  made  no  answer ;  at  their  touch,  they  no 
longer  thrilled  with  pleasure.    Paul  and  Bobert  were  dead  ! 

"In  the  year  15G0,  in  excavating  some  of  the  ruins  in  the  old 
garden,  there  was  found  a  helmet  of  such  peculiar  construction 
that,  on  touching  a  spring  on  the  outside,  the  vizor  would  shut 
hermetically,  while  the  throat-piece  closed  upon  the  victim  who 
wore  it,  producing  immediate  strangulation.  Within  this  helmet 
was  found  the  tkull  of  a  young  man.  A  legend  of  a  Venetian 
monk  reveals  this  mystery;  but,  whilst  it  tells  this  horrid  tale,  it 
goes  on  with  the  utmost  serenity  to  give  the  son  of  Charlcmugne 
the  usual  name  of  Louis  the  Good-uatured  1" 

"  Lucus  a  non  luctndu,"  said  I. 

"Exactly.    And  now,  how  do  you  like  it?"  asked  L  e, 

draining  his  glass. 

"  Capital  Burgundy,  by  Jovo !"  said  I,  looking  over  my  gloss 
at  him. 

"  Humph !" 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  expenditures  of  the  quartermaster's  department  for  the  ar- 
my, for  the  last  fiscal  year,  amounted  to  nearly  $7,000,000.  In 

the  reign  of  Queen  Margaret,  of  Scotland,  the  parliament  passed 
nn  act,  that  any  maiden  lady,  of  high  or  low  degree,  should  have 
the  liberty  to  choose  for  a  husband  the  man  on  whom  she  set  hor 
fancy.  If  a  man  refused  to  marry  her,  he  was  heavily  fined,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  his  worldly  possessions.  James  D. 

Porter,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  stands  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  his 

stockings,  and  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  man  in  America.  A 

gentleman  residing  in  North  Weymouth  has  a  dog  in  his  posses- 
sion that  will  betake  himself  to  the  water  and  secrete  himself 
among  a  number  of  decoys  arranged  for  the  purpose,  until  a  flock 
of  wild  ducks  alight  near  him,  when  he  will  seize  upon  one  of  their 

number  with  his  mouth,  and  convey  it  ashore  to  his  master.  In 

Greece,  at  the  present  day,  so  Mr.  Baird  tells  us,  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  is  as  much  the  subject  of  condolence,  as  the  birth  of  a 
son  is  one  of  congratulation.  Eighty-six  Peruvian  llamas  ar- 
rived recently  at  Havana,  having  been  imported  for  the  Cuban 
authorities,  by  M.  Rohen,  a  French  naturalist.  A  considerable 
reward  had  been  offered  to  the  first  person  who  should  succeed  in 
introducing  these  useful  animals  into  the  island,  where  they  are 

designed  for  beasts  of  burthen.  Just  out  of  the  city  of  Mecca, 

where  Mahomet  was  born  in  the  year  751,  is  pointed  out  the  hill, 
where,  it  is  said,  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac,  in  the  year  1871 

before  Christ.  This  section  of  Minnesota,  says  the  Henderson 

Democrat,  is  alive  with  the  finest  varieties  of  game.  Deer,  tur- 
keys, geese,  prairie  chickens,  etc.,  abound  to  an  extent  satisfactory 
to  the  most  eager  sportsmen.    Almost  every  day  wagon  loads  of 

wild  fowls  enter  that  place.  The  bird  of  paradise  is  a  native 

of  North  Guinea,  near  the  equator.    They  emigrate  to  Aroo  in 

flights,  but  will  not  live  in  confinement.  The  Hartford  Cou- 

rant  is  informed  by  several  correspondents,  that  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty  faro  banks  in  full  operation  in  that  city,  and  that  there 
is  more  gambling  carried  on  there  than  in  any  city  of  its  size  in 
the  Union.  Boston  glories  justly  in  her 'schools.  Her  seventy- 
eight  school-houses  have  cost  $1,602,333,  of  which  SU'J, 733  was 

expended  last  year.  Eight  thousand  returning  emigrants  have 

embarked  at  New  York  for  Europe  in  the  last  six  months — a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  however,  to  visit  their  friends  and  in- 
duce them  to  return  with  them  to  this  country.  A  locomotive 

was  thrown  from  the  track  the  other  day,  in  Maine,  by  coming  in 

contact  with  a  moose  which  weighed  a  thousand  pounds.  The 

world  is  indebted  to  the  Russian  empire  for  one  event  of  great  im- 
portance. Religious  toleration  is  proclaimed  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  equal  civil  rights  accorded  to  the  Christians 

ond  the  Mohammedans.  Charles  Dickens  was  onco  a  strolling 

actor.  The  Circassians  only  consider  a  woman  as  of  one  half 

the  value  of  a  warrior ;  our  fair  readers  will  bo  shocked  to  hear, 
that  the  legal  fine  for  slaying  one  is  only  one  half  the  fino  for 

killing  a  man.  Throughout  Italy  horses  are  fed  on  good 

baked  barley  and  coarse  wheat  bread,  which  is  sliced  with  a  knife, 

and  given  to  them  several  times  a  day,  when  travelling.  The 

noted  post-office  robber,  Townscnd,  has  again  broke  out  of  New- 
castle jail.  Ho  cut  his  irons,  and  broke  a  passage  through  the 
floor  of  the  cell  and  is  now  at  liberty.  This  is  his  third  successful 
escape.   

GROWTH  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  past  year,  has  hcen 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year.  We  also  learn  from  the  Cres- 
cent, that  a  large  number  of  buildings  arc  in  the  course  of  erection 
in  that  city,  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Among  them  are  two  splendid  churches,  two  orphan  asy- 
lums, ono  Jewish  and  one  Catholic,  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  one 
medical  school,  a  Jewish  Synagogue,  a  cotton  press  to  cost  about 
$150,000;  a  house  for  James  Robb,  to  cost  $75,000;  several  other 
houses,  costing  from  $12,000  to  $35,000  each,  and  a  large  number 
of  stores,  costing  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  each.  The  new  custom 
houso  will  not  be  completed  in  several  years ;  it  will  cost  $3,250,000. 
We  are  happy  to  record  such  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  pros- 
perity of  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  enterprising 
of  American  cities. 

 t^~—m~*  

Skarching  the  Scriptures. — It  has  been  asserted  that  no 
one  ever  read  the  Scriptures  regularly  and  thoroughly  without 
being,  or  becoming,  not  only  religious,  but  sensible  and  consistent. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Durham,  that  ho  had  never  read  the  New  Testament  with 
attention.  People  are  very  ready  to  attack  what  they  do  not 
understand. 

 i  —  >  

Dying  Confession. — The  infamous  Cresar  Borgia,  on  his 
death-bed,  exclaimed : — "  I  have  provided,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  for  everything  except  death ;  and  now,  alas,  I  am  to  die,  al- 
though entirely  unprepared." 


Language. — Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand  pre- 
cious thoughts  have  been  safely  embedded  and  preserved.  So 
says  Trench — and  you  can't  "  open  that  trench  "  without  digging 
up  something  valuable. 


Little  Sins. — A  little  hole  in  a  ship  sinks  it;  so  a  little  sin 
sometimes  produces  a  man's  utter  ruin.  We  should  guard  against 
"  gmall  vices,"  as  well  as  great  errors. 


True  Philosophy. — Joseph  Bonaparte  wroto  to  his  brother, 
the  emperor,  "All  is  vanity  except  a  good  conscience  and  self- 
respect." 


iUaDStbe  (Satljertnga. 

A  woman  in  Salem,  Mass.,  recently  died  in  four  hours  from  the 
effects  of  a  spider  bite. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pennington  died  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  fit  of 
sneezing,  in  Baltimore. 

The  London  Daily  News  thinks  it  probable  that  Queen  Victoria 
will  soon  visit  Canada. 

The  pacha  of  Egypt  has  made  a  contract  with  a  French  house 
to  light  Alexandria  with  gas. 

Mdlle.  Tagliohi,  younger  sister  of  the  great  dancer,  has  ap- 
peared successfully  at  Berlin  as  an  actress. 

The  Prussian  government,  by  a  new  decree,  pronounces  death 
against  any  one  selling  poison,  by  which  life  is  lost. 

Gov.  Clark  has  pardoned  Sylvanus  Butler,  of  Utica,  who  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  State  prison  for  passing  counterfeit 
money. 

A  man  named  S.  n.  Patterson  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  Charles- 
ton by  Robert  Lynes.  The  shooting  was  caused  by  an  ordinary 
quarrel. 

Miss  Louisa  Reeder,  the  actress  and  authoress,  is  no  longer  Miss 
Recder,  having  married  a  wealthy  gentleman  in  Baltimore.  She 
is  now  Mrs.  Doctor  Wright. 

Joseph  Ockes  recently  shot  and  killed  his  step-brother,  William 
Sylvester,  in  Baltimore,  for  insulting  bis  sisters  and  a  young  lady 
who  was  paying  them  a  visit. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  newspapers  are  printed  for 
amusement,  and  that  printers  deem  it  a  compliment  when  a  friend 
begs  half  a  dozen  to  give  away. 

A  farmer  returning  home  in  his  wagon,  after  delivering  a  load 
of  corn,  is  a  more  certain  sign  of  national  prosperity,  than  a  noble- 
man riding  in  his  chariot  to  the  opera. 

The  first  bank  was  established  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  A.  D., 
808.  The  word  bank  is  derived  from  banco — a  bench,  which  was 
erected  in  the  market-place  for  the  exchange  of  money. 

A  man  of  sound  mind  and  temperate  habits  recently  hung  him- 
self in  the  woods  near  Poughkecpsie,  New  York,  because  of  some 
hard  words  with  his  family  r.bout  sleeping  accommodations. 

A  little  son  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Martin,  of  Greene  county,  111.,  was  so 
badly  gored  by  a  vicious  beast,  lately,  that  be  died  from  his  inju- 
ries. The  horn  of  the  animal  penetrated  his  skull  just  above  the 
left  eye. 

A  Washington  letter  says  that  contracts  for  deepening  the  Mis- 
sissippi have  been  concluded  with  Messrs.  Craig  &  Righton,  of 
Kentucky.  They  contract  to  execute  the  work,  and  maintain  it 
four  years  and  a  half,  for  $320,000. 

Charlotte  Smith  and  Louis  Hines — the  former  twenty  and  the 
latter  fourteen  years  of  age — have  been  sentenced  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  to  nearly  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  for 
setting  fire  to  one  of  the  dormitories  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  in 
which  they  were  inmates. 

Jack  Cross,  alias  Jack  Morrison,  who  has  for  several  years  past 
resided  at  Madison,  Orange  county,  Texas,  and  whose  hands  are 
stained  with  the  murder  of  some  half  dozen  human  beings,  includ- 
ing one  William  Sutherland,  of  that  parish,  three  years  ago,  was 
lately  arrested  in  an  interior  town  of  Louisiana. 

One  of  the  first  young  men  in  Paris  has  been  obliged  to  fly  the 
country  in  consequence  of  heavy  losses — a  million  of  francs,  it  is 
said — by  gambling  atone  of  the  fashionable  clubs — debts  his  family 
refuse  to  pay.  He  is  said  to  be  en  route  for  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
Surely,  some  New  York  lady  will  take  pity  on  him. 

M.  Cabct,  founder  of  the  Icarian  community  at  Nauvoo,  died  at 
St.  Louis,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  M.  Cabct's  name  has  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  within  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  in  connection  with  his  new  socialistic  enterprise,  and  he  has 
been  subjected  to  much  criticism  and  animadversion. 

A  powder  horn  was  discovered  lately  on  one  of  the  "  Hunting 
Islands,"  near  the  mouth  of  the  Morgan  River,  in  South  Carolina, 
marked  "  Randolph."  It  is  the  only  trace  ever  discovered  of  the 
revenue  cutter  Hamilton,  Captain  Randolph,  which  was  lost,  with 
all  hands,  off  Charleston  Bar,  in  1S53,  and  never  heard  of. 

A  most  singular  suicide  is  mentioned  by  the  Eastport  (Me.)  pa- 
pers, as  having  occurred  in  that  city.  A  Mr.  Norton,  butcher, 
had  been  missing  for  somo  hours,  and  after  a  diligent  search  was 
made,  he  was  found  in  a  hogshead  of  water,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him.    In  this  position  he  had  terminated  his  existence. 

A  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  paper  calculates  the  loss  to  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  mechanics  and  mariners  of  that  city,  since  last  June, 
by  the  suspension  of  river  navigation,  is  not  less  than  $1,500,000, 
and  pertinently  inquires,  "  What  might  have  been  done  with  that 
much  money,  if  applied  to  tho  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  %" 

The  Parisians  have  been  amused  of  late  by  a  man  who  walks 
on  the  water.  He  is  supported  by  small  air-tight  boxes  strapped 
to  his  feet,  and  has  a  pole  in  his  hands,  with  a  bladder  at  each 
end,  with  which  he  touches  the  water,  and  restores  his  equilibrium 
when  about  to  tip  over.  He  walks  with  the  greatest  apparent  ease 
up  and  down  the  Seine. 

In  Camden,  N.  J.,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frost  have  been  arrested  on 
the  horrible  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  one  of  their  own  off- 
spring. They  had  been  interrogated,  it  is  said,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  reference  to  tho  disappearance  of  their  child,  and  failing 
to  give  any  satisfactory  answer,  search  was  instituted,  and  an  in- 
fant answering  the  one  in  question  was  found  doad'in  a  basket  on 
the  Cooper's  Creek  Road. 

A  German  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  named  Frederick,  committed 
suicide  by  drowning,  ou  account  of  disappointment  in  love.  He 
made  money  enough  in  this  country  to  send  for  his  girl  from  Ger- 
many; and  al'ur  tier  arrival  here  postponed  his  marriage  till  ho 
had  money  enough  for  a  nice  wedding.  Meantime,  his  lady-love 
became  acquainted  with  another  German,  and  got  married,  where- 
upon Frederick  drowned  himself. 

Some  "  man  of  the  world  "  gives  the  following  rule  for  the  ob- 
servance of  young  married  ladies: — "Loll  in  bed  until  eleven, 
A.M.,  and  have  your  toast  and  coffee  a  la  Grecque.  Rise  at  one, 
and  adorn  yourself  to  attend  the  most  fashionable  church.  Be 
sure  everything  you  wear  is  of  the  very  latest  style,  otherwise 
there  is  no  necessity  for  your  going.  A  person  who  does  not  cre- 
ate surprise  and  numberless  remarks  in  passing  up  tho  aisle,  is  not 
worthy  of  notice  from  any  one." 

A  scuffle  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  lately,  resulted  fatally.  Joshua 
Rawnsley,  tho  deceased,  and  George  Rotherbam,  wcro  romping 
good-naturedly,  but  roughly.  Rawnsley  ran  into  a  tavern,  where 
Rotherham  followed  him.  In  going  out,  Rotherbam  ga\e  him  a 
push  backwards ;  he  fell  and  struck  his  head  on  tho  curb-stone, 
causing  concussion  of  the  brain  and  death.  Rotherbam,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  Rawnsley's  death,  immediately  left  the  city.  If 
captured,  he  will  probably  be  exonerated  from  all  criminality  in 
the  case,  it  being  accidental. 


JForrigii  5tcms. 


Carlylc  is  about  to  write  a  life  of  Washington.  He  could  not 
select  a  nobler  subject. 

Jules  Gerard,  the  lion-killer,  has  been  robbed  of  70,000  francs 
confided  to  him  by  a  friend  to  buy  bind  in  Algeria. 

Suicide  has  been  extremely  prevalent  the  present  season,  in 
France.    Six  persons  killed  themselves  in  one  day  in  Paris. 

The  accounts  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  Egypt  were  exagge- 
rated. At  Cairo,  however,  much  alarm  was  felt.  Among  other 
incidents,  Mdlle.  Rachel  rushed  from  the  house  in  her  night  dress. 

The  "  Schiller  Society,"  in  Germany,  has  purchased  the  houso 
in  which  the  poet  lived,  in  Gohlis,  for  a"  sum  of  $2000  ;  the  build- 
ing is  an  old  tumble-down  tenement,  and  has  long  been  offered 
for  sale. 

It  is  said  that  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  has  recently  shown  a 
great  interest  in  geological  matters,  and  under  his  auspices,  in  the 
various  quarries  of  bis  kingdom,  many  curious  and  beautiful  petri- 
factions have  been  brought  to  light. 

New  apples  of  extraordinary  excellence  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Crimea — one  of  which  keeps  until  July,  and  an  autumn  apple, 
thought  to  be  the  best  ever  tasted  in  any  country.  They  will 
doubtless  find  their  way  to  America  and  England. 

Somo  soldiers,  who  were  firing  a  Minie  rifle  at  a  target  at  Mag- 
deburg, at  a  distance  of  1000  paces,  hit  and  mortally  wounded  a 
laborer  at  work  700  paces  beyond.  A  sheep  was  accidentally 
killed  in  England  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  from  a  distance  of  2500 
yards. 

The  Journal  de  Constantinople  announces  that  in  a  battle  fought 
on  the  river  Kuban,  the  Russians  left  10  guns  and  800  prisoners 
in  the  bands  of  the  Circassians.  It  is  also  announced  that  tho 
Russians  have  been  driven  back  from  the  river  Kuban,  with  tho 
loss  of  many  men  and  guns. 


Sanaa  of  <£>olb. 


....  No  good  writer  was  ever  long  neglected ;  no  great  man 
overlooked  by  men  equally  great.  Impatience  is  a  proof  of  inferior 
strength,  and  a  destroyer  of  what  little  there  may  be. — Landor. 

....  It  is  sometimes  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  feign  ignorance 
of  that  which  he  knows,  to  gain  the  reputation  of  knowing  that  of 
which  ho  is  ignorant. — Talleyrand. 

....  Of  all  studies,  the  most  delightful  and  the  most  useful  is 
biography.  The  seeds  of  great  events  lie  near  the  surface  ;  histo- 
rians delve  too  deep  for  them.    No  history  was  ever  true. — Landor. 

....  The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  populace  at  gates,  on  roads, 
and  in  markets,  instructs  the  attentive  car  of  him  who  studies 
man,  more  fully  than  a  thousand  rules  ostentatiously  arranged. — 
Lavater. 

....  To  me  tho  progress  of  society  consists  in  nothing  more 
than  in  bringing  out  the  individual,  in  giving  him  a  consciousness 
of  his  own  being,  and  in  quickening  him  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
his  own  mind. —  Channing. 

....  Aim  at  perfection  in  everything,  though  in  most  things  it 
is  unattainable.  However,  they  who  aim  at  it,  and  persevere,  will 
come  much  nearer  to  it  than  those  whose  laziness  and  despondency 
make  them  give  it  up  as  unattainable. — Chesterfield. 

....  Now  and  then  you  meet  with  a  person  so  exactly  formed 
to  please,  that  he  will  gain  upon  every  one  that  hears  or  beholds 
him  ;  this  disposition  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  nature,  but  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  com- 
mand over  tho  passions. — Addison. 


Joker's  Budget. 


There  is  one  evil  that  doctors  in  length  of  time  do  effectually 
cure  us  of — and  that  is,  the  faith  wo  place  in  their  nostrums. 

The  lady  whose  dress  was  too  dirty  to  wear,  and  not  dirty 
enough  to  be  washed,  had  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  decide. 

A  newspaper  was  started  not  long  ago,  the  first  number  of 
which  contained  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  signed  himself 
"a  constant  reader." 

An  Irishman,  who  lived  in  an  attic,  being  asked  what  part  of 
the  house  he  occupied,  answered  : — "  If  the  houso  were  turned 
topsy-turvy,  I'd  be  livin'  on  the  first  flure  1" 

We  see  advertised  as  for  sale  by  a  certain  firm,  "  Candles  for 
City  Consumption."  This,  we  presume,  is  a  new  method  of  pre- 
paring cod  liver  oil  as  a  remedy  for  consumption. 

Wise  persons,  when  they  take  advice,  go  to  a  physician,  but 
fools  go  to  a  quack — and  the  large  disproportion  between  the  two 
classes  explains  why  so  many  quacks  make  their  fortunes,  whilst 
many  a  clever  physician  starves. 

A  friend  of  ours  says  that  he  has  been  without  money  so  long, 
that  his  head  aches  "readvto  split"  when  he  tries  to  recollect 
how  a  silver  dollar  looks,  ile  says  the  notion  that  "wc  livo  in  a 
world  of  change,"  is  a  great  fallacy. 

A  late  celebrated  judge,  who  stooped  very  much  when  walking, 
had  a  stone  thrown  at  him  one  day,  which  fortunately  passed  over 
hiin  without  hitting  him.  Turning  to  bis  friend,  ho  remarked  : — 
"  Had  I  been  an  upright  judge,  that  might  have  caused  my  death  !'' 

K7-ONE    DOLLAR.  -£0 
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MERCHANTS'  BANK  BUILDING,  STATE  STREET. 

We  present  below  a  very  fine  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  building,  corner  of  State  and  Exchange  Streets, 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Waud,  and  mathemati- 
cally correct  in  all  its  details,  besides  having  a  fine  artistic  effect. 
The  building  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  new  edifice  was  mas- 
sive and  enduring,  but  it  was  removed  to  give  place  to  a  more 
commodious  and  splendid  structure.  The  old  columns  of  Chelms- 
ford granite,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  old  bank,have  been 
recut  and  fluted,  so  that  the  whole  front  now  present  a  uniformity 
of  color.  The  first  story  and  a  portion  of  the  basement  above  the 
sidewalk  are  combined  to  form  a  plain  and  solid  substructure  for 
the  second  or  principal  story,  and  the  third  story,  which  are  formed 
into  an  arcaded  order.  On  the  State  Street  front,  this  is  divided 
into  five  compartments,  the  two  angle  compartments  projecting 


somewhat  beyond  the  three  central.  These  have  two  attached 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an 
attic  with  projecting  pedestals  over  the  columns  below.  On  these 
pedestals  are  urn-shaped  finials.  The  offices  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank  are  on  the  second  or  principal  floor.  The  new  faqado  on 
Exchange  Street  consists  of  four  compartments,  treated  similarly 
to  those  at  the  angles  of  the  State  Street  faqade.  The  whole  of 
the  work  is  executed  in  Concord  granite,  a  material  which,  as 
regards  color  and  durability,  is  not  excelled  by  any  building-mate- 
rial yet  found.  It  is  nearly  white,  having  a  very  slight  tinge  of 
warmish  gray,  contrasting  favorably  with  the  bluer  Quincy  granite. 
The  completed  building  reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned, 
and  will  be  a  conspicuous  ornament  to  State  Street.  This  street 
has  changed  astonishingly  within  half  a  century,  the  only  landmark 
of  the  elden  time,  when  it  was  King  Street,  being  the  Old  State 


House.  Long  may  it  be  before  that  veteran  sentinel  is  removed — 
though  we  dare  say  there  are  innovators  who  would  be  glad  to 
see  it  cashiered.  As  it  is,  it  divides  the  stream  of  travel,  and 
compresses  it  into  two  very  narrow  channels  on  the  north  and 
south.  But  though  modern  exigency  is  imperious,  there  are  cer- 
tain exceptional  cases  which  ought  to  be  conscientiously  considered. 
The  Old  State  House  is  identified  with  the  history  of  the  city  and 
the  nation ;  the  silent  and  venerable  witness  of  deeds  recorded  in 
imperishable  annals, — deeds  that  will  reverberate  forever  through 
the  arches  of  time.  It  has  looked  down  on  many  a  patriotic 
meeting, — on  many  a  scene  of  danger,  glory  and  triumph.  At  its 
base  was  poured  out  the  life-blood  of  the  people,  on  that  memora- 
ble moonlight  winter  night  of  1770,  when  the  British  troops  and 
the  people  of  the  city  came  into  collision.  It  has  survived  many 
a  trying  political  and  financial  crisis. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MABEL,  THE  RECTOR  S  WARD: 

— OR, — 

TRUTH  AND  TREASON  IN  1777. 

BT  MAJOR  ben:  PERLEY  rOORE. 
|cf>NCLCDED.] 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  CURBS  OF  INCIDENTS. 

M  Let's  away. 
Ami  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together. 
Devise  the  fittest  time  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  he  made 
After  oar  flight.    Now  go  we  in  eonteut, 
To  liberty  and  not  to  banishment." 

"  How  is  my  prisoner?"  said  Colonel  Dnprc,  that  afternoon,  as 
he  entered  Herbert  Yaneey's  room.  "Prisoners,  I  should  have 
said  though,  gentlemen,  for  here  are  two  of  you." 

Herbert  frankly  related  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  night, 
Bt  which  the  colonel  laughed  heartily. 

"  Who  ever  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  a  prisoner's  going  forth  to 
capture  another,  to  keep  him  company  !  .Jesting  aside,  Mr.  Ord- 
way, I  doubt  if  you  are  fairly  taken,  and  shall  not  therefore  report 
you." 

"Is  General  Montgomery  really  dead  ?"  asked  Yancey. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  he  is.  The  first  discharge  from  our  bat- 
tery at  the  column  which  he  commanded,  killed  him  and  his  two 
aids-de-camp.  Arnold  was  also  wounded  as  he  led  on  the  other 
storming  party,  or  we  should  have  another  story  to  tell.  As  it 
was,  this  Major  Morgan  and  his  Virginia  Riflemen  came  very  near 
capturing  the  place.    But  I  have  overstaid  my  time.    Am  reroir .'" 

Before  nightfall,  Ordway  grew  ill,  for,  like  Herbert  Yancey,  his 
wound  acted  upon  his  brain,  and  the  next  morning  when  Estelle 
came  with  her  attendant,  she  found  her  patient  totally  unconscious. 
He  lay  thus  for  a  long,  long  week,  during  which  time  Herbert  and 
Estelle  were  much  of  the  time  at  his  bedside,  striving  to  alleviate 
his  anguish,  though  their  hearts  grew  fainter  and  fainter  at  the 
daily  visits  of  the  surgeon,  who  would  merely  say,  "  No  better — 
failing  fast — all  you  can  do  is  to  make  him  comfortable." 

Yet  nature  did  triumph ;  and  as  the  invalid  gained  strength,  his 
tell  tale  eyes  would  so  follow  the  movements  of  his  lovely  nurse 
that  Herbert  could  easily  read  the  feelings  which  prompted  the 
earnest  gaze — gratitude,  but  above  that,  a  higher,  holier  passion. 
The  semi-civilized  heart  of  the  maiden  was  evidently  equally  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  daring,  stalwort  young  mechanic,  who, 
like  herself,  scorned  the  effeminate  restraints  of  society,  and  wor- 
shipped at  the  shrine  of  freedom.  Their  position  was  such  as  to 
foster  the  growth  of  their  passion,  which  could  put  forth  leaf  and 
flower,  without  an  adverse  wind  to  retard  its  growth.  Day  by  day 
would  they  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  each  other's  smiles,  without 
even  thinking  whether  the  glad  warmth  would  ever  ripen  it  to  per- 
fect fruition,  introduced  alike  by  the  chill  of  officious  friendship,  or 
the  sneer  of  insidious  envy.  Neither  vows  nor  declarations,  prom- 
ises nor  plighting  of  troth  was  thought  of,  and  they  floated  along 
on  the  full  current  of  affection,  unconscious  of  its  depth,  and  re- 
gardless of  rocks  or  whirlpools  to  be  encountered. 

One  morning,  the  two  young  men  heard  the  firing  of  minute 
guns,  and  soon  the  music  of  a  full  band,  as  it  passed  the  castle, 
pealed  forth  a  funeral  march.  Just  then,  Estelle  came  on  her 
daily  visit,  but  this  time  she  was  accompanied  by  Madame  de 
Krontenac.  After  the  usual  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  Her- 
bert inquired  what  Wiis  transpiring  without. 

"  They  arc  interring  General  Montgomery's  remains  with  mar- 
tial honors,"  said  Madame  de  Frontenac.    "  Nor  does  it  seem  a 
year  since  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  received  the  same  honors." 
"  That  was  ten  years  ago,  was  it  not  !"  inquired  Yancev. 

"Ten!"  replied  Ordway;  "it  is  fifteen.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  time,  for  it  was  while  a  sermon  was  being  preached  in  honor  of 
Wolfe's  memory  that  a  French  vessel  called  the  Saint  Anne  was 
wrecked  on  Blum  Island.  Crowds  of  the  Ncwburyport  people 
went  down,  and  stood  on  the  beach,  but  they  could  render  no 
assistance." 

•'  What  I"  eagerly  exclaimed  Madame  de  Frontenac.  "  Did  you 
see  the  Saint  Anne  wrecked  !    And  did  all  on  board  perish  ?" 

"  Not  all,"  answered  Frank  Ordway.  "  I  believe  that  some  of 
her  passengers  and  crew,  who  made  a  raft  before  the  vessel  drifted 
through  the  breakers,  were  able  to  get  ashore  at  Ipswich.  But 
only  one  living  soul  was  saved  at  Newburyport." 

"  And  that  was — " 

"  It  was  a  little  girl,  about  whom  my  friend  here  can  tell  you 
more  than  I  can,  for  I  have  often  heard  her  say  that  a  gold  cross 
the  always  wore  was  the  only  distinguishing  link  between  her  life 
before  and  after  the  wreck.  If  I  have  not  seen  that  very  cross  as 
Herbert  has  stooped  over  me  iu  his  night  attire  of  late,  inv  eves 
deceive  me." 

Madaino  de  Frontenac,  with  au  hysterical  laugh,  sprang  towards 
Herbert,  and  he,  as  if  divining  her  desires,  detached  the  cross  from 
his  neck.  Seizing  it  with  a  convulsive  movement,  she  gave  it  a 
twist,  gazing  on  it  the  while  as  if  her  destiny  was  locked  up  within 
it.  Ah  1  it  moves — it  opens,  and  the  astonished  spectators  beheld 
the  cross  separated  into  two,  opening  on  a  pivot,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  inner  side  of  each.  One  half  bore  the  name  of  Jules 
de  Bourg  Frontenac,  the  other  that  of  Marguerita  d'Artois. 

"And  she !"  exclaimed  the  overjoyed  mother.  "  Does  mv 
daughter  live  1" 

A  long  explanation  ensued,  frequently  interrupted  by  the  over- 


powering happiness  of  Madame  de  Frontenac,  who  now  began  to 
yearu  for  the  long  treasured  idol  of  her  heart.  While  they  were 
thus  happily  conversing,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Colo- 
nel Dupre  entered.  He  was  evidently  downcast  and  embarrassed 
from  some  cause,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  speak.  But  at  last  he 
said  : 

"  You  well  know,  Mr.  Yancey,  that  I  considered  you  a  victim 
to  that  villain  Holbrook,  and  ever  regretted  having  made  a  prison- 
er of  you  under  such  circumstances.    Now — " 

He  paused,  and  all  gazed  at  him  as  if  his  silence  was  ominous 
of  bad  news. 

"Let  me  know  the  worst,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  tone  which  showed 
how  diSicult  it  was  to  control  the  terrible  misgivings  of  his  heart, 
"  even  if  I  am  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  spy's  grave." 

"  Nay — I  hope  that  you  will  be  rescued  from  such  a  position. 
But  your  misguided  countrymen  seem  determined  to  keep  up  the 
siege,  and  the  governor  feels  constrained  to  adopt  harsh  measures. 
You,  unfortunately,  were  captured  while  on  an  expedition  not 
recognized  as  entitling  you  to  the  humanity  of  war,  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  a  court  martial  has  been  ordered  to  try  you  to-morrow. 
The  appearance  of  your  friend  here  has  not  only  given  rise  to  un- 
favorable rumors  about  you,  but  he  is  also  to  be  put  on  trial  as 
your  accomplice." 

With  a  low  bow  and  a  look  which  expressed  his  sorrow  at  hav- 
ing been  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  the  colonel  left  the  room.  A 
dead  silence  reigned,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  funeral  pall  was 
already  hung  over  the  two  young  men,  who  sat  buried  iu  thought. 
But  the  effect  of  the  news  was  most  evident  upon  the  Indian  girl, 
who  was  untutored  in  those  arts  which  refinement  has  adopted  to 
couceal  the  wildest  passion  of  the  soul.  Rising,  she  went  up  to 
Madame  de  Frontenac,  and  knelt  before  her. 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  "you  have  rescued  the  fawn  from  captivity, 
and  she  has  grown  up  beneath  your  care.  But  another  now  shares 
her  love.  With  him  is  one  who  has  the  affection  of  your  own 
daughter — she  of  whom  you  have  ever  spoken.  Shall  we  leave 
these  young  warriors  here,  perhaps  to  die  liko  dogs  .'  or  shall  we 
not  go  with  them  to  their  own  land,  that  we  may  see  them  free, 
and  thus  you  can  gladden  the  daughter  of  your  love  and  the 
unworthy  child  of  your  adoption  !" 

***** 

That  night,  Major  Morgan,  who  was  quartered  at  the  Intendant's 
Palace,  had  invited  the  officers  of  his  Bitlc  Battalion  to  sup  with 
him,  and  the  table  was  laid  in  the  conservatory,  now  shorn  of  its 
vernal  glories.  The  attendants  had  lied  into  the  city  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  continental  forces,  and  the  plants,  deprived  of  arti- 
ficial warmth,  wore  the  gorgeous  livery  of  the  winter-king.  Sev- 
eral balls  from  the  city  batteries  had  also  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
glass  roof,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  capital  place  for  a  feast,  and 
right  merrily  were  the  Virginians  enjoying  themselves. 

All  at  once,  and  as  if  by  magic,  two  men  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  Royal  Canadians  stepped  from  the  large  clump  of  palm 
trees  in  the  centre,  causing  no  small  consternation.  All  sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  Morgan  exclaimed  : 

"  Turn  out  the  guard  !  Have  the  long  roll  beat !  If  we  are 
surprised,  let  us  die  like  men  !" 

"  For'rd,  boys, — for'rd  I"  exclaimed  one  of  the  intruders. 

And  Morgan,  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  blank  expres- 
sion of  astonishment,  fairly  shouted  : 

"  Herbert  Yancey,  by  the  fates !  and  here  is  that  Newburyport 
man,  too,  who  was  returned  as  killed  !  Are  any  more  dead  men 
with  you  V 

"  No,"  replied  Herbert,  "  but  here  are  two  ladies,  and  we  ask 
for  them,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  life  and  for  liberty,  your 

respect." 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe  the  scene  that  followed, 
after  the  ladies  had  been  escorted  to  the  room  in  the  Intendant's 
Palace,  which  Madame  de  Frontenac  had  so  long  occupied.  When 
they  had  been  made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  admit 
of,  the  two  escaped  prisoners  returned,  and  inquiries  and  replies 
were  interchanged  like  the  volleys  of  musketry  during  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  storm.  Major  Morgan  con- 
cocted a  potent  bowl  of  punch,  and  a  scene  of  jovial  revelry  en- 
sued that  showed  how  those  who  had  been  considered  dead — for 
such  had  been  the  official  record  against  each  name, — were 
esteemed  by  their  comrades.  True,  the  army  was  in  a  disabled 
condition,  with  nothing  to  encourage  any  hopes  of  success,  and  all 
respect  for  Colonel  Arnold  had  vanished,  since  he  refused  to  let 
Morgan  take  command  when  within  the  city  on  the  night  of  the 
attack.  Many,  too,  who  had  enlivened  the  last  social  gathering, 
were  now  in  their  silent  resting-places  ;  but  in  war — as  a  gifted 
writer  has  truly  said — the  last  shovelful  of  earth  upon  the  grave 
buries  both  the  dead  and  the  mourning.  Events  so  strikingly 
opposite  in  their  character  and  influences  succeed  so  rapidly  one 
upon  another,  that  the  soldier's  mind,  kept  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, accustoms  itself  to  change  with  every  phase  of  circumstan- 
ces, regarding  their  succession  as  naturul  as  that  of  the  seasons. 

The  next  morning,  Yancey  and  Ordway  reported  themselves 
fur  duty,  and  reported  n  furlough,  with  leave  to  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts— a  favor  which  Arnold  could  not  refuse  to  grant  them. 
It  was  evident  to  Herbert  that  he  felt  guilty,  but  no  opportunity 
for  apology  was  given,  and  they  separated,  uever  to  meet  again. 
A  detachment  of  the  wounded  was  returning  to  Albany,  and  the 
quartette  accompanied  the  sleighs,  passiug  through  the  forests 
without  meeting  with  any  remarkable  adventure. 

A  month  from  the  day  on  which  they  left  Quebec,  they  entered 
Newburyport,  und  drove  at  once  to  the  rectory,  where  Madame 
Ordway  received  her  son  with  great  joy  ;  but  alas  I  Mabel  Gwynno 
was  not  there,  neither  did  any  one  know  where  she  was. 

***** 

There  was  a  wedding  at  the  rectory,  and  the  old  house  was 


crowded  with  spectators,  eager  to  see  their  townsman,  who  had 
returned  as  it  were  from  death,  and  brought  a  forest- flower  to  grace 
his  home.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  presented  the  bride  with  a  heavy 
silver  tea  pot  (yet  preserved  as  a  heir  loom  by  her  descendants), 
and  Madame  de  Frontenac  settled  a  handsome  dowry  on  her 
protege. 

How  all  wished  that  good  old  Parson  Gwynne  could  have  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  but  no  one  could  even  give  a  clue  to  his 
whereabouts.  A  few  weeks  after  the  expedition  left  for  Quebec, 
he  suiled  with  his  ward  for  St.  John's,  to  join  Judge  Upham  and 
other  loyalists,  who  had  there  formed  a  colony.  Certain  it  was 
that  the  vessel  had  never  arrived  there,  and  many  speculations 
were  afloat  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  those  on  hoard. 

As  Herbert  Y'ancey  and  Madame  de  Frontenac  stood  side  by 
side  at  the  wedding,  their  calm,  strong  natures — so  different  in  the 
love-tempests  within,  so  alike  iu  the  forced  quietness  without — 
were  thrilled  by  thoughts  of  another.  Both  secretly  hoped  that 
the  day  would  come  when  one  of  them  should  lead  Mul>el  Gwynne 
to  the  altar,  taking  her  "  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poor- 
er, in  sickness  and  in  health,  till  death  should  them  part." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

UNION  OF  nCARTS  AND  HANDS. 

u  0  absence!  by  thy  stern  decree, 
How  many  a  heart,  once  light  and  free, 

Is  tilled  with  doubts  and  fears! 
Thy  days  like  tedious  weeks  do  seem, 
Thy  weeks  slow-moving  months  we  deem, 

Thy  months,  long-lingering  years." 

A  mere  sketch  of  Herbert  Yancey's  brilliant  career  through  tl  e 
remaining  years  of  the  revolutionary  war,  would  be  a  history  of 
that  glorious  struggle,  for  his  sword  flamed  like  a  meteor  wherever 
Washington  directed  the  fight,  and  in  more  than  one  official  de- 
spatch was  his  name  mentioned  with  such  praise  as  made  his 
mother's  heart  leap  with  joy,  while  she  thanked  the  God  of  battles 
for  his  preserving  care.  Attached  to  the  start*  of  the  illustrious 
chief  who  was  "  first  in  war,"  he  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for 
witnessing  the  lights  and  shades  of  that  protracted  contest,  which 
never  could  have  been  sustained  by  the  revolting  colonics  had  not 
a  sacred  love  of  liberty  inspired  the  continental  troops. 

But  while  the  young  soldier's  ear  often  heard  the  distant  boom 
of  the  hostile  gun,  the  nigh  thunder  of  field  batteries,  the  rolling 
of  musketry,  the  tread  of  columns,  and  the  clash  of  engaging 
squadrons,  there  were  other  sounds  for  which  his  heart  longed — 
sounds  that  would  have  been  even  more  welcome  than  the  shouts 
of  victory.  His  mother  was  never  forgotten,  and  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  Mabel  Gwynne,  his  plighted  bride,  cheered  him  on  the 
march  and  in  the  fight,  in  the  hard-fought  battles  contested  beneath 
the  sultry  rays  of  summer  suns,  and  in  that  icy  cantonment  at 
Valley  Forge,  where,  if  a  sentry  ceased  his  march,  drowsiness 
would  hurry  him  into  the  sleep  of  death.  It  was  this  double  love 
which  encouraged  him  to  action,  and  which  enabled  him,  with 
unwearied  perseverance,  to  perform  his  arduous  duties. 

Yet  he  hud  his  moments  of  depression.  Whenever  he  saw  any 
one  who,  by  some  similarity  of  form  or  voice,  reminded  him  of 
Mabel,  he  felt  an  irresistible  pang  that,  for  the  time,  embittered 
even  his  very  existence.  Often  did  he  endeavor  to  imagine 
where  she  was,  for  he  had  never  obtained  tidings  of  her,  and  a 
thousand  wild  speculations  alternately  chased  each  other  through 
his  brain. 

Madame  de  Frontenac,  by  the  kind  intercession  of  Colonel  Du- 
pre, transferred  her  ample  fortune  to  the  States,  and  was  welcomed 
at  Evermay  by  Madame  Yancey,  who  loved  her  as  the  deliverer 
of  her  son  from  death.  She  spared  no  pains  in  having  inquiries 
made  throughout  the  British  provinces,  for  Parson  Gwynne  and 
his  ward,  her  daughter.  The  result  was  ever  the  same,  yet  the 
fond  mother  hoped  on. 

At  length  came  the  decisive  struggle  at  Yorktown,  where  the 
flower  of  the  British  army,  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  held  a  defensi- 
ble position  selected  with  consummate  judgment,  and  strengthened 
by  art.  Washington,  reinforced  by  the  French  allies  under  Lafa- 
yette, made  an  equal  display  of  military  knowledge  in  besieging 
the  place,  and  his  personal  heroism  was  never  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  in  the  coolness  with  which  he  approached  so  near 
the  enemy's  lines  when  reeonnoitering,  as  to  attract  the  lire  of  their 
sharpshooters  on  several  occusions.  Naturally  humane,  the  great 
chieftain  wished  to  spare  all  useless  effusion  of  blood ;  but  it  was 
so  evident  that  two  redoubts  must  be  carried  by  storm,  that  at  last 
he  issued  his  orders.  One  party  selected  for  this  daring  duty  was 
from  the  continental  line,  headed  by  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  the 
other  was  composed  entirely  of  Frenchmen,  under  the  command 
of  Baron  de  Vionuuil,  to  whom  Herbert  Yuncey  was  assigned  as 
special  aid. 

The  two  columns — "  brother*  in  arms,  yet  rivals  for  renown  " — 
were  formed  immediately  after  sunset,  und  without  ammunition  1 
Cold  steel  was  to  do  the  work,  and  every  man  felt  that  now  was 
the  time  to  display  his  gallantry.  At  last,  a  rocket  shot  up  from 
before  Washington's  marque,  and  the  columns  started,  diverging 
towards  the  redoubts,  which  poured  forth  a  galling  lire  of  grapo 
shot. 

Yaueey,  accustomed  to  the  rapid,  irregular  movements  of  the 
Americans,  could  but  admire  the  steady  coolness  with  which  the 
French  grenadiers  moved  forward,  as  if  passing  in  review.  As 
they  approached,  the  grape  shot  ploughed  through  their  ranks,  but 
the  veteran  Viomcuil  did  not  quicken  his  step.  Going  before  the 
leading  company,  and  facing  them  as  if  giving  a  drill,  he  moved 
forward,  back  to  the  enemy,  exclaiming,  coolly  :  "  Left — left — left 
— dress  up  on  the  right — left — left !"  And  it  was  not  until  he  was 
within  ten  paces  of  the  redoubt,  from  which  the  red  flames  danced 
wildly  and  the  bolls  whistled  fast,  that  he  gave  the  command  : 
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"  Halt !  On,  first  company  deploy  into  column  !  Pioneers  and 
fascine  carriers  to  the  front !" 

At  this  moment,  up  dashed  Major  Barbour,  aid  to  General  La- 
fayette, who  had  accompanied  the  other  column. 

"Baron,"  said  he,  "  we  have  taken  our  redoubt." 

"  Not  by  the  regulations,"  replied  the  baron,  with  a  sigh  at  the 
unprofessional  neglect  of  tactics.  "  But  we  will  honor  your  bill 
at  sight."  Then  waving  his  sword,  he  shouted  :  "  En  avant,  vies 
braves, — en  avant I" 

"  En  avant — en  avant  !"  burst  from  every  Frenchman  ;  and  with- 
out any  heed  to  rank  or  order,  they  plunged  into  the  ditch,  made 
their  way  through  the  abbatis,  and  rushed  into  the  redoubt  like  a 
mountain  torrent.  There  was  a  sanguinary  struggle,  but  ere  many 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  white  flag  waved  in  triumph,  and  Her- 
bert was  despatched  to  Washington's  marquee  with  the  gratifying 
intelligence  of  success.  Never,  it  is  said,  was  Washington  more 
profuse  of  congratulations  than  after  the  splendid  termination  of 
this  twin  assault. 

Encouraged  by  success,  the  American  army  now  advanced 
steadily  towards  the  town,  and  Cornwallis  in  vain  endeavored  to 
drive  them  back  by  sorties.  The  veterans  of  England,  under 
cover  of  their  artillery,  would  advance  towards  the  Americans 
with  dauntless  hearing,  hut  would  as  often  be  repulsed,  leaving  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  fought  covered  with  the  slain,  liesist- 
ance  at  last  became  madness,  and  the  drums  of  the  British  grena- 
diers, which  had  so  often  been  insolently  beat  throughout  the  land, 
now  called  for  a  "  parley."  Cornwallis  capitulated.  America 
was  free  ! 

Herbert  Yancey  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  throughout  the 
siege,  as  he  galloped  to  and  fro  with  orders,  often  joining  in  a 
charge,  or  covering  a  retreat.  Lafayette  was  especially  attracted 
by  his  bravery,  and  at  his  marquee,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  his 
old  college  instructor,  Professor  de  Bourg.  The  vivacious  old 
botanist,  after  studies  were  interrupted  at  Harvard,  had  been  per- 
suaded to  serve  on  the  staff  as  interpreter,  and  was  thus  of  great 
service  when  the  French  troops  first  arrived,  ignorant  as  they  were 
of  the  English  language. 

One  pleasant  evening,  after  the  capitulation  was  signed,  Herbert 
— now  Colonel  Yancey — was  sent  by  Washington  with  orders  to 
Lafayette,  and  as  that  general  was  away  making  arrangements  for 
the  next  day's  surrender,  the  professor  asked  his  old  pupil  for  a 
recital  of  his  Quebec  campaign.  From  the  questions  which  the 
old  gentleman  had  to  ask,  it  was  evident  that  lie  was  familiar  with 
Quebec.  Then  he  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  story  of  Hol- 
brook's  villany,  and  when  Madame  de  Frontenac's  name  was 
mentioned,  lie  became  very  much  excited. 

At  once,  and  by  one  of  those  mysterious  mind-workings  which 
all  have  experienced  and  none  can  explain,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
Herbert's  mind.    Why  had  it  never  occurred  to  him  before  ? 

"By  the  way,  professor,"  said  he,  "is  your  first  name  James  or 
Jacob  i" 

"  Neither,"  pettishly  replied  the  old  gentleman.  "It  is  Jules. 
Pray  go  on  with  your  story." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Herbert,  taking  the  cross  from  his  neck, 
opening  it,  and  reading  :  "  Jules  de  Bourg  Frontenac  !" 

"  Mon  Dieu  !"  cried  the  astonished  listener.  "  //  a  mon  secret!" 

Herbert  was  sufficiently  acquainted  witli  the  family  history  of 
the  Frontenacs  to  convince  the  repudiating  husband  that  he  had 
been  led,  by  Holbrook's  villany,  to  cast  from  him  a  true  heart — a 
heart  which  was  well  stored  with  generous  faith,  unfailing  con- 
stancy, and  womanly  love.  Bitter  tears,  too,  did  the  atllicted 
father  shed,  to  think  that  he  had  been,  during  so  many  years,  with- 
in one  day's  journey  of  his  daughter,  yet  now  could  not  sec  her. 
Before  General  Lafayette  returned,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his 
wife,  asking  her  forgiveness,  and  begging  that  he  might  again  see 
her.  This  letter  Herbert  promised  to  forward  without  delay,  and 
returned  to  his  quarters. 

When  he  weut  over  the  next  morning,  he  found  that  the  mental 
exertion  of  the  night  had  so  overcome  Professor  de  Bourg,  or 
rather  De  Bourg  Frontenac,  that  he  was  in  a  raging  fever.  The 
surgeon  shook  his  head  gravely,  yet  said  that  if  he  could  be  re- 
moved to  some  quiet  house  in  Yorktown,  and  carefully  nursed,  he 
might  recover.  Herbert  sent  off  the  letter  of  penitence,  writing 
his  mother  to  accompany  Madame  de  Frontenac,  if  she  came  ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  "  stars  and  stripes"  replace  "  St.  George's  cross" 
on  the  flag-start"  of  the  captured  town,  than  he  entered  it,  in  quest 
of  the  desirable  lodgings.  For  a  time  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  at 
last  he  was  directed  to  the  house  of  a  strange  old  gentleman,  who 
was,  his  informant  said,  a  clergyman.  He  lived  alone  with  a 
female  relative,  who  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  Protestant  nun. 
Apparently  dead  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  she  was  alive  to 
deeds  of  charity  and  good  works. 

As  Herbert  rode  up  to  the  quiet  cottage  where  he  thus  hoped  to 
find  a  refuge  for  the  invalid,  lie  was  struck  with  its  neatness.  A 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  said  that  she  would  call  "  the  lady 
of  the  house,"  for  Herbert  had  not  learned  her  name.  Soon  a 
female  form,  dressed  in  black,  entered  the  room.  There  was  a 
mutual  recognition — a  mutual  cry  of  surprise.  It  was  Mabel 
Gwynne ! 

Herbert,  folding  her  to  his  heart,  gazed  with  speechless  tender- 
ness upon  the  loved  face  that  had  for  so  many  years  haunted  him 
in  visions  by  day  and  in  dreams  by  night.  There  had  been  some 
change,  time  having  added  dignity  and  maturity  to  her  beauty, 
but  her  cheeks  again  glowed  with  the  unutterable  language  of 
steadfast  and  sacred  love.  That  moment's  joy,  before  either  had 
spoken,  compensated  for  years  of  absence,  and  mourning,  and 
despair.  Bach  had  thought  the  other  dead,  but  neither  had  ever 
doubted  that  the  other's  last  thought  had  been  of  his  or  her  plight- 
ed love.  Their  sun  of  happiness,  which  had  so  long  been  clouded, 
sliono  forth  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  their  tears  of  happiness, 


like  rain  drops  on  the  forest  after  a  summer  shower,  but  added  to 
the  bright  hues  of  their  perfect  joy. 

Why  prolong  this  chronicle,  when  its  chequered  events  are  all 
to  he  harmonized,  as  brawling  brooks  flow  into  deep,  quiet  streams  ? 
Professor  de  Bourg  Frontenac,  nursed  by  his  daughter's  tender 
care,  was  forgiven  by  his  wife,  even  as  he  forgave  her,  and  they 
forgot  the  remembrance  of  their  long  estrangement  in  the  love  of 
their  long-lost  child.  Parson  Gwynne  could  but  manifest  some 
feeling  at  seeing  strangers  thus  step  in  between  him  and  his  adopt- 
ed child,  but  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  received  with 
complacency  the  never-ceasing  thanks  of  Madame  de  Frontenac 
for  his  fatherly  care. 

*  #  #  *  * 

Once  more  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul's  was  opened  for  religious 
services,  and  although  it  was  a  week-day,  there  was  not  a  vacant 
seat  within  the  time-honored  walls.  Again  the  solemn  tones  of 
the  organ  were  heard,  and  then  the  venerable  rector — paler,  thin- 
ner, feebler  than  when  ho  last  officiated — ascended  the  sacred 
desk.  Slowly  and  solemnly  did  lie  read  the  morning  prayer  from 
the  sacred  volume  which  had  so  long  remained  closed,  following 
it  to  the  letter  until  he  came  to  the  collect  which  had  been  such  a 
bone  of  contention  in  years  gone  by. 

Drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  one  side  of  which  was  cov- 
ered with  writing,  while  on  the  other  gleamed  four  scarlet  wafers, 
he  said,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  : 

"Providence  having  blessed  the  arms  of  this  people,  and  our 
late  sovereign  having  recognized  their  independence,  let  us  hence- 
forth, as  before,  acknowledge  a  temporal  supremacy,  and  '  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  arc  Ciesar's.'  " 

Then  moistening  the  wafers,  he  fastened  the  manuscript  over 
that  portion  of  the  open  page  which  contained  the  prayer  for  the 
king,  and  read,  from  the  manuscript,  a  fervent  prayer  for  those 
who  ruled  the  "  United  States  of  America." 

A  thrill  of  satisfaction  appeared  to  pervade  the  entire  assembly; 
but  there  was  even  more  joy  manifested  on  the  many  familiar 
countenances  upon  whom  the  good  pastor  gazed,  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service,  Colonel  Herbert  Yancey  and  Mabel  Gwynne 
de  Frontenac  advanced  to  the  altar,  "  to  be  joined  together  in  holy 
matrimony,  which  is  commended  by  St.  Paul  to  be  honorable 
among  all  men." 

There  are  those  living  who  remember  the  feasts  which  followed, 
especially  the  dinner  given  by  Squire  Tracy  to  the  ltirle  officers, 
who  came  to  congratulate  their  comrade,  and  the  party  at  the  rec- 
tory, where  Frank  Ordway  and  his  wife  for  many  years  contributed 
to  the  comfort  of  the  old  rector.  But  the  great  rejoicings  were  at 
Evermay,  where  old  Virginia  hospitality  was  dispensed  with  a 
lavish  bund,  and  Morgan  himself  made  barrels  of  punch  for  the 
scores  of  riflemen  who  came  to  see  their  old  quarter-master  and 
his  bride.  Washington  himself  wrote  a  warm  letter  of  congratu- 
lation, and  invited,  not  only  the  happy  couple,  but  Herbert's 
mother  and  Mabel's  parents  to  visit  Mount  Vernon. 

"  What  more — what  more?    0,  why  need  we  pursue 
Uuto  its  close  a  tale  of  love  so  true? 
Calm  iu  its  holy  depths  their  future  lies, 
Scarce  visited  by  aught  save  angel  eyes. 
Yet,  if  you  will  know  all— they  loved  and  died; 
And  slept,  at  last,  pale  lovers,  side  by  side; 
Mourned  by  their  only  child,  who  made  his  way, 
To  fame  and  fortune  in  an  after  day. 
So  ends  the  tale.    There  stares  from  off  their  stono 
No  praise  of  self,  no  skull,  nor  crossed  bone; 
But  from  their  rainbow  love  a  lustre  glows 
Which  leads  us  on — like  fragrance  from  the  rose — 
Which  bids  us  love,  and  hope,  and  trust  to  truth, 
And  see  age  radiant  through  the  tears  of  youth  " 


THE  PHISOJJ  OF  BREST. 

Adjoining  the  arsenal  may  be  seen  a  vast  building  of  consider- 
able architectural  pretensions,  to  which  the  Englishman  is  admitted 
by  merely  showing  his  passport  and  entering  li is  name  in  a  book. 
This  is  the  famous  Bagnes,  or  prison,  to  which  the  worst  descrip- 
tion of  criminals  are  consigned.  Though  1  was  prepared  lor  a 
painful  exhibition,  the  reality  was  blacker  than  the  anticipated  pic- 
ture. Having  complied  witii  the  required  formalities,  1  was  con- 
ducted by  a  yarde  through  extensive  passages  into  a  hall  about 
three  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  broad,  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  sloping  wooden  platforms,  about  four  feet  apart  and  so 
disposed  as  to  allow  free  passage  around  the  room.  These  form 
the  beds  of  the  convicts,  who,  at  night,  and  when  not  at  work  iu 
the  dockyard,  are  secured  to  them.  Those  under  the  heaviest 
sentences  are  also  chained  in  pairs.  They  are  attired  iu  a  loose 
red  serge  coat  and  yellow  trousers.  When  I  entered  the  hall,  they 
had  just  been  chained  to  the  platforms,  and  those  1  saw,  with  few 
exceptions,  possessed  physiognomies  of  the  most  forbidding  nature. 
To  intimidate  and  suppress  revolt,  cannon  loaded  with  grape  are 
placed  at  the  ends  of  tlie  room,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  sweep  tne 
entire  apartment.  Talking  is  strictly  forbidden ;  and  during  the 
periods  of  labor,  which  are  extremely  long,  the  prisoners  are  over- 
looked by  hard  task-masters,  who  compel  them  to  work  without 
any  relaxation.  1  had  seen  quite  enough  ;  and  many  hours  elapsed 
before  my  mental  vision  of  fierce  passions  chafing  in  chains  became 
dim.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  Bagnes  contained  about  4UU0 
prisoners,  but  there  is  chain-accommodation  for  double  that  num- 
ber.—  Weld's  Vacation. 


HISTORY  Oi"  A  UKUSKIAU  C'LUH. 

Some  years  ago,  in  u  large  town  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  there 
existed  a  drinking  club  of  upwards  of  tweuty  members,  all  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  This  club  bad  a 
great  influence  in  municipal  affairs,  and  several  of  its  members 
were  elected  to  fill  posts  in  the  town  council.  The  drinking  was 
carried  on  to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  tavern  where  they  met.  The 
members  were  to  be  found  often  in  the  club  ut  all  hours  of  night 
and  day.  Their  drinking  was  often  connected  with  such  noisy 
mirth  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers  by.  The  club  was 
broken  up.  Two  of  its  members  were  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum ; 
one  jumped  from  a  window  and  killed  himself;  one  walked  or  fell 
into  the  water  and  was  drowned ;  one  was  found  deud  iu  a  public 
house ;  one  died  of  delirium  tremens  ;  upwards  of  ten  became 
bankrupt ;  four  died  ere  they  had  lived  half  their  days. — BuxUm. 
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THINK  BEFORE  YOU  SPEND. 
Do  you  really  need  the  article?  It  is  probably  a  pretty  trifle  in 
dress,  in  furniture  ;  but  what  solid  benefit  will  it  be  to  you  ?  Or  it 
is  some  luxury  for  the  table,  that  you  can  as  well  do  without ! 
Think,  therefore,  before  you  spend  your  money.  Or  you  need  a 
new  carpet,  new  sofa,  new  chairs,  new  bedstead,  or  new  dress ; 
you  arc  tempted  to  buy  something  a  little  handsomer  than  you  had 
intended,  and  while  you  hesitate,  the  dealer  says  to  you,  "  It's 
only  a  trifle  more,  anil  sec  bow  far  prettier  it  is."  But,  before  you 
purchase,  stop  to  think.  Will  you  be  the  better  a  year  hence, 
much  less  in  old  age,  for  having  squandered  your  money  ?  Is  it 
not  wiser  to  "  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day  '."  All  these  luxu- 
ries gratify  you  only  for  the  moment ;  you  soon  tire  of  them,  and 
their  only  permanent  effect  is  to  consume  your  means.  It  is  by 
such  little  extravagancies,  not  much  separately,  but  ruinous  in  the 
aggregate,  that  the  great  majority  of  families  are  kept  compara- 
tively poor.  The  first  lesson  to  learn  is  to  deny  yourself  useless 
expenses;  and  the  first  step  towards  learning  this  lesson,  is  to 
think  before  you  spend. — Economical  Hints. 

j&sr  $  1 0  0  0 ! ! 
GRAND  PRIZE  OFFER. 

EACH  ONE  TO  BE  PAID  IN  GOLD  DOLLARS. 

The  unequalled  and  increasing  circulation  of  our  favorite  illustrated  weekly 
journal  calls  upon  the  proprietor  for  a  corresponding  liberality  in  his  offers  to 
the  public,  for  the  new  3 ear.  lie  therefore  offers  as  an  inducement  to  post- 
masters, or  any  other  individual,  male  or  female,  to  obtain  and  Rend  to  us 
clubs  of  subscribers  to  our  paper, 

TWELVE  PRIZES  IN  GOLD, 

to  be  faithfully  awardtd  according  to  the  schedule  below.  These  prizes  to  be 
divided  among  the  individuals  who  Mi  all  forward  us  the  twelve  largest  clubs 
of  subscribers  for  the  "  Pictorial,1'  between  the  first  of  December,  1856,  and 
the  first  of  February,  1S57,  being  a  period  of  about  sixty  days. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  tho  agent  has  to  work  with,  not  only  tho  most 
attractive,  but  positively 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

it  will  be  realized  by  every  one  how  easily  a  large  club  of  subscribers  can  bo 
procured  anywhere. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 

DPtAAVIJSG-ROOM  COMPANION 

is  now  in  its  eleventh  volume,  volume  twelve  commencing  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1857.  It  is  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  its  class  in  America,  and  the 
pioneer  of  illustrated  papers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  the  finest  of  satin  surfaced  paper,  containing  sixteen  super  royal  pages  in 
each  number,  with  an  average  of  twenty  illustrations  weekly !  These  engrav- 
ings are  large  and  artistic  in  execution,  embracing  evory  current  topic  of  in- 
terest, including  rural  scenery,  maritime  matters,  architecture,  noted  locali- 
ties all  over  this  country  and  Europe,  likenesses  of  eminent  characters,  male 
and  female,  at  home  and  abroad,  processions,  celebrations,  natural  history, 
battles,  fortifications,  and,  in  short,  every  theme  of  general  interest,  forming 
an  elegant 

ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Besides  the  illustrations,  it  contains  eight  or  more  super  royal  pages  of  original 
sketches  of  adventure,  tales,  poems,  biographies  and  choice  miscellaneous 
reading,  humorous  sketches,  a  careful  record  of  events  {no  advertisements  will 
be  admitted),  altogether  forming  a  delightful  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  cir- 
cle, and  making  two  elegant  volumes  each  year  for  binding,  of  410  pages,  with 
about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION,  103,000  COPIES  WEEKLY ! 
THE  PRIZES. 


To  the  person  who  seuds  us  the  first  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold     $300  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  second  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   200  00 

To  the  person,  who  sends  us  the  third  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   100  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fourth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold    90  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  fifth  largest  club  wc  will  present  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  sixth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   70  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  seventh  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   50  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eighth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold  y      40  00 

To  tho  person  who  sends  us  the  ninth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   80  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  tenth  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   20  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  eleventh  largest  club  we  will  present  in 

gold   15  00 

To  the  person  who  sends  us  the  twelfth  largest  club  we  wlU  present  in 

gold   10  00 


These  prizes  will  be  paid  in  gold  dollars,  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
their  value. 

No  person  will  be  considered  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  who  docs  not 
seud  us  at  lcaft  fifty  subscribers. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IX  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year   $3  00 

4  subscribers,  u     11    10  00 

10       «  "     "   ;   20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  twelre  subscribers  at  tho  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
thirteenth  copy  gratis.  Thus  every  thirteenth  copy  is  clear  profit  to  the  getter- 
up  of  tho  club,  except  to  those  persons  winning  the  first  three  prizes. 

Any  person  ►ending  us  fifty  subscribers,  shall  receive  the  eight  volumes 
complete  of  our  i4  Pictorial, elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  iu  gilt,  with 
illustrated  title  pages  and  indexes,  containing  nearly  tin  thousand  line  illus- 
trations. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  names,  accompanied  by  the  money,  should  bo 
sent  to  uh  M  fast  as  they  are  obtained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  print  un  ample 
number  of  papers  to  meet  the  demand.  Therefore,  as  soon  a*  ton  or  a  dozen 
subscribers  have  been  obtained,  the  person  who  has  procured  the  club  can 
forward  them  with  the  money,  and  he  or  she  can  then  add  to  the  club  any 
number  of  names  at  the  *amo  rate,  arid  they  will  be  duly  credited  to  the 
account  of  tho  person  sending,  until  February  1,  1857- 

It  is  not  requisite  that  the  entiro  club  should  be  taken  in  one  town;  we  will 
fend  the  papers  to  any  neighboring  po*t-offiec,  but  all  subscriptions  must 
come  through  the  same  agent,  in  order  to  be  counted  to  his  or  her  credit. 
This  prize  offer  cannot  be  applied  to  any  regular  wholesale  agent  of  our  paper. 
The  clubs  must  be  bona  fide,  and  each  name  sent  with  the  money. 

The  result  will  be  duly  published,  and  evidence  of  the  receipt  of  each  prize, 
by  the  successful  parties,  will  be  given. 

(£7*"  Sample  copies  of  the  paper  furnished  gratis  when  desired. 

M.  M.  11ALLOU,  Pubhsitrr  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Masn. 

\£y-  Ballou's  Pictorial  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union  are  sent  to  one  address 
for  $4  per  annum. 

Any  postmaster  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  own  address,  at 
the  lowest  club  rate- 
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I>R.  KANE'S  ARCTIC  EXPLORATIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Messrs.  Childs 
&  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our 
readers  with  the  fine  wood  engravings  on  this  and  the  following 
page.  They  are  extracted  from  the  splendid  work  in  two  8vo. 
volumes,  of  which  the  full  title  is  "  Arctic  Explorations ;  the 
second  Grinnell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  1853, 
'54  and  '55.  By  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M  D.,  U.  S.  N.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  300  engravings,  from  sketches  by  the  author.  The 
steel  plates  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  M.  Butler, 
the  wood  engravings  by  Van  Ingen  &  Snyder."  An  effort  was 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  publish  Dr.  Kane's  narrative- ;  but  that 
having  failed,  recourse  was  had  to  private  enterprise,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  Messrs.  Childs  &  Peterson  assumed  the  task,  and  the 
perfect  style  in  which  they  have  accomplished  it,  places  them  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  publishers,  and  will  forever  connect 
their  names  with  the  memorable  expedition  they  have  thus  herald- 
ed to  the  world.  Their  book  will  compare  favorably  with  the  finest 
works  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  European  press.  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  their  services  are  appreciated,  and  that,  after  obtain- 
ing thirty  thousand  subscribers  in  advance,  they  are  meeting  with 
more  calls  for  the  work  than  they  can  keep  pace  with.  Our  paper 
of  to-day  contains  fair  specimens  of  the  wood  cuts ;  the  steel  en- 
gravings ore  numerous,  and  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  The  fron- 
tispiece of  the  first  volume  is  a  fine  likeness  of  Dr.  Kane  ;  that  of 
the  second,  a  striking  portrait  of  Henry  Grinnell,  the  liberal  New 
York  merchant,  whose  name  is  associated  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  Arctic  expeditions  on  record.  Dr  Kane,  it  will  be 
remembered,  held  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Grinnell  expedition, 
which  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  De  Haven ;  but  he  was  its  his- 
toriographer, and  the  experience  he  obtained  on  that  voyage, 
together  with  energy  and  honorable  ambition,  admirably  fitted  him 
to  take  command  of  this  second  expedition,  the  primary  object  of 


SLEDGE  DRAWN  BY  MEN. 


CATCHING  AWK. 


which  was  the  discovery  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  while  the  at- 
tainment of  important  scientific  results  was  also  anticipated 
from  the  voyage.  Dr.  Kane's  vessel  was  the  "  Advance,"  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Grinnell,  in  which  he  had  previously  sailed, 
and  which  was  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  cruise. 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  American  banker,  of  London,  contributed 
liberally  to  the  outfit ;  and  a  number  of  American  scientific 
associations  afforded  assistance  to  the  odveiiturers  in  various 
ways.  Dr.  Kane  and  nine  others  of  his  party  were  under 
orders  from  the  U.  S  navy  department,  the  remainder  were 
shipped  for  the  cruise  on  moderate  salaries,  and  all  were 


METER. 

volunteers.  The  principal  regulations  adopted, 
as  laws  for  this  special  service,  were  subordina- 
tion, abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  ex- 
cept when  dispensed  by  special  order,  and  the 
habitual  disuse  of  profane  language.  The 
"Advance "  sailed  from  New  York,  May  30, 
1853.  In  eighteen  days,  she  made  the  harbor  of 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  where  Dr.  Kane  was 
handsomely  received  by  Governor  Hamilton, 
who  gave  him  a  noble  team  of  Newfoundland 
dogs.  The  brig  reached  Baffin's  Bay  without 
incident.  On  the  23d  of  August  they  had 
reached  north  latitude  73  deg.  41  min.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  they  reached  a  bay  which 
they  named  Kensellaer  Harbor,  where  they  spent 
two  winters.  A  sketch  of  Kensellaer  Island 
will  be  found  among  our  engravings.  They 
were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  brig,  and 
to  make  a  journey  of  1300  miles  to  the  Danish 
settlements  of  Greenland,  where  they  were  re- 
lieved by  Lieut.  H.  G.  Hartstene,  in  command 
of  an  expedition  fitted  for  their  relief.  Dr. 
Kane's  narrative,  embracing  all  that  befell  them, 
describing  their  various  journcyings  in  search  of 
Franklin,  making  an  aggregate  of  3000  miles, 
under  every  imaginable  difficulty,  the  discovery 
of  the  "  Iceless  Sea"  in  the  extreme  north,  the 
strange  aspects  of  nature  in  the  polar  regions, 
the  natural  history,  the  geology,  the  people  of  n 
the  frozen  north,  has  all  the  interest  of  the  most 
thrilling  romance.  Nothing  can  be  more  modest 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of 
himself ;  yet  the  simple  record  of  his  acts  proves 
him  to  be  a  hero,  such  a  one  as  Europe  loads 
with  titles,  crosses  and  wealth — such  a  one  as 
America  delights  to  honor  with  heartfelt  ap- 
plause. Whalevei  may  be  his  worldly  fortune, 
Dr.  Kane  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  im- 
perishable name.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  pic- 
tures before  us.  The  first  engraving  is  a  head 
of  Metck,  an  Esquimaux,  who  mode  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Kane  at  Rensellaer  Harbor. 
"  He  was,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  "nearly  a  head  tall- 
er than  myself,  extremely  powerful  and  well 
built,  with  swarthy  complexion  and  piercing 
Mack  eyes.  His  dress  was  a  hooded  capote  or 
jumper,  of  mixed  white  and  blue  fox-pelfs, 
arranged  with  something  of  fancy,  and  booted 
trousers  of  white  bear-skin,  which  at  the  end  of 


versed  freely  by  a  ring  on  a  loop  or  bridle,  that  extended  from  run- 
ner to  runner  in  front  of  the  sledge.  These  track  ropes  varied  in 
length,  so  as  to  keep  the  members  of  the  party  from  interfering 
with  each  other  hy  walking  abreast.  The  longest  was  three 
fathoms,  eighteen  feet,  in  length ;  the  shortest,  directly  fastened  to 
the  sledge-runner,  as  a  means  of  guiding  or  suddenly  arresting  and 
turning  the  vehicle.  The  cargo  for  this  journcv  (the  first),  with- 
out including  the  provisions  of  the  party,  was  almost  exclusively 
pemmican.  Some  of  this  was  put  up  in  cylinders  of  tinned  iron 
with  conical  terminations,  so  as  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  white 
beor;  but  the  larger  quantity  was  in  strong  wooden  cases  or  kegg, 
well  hooped  with  iron,  holding  about  70  pounds  each."  Another 
picture  of  the  "  Faith,"  with  a  group  unloading  her,  and  a  polar 
bear  lying  dead  beside  her,  appears  on  the  next  page.  On  this 
page  is  a  picture  of  the  boat  called  the  "  Faith  "  also,  which  did 
Dr.  Kane  "yeoman's  service,"  and  which  is  now  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy-yard.  The  third  picture  on  this  page  represents  the  sledge 
called  the  "  Little  Willie,"  with  its  team  of  four  Newfoundland 
dogs,  Dr.  Kane,  in  his  Arctic  costume,  driving.  "  My  dogs," 
says  he,  "  were  both  Esquimaux  and  Newfoundland.  Of  these 
last  I  had  ten :  they  were  to  be  carefully  broken,  to  travel  by  voice 
without  the  whip,  and  were  expected  to  be  very  useful  for" heavy 
draught,  as  their  tractability  would  allow  the  driver  to  regulate 
their  pace.  I  was  already  training  them  (this  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  adventures)  in  a  light  sledge,  to  drive,  unlike 
the  Esquimaux,  two  abreast,  with  regular  harness,  a  breast  collar 
of  flat  leather,  and  a  pair  of  traces.  Six  of  them  made  a  power- 
ful travelling-team,  and  four  could  carry  me  and  my  instruments, 
for  short  journeys  around  the  brig,  with  great  ease.  The  sledge  I 
used  for  them  was  built,  with  the  care  of  cabinet-work,  of  Ameri- 
can hickory,  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  curvature  of  the  runners 
was  determined  experimentally:  they  were  shod  with  annealed 
steel,  and  fastened  by  copper  rivets  which  could  be  renewed  at 
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DECK   BY  LAMPLIGHT. 


THE    FAITH,    NOW  AT  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD. 


the  foot  were  made  to  terminate  with  the 
claws  of  the  animal."  The  entire  costume 
is  seen  in  another  picture,  on  the  next  page 
— "  Nessak  in  his  travelling  dress."  An 
Esquimaux  of  fourteen  is  seen  in  the  sketch 
of  Paulik,  Metck's  nephew,  described  as 
"  fine-looking,"  that  is,  for  an  Esquimaux, 
we  suppose.  That  our  readers  may  form 
some  idea  of  an  Esquimaux  beauty,  we 
present  a  portrait  of  Anak,  the  wife  of 
Nessak,  one  of  Dr.  Kane's  northern 
friends.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  style 
of  coiffure  is  not  very  unlike  that  adopted 
by  our  fair  countrywomen  a  few  years  since. 
The  second  engraving  represents  an  Arctic 
sledge,  loaded  and  drawn  by  nine  men  in 
their  bear-like  costumes.  "  I  named  her 
the  '  Faith,' "  says  Dr.  Kane.  "  Her  length 
was  thirteen  feet,  and  breadth  four.  She 
could  readily  carry  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
of  mixed  stores.  This  noble  old  sledge, 
which  is  now  endeared  to  us  by  every  pleas- 
ant association,  bore  the  brunt"  of  the  heavi- 
est parties,  and  came  back,  after  the  descent 
of  the  coast,  comparatively  sound.  The 
men  were  attached  to  her  in  Buch  a  way  as 
to  make  the  line  of  draught  or  traction  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  axis  of  the  weight. 
Each  man  had  his  own  shoulder-belt,  or 
'  rue -faddy'  as  we  nsed  to  call  it,  and  his 
own  track  line,  which,  for  want  of  horse- 
hair, was  made  of  Manilla  rope:  it  tra- 


EIDER  ISLAND. 

pleasure.  Except  this,  no  metal  entered  into  its  construction. 
All  its  parts  were  held  together  by  seal-skin  lashings,  so  that 
it  yielded  to  inequalities  of  surface  and  to  sudden  shock. 
The  three  paramount  considerations  of  lightness,  strength  and 
diminished  friction  were  well  combined  in  it.  This  beautiful, 
and,  as  we  afterwards  found,  efficient  sledge,  was  named  the 
'  Little  Willie.'"  Following  the  picture  of  this  sledge,  is  a 
representation  of  the  manner  of  catching  awks,  birds  which 
the  Esquimaux  relish  highly.  They  breed  in  low  cones  of 
rubbish  among  the  cliffs.  The  Esquimaux,  perched  in  a  con- 
venient station,  employs  a  pnrse-net,  made  of  seal-skin,  and 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  tusk  of  the  narwhal,  sonu  times 
spliced,  to  give  it  the  requisite  length,  nnd  so  scoops  up  his 
feathered  prey  as  they  fly  by  him  in  startled  numbers.  We 
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have  next  a  picture  of  "Eider  Island,"  with  an  eider  duck  and 
her  brood  of  young  ones.  Near  the  Littleton  Island  of  Captain 
Inglefield,  "  we  saw,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  "a  number  of  ducks 
both  eiders  and  hareldas  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  tracking 
their  flight,  we  should  reach  their  breeding-grounds.  There  was 
no  trouble  in  doing  so,  for  they  flew  in  a  bee-line  to  a  group  of 
rocky  islets,  above  which  the  whole  horizon  was  studded  with 
birds.  A  rugged  little  ledge,  which  I  named  '  Eider  Island,'  was 
so  thickly  colonized  that  we  could  hardly  walk  without  treading 
on  a  nest.  We  killed  with  guns  and  stones  over  two  hundred 
birds  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  breeding  sea- 
son. The  nests  were  still  occupied  with  the  mother-birds,  but 
many  of  the  young  had  burst  the  shell,  and  were  nestling  under 
the  wing,  or  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the  water  pools.  Some, 
more  advanced,  were  already  in  the  ice-sheltered  channels,  greed- 
ily waiting  for  the  shell-fish  and  sea-urchins,  which  the  old  bird 
busied  herself  in  procuring  for  them.  Near  by  was  a  low  and 
isolated  rocS-ledge,  which  we  called  '  Hans  Island.  The  glau- 
cous gulls,  those  cormorants  of  the  Arctic  seas,  had  made  it 
their  peculiar  homestead.    Their  progeny,  already  full-fledged 
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THE  BRIG  CRADLED. 


in  a  wild  wolfish  yell,  tho  driver  shrieking,  'Nannook!  na, 
nook  !'  and  all  straining  every  nerve  in  pursuit.  The  bear  rises 
on  hia  haunches,  inspects  his  pursuers,  and  starts  off  at  full 
speed.  Tho  hunter,  as  he  runs,  leaning  over  his  sledge,  seizes 
the  traces  of  a  couple  of  his  dogs,  and  liberates  them  from  their 
burthen.  It  is  the  work  of  a  minute;  for  the  motion  is  not 
checked,  and  tho  remaining  dogs  rush  on  with  apparent  ease. 
Now  pressed  more  severely,  the  bear  makes  for  an  iceberg,  and 
stands  at  bay,  while  his  two  foremost  pursuers  halt  at  a  short 
distance,  and  quietly  await  the  arrival  of  the  hunter.  At  this 
moment,  the  whole  pack  aro  liberated  ;  the  hunter  grasps  his 
lance,  and,  tumbling  through  snow  and  ice,  prepares  for  the  en- 
counter. If  there  be  two  hunters,  the  bear  is  killed  easily  ;  for 
one  makes  a  feint  of  thrusting  a  spear  at  the  right  side,  and,  as 
the  animal  turns  with  his  arms  towards  the  threatened  attack, 
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and  voracious,  crowded  the  guano  whitened  rocks  ;  and  the  moth- 
ers, with  long  necks  and  gaping  yellow  bills,  swooped  above  the 
peaceful  shallows  of  the  eiders,  carrying  off'  the  young  birds, 
seemingly  just  as  their  wants  required.  A  more  domineering  and 
insatiable  rapacity  I  have  never  witnessed.  The  gull  would  gob- 
ble up  and  swallow  a  young  eider  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to 


WALRUSES  SPORTING. 


In  this  position  she  is  frozen  in,  high  and  dry,  to  "  pass  an  Arctic 
winter  over  an  Arctic  ice-bed."  The  next  engraving  presents  a 
sketch  of  a  group  of  walrusses  sporting  among  the  field-ice  and 
icebergs.  Until  the  thermometer  sinks  below  zero,  these  bulky 
monsters  find  water  enough  to  sport,  and  keep  in  between  the 
fields  of  drift-ice  as  they  open  with  the  tide.  Besides  these,  they 
work  out  holes  for  themselves.  The  walrusses 
swallow  gravel  and  even  large  stones,  but  for 
what  purpose,  it  is  not  known.  Another  pic- 
ture on  this  page  is  a  curious  group  of  Esqui- 
maux huts,  which  Dr.  Kane  found  in  one  of  his 
it  excursions  from  the  brig.  "  They  are  four  in 
number,  long  deserted,  but  to  an  eve  unprac- 
tised in  Arctic  antiquarian  deductions,  in  as 
good  preservation  as  a  last  year's  tenement  at 
home.  The  most  astonishing  feature  is  the  pre- 
sence of  some  little  out-huts,  or,  as  I  first  thought 
them,  dog-kennels.  These  are  about  four  feet 
by  three  in  ground  plan,  and  some  three  feet 
high  ;  no  larger  than  thepologs  of  the  Tchuschi. 
In  shape  they  resemble  a  rude  dome ;  and  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  composed  arc  of  exces- 
sive size,  and  evidently  selected  for  smoothness. 
They  were,  without  exception,  of  water-washed 
limestone.  They  are  heavily  sodded  with  turf, 
aud  a  narrow  slab  of  clay-slate  serves  as  a  door. 
No  doubt  they  are  human  habitations,  retiring 
chambers,  into  which,  away  from  the  crowded 
families  of  the  hut,  one  or  even  two  Esquimaux 
have  burrowed  for  sleep — chilly  dormitories  in 
the  winter  of  this  high  latitude."  Our  last  en- 
graving but  one  represents-  a  polar  bear  at  bay, 
rearing  to  his  full  height,  surrounded  by  hunters 


the  left  is  unprotected,  and  receives  the  death-wound."  "Many 
wounds  are  received  by  the  Etah  Bay  Esquimaux  in  these  encoun- 
ters ;  the  bear  is  looked  upon  as  more  fierce  in  that  neighborhood, 
and  about  Anoatook  and  Rensellaer  Bay,  than  around  the  broken 
ice  to  the  south.  He  uses  his  teeth  more  generally  than  is  sup- 
posed by  systematic  writers.    The  hugging,  pawing  and  boxing 
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describe  it.  For  a  moment  you  would  see  the  paddling  feet 
of  the  poor  little  wretch  protruding  from  the  mouth  ;  then 
came  a  distension  of  the  neck,  as  it  descended  into  the  stom- 
ach ;  a  few  moments  more  and  the  young  gulls  were  feeding 
on  the  ejected  morsel."  Our  next  picture  represents  the  deck 
of  the  "Advance"  by  lamp-light.  It  is  built  over,  to  ward 
off  the  extreme  cold,  a  stove-pipe  passing  through  the  roof. 
Near  the  hatchway  stands  one  of  the  party,  lantern  in  hand, 
while  another  is  seated,  caressing  one  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs 
found  such  valuable  auxiliaries  in  their  journeyings.  The 
next  picture  is  a  sketch  of  Rensellaer  Island.  On  this  page 
wo  have  a  picture  of  the  brig  cradled,  the  decks  protected  by 
canvass  from  the  cutting  wind.  She  was  lifted  with  double 
chains  passed  under  at  low  tide,  both  astern  and  amidships. 
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ESQUIMAUX  HUTS. 

with  their  long  spears.  In  speaking  of  one  of  his 
expeditions,  Dr.  Kane  says  : — "Our  whole  jour- 
ney had  been  an  almost  unbroken  and  scarcely- 
varied  series  of  bear  hunts.  They  had  lost  for 
me  the  attractions  of  novelty ;  but,  like  tho  con- 
tests with  the  walrus,  they  were  always  interest- 
ing, because  characteristic  of  this  rude  people 
(the  Esquimaux).  The  dogs  are  carefully  trained 
not  to  engage  in  contest  with  the  bear,  but  to  re- 
tard his  flight.  While  one  engrosses  his  attention 
ahead,  a  second  attacks  him  in  the  rear ;  and, 
always  alert  and  each  protecting  the  other,  it 
rarely  happens  that  they  are  seriously  injured,  or 
that  they  fail  to  delay  the  animal  until  the  hun- 
ters come  up.  Let  us  suppose  a  bear  scented  out 
at  the  base  of  an  iceberg.  The  Esquimaux  ex- 
amines the  track  with  sagacious  care,  to  deter- 
mine its  age  and  direction,  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  animal  was  passing  when  lie  passed 
along.  The  dogs  are  set  upon  the  trail,  and  the 
hunter  courses  over  the  ice  at  their  side  in  silence. 
As  ho  turns  the  angle  of  the  berg,  his  gome  is  in 
view  before  him,  stalking  probably  along  witli 
quiet  march,  sometimes  snufling  the  air  suspicious- 
ly, but  making,  nevertheless,  for  a  nest  of  broken 
hummocks.    The  dogs  spring  forward,  opening 


which  characterize  the  black  and  grizzly  bears,  are  resorted  to 
by  him,  only  under  peculiar  circumstances."  Tho  last  en- 
graving represents  the  "  Forlorn  Hope,"  the  whale-boat  in 
which  Dr.  Kane,  with  a  small  boat's  crew,  left  the  "Advance," 
to  prosecute  his  researches.  We  trust  that  tho  extracts  wa 
have  mado  will  induce  many  of  our  readers  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  splendid  work  from  which  wo  have  taken  our 
text  and  illustrations.  The  curiosity  excited  by  this  expedi- 
tion abroad  is  scarcely  less  than  that  felt  hero  with  regard  to 
it,  and  editions  of  the  narrative  are  already  going  through  the 
German  and  French  presses.  Dr.  Kane  himself  has  been 
received  in  Europe  with  distinguished  consideration,  and  his 
gallantry  in  offering  his  services  to  Lady  Franklin  for  another 
search  after  traces  of  her  husband,  is  highly  lauded. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AJ  A1ITIMX  MURMUR. 

B  I    WILLIE    F.  PABOR. 

The  Mitt  is  heavy  with  the  autumn  airs; 
Man's  heart  is  like  it  with  his  many  rares ; 
And  oftentimes  grief  s  strokes  come  unawares. 

I  wateh  the  dry  leaves  home  liefore  the  wind, 
And  solemn  shalows  steal  across  my  mind, 
Leaving  a  withered  souvenir  behind. 

The  dead  leaves  tell  of  summer's  swift  deeay! 
They — like  man's  being — are  but  for  a  day, — 
And  then  ?    Behold]  the  burial  comes  alway. 

The  tad  leaves  whisper  of  the  summer  fled; 
And  as  we  look,  our  thoughts  are  backward  led 
To  muse  upon  the  many  fummers  dead; 

When  we,  with  those  whose  faces  met  our  own, 
With  looks  familiar,  walked  without  a  moan, 
The  shore  of  time,  which  now  we  tread  alone. 

We  hear  the  echoes  of  the  loves  that  kept 

Our  hearts  in  eestaey.    Hope's  hand  then  swept 

The  lyre  of  bliss.    But  now.'  it  long  hath  slept. 

O.  silent  all !  alas,  December's  galo 

But  typifies  the  spirit's  wail 

In  sadness  following  on  sorrow's  trail. 

December  on  the  earth  and  iu  the  heart ! 
The  links  are  looseuing — the  chain  will  part, 
And  then?    How  do  we  to  the  churchyard  start? 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

TRUST    IN  GOD. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

BY  MARY  A.  LOWELL. 

The  fire  burned  dimly  on  the  hearth  of  the  Widow  Komaine. 
It  was  a  bitter  cold  day — the  night  before  Christmas.  Two  chil- 
dren were  hovering  oyer  the  feeble  blaze,  and  shivering  with  the 
fierce  cold  that  was  creeping  on  their  limbs.  Willie,  the  eldest,  was 
trying  to  warm  little  Addie  by  putting  bis  arm  around  her,  while 
the  mother  took  down  the  Bible,  lighted  an  inch  or  two  of  candle 
that  remained,  and  read  to  them  the  beautiful  story  of  the  shep- 
herds keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night,  the  angel  coming 
to  them  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shining  about  them.  The  little 
ones  listened,  almost  forgetting  the  cold  ;  and  then  the  mother 
passed  over  many  pages,  until  she  came  to  the  touching  words  of 
the  Saviour,  when  "  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

*'  Then  he  was  worse  off  than  we  are,  Willie,"  said  little  Addic, 
as  she  crept  from  her  brother's  arm  to  the  poor  and  ill-covered 
bed,  where  the  three  huddled  together  for  warmth. 

The  candle  went  out  in  the  midst  of  her  readings,  and  Mrs. 
Komaine  and  Willie  lay  down,  one  on  each  side  of  the  little  girl 
The  children  slept,  but  the  mother  lay  for  hours,  tossing  in  pain- 
ful thought  of  how  she  was  to  live  through  the  cheerless  winter 
and  keep  these  children  alive. 

She  rose  the  next  morning,  and  made  a  fire  with  the  last  wood 
which  she  possessed,  spread  her  table  with  the  last  loaf;  and  then, 
waiting  for  her  children  to  awake,  she  sat  down  and  wept.  They 
were  the  first  tears  sho  had  shed  for  months,  and  she  felt  relieved 
by  the  flow ;  but  she  would  not  let  the  children  see  her,  and  she 
dried  them  up  quickly  before  they  awoke. 

Catherine  Romainc  was  the  daughter  of  a  once  wealthy  and  en- 
terprising merchant.  She  had  married  Mr.  Romaine,  who  was 
much  older  than  herself,  when  he  was  in  business  with  her  father. 
He  was  a  widower  with  one  son.  She  loved  the  little  Herbert 
with  all  but  a  mother's  love,  and  the  child  returned  it  fully.  He 
was  twelve  years  old  when  his  father  married,  and  it  was  six  years 
after  that  when  Willie  VM  born.  Herbert's  unaffected  interest  in 
the  little  one  repaid  Catherine  for  all  the  love  which  she  had  given 
him.  Two  years  afterwards  little  Addic  came  to  bless  the  happy 
household,  ami  the  measure  of  their  bliss  seemed  complete.  Her- 
bert was  one  of  the  head  clerks  in  the  firm,  and  although  only 
twenty  years  old,  was  distinguished  for  his  attention  to  business. 

It  was  a  sudden  and  terrible  shock  to  the  whole  community 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  firm  of  Thatcher  and  Komaine  had 
failed.  There  were  people  involved  in  their  difficulties  whoso 
every  dollar  had  been  invested  with  them.  Old  men,  who  had 
lain  by  a  small  sum,  perhaps  to  be  called  in  when  sickness  should 
come  upon  them — widows  who  bad  saved  a  scanty  pittance  by 
nccdlc-word — single  women  who  had  been  at  service  until  their 
laboring  days  were  over — all  these  had  trusted  their  small  earnings 
with  the  great  firm  that  was  as  "good  as  the  bank." 

The  firm  that  was  "  good  as  the  bank  "  failed,  however,  and 
then  came  poverty,  distress  and  sickness.  Mr.  Thatcher  was 
found  in  his  room,  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum  in  his  clenched 
hand,  perfectly  dead  ;  and  not  many  months  after  this,  Mr.  Ko- 
maine, worn  out  by  repeated  shocks,  sunk  into  the  grave. 

They  bad  given  up  nil  to  the  creditors,  keeping  not  even  the 
bridal  presents  of  Mrs.  Komaine,  nor  those  which  had  been  made 
to  the  children.  A  small,  mean  house  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  held  Mrs.  Komaine  and  her  children,  and  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  Herbert  had  gone  away,  she  underlet  all  the  rooms  but 
one. 

Sad  indeed  was  her  heart  when  the  night  of  her  husband's 
death  brought  the  finishing  stroke.  She  sat  in  mute  anguish, 
gazing  upon  the  beloved  face,  and  then  upon  the  helpless  little 
ones  by  her  side. 


"  Trust  in  God,  Katy,  dear,"  said  the  dying  man.  "  He  will 
not  leave  you  utterly  desolate." 

Herbert  staid  until  after  his  father's  funeral,  and  then  sailed  for 
Afi  ica. 

"  Sometime,  I  shall  return,  dear  mother,"  said  the  affectionate 
son,  "  and  then,  believe  ine,  you  shall  not  want." 

O,  the  grief  of  those  partings  !  They  were  like  the  bitterness 
of  death  to  Mrs.  Komaine,  for  they  seemed  to  contradict  her 
husband's  assurance  that  sho  should  not  be  left  desolate. 

She  succeeded  at  first,  in  obtaining  a  little  sewing  of  the  coars- 
est kind ;  but  it  would  hardly  pay  for  the  cnndles  by  which  she 
worked  after  her  children  had  gone  to  bed.  She  would  not  apply 
for  work  from  those  who  had  known  her  in  her  prosperous  days ; 
and  she  dreaded  going  to  the  shop,  where  a  hard  and  unfeeling 
man  was  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  for  a  few  miserable  pence. 
She  would  not  send  Willie,  for  her  mind  revolted  at  exposing  him 
to  the  danger  and  contamination  of  the  streets. 

She  wore  the  coarsest  clothes  herself,  and  dressed  her  children 
in  similar  ones,  and  yet,  so  neatly  were  they  made  and  put  on, 
that  there  was  something  almost  elegant  in  their  appearance. 

Sometimes  she  recognized  in  the  street  those  whom  she  had 
known  in  better  days  ;  and  then  she  would  start  aside  and  turn 
away  her  head,  forgetting,  for  a  moment,  that  they  could  never 
discover  the  elegant  Catherine  Komaine  in  the  poor,  haggard 
woman  that  was  bearing  her  bundle  of  cheap  work  from  a  shop. 

One  person  only  lmd  known  her  when  meeting  her  thus,  and 
that  one  did  not  dare  to  approach  her,  because  he  saw  that  she 
avoided  him.  This  was  a  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  known  and  loved 
her  husband  as  a  brother,  lie  followed  her  at  a  distance  until  he 
saw  her  enter  the  poor  dwelling  in  which  she  lived — took  the  num- 
ber of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street,  and  then  returned  to 
tell  his  wife  what  he  had  seen.  All  Mrs.  Kussell's  womanly 
tenderness  rose  up  at  his  recital,  and  she  begged  to  go  and  see  her. 

"  No,  Mary,"  said  her  husband,  "  that  will  not  do ;  you  may 
write  her  that  you  will  visit  her  if  she  wishes  it,  but  you  must  go 
no  farther  until  you  know  how  she  would  receive  you." 

The  note  was  written  and  sent,  but  no  answer  obtained,  and  the 
generous  couple  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  helping 
her. 

Day  after  day,  Mr.  Kussell  met  her,  with  her  two  children,  each 
carrying  a  package.  The  sight  melted  him  to  pity  ;  and  yet  her 
step  was  so  proud  that  he  could  not  stop  her,  as  he  wanted  to  do, 
and  offer  her  assistance. 

The  house  in  which  Catherine  lived  was  inhabited  partly  by  an 
Irish  family,  whose  good  feelings  were  all  excited  by  the  evident 
poverty  of  their  neighbor. 

Norah  Dolan  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  neater  than  most  of 
her  class,  and  with  great  respect  for  what  she  called  "  real  born 
gentry,"  among  which  she  classed  Mrs.  Komaine  and  her  children. 
Mrs.  Komaine  had  allowed  little  Patrick  and  Maggy  to  come  in 
and  learn  to  read  with  her  own  little  ones  ;  and  she  had  tended 
Mrs.  Dolan  herself  when  she  was  sick,  and  her  gratitude  was  un- 
bounded. It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Dolan's  husband  worked  for 
Mr.  Kussell,  and  he,  in  the  plenitude  of  bis  joy  at  his  wife's  re- 
covery, related  the  kindness  of  their  neighbor,  "  Mistress  Ko- 
maine," a  real  born  lady,  he  said,  and  ought  to  be  in  u  grand 
castle  instead  of  the  poor  little  place  at  home. 

Through  Dolan's  means,  Mr.  Kussell  had  partly  gratified  his 
benevolent  heart,  by  sending  Mrs.  Komaine  various  articles  of 
food  and  clothing,  which  he  directed  to  her  address  and  charged 
him  to  lay  privately  on  her  table,  and,  on  no  account,  to  say  to 
her  that  be  sent  them. 

In  vain  she  questioned  Dolan  and  his  wife.  They  would  know 
nothing  of  it,  unless  the  fairies  were  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  Sure  it's  the  fairies,  ma'am,"  said  Dolan,  when  she  wanted  him 
to  take  a  bundle  away,  which  she  was  sure  that  ho  must  have 
placed  there,  because  she  saw  him  coming  from  the  room,  as  she 
was  entering  it.  "  Sure  it's  the  fairies,  and  wouldn't  they  be  cross 
if  yees  did  not  take  their  prisents  !  And  didn't  I  see  the  bundle 
on  yees  table  whin  I  wint  into  yees  room  !  Faith,  thin,  I  did, 
ma'am,  and  it's  no  use  in  the  wurld  for  yees  to  quistion  me  and 
Norah,  for  it's  little  we  know,  any  way." 

And  Mrs.  Komaine,  grateful  to  her  unknown  friend,  and  yet 
with  a  great  pain  at  her  heart,  would  undo  the  package,  and  ap- 
propriate the  sugar  sad  tea,  or  bread  and  butter,  as  it  might  be, 
to  the  wants  of  herself  and  children. 

Once,  little  Willie,  in  helping  her  empty  the  sugar  into  a  wood- 
en box — their  only  sugar  bowl — had  discovered  a  silver  dollar; 
and  the  tea  was  often  productive  of  dimes  and  even  quarter.-. 
These  were  helps  indeed — but  small  in  comparison  to  the  wants 
of  a  family  of  three.  Her  handful  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil 
were  often  wholly  exhausted.  The  work  which  she  eariied  home 
was  not  always  paid  for  at  the  time;  and  many  nights  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  with  the  children  at  dark,  because  her 
wood  and  candles  were  all  consumed.  Often  she  feared  that  she 
would  be  forced  to  ask  aid,  to  keep  them  from  starving ;  but 
until  the  actual  hour  came,  she  would  struggle  on. 

There  were  times  when  logs  of  wood,  which  she  missed  at 
once  from  Mrs.  Dolan's  wood  pile  (never  very  large  or  high), 
would  find  their  way  mysteriously  to  the  expiring  embers  on  her 
hearth,  and  kindle  up  a  cheerful  blaze,  by  which  she  would  assem- 
ble the  four  children,  her  own  and  the  little  Dolans,  and  teach 
them  to  read  and  spell. 

Among  the  few  things  which  she  had  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  her  luxurious  home,  was  a  mutilntcd  copy  of  Shakspearc — the 
only  book  except  the  Bible  which  her  father  had  given  her  when 
she  was  married.  The  Shnkspeare  had  lo6t  its  covers,  and  many 
leaves,  but  she  would  sometimes  take  it  up  and  find  in  its  pages, 
so  strangely  fitting  to  every  phase  of  life  or  circumstance,  some- 
thing that  was  applicable  to  her  owu.    These  two  books  were  her 


solace  and  comfort.  The  pictures  contained  in  each,  formed  the 
initial  letters  to  her  children's  love  of  art,  and  the  beautiful  man- 
ner in  which  she  read  impressed  the  contents  of  the  books  upon 
their  minds,  or  at  least,  such  parts  of  them  as  they  could  under- 
stand. It  was  hard  to  wake  up  from  the  absorbing  perusal  of  her 
books,  to  the  dreary  reality  of  the  poverty  around  her, — to  come 
from  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of  Shakspearc,  into  the  dim  light 
of  the  actual  life  that  she  was  enduring, — but  she  was  possessed 
of  that  rare  courage  and  fortitude  that  cover  up  and  conceal  the 
inward  pangs  of  the  soul.  To  outward  appearance,  she  was  con- 
tented, if  not  cheerful. 

Sometimes — but  rarely — she  would  indulge  herself  in  going- 
backward  into  the  past,  and  remember  what  she  was  in  years  long 
gone  by.  The  retrospection  which  showed  her  to  hccself  in  the 
dimmed  and  broken  mirror  of  memory, — first,  as  the  gav  and 
beautiful  Catherine  Thatcher,  followed  alike  for  her  own  beauty 
and  her  father's  wealth — then,  having  turned  from  this  crowd  of 
selfish  flatterers,  she  saw  herself  the  happy  wife  of  the  good  and 
honored  Komaine,  dispensing  to  his  motherless  boy" all  the  kind- 
liest offices  of  maternal  care,  if  not  the  perfect  fulness  of  maternal 
love.  Then  came  thronging  in  the  memory  of  that  blessed  time 
when  two  children,  fair  and  beautiful  as  angels,  were  in  her  luxu- 
rious home,  caressed  and  waited  on  by  friends  and  dependents, 
and  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  father's  loving  heart. 

These  were  not  healthful  remembrances  for  Catherine  to  in- 
dulge in.  They  made  her  harder  and  more  unquiet  in  her  present 
situation  ;  and  there  were  times  when  her  good  angol  seemed  al- 
most to  forsake  her.  O,  these  depths  of  poverty  and  desolation  ! 
They  are  hard  to  bear.  Truly  wo  have  need  to  remember  that 
the  sacred  head  of  Him  who  loved  ns,  was  once  destitute  of 
shelter,  to  reconcile  us  to  these  hard  experiences  of  life. 

But  not  always  did  Catherine's  heart  sink  into  these  states  of 
unrest.  There  were  times  when  her  sorrow  seemed  uplifted  into 
screner  skies,  and  the  anguish  of  her  daily  lot  turned  into  divinest 
peace,  when  her  poor  apartment  seemed  like  the  habitation  of 
angels,  from  the  presence  of  those  who  had  gone  before. 

And  now,  indeed,  came  a  trial.  Willie  was  taken  ill.  She  ex- 
hausted her  skill  in  trying  to  subdue  the  fever  which  had  fastened 
upon  the  little  patient  boy.  Now  it  was  that  Norah  Dolan  proved 
invaluable  as  a  friend.  Never,  in  the  days  of  Catherine's  bright- 
est prosperity,  did  she  value  any  service  so  much  as  this  poor  wo- 
man's heartfelt  and  willing  sacrifices  for  her  sake.  She  took  lit- 
tle Addie  away  from  the  affected  room — for  her  practised  eye  told 
her  truly  that  it  was  the  dreaded  small  pox — and  leaving  her  and 
Maggie  together,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  sick  boy  and  his  moth- 
er. Norah's  whole  family  had  experienced  it,  so  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  except  for  Mrs.  Komaine  and  Addic. 
Her  neighbor's  experience  proved  invaluable  indeed  to  Catherine, 
and  saved  her  the  trial  of  asking  the  services  for  which  she  could 
not  have  paid.  Those  were  anxious  nights  when  the  two  women 
s  it  up  with  the  little  sutt'ercr,  whose  reason  gave  way  under  his 
disease.  It  was  touching  enough  to  bear  him  call  for  his  mother, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  her  hand  that  bathed  his  burning  fore- 
head. Then  he  would  fancy  that  Addie  was  dead,  and  would 
weep  because  he  too  could  not  go  to  his  father. 

One  night,  he  seemed  near  death.  His  mother  had  been  watch- 
ing Norah's  face,  and  she  saw  nothing  there  from  which  she  could 
draw  a  single  ray  of  hope.  Norah  had  seen  others  die,  and  she 
knew  from  her  countenance  that  she  thought  Willie  dying.  Cath- 
erine groaned  in  spirit,  and  the  words  came  up  from  the  deepest 
recesses  of  her  almost  broken  heart,  "  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me."  She  tried  to  add  the  rest,  but  she  could  not. 
Half  an  hour  after,  when  she  saw  the  poor  child's  struggles  with 
the  cruel  disease,  she  could  utter  them  more  easily. 

Just  at  midnight,  Willie's  eyes  closed.  Catherine  thought  ho 
was  gone,  but  Norah  laid  her  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  seated 
her  by  the  bedside. 

"  Hush  I"  6he  whispered,  "  and  watch  for  his  waking." 

They  did  watch  all  through  that  long  night.  Norah  drew  up 
the  curtain  a  little  just  as  the  sun  rose.  Somehow,  the  bright 
gleam  that  came  into  the  room,  brought  also  a  glimmer  of  hope 
into  Catherine's  heart.  Norah  dropped  the  curtain  quickly,  lest 
suddenly  waking,  the  strong  light  might  destroy  Willie's  eyes 
forever. 

He  lay  still, — so  still  that  they  could  hardly  see  that  he  breathed. 
The  morning  and  forenoon  passed,  and  still  he  slept.  Catherine 
thought  he  would  pass  away  without  waking. 

"O,  that  I  could  sec  those  dear  eyes  once  more  !"  she  whispered, 
just  as  the  clock  was  striking  twelve  ;  and,  as  if  in  answer  to  that 
whisper,  the  "dear  eyes*"  opened,  and  the  weak  voice  murmured  : 

"  Mother  I" 

Willie  was  saved  I  Those  only,  whose  hopes  arc  narrowed 
down  to  the  life  of  one  or  two  dear  objects,  can  imagine  the  rap- 
ture of  Catherine  Komaine  as  she  bent  over  her  child,  and  saw 
by  the  dim,  uncertain  light  that  he  saw  and  knew  her.  That 
long,  long  twelve  hours'  sleep  had  brought  him  back  to  life. 

The  kindly  eyes  of  the  Irishwoman  overflowed  with  tears  as 
Catherine  wept  upon  her  shoulder,  and  poured  out  her  gratitude  to 
her  humble  friend. 

*'  I  will  love  you  always,  dear  Norah,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  sho 
could  speak,  and  Norah  wept  the  more. 

It  was  long  before  they  would  sec  little  Addic,  lest  she  should 
contract  the  disease  which,  doubtless,  still  lingered  in  the  walls  of 
the  room  ;  but  Norah's  husband  took  good  care  of  her,  and  she 
was  contented  with  Maggie,  though  longing  for  mother  and  Willie. 

After  Norah  had  made  a  thorough  fumigation,  and  Catherine, 
afraid  to  trust  it,  had  made  another,  the  doors  were  opened,  and 
the  children  all  admitted  to  see  ^Willie,  who,  scarred  and  feeble, 
was  yet  only  permitted  to  sit  up  a  little  while. 

But  this  sickness  had  made  sad  inroads  upon  Catherine's  small 
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resources.  Her  work  was  stopped,  of  course,  and  her  health  had 
suffered  from  anxiety  and  watching.  From  long  staying  in  a 
dimly-lighted  room,  her  eyes  had  hecome  affected  so  much  that 
she  could  not  see  to  mend  Addie's  clothes,  which  had  suffered  for 
her  care  while  Willie  was  ill,  and  the  thought  continually  tormented 
her  that  she  was  going  blind. 

The  bundles  which  used  to  be  placed  upon  her  table  were  no 
longer  found.  She  did  not  know  the  reason,  but  Norah  and  her 
husband  did.  They  knew  that  Mr.  Russell  and  his  family  were 
gone  abroad,  and  would  not  return  until  December. 

She  had  parted  with  everything  but  the  merest  necessaries  of 
life.  She  had  even  taken  away  the  andirons  that  supported  her 
wood  fire,  in  order  to  buy  with  them  a  few  sticks  of  wood.  The 
few  pieces  of  crockery  followed,  and  half  the  straw  from  the  mis- 
erable bed.  She  took  in  a  little  washing,  but  her  own  irons  were 
gone  long  ago,  and  the  washboiler  too,  and  she  had  to  borrow 
both  from  Norah. 

"  Come  and  wash  in  my  room,  Misthress  Kummin,"  said  Norah. 
"  There  is  plinty  of  fire  here  to  hate  your  wathcr,  and  yecs  may 
look  after  little  Maggie's  spelling  to  pay  for  it." 

There  was  delicacy  in  the  Irishwoman's  mode  of  giving  favors. 
She  would  always  make  it  appear  that  "  Misthress  Kummin  "  had 
obliged  her  in  some  way,  and  that  her  services  went  only  to  pay 
for  something  she  was  receiving. 

But  the  cold  weather  was  approaching.  November,  dark,  dreary 
and  gloomy,  with  its  chilling  winds,  and  the  sad  looking  piles  of 
dried  leaves  that  lay,  brown  and  sere,  upon  the  pathways,  and 
rustled  under  the  footsteps  with  such  a  melancholy  sound,  was 
fast  giving  way  before  December,  with  its  piled  snow-drifts  and 
howling  storms.  Sad  and  gloomy  enough,  they  sometimes  think, 
who  sit  in  richly-curtained  rooms,  where  the  thick  carpets  give 
back  no  answer  to  the  footfall ;  where  light  and  warmth  come  steal- 
ing in  from  invisible  sources  ;  where  the  dainty  viands  crowd  to- 
gether on  the  table,  and  the  wine  sparkles  red  in  the  cup  ;  where 
loved  ones  are  sheltered  from  the  biting  storm,  and  little  children 
are  asleep  in  beds  that  seem  covered  by  the  work  of  fair}-  hands  ; 
where  music  and  painting  and  sculpture  address  themselves  to  the 
car  and  the  eye,  and  all  the  senses  receive  the  ministry  of  luxury 
and  art.  What  must  it  be,  then,  to  those  who  are  shivering  over 
the  fitful  blaze  that  only  tantalizes  the  chilled  and  perishing  limbs 
— those  whose  cupboards  are  empty  and  whose  clothing  is  scanty 
— whose  children  creep  into  their  pallet  of  straw  to  sleep  away  the 
feelings  of  hunger  that  gnaws  at  their  vitals  ! 

It  was  thus  with  poor  Catherine  on  the  evening  and  morning  of 
that  terrible  Christmas  in  which  we  found  her  and  her  helpless 
little  ones.  The  scars  had  faded  from  Willie's  face,  leaving  it 
pale  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes  had  that  unnatural  brightness  so 
painful  in  a  child.  Ho  suffered  more  from  privation  than  Addie, 
who  was  strong  and  healthy. 

We  left  her  watching  the  awaking  of  her  children.  She  bent 
over  them,  and  saw  Willie's  pallid  look  with  dismay. 

"  Must  I  lose  him  after  all  V  she  exclaimed.  "  Was  he  saved 
from  that  cruel  disease,  only  to  waste  away  with  hunger'!" 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  she 
hastily  dried  her  tears  and  answered  the  summons.  No  one  was 
there,  but  as  she  opened  the  door,  a  large  bag  fell  inward,  marked 
with  her  own  name  in  large  letters.  As  she  drew  it  in,  and  was 
about  to  close  the  door,  she  saw  the  shadow  of  Norah\  husband 
flitting  around  the  corner  of  the  house.  She  knew  it  by  the  rag- 
ged hat,  of  which  one  half  the  brim  was  gone.  She  called  after 
him,  to  know  if  he  saw  any  one  leave  the  bag. 

"Faith,  and  how  could  I,  whin  I've  jist  come  out  of  the  house? 
But  I'll  be  afthcr  asking  Norah — perhaps  she  saw  the  thafe 
himself !" 

Catherine  opened  the  bag,  and  found  everything  for  a  Christ- 
mas revel,  as  she  said  to  Norah,  when  she  wanted  to  share  with 
her.  But  Norah  had  had  a  bag,  too,  inscribed,  in  the  same  writ- 
ing as  Catherine's,  "  To  Mrs.  Norah  Dolan;"  and  her  husband 
told  her  that  Mr.  Kussell  bad  arrived  in  the  steamer,  but  did  not 
tell  her  that  he  and  Mr.  Russell's  man  had  brought  up  the  bags. 

"  Sure,"  he  told  her,  "  it  must  be  St.  Nicholas  himself,  who 
could  not  get  the  great  bags  down  the  chimney." 

Great  was  the  astonishment  and  joy  of  Catherine's  children 
when  they  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  table  waded  witli  chickens, 
boiled  and  roasted,  great  loaves  of  bread,  and  piles  of  small  brown 
paper  parcels,  marked,  each  with  the  name  of  some  useful  article. 
In  the  parcel  of  sugar  was  a  piece  of  gold  as  large  as  a  half 
dollar. 

There  were  joy  and  deep  thankfulness  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
maine  as  she  saw  the  children  devour  the  abundant  Christmas 
breakfast.  Poor  Willie  had  to  stop  from  weakness,  and  his  moth- 
er warned  him  to  bo  moderate,  and  he  might  have  a  little,  and  eat 
oftener.  As  for  Addie,  she  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  a  vast 
plum  pudding,  and  threatened  to  cat  herself  into  a  fever,  hut  for 
the  careful  checking  of  her  mother. 

Catherine  borrowed  the  wood  unhesitatingly  of  Norah,  to-day, 
for  she  knew  she  could  repay  it  to-morrow,  and  redeemed  her 
andirons  also.  Her  poor  room  shone  by  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, from  the  effects  of  her  rubbing  and  blacking  and  polishing  ; 
and  then  the  three  sat  round  the  nice  Christmas  fire,  and  the  moth- 
er told  them  stories  which  they  had  never  heard  before,  nor  in- 
deed had  she.  The  afternoon  sun  shone  in,  too,  lighting  up  the 
poor,  mean  furniture  with  the  same  glow  it  was  bestowing  in  rich 
apartments  ;  and  the  snow,  which  was  blackened  and  dirty  around 
the  other  doors  in  the  small  court,  lay  spotless  and  unsullied  round 
Mrs.  Romaine's. 

"  I  hear  sleigh-bells,"  said  Willie,  starting  up,  "  and  they  are 
coming  right  up  the  court.  And  sec,  mother,  see,  Addie,  what  a 
fine  horse  !    And  a  gentleman  all  wrapped  up  in  fur!" 

And  true  enough,  there  was  the  gentleman  holding  the  long 


reins  and  knocking  at  their  own  door.  Willie  opens  the  door  and 
presents  his  poor,  little,  pale  and  scarred  f.ice  to  the  stranger's 
anxious  and  earnest  gaze.  He  does  not  recognize  the  boy,  and 
yet  it  is  the  very  child  he  is  seeking;  for  Herbert  Komainc  has 
come  home,  and  is  trying  to  find  bis  lost  mother  and  her  children. 

"And  is  it  here,  in  this  poor  place  that  1  find  you,  dear  moth- 
er?" said  Herbert,  after  Mrs.  Romaine  had  cried  and  laughed  a 
dozen  times,  in  the  alternations  of  her  nervous  excitement.  "  Not 
another  day  nor  hour  shall  you  stay  here  !  Come  to  the  hotel 
where  I  am  stopping.  I  will  find  you  beautiful  rooms,  and  you 
and  the  children  shall  spend  a  happy  Christmas." 

"  I  want  none  other  than  your  return  gives  me,  Herbert ;  and  I 
must  not  forgot  that  our  coarse  and  shabby  clothing  would  not 
correspond  with  any  other  room  than  this." 

"  You  shall  have  better  clothing.  I  will  go  myself  to  procure 
it  for  you." 

"  But  you  can't,"  said  Willie,  who  had  sat.  quietly  on  his  bro- 
ther's knee,  without  speaking,  "  the  shops  are  all  shut  up  Christ- 
mas days,  and  you  can't  buy  any  cloth  to  make  them  of."  And 
Willie  renewed  his  study  of  his  brother's  face. 

Herbert  was  obliged  to  be  content  until  to-morrow,  then — but 
he  sat  and  related  the  story  of  his  wanderings  since  he  left  her. 

"  One  object  which  I  had  in  view,  dear  mother, "  he  said,  "was 
the  restoration  of  some  property  which  I  knew  had  belonged  to 
the  firm,  and  which  lay  in  the  West  India  Islands.  I  hoard  fabu- 
lous accounts  of  its  value,  although  I  knew  that  my  father  had 
always  considered  it  of  no  account.  I  will  not  trouble  you,  to 
relate  all  the  tedious  processes  by  which  I  circumvented  the  agent, 
one  of  the  greatest  swindlers  I  ever  knew,  and  brother  to  that  ras- 
cally lawyer  whom  my  father  trusted  so  much.  You  will  be  sat- 
isfied that  I  wrested  the  whole  from  his  grasp,  aud  that  it  far  ex- 
ceeds all  that  I  had  heard  of  it.  There  is  enough  to  pay  off  every 
creditor,  restore  every  one  to  his  own,  and  leave  a  handsome 
property,  one  third  of  which  is  yours,  of  course,  and  the  rest  be- 
longs to  me  and  these  little  ones.  Why  don't  you  speak,  dear 
mother  V  he  asked,  playfully,  as  she  turned  pale  and  red  by  turns. 
She  recovered  herself  by  a  strong  effort,  and  whispered  : 
"  O,  if  your  dear  father  could  have  lived  to  know  this  I" 
"  He  does  know  it,"  said  Herbert,  reverentially.  "  It  cannot  be 
that  justice  or  injustice  can  walk  the  earth,  and  the  spirits  above 
the  earth  ignore  their  existence.  I  believe  in  this,  dear  mother, 
and  so  do  you.  Now  I  will  leave  you,  and  come  again  to-morrow." 

Dolan  brought  home  a  paper  that  night  which  contained  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  sale  which  would  take  place  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, of  a  house  and  furniture  next  to  Mr.  Russell's. 

"  No.  240  !  Why,  that  was  our  own  house,"  said  Mrs  Ro- 
maine, to  herself. 

Herbert  did  not  come  the  next  day,  and  Catherine  wondered 
and  expected.  Towards  evening,  he  came,  with  his  fine  face 
glowing  with  excitement. 

"  I  have  got  it,  dear  mother,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  bought  our  own 
house,  and  most  of  our  furniture  still  remains  there — well  kept 
and  almost  as  good  as  ever.  I  thought  you  would  prefer  it  to 
having  all  new.  You  know  Mr.  Eaton  bought  it,  and  now  he  is 
going  to  Europe.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  rode  by,  and  saw 
the  bills  at  the  window.  The  people  were  assembling  for  the  sale. 
I  stopped  my  horse,  and  went  in  with  the  air  of  a  man  determined 
to  purchase,  and  there  was  not  a  bid  made  against  me.  I  have 
come  now  to  take  you  all  home  once  more." 

He  now  produced  from  the  sleigh  a  basket  of  nice  clothing  for 
them  all ;  for,  he  remarked,  that  as  he  had  already  procured  ser- 
vants, and  appointed  them  to  come  that  evening,  he  would  like 
them  to  appear  as  became  their  position. 

Before  they  were  all  dressed,  a  close  carriage  stood  at  the  door. 
Herbert  would  not  let  them  enter  until  his  mother  had  introduced 
him  to  the  Dolans,  to  whom  he  left  all  that  had  belonged  to  his 
mother,  and  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 

"And  wont  yees  forget  Norah  and  me,  whin  yees  are  a  great 
lady  ?"  asked  Dolan,  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  bid  him  good-bv. 

"  Never — never,  my  good  friend,"  she  weepingly  uttered  ;  and 
she  kept  her  word. 

"I  have  come  home  to  live  with  you,  mother,"  said  Herbert,  rs 
he  showed  her  the  rooms  he  had  selected  for  himself.  "  I  shall 
never  marry,  and  your  new  wealth  will  have  this  drawback  and 
encumbrance — a  bachelor  son." 

"  Thank  God  I"  said  Catherine,  "  then  I  shall  have  you  always 
— always,  at  least,  until  you  break  your  resolution." 

Who  can  describe  the  delight  of  the  little  children  ?  Thcv 
were  so  happy  that  the  pale,  anxious  look  had  left  their  mother's 
face,  and  that  she  need  no  longer  worry  about  their  wants.  And 
then  Willie  was  so  pleased  to  have  good  clothes  and  a  nice  cap  ; 
and  Addie  smoothed  down  her  clean  muslin  dress  and  black  silk 
apron,  and  they  were  so  happy  !  They  went  to  school  now,  and 
their  mother's  teachings  were  the  cause  of  a  good  many  praises 
from  their  teachers. 

Norah  came  often  to  sec  Mrs.  Romaine  in  her  new  home;  and 
when  Herbert  bought  some  land  behind  the  house,  and  turned  it 
into  an  extensive  garden,  his  mother  said  : 

"  Why  not  have  Dolan  for  a  gardener,  and  give  him  the  little 
gothic  lodge  at  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  to  live  in  ?" 

"Just  the  thing  !"  said  Herbert,  and  engaged  him  that  very  day. 
The  gothic  lodge  was  repaired,  neatly  fitted  up  with  plain  new 
cottage  furniture,  and  in  four  weeks  Norah  stood  at  the  door,  ad- 
miring her  husband  in  his  new  gardening  suit,  and  the  children  in 
their  clean  frocks,  playing  with  Willie  and  Addie  among  the 
flowers. 

"  Trust  in  God  !  He  will  not  leave  thee  desolate,"  were  the 
words  which  Catherine  caused  to  be  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to 
her  beautiful  summer-house.  They  were  already  engraved  on  her 
heart  and  her  life. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 

IS  AN  ELEGANT  MISCELLANEOUS  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 

On  ihe  first  of  January,  we  shall  commence  Voi.umk  XII.  of 
our  favorite  journal.  It  is  now  the  most  popular  weekly  paper  in 
America,  a  reputation  which  it  has  enjoyed  for  nearly  eUve-n  yrars  ! 
— circulating  at  the  present  time  more  than  any  other  miscellane- 
ous weekly  journal  in  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  Bai.i  oc'S 
PICTORIAL.    It  is  devoted  to  polite  literature,  and  it  embraces 

NEWS,  TALES,  POEMS,  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANY, 
STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  ADVENTURES,  BIOGRA- 
PHIES, WIT  AND  HUMOR,  AND  NOVELETTES, 

written  expressly  for  the  paper  by  the  most  popular  writers  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of 
the  time,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occulting  in  either  hemisphere^  with  a  record  of  all  that  is  new 
and  noteworthy,  forming  an  intelligent  and  instructive  companion. 
In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral, dis- 
cussing, neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  the  tenets  of  any  sect  or 
clique ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

\  PAPER  FOR  THE  MLLIOX, 

and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle,  north  or  south,  east  or 
west.  It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  f-o 
condensed  as  to  possess  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence. 
No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  en- 
tire sheet,  which  is  of  THE  mammoth  size,  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  con- 
tributors are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming,  in  all  its  departments, 

AN    ORIGINAL  PAPER, 

embracing  among  its  regular  contributors  over  foity  well-known 
and  popular  names. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  and  contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  large 
weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal  quarto  pages,  and  is  filled  to  the 
brim  each  week  with  chaste,  popular-and  graphic  miscellany,  just 
such  as  any  father,  brother  or  friend  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
a  family  circle. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Vow  papers  can  compete  with  "The  Flag  of  our  Union"  as  it  regards  its 
originality,  numbering,  fis  it  doe?,  among  its  contribution  a  large  list  of  the 
best  names,  while  its  matter  is  always  chaste  and  entertaining. — Daily  Btey 
Boston. 

Carefully  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  filled  with  original  matter  from 
beginning  to  end,  '"The  Flag  of  our  Union11  merits  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity which  it  has  enjoyed  for  ten  consecutive  years. — Ladies^  Repository. 

The  best  of  the  Boston  weeklies. — Arkansas  Herahl. 

Go  -where  you  will,  from  Maine  to  California,  you  are  sure  to  see  11  The  Flag 
of  our  Union1'  in  nearly  every  family  circle.  Mr.  liallou  evinces  great  taste 
and  liberality  in  the  publication  of  this  charming  weekly. — Burlington  (Vt.) 
Sentinel. 

l'arents  need  not  fear  to  place  this  charming  weekly  journal  in  the  hands  of 
their  children.  It  eschews  all  vulgarisms,  and  its  tone  is  moral  and  refined. 
As  long  as  bright  eyes  love  to  re^td  delightful  stories,  it  will  continue  to  enjoy 
the  extraordinary  circulation  which  it  has  attained  to. —  Tribune. 

Justly  unrivalled  in  circulation.  •■  The  Flag  of  our  Union  11  presents  its  im- 
mense list  of  subscribers  with  choice  original  matter,  which  they  can  obtain 
nowhere  else.  The  best  writers  arc  engaged  upon  the  paper. — Daily  {Pliila  ) 
Ledger. 

A  Boston  weekly  journal,  long  and  well  established,  beautifully  printed  on 
very  line  paper,  and  filled  with  choice  reading  for  the  fireside.  Without  com- 
ing in  the  severe  garb  of  a  teacher,  it  inculcates  a  large  amount  of  information, 
and  cultivates  in  the  young  a  love  for  reading.—  Rational  Intelligencer. 

"  The  Flag  of  our  Union  11  is  h  choice  paper,  and  merits  all  the  many  good 
things  said  about,  it.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  numbers  among  its  contribu- 
tors many  of  our  best  writers,  both  male  and  female.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  so 
handsomely  printed  a  paper— clear,  bright,  aud  fresh  in  every  line. — iVsw  Or- 
leans Delta. 

There  ore  fo  r  miscellaneous  papers  so  widely  known,  or  so  deserving  of  the 
popularity  thev  enjoy,  as  "The  Flag  of  our  Union."  Itetined.  entertaining, 
beautifully  printed,  and  choice  in  all  respects,  it  is  a  companion  for  the  homo 
circle.— Rickmond  Whig. 

Mr.  liallou  furnishes  his  elegant  illustrated  weekly,  "  Ballou's  Pictorial," 
and  "The  Flag  of  our  Union.  1  together,  for  $4  a  year.  These  two  papers  will 
render  any  domestic  fireside  cheerful  all  winter  long. —  Ohio  Sentinel. 

No  paper  upon  our  exchange  list  is  so  eagerly  sought  for  by  our  family  as 
"  The  Flag  of  our  Union."  It  Should  be  a  weakly  visitor  to  every  American 
fireside;  for  it  is  eminently  a  delightful  family  paper,. combining  an  unusual 
amount  of  pleasant  original  miscellany,  with  all  that  is  noteworthy  in  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day. —  Lone  Star.  Texas. 

"The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  in  its  wide  spread  circulation,  penetrates  the  log 
cabin  of  the  far  West,  aud  the  stately  nmt.sions  of  our  Atlantic  cities.  It  is 
the  pioneer  of  the  miscellaneous  Weeklies;  and  ten  Tears  of  successful  enter- 
prise has  only  served  to  improve  and  perfect  it,  until  there  is  nothing  left  to 
de.-ire.—  Lynn  Buy  Slate. 

The  pioneer  among  the  miscellaneous,  weekly  press.  "The  Flag  of  our  Un- 
ion "  has  proved  the  most  popular  and  successful.  After  ten  years  of  profit- 
able existence,  it  is  now  more  pleasing  and  attractive,  than  ever.—  Quiney 
(Mass.)  Patriot. 

A  ('harming  weekly  visitor  to  the  home  rh-clc  is  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  11 — 
Chaste,  moral,  and  very  instructing  in  each  issue,  and" edited,  not  by  a  pair  of 
scissors,  hut  by  an  experienced  and  careful  hand.  —  Charleston  [S.  C.)  Mercury. 

Catering  for  no  clique  or  sect,  it  Is  a  universal  favorite. — Alabama  Planter. 

Mr.  liallou.  the  editor,  has  many  years  of  editorial  experience,  and  under- 
stands just  how  to  make  a  pap"r  that  w  ill  please  even  body.  Hence  the  vast 
circulation  and  popularity  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "—  Barnstable  Patriot. 
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OLD  FISH  HOUSE,  END  OF  CHELSEA.  BEACH,  MASS. 


SEASIDE  SKETCHES  NEAR  BOSTON. 

Our  nrtist,  Mr.  Kilburn,  on  this  and  tho  next  page,  has  given  us 
gome  of  the  fruits  of  his  professional  midsummer  ramhles.  The 
good  people  of  Boston  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  obedience  to 
that  impulse  which  leads  man- 
kind to  see  the  greatest  attrac- 
tions in  the  remotest  scenes. 
Many  hie  away  to  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Kaatskills, 
who  have  never  climbed  Bluo 
Hill  or  Powder-horn  Hill.  Per- 
sons see  beauties  in  the  Bay  ol 
Naples,  who  never  detected  tho 
charms  of  our  own  Boston 
harbor,  or,  very  like,  go  into 
extacics  on  little  strips  of  Brit- 
ish sand,  utterly  forgetful  of 
such  glorious  places  for  rides 
or  rambles  as  Chelsea  and  Xa- 
hant  Beaches.  Still,  there  arc 
enough  to  appreciate  home  ■ 
beauties ;  and  now  and  then, 
when  the  tide  of  fashionable 
immigration  sets  forth  to  New- 
port, Coney  Island  and  tho 
Kip-Raps,  there  may  he  found 
some  editor  bold  enough  to  in- 
sinuate that  Boston  is  itself  a 
watering-place,  and  there  are 
localities  within  easy  walking 
or  riding  distance,  well  worthy 
of  being  patronized.  Well — 
with  these  pictures  before  us, 
we  again  go  back,  in  imagina- 
tion, to  the  shore  of  that  sound- 
ing sea,  which  has  been  falsely 
charged  with  monotony,  but 
which,  even  in  a  calm,  has  its 
dimples,  its  smiles  and  frowns 
— its  thousand  modes  of  ex- 
pression. We  listen  to  the 
plaintive  murmurs  of  the  waves 
as  they  die  in  music  on  the 
beach,  to  the  wild  battle-music, 
of  the  billows  when  the  ire  of 
old  Neptune  is  raised,  and  lie 
sends  his  crested  warriors  to 


storm  the  barriers  against  which  he  wages  an  undying  warfare. 
Or  we  loll  in  sonic  shady  nook,  the  shallow  pretence  of  reading 
abandoned,  and  gazing  out  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  follow  the 
course  of  the  white  sails,  and  giving  a  loose  rein  to  the  fancy,  con- 


jure up  a  thousand  pleasing 
visions.  We  attach  ourselves 
to  somo  white-winged  bark, 
and  try  to  imagine  who  are  on 
board — what  little  society  thus 
segregated  from  the  moss  of 
humanity,  and  seeking  a  far 
fortune  by  a  pathway  ever  per- 
ilous. We  call  up  the  images 
of  the  daring  navigators  who 
have  gilded  the  page  of  history 
with  their  great  deeds.  We 
think  of  those  fierce  North- 
men, the  Vikingrs,  who  swept 
the  broad  Atlantic  with  their 
adventurous  galleys,  and  cast 
their  anchors  in  the  farthest 
havens.  Or  we  think  of  the 
gallant  Genoese  steering  to- 
wards immortal  fame  in  a  frail 
caravel,  such  as  the  lioldest 
pilot  of  t<.-day  would  hardly 
venture  in.  The  romance  of 
the  6ea  and  of  the  sea-shore 
is  inexhaustible.  They  have 
their  superstitions,  their  legen- 
dary tales,  their  history,  and, 
~ '  ~  above  all,  their  poetry.    But  if 

there  are  those  whom  neither 
poetry  nor   association  nor 
beauty  move,  still  against  the 
dear  delights  of  bathing,  fish- 
ing and  tish  chowders  few  are 
proof.  Hence  our  illustrations 
of  to-day,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable.    The  first  in 
tho  series  is  a  sketch  of  the  old  fish-house  at  the  end  of  Chelsea 
Beach,  which,  by  the  way,  is  five  miles  long,  and  one  of  the  long- 
est, if  not  tho  longest,  sea  beach  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The 


EUTAW  HOUSE,  LONG  ISLAND,  BOSTON  HARBOR. 


ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  CHELSEA  BEACH. 


building  in  onr  sketch  has  cer- 
tainlv  an  "  ancient  and  fish- 
likc  odor  about  it,  but  it, 
nevertheless,  is  a  spot  around 
which  many  pleasant  associa- 
tions cluster.  In  front  of  it 
are  a  group  of  men  coopering 
casks,  while  the  shore  is  lively 
with  pleasure  seekers.  Our 
second  view  is  of  the  Eutaw 
House,  Long  Island,  a  com- 
modious building  and  a  pleas- 
ant resort.  The  view  is  sketch- 
ed from  the  headland  on  which 
tho  lighthouse  stands.  On  the 
right  is  a  schooner,  and  a  party 
of  men  arc  engaged  in  wheel- 
ing ballast  on  board.  The 
next  view  is  a  very  pretty 
scene,  in  which  the  most  prom 
inent  feature  is  the  Atlantic 
House,  kept  by  J.  Moran.  It  is 
the  first  house  on  the  beach, 
and  the  stopping-place  of  the 
omnibus  from  Boston  through 
Chelsea  and  North  Chelsea — 
a  very  pretty  village,  by  the 
way.  The  next  engraving  rep- 
resents Long  Island  Head 
Light,  sketched  from  the  steam- 
boat whnrf,  a  part  of  which  is 
seen  in  front,  covered  with  fig- 
ures. The  fifth  view  delineates 
the  Neptune  House,  kept  by  E. 
Hayes.  It  is  the  next  house 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  In  front 
of  the  house  is  a  swing  in  full 
blast.  Our  last  picture  is  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  House,  Chel- 
sea Beach,  kept  by  Amos  Tal- 
ton.  It  is  the  last  hotel  on 
the  beach.  The  boat-house, 
summer-house,  and  all  the 
surroundings  are  accurately 
sketched. 
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CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS. 

A  contributor  to  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1795,  thus  describes 
an  amusement  practised  on 
Christmas  Eve,  at  the  mansion 
of  a  worthy  baronet,  at  Ash- 
ton,  near  Birmingham,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
He  writes  :  "  As  soon  as  sup- 
per is  over,  a  table  is  set  in  the 
hall.  On  it  is  placed  a  brown 
loaf,  with  twenty  silver  three- 
pences stuck  on  the  top  of  it, 
a  tankard  of  ale,  with  pipes 
and  tobacco ;  and  the  two 
oldest  servants  have  chair  be- 
hind it,  to  sit  as  judges  if  they 
please.  The  steward  brings 
servants,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, by  one  at  a  time,  cov- 
ered with  a  winnow-sheet,  and 
lays  their  right  hand  on  the 
loaf,  exposing  no  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  eldest  of  the 
two  judges  guesses  at  the  per- 
son, by  naming  a  name,  then 
the  younger  judge,  and  lastly 
the  oldest  again.  If  they  hit 
upon  the  right  name,  the  stew- 
ard leads  the  person  back 
again  ;  hut  if  they  do  not,  he 
takes  off  the  winnow-sheet, 
and  the  person  receives  a  three- 
pence, makes  a  low  obeisance 
to  the  judges,  but  speaks  not 
a  word.  When  the  second  ser- 
vant was  brought,  the  younger 

judge  guessed  first  and  third  ;  and  thus  they  did,  alternately,  till 
all  the  money  was  given  away.  Whatever  servant  had  not  slept 
in  thejiouse  the  preceding  night  forfeited  his  right  to  the  money. 
No  account  it  given  of  the  origin  of  this  strange  custom,  but  it 


i 


"  The  moral  of  it  is,  that  the  devil  died  when  Christ  was  born." 
This  custom  was  discontinued  for  mariy  years,  but  was  subse- 
quently revived  by  the  vicar  of  the  church  in  182S. — Sliarp's 
London  Magazine  for  Decembtr. 


has  been  practised  ever  since 
the  family  lived  there.  When 
the  money  is  gone,  the  ser- 
vants have  full  liberty  to  drink, 
dance,  sing,  and  go  to  bed 
when  they  please."  "  At" 
York,"  says  Stukely,  only  a 
century  ago,  "  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas-day  they  carried 
mistletoe  to  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral,  and  proclaimed 
a  public  and  universal  liberty, 
pardon,  and  freedom  to  all 
sorts  of  inferior,  and  even 
wicked  people,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  heaven."  "  In 
the  Isle  of  Man,"  relates  Wal- 
dron,  "  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December,  towards  eve- 
ning, all  the  servants  have  a 
holiday ;  they  go  not  to  bed 
all  night,  but  ramble  about  till 
the  bells  ring  in  all  the  church- 
es, which  is  at  twelve  o'clock, 
when  prayers  being  over,  they 
go  to  hunt  the  wren ;  and  af- 
ter having  found  one  of  these 
poor  birds,  they  kill  her,  and 
fay  her  on  a  bier ;  bring  her  to 
the  parish  church,  and  bury 
her  '  with  a  whimsical  kind  of 
solemnity,'  singing  dirges  over 
her  in  the  Manx  language, 
which  they  call  her  knell ;  af- 
ter which  Christmas  begins." 
At  Dcwsbury,  Yorkshire,  one 
of  the  church  bells  is  tolled  as 
at  a  funeral,  on  Christmas 
eve;  and  any  one  asking 
whose  bell  it  was,  would  he 
told  it  wa*  the  devil's  knell. 


NEPTUNE  HOUSE,  CHELSEA  BEACH. 


CANINE  SAGACITY. 

William  Dredge  lives  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Trinity, 
Cal.,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  which  towers  north  of  that  place. 
A  short  time  after  midnight  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  last  winter, 
he  was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  howl  of 
a  dog.  No  menace  on  his  part  could  rid  him  of 
the  presence  of  the  strange  intruder.  The  dog 
continued  to  walk  around  the  cabin,  still  repeat- 
ing his  dismal,  moaning  howling,  occasionally 
making  efforts  to  effect  an  entrance  through  the 
closed  doorway.  Surprised  and  somewhat 
alarmed  at  this  singular  demonstration,  Mr. 
Dredge  at  last  hastily  dressed  himself  and  tin- 
bolted  the  door,  when  a  large  mastiff  rushed  in. 
The  dog  at  once  caught  hold  of  his  trousers  and 
employed  every  gentle  means  to  induce  the  man 
to  accompany  him  outside.  Dredge's  first  im- 
pression was  that  be  was  mad  ;  and  yet  so  pecu- 
liar and  earnest  were  his  dumb  entreaties  that  he 
finally  yielded  and  proceeded  without  the  cabin. 
A  joyful  yell  was  the  result,  and  the  delighted 
brute,  now  capering  and  wagging  his  tail  before 
him,  and  now  returning  and  gently  seizing  him 
by  the  hand  and  trousers,  induced  Dredge  to  fol- 
low him.  Their  course  was  up  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  they  were  forcing 
their  way  through  a  snow  drift  that  had  settled  in 
one  of  its  numerous  fissures.  Here  comes  the 
wonder.  Upon  the  snow  lay  the  body  of  a  wo- 
man, who  had  evidently  perished  from  cold  and 
exhaustion.  Her  limbs  were  already  stiffened  in 
death  ;  but  what  was  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Dredgo 
to  see  that  faithful  dog  ferret  out,  from  a  bundle 
of  clothing  that  lay  by  the  side  of  the  woman,  a 
young  child,  about  two  years  old,  still  warm  and 
living.  A  little  inspection,  aided  by  the  starlight 
and  the  brightness  of  the  snow,  enabled  him  to 
discover  that  the  person  of  the  woman  was  near- 
ly naked.  With  a  mother's  affection,  she  had 
stripped  her  own  person  in  order  to  furnish 
warmth  to  her  exposed  infant.  The  trusty  dog 
had  completed  her  work  of  self-sacrifice.  Mr. 
Dredge  immediately  conveyed  the  child  to  his 
cabin,  and,  arousing  some  of  his  neighbors,  pro- 
ceeded again  to  the  mountain  to  secure  from  tho 
attacks  of  the  wild  beasts  the  person  of  the 
unfortunate  woman. —  California  limes. 
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[Written  for  Callous  Pictorial  ] 
HEBJENADE. 

BY    JAMKS    F.  FITT8. 

0  lady,  wake !    The  stars  of  night 
Their  si  lout  vigils  now  are  keeping; 

And.  guided  by  their  twinkling  light, 
I  find  the  place  where  thou  art  sleeping. 

O  lady,  rise!    The  day  is  gone; 

The  rison  moon  is  sweetly  glowing; 
And  forest,  garden,  hill  and  lawu 

Are  lighted  by  the  beams  she's  throwing. 

0  lady,  list  ;    I'll  wake  the  strings 
Of  my  guitar,  with  song  or  story ; 

While  Philomel  in  answer  sings, 
I'll  sing  to  thee  of  love  or  glory. 

0  Indy.  sleep!    The  midnight  hour 

Doth  fast  approach,  and  stars  are  paling; 
test  sweetly  now!    For  every  flower 
Doth  sleep  while  night  is  still  prevailing. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLDEN  DEATH. 

BY  ESTHER  1IKRNE. 

Very  many  of  the  olilcr  inhabitants  of  our  "  Modern  Atlicns  " 
will  remember  a  broker's  sign,  displayed  in  one  of  the  by -streets  of 
the  city.  The  building  itself  was  demolished  long  ago,  and  in  its 
place  stands  an  elegant  store. 

The  particulars  of  the  fearful  story  connected  with  that  build- 
ing, arc,  I  think,  known  to  very  few.  But  if  it  is  a  fearful  story, 
it  has,  at  least,  its  moral,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

There  never  was  a  better  man  for  business  than  Hanson  the 
broker,  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  Early  and  late  he  was  at  his 
post ;  and  there  was  a  floating  rumor  in  the  neighborhood  that  he 
had  already  acquired  a  considerable  property.  It  was  certainly  true, 
that  the  sight  of  gold  cheered  his  heart  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  would  have  done.  Little  and  old  and  greedy  was 
Hanson  the  broker. 

Mrs.  Hanson  was  a  careless,  simple  woman,  who  never  took 
any  sort  of  pains  to  make  things  go  right.  If  household  affairs 
went  wrong,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  sit  down  and  cry  till 
they  righted  themselves.  She  hated  all  trouble,  and  eared  noth- 
ing about  hoarding  money,  thereby  being  the  very  opposite  of 
her  husband. 

The  only  children  of  the  household  were  two  boys,  George  and 
William,  George  being  two  years  the  elder.  These  two  boys  dif- 
fered as  much  in  their  dispositions  as  did  the  father  and  mother. 
As  a  child,  George  displayed  the  miserly  habits  which  years  only 
had  developed  in  the  father.  With  a  rare  cunning  for  one  so 
young,  he  always  gained  the  advantage  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Not  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  money  did  William  de- 
light in,  but  what  it  soon  graced  the  pocket  of  his  greedy  brother. 
The  rare  talents  of  George  for  trading  were  early  seen  in  his  suc- 
cessful barters  of  marbles,  tops  and  other  toys.  He  always  made 
the  best  bargain,  either  by  threats  or  persuasions,  and  hore  off  his 
winnings  triumphantly,  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  opponents,  who 
were  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  weapons  which  he 
used. 

William,  the  younger  son,  while  he  had  neither  the  health  nor 
the  strength  of  his  brother,  differed  from  him  in  all  other  things. 
He  liberally  gave  whatever  he  possessed,  and  was  accounted  to  be 
the  most  generous  boy  in  the  neighborhood.  His  genius,  such  as 
it  was,  displayed  itself  in  the  rude  drawings  which  were  scat- 
tered in  every  part  of  the  dwelling.  But  though  rude  they  were, 
they  bore  the  marks  of  powers  of  no  humble  order. 

Time  went  on.  The  broker's  sign  still  caught  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by  ;  and  within,  a  little,  old  man  plied  his  business  from 
morning  till  night.  Our  sins  grow  with  our  years,  it  is  said,  and 
Hanson  the  broker's  avarice  grew  with  his  years.  His  avaricious, 
greedy,  grasping  spirit  developed  itself  more  and  more.  Gold, 
gold,  gold,  was  his  constant  cry,  and  many  a  face  turned  itself  in 
despair  from  the  little  shop,  and  the  stony-hearted,  inexorable  miser 
within.  There  was  a  rumor  that  the  pitiless  broker  had  driven 
more  than  one  to  that  last  resort  of  despairing  humanity — a 
suicide's  grave. 

George,  as  he  grew  up,  became  his  father's  delight.  He  was  the 
son  after  his  own  heart.  The  boy's  insatiable  love  for  gold  ri- 
valled his  father's;  and  already  (ieorge  looked  with  pride  upon 
the  treasure  he  had  collected,  if  not  dishonorably,  at  least  in  a 
questionable  way. 

About  this  time,  a  change  occurred  in  the  household.  Mrs. 
Hanson  had  one  sister,  who  lived  in  the  country,  having  married 
an  architect.  They  had  no  children,  and  at  length  determined  to 
adopt  one.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Fletcher  proposed  to  the  broker 
and  his  wife  to  take  one  of  their  sons  to  educate  as  her  own.  The 
broker  had  no  objections,  as  long  as  they  did  not  take  George,  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  But  William  was  only  a  useless  incumbrance 
to  him,  and  he  would  gladly  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing him.  Mrs.  Hanson  liked  the  idea,  because  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  less  trouble  to  her ;  and  even  her  blinded  eyes  could  not 
but  sec  that  William  would  be  benclited  by  the  change.  So 
William  became  the  adopted  son  of  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

His  quiet,  country  home  suited  better  the  boy's  disposition  than 
the  noisy  streets  in  the  city.  And  here,  too,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  the  education  which  the  avaricious  spirit  of  his 
father  would  have  denied  him. 

Mr.  Fletcher  had  a  fine  education  bestowed  upon  his  adopted 


son,  and  felt  himself  repaid  a  hundred  fold  by  the  rapid  progress 
which  the  boy  made,  and  his  generous,  alfectionate  disposition. 
His  singular  taste  for  drawing  was  discovered,  and  cultivated,  and 
promised  to  develop  itself  into  a  rare  talent. 

No  longer  uncared-for  and  neglected,  but  loved  and  appreciated, 
William  exerted  himself  to  please  those  with  whom  he  had  found 
such  a  pleasant  home.  As  he  grew  up,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  become  an  architect  like  his  father,  for  which  business  his 
wonderful  taste  for  drawing  peculiarly  adapted  him. 

In  the  meantime,  George,  from  being  his  father's  delight,  had 
become  absolutely  indispensable  to  him,  by  his  sagacity  and  cun- 
ning. He  showed  himself  oven  more  greedy  than  his  greedy 
parent.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  these  two  worthies  should 
enter  into  partnership  together,  and  that  the  enormous  profits  of 
the  business  should  be  shared  equally.  Things  went  on  verv 
well,  only,  if  anything,  more  despairing  faces  than  ever  turned  | 
from  the  place,  where  even  a  more  pitiless  spirit  than  Hanson  the 
broker's  reigned. 

William,  by  his  steady  industry  and  his  prudence,  had  acquired 
a  little  property  of  five  hundred  dollars.  He  had  already  settled 
in  his  mind  that  when  this  was  increased  to  a  certain  sum,  he 
should  be  able  to  marry.  At  present,  both  himself  and  his  prom-  ' 
ised  bride  were  too  poor  to  think  of  it.  But  if  the  sum  which  he 
had  earned,  were  increased  so  as  to  afford  him  a  capital  to  start 
with,  and  his  adopted  father  was  able  to  give  him  the  assistance 
he  had  promised,  he  would  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  he  had  formed,  and  would  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  his  fair  prospects  in  life  had  resulted  from  his  own  energy  and 
perseverance.  At  present,  his  thought  was  how  to  dispose  of  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  some  place  where  it  could 
be  easily  forthcoming  when  wanted.  After  mature  deliberation, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  William  decided  to  place  the 
sum  with  his  father,  the  broker,  feeling  confident  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe  in  such  hands.  The  broker  received  it  willingly, 
and  assured  his  son  that  it  would  be  much  increased  when  he 
should  want  to  use  it. 

Time  went  on  ;  and  gradually  the  business  of  the  broker's  shop 
fell  off.  People  began  to  dislike  to  go  there,  as  the  character  of 
both  father  and  son  became  widely  known.  Many  rumors  were 
afloat  concerning  their  practices,  and  suspicion  of  dishonest  deal- 
ings having  once  been  circulated,  the  place  began  to  l>e  avoided. 

George  proposed  a  plan  to  his  father,  one  day,  as  they  sat  in  the 
shop.  Having  had  only  one  or  two  customers  during  the  forenoon 
to  attend  to,  they  found  the  time  to  hang  heavily  upon  their  hands. 
It  was  this  suggested  the  plan  which  George  unfolded. 

He  proposed  to  gather  in  all  the  money  which  they  had  trusted 
out,  change  it  into  gold,  and  conceal  it  in  some  secure  place  in  the 
house.  In  order  to  make  the  place  of  concealment  as  secure  as 
possible,  he  proposed  that  his  father  and  himself  should  dig  a 
place  in  the  cellar,  construct  a  sort  of  brick  wall,  as  a  division  be- 
tween the  cellar  and  the  vault,  and  in  this  vault  to  place  their 
money.  The  banker  readily  agreed  to  this  plan,  delighting  in 
the  idea  of  having  his  cherished  gold  close  at  hand,  where  he 
could  look  upon  it  daily.  And  accordingly  they  went  to  work, 
conducting  themselves  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible,  and  so 
well  did  they  manage,  that  not  even  Mrs.  Hanson  knew  that  any- 
thing unusual  was  transpiring.  The  place  in  the  cellar  was  dug, 
and  with  some  difficulty  the  brick  wall  was  completed  ;  but  so 
natural  did  it  look  that  no  one  could  have  told  but  what  it  was 
the  legitimate  cellar  wall.  Just  over  the  vault  was  a  small  room, 
used  as  a  deposit  for  rubbish.  In  the  floor  of  this  room  a  trap 
door  was  constructed,  and  thus  the  initiated  could  make  a  very 
easy  descent  into  the  money  vault.  But  a  stranger  could  not 
easily  have  discovered  the  door,  so  effectually  was  it  concealed  by 
the  accumulated  rubbish. 

The  money  was  collected  together,  placed  in  bags  and  boxes, 
and  secured  in  the  vault.  The  mania  which  possessed  both  father 
and  son  led  them  daily  to  descend  to  this  place  of  concealment  to 
hoard  and  count  the  gold.  It  was  all  the  happiness  of  their  lives  ; 
and  a  strange  fascination  it  was  that  the  yellow  metal  possessed 
for  them. 

William,  who  from  time  to  time  had  added  to  his  little  property, 
which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  father,  found  the  time 
drawing  near  when  he  should  be  able  to  realize  the  plans  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself.  Accordingly,  he  asked  from  his 
father  the  money  which  he  had  entrusted  to  him  a  year  before. 
The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  old  broker  to  resist.  With 
many  expressions  of  deep  sorrow,  he  told  of  the  falling  off  of  the 
business,  of  heavy  and  severe  losses  which  he  had  sustained,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  nearly  all  his  property.  It  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  return  more  than  half  of  the  sum  entrusted  by  Wil- 
liam, and  even  that  would  impoverish  him.  Though  intensely  dis- 
appointed, William  begged  his  father  not  to  think  of  returning 
any  portion  of  the  money,  but  to  keep  it  for  his  own  sup- 
port. He  was  young  and  strong  and  could  work.  Old  Mr.  Han- 
son, the  broker,  felt  a  few  twinges  of  conscience,  but  they  were 
quickly  smothered  by  the  thought  of  his  beloved  gold,  the  yellow 
metal  for  which  he  sacrificed  everything. 

William,  in  the  meantime,  had  commenced  to  tread  cheerfully 
th'c  same  path,  hardly  regretting  what  ho  felt  had  been  a  comfort 
to  his  father.  Many  a  one  would  have  lent  him  the  requisite 
amount,  hut  he  refused  it,  deeming  it  best  to  rely  on  his  own 
exertions.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  marriage  was  again 
postponed.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  tell  you,  George,  you  have  not  given  me  my  full  share — two 
hundred  dollars  of  that  is  mine." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  father  ;  the  whole  amount  is  mine,"  said 
George  Hanson,  coolly. 

"  That  such  a  cheating  villain  should  be  a  son  of  mine," 
muttered  the  old  man,  angrily. 


"  Like  father,  like  son,"  was  the  only  answer. 

"  I  tell  you,  George  Hanson,  this  very  day  your  money  shall 
be  separated  from  mine.  You  shall  take  it  and  begone  from  my 
sight.  I  will  make  a  new  will  and  leave  everything  to  William. 
Not  a  cent  shall  you  have  from  me."  And  the  old  man  paced 
across  the  room  angrily. 

George  Hanson  was  enraged  at  this  threat  of  making  a  new 
will,  and  in  his  anger  he  struck  his  father  a  blow.  The  old  man 
fell,  striking  the  stove  in  his  descent.  As  George,  conscious 
stricken,  stoopeil  to  raise  him  up,  he  discovered  that  he  was  dead. 
Either  the  blow,  the  fall,  or  his  rage,  had  killed  him. 

For  a  long  time  the  guilty  son  sat,  his  face  covered  with  his 
hands,  indifferent  for  once  to  his  own  fate,  as  his  father's  mur- 
derer. But  gradually  a  thought  of  himself  came  back.  His  own 
life  or  freedom  must  not  be  parted  with  easily — they  were  too  pre- 
cious ;  and  perhaps  the  blow  had  not  been  the  cause  of  death.  If 
it  had,  there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  fact.  So  George  Hanson, 
smothering  the  only  natural  feelings  of  penitence  he  had  ever  had 
fi>r  anything  in  his  life,  raised  his  father's  body,  and  then  went 
forth  to  startle  the  neighbors  with  the  information  that  Mr.  Hanson, 
the  broker,  had  died  in  a  fit.  And  startling  indeed  was  the  an- 
nouncement ;  but  then,  everybody  said  they  always  knew  he  would 
die  in  a  fit. 

George,  in  the  meantime,  calm  and  self  possessed,  answered  all 
the  questions  and  conducted  all  the  business.  Mrs.  Hanson  cried, 
because  that  was  her  invariable  remedy  for  what  could  not  be 
helped.  The  only  really  sincere  mourner  was  William,  whom  the 
dead  man  had  so  cruelly  wronged. 

'  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  and  Hanson,  the  little  old  broker, 
once  buried  was  soon  forgotten. 

George,  of  course,  succeeded  to  his  father's  property,  the 
amount  of  which  no  one  but  himself  dreamed  of.  Hours  and 
hours  he  spent  in  the  place  of  concealment,  counting  the  gold — 
now  all  his  own.  He  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise,  that  his 
father  was  not  alive  to  dispute  the  treasure  with  him. 

William,  who  had  never  had  any  expectations  of  money  from 
his  father,  and  who,  besides,  believed  that  he  had  died  poor,  trou- 
bled himself  not  it  the  least  about  the  will,  except  to  see  that  his 
mother  was  comfortably  provided  for. 

In  the  course  of  time,  George  began  to  think  that  his  mother 
was  too  great  an  expense  to  him.  He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  in 
some  way,  and  finally  proposed  that  she  should  seek  a  home 
elsewhere,  as  the  house  was  sold. 

"  I  thought  your  father  owned  this  house,"  said  Mrs.  Hanson, 
thunderstruck  at  the  proposal. 

"  He  sold  it  before  his  death.  I  am  really  sorry,  mother,  that 
you  cannot  remain  here,  but  I  think  William  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  come  and  live  near  him." 

"I  shall  not  leave  the  house  until  I  am  certain  it  is  sold,"  said 
Mrs.  Hanson,  for  once  aroused  to  indignation. 

"  Very  well,  mother,  I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

The  next  day  he  showed  her  a  deed  by  which  the  house  was 
transferred  to  a  stranger.  The  whole,  of  course,  was  a  forgery, 
but  Mrs.  Hanson  was  apparently  satisfied. 


When  William  learned  the  particulars  of  the  interview,  he  in- 
sisted that  his  mother  should  immediately  leave  a  place  where  sho 
was  exposed  to  such  treatment.  A  place  in  the  country  was  found 
where  she  could  be  boarded,  and  William  paid  all  the  expenses, 
rather  than  call  upon  his  brother  to  bear  any  share  of  them.  Al- 
though this  would  delay  still  longer  his  marriage,  William  felt  it 
was  his  duty,  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  him,  to  make  his  mother 
comfortable  in  her  old  age.  In  the  meantime,  all  intercourse 
ceased  between  the  two  brothers. 

George  still  revelled  unmolested  amid  his  gold.  He  grew  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  riches,  and  it  was 
noticed  that  he  very  seldom  left  the  house.  At  length  there  camo 
a  time  when  he  was  not  seen  for  two  whole  days.  On  the  third 
day  a  neighbor  ventured  to  try  the  door  of  the  shop  and  found  it 
unlocked.  Everything  inside  appeared  as  if  he  had  left  the  room 
with  the  intention  of  soon  coming  back  again.  His  absence  was 
so  very  singular  that  on  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  a  messen- 
ger was  despatched  to  William  with  the  information.  On  his  ar- 
rival, a  search  was  instituted  with  but  little  result.  Everything  in 
the  house  remained  as  usual.  A  chair  in  the  shop  was  pushed 
back  as  if  the  occupant  had  but  just  arisen.  Some  half  opened 
papers  were  lying  upon  the  counter.  Nothing  showed  that  any 
preparation  for  a  journey  had  been  made,  though  that  seemed  at 
first  to  lie  the  only  solution  of  the  mystery.  But  no  one  had  seen 
the  missing  man  start  on  this  journey.  No  one  had  ever  known 
him  to  go  on  one  before  ;  and  the  idea  seemed  improbable  when 
they  remembered  his  habits.  As  the  fourth  day  wore  on  and  no 
traces  of  his  brother  were  discovered,  William,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  commenced  another  and  more  thorough  search.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  rubbish  room,  William  stooped  to  pick  up  some- 
thing he  had  dropped,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  the  trap  door. 
Surprised  at  discovering  something  the  existence  of  which  he  hud 
never  known  before,  he  lifted  the  door  cautiously  up.  As  the  rays 
of  light  penetrated  below,  a  horrible  sight  presented  itself. 

There  lay  the  missing  man,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  number 
of  iron-bound  boxes,  which  had  fallen  upon  him  whilst  in  the  act 
of  stooping.  He  had  gone  to  count  his  gold  as  usual,  leaving  the 
trap  door  partially  opened  by  means  of  a  stick  ;  the  stick  had 
given  away,  and  the  trap  door  coming  down  suddenly,  had  dis- 
turbed the  pile  of  heavy  boxes.  Life  seemed  to  have  been  crushed 
out  instantaneously,  and  one  of  the  boxes  having  burst,  a  com- 
plete shower  of  the  yellow  metal  for  which  he  had  lived  and  died, 
had  covered  the  miserable  man  from  head  to  foot.  His  hands 
clutched  his  treasure  even  in  death,  as  if  he  wished  to  carry  it 
with  him  wherever  he  went.    It  was  literally  a  golden  death.  • 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  LYRE! 

BY   IRBNK  MONTAGUE. 

Tell  me  not  the  laurel's  dying, 

Though  the  lyre  be  long  unstrung; 
Tell  me  not  the  Muse  is  flying, 

Till  her  dying  song  is  sung; 
Tell  me  not  the  day  is  wasted, 

Till  the  night  pall  darkly  down  ; 
Tell  me  not  life's  hopes  are  blasted, 

Till  we've  lost  the  golden  crown. 

Tell  me  not  the  laurel's  dying, 

Though  the  lyre  be  long  unstrung — 
When  the  pent-up  soul  is  sighing 

Thus  to  breathe  away  in  song, 
Think  ye  I  can  wait  for  glory? 

Tune  my  trembling  lip  for  fame, 
When  a  human  heart's  my  story, 

And  my  breath  its  funeral  flame? 

Tell  me  not  the  laurel's  dying, 

Though  the  lyre  be  long  unstrung! 
Seize  the  Muses  while  they're  flying — 

Breathe  the  soul  away  in  song. 
Golden  Riches — I  defy  ye: 

I  defy  thee — sounding  Fame! 
But  my  lyre— 0  hang  beside  me; 

Leave  me  that — though  blot  my  name. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CHASE. 

BY  FUEL).  W.  SU  NDERS. 

"It  is  white  as  milk,  sir!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  rushing 
into  the  cabin  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

"What  is  white  as  milk?"  asked  the  captain,  who,  together 
with  the  chief  mate,  stood,  compasses  in  hand,  poring  over  a  chart 
that  lay  spread  out  upon  the  table. 

"  The  water  alongside,  sir.  I  think  we  must  be  shoaling  very 
rapidly." 

"Just  as  I  feared,"  muttered  the  captain,  gloomily;  "the  bank 
is  right  before  us." 

"And  we  must  go  over  it?"  said  the  mate,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  or  lay  our  bones  upon  it,"  responded  the  captain.  "  But 
come,  let  us  get  on  deck.  It  is  useless  looking  at  the  chart  any 
longer ;  we  know  our  position  only  too  well." 

Ascending  the  companion-ladder,  the  sailor's  statement  was  fully 
verified,  the  water  all  around  presenting  that  peculiar  appearance 
which  indicates  a  sandy  bottom  at  no  great  depth ;  while  the  ship, 
under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  was  flying  through  the  foam  with  the 
speed  of  a  racer.  The  crew  were  grouped  about  the  deck  with 
anxious  faces  as  they  looked  ahead,  where  the  waves  curled  and 
combed  over  the  bank,  or  glanced  astern,  where,  at  a  distance  of 
less  than  three  miles,  a  heavy  frigate,  with  the  blood-red  cross  of 
St.  George  at  her  peak,  was  steadily  and  relentlessly  pursuing,  like 
a  bloodhound  on  the  trail. 

"  I  think  she  has  gained  upon  us  slightly  since  we  went  below, 
Mr.  Midships,"  said  the  captain,  addressing  his  first  mate. 

"I  think  she  has  somewhat;  but  not  so  much  but  that  we  might 
keep  out  of  her  way  until  night,  when  we  could  easily  dodge  her 
in  the  dark,  if  it  were  not  for  this  confounded  bank,"  returned  the 
mate,  with  an  anxious  look  ahead.  "I  never  crossed  this  shoal 
but  once;  and  then, although  we  were  in  a  light  schooner,  drawing 
less  than  half  the  water  we  do  now,  it  was  a  narrow  escape  for  us. 
In  my  opinion,  we  must  strike  before  we  are  half  way  over." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  captain,  with  an  air  of  fixed  determination, 
"  if  we  must  strike,  there  will  bo  an  end  of  it.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  surrender  to  the  Englishman  ;  and  then  come  the  prison 
ship,  starvation,  disease  and  death.  If  she  strikes,  let  her  strike. 
By  running,  there  is  at  least  a  chance ;  and  I  shall  trust  to  that 
chance  sooner  than  surrender." 

"  They  are  going  to  try  the  range  of  their  bow-chasers,  I  reckon," 
said  the  mate,  directing  the  captain's  attention  astern. 

A  slight  commotion  was  observable  upon  the  frigate's  forecastle; 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  protruded  from  her  bridle  port ;  a  cloud  of 
thick  white  smoke  shot  in  a  circling  ring  from  beneath  the  knight- 
heads,  and  rolled  up  against  the  belly  of  the  foresail.  The  next 
instant  the  report  was  borne  down  upon  the  wind,  and  a  round 
shot  came  skipping  over  the  crests  of  tho  waves,  and  passed  the 
ship  within  half  a  dozen  fathoms  to  leeward. 

"  With  a  little  better  aim,  their  irons  might  trouble  us,"  remark- 
ed the  mate. 

"  Yes,  it  might,  but  we  have  very  little  to  fear  on  that  score ; 
they  will  scarcely  deaden  their  headway  by  firing  at  this  distance. 
The  only  anxiety  I  feel,  is  in  regard  to  this  bank.  Just  step  be- 
low, if  you  please,  Mr.  Midships,  and  ascertain  at  what  time  we 
have  high  water  here." 

The  mato  descended  the  companion  ladder,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  information,  that  the  Nautical  Almanac  reported  the  flood 
tide  to  make  upon  that  bank  at  six  o'clock. 

"  Six  o'clock,"  repeated  the  captain,  thoughtfully,  "six  o'clock. 
It  is  now  five,  and  the  middle  and  shallowest  part  of  this  shoal  is 
at  least  fifteen  miles  distant.  If  we  could  pass  that  point  before 
the  tide  begins  to  ebb,  our  chance  would  not  be  so  very  desperate ; 
but  if  not,  we  are  no  better  than  dead  men.  We  must  make  more 
sail,  Mr.  Midships,  and  at  once." 

The  ship,  with  something  more  than  half  a  gale  of  wind  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  was  under  whole  topsails,  courses  and  topgal- 
lant sails,  a  spread  of  canvass  which  would  have  been  considered 
too  great  for  prudence  in  such  a  breeze  under  ordinary  circum- 


stances, for  the  spars  and  rigging  evidently  felt  the  strain  severely; 
but  now  that  life  or  death  depended  upon  the  vessel's  speed,  it  was 
no  time  to  think  of  favoring  the  top  hamper. 

"  Set  the  forctopmast  studdingsail,"  said  the  captain. 
"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  responded  the  mate,  and  walking  forward  to  the 
waist,  he  issued  the  order. 

" Reeve  the  foretopmast  studdingsail  gear;  rig  out  the  boom, 
and  get  the  sail  along,"  repeated  the  boatswain  from  the  forecastle. 

The  men  sprang  aloft  with  the  end  of  the  tack  and  halyards, 
and  having  rove  them  through  the  blocks,  the  boom  upon  the  fore- 
yard  was  rigged  out  through  the  boom  and  quarter  irons  far  beyond 
the  yard-arm,  and  the  sail  bent  on. 

"Hoist  away."  shouted  the  captain,  who  had  been  waiting  for  a 
favorable  lull ;  for  with  the  breeze  then  blowing,  it  would  have 
been  fitter  to  shorten  than  to  make  sail,  and  there  was  great  dan- 
ger of  the  sails  blowing  to  ribbons  before  it  could  be  set. 

At  the  word,  the  men  swayed  down  upon  the  halyards,  and  the 
sail  rose  from  the  deck.  But  no  sooner  did  it  reach  the  top  of  the 
rail,  than  catching  the  wind,  it  swung  far  out  ahead,  and  passing 
in  forward  of  the  foresail  and  foretopsail,  it  thrashed  and  beat 
upon  the  yard  and  sails  with  a  force  that  threatened  to  demolish 
everything  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and  almost  rendered  in- 
effectual the  efforts  of  the  men  to  hoist  it  to  its  place.  But  the 
hardy  crew,  urged  on  by  the  evident  necessity  of  the  case,  bent 
strongly  to  the  work,  and  the  fluttering  sail  was  at  length  hoisted 
to  the  block  on  the  topsail  yard  arm,  where  it  hung  slatting  and 
flapping,  threatening  every  moment  to  go  to  pieces.  The  tack 
was  now  taken  to  the  capstan  and  hove  steadily  in,  the  long,  slen- 
der boom  twisting  and  bending  with  tho  strain  until  its  continued 
existence  seemed  little  less  than  a  miracle.  Contrary  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectations,  but  much  to  the  joy  of  all  hands,  the  strain- 
ing clew  was  at  length  drawn  slowly  out  to  the  boom  end,  the 
sheet  trimmed  down  to  the  rail,  and  the  huge  sail,  now  fairly 
steadied  in  its  place,  drew  strongly  in  the  rising  gale. 

The  good  ship,  feeling  the  increase  of  canvass  forward,  lifted  her 
bow  in  the  water,  and  with  every  sheet  and  brace  ringing  like  the 
strings  of  a  mammoth  wind  harp,  dashed  through  the  angry,  leap- 
ing waves,  driving  the  spray  far  before  and  on  either  side  in  her 
headlong  course,  and  burying  her  forecastle  in  a  smother  of  foam. 

"  Try  how  fast  she's  going,  Mr.  Midships,"  said  the  captain, 
who  with  uneasy  steps  was  pacing  fore  and  aft  on  the  quarter-deck. 
"  Lay  aft  here,  a  couple  of  ye,  and  hold  the  reel,"  said  the  mate. 
Two  men  sprang  upon  the  poop,  and  got  the  apparatus  in  readi- 
ness— one  man  holding  the  reel,  and  the  other  the  glass,  while  the 
mate  tended  the  line. 

"  Watch,"  said  the  mate,  casting  the  log  over  tho  lee  quarter  rail. 
"  Watch,  sir,"  responded  the  man,  promptly. 
"  Turn,"  said  the  mate,  sharply,  as  the  log  passed  astern  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  dead  water,  and  the  line  began  to  pass  rapidly 
through  his  fingers,  while  the  reel  spun  swiftly  round. 

"Turn,  sir,"  echoed  the  man,  quickly  reversing  the  half  minute 
glass,  and  carefully  watching  the  running  sand  as  it  poured  through 
the  opening ;  while  tho  reel,  with  a  constantly  accelerated  motion, 
continued  to  spin  on  its  axis,  and  the  line  to  pass  over  the  rail. 

"Hold,"  said  the  man,  as  the  last  grain  of  sand  disappeared 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  glass. 

The  mate  suddenly  checked  the  line,  and  examining  tho  knot 
that  last  went  over  the  rail,  he  left  the  line  to  be  hauled  in  and 
coiled  up  by  the  men,  while  he  walked  over  to  the  weather  side  of 
the  deck  to  report. 

"  Well  V  said  the  captain,  inquiringly,  as  he  approached  him. 
"  She  marks  eleven  knots  and  a  half  by  the  log  line,"  replied 
the  mate  ;  and  taking  into  account  the  set  of  the  sea,  which  sends 
the  log  home,  I  should  say  she  was  going  through  it  something 
more  than  twelve." 

"  Not  fast  enough,"  said  the  captain.  "  We  must  knock  four- 
teen or  fifteen  out  .of  her,  or  we  shall  never* work  over  the  bank. 
We  must  crowd  more  sail  on  to  her,  Mr.  Midships." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  mate,  with  astonishment.  "  She 
can  hardly  bear  what  she  has  now.  As  it  is,  I  expect  to  see  some- 
thing part  every  minute.  Do  you  see  ? — the  weather  fore  brace 
and  studdingsail  tack  is  fairly  smoking  with  tho  strain." 

"  Can't  help  that.  You  must  reeve  preventer  braces,  and  get 
the  lower  studdingsail  on  her." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  mate.  "  But  we  shall  have  the  boom 
coming  inboard  by  the  run  before  we  can  boom-end  the  jackyard." 

The  captain  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  he  went  forward 
to  issue  the  necessary  orders. 

The  lower  studdingsail  is  an  immense  square  sail,  half  as  large 
as  the  fore  course,  and  is  hoisted  to  the  end  of  the  foretopmast 
studdingsail  boom — tho  tack  '-"ming  down  through  a  block  on  the 
end  of  a  long  swinging  booi.f**tvhich  juts  out,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty-five  feet  from  the  vessel's  side.  The  strain  upon  this  sail  is 
enormous;  and  though  increasing  the  vessel's  speed  materially,  it 
tries  the  strength  of  the  booms  and  rigging  to  the  utmost,  when  it 
is  set  in  a  heavy  breeze. 

With  almost  incredible  effort  the  sail  was  hoisted  to  its  place 
without  any  accident,  though  the  boom  whipped  and  hent  like  a 
rattan,  instead  of  the  stout,  heavy  spar  it  was.  With  this  addi- 
tional spread  of  sail,  the  ship  darted  onward  to  her  work — almost 
seeming  to  leap  clear  of  the  water  as  she  sprang  from  wave  to 
wave;  now  lifting  her  bows  higli  in  the  air,  and  again  plunging 
heavily  into  the  yielding  billows,  churning  the  waters  into  foam, 
and  deluging  the  deck  with  spray. 

While  this  was  being  done  on  board  the  ship,  the  frigate  was  by 
no  means  idle.  With  a  larger  crew,  the  same  sail  had  been  made 
upon  her  in  much  less  time,  and  the  distance  between  them  had 
very  perceptibly  diminished.  With  a  torrent  of  foam  and  spray 
dashing  far  before  her  and  flying  clear  to  her  foretopsail  yard,  she 
held  on  her  course  us  steadily  and  resistlessly  as  a  cannon-shot. 


It  was  now  near  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  highest  portion  in 
the  bank  was  yet  three  miles  distant.  The  gale,  which  had  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  for  the  past  hour,  had  now  reached  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  cause  serious  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  masts.  They 
would  gladly  have  relieved  the  spars,  by  taking  in  the  studding- 
sails,  but  it  was  now  too  late — any  attempt  to  start  them  would 
have  ensured  their  destruction,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  one  or 
more  yards ;  and  still  the  gale  piped  fresher  and  stronger,  singing 
through  the  strained  rigging  with  a  sharp,  ringing  sound.  Tho 
stretched  and  swollen  sails  gaped  ominously  at  many  a  starting 
scam,  and  semi-transparent  patches  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  clews  and  about  the  rcefband.  The  jib-stays  bellied 
over  in  wonderful  bights  to  leeward,  and  the  poor  ship,  quivering 
in  every  plank  and  ropeyarn,  fairly  howled  through  the  seething 
foam  that  shot  like  lightning  by,  beneath  her  lee. 

With  the  most  intense  anxiety,  each  man  on  board  the  ship 
awaited  the  critical  moment.  The  dreaded  point  was  almost 
reached  ;  the  water  evidently  grew  more  and  more  shallow  every 
instant ;  the  waves  combed  and  broke  as  on  a  lee  shore. 

"  Wc  are  almost  on  the  spot,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

The  Hying  ship  rose  upon  a  billow  and  plunged  heavily  forward  ; 
there  was  a  slight  grating  beneath  her  keel.  Again  she  rose  and 
fell  with  the  surging  wave ;  the  shock  was  harder,  and  a  quiver 
ran  through  her  entire  frame.  A  third  time  she  settled  in  the 
trough,  striking  her  stern-post  heavily  upon  the  bank,  driving  tho 
lower  rudder  pintle  from  the  gudgeon,  and  sending  the  wheel 
spinning  round  with  the  velocity  of  light,  throwing  the  helmsman 
high  into  the  air.  Once  more  she  rose  upon  the  swell;  each  man 
grasped  some  object  for  support,  and  with  set  teeth  and  suspended 
breath,  awaited  the  catastrophe.  An  instant  she  hung  upon  tho 
crest  of  a  wave,  as  if  in  dread  ;  then  plunging  forward,  settled  in  the 
water.  There  was  no  shock.  Again  she  rose  and  fell,  and  still  tho 
expected  crash  was  delayed — the  water  was  perceptibly  deepening. 

"  She  is  over!"  shouted  the  captain. 

"  She  is  over  I"  cried  the  men,  cxultingly,  "  She  is  over  !" 

"  Stand  by  to  shorten  sail  there  for'ard  !"  vociferated  the  mate. 
The  order  was  obeyed  with  remarkable  promptitude.  A  strong 
puff  of  tho  still  rising  gale  swept  through  the  rigging.  There  was 
a  rending  crash,  and  the  foretopmast  and  lower  studdingsails, 
bursting  from  their  boltropes,  flew  far  away  to  leeward  like  white 
gulls;  the  lower,  swinging  boom  came  in  against  the  rail  with  a 
loud  bang,  and  the  ship,  relieved  from  the  unusual  strain,  held  on 
her  course  with  easier  motion,  though  with  diminished  speed. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  the  frigate,  which,  less  than  two 
miles  astern,  was  dashing  onward  through  the  foam,  with  her 
snowy  canvass  and  towering  spars — a  gallant  sight,  indeed.  A 
short  fifteen  minutes  brought  her  to  the  spot  where  the  ship  had 
struck ;  but  that  fifteen  minutes  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  tide  was  falling,  and  the  frigate  drew  more  water  than  the 
ship.  As  she  neared  the  bar,  it  was  evident  they  were  becoming 
aware  of  the  danger;  the  studdingsail  gear  and  the  topgallant 
sheets  and  halyards  were  let  go  by  the  run,  and  with  everything 
flying,  the  yards  were  braced  sharp  up,  and  the  vessel  hauled  on 
the  wind. 

But  their  precautions  were  taken  too  late.  Rising  on  the  heav- 
ing swell,  she  rolled  to  leeward,  and  sinking  in  the  trough,  struck 
heavily  broadside  on  to  the  bank,  pitching  her  three  masts  over  tho 
side,  and  fairly  dragging  her  bowsprit  out  by  the  roots.  Tho 
next  wave  swept  her  over  the  bank,  and  she  lay  wallowing  in  tho 
trough  of  the  sea,  with  her  hull  undamaged,  but  with  never  a  spar 
upon  which  to  stretch  an  inch  of  canvass. 

The  frigate  was  now  fain  to  beg  assistance  from  the  vessel  sho 
so  lately  hoped  to  make  a  prize,  and  gun  after  gun  flashed  through 
the  twilight,  and  boomed  over  the  waters ;  but  it  is  treason  to  ren- 
der aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  the  ship, 
hauling  on  the  wind,  stood  full  and  by  for  Yankco  town  on  a  taut 
bowline. 
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The  Bifle,  Axe  and  Saddle-Baos.  and  other  Lectures.  By  W.m.  Henri  Wil- 
burs'. New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson.  1857.  12uio.  pp.309. 
This  volume  embraces  a  number  of  lectures  oti  various  topics,  but  chicllv 
devoted  to  western  history  and  phases  of  social  life  and  adventure  in  the  West. 
The  author  has  labored  usefully  to  society,  in  spite  of  the  Impediment  which  :v 
partial  blindness  placed  in  his  path,  ilis  lectures  exhibit  energy,  truthful- 
ness, originality  and  great  descriptive  powers,  and  are  finite  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  literature.    For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

Whalinc.  ami  Fishing.  By  Oha&LES  NoRDHOFF,  author  of  ,;  Man-of-War  Life  " 
and  the  "  Merchant  Vessel.''  Cincinnati:  Moore,  \\  ilstach  &  Keyes.  1856. 
18mo.    pp.  3S3. 

As  entertaining  as  a  novel.  The  life  of  a  whaleman,  with  his  trials,  adven- 
tures and  "  hair  breadth  'scapes."  is  herein  vividly  depicted.  All  who  have  a 
relish  for  maritime  adventure  will  find  ample  enjoyment  in  these  pages.  For 
sale  by  Whittcmore,  Niles  &  Hall. 

Violet :  or,  The  Cross  ami  the  Croivn.  By  M.  J.  McIntosii.  Boston  :  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co.    1856.    12uio.    pp.  448. 

This  story,  by  a  lady  writer  not  unknown  to  fame,  is  well-written  and  deeply 
interesting,  while  its  moral  and  religions  tone  is  unexceptionable.  It  is  lull  of 
incident,  and  ends  happily.    We  shall  not  disappoint  our  readers  by  giving  an 

analysis  of  the  plot. 

Studies  of  the  Field  ami  Forest.  By  Wilson  Flacg.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    1857.  12nio. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  foster  n  taste  for  the  observation  of  nature,  and 
tn  aid  in  the  culture  of  a  love  of  it.  Mr.  F'lagg  is  himself  a  keen  observer,  and 
a  warm  lover  of  nature,  and  withal  a  tine  writer.  In  his  charming  work,  ho 
causes  the  panorama  of  the  months  to  move  before  us.  pointing  nut  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  interest  that  present  themselves  in  animate  and  inanimate  L&- 
ture.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  habits  of  birds,  tt.e  changes  of  trees, 
the  variety  of  insect  life,  a  thousand  rural  topics,  are  discussed  gracefully  and 
well.  We  cordially  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  work,  and  wish  it  the  great 
success  its  merit  should  eoinnnmd. 

New  Music.  —  From  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  we  have  received 
No.  1  of  Dr.  Watts's  Songs  fir  Children.  "  Vorrei  oh'  il  too,?'  from  Itossh.i  s 
••Otello,''  the  "Jubilee  Polka,"  the  "  Vungfrau  Polka,"  and  the  "Early 
Flower/'  a  song. 

Familiar  Science.  By  David  A.Wells,  A.M.  Philadelphia :  Child!  &  Peter- 
sou.    1856.    8vo    pp.  566. 

One  of  the  most  useful  works  wc  have  for  a  long  time  met  with.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  explains  the  princip'es  of  nat- 
ural and  physical  science,  and  their  practical  and  familiar  app  ications  to  tho 
employments  and  necessities  of  common  life.  No  work  of  tnis  kind  Is  com- 
plete without  illustrations,  and  this  has  over  a  hundred  ai.d  sixty  well  exe- 
cuted engravings. 
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MR.  GEORGE  VANDENHOFF. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  modern  stage  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Barry,  from  a  photograph  hy  Masury, 
Silsbee  &  Case.  George  Vohdenhoff  is  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  tragedian,  John  Vandenhoff,  and  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  England.  He  was  des- 
tined by  his  father  for  the  legal  profession,  and  received 
a  finished  education  at  the  college  of  Stonyhurst,  the 
alma  mater  of  the  elder  Vandenhoff,  and  a  favorite  in- 
stitution with  the  higher  classes  of  English  society.  As 
a  proof  of  his  scholarship,  we  may  mention  that  during 
his  collegiate  career,  he  received  no  fewer  than  six  prize 
medals  for  English,  Latin  and  Greek  composition.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  debater  and  de- 
claimed He  commenced  his  legal  studies  at  Liverpool, 
and,  after  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  high  courts 
of  Westminster,  returned  to  the  former  city  to  begin  his 
professional  career,  lie  was  soon  recognized  as  a  young 
man  of  the  highest  ability,  employed  as  solicitor  and 
socretary  of  the  Liverpool  Keform  Association — a  pow- 
erful political  body,  selected  to  deliver  Lord  Brougham's 
lectures  before  the  Mechanics'  Association,  and  subse- 
quently elected  solicitor  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Liverpool 
Docks,  an  office  requiring  great  legal  acumen  and  indus- 
try, and  strict  integrity  of  character,  as  the  income  of  the 
estate  committed  to  his  management  amounted  to  two 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  employments  thus  conferred 
on  him,  he  acquitted  himself  with  high  honor;  and  a 
brilliant  future,  rich  with  the  promise  ot  fame  and  wealth, 
opened  before  him.  But  he  chose  to  renounce  it  for  the 
stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Charles 
Matthews  and  Madame  Vestris,  in  the  character  of 
Leon,  in  "  Uule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,"  with  com- 
plete success.  The  public  and  the  press  emphatically 
ratilied  his  choice  of  a  profession.  His  line  face  and 
figure,  his  cultivated  mind,  his  melodious  voice  and  fin- 
ished elocution,  completed  the  conquest  of  the  audience. 
From  London  he  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm.  After  a  professional  tour  of  some  ex- 
tent, making  daily  advances  in  power  and  popularity,  he 
returned  to  Covent  Garden  in  1842,  and,  at  the  close  of 
a  successful  season,  took  passage  for  this  country.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  before  an  American  audience 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  September,  1842,  as 
Hamlet — a  character  in  which  he  had  prepared  himself 
by  long  and  conscientious  study.  His  performance  was  a  complete 
triumph,  to  which  the  name  he  bore  contributed  no  part ;  for  we 
Americans  are  no  believers  in  hereditary  fame.  With  us  the  bearer 
of  an  historic  name  is  subjected,  for  that  very  reason,  to  a  severe 
ordeal.  Mr.  Vandenhoff  was  equally  well  appreciated  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  Union.  In  1848,  he 
sustained  the  severe  test  of  supporting  Mr.  Macready  in  a  series  of 
characters.  Every  year  that  Mr.  Vandenhoff  has  remained  among 
us  has  added  to  his  professional  reputation,  and  to  the  esteem  in 
which  private  society  holds  him  as  a  gentleman.  Among  his  most 
popular  characters,  we  may  mention  Hamlet,  Othello,  Falcon- 
bridge,  Borneo,  Beubcn  Glenroy,  Creon  (in  the  Antigone  of  Soph- 
ocles), Charles  Surface,  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  and  Rover, 
in  "  Wild  Oats."  The  diversity  of  these  characters  shows  suffi- 
ciently the  versatility  of  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  which  is  adequate  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  higher  drama.  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  during  his 
many  engagements  in  our  principal  cities,  has  been  greeted,  not 
only  by  full  houses,  but  by  floral  tributes,  valuable  presents,  and 
other  unmistakable  tokens  of  popular  enthusiasm,  while  the  press 
has  been  unanimous  in  his  favor.    In  1852,  after  an  absence  of 
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ten  years,  Mr.  Vandenhoff  re  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  and 
was  most  warmly  welcomed  back.  He  played  Henry  V.  in  Liver- 
pool thirty-five  nights ;  and  his  London  engagement  at  the  Hay- 
market  was  brilliantly  successful.  Both  the  London  Times  and 
the  London  Morning  Post  were  unqualified  in  the  approbation 
they  bestowed  on  his  performances.  The  I'ost  said  : —  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  Mr.  Vandenhoff's  Hamlet  to  be,  not 
only  by  many  degrees  the  best  at  present  on  the  stage,  but  also 
better  than  any  that  has  been  seen  since  the  days  of  John  Kemble." 
During  this  London  engagement,  he  played  Benedick,  Evelyn, 
Claude  Mclnotte,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Bob  Handy,  thus  running 
through  the  scale  from  the  highest  tragedy  to  the  most  eccentric 
light  comedy.  Returning  to  America  for  a  brief  period,  in  1855, 
he  married  Miss  Makeah,  a  lady  of  New  York,  and  after  a  short 
and  successful  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  took  his  bride 
with  him  to  England,  and  played  with  her  successful  engagements 
in  the  principal  theatres  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mrs.  Vanden 
hoff,  we  may  remark,  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  English  press, 
as  a  lady  of  promising  histrionic  ability,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
American  beauty.    After  having  gathered  a  harvest  of  gold  and 


laurels  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  have  re- 
turned to  America  to  become,  we  believe,  permanently 
located  in  this  country.  Mr.  Vandenhoff  has  just  con- 
cluded a  brilliant  engagement  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  and 
readings  before  the  principal  literary  institutions  of  New 
England.  He  has  recently  published  a  work  on  Elocu- 
tion, in  London,  of  which  we  have  seen  highly  laudatory 
notices  in  the  leading  English  journals.  In  this  brief 
outline  of  Mr.  Vandenhoff's  career,  we  have  not  left 
ourselves  space  to  speak,  as  we  should  like,  of  his  char- 
acteristic merits  as  an  actor.  We  have  briefly  adverted 
to  his  physical  and  mental  qualifications.  Let  us  add, 
that  he  is  still  an  arduous  student  of  his  art ;  that  ap- 
plause, however  grateful,  only  stimulates  to  higher  effort ; 
that  the  truth  of  nature  is  his  pole-star,  and  that  he  nev- 
er sacrifices  his  pure  and  cultivated  taste  to  secure  the 
noisy  plaudits  of  the  hour.  Had  we  the  space,  we  might 
easily  crowd  our  columns  with  commentaries  corrobo- 
rating what  we  have  advanced  respecting  the  histrionic 
genius  of  Mr.  Vandenhoff.  A  very  well-written  article 
in  the  New  York  American — a  high  authority — after 
speaking  of  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  his  perform- 
ances, thus  compares  his  style  of  Shakspearian  reading 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Kemble  :— "  There  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  and  method  of  these  two  great 
vocal  interpreters  of  Shakspeare.  Mrs.  Kcmble's  man- 
ner at  the  table  is  severe  and  solemn,  almo-t  stern,  as  if 
she  deemed  herself  engaged  in  a  high  and  sacred  office 
— the  priestess  of  the  temple  in  the  exercise  of  her  holy 
functions  at  the  altar.  Vandenhofl',  on  the  other  hand, 
enters  on  his  work  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  and  a  delight 
to  him  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  Shakspcarc's  verse ; 
he  warms,  he  glows,  as  if  he  felt  the  presence  of  the  god 
whose  oracles  he  so  vividly  expounds.  Mrs.  Kemble 
excites  our  respect  for  the  woman,  our  admiration  of  her 
talent,  our  wonder  at  her  power.  Vandenhoff  carries  us 
away  by  the  vividness  of  his  own  imagination  and  the 
intensity  of  his  execution.  We  forget  him,  we  see  only 
Hamlet,  the  Gltost,  the  guilty  King,  the  erring  Mother, 
the  hapless  Ophrlia,  the  garrulous  Polonius ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  book  is  closed,  that  we  think  of  the  man  who 
has  carried  us  away.  They  arc  both  great  artists  at  the 
head  of  their  distinct  schools,  and  worthy  to  be  named 
together  as  the  fit  interpreters  of  the  immortal  poet's 
mind  to  the  ear  and  heart  of  a  people."  Few  judicious 
critics  will  dissent  from  this  convlusion. 


THE  VILLAGE  SMITHY. 

The  beautiful  engraving  below  is  thoroughly  English  in  its 
character.  There  is  not  a  building  in  view  that  is  not  venerable 
and  time-honored.  The  "  smithy,"  on  the  left,  is  old,  and  will 
stand  for  ages  yet  under  the  shadow  of  the  luxuriant  trees.  Its 
cheerful  ruddy  fire  is  seen  blazing  through  the  window.  The 
bridge  that  crosses  the  river,  the  church,  spire,  the  cottages  backed 
by  wood  and  hill,  are  all  old,  crumbled  and  inoss-grown.  The 
figures  are  highly  characteristic.  On  the  left,  in  front  of  an  old 
cottage  with  porch  and  latticed  casement,  two  children  are  sharing 
their  breakfast  with  a  favorite  dog.  By  the  window  of  the  black- 
smith's shop,  two  boys,  who  have  brought  a  little  cob  to  be  shod, 
have  permitted  a  barefooted  gentleman  in  petticoats  to  take  a  seat 
on  the  animal ;  and  he  sits  there  as  proud  as  Napoleon  crossing 
the  Alps,  and  far  more  happy.  Further  on,  the  smith  is  shoeing 
a  sturdy  farm  horse.  On  the  stone,  to  the  right,  an  aged  man  is 
sitting,  and  with  a  market-woman,  who  has  rested  her  basket  for  a 
moment,  is  listening  to  a  stalwort  farmer,  who  is  discoursing  vehe- 
mently on  some  exciting  topic  of  the  day. 


THE  BLACKSMITH'S  SHOP. — AN  ENGLISH  RURAL  SCENE. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  C. — Gas  stoves  ore  a  Boston  invention,  quite  new.  They  are  very  clean 
and  neat,  requiring  no  funnel.  They  are  as  cheap  as  any  other  means  of 
heating. 

8.  II.  W, — In  sending  us  money,  where  it  is  of  any  considerable  amount,  a 

draft  payable  to  our  order,  either  on  New  York  or  Boston,  is  the  best  mode. 

You  may  deduct  the  exchange. 
C.  H. — If  the  horse  had  given  no  evidence  of  illness  up  to  the  hour  you  sold 

him.  though  he  died  the  next  day,  os  you  admit,  still  no  share  of  tho  loss 

should  fall  upon  you.    We  are  sorry  that  you  named  us  as  umpire;  it  is 

never  a  desirable  office. 
Roderick  H. — The  enormous  depth  of  six  statute  miles  has  been  lately  found 

in  the  ocean,  north  of  Bermuda.    This  is  exactly  double  the  depth  you 

name. 

L.  L. — We  can  only  say  that  your  verses  evince  a  very  sad  condition — both  of 

mind  and  body.    A  severe  dose  of  Lindley  Murray  would  do  you  good. 
T.  H.  S. — You  are  very  wide  of  the  mark.    iEsop's  fables  were  written  more 

than  five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Ltdia  M. — The  daisy  and  cowslip  are  English  plants,  that  is,  though  profusely 

growing  in  the  fields  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  not  to  be  found  with  us. 

We  have  read  so  much  about  them,  that  they  seem  like  old  friends  of  our 

childhood. 

Teacher. — Late  calculations  make  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 

square  mile  in  the  United  States  to  be  seven. 
Instructor. — The  word  "  Punjab  "  is  a  compound  Indian  word,  and  signifies 

five  waters,  relating  to  the  rivers  Indus,  Jhclum,  Chenab,  Bavec,  and  Sutlej. 
Querist. — Nebraska  covers  400.000  square  miles. 

W.  B. — It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  furnish  beds  on  the  night  trains  over  our 
railroads.    This  is  done  in  France. 

C.  E.  F. — The  population  of  the  United  States  is  doubtless  thirty  millions ; 
that  of  Russia  is  sixty -three  millions. 

F.  S. — Postage  stamps  have  been  in  use  over  thirty  years.  They  were  invented 
by  a  Swede,  named  Trekenber,  in  1823. 

A.  C.  T. — The  Azores,  or  Western  Isles,  were  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1448- — Fayal  is  named  on  account  of  its  profusion  of  beech  trees. 

Horace  B. — Backgammon  is  the  oldest  game  known  to  our  times.  It  was 
common  1224  years  B.  C.  in  Greece. 

M.  D.  C. — There  are  eight  hundred  and  sixty  distinct  languages  spoken  in 
the  world,  from  which  there  are  about  five  thousand  branches  or  dialects 
derived.    America  has  four  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

W.  B.  S. — Boiling  to  death  was  a  legal  punishment  in  England.  It  was  espe- 
cially invented  as  the  punishment  for  poisoners.  In  1541  Margaret  Davie,  a 
young  woman,  suffered  this  death  for  poisoning. 

Lucy  D. — Bread  can  be  and  is  made  out  of  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  be- 
sides grain.  In  Iceland,  codfish  beaten  into  powder  is  made  into  a  bread. 
Potato  bread  is  very  common  in  Ireland. 

L.  D.  F. — North  Carolina  has  more  than  double  the  number  of  inhabitants 
that  New  Hampshire  numbers. 


THE  SPA  IV  IS  II  MOOR: 

— OR,  

THE  CONVENT  OF  ALCALA. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  THRONE,  THE  ALTAR,  AN  D  THE  FOREST. 

BY  EUGENE  SCRIBE. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  highly  dramatic  and  absorbing  story,  with 
which  we  shall  commence  the  new  year  in  Ballou's  Pictorial. 
It  is  entirely  different  from  any  novelette  we  have  ever  published, 
and  must  prove  vastly  popular,  from  the  wonderful  intricacy  of  its 
plot,  the  vivid  character  of  its  tableaux,  the  startling  spirit  of  the 
story,  and  altogether,  the  excellence  and  finish  of  its  narration. 
An  experienced  critic,  to  whom  we  submitted  its  pages  in  manu- 
script, remarked  : — "  You  have  never  printed  so  interesting  a  nov- 
elette as  this  in  your  paper — indeed,  I  have  never  read  one  more  so." 


Binding  at  this  Office. — Besides  our  own  publications,  we 
bind  other  magazines,  pamphlets,  old  books,  etc.,  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  at  the  lowest  rates,  with  promptness.  Those  who 
have  this  class  of  work  which  they  desire  to  sec  done,  in  a  manner 
much  better  executed  than  usual,  will  please  call,  or  send  their 
orders  to  this  office. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  Philadelphia  writer  complains  of  the  extreme  homage 
paid  to  ladies  in  this  country — a  bachelor,  of  course. 

....  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  9,000,000  gallons 
of  whiskey  sold  in  Cincinnati,  yearly. 

....  A  man  turned  his  son  out  of  doors,  lately,  because  he 
wouldn't  pay  his  rent.    What  a  pay-rent ! 

....  The  death  of  Elisha  Smith,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  our  Fire 
Department,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  public. 

. . .  Mr.  Delane,  of  the  London  Times,  says  that  "  Boston  is 
thoroughly  and  solidly  English."    It  is  rather  so,  we  think. 

....  Young  man  in  New  York  married  rich  man's  daughter — 
received  $5000  to  release  her,  and  kept  the  girl. 

.  .  Little  Cordelia  Howard,  the  child-actress,  has  gone  to 
Europe  to  play,  with  P.  T.  Barnum  as  director. 

....  Tho  Baltimoreans  mean  to  keep  their  harbor  open  this 
winter  by  means  of  an  ice-breaker  and  tow-boat. 

....  They  had  quite  a  smart  specimen  of  earthquake  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  lately — shook  the  folks  up  some. 

....  An  advertiser  in  a  provincial  paper  says  he  has  a  cottage 
to  let,  containing  eight  rooms  and  an  acre  of  land. 

. . .  They  bad  a  mule-race  on  Long  Island,  lately — four  en- 
tered.   Three  wouldn't  run — the  fourth  one  took  the  purse. 

....  A  Miss  Mitchell,  at  Ossian,  New  York,  was  cruelly  torn 
by  a  fierce  dog  while  milking  its  master's  cows. 

. . .  The  new  wife  of  Senator  Douglas,  Miss  Ada  Cutts  that 
was,  is  described  as  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady. 

 Apples  this  year  are  apples  of  gold.    The  few  farmers 

that  have  any  are  coining  money  by  them. 

....  A  young  lady  attired  in  the  breadth  of  the  present  fashion, 
is  entirely  isolated  from  society. 

....  A  little  girl  in  Woburn  fell  asleep  in  church,  lately,  and 
slept  there  all  night  into  Monday  morning. 

....  Carlyle  says  each  man  carries  under  his  hat  a  "  private 
theatre,"  where  a  great  drama  is  acted. 

....  Solomon  Junonu,  the  first  white  settler  of  Milwaukee, 
died,  lately,  at  the  Indian  settlement,  Shawano  county. 

....  The  Boston  Theatre  has  done  a  great  business,  lately. 
The  Ravel  troupe  was  the  last  great  card  there. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  notion  that  modern  society  in 
America  has  become  so  smoothed  and  levelled  by  the  polishing 
process  of  civilization,  that  all  its  picturesque  salient  angles  have 
been  worn  away,  leaving  no  strong  points  for  genius  to  grasp  in 
making  up  pictures  of  the  present  time.  The  men  and  women  of 
to  day,  we  are  told,  are  all  alike ;  there  is  no  peculiarity,  no  origi- 
nality about  them ;  and  this  has  been  alleged  as  the  reason  why 
we  have  no  American  comedies,  holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature, 
and  giving  us  the  actual  life  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen. 
Wo  have  always  dissented  from  this  view,  and  insisted  that  the 
world  around  us  is  full  of  materials — is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  artist  who  has  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  all  art — 
how  to  sec  and  to  observe. 

We  arc  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Our  shrewd  and  lively  con- 
temporary, the  French  "  Courrier,"  of  New  York,  says  : — "The 
hourly  movement  of  Broadway  brings  before  us  one  continual  suc- 
cession of  striking  characters,  and  the  panorama  of  a  world  whose 
manners  and  whose  morals  give  to  its  external  appearance  an 
idiosyncrasy  as  peculiar  and  prominent  as  ever  individualized  a 
race  or  a  nation."  "  Hamilton,"  the  piquant  dramatic  critic  of 
the  New  York  Albion,  says  : — "  The  types  of  American  life  are  as 
sharply  cut,  as  instantly  cognizable,  as  eloquent  of  meaning,  as 
the  world  ever  saw.  You  look  abroad  in  vain  for  their  analogues, 
and  you  have  to  content  yourself  with  saying  that  the  Hollander 
and  the  Belgian,  the  Marsellais  and  the  Parisian,  the  Scotchman 
and  the  Londoner,  are  not  more  sharply  accentuated  with  impres- 
sive differences,  than  are  the  model  Bostonian  and  the  unimpeach- 
able Philadelphian,  the  elaborately  elegant  Southerner  and  the 
dashingly  courteous  New  Yorker." 

In  surveying  the  wide  field  of  American  society,  we  are  startled 
at  the  richness  of  its  characters  and  contrasts,  at  the  manifold 
varieties  of  life  and  circumstance  that  it  presents.  We  may  boldly 
assert  that  the  harvest  has  never  been  reaped.  Now  and  then  some 
adventurer  has  gone  into  it,  and  brought  back  a  sheaf  as  a  trophy, 
but  thousands  might  fill  their  garners  from  the  exhaustless  stores. 
Look  over  a  file  of  newspapers  for  a  year,  and  reckon  the  strange 
social  incidents,  the  singular  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  marvel- 
lous impostures,  the  prodigious  isms  therein  recorded,  and  you  will 
acknowledge  that  a  Dickens  or  a  Scribe  would  find  materials  for 
volumes  of  novels  and  plays  in  a  source  which  we  almost  utterly 
neglect. 

That  there  is  undeveloped  talent  enough  among  us  to  profit  by 
this  unmined  wealth,  it  were  both  unpatriotic  and  irrational  to 
deny.  What  we  have  done  is  ample  assurance  of  what  we  can  do. 
The  mischief  has  been  that  hitherto  novels  and  plays  have  not 
"  paid,"  and  the  lively  genius  of  America  is  so  commercial  that  it 
will  not  exert  itself  for  mere  fame  alone.  But  now  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  public  are  willing  to  regard  literary 
men  as  something  better  than  drones, — as  real  "  laborers  worthy 
of  their  hire,"  it  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  To  naturalize  our 
literature,  to  naturalize  our  drama — this  is  the  mission  of  our  wri- 
ters. What  we  have  done  for  our  historic  past,  lot  us  do  for  our 
social  present.  Let  us  not  import  characters  three  thousand  miles, 
while  living  originals  crowd  about  us  waiting  to  have  their  por- 
traits taken.  As  our  scenery  is  matchless  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
and  originality,  so  our  people  are  sufficiently  striking  for  all  the 
purposes  of  art. 


OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

Next  week  we  shall  issue  number  one  of  the  new  volume,  being 
the  twelfth  volume  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial."  It  will  be  a  superb 
number — new  type,  new  head,  but  same  style,  fresh  and  bright  in 
every  line.  This  number  will  contain  one  of  our  elegant  mammoth 
pictures — the  finest  and  most  effective  we  have  yet  published,  cov- 
ering two  entire  pages  of  the  paper.  Among  many  other  illustra- 
tions, it  will  also  contain  a  most  unique  and  original  allegorical 
design  for  the  new  year — a  gem  of  a  picture,  curious  and  signifi- 
cant. The  new  novelette,  which  we  also  commence  in  number 
one  of  the  forthcoming  volume,  is  a  little  in  advance  of  anything 
yet  presented  in  these  pages,  as  it  regards  vivid  interest  and  intri- 
cacy of  plot.  Renew  your  subscriptions  at  once,  in  order  to  secure 
complete  sets  of  the  "Pictorial" 


The  Prizes. — Those  persons  engaged  in  getting  up  clubs  for 
the  prize  offer,  in  another  column  of  this  paper,  should  lose  no 
time  in  commencing  to  send  in  the  names  and  money  as  fast  as 
they  obtain  a  dozen  or  more  names.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  reg- 
ister their  names,  and  credit  them  regularly  with  the  number  they 
send.  Each  addition  to  the  clubs  thus  sent  will  be  credited  to  the 
one  sending  in  the  subscribers.  By  sending  as  fast  as  the  names 
are  obtained,  we  are  sure  to  print  enough  papers  for  all. 


Modern  Improvements. — The  New  York  Dutchman  was 
right  in  calling  this  the  age  of  science.  The  editor  saw  some 
burned  peas  put  into  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  the  other  day,  and  in 
two  minutes  afterwards  they  were  in  a  store  window,  labelled 
"  Best  Old  Government  Java." 


Heart-Ciianges. — The  heart  of  a  man  weighs  about  nine 
ounces  ;  that  of  a  woman,  eight.  As  age  creeps  on,  a  man's  heart 
grows  heavier,  and  a  woman's  lighter,  after  thirty. 


Simile. — Strong  passions  under  a  cold  exterior  are  like  the 
working  of  water  under  a  crust  of  ice. 


To  Everybody. — Read  our  prize  offer  on  another  page  of  this 
paper,  and  act  accordingly. 


THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 
1856  is  on  his  last  legs  ;  his  existence  cannot  possibly  be  pro- 
longed much  longer ;  the  winds  of  December  already  wail  his  re- 
quiem, striking  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  those  harp-strings  of 
the  woodlands,  as  if  ho  were  already  dead  and  buried.  Poor  old 
fellow  !  It  is  strange  how  fast  these  years  run  through  their  career. 
The  child  of  an  hour  grows  superannuated  in  a  twelve-month. 
How  they  sweep  along,  these  years,  in  wild  and  weird  procession, 
driving  past  like  the  flying  scud  in  the  tempest,  or  falling  leaves 
before  the  gale,  or  foam  on  the  waters,  or  witches  on  their  broom- 
Bticks  careering  through  the  midnight  sky  to  meet  their  evil  master. 
This  apparent  speed  in  the  flight  of  time  increases  as  we  grow 
older.  A  year  is  a  vast  period  to  the  child.  Duration  of  time  is 
measured  by  events,  and  in  our  tender  age,  the  simplest  incidents 
are  events.  Further  on  upon  life's  journey,  only  wonderful  inci- 
dents make  their  record  on  memory's  tablet,  and  there  arc  so  few 
that  we  seem  to  be  hurried  onward  at  a  frantic  pace.  Tho  bark 
of  youth  glides  almost  imperceptibly  between  flowery  shores,  lin- 
gering long  at  grassy  points  and  by  attractive  curves,  while  tho 
whole  landscape  is  bathed  in  a  golden  faery  light.  Anon,  the  cur- 
rent grows  stronger  and  deeper — sterner  scenes  arise  on  either 
hand — the  clouds  mutter  ominous  thunder,  and  flashes  illuminate 
the  distant  horizon.  Sometimes,  through  the  battle-storms  of 
manhood,  we  emerge  into  a  clearer  atmosphere  and  more  tranquil 
waters  ;  but  as  the  voyager  grows  gray,  whether  he  ride  upon  tur- 
bulent waves,  or  is  borne  along  by  smoother  waters,  his  course  is 
swift  as  an  arrow  or  a  shooting  star,  to  that  great  ocean  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.  The  pauses  in  the  voyage  in  which 
we  foot  up  our  reckoning,  are  at  the  close  of  each  year.  They 
are  the  "  waits  "  between  the  heats  on  the  great  race-track  of  ex- 
istence ;  the  "  waits  "  between  the  acts  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 
The  drop  curtain  of  185G  is  nearly  down — it  will  soon  rise  again 
on  other  scenes. 

"  Life's  a  brief  candle — then  play  out  the  play!" 


REMEMBER ! 

The  present  number  completes  Volume  XI.  of  the  Pictorial; 
and  all  whose  subscriptions  end  at  this  time,  will  confer  a  particu- 
lar favor  upon  us,  by  renewing  at  the  earliest  moment,  in  order  that 
we  may  print  an  edition  equal  to  the  demand.  We  discontinue 
all  subscriptions  at  the  date  to  which  payment  has  been  made ; 
therefore,  to  ensure  an  unbroken  receipt  of  the  paper,  immediate 
renewal  is  necessary. 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  our  illustrated  journal  shall  be  the 
best  that  has  evtr  yet  appeared  from  tliis  establishment.  We  have  en- 
gaged some  new  and  finished  artists,  who  are  added  to  our  already 
large  corps  of  designers,  and  several  new  and  popular  contributors 
to  the  literary  department.  Fresh  spirit  and  new  life  will  be  im- 
parted to  our  pages. — "Ballou's  Pictorial  "  and  the  "Flag  of  our 
Union,"  sent  together  to  one  address,  for  $4  per  annum. 


BINDING. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  bind  up  the  past  volume  of  "Ballou's 
Pictorial"  in  an  elegant  and  uniform  style  of  full  gilt,  adding  an 
illumined  title-page  and  index,  the  whole  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar. 
The  value  of  the  work  thus  preserved  will  be  very  great  as  a  book 
of  reference  in  years  to  come.  We  can  supply  any  lost  or  torn 
numbers  from  the  commencement  of  the  work.  We  have  also 
complete  sets  of  the  bound  volumes  in  uniform  style.  The  ten 
volumes,  containing  a  vast  fund  of  delightful  reading  and  valuable 
information,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  illustrations,  are  sold  for  $20. 


Ballooning. — Where  hasn't  "Communipaw" — Pliny  Miles 
— been  1  He  once  wrote  a  note  to  the  Boston  Post  in  the  car  of 
a  balloon,  in  which  he  ascended  from  Cheltenham,  dated  "  Sky 
high — two  miles  up." 


Agricultural. — Mr.  Augur,  of  Woodbridge,  Ct.,  raised  four 
bushels  of  California  potatoes  from  a  single  tuber.  He  made  72 
hills  out  of  as  many  eyes.    The  yield  augurs  well  for  his  plan. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strcetcr,  Mr.  David  E.  Bently  to  Miss  Alice  Parker; 
by  Kev.  Mr  Skinner,  Mr.  Seth  W.  Lewis  to  Miss  Pamclia  VV.  Gate;  by  Kov. 
Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Ingorsoll  Bowditch  Endicott,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Ann  Caro- 
line Dennett;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Slow,  Mr.  John  G.  Spear  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Chase; 
by  Rev  Dr.  Cushman,  Dr.  Addison  Davis,  of  Lynn,  to  Miss  Emily  L.  Alden; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Boyden,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Hodgkins  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Hawkins;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  Ephraim  Randall  to  Mrs.  Emily  Fletcher,  both  of 
Charlestown.— At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Rufus  S.  Doano  to 
Miss  Abby  S.  Stevens.— At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sessions,  Sewell  F.  l'archer, 
M.  D.,  of  East  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Libby  —At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  William  E  Alley  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Henderson.— At  Salem,  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Briggs.  Mr.  Edward  Peirce  to  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Arrington.— At  Danversport, 
by  Kev  Mr.  Chaffln,  Mr.  Charles  Mc.Intirc  to  Miss  Sarah  B  Jacobs. — At  Essex, 
by  Kev.  Mr  Prince,  Mr.  Eli  ha  B.  Amiable  to  Miss  Livonia  II  Tiney.— At 
Gloucester,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parmenter,  Mr.  Daniel  L.  Merrill  to  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Blatchford,  of  Kockport.— At  Newburvport,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Dimmick,  Mr.  George 
Niles  to  Miss  Lydia  M.  Pulsifer,  both  of  Georgetown.— At  Plymouth,  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  Mr.  George  IV".  Kingman,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Bartlctt. — 
At  Granby,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Nelson  O.  Dibble  to  Miss  Emily 
L.  Wilcox. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Miss  Marv  E.  Hodges,  20;  Widow  Lucy  Cole,  formerly  of  Wln- 
throp,  Me. ;  Mr  James  Barry,  (if ;  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hayden.  of  Stoughton,  49; 
Lieut.  James  O.  Edgerton.  40;  Dr.  J.  (V.  Chapman, 63  —  At  Charlestown,  Mrs. 
Jane  B.,  wife  of  Mr  Daniel  Jones,  49;  Widow  Ellen  Fencrty.— At  Dorchester, 
Mr.  Joseph  Foster,  84  —At  Milton,  Mrs.  Sarah  W  ,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm  Crchorc,of 
Boston,  69.— At  Newton,  Mr.  George  H'iswcll,  24  — At  Salem,  Mr.  Daniel  E. 
Abbott,  26  —At  Beverly,  Edith,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Woodbury.— At  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Isaac  Francis  Dodge,  22.— At  Gloucester,  Mr.  James  A.  Bray,  54.— At  Low- 
ell, Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  late  of  New  York,  29.— At  North  Andover,  Mrs  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Col.  Moody  Bridges.— At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Clarissa  H.,  wife  of  Hodges 
Reed,  Esq  ,  68.— At  Clinton,  Miss  Mary  F.  Eaton,  15;  Mr.  Jonas  B.  White,  62; 
Mr  James  O  Rich,  24  —At  North  Falrhaveu,  Widow  Elizabeth  Wilcox,  80.— 
At  Scltiitttc,  Mrs  Deborah  0.  Marsh,  48.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Oliver  Vaughn, 
47.— At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Hammond,  of  Mattapoisctt,  35  —At  West 
Townscnd,  Mr  Nathan  Whitney.  62.— At  Leominster,  Mrs.  Sally,  widow  of  Col. 
Luke  Joslin,  78.— At  Great  Barrington,  John  O'Brien,  Esq  ,72— At  Nantucket, 
Mr  Samuel  Carey,  83 —At  Vershlre,  Vt.,  Mrs  Phcbe  T  Fuller,  formerly  of 
Pepperell.  Mass  .  92  —At  Castlne,  Me.,  Mrs  Dorothy  P.  Little,  77  —At  Phila- 
delphia, Mr  Charles  H  Averill,  formerly  of  Medford.  Mass  ,  36  — At  Chicago, 
Rev.  Q.  W.  Perkins,  formerly  of  Merlden,  Conn. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM  COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Iiallou's  Pictorial  ] 
AUTUMN. 

BT  ■  L  A  •  CHE  d'artoise. 

My  soul  i<  rife  with  [rto.^v! 
I  cannot  breathe  it  forth  on  this  rude  lyre, 
Nor  vet  can  [  endure  Ml  seething  fire. 

Karih  raeni  so  fair  to  me! 
Autumn's  elixir  Moatinp  on  the  air 

In  thrilling  elTervescence,  makes  my  wild! 
0,  when  I  gaze  on  scenes  so  bright  and  fair, 
Mcthinks  I  am  at  heart  again  a  child. 

Yet  would  I  Hy  the  load — 
Th'  oppressive  beauty  that  now  bows  me  down. 
Ye  dazzling  rays  of  Autumn's  glittering  crown, 

Lift  up  my  soul  to  God! 
Autumn— grand  Autumn!  thrilling  all  my  brain, 
My  heart,  my  whole  existence— O  remain! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ALMOST  A  MISTAKE. 

BT   WALT  Kit  DAM'OKTH. 

"  Wkll,  young  gentleman  !"  was  the  salutation  which  Harry 
Motley  received,  as  lie  entered  the  drawing-room  at  Hidgcwood, 
"  pray  what  bring?  you  here  V 

Harry  was  struck  dumb,  and  it  was  very  natural  he  should  he. 

"  I  believe  your  father  has  died  a  beggar  !  Under  such  circum- 
stances do  you  hope  to  wed  my  niece  V 

If  Morlcy  had  before  respired  with  difficulty,  his  breath  at  this 
remark,  was  utterly  taken  away. 

"Young  gentleman,  I  wish  to  he  explicit  with  you;  young  wo- 
msn  should  mate  with  their  equals  ;  you  are  no  equal  for  my  niece; 
so  a  good  morning  to  you!" 

The  straightforward  churl  after  the  last  remark,  walked  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  door  open,  that  Morlcy  might  have  sufficient 
room  for  egress. 

Harry  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  and  he  kept  up  his  heart, 
though  his  ship  seemed  all  at  once  going  down.  The  moment  he 
recovered  a  little  from  his  astonishment,  he  rang  the  hell. 

"Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  sec  him  in  the  parlor  I"  said  he  to 
the  servant  who  answered  it. 

The  man  went  up  stairs  and  instantly  returned. 

"  My  master's  orders  arc  that  you  quit  the  house  immediately, 
and  he  has  given  me  instructions  never  to  admit  you  again  !" 

Harry,  as  I  hefore  said,  had  a  stout  heart,  but  this  was  almost 
too  much.  It  needed  but  the  straw  now  to  break  the  camel's  back. 
He  had  known  Hose  Clavering  from  the  time  when  she  had  to 
mount  a  chair  to  make  her  little  face  come  opposite  to  his.  When 
he  win  fourteen  and  she  twelve  he  used  to  dandle  her  on  his  knee, 
call  her  his  little  wife,  and  exchange  juvenile  vows  of  unutterable 
afteetion  and  constancy.  Whenever  he  returned  from  college  at 
vacation,  he  always  visited  the  Clavcrings  before  he  thought  of 
going  to  his  own  father's  house,  and  Hose  was  always  the  first  to 
welcome  him,  and  otter  the  dimpled  cheek  for  the  inevitable  salute. 

Little  Hose  was  proud  of  being  called  Harry's  wife  because 
everybody  spoke  in  praise  of  him,  and  as  the  frankness  of  girlhood 
vanished,  and  the  diffidence  of  young  womanhood  began  its  blush- 
ing reign,  though  less  familiar  and  explicit  in  expressing  her  feel- 
ings, she  still  continued  to  be  proud  of  him.  Morlcy's  addresses 
were  sanctioned  by  the  parents  of  Hose,  and  the  wedding  day  had 
been  fixed,  when  a  blighting  disease  appeared  in  the  town,  and 
Miss  Clavering  was  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen.  Her  uncle  had 
been  appointed  guardian  in  her  father's  will,  and  in  a  week  after 
her  dreadful  bereavement  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  with  him 
at  Hidgcwood. 

Her  solo  consolation  now  was  such  as  she  received  from  the 
letters  of  Harry.  Hut  Harry  soon  needed  consolation  himself. 
His  father  was  attacked  by  the  same  terrible  fever  that  had  taken 
off  the  Claverings ;  he  died,  leaving  his  estate  in  the  most  inextri- 
cable embarrassment,  owing  to  imprudent  acceptances  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  speculating  friends.  This  was  a  tremen- 
dous blow  to  Morley  ;  but  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  its  weight 
until  the  moment  at  which  we  have  placed  him  before  the  reader. 
It  was  his  first  visit  to  Hidgcwood  since  his  father's  death,  and  his 
reception  was  such  as  would  havo  borne  down  a  haughtier  spirit 
even  than  his. 

"I  must  see  Miss  Clavering!"  he  replied  to  the  brutal  message 
borne  by  the  servant. 

"It  is  impossible,  sir!"  said  the  man  respectfully;  "for though 
there  is  not  a  servant  in  the  house,  Mr.  Morley,  but  is  sorry  for 
you,  and  would  do  anything  for  you,  my  lady  is  locked  up  at  pres- 
ent in  her  room.  However  you  can  send  a  message  to  her  I  he 
added,  in  a  whisper. 

He  did  send  a  message,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  seated  by  her 
»':de  in  the  summer  house  in  the  garden,  where  long  ago  he  had 
used  to  support  on  his  knee  his  little  wife  of  old.  But  how  differ- 
ent did  Hose  appear  from  then.  The  summer  of  her  eighteenth 
year  now  beheld  her  bursting  into  womanhood.  Her  expanding 
thoughts,  from  a  bounding,  fitful  currant,  began  to  run  a  deep, 
broad  and  steady  stream.  A  spirit  of  unutterable  tenderness,  as 
she  reflected  upon  the  welcome  she  well  knew  Harrv  had  received, 
diffused  itself  through  her  heart,  and  she  would  willingly  have 
submitted  to  any  sacrifice  to  have  restored  his  peace  of  mind. 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  disappoint  this  surly  old  gentleman  I"  she 
observed,  confidently. 

"  Don't  say  disappoint,  say  thwart  him  !"  said  Harry,  haughtily. 

"  Well,  no  matter  about  the  expression,  so  long  as  we  prevent 
him  from  causing  our  separation  |V 


"  Hose,  I  shall  not  offer  you  a  beggar's  hand  !  I  shall  ask  you 
to  remain  true  to  me  for  a  year  !  Meanwhile  I  shall  go  to  Lon- 
don, l'cople  have  given  me  credit  for  some  ability  ;  there  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  it !'' 

Harry  bad  founded  bis  hopes  of  fortune  nnd  fame  in  London 
upon  the  energies  of  his  pen.  His  education  was  finished  ;  and  if 
his  father  had  not  left  him  a  fortune,  he  had  at  least  provided  him 
with  the  means  of  making  one  for  himself.  So  he  meditated.  At 
an  early  period  he  had  discovered  a  talent  for  dramatic  composi- 
tion, and  having  devoted  himself  more  sedulously  to  that  branch 
of  literature  than  to  any  other,  he  now  resolved  that  one  bold  and 
strenuous  effort  should  place  him  at  once  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame, 
or  induce  him  to  abandon  this  road  to  honor  forever. 

The  play  was  written,  accepted  by  the  manager,  cast  as  satisfac- 
torily as  Harry  could  have  wished,  and  advertised.  The  momen- 
tous evening  of  its  representation  came,  and  Morley,  seated"  in  the 
pit  by  the  side  of  a  friend,  with  a  throbbing  heart  saw  the  curtain 
rise.  The  first  and  second  acts  went  off  smoothly,  without  any 
marked  demonstration  favorable  or  otherwise.  Two  men  with 
sagacious  eyes,  evidently  of  the  corps  critique,  sat  in  front  of  Morlcy. 

"  What  d'ye  think  !"  asked  one  of  the  sagacious  eyes. 

"  Bather  slow  I"  replied  sagacious  number  two. 

"  Will  it  do  '." 

"  Doubtful  !" 

Hut  it  did  do,  though.  The  third  act  decided  the  fate  of  the 
play.  The  interest  became  intense ;  people  in  the  second  and 
third  rows  of  boxes  rose  up  and'  vied  with  each  other  in  demon- 
strations of  applause  ;  "  bravos  "  resounded  from  every  part  of  the 
theatre ;  the  curtain  fell  amid  roars  of  approbation,  though  the 
author  had  not  a  do/.en  friends  in  the  house,  and  the  skepticism  of 
sagacious  eyes  one  and  two  very  suddenly  vanished. 

Morley  slept  little  that  night,  though  contentment  answered  all 
the  purpose  of  rest.  The  fiat  of  a  London  audience  had  dubbed 
him  dramatist,  the  road  to  honor  and  wealth  was  clear,  and  Hose 
Clavering  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  wife.  After  a  night 
of  reflections  like  these  he  rose  in  the  morning,  and  seizing  a  paper, 
proposed  to  himself  rather  complacently  to  see  what  the  critics 
said.  Theatre  Hoyal  met  his  eyes ;  he  thought  what  would  bo 
Hose's  feelings  when  it  met  Iter  eyes ;  and  what  indeed  would 
havo  been  her  feelings,  to  have  read  Harry  stamped  as  a  plagia- 
rist (though  without  a  word  of  proof  of  it),  and  torn  limb  from 
limb,  in  an  article  three  quarters  of  a  column  long  ;  and  all  done  in 
so  general  a  way  that  it  could  only  be  answered  by  direct  refuta- 
tion, and  not  by  convincing  proof. 

"  A  very  singular  criticism  !"  said  Morley. 

"  Very !"  rejoined  a  friend,  dryly ;  "  I  thought  you  said  the 
play  was  your  own,  Morlcy.  I  see  here  that  there  are  half  a  dozen 
other  plays  and  novels  founded  on  the  same  story !" 

"  I  never  read  a  line  upon  the  same  subject.  Why  docs  ho 
assert  so  broadly  without  a  word  of  proof!" 

"  So  as  not  to  commit  himself!  He  does  not  believe  you  are 
a  plagiarist,  more  than  I  do  !" 

"  Thou  he  is  certainly  a  liar  I"  said  Harry,  emphatically. 

"  Undoubtedly  I" 

"And  I  shall  flatly  contradict  it  tomorrow  morning!" 
"  Certainly  not !" 
"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  the  stamp  of  malignancy  is  so  strong  upon  it  that  it 
is  utterly  harmless  among  those  whom  you  would  least  desire  to 
be  affected  by  it.    Have  you  an  acquaintance  among  the  press  '." 

"No." 

"  Then  this  contemptible  tissue  of  falsification  is  complete  proof 
that  you  have  succeeded  I" 

Harry  found  salve  for  his  lacerated  feelings  in  looking  over  some 
of  the  rest  of  the  morning  papers.  Ho  was,  however,  in  no  danger 
of  being  spoiled  by  their  praises.  One  paper  was  somewhat 
enthusiastic,  two  were  very  calm  and  respectable  in  their  criticisms, 
and  the  remaining  two  were  of  the  class  which  "  damned  with 
faint  praise." 

The  play  on  the  whole  had  a  good  run.  It  was  not  a  brilliant 
success,  but  it  was  an  unusual  one.  The  audience  continued  to 
be  respectable,  but  they  did  not  increase.  The  management  paid 
its  expenses,  with  a  creditable  stipend  to  Morlcy — and  that  was  all. 

Harry  had  now  been  in  London  eight  months.  He  had  written 
a  successful  play  and  acquired  many  valuable  acquaintances,  but 
his  purse  was  quite  as  light  as  when  ho  first  entered  the  great  me- 
tropolis. He  had  hills,  however,  drawn  on  his  manager  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  which  became  payable  in  a  day  or  two,  when  he 
proposed  to  run  down  to  Hidgcwood,  and  if  possible,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  servant  who  was  in  his  confidence,  have  an  interview 
with  Miss  Clavering.  On  the  day  when  the  bills  matured,  they 
were  both  returned  to  him  dishonored.  The  manager  had  become 
bankrupt. 

"  Fortune  is  in  her  moods,"  said  Harry,  with  considerable  resig- 
nation.   "Let  her  have  her  humor  out." 

He  was  engaged  upon  a  melodrama,  and  notwithstanding  this 
reverse,  determined  to  puisne  his  original  intention  and  ride  down 
to  Hidgcwood,  to  obtain  the  encouragement  of  a  smile  from  Hose, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  dramatic  eti'orts.  The  first  paragraph 
that  met  his  eyes  as  he  took  up  the  paper  to  ascertain  the  hour  for 
the  coach,  was,  Splendid  Fete  at  Ridyewood — the  country  teat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Atherton.  The  account  stated  how  the  young  lord  of 
the  manor  opened  the  ball  with  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss 
Hose  Clavering — that  the  fete  had  been  given  by  Sir  Thomas  to 
commemorate  the  birthday  of  his  fair  niece,  and  the  editor  took 
occasion  to  observe  that. a  pair  so  eminently  adapted  by  nature  for 
each  other  as  Miss  Clavering  and  the  young  lord,  would  unques- 
tionably join  in  a  longer  and  more  momentous  dance,  eventually. 

All  this  to  young  Harry  was  very  much  like  gall  and  worm- 
wood.   For  a  half  hour  he  taw  nothing  but  ball  rooms,  and  glit- 


tering lights,  and  young  lords  of  manors  leading  lovely  and  accom- 
plished Hoses  down  contra  dances.  Then,  when  the  set  was  over, 
he  saw  them  promenading  in  the  garden,  arm-in  arm,  and  at  supper 
he  saw  them  seated  side  by  side.  His  fancy  then  changed  the 
scene  to  the  country  church.  Hose  was  standing  at  the  altar  with 
the  delighted  young  lord  of  the  manor  at  her  side.  The  questions 
and  responses  rang  upon  his  excited  tympanum,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  forbidding  the  banns  in  a  loud  tone,  when  a  servant 
brought  him  a  letter.  It  was  from  Hose.  A  thousand  times  be- 
fore he  opened  it  he  blamed  his  stupidity  in  doubting  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  broke  the  seal  and  rend : 

"  Haiuiy, — I  am  too  well  informed  of  the  futility  of  your  efforts 
to  carve  out  your  fortune  by  the  end  of  the  year,  during  which  I 
consented  to  reserve  my  hand.  Why  should  1  continue  to  keep  it 
for  you  !  You  will  interpret  what  I  must  utter  briefly.  To  you  I 
look  as  the  guardian  of  my  happiness.  Friday,  with  your  consent, 
shall  ho  my  wedding-day.  Kosb." 

Harry  in  his  answer  did  not  condescend  to  complain,  nor  eluci- 
date, nor  expostulate.    He  simply  wrote  : 

"  Hose, — You  are  free  !  H.  M." 

When  ho  had  done  so  he  folded  and  sealed  the  laconic  missive, 
and,  under  the  impression  that  he  added  it  to  a  pile  of  letters  which 
he  had  p'repared  for  the  post,  threw  it  under  a  heap  of  manuscript, 
and  resumed  the  pleasant  reflections  which  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Clavering's  letter  had  disturbed. 

His  feelings  on  the  second  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  were 
insupportable.  He  was  here,  there,  everywhere.  No  spot  fur- 
nished him  rest.  Finally  he  determined  to  sail  for  America.  In 
a  day  he  had  made  every  preparation.  The  packet  sailed  on  Fri- 
day, the  day  of  Hose's  wedding.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  ex- 
perience the  dreadful  restlessness  of  the  mind  upon  the  first  shock 
of  thwarted  affection.  He  turned  every  way  for  the  solace  which 
he  felt  he  coultl  no  more  meet  with,  except  in  the  entire  extinction 
of  consciousness.  Nothing  gave  his  soul  the  least  consolation  but 
the  thought  that  he  might  once  more  look  upon  Hose.  At  last  he 
resolved  to  do  so. 

"  It  can  but  drivo  me  mad,  or  break  my  heart,"  was  his  consola- 
tory reflection. 

He  sprang  into  the  coach,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  at  Ridgcwood. 
It  was  Friday  morning.  He  approached  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas. 
It  wore  a  gala  appearance,  as  if  arrayed  for  some  festivity.  His 
resolution  faltered  as  he  approached  the  door,  and  he  turned  into 
the  gnrden.  By  a  natural  impulse  ho  entered  the  summer-house, 
where  he  had  last  parted  with  his  betrothed.  There  sat  Hose  in 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  her.  The  moment  she  recog- 
nized him,  with  a  slight  scream  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Why  did  you  wait  so  long,  Harry  ?  At  least,  why  did  you 
not  write  ?    I  have  been  so  miserable  I" 

"  Why  did  I  come  at  all  ?"  inquired  Morley. 

"Did  I  not  write  that  we  were  to  be  married  to  day?" 

"  No ;  you  wrote  that  you  were  to  be  married  to-day." 

"And  whom  should  I  marry  but  you?" 

"  I  interpreted  your  letter  as  a  request  for  n  release  from  any 
obligations  I  might  hold  of  you." 

"  Harry  !"  said  Hose,  with  such  a  look  of  affectionate  reproach, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  pacify  her — in  what  manner,  the  reader 
will  conceive. 

"I  was  intending  to  sail  for  America,  to  day,"  said  Harry.  "I 
surely  mistook  the  import  of  your  letter;  it  nearly  drove  me  mad!" 

"  A  week  ago  I  discovered  a  codicil  to  my  futhcr's  will — which 
my  uncle  had  suppressed — in  which  he  sanctions  my  marriage 
with  you  in  explicit  and  undeniable  terms.  As  soon  us  I  had 
made  the  discovery,  I  despatched  a  letter  to  you,  in  which  I  de- 
clined postponing  my  happiness  any  longer,  merely  to  allow  you 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  your  penchant  for  pantomimes.  Since 
then,  I  have  neither  heard  from  nor  seen  you,  and  my  wretched- 
ness has  been  complete." 

"I  entirely  misinterpreted  your  letter,  my  dear  Hose,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  misery,  I  determined  to  sail  for  America.  I  could 
not  leave  the  country  without  first  seeing  you  again,  however. 
With  that  object  I  came  down  here  this  morning." 

"  You  came  very  near  making  a  sad  mistake,"  said  Rose, 
naively.  "  How  we  should  look — one  in  America  and  the  other 
in  England !" 

"  It  is  needless  to  assure  the  reader  that  the  projected  pilgrimage 
was  abandoned.  They  were  married  on  that  day,  as  Miss  Claver- 
ing hud  arranged ;  and  it  was  Hose's  invariable  caution  in  future 
to  all  marriageable  young  ladies,  to  be  explicit  in  their  communi- 
cations, to  avoid  mistakes. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

In  Bangor,  the  other  day,  an  intensified  broker  offered  to  ac- 
commodate a  friend  with  $100  for  fifteen  minntes  for  §12.  At 

Paris,  lately,  the  Comtesse  Charles  Fitz  James,  in  passing  through 
a  room  when  in  full  dress,  stepped  upon  a  lucifer  match  lying 
upon  the  floor,  by  which  her  clothes  were  set  on  fire.    She  was  so 

badly  burned,  that  after  several  weeks  of  sickness  she  died.  A 

most  remarkable  case  has  just  been  brought  before  the  courts  of 
New  York,  in  which  an  individual  charges  that  his  brother  endeav- 
ored to  induce  him  to  commit  murder.  Col.  R.  L.  Baker,  a 

gentleman  of  great  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  all 
descriptions,  having  had  the  superintendence  of  government  arse- 
nals for  nearly  forty  years,  and  until  recently  been  president  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau,  at  Washington,  has  been  elected  president  of 

the  Sharpe's  Rifle  Company,  Hartford.  Cato,  the  elder,  was 

wont  to  say  that  the  Romans  were  like  sheep — a  man  were  better 

to  drive  a  flock  of  them  than  one  of  them   Gerald  Massey,  the 

peasant  poet  of  England,  lias  lately  published  a  second  volume  of 
poems.  They  are  much  less  revolutionary  and  radical  than  their 
predecessors,  a  change  which  is  ascribed  by  the  critics  to  his  recent 

aristocratic  intimacies.  A  vein  of  coal,  six  feet  in  thickness, 

has  been  discovered  at  Edwardsville,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  at 

a  depth  of  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  J.  Payne  Collier,  the 

Shakspearian  commentator,  has  written  a  volume  purporting  to 
give  seven  lectures  on  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  delivered  by  Cole- 
ridge, in  1812,  and  of  which  Mr.  Collier  took  short-hand  notes 

that  were  misplaced  and  not  discovered  until  1854   The  senior 

editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  lost  his  beaid,  a  crop  of  five 

years'  growth,  on  the  recent  election!  Thomas  Ellwood,  an 

intelligent  and  learned  Quaker,  who  was  honored  by  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Milton,  used  to  read  to  him  various  authors  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  thus  contributed  as  well  to  his  own  im- 
provement as  to  solace  the  dark  hours  of  the  poet  when  he  had 

lost  his  sight.  A  few  years  ago,  old  flour  barrels  could  be 

purchased  from  12  1-2  to  25  cents ;  now,  rough  old  barrels  readily 

bring  48  cents,  and  dressed,  G4  cents.  De  Quincey  says  "If 

once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to 
think  little  of  robbing ;  and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drink- 
ing, and  from  that  to  incivility  and  procrastination."  The 

British  whale  fishery  has  been  unusually  profitable  this  year — so 
much  so,  that  in  Dundee  dividends  of  £100  per  share  arc  to  be 
paid  by  the  Union  Company  on  shares  which  might  have  been 
bought  lately  under  £40.  This  success  has  led  to  the  proposal 
that  steam  power  should  be  employed  as  a  means  of  giving  Arctic 

fishermen  increased  command  over  the  fishing  ground.  There 

is  little  doubt  that  William  A.  White,  formerly  of  Watcrtown, 
Mass.,  who  disappeared  mysteriously,  in  Milwaukic,  has  been  mur- 
dered for  his  money.  Prince  Albert,  they  say,  is  getting  un- 
popular. On  several  public  occasions  lately,  he  has  been  received 
with  marked  coldness,  almost  amounting  to  disrespect.  The 
queen  has  by  degrees  become  a  mere  cipher,  and  relies,  it  is  said, 
implicitly  upon  her  husband.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  com- 
plaint is  raised  about  his  royal  highness'  interference.  Le 

Miroir  Face  et  Nuque  is  a  new  patent  toilet  glass,  which  reflects 
the  back  of  the  head,  enabling  a  lady  to  arrange  her  back  hair  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  precision. 


Gas  Stoves. — The  gas  stoves  invented,  patented  and  sold  by 
Wm.  F.  Shaw,  No.  174  Washington  Street,  are  truly  admirable 
contrivances.  They  are  of  various  patterns,  adapted  either  for 
simply  warming  rooms,  or  for  cooking  purposes.  The  economy 
of  gas  for  fuel,  by  means  of  this  invention,  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated ;  but  the  convenience,  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
these  stoves  can  hardly  be  too  highly  commended.  We  are  using 
one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  "  Library  Stoves  "  in  our  editorial  office,  and 
arc  delighted  with  its  performance.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
can  be  raised  to  any  desirable  degree  almost  instantaneously,  and 
there  is  no  deleterious  gas,  or  even  upleasant  odor,  arising  from  it. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the  day. 


The  Irish  Language. — The  Irish  language  is  expressivu  and 
beautiful.  Every  word  accurately  describes  the  thing  signified,  as 
in  the  English  words,  buzz  of  bees ;  crash  of  falling  timbers,  etc. 
It  is  highly  poetical.  The  Irish  scholar  translates  "  serpent " — the 
"  father  of  poisons  ;"  and  "  reconciliation  "  by  "  second  friendship." 

Zoological — A  panther  escaped  from  the  cars  on  the  Stoning- 
ton  Railroad,  three  years  since,  and  was  lately  "  dropped  "  by  a 
rifle  shot  in  West  Greenwich,  R.  I.  He  measured  7  feet  from  his 
nose  to  his  tail,  and  7  feet  from  his  tail  to  nose— making  fourteen 
in  all;  as  the  showman  says. 

Vandalism. — Some  rascal  lately  stole  six  valuable  landscapes 
by  old  masters  from  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  gallery,  in  London. 
We  hope  thev  were  not  such  valuable  "old  masters  "  as  we  see  in 
our  auction  rooms. 


The  Clock  Business. — Only  140,000  clocks  will  be  made  in 
Connecticut  this  year.  As  time  is  money,  we  suppose  the  clock- 
makers  do  a  fine  business.    It  is  one  that  goes  on  tick,  however. 

 - — . — .  4  m  .  »  »  

Tragical. — The  favorite  sultana  of  Abdul  Medjid  lately  fell 
in  lore  with  a  young  Armenian,  was  detected,  bowstringed,  put  in 
a  sack  and  thrown  to  the  fishes  in  the  Bosphorns. 

Madame  Augusta. — This  splendid  dancer  is  teaching  her  art 
in  New  York,  where,  some  twenty  years  ago,  she  made  such  a 
sensation  in  the  Bayadere. 

The  Adriatic. — We  regret  this  steamer  did  not  visit  us  before 
sailing  for  Europe;  she  will  have  the  gloss  off  when  she  gets  back. 


tllaiisioe  (£>atljcrings. 

Sugar  cane  has  been  successfully  raised  in  Minnesota. 
Valuable  coal  mines  have  been  discovered  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
A  large  business  is  being  done  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  in  the  cur- 
ing and  smoking  of  salmon. 

Quite  a  number  of  deer  have  recently  been  killed  in  the  lower 
counties  of  West  Jersey. 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  precious  metal  coined  at  the  eight 
mints  of  Mexico,  amounted  to  $16,337,255  in  silver,  and  $956,222 
in  gold. 

The  City  Bank  of  Quebec,  was  robbed  lately,  but  fortunately, 
it  contained  but  $4000.  The  entrance  was  effected  by  under- 
mining the  vault. 

At  Middlcbury,  Vt.,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Arnold  was  killed 
by  a  large  vat  which  he  had  been  building,  being  seized  by  the 
wind  and  thrown  upon  him. 

Hon.  William  Sturgis  has  presented  to  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  Boston,  a  copy  of  "  Audubon's  Birds  of  America  " 
in  five  volumes,  four  volumes  plates,  folio  edition. 

A  gentleman  in  the  American  Agriculturist  states  thit  he  thor- 
oughly cured  a  fine  young  mare  afflicted  with  the  heaves,  by  feed- 
ing her  on  cornstalks,,  and  that  the  disease  never  returned. 

A  lad  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  son  of  Benjamin  M.  Stanley, 
was  accidentally  shot  in  Troy,  N.  li.,  by  a  younger  lad,  who  was 
playing  with  a  loaded  gun.  The  contents  passed  directly  through 
bis  brain. 

John  Kelley  of  Shelburne,  N.  Y.,  killed  his  brother  with  an 
axe,  in  a  dispute  between  the  deceased  and  the  piicontr's  wife. 
Un  entering  the  jail,  Kelley  found  one  of  his  sons,  twelve  years  of 
age,  confined  there  on  a  charge  of  burglary  and  theft. 

Two  curious  cases  of  intermarriage  have  occurred  in  Newton 
county,  in  Va.  Mr.  Stephen  Daniel,  aged  56,  married  a  daughter 
of  N.  Rogers,  who  was  15,  and  N.  Rogers,  aged  62,  married  a 
daughter  of  Stephen  Daniel,  who  was  14  years  of  age. 

Jay  Bassctt  of  New  Haven,  eaaight  two  eels  a  few  days  since, 
one  of  which  was  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  measured  eleven 
inches  round  the  middle ;  the  other  was  three  feet  three  inches, 
and  measured  nine  inches,  and  the  two  weighed  thirteen  pounds. 

The  town  of  Mapami,  Durango,  Mexico,  has  lately  been  the 
theatre  of  a  dreadful  scene.  About  one  hundred  and  li  ft  y  savages 
attacked  the  place,  killed  ten  men,  and  carried  away  live  children 
and  two  women  as  prisoners,  besides  a  quantity  of  mules  and  four 
horses.  - 

A  plan  is  on  foot  to  purchase  the  entire  salt  property  in  the 
Kanawha,  Virginia,  Salines,  and  to  place  all  the  furnaces  under 
the  management  of  one  company.  They  yield  three  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  salt  per  annum.  The  purchasers  are  Eastern 
Virginians,  and  will  raise  one  million  of  dollars. 

Madame  Ida  Pfeiffcr,  the  celebrated  Prussian  traveller,  who 
visited  Boston  in  1855,  is  about  visiting  Madagascar.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  made  her  a  grant  of  twenty 
pounds  to  assist  in  making  researches  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
island,  and  Prince  Albert  sent  her  ten  more. 

A  singular  and  fatal  accident  happened  in  Wells  Street,  Hart- 
ford, a  few  days  since.  A  boy  fifteen  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  Row- 
ell,  was  starting  for  school,  and  stopped  a  minute  in  the  doorway, 
to  play  with  his  sister,  when  he  tripped,  as  is  thought,  and  fell 
down  the  steps,  breaking  his  neck. 

They  do  not  triHe  with  defaulters  in  England.  Robson,  the 
secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  has  been  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  imprisonment.  Within  half 
an  hour  of  sentence  having  been  pronounced,  he  was  stripped  of 
his  ordinary  habiliments,  and  clothed  in  a  convict's  dress,  and 
became  the  associate  of  half  a  dozen  other  transports. 

A  party  of  four  Americans,  consisting  of  David  Nichols,  Dr. 
P.  B.  Cabell  and  Messrs.  Collier  and  Kennedy,  were  recently  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  by  a  party  of  sixteen  Camanche  Indians, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 
Dr.  Cabell  was  killed.  The  remainder  of  the  party  escaped 
without  injury. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Botsford  of  Whitneysville,  has  laid  all  the  little  boys 
in  Christendom  under  lasting  obligations,  by  his  invention  of  a  toy 
locomotive,  which  winds  up  like  a  clock,  and  will  run  across  a 
room,  or  perform  sundry  circuits  around  the  carpet,  with  great 
speed,  to  the  everlasting  delight  of  "  Little  Breeches,"  who  is 
conductor,  fireman  and  engineer. 

The  Staunton  (Virginia)  Spectator,  says  that  a  man  named 
Church,  aged  eighty-two  years,  arrived  in  Augusta  county  a  few 
days  ago,  from  Pendleton,  with  a  team  for  a  load  of  corn,  and 
stated  that  his  father  and  mother  were  both  living — the  one  being 
one  hundred  and  twelve  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  seven 
years  of  age. 

As  a  general  rule,  short  pieces  are  liked  best.  A  gentleman  in 
a  bank  once  said,  when  asked  to  subscribe  for  a  certain  Quarterly 
Review  : — "  Read  a  review  !  why,  I  never  read  anything  longer 
than  a  telegraph  despatch  !  But  I  will  take  it  and  send  it  to  my 
brother,  who  is  a  minister  in  the  country."  The  public  like  a 
short  article,  when  it  is  a  condensation. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  coal  is  the  product  of  a  buried 
vegetation — mostly  trees.  How  thick  they  must  have  grown  in 
the  coal  period  !  It  is  calculated  that  an  acre  of  coal  three  feet 
thick  is  equal  to  the  produce  of  1940  acres  of  forest.  There  is 
now  raised  five  times  as  much  coal  in  Great  Britain  as  in  any 
other  country ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  in  these  isles  more 
than  4000  square  miles  of  coal  fields  yet  to  be  cut  out. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  propelling  boats,  consisting 
in  an  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  ordinary  endless  chain 
horse  power,  with  paddle  wheels,  whereby  the  raising  and  lower- 
ing of  the  paddle  wheels  to  suit  the  various  depths  at  which  the 
boat  sinks  in  the  water,  also  produce  a  variable  inclination  of  the 
endless  chain  horse  power,  so  as  to  enable  the  horse  to  exert  a 
power  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  load. 

The  condensers  of  the  ship  Adriatic,  invented  by  Mr.  Allen  of 
the  Novelty  Works,  New  York,  cool  the  steam  by  means  of  twenty- 
one  miles  of  brass  tubing,  through  which  cold  sea  water  is  made  to 
pass  constantly  by  two  pumps.  The  condensed  steam  is  thus  fed 
back  into  the  boiler  fresh.  The  brass  tubing  is  cut  iqi  into  sec- 
tions twelve  feet  long,  so  that  the  cooling  power  of  the  water 
passed  through  them  mus"t  be  nearly  the  same  as  if  it  were  mixed 
with  steam  jets. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  says  :  "  The  European  taste  for 
music  has  of  late  made  immense  progress  here.  The  sultan  has  at 
present,  for  his  harem,  an  excellent  orchestra,  composed  of  wo- 
men alone.  One,  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  her  performance 
on  the  violin,  her  style  of  execution  resembling  that  of  Theresa 
Milanolo.  Very  few  harems  are  now  without  a  piano  forte,  and 
many  of  the  Turkish  ladies  are  excellent  performers.  The  sultan 
has  signified  his  intention  of  building  a  theatre." 


.foreign  Items. 

In  London,  one  thousand  per  week  is  the  average  number  of 
deaths. 

The  whole  literary  production  of  Russia,  in  1855,  consisted 
twelve  hundred  works. 

A  large  number  of  iron  paddle-wheel  steamers  are  now  building 
at  Walker-on-the-Tyne,  England,  to  run  on  the  River  Nile  in 
Egypt. 

More  than  one  hundred  public  fairs  are  held  annually  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  Russia,  at  each  of  which,  business  to  the  amount 
of  $40,000  is  transacted. 

Lieutenant  Saunders,  an  English  officer  of  one  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  of  the  German  Legion,  was  lately  publicly  dismissed 
from  the  service  at  a  parade  at  Colchester,  England. 

It  appears  from  the  marshal's  report  that,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  309,260  men  were  sent  to  the  East  from  France.  The  losses 
by  casualties  in  battle  and  sickness  amounted  to  69,229. 

The  stocks  were  lately  put  in  requisition  at  Broomsgrove,  Wor- 
cestershire. A  man  named  Stanton  was  placed  in  them  for  six 
hours,  for  refusing  to  pay  a  fine  in  a  case  of  assault. 

The  journals  of  Lombardy,  conducted  under  Austrian  inspira- 
tion, show  themselves  increasingly  hostile  to  England.  The  Bilan- 
cia,  of  Milan,  every  day  attacks  Lord  Palmerston  as  "  the  firebrand 
of  Italy." 

The  Queen  of  Spain  lately  gave  a  grand  ball  on  the  occasion  of 
her  birthday,  at  which  all  the  distinguished  personages  at  Madrid 
were  present.  She  was  particularly  gracious  to  Marshal  O'Don- 
nell,  with  whom  she  opened  the  ball. 

The  supply  of  fish  has  doubled  in  Paris  since  1817,  but  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand ;  and  the  price,  except  of  very  inferior  kinds 
of  fish,  is  enormous.  Fish  in  that  capital,  and  indeed  throughout 
almost  all  France,  is  still  a  luxury. 

Italy  has  just  lost  two  enlightened  men.  Dr.  Braun,  secretary 
of  the  Arelnelogical  Society,  founded  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at 
Rome,  died  in  that  city,  recently.  The  death  of  Luigi  Cannia, 
president  of  the  Museum  and  Gallery  of  the  Capitol,  is  also 
announced. 


Sanbs  of  ©olb. 


....  There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. — Shukspcare. 

....  He  who  makes  religion  his  first  object,  makes  it  his  whole 
object. — Raskin. 

....  The  best  poets  are  the  most  impressive,  because  their  steps 
are  regular;  for  without  regularity,  there  is  neither  strength  nor 
state. — Landor. 

....  To  contradict  and  argue  with  a  total  stranger,  is  like 
knocking  at  a  gate  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  one  within. — Talley- 
rand. 

....  Those  who  have  finished  by  making  all  others  think  with 
them,  have  usually  been  those  who  began  by  daring  to  think  with 
themselves. — Colton. 

....  The  beloved  of  the  Almighty  are  the  rich  who  have  the 
humility  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  who  have  the  magnanimity  of 
the  rich. — Saadi. 

....  Music  is  the  only  sensual  gratification  which  mankind  may 
indulge  in  without  injury  to  their  moral  or  religious  feelings. — 
Addison. 

....  The  stream  of  vice  will  flow  as  naturally  into  palaces,  as 
tho  common  sewer  flows  into  the  river,  and  the  river  flows  onward 
to  the  sea. —  Talleyrand. 

....  Give  me  the  poetical  mind,  the  mind  poetical  in  all  things  ; 
give  me  the  poetical  heart,  the  heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that 
beats  the  more  strongly  and  resolutely  under  the  good  thrown 
down,  and  raises  up  fabric  after  fabric  on  the  same  foundation. — 
Landor. 

....  The  ancients  pretended  that  nations  were  civilized  by  mu- 
sic, and  this  allegory  has  a  deep  meaning  ;  for  we  must  always 
suppose  that  the  bond  of  society  was  formed  either  by  sympathy  or 
interest,  and  certainly  the  first  origin  is  more  noble  than  the 
second. — Madame  de  hitatl. 

....  He  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  tc  root  out 
a  vice,  should  go  a  little  further,  and  try  to  plant  in  a  virtue  in  its 
place,  otherwise  he  will  have  his  labor  to  renew ;  a  strong  soil  that 
has  produced  weeds,  may  be  made  to  produce  wheat,  with  far  less 
difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  produce  nothing. —  Colton. 


Jo kcr'a  Bubgct. 


Why  are  violinists  twice  as  prudent  as  any  other  men  "!  Bccauso 
they  have  four  strings  to  their  bow. — Pasquin. 

"  What  time  is  it,  Tom  V  "  Just  time  to  pay  that  little  account 
you  owe  me."  "  O,  indeed!  Well,  I  didn't  think  it  was  half  so 
late." 

A  lady  in  Calcutta  asked  a  colonel  for  a  mangoc  ;  as  he  rolled 
it  along,  it  fell  into  a  plate  of  kiss-missts — a  species  of  grape. 
"How  naturally,"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  "  man-yoes  to  kiss  miss.'" 

A  singer  in  the  opera  chorus,  who  formerly  had  a  very  good 
chest  voice,  tings  now  altogether  in  falsetto.  He  ascribes  it  entire- 
ly to  the  dentist,  who,  he  says,  gave  him  false  set  o'  teeth. 

The  Tribune,  speaking  of  the  custom  prevalent  among  the  Ger- 
man fishermen,  who  attach  small  bells  to  their  shad-fishing  nets, 
says,  that  our  own  fishermen,  in  the  spring,  will  try  the  cast-a-mt 
System,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  successful. 

Dr.  Johnson,  being  once  in  company  with  some  scandal  mongers, 
one  of  them  having  accused  an  absent  friend  of  resorting  to  rouge, 
he  observed  : — "  It  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  much  better  for  a  lady  to 
redden  her  own  cheeks,  than  to  blacken  other  people's  characters." 

An  elderly  Portuguese  lady,  having  pledged  herself  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  distant  shrine  barefoot,  her  friends  persuaded  her 
that  the  fatigue  would  prove  fatal.  She  persisted,  however,  in 
going  to  the  shrine,  and  in  going  barefoot — but  she  went  in  a 
sedan-chair. 

"  Pat,  you  have  dated  your  letter  a  week  ahead  ;  it  is  not  so  lato 
in  the  month  by  one  week,  you  spalpeeu."  "  Troth,  boy,  indadu 
an'  it's  jist  miself  what  is  wanting  swate  Kathleen  to  get  it  in  ad- 
vance of  the  mail.  .  Sure  I'll  not  care  if  sho  gets  it  threo  days 
afore  it  is  written,  me  darlint." 

A  shoemaker  received  a  note  from  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  par- 
ticularly attached,  requesting  him  to  make  her  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and 
not  knowing  exactly  the  style  she  required, he  despatched  a  written 
missive  to  her,  asking  her  whether  she  would  like  them  "  W round 
or  Esq.  Toad."  The  fair  one,  indignant  at  this  rich  specimen  of 
orthography,  replied;  "  Kneether." 
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THE  EX-QUEEN  OF  OUDE. 

The  gorgeously  got  up  lady  on  this 
page  is  the  mother  of  the  ex-king  of 
Oude,  a  lady  who  recently  under- 
took a  Quixotic  expedition  to  Eng- 
land to  ask  a    restitution    of  her 
son's  kingdom,  which  Great  Britain 
has  recently  absorbed — we  were  about 
to  say  annexed,  but  wo  remembered  in 
time  that  the  British  are  opposed  to 
annexation  as  a  species  of  spoliation, 
while  they  regard  absorption  as  a  le- 
gitimate mode  of  appropriation.  This 
lady,  the  ex-queen,  is  quite  good-look- 
ing, and  her  splendid  gold  and  pearl 
ornaments  and  rich  dagger  give  her,  in 
an  engraving,  quite  a  theatrical  air. 
She  looks  like  the  queen  of  a  stage 
ballet.    When,  in  former  days,  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  six  Tartar  Moguls  was 
supreme  in  India,  Oude  formed  only  a 
province  of  their  far-extending  empire, 
and  was  governed  by  a  viceroy.  Grad- 
ually, the  Mogul  dominion,  shattered 
by  contact  with  the  Knglish  arms,  and 
enfeebled  by  vice  and  luxury,  dissolved, 
and  was  split  up  into  a  crowd  of  infe- 
rior states.     The  Viceroy  of  Oude 
took  advantage  of  the  general  confu- 
sion to  constitute  himself  a  king  ;  but 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  his  son,  in  tho 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
kingdom  was  powerless,  and  began  to 
lapse  under  the  political  influence  of 
England.    But  the  sort  of  protection 
thus  afforded  was  of  a  very  equivocal 
character.    The  prince  was  protected 
against  the  people,  but  not  the  people 
against  the  prince.    Accordingly,  an 
odious  tyranny  was  established,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.   Villages  were  burned,  to  pun- 
ish the  inhabitants  for  delays  in  the 
payment  of  taxes  ;   bands  of  riotous 
soldiers   swarmed  in  the  towns  and 
robbed  the  bazaars  ;  men  were  flayed 
alive  for  attempting  to  escape  plun- 
der by  concealing  their  possessions; 
the  country  was  desolated  by  the  ava- 
rice of  the  king,  and  the  villany  of  his 
agents  ;  and  Lucknow  the  capital,  be- 
came a  centre  of  dissipation  and  luxu- 
ry.   This  beautiful  city,  the  residence 
of  the  queen  who  has  visited  England, 
contains  many  noble  buildings,  and  is 
situated  on  an  imposing  elevation  over- 
looking the  Goomty  Hiver,  which  pours 
into   the  mighty  Ganges.  Notwith- 
standing, Oude  iias  gradually  declined 
in  importance.    Though  situated  in 
the  healthy  north  of  India,  with  an 
uniformly  level  surface,  a  rich  soil,  and 
an  area  of  more  than  twenty-four  thou- 
sand miles,  or  nearly  half  the  area  of 
England,  its  population  is  considerably 
less  than  three  millions.    The  climate 
is  generally  healthy,  though  hot  and 
dry.    The  soil  produces  rice  and  other 
cereals,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  opium, 

an  abundance  of  luscious  fruits,  and  many  of  the  rarest  products 
of  the  East.  In  former  days  there  were  large  manufactures  of 
cotton,  gunpowder,  soda,  saltpetre,  salt,  glass  and  fire-arms  ;  but 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  robbing  the  people  instead  of  pro- 
tecting them,  brought  to  their  lowest  ebb  all  these  sources  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  Though  five  noble  rivers,  including  the  Ganges, 
flow  through  Oude,  destined  by  nature  to  be  a  garden  of  fertility 
— though,  throughout  its  length  of  270  miles,  and  its  width  of  160, 
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scarcely  a  barren  tract  is  to  be  found — it  exhibits  a  deplorable 
contrast  with  some  British  provinces  not  possessed  of  half  so  ma- 
ny natural  advantages.  At  one  period  it  is  known  to  havo  been 
renowned  for  riches.  Its  former  capital,  Oude — the  oldest  city  in 
Hindostan — which  gives  the  kingdom  a  name,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  havo  had  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand,  is  reduced  at  present  to  less 
than  a  tenth  of  that  number.    Finally  the  East  India  Company 


resolved  to  deprive  Wajib  Ali  Shah, 
tho  reigning  prince,  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  take  the  government  into  thcirown 
hands.  No  personal  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  Wajib  Ali  Shah,  or  his  nu 
merous  family,  consisting  of  four  prin- 
cipal wives,  a  harem  crowded  with 
handmaids,  and  a  vast  variety  of  prin- 
ces and  princesses.  The  king  was  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  treasures  in  gold  and  gems,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  while 
tho  British  Government  undertook  to 
administer  justice,  carry  oat  a  scheme 
of  public  works,  and  collect  tho  taxes. 
For  a  time,  the  dethroned  monarch 
contemplated  a  visit  to  England,  bring- 
ing with  him  .£200,000  ready  money, 
and  directing  his  income  of  £120,000 
per  annum  to  bo  paid,  through  an 
agent,  in  London.  He  fancied,  in  his 
ignorance  of  English  history,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  arrive  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  demand  an  audience, 
and  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  queen  pray- 
ing her  to  restore  his  crown  and  king- 
dom. He  expected  her  to  say,  aa 
though  she  were  an  Oriental  despot, 
"  Rise,  unfortunate  prince.  I  will  order 
the  restitution  of  your  dominions !" 
It  was  represented  to  him,  however, 
that  his  mother  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  popularity  in  England,  and, 
accordingly,  he  sent  that  lady,  with 
the  prince,  formerly  heir  apparent  of 
the  throne,  a  gorgeous  retinue,  a  col- 
lection of  rich  Eastern  gifts,  and  abun- 
dance of  money,  to  plead  his  cause. 
Including  the  ex-queen  herself,  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  these  Orientals  arrived, 
about  the  middle  of  August,  at  South- 
ampton. The  Oudcans  rise  early  ;  the 
men  go  out  all  day  shopping  ;  the  wo- 
men— in  London — never  stir  abroad 
without  being  closely  veiled  ;  the  whole 
train  appears  like  a  party  at  a  masque- 
rade. Gold  and  silver  mace  bearers 
stand  at  the  doors  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments, guarding  them  from  all  profane 
intrusion  ;  but  if  we  pass  within,  the 
scene  is  truly  Oriental.  The  heir  ap- 
parent wears  a  cloak  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  a  coronet  decorated  with  jewels, 
a  scimitar  in  a  gem-encrusted  scab- 
bard ;  but,  within  still  more  jealously 
guarded  precincts,  sits  the  queen  her- 
self, represented  in  our  engraving.  She 
is  robed  in  splendid  shawls,  and,  when 
only  in  the  presence  of  women,  sits  on 
a  sofa,  with  her  head,  neck,  and  one  or 
both  arms,  uncovered,  displaying  two 
massive  earrings,  and  other  jewelry, 
and  rather  short  hair,  brushed  back  in 
the  Chinese  fashion.  She  is  stout,  and 
good  looking,  not  near  so  dark  as 
might  be  expected,  and,  in  appearance, 
still  far  from  aged.  Her  voice  is  pleas- 
ing, and  her  manners  indicate  an 
amiable  disposition.  The  Oude  Mis- 
sion is  at  present  located  in  Brunswick  House,  New  Uoad,  London. 
The  men  are  frequently  seen  abroad  in  the  neighborhood  ;  tho 
women  rarely  venture  out.  It  is  not  known  how  long  they  may 
continue  their  stay.  In  addition  to  a  box  of  jewelry,  worth 
£10,000,  which  was  lost  during  the  voyage,  the  expenses  of  this 
royal  visit  to  England  will,  no  doubt,  amount  to  an  enormous 
sum,  while  the  ex-queen  has  no  chance  of  fulfilling  her  son's 
desires.    The  lion  never  lets  go  his  prey. 


